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Agricultural Land Rating Bill ;—Considered in Committee. [Progress, 19th May] 2 i 
Crause 1,—(as amended) _... “és me he 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the wind a buildings ” and to insert E 

the word “ land.”—(Mr. Herbert Lewis) _ ... ne sie 3 2 


Question put :—“ That the word ‘ buildings’ stand part of the pre oo ; 
The Committee divided shakaahit 107 ; Noes, 50. en List, 4 
No. 158) axe ‘ : , 3 


Amendment proposed, after the word “hereditaments” to insert the 
following sub-section :— 


(3) “ When any person, receiving rent in respect of any agricultural land, has agreed 
to pay rates, or is rated under the Poor Rate Assessment and Collection Act, 
1869, or Acts amending the said Act, he shall for the purpose of the provisions 
of this Act, be deemed to be the occupier.”— (Mr. Lloyd-George) ... “1 3 


Amendment withdrawn ... os Se sak bie a a 4 
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Amendment proposed, after “ hereditaments ” to insert :— 


“Out of which owing to depression in agriculture no rent has for the three years 
next before the passing of this Act been derived.’"—/Mr. Lloyd-George) ... 


Amendment withdrawn 


Amendment proposed, to add after the word “hereditaments,” the 
following proviso :— 


“ Provided always that this section shall not apply except in respect of land out of 
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Question put accordingly, “ That the Clause, as amended, stand part of 
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Committee report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow 


BusINEss OF THE Hovse :—Statement by First Lord of the Treasury ; 
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Sirrincs or THE House (Exemption rrom Stanpinc Orper) :—Motion 
made :— 


“That the Proceedings of the Committee on the Agricultural Land Rating Bill, 
if under discussion at Twelve o’clock this night, be not interrupted under the 
Standing Order Sittings of the House.”—/(First Lord of the Treasury) oo 


The House divided :—Ayes, 215; Noes, 103.—(Division List, No. 164) 


ADJOURNMENT (22nd May) :—Motion made :— 
“That this House do meet To-morrow at Twelve of the Clock.””—(First Lord of the 


Treasury.) mek ok 
Mr. Lloyd-George sso. 06 First Lord of the Treasury 
[Mr. Speaker ... 87, 88] Mr. Logan... i 
Mr. Broadhurst ... wwe. Vee Mr. F. S. Stevenson ... 
Sir J. Lubbock ... er Mr. Lewis 
Mr. Dillon ies <a, > OO 


Question put, “ That this House do meet To-morrow at Twelve of the 
clock.”—-The House divided es 232 ssi 90.—(Division 
List, No. 165) oe ase “ss oc 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Agricultural Land Rating Bill :—Considered in Committee.—[Progress, 20th May] 
CLavusE 2 :— 

Amendment proposed (Mr. Lloyd-George) 

Amendment withdrawn 
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Amendment proposed, after “shall,” at the end of Sub-section (1), to 
insert the words “during the continuance of this Act. mn Mr. 
Chaplin) ‘ 

Question put, ‘That those wei i ai ‘aeivinil ”_The Coenmitine 
divided :—Ayes, 223 ; Noes, 102.—(Division List, No. 166) 


Amendment proposed, after the words “ of such amount,” in Sub-section 
(1), to insert the estes “ not —— £1,300,000. iit Mr. _— 


George) a - eos 
First Lord of the vie! claimed to move, “That the or be 
now put” bs oe 


Question put, “That the Geist 3 now al ”_The Comuindaies 
divided :—Ayes, 183 ; Noes, 84.—(Division List, No. 167) 


Question put poseballs “That those words be there inserted.”—The 
Committee divided :—Ayes, 81; Noes, 182.—(Division List, 
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Amendment proposed, to omit the words :— 


‘For the five years next after the passing of this Act, and thereafter until 
Parliament otherwise determine.”—/(Mr. Chaplin) 


Amendment agreed to 


Amendment proposed, tu omit Sub-section (3).—(Sir W. Harcourt) 


Question put, “ That the words from ‘The Commissioners,’ in line 7, to 
the word ‘ account,’ in line 9, stand part of the clause.”—-The Com- 
mittee divided :—Ayes, 180 ; Noes, 91.—(Division List, No. 169)... 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, “ That the — down to the 
end of Sub-section (3), be now put. ” ae am sa 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “ out of the proceeds of 
the Estate Duty derived in — from — htieitala 
(Mr. Lewis) 


Question put, “ That the iil mind to be left out tend es of the 
clause."— The Committee divided — 203; Noes, 92.— 
(Division List, No. 170) wi wn ane oss 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “Thirty-first day of 
March,” in order to insert instead thereof the words “ Thirtieth day 
of September.”— (Mr. Lloyd-George) = pa 

Question put, “That the words ‘31st day of March’ stand set of the 
clause.” The Committee divided Aig 228; Noes, 94.— 
(Division List, No. 171)... - “ et 


On the question that the clause as amended stand part of the Bill, 
Amendment proposed, to reject the clause.—(Mr. W. Allen) 


Question put, “That the clause, as amended, stand part of the Bill.”— 
The Committee divided sieht 229 ; on 88. Whetiahiaile List, 
No. 172) ee gee eee 


CiavusE 3 :—Amendment proposed.—( Mr. Lloyd-George) ... 


The Committee divided ——. 85; — 222.—(Division List, 
No. 173) * 3 es ae et, = as 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “when it would otherwise 
be raised in proportion to the rateable value.” —(Mr. Lloyd-George) 
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Question put, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the clause."—The Committee divided — 214; Noes, 79.— 
(Division List, No. 174) 


On the question, “ that Clause 3 stand sit of the Bill, ¥ Kinase 
proposed.—( Mr. Lloyd-George) : 


Question put, “That Clause 3 stand part of the Bill. ”_The Committee 
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Question put, “That the Question be now put.”—The Committee 
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Mr. Lecky in —— Mr. Radcliffe Cooke ... 
Mr. Gedge sas 2 OOO Mr. Carvell Williams 
Mr. McLaren ... .. 390 Mr. Logan tne 
Sir E. Clarke... << oo 


Question put, “That Sub-section (1) of Clause 1 stand part of the Bill.” 
—The House ighandllancie 202; Noes, ee List, 
No. 214) 

Amendment ee to — out Subs section 2) (a) ree Mr. 7 Harry 
Foster) .. ‘ , 


After short Debate, panama enied 


Amendment proposed, to omit the word a ’and to substitute 
** commencement.” —/( Viscount Cranborne) . 


Question put, “ That the word ‘ passing’ stand sal of the Bill. ”_The 
House divided :—Ayes, 55 ; Noes, 184. Re tiie List, No. — 
Word “ commencement ” inserted 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the following words :— 


“The right of presentation thereto shall not, except as hereinafter provided, be 
exercised for one year after such transfer or transmission by the person to 
whom such right of patronage has been transferred or transmitted, and 
except as hereinafter provided, any presentation made by any such person 
within that period, and any institution in pursuance thereof shall be void. 


“(b) A transfer of a right of patronage made.” —/ Viscount Cranborne.) 
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Light Railways Bill :—As amended (by the Standing Committee) further considered 


id 


CiausE 5:—Amendment proposed, after the word “railway,” to 
insert, 
“and that the railway company has not imposed any terms or conditions as to 


rates or otherwise as in the opinion of the Board of Trade are unfair or 
oppressive to the district.””—(M*. Strachey) 


President, Board of Trade 429 Mr. Br on se 
Sir A. Rollit .. 430 Sor H. a lec 
Mr. Lough ee ... 430 Dr. Clark . 
Attorney General a oo Mr. Warner 

Mr. H, Roberts ... . 431 Mr. Price . 

Mr. Bryce ove w. 431 Mr. Lloyd- George 


Question put, “That those words be there inserted.”—The House 
divided :—Ayes, 85; Noes, 183.—(Division List, No. 217) 
Amendment proposed, to provide that special advances out of public 
funds for the construction of light railways should not, in any case, 
exceed one-half of the total amount required for the construction of 
the railway as might be prescribed by the rules to be made sete the 

Treasury.—(Mr. Strachey) 


Words suggested by President of the Board of Trade waipsill to 
Amendment proposed, to omit Sub-section (c).—( Mr. J. Caldwell) 


Mr. Lloyd-George w. «437 Mr. Broadhurst 
President, Board of Trade 438 Mr. Bryce 
Amendment withdrawn ee eas we : ror ine 
Amendment proposed, to omit “fifteen” years, for the purpose of 
inserting “ ten” years.—(Mr. Lloyd-George)—Agreed to ; 
Amendment proposed, to provide that where any such special advance 
is made by the Treasury, the local assessment shall not be ata 
higher rate than the value at which the land occupied by the railway 
would have been assessed if it had remained in the condition in 
which it was immediately before it was acquired for the purpose of 
the railway 
“but before such provision is made in any Order the local and rating authorities 
of every such parish shall be notified of the intention to insert such provision, 


and shall be entitled to be heard by themselves, their counsel, and witnesses 
in opposition to the same.” —(Mr. Caldwell) 


Amendment agreed to ose ose ose ove eee os 
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Agreed to. 


(President, Board of Trade) .. 


Mr. Luttrell et se 472 
Sir A. Rollit ... w. 474 
Mr. Broadhurst ... ae’ SED 
Mr. Harrison ... ... 476 
[Mr. Speaker ... 477, 478] 
Mr. Bryce ce .. 478 


be now put.” 


(Division List, No. 221.) 
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CitausE 12.—Amendment proposed, in Sub-section (2), to leave out 
“including the iia d ee Act, 1850.” Ba, Mr. ae 


CiausE 13.—Amendment sini to silts out fin 4 seni 7 


Attorney Sint 
Sir F. Lockwood 

Mr. Logan : 

Mr. Lloyd-George 
Mr. Haldane 


President of the Board of Trade claimed to move, “ That the _— 


: Question put, “ That the aaetien ue now reek ”_‘The ens divided : — 
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Question put accordingly, “ That the words proposed to be left out oe 
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) Further Amendments made—/( Mr. Caldwell ) 


CLausE 15.—-Amendments made 


Official Secrets Bill :—Second Reading deferred 


Pe eee SS ae la 


Burglary Bill :—Second Reading deferred , , , 


Finance Bill :—Committee deferred 


West Hicuianp Raitway [GuARANTEE] siaeialilin — and, after 
1 short Debate, agreed to ete _ ” sin see 
Bill “ For authorising the Treasury to guarantee the interest on certain 
capital of the West Highland Railway Company, and pay a sum 
3 of money to that siaaiiaie’ ee eee and read 1°,— 
[Bill 273] , : . 





Agricultural Land Rating Bill :—Consideration, as amended, deferred 


Further proceeding on consideration, as amended, adjourned ; Bill, as 
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“The keeping back from the House of Commons of communications between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Italian Government, and between Her Majesty’s 


Government and Lord Cromer, in — of matters connected with military 
operations in East Africa” Nei 


First Lord of the Treasury 518 -. Cia. 


Under Secretary, Foreig - Mr. Gibson Bowles 
Affairs... ce . 518 Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett 
‘ir W. Harcourt: a Mr. Dillon 
Sir C. Dilke ... - — Mr. Dalziel ... 
Mr. Arnold-Forster w. «543 [Mr. Speaker 522, 523, 542, 
Sir J. Fergusson w. 545 544, 545, 


Question, “That this House do now Adjourn,” put and negatived 
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said Service.”—-The House divided :—Ayes, 40 ; 
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the Colonies,— i 
Progress reported 
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[3rd March] further adjourned 


County Auditors Bill :—Second Reading deferreg.,, 


Criminal Law Amendment Bill ;—Second Reading deferred 


Commons :—Select Committee appointed 
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President of the Local Government Board am 

Miuirary Maneuvres Bitt—Questions, Colonel Russell and Sir C. Dilke ; 
Answers, Under Secretary for War 

TeLecrapuic Faciiities (Acuitt Istanp) — Question, Dr. R. Ambrose ; 
Answer, Secretary to the Treasury 

Epvucation Bini (SpecraL Ain GRrant)— —Question, Mr. A Spicer ; "Answer, 
Vice President of the Council 

Crete—Questions, Sir R. Reid, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, ‘and Mr. C. J. “Monk ; 
Answers, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs | Mr. Speaker] . . 

New GuINEA (Bounpary Lixe)—Question, Mr. Hogan ; Answer, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies 

Nava Visits to Me LBOURNE-—Question, Mr. “Hogan ; Answer, First Lord 
of the Admiralty 

TeacHers’ Pension Funp (IRELAND) — Question, Mr. Knox . " Answer, 
Secretary to the Treasury . oe as nes 

Eviction AT KIRKINTILLOCH —Questions, Mr. Caldwell ; Answers, Lord 
Advocate 

Lasourers’ CorraGEs (Fermoy “Unton)— — Question, Mr. W. Abraham (Cork 
Co., N.) ; Answer, Chief Secretary for Ireland) .. . 

Protection oF ScotcH FisHerte3—Question, Captain Pirie ; "Answer, 
First Lord of the Admiralty Ss ak 

InpIAN Mercuants at Kitwa—Question, Sir W. Houldsworth ; “Answer, 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 

UNDELIVERED PostcaRDs—Question, Sir W. Houldsworth ; Answer, Secretary 
to the Treasury A 

“ Acorn” (H.M.S. }—Question, “Mr. Elliott Lees ; Answer, First Lord of the 
Admiralty ‘ 

Coat MINEs Birt—Question, Mr. Fenwick ; ‘Answer, Home Secretary 

Besineton Buriat Boarp (CuEsHirE)—Question, Colonel Cotton-Jodrell ; 
Answer, President of the Local Government Board 

Vaccination (Lynn)—Question, Mr. Seton-Karr ; Answer, President of the 
Local Government Board ue oe “ 

Usurers—Question, Mr. Yerburgh ; Answer, First Lord of the Treasury . va 

MILITARY OPERATIONS IN THE SoUDAN—Questions, Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett, 
Mr. Dalziel, Sir C. Dilke, and Mr. Labouchere ; nasties Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs 

THE CasE OF Mrs. DyEerR—Question, Mr. Brynmor. Jones ; “Answer, Home 
Secretary Bee as 





New Memser Sworn :—Thomas Charles Hunter Hedderwick, — for 
the Wick District of Burghs . a “ ‘ae 


Business oF THE House :—Notice of Motion to suspend the Twelve o’clock 
Rule, in favour of the Irish Land Bill, To-morrow. RE ws First Lord Adis the 
Treasur y ) 
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upon Wednesday = 621 
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from Wednesday we id =e pas aes a ..- 621 





Burgh Police (Scotland) Act (1892) Amendment Bill :—Order for Second 
Reading upon Wednesday read and discharged; Bill withdrawn ... 621 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





Land Law (Ireland) Bill:—On the Order for Second Reading— 


Mr. J. Morley... .. 622 Mr. W. Redmond .... ... 672 
Secretary, Local Govern- Mr. Dane... wh . See 
ment Board ... --. 629 Mr. James Daly bas .-. 675 
Mr. Barton oa ... 640 Mr. Plunkett ... ens «- ae 
Mr. T. M. Healy ... 642 Mr. Dillon... ew 
Colonel Saunderson one. oon Mr. Smith-Barry ... ..- 686 
Mr. J. Redmond... ... 659 First Lord of the Treasury ... 687 

Mr. Coghill we oo 669 
Bill read a Second time... ri pen ie ses ~ -. 688 


Motion made— 
‘That the Bill be referred to the ——s Committee on Law and Courts of 





Justice, and Legal Procedure.”—/(Mr. 7. M. Healy) 2 sh} eee 
Mr. D. Sullivan... ... 690 Sir W. iia sles .« 699 
First Lord of the Treasury 690 Mr. Dalziel ... ee .-. 699 
Mr. J. Morley ... ... 693 Mr. Lough ... ie sve 600 
Colonel Saunderson ... 694 [Mr. Speaker ... .-. 689, 698] 
Mr. Wyndham ... .. 695 
The House divided :—Ayes, 92 ; Noes, 153.—(Division List, No. 226)... 700 
Bill committed to a Committee of the Whole House for Friday so 
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Military Mancuvres Bill :—Committee deferred , ii on ine oe 
Boyne Navigation Transfer ecommitte) Bill :—Considered in Committee, 
and reported, without Amendment Ae : a Sos Sie oo PON 
Public Health (Ireland) Bill :—Further Proceeding on consideration, as amended (by 
the Standing Committee), deferred ie! seh Us sa ay oo a 


Suppty [5rxn June] :—Resolutions reported. 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments elt sensi Crass ITT. 

(Votes 1, 2, and 3) agreed to.. oon ¥< ase os |= 701 

Stipendiary Magistrates (Ireland) Bill :—Committee deferred. . ae oe 208 
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Education Bill :—Committee deferred ies ads = me ee ©6702 
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Drogheda Corporation Bill (by Order) :—Read 2°, and committed ; Instruction— 
(Mr. John Dillon\—Agreed to 


STANDING OrpDERs :—Ordered, that, for the oni of the ‘Session, Three 
be the quorum of the Committee ... oe 


REGISTRATION OF TITLES (IRELAND) :—Return.—{No. 221] ... 
Army (Miirary Savinas Banks) :—Paper.—{ No. 222] 
Nava Savines Banks :—Paper.—[{No. 223] ... 


Cuarity Commissioners’ Reports :—Return.—[No. 224] 


QUESTIONS. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION IN THE UNITED States—Questions, Sir Howard Vincent 
and Mr. J. Lowther; Answer, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
TELEPHONIC CoMMUNICATION (GUERNSEY)—Question, Mr. Richards ; Answer, 
Home Secretary én es nos one se ses ies 

CaversHAM UrsBan District Councit—Question, Mr. WME Rte 
Answer, Secretary to the Local Government Board 

PeriopicaL LitERATURE (PostaGE)—Question, Mr. Arnold- Forster ; ; Answer, 
Secretary to the Treasury .. 

TELEGRAPHISTS (ScorLanp)—Question, ‘Sir ‘. “Leng ; “Answer, Secretary to 
the Treasury 

Nicer Coast PROTECTORATE—Questions, Mr. W. F. ‘Lawrence and Sir C. 
Dilke ; Answers, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs ... 

Army DISCHARGE (GUNNER TaaFFE)—Question, Mr. McGhee ; “Answer, 
Under Secretary for War ... 

TitHE Rent-CnHarce (IRELAND)— — Question, Mr. Dillon, Answer, Secretary 
to the Treasury . 

House or Commons Orriciats—Question, Mr. Patrick O’Brien ; “ Anawer, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Lanp Tax—Question, Mr. Heywood Johnstone ; Answer, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 

IcELANDIC Fisnertes—Question, Mr. Doughty ; Answer, Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs ... 

CretE—Questions, Mr. T. P. O'Connor and Mr. Stanhope ; Answers Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs . 

VETERINARY CoLLEGE (IRELAND)—Question, Mr. Patrick O’Brien ; “Answer, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland Ld 

WoRKHOUSE ADMINISTRATION (IRELAND)—Question, Mr. Patrick O'Brien ; 
Answer, Chief Secretary for Ireland 

HypE Park (DisoRDERLY Proceepinas)—Question, ‘Mr. Hogan ; . " Apswer, 
Home Secretary 

Army MEDICAL DEPARTMENT—Questions, Dr. Tanner ; Answers, Under 
Secretary for War ... 

REFRESHMENT K10sk (HyprE Park)—Questions, Dr. Tanner ; “Answers, First 
Commissioner of Works 

es enon, Mr. Stanhope; Answers, Secretary of ‘State for 
the Colonies .. Bee a ee sue wee wee wie 
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Lanp Process (Co. MonacHan)—Question, Mr. James Daly ; Answer, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland ae 

So.piers anp Sattors (Crvin EmpioyMEnt)— —Question, Mr. Arnold- Forster ; 
Answer, Secretary to the Treasury 

MILITary OPERATIONS IN THE Soupan—Questions, Sir C. ‘Dilke and Mr. 
Dalziel ; Answers, Chancellor of the Exchequer ... 

Lanp Law (IRELAND) Birtt—Question, Mr. MacNeill ; Answer, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; ; 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY :—Considered in Committee. 


Civiz Service AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS EstTIMATES, 1896-7.— 
Crass IIT :— 


£781,992, for the Royal Irish Constabulary 


Amendment proposed to reduce Vote by £500,000. 
Redmond ) rn ams ose 


Question put, “ That a sum not sions £281, 992 be poner" for the 
said Service.”—The Committee divided : —Ayes, 70; a 156.— 
(Division List, No. 227) a 


Vote agreed to ; 
£42,258, for the Irish — idiiiiaiien,. 
Progress reported 


W. 





Diseases of Animals Bill :—Third Reading deferred 

Military Manoeuvres Bill :—Committee deferred 

Public Health Scotland (No. 2) Bill [#.1.]:—Second Reading deferred , 

Railway Assessors (Scotland) Superannuation Bill :—Second Reading deferred 


Uaanpba Raitway (Consonipatep Funp) :—Considered in Committee. 
Motion made :— 


“That it is expedient to make provision for the construction of a Railway in 
Africa from Mombasa to the Victoria Nyanza, through the Protectorates of 
Zanzibar, British East Africa, and Uganda, and to authorise the issue out of 
the Consolidated Fund of any sums not exceeding in the whole £3,000,000 
for that purpose ; and to authorise the Treasury to borrow, for the purpose of 
providing money for sums to be issued out of the Consolidated Fund, or for 
the repayment of sums so issued, by means of Terminable Annuities, such 
Annuities to be paid out of the moneys to be provided by Parliament for 
Foreign and Colonial Services, and if those moneys are insufficient, out of the 
Consolidated Fund.”—/Mr. Hanbury y) 


Progress reported 


Boyne Navigation Transfer Bill :—Read the Third time and passed 
Juvenile Offenders (Whipping) Bill [1.1.] :—Second Reading deferred 
Glasgow Parliamentary Divisions Bill :—Committee deferred ... si walk 


Cabs (London) Bill :—Considered in Committee ; Progress reported ; Committee to 
sit again upon Thursday 


ase . . eee eco 


Military Lands Act (1892) Amendment _ pines aya: Debate on Second 
Reading- {15th May] further adjourned = ose 
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Poor Law Officers Superannuation Bill :—Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee) deferred .,, oak ay 1B 3 heat ... ©6780 
Law Agents (Scotland) Bill :—Consideration, as amended, deferred a3 . ee 
Coroners (Ireland) Bill :—Committee deferred _.. sie in. 780 
Criminal Law and Procedure —— Act deesiads Repeal Bill :—Second 
Reading deferred ... 780 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill :—Second Reading deferred ae ee ... 780 
Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment Bill :—Second Reading deferred .., 1 or 
Local Authorities (Scotland) Loans Bill :—Second Reading deferred ... ... 780 


COMMONS: WEDNESDAY, 10TH JUNE 1896. 


Gas Companies (MEtRopo.is) :—Accounts—[ No. 225] “se ats veo (OSE 
Short Titles Bill :— Read 1°—[Bill No. 277] wea vee ig as wove 408 
Ways anp Means :—Committee deferred... ob ne ies et 
SuppLy :—Committee deferred ... tie nae ase a wits ~~ oo 
Liverpool Court of Passage Bill :—Read 1°, and passed a as oe on 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Benefices Bill :—Order read for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment to Clause 1 


[8rd June] proposed on consideration of the Bill, as Amended (by the 
Standing Committee). And which Amendment was, in Sub-section (d), 
instead of the words ‘‘ one year,” omitted to insert the words “nine months.” 
(Viscount Cranborne).—Question again proposed, “That the words ‘nine 


months’ be there inserted.”—Debate resumed an Phe vce ON 
Mr. Roberts... Ee oe sah a ue sae soe: - Pe 
Mr. J. Lowther ... iw OB Mr. Gibson Bowles... ... 786 
[Mr. Speaker... ... 783) Mr. H. Foster... = << . ae 


The House divided :—Ayes, 112 ; Noes, 55.—(Division List, No. 228) 788 


Amendment proposed, in Sub-section (b), after the word “relates,” to 
insert “such transfer or transmission.”—( Viscount Cranborne Hi 


Agreed to oe ss “er tee se 788 
Amendment preposed, to leave out Sub-section © ~( eonent 

Cranborne )—Agreed to sos 788 
Amendment proposed, to leave out Sub-section (d). —( Mh ?. Gedge ) oc ae 
Mr. Speaker ruled that Sub-section (d) must follow the fate of Sub- 

section (a).—Sub-section (d) accordingly struck out oa .. 789 
Amendment proposed—(Mr. Herbert Roberts )—withdrawn ... . 789 
Amendment proposed, to omit from Sub-section (e) the words « devise 

or on.”—(Mr. Samuel Evans) oe i <- Joe 


Question put, “That the words ‘devise or on’ stand uti of the Bill.— 
The House divided: ei 136 ; Reaeg 61. eskaen List, 
No. 229) —--.. es . 790 
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Working Men’s Dwellings Bill :—Adjourned Debate on Motion for Committal to 





Amendment proposed, to insert the words “or renstnie ti ” after the 
word “death.”—( Mr. Caldwell )—Agreed to Se oe 

Amendment proposed, extending the application of the provisions 
relating to the right of presentation in the event of a transfer of a 
right of patronage to the case of a transfer to a public patron as 
well as in the case of a transfer to a } ea saa Mr. Gibson 
Bowles )—Agreed to 


Amendment proposed, to omit Sub-section (3). _ (tr. H. Foster) 
Amendment withdrawn 


Amendment proposed, after “for” to insert the words “any money 
payment or ”—(Mr. Carvell Williams) 


Mr. Stuart-Wortley ws 193 Mr. J. Lowther 


[Mr. Speaker... Jie Sa) Sir G. Osborne Morgan 
. Mr. Carvell Williams ... 793 Mr. McLaren .. 

Viscount Cranborne .. 196 Mr. Warner ... 

Mr. Birrell ae ; 797 Mr. S. Evans . 


The House divided :—Ayes, 115 ; ; Noes, 177. {Diels List, No. 230) 


Amendment proposed, to omit the words “or for more than three 
calendar months after such transfer or agreement.”—(Mr. Warner) 


Question put, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Bill.”—The House divided :—Ayes, 193 ; Noes, seas Scat 
List, No. 231) .. ee : 

Amendment sida to omit certain sakes ae ‘bins Sub. section ) 
—(Mr. Warner) 


After short discussion, Question put, “ That the words proposed ¢ to ‘te left 
out stand part of the Bill.”—The House divided To es, 223, Noes, 
100.—(Division List, No. 232) ae sh 


Amendment proposed, to omit the words “ if the person instituted or 
inducted has been party or privy to the aire Ms Herbert 
Lewis) ... 


Question put, “ That ‘a uni ieeiies to vhe left out sn wit of the 
Bill.”—The House divided iti es, 222 ; Noes, 107 Pismaiices List, 
No. 233) 


Amendment proposed, to add at the sod of Sub- section (3), penne the 
word ‘ notice,”... 


“nor shall it apply to any agreement for transfer of any right of patronage, by 
reason of such agreement providing for the payment by the purchaser of 
interest on the unpaid purchase money from the date fixed for completion 
until actual completion.” —(Mr. Harry Foster) 


Further proceeding on consideration, as amended, stood adjourned to 
Wednesday next . 


Shops (Early on Bill :—Consideration, as amended (by the Standing Committee), 


deferred 


Judicial Trustees Bill :—Consideration, as amended (by the Standing Committee), 


deferred 


Law Agents (Scotland) Bill :—As amended, considered .., 


Criminal Law Procedure Bill :—Committee deferred 


Select Committee [4th March] further adjourned, , , 
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farm.”—(Mr. T. H. Robertson) Be oe 
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from the Land Law (Ireland) Acts, except Section 6 of the Land 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, of— 


‘“‘demesne land, unless it is shown that the holding was let for the temporary 
convenience of the landlord or to meet a temporary necessity, and with dona 
Jide intention of resuming the use thereof as demesne land, and the letting of 
a holding by a lease for more than 21 years or for lives shall not be deemed 
a letting for temporary convenience or to meet a temporary necessity.’’— 
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ERRATA. 


In Mr. Courtney’s speech (Soudan Expedition), June 5, p. 547, two sentences 
should read as follows :— 


“ At the smallest estimate they were spending a quarter of a million a month 


now at Suakim.” . . . They were not going to throw—he hoped, and was 
glad to believe—any of the burden upon India.” 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, 20th May 1896. 


MILITARY LANDS PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS. 
Bill to confirm certain Provisional 
Orders of the Secretary of State under 
the Military Lands Act, 1892, ordered 


to be brought in by Mr. Brodrick and | 


Mr. Powell-Williams ; presented accord- 
ingly, and read the First time; referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills, and to be printed.—{ Bill 255.] 





PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) 
BILL [u.1.]. 
Read the First time; to be read a 
Second time To-morrow, and to be 
printed. 





LONDON VALUATION AND ASSESSMENT 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred from Friday 
till Monday Ist June. 
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COUNTY AUDITORS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred from Friday 
till Friday 5th June. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 
(Considered in Committee.) 
[Mr. J. W. Lowruner in the Chair.] 
Progress, 19th May. 


Clause 1,—(as amended). [The words 
in the clause printed in italics have been 


added in Committee] :— 


EXEMPTION OF AGRICULTURAL LAND FROM 


HALF OF RATES TO WHICH 
APPLIES. 


THIS ACT 


(1.) After the thirty-first day of March next 
during the continuance of this Act, that is to say, 
the period of five years, after the passing of this 
Act, the occupier of agricultural land in 
England shall be liable in the case of every 
rate to which this Act applies, to pay one-half 
only of the rate in the pound payable in respect 


| of buildings and other hereditaments. 


| 


A 
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(2.) This Act shall apply to every rate as 

defined by this Act, except a rate— 

(a) which the occupier of agricultural land is 
liable, as compared with the occupier of 
buildings or other hereditaments, to be 
assessed to or to pay in the proportion of 
one-half or less than one-half, or 

(b) which is assessed under any Commission of 
Sewers or in respect of any drainage, wall, 
embankment, or other work for the benefit 
of the land.”’ 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) moved to leave out the word 
“buildings” and to insert the ‘word 
* Jand.” 

Tue PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuapuin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) said, 
that it appeared to him that the effect of 
the Amendment would be to defeat the 
whole object of the Bill. 

Mr. D. LLOY D-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) said that it was asserted on 
behalf of the Government, that the Bill 
only proposed to give relief to land, and 
not to buildings upon it. The question 
was whether they should give relief to 
agricultural buildings as well as to agri- 
cultural land. 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Northum- 
berland, Tyneside) asked whether he 
misunderstood the Bill altogether. Yes- 
terday the Committee had refused to 
allow “buildings” to be included in the 
value of land. Why was not that same 
principle to be carried out in this part of 
the clause. Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman would explain the cause. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said the land was to 
be rated at half the amount that was to 
be paid on buildings. 

Question put: — “ That the word 
‘ buildings ’ stand part of the clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 107 ; 
Noes, 50.—(Division List, No. 158.) 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that in 
the absence of the hon. Member for East 
Northampton, who was somewhere in 
the buildings, he begged to move after 
the word “‘ hereditaments” to insert the 
following sub-section :— 


(3) When any person, receiving rent in respect 
of any agricultural land, has agreed to pay 
rates, or is rated under the Poor Rate Assess- 
ment and Collection Act, 1869, or Acts amending 
the said Act, he shall, for the purposes of the 
provisions of this Act, be deemed to be the 
occupier. 
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Unless the Amendment were accepted, 
the occupier, in the case of the landlord 
paying the rates, would obtain no benefit 
under the Bill. The Duke of Richmond, 
who had acted fairly to his tenants, 
would really be punished by being only 
relieved to the extent of one-fourth 
instead of one-half. Where the owner 
was liable at present for the payment 
of rates, he would get no relief at all, 
unless this or some equivalent form of 
words were put into the Bill. They 
wished to benefit landlords who had 
acted generously and fairly to their 
tenants. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN said, in the case re- 
ferred to by the Amendment, the owner 
would be the occupier in point of law, 
and he thought it was a matter as to 
which the owner was perfectly able to 
take care of himself. He could not see 
that there was any necessity for the 
Amendment. 

*Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, E.) said, the Amendment, which 
stood in his name, was taken from the 
original clause in the Bill of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty in 1871, but 
now that the main proposal of the 
division of the rates had been negatived, 
it did not seem necessary to proceed with 
this sub-section, and he would ask leave 
to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved, after 
‘hereditaments ’’ to insert— 
out of which owing to depression in agri- 


culture no rent has for the three years next 
before the passing of this Act been derived. 


The object of this Amendment was that 
relief should only be granted where 
relief was necessary. There were dis- 
tricts where no rent had been received, 
and the owner had lost money in laying 
down permanent pastures or making im- 
provements, and he thought that a very 
strong case for exceptional treatment 
existed. Near the Welsh watering- 
places land—not accommodation land— 
was let at £3 or £4 an acre on account 
of the excellent market close by, and it 
would not be fair to relieve that land of 
half the rates without also relieving the 
rates in the watering-places adjoining, 
the existence of which tended to increase 
the value of these farms. The very first 
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words of the Report of the majority of; precisely the same relief—which they 


the Commission put the case for the relief | did not ask for or require—-as was ex- 





of the burdens on land on the ground | tended to those necessitous cases to which 


that the land was going out of cultiva- 
tion owing to the excessive burdens 
upon it. Several witnesses for Essex | 
had complained of the tithe as well as 
the Poor Rate, and it was rather re- | 
markable that the tithe, which was 7s. 


per acre, should not be touched, whereas | 


the Poor Rate, which was only 2s. 4d. 
or 3s. per acre, was to be relieved to 
the extent of one-half. 

*THeE CHAIRMAN said, if the hon. 
Member would look at the Amendment, 
he would see that in the shape in which 
he proposed to move it, it did not make 
sense. This Amendment ought to have 
come after the word ‘‘ England’’ in 
order to run in a proper form. He did 


not say that it could not be moved as a| 


proviso to this sub-section, but he did not 
think he ought to put it to the Com- 
mittee in the form in which it now 
stood. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE asked leave | 
to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved to 
add after the word ‘‘ hereditaments,”’ 
the following proviso :— 


“provided always that this section shall not 
apply except in respect of land out of which, 
owing to depression in agriculture, no rent has 
for the three years next before the passing of 
this Act been derived.” 


*Mr. CHAPLIN thought the Amend- 
ment was one which it would be difficult | 
for the hon. 
numerous cases might be found where 
farmers holding farms on a lease, and 
paying no rent, would be worse off than 
farmers holding better land and paying 
asmall rent for it. The Amendment 
would inflict great injustice on the great 
majority of tenants. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman 
had “entirely misconceived the object 
of the Amendment. He ventured to 
submit that this Amendment afforded 
the Committee an opportunity of dif- 
ferentiating between different classes of 
agricultural property. Some kinds of 
agricultural property would be receiving, 
if the Amendment were not adopted, 


Member to defend, and | 


| the proviso referred. He had been him- 
self connected with a concern which 
‘employed hundreds of workpeople from 
which no profit had been derived for 
more than three years, and yet that 
‘concern was not going to receive any 
| relief under this or any other Bill. The 
|Amendment gave the Committee an 
|opportunity of differentiating between 
|the agricultural interest that really 
|suffered, and that which did not suffer 
at all, and he therefore supported it. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, that 
unless some such proviso were inserted, 
landout of which norent had been received 
would practically receive no relief at all. 
Certainly there was no such thing as 
rateable value on that farm, and they 
were entitled to claim accordingly as a 
matter of right. The occupier got no 
relief whatever from this Bill. The cases 
| which were deserving of relief got no 
relief at all. Take the case of Cheshire. 
If they took Cheshire, they would find 
that the rent had gone up absolutely, and 
the Cheshire landowners would receive 
a larger measure of relief than they would 
have done 10 years ago. The farmers 
who were not able to pay any rent at all 
would receive no relief under the Bill, 
which was a Measure for handing over 
money given for agricultural distress to 
persons who were not suffering from 
agricultural depression at all. 

Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, 
| Basingstoke) did not want to prolong the 
| Debate, but he wished to point out that 
the hon. Member was wrong in his refer- 
ences to land paying no rent. The land 
that paid no rent had to pay rates. 
[Opposition cheers.| That was a matter 
for the assessment committee. He knew 
of no land which was occupied, and 
which paid rent, which got off paying 
rates altogether. The only farm exempt 

was the farm which was derelict. 
[“ Hear, hear ! ”] 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said, 
they might try and have a clear state- 
ment from the right hon. Gentleman if 
he would not accept the Amendment. 
There was a case of rent hardship with 
regard to the amount, and then with 
regard to the prosperity of the place in 
which the land was situate. They had 
heard from the Member for Essex, and 
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he ought to know something about agri- 
cultural distress, that all the persons he 
knew had paid no rent. His hon. Friend 
suggested a remedy for such lands, and 
such cases ought to be remedied. In the 
metropolitan area lands which produced 
no return were not rated. The great 
objection he had to the Bill, and the 
reason why he supported this Amend- 
ment, was that there was no| test of dis- 
tress in the Bill. They were going to 
take the relief from the poor people and 
give it to the rich. [‘ Hear, hear! ” 

*Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE said 
he wished to suggest that the Govern- 
ment should admit the principle of 
graduation in the right direction and 
should be prepared to make some varia- 
tion in the relief afforded by the Bill, 
which now worked inversely to the 
necessities of the case. In the district 
from which he came nearly all the large 
estates were paying fairly well and the 
landlords had no difficulty in obtaining 
their rents. The tendency of the rent 
was upwards, and there were minerals 
under the estate in almost every case 
which contributed nothing to the rates, 
and some of the landlords were drawing 
from these minerals £60,000 to £70,000 
a year. It seemed unfair to call upon 
the taxpayers through the State to con- 
tribute in such cases where no relief was 
at present required. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN said the effect of the 
Amendment would be to limit relief to 
land which paid no rent during the three 
past years, and to exclude every other 
tenant farmer in the kingdom from the 
benefits of the Bill. How could he be 
expected to do anything of the kind? 
It would be making both himself and 
the Bill ridiculous. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.) reminded the Com- 
mittee that, with regard to accommoda- 
tion land, the right hon. Gentleman 
held out some expectation that he would 
make provision. Why should that be 
granted? Because it was felt that 
accommodation land was so high in 
value that it was utterly unreasonable 
to give this exceptional relief in regard 
to rates on that land. Why, it could 
not come under the title of agricultural 
distress. Was this Bill to be looked on 
as a mere ratal Bill or a rating reform 
Bill having regard to agricultural dis- 
tress? That was the real difficulty in 


Mr. T. Lough. 
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all these Amendments which had been 
put forward on the ground that it was a 
mere Agricultural Rating Bill. If it 
was that, of course, there would be no 
ground for exempting accommodation 
land. [‘ Hear, hear!”] If the right 
hon. Gentleman would hold out some 
expectations that he would consider this 
matter—that where it appeared that, 
in consequence of the character of the 
district, it could not fairly be considered 
that that district was suffering from 


|agricultural distress--he would do a 


great deal to forward the progress of 
the Bill. [ Hear, hear!”] The prin- 
ciple which applied to accommodation 
land applied also to many parts of the 
land in the country. In 103 unions 
there had been no increase of assess- 
ments, and was there any fairness in 
the proposal that they should propose to 
make this exceptional relief. to the rates 
in those 103 unions? Surely there were 
cases which should not come within the 
Bill? He trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would hold out some expec- 
tation that relief would not be given 
where agricultural distress did not exist. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) urged that the principle of differ- 
entiation had been decided in the 
negative. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said it had 
been admitted as to accommodation 
land. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES did not 
follow the right hon. Gentleman, as he 
did not find accommodation land men- 
tioned in the Bill. He could not see 
how it could be raised. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN said, he had de- 
cided that the question should be sub- 
mitted to the Committee, so that it 
might have an opportunity of considering 
it on the words “let at.” Let at nothing 
at all was not covered by former 
Amendments. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES disclaimed 
all idea of questioning the Chairman’s 
tuling. What he had urged was 4 
reason for resisting the Amendment. 

*Mr. CHARLES HARRISON 
(Plymouth) desired to call attention to 
the terms of the Amendment, as regards 
the class of land which its adoption 
would exclude from the benefits of half 
rates conferred by the Bill. The Amend- 
ment referred to agricultural lands, from 
which no rent had been derived, and not 
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merely that for which no rent had 


been paid during the three years. Rent 
might not have been derived from the 
land, because either the land was derelict 
and out of cultivation, or was let to a 
tenant—as some farms were in Essex— 
rent free and tithe free, or else was let 
to a tenant who was unable to pay rent. 
Taking the first class, that of derelict 
farms, what possible good would the Bill 
do towards reclaiming and placing again 
into cultivation derelict and abandoned 
farms. Take a case of a derelict 100 
acres farm. The rates on such a farm at 
2s. 6d. net, assuming a rateable value 
of £100 a year, would amount in full to 
£12 10s. only, and to suppose that a 
grant of one-half or £6 5s. would suttice 
to bring back such a farm into cultivation 
was ludicrous. At least from £8 to £10 
per acre capital was required for any 
farm, and it would be for the House to 
judge how far that which required a 
£1,000 capital would be met by a grant 
of £6 5s. Again, taking the case of land 
let as mentioned in the other instances, 
what good would a grant of £6 5s. be to 
a tenant who held his land rent free, or 
even to one who could not afford to pay 
his rent. Grants in such cases would 
only be doles to the landlords, and would 
confer no benefit on the agricultural 
industry, and in such cases the grants 
ought not to be made, and for these 
reasons he strongly supported the 
Amendment, which would exclude lands 
unfarmed, derelict, or from which no 
rent had been derived, from the operation 
of the Bill. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) thought the 
Government might have gone even 
further than the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend. If there were no rents he 
thought there should be, not any half- 
rates, but no rates at all. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| He thought they should try to 
prevent money being thrown away, as it 
was, he feared, going to be in this case. 

*Mr. FREDERICK CAWLEY (Lan- 
cashire, Prestwich) declared that the 
constituencies of Lancashire would 
never have voted as they had done at 
the last election if they had known that 
relieving agricultural depression meant 
compensating landlords for having to 
reduce their rents. He believed the First 
Lord of the Treasury had declared in 
favour of the referendum. It was said 
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that they on that side of the House had 
a hostile feeling to the landlords ; they 
had nothing of the kind, but when land- 
owners wished to keep themselves at the 
public expense it was another matter. 

Mr. LOUGH explained that the 
object of the Amendment was to relieve 
those lands that were paying no rent. The 
Bill would give no relief in such cases. 
In his new character as standing up to 
explain the action of the Government, 
the Member for Lynn Regis was not a 
success. The Government had admitted 
the principle as to accommodation land. 
They were asked that the principle 
should be carried a little further and 
that land unable to pay rent should be 
freed from any rate. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said he did 
not profess to explain the intentions of 
the Government. He had a great diffi- 
culty in discovering what they were. 
[Laughter | What did their promise 
amount to in regard to accommoda- 
tion land as it was called? They 
were then discussing matters within 
the four corners of the Bill as it at pre- 
sent stood, and not as it might be at 
any future time, and from that point of 
view he submitted that so far as the Bill 
had gone there was no admission of the 
principle of differentiation. [{‘‘ Hear, 
!’? and Opposition laughter. | 


Rating Bill. 


hear ! 


Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 
(Stafford, Lichfield) said, he did not 
entirely agree with the terms of the 
Amendment, though he admitted the 
principle, and thought that if the Gov- 
ernment would make some concession on 
the point under discussion—that was to 
say, if they would consent to insert some 
clause or provision in the Bill to exempt 
from rating all land which at present 
paid no rent—it would greatly facilitate 


the passing of the Bill.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ | 
*Tue CHAIRMAN said, that any 


such Amendment, or clause, would be 
out of order, because it would be beyond 
the four corners of the Bill. 


*Sirn HENRY MEYSEY-THOMP- 
SON (Stafford, Handsworth) wished to 
point out to hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
the effect of the Amendment would be 
to exclude their old friend ‘‘ three acres 
and a cow.’’ [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ and 
laughter. | 
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*Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicestershire, 
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Harborough) said, the object of hon.’ 


Members on his side of the House was 
to endeavour by all means to prevent 
any of the alleged relief granted by the 
Bill going into the pockets of the rich 
landowners, who did not want it, in. 
stead of into the pockets of the men 
whose land paid no rent at all. In sup- 
port of the Amendment he would point 
out to the Committee that during the 
last 20 years, embracing the whole time 
of the agricultural depression, there were 
landowners in the country who, collec- 
tively, had received over £1,000,000,000 
as rent from agricultural land. Surely 
there should be some discrimination to 
insure that those landowners should not 
participate in the relief granted. It 


should be confined to those who needed | 


it, and especially to those who needed it 
most. [‘* Hear, hear !’’ | 

Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Lei- 
cester) said, he thought it would be con- 
venient if the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill explained the purpose 
of the Amendment to his own followers, 
for certainly some of them did not 
appear to understand it. For instance, 
the hon. Member for South-East Essex 
had apparently taken it to apply in an 
opposite direction to that intended by 
the Mover, while the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Handsworth Division 
imagined that it would not apply to the 
small holdings of ‘‘three acres and a 
cow.’ He took it that the Amend- 
ment would apply to all holders of land, 
whether of two, 50, or any other number 
of acres of land which paid no rent. 
Therefore, if the right hon. Gentleman 
would take the trouble to explain the 
purport of the Amendment to his fol- 
lowers, the explanation might result in 
a large addition in support of it in the 
Division Lobby. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ and 
laughter. | 

Mayor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) said, 
he perfectly understood that the effect of 
the Amendment was to give relief solely 


to land which had paid no rent for three | 


years, and with that limitation he did 
not agree. 

*Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE said he 
feared that the effect of the Amendment 
would be to exclude from the relief 
granted, large numbers of yeoman 
farmers, rather over 9,500, in the coun- 
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try who paid no rent, and suggested, in 
order to avoid this difficulty, that some 
such qualification as ‘‘lands over 30 
acres,’’ or some such words should be 
inserted in the Amendment. If the 
Government would admit the Amend- 
ment, it would as it stood omit a most 
deserving class and be fatal to the inten- 
tion of those who had supported the 
proposal. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, the two 
objections raised to the Amendment by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Handsworth Division and the hon. 
Member for the Tyneside Division— 
namely, that it would exclude allotment- 
holders and a large number of yeoman 
farmers from the relief granted—related 
to matters of detail rather than to the 
principle of the Amendment. But he 


| was quite ready to accept words which 


would exclude both those classes from 
the operation of the Amendment. The 
principle he sought to lay down by his 
proposal was that relief should only be 
given in cases where the agricultural de- 
pression had made it impossible for a 
rent to be paid. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.’’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 82 ; 
Noes, 190.—(Division List, No. 159.) 


*THe CHAIRMAN: The next 
Amendment which is in order is stand- 
ing in the name of the hon. Member for 
Merthyr Tydvil. 

Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT (Devon, 
South Molton) asked why his Amend- 
ment, which was on the Paper, was out 
of order—to insert after ‘‘ heredita- 
ments’’ the words :— 


‘* And, in consequence of such decreased rating 
liability, no occupier shall be liable for any 
increase of rent, nor shall any abatement of rent 
which has been allowed by a landlord to an 
occupier, of agricultural land be withdrawn 
during the operation of this Act.” 


*THeE CHAIRMAN : The Amendment 
imposes, although in an indirect way, cer- 
tain restrictions and conditions as to the 
relations between Jandlord and tenant, 
and therefore it cannot be brought 
within the four corners of the Bill. 
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*Mr. LOGAN asked why his Amend- 


ment was out of order—in proposing 
after ‘‘ hereditaments ’’ to insert :— 


Agricultural Land 


“and where the land occupied does not ex- 
ceed two acres in extent, the occupier thereof 
shall not be liable to assessment on account of 
such occupation in regard to any rate to which 
this Act applies.”’ 

*THE CHAIRMAN: Because the 
Amendment alters the general law of 
assessment in this country ; and the only 
way in which that law can be altered is 
by a proper Bill, brought in in the ordi- 
nary course, 

*Mr. LOGAN asked why his second 

Amendment was out of order—after 
‘hereditaments ’’ to insert :— 
“where the land occupied by any one tenant 
exceeds 50 acres in extent, and one quarter only 
of the rate in the pound payable in respect of 
buildings and other hereditaments where the 
holding is of the extent of 50 acres or less.” 


*Toe CHAIRMAN : The Committee 
cannot go back on the decision which it 
has come to that the occupier should pay 
one-half the rate. If Amendments to 
that, decision were admitted, there would 
be no end to the different fractions 
which could be moved as Amendments. 

Mr. Lambert and Mr. LouaHu were 
raising further questions, when 

*TueE CHAIRMAN called them to 
order. He said: I think I have ex- 
plained very fully the grounds of my 
ruling, and I must now call upon the 
hon. Member for Merthyr Tydvil to move 
his Amendment. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE, on behalf of 
Mr. Davip Tuomas, moved, in Sub- 
section (2) after ‘‘except a rate’’ to 
insert :— 

(a) Which is assessed under the Act of the 
43rd year of Elizabeth, Chapter 2, for the relief 
of the poor. 

He said that the object of his Amend- 
ment was to add the Poor Rate to the 
exceptions from the Act. That rate 
had been imposed ever since the days of 
Elizabeth, and it was fully recognised as 
an hereditary burden on the land. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty, in one of 
his former Budget speeches, had ad- 


mitted that, and had said that it was|to tithe rent, 


paid out of the landlord’s pocket. 
Poor Rate and the tithe-rent charge 
were originally imposed for the same 
purpose ; and about the 
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The difference in their objects was only 
a matter of modern growth. Would it 
be, fair when land was so subject to a 
charge in a family settlement in respect 
of a mortgage on tithe rent, that the 
House of Commons should intervene and 
say, ‘‘ We shall relieve the half of that 
charge and practically hand the differ- 
ence to the landlord.’’ He thought it 
might very fairly be said that by far the 
greater part of the land in this country 
had changed hands since the Act was 
passed imposing the Poor Rate as a 
burden upon the land. Every purchaser 
who had bought land since the Act of 
Elizabeth bought it with full knowledge 
that this burden was imposed upon it. 
At the time the charge was originally 
imposed it bore a much higher propor- 
tion to the value of the land than it did 
at the present moment. The tendency 
of the Poor Rate had been gradually to 
go down, and it was never so low as 
now. So that the burden which was 
imposed upon land three hundred years 
ago, subject to which every transaction 
with regard to land had been carried 
through, had been decreasing year by 
year, yet, when it had come to the lowest 
point to which it had ever attained, the 
Government said they must relieve it to 
the extent of one-half! Within the 
memory of hon. Members of that House 
the burdens on land amounted to some- 
thing like 30 per cent. of the value of 
the land. Let them assume that at that 
time a purchaser bought land knowing 
there was a burden upon it of something 
like 30 per cent. of its value. The first 
thing he would take into account would 
be the burdens upon the land. In Essex 
the first question would be, what was 
the Poor Rate and what the tithe rent ? 
The tithe rent there was 7s. per acre, or 
about one-fourth of the rent of the land. 
In Wales the tithe rent would be some- 
thing like ls. or 2s. an acre. The pur- 
chaser in Essex would pay less for his 
land, owing to the fact that the tithe 
rent was higher there, than would a 
purchaser buying the same class of land 
in Wales, where the burdens were not 





so high. If that was true with regard 
why should it not be 


The | equally applicable to the Poor Rate? If 


the Poor Rate was a burden of 30 or 40 


per cent. on land, the purchaser would 


nature of| discover that in calculating the amount 
the tithe there could be no doubt. | he would derive by way of per centage 
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on his investment. He would take into 
account the burden on the land, whether 
it was the Poor Rate, the tithe rent, 
the Improvement Kate, or one of those 
rates which were charged in the Fen 
District for drainage purposes. The 
Bill excepted any rate, which is assessed 
under any commission of sewers, or in 
respect of any drainage, wall, or em- 
bankment, or other work for the benefit 
of the land, and yet the Government 
would not make it in respect of a rate 
which was very much older. If there 
was a case for making an exception in 
favour of an embankment set up 100 or 
200 years ago, on what ground did they 
make the exception? The exception 
was in favour of a charge upon land in 
respect of which a rate was proposed by 
Act of Parliament for the special benefit 
of the land. But was not the Poor 
Rate for the special benefit of the land ? 
[An Hon. Memper: ‘‘No!’’] Who 
did it benefit? Who were the people 
who fell upon the rate in the rural dis- 
tricts? The labourers, who had been 
spending their lives upon the land. The 
hon. Member said it was for the benefit | 
of the land to set up an embankment 
and keep it in good repair, but it was 
not for the benefit of the land to relieve 
their poor, their labourers, who had been 
spending their strength and health upon 
the development of the land. Labour 
was cheap, of course. The hon. Member 
would differentiate in favour of an em- 
bankment and drainage, but he would | 
not extend the same favour to | 





labourer who had been expending the 
whole of his strength upon the land. | 
His claim was that, if the Government | 
were prepared to make an exception in 
favour of a main drain, they should 
extend the same exception in favour of | 
the labourers who had been doing so| 
much for the land. There was no argu- | 
ment in favour of any proposition incor- | 
porated in the Bill which did not 
equally apply to this case. Here, in the 
Bill, they made an exception in favour of 
a charge for drainage. Why? Because | 
it was a charge upon the land, because | 
every man who purchased the land| 
knew there was this charge upon it. It 
might be imposed by Act of Parliament, 
or it might be in the form of a rate, but 
at the same time it was a charge upon 
the land which every purchaser knew of, 
and would reduce the purchase-money 
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by the value of that charge. That 
charge had been made two hundred 
years ago, but here he was proposing an 
exception in favour of a charge upon 
land made by Queen Elizabeth in respect 
of Poor Rate in the year 1601. Since 
then he did not believe there was a 
tenth part of the land in this Kingdom 
which had not changed hands. It had 
changed hands subject to that charge, 
and if they were going to make an 
exception in favour of main drainage, 
the Public Health Act, General District 
Rate, or an embankment rate, it ought 
to be made in favour of this, which was 
equally a charge and which was imposed 
over 300 years ago. He begged to move 
the Amendment. 

*Sir HENRY MEYSEY - THOMP- 
SON said, the hon. Member for 
Carnarvon had founded the principal 
part of his argument on the asser- 
tion that tithes and the Poor Rate 
had been imposed with the same 
and for the same _ purpose. 
He agreed with the assertion, but 
entirely disagreed with the arguments 
founded upon it. The hon. Member’s 
theory was, that because tithes, which 
formerly represented poor and education 
rates, had now been fastened upon land 
(although undoubtedly personalty was 
formerly equally subject to them), there- 
fore personalty should escape Poor Rate 
altogether. It seemed to him the argu- 
ment pointed in exactly the opposite 
direction. Personalty and realty were 
both equally subject to tithe. Person- 
alty had shuffled out of its responsi- 
bilities and shifted the whole burden on 
to real estate, but in his opinion that 
constituted an argument for saying that 
personalty ought to bear its full share 
of the burdens of the Poor Rate, and 
not that it should be allowed to shuffle 
off that responsibility also. The argu- 
ment was strengthened by the fact that 
exactly the same thing happened with 
regard to the Land Tax. The first Act 


|of 1692, which was called an Aid to the 


King, in the second Section laid the tax 
on all personal estate ; the third Section 
laid it on all salaries and pensions ; and 
it was only the fourth Section that laid 
it on the land. These duties on 
salaries and pensions, entitled the Land 
Tax, which had been up till then 
voted annually, were made perpetual 
as late as 1836. Now, however, as 
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in the case of the tithes, personalty, 
offices, and pensions had managed to 
shuffle off all responsibility with regard 
to this tax on to the land, and that was 
a strong reason why realty should not 
bear the whole burden in the case of the 
rates. He disputed the proposition that 
these had become hereditary burdens, 
because land had been bought and sold 
subject to them. In the case of land 
purchased since the imposition of tithes 
and Land Tax the purchasers would be 
entitled to say that as land was already 
so heavily taxed in these ways no further 
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pockets of the landlords, and which the 
Marquess of Hartington had stated was 
one from which land had no right to be 
exempted. 

Mr. LOUGH said he wished to 
hear the views of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty on this Amendment, 
which was in accordance with principles 
which the right hon. Gentleman had ad- 
vocated for 20 years. The poor rate, in 
its present form, was an ancient heritage 
which the country poor had benefited 
by for three centuries, and of which they 
ought not to be hastily deprived. The 





taxation could be imposed upon it, and 


average poor rate was only a little over 


they would have a right to look to some| 9d. in the pound in England, and in 
reduction in their burdens as those on| many places it amounted to only a few 


the rest of the country were lightened. | pence. 
Mr. Pitt, in his speech on the Land Tax | it was falling. 


in 1798, said that it ought not to be} 
diminished until many burdens which | 
weighed more heavily on the public had | 
been taken off. It was probable that | 
every single one of the burdens of taxa- | 
tion Mr. Pitt had then in his mind had 
already been abolished, 


Tax still continued. He could not) 


admit that because personalty had suc-| with in an injudicious way. 


but the Land} 


Therefore it was not high and 
There was no precedent 
for paying the rate out of Imperial taxa- 
tion. If this burden were imposed on 
the Imperial taxpayer the result would 
be local extravagance, a diminution of 
| responsibility, and an increase of pauper- 
‘ism. At present localities had absolute 
control over the rate and its dimensions. 
The question ought not to be meddled 
If the poor 


cessfully evaded the burden of tithes | rate was to be relieved at all the relief 
and Land Tax and placed them on| should be given in towns, because when 
other shoulders, there was any reason|a countryman felt the pinch of poverty 








why it should be allowed to do so in the | 


case of rates. 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr | 
Tydvil) remarked that the hon. Member | 
who had last spoken had argued that the | 
Poor Rate was not a hereditary tax on | 
land, but this was what the First Lord | 
of the Admiralty—who had been con- 
spicuous by his absence from these 
Debates—said in 1888 :— 


“A large portion of the rates are hereditary 
burdens, subject to which property is bought 
and sold and which, therefore, should come 
distinetly from the pockets of the landlord.” 


[(‘‘Hear, hear!’’] In the same year 
the Marquess of Hartington said :— 


“T fully admit that portion of the rates which 
are paid by real property, such as the Poor Rate, 
are an hereditary burden upon the land from 
which land has no right to be exempted.” 


[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’?] Yet the right hon. 
Gentleman who had introduced this Bill 
proposed that the taxpayers should con- 
tribute half towards the relief of a rate 
which the First Lord of the Admiralty 
had said should distinctly come from the 





he generally migrated to a town. In 
agricultural districts, where the poor 
rate was but a slight burden, there was 
no need of relief. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN opposed the Amend- 
|ment on the ground that it would pre- 
vent the accomplishment of at least half 
of the good work which he hoped would 
be done by this Bill. If the poor rate 
and the highway rate were exempted 
from the operation of the Measure, the 
sum which it was proposed to grant for 
the relief of agriculture would be reduced 
by about £800,000. 

Sir HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
| hampton, E.) said, that no complaint was 
made of the old poor rate by the wit- 
nesses who gave evidence before the 
Royal Commission, and it had been 
stated over and over again that it was 
a decreasing rate. He admitted that 
the poor rate was paid by the landlord, 
because the tenant knew what the 
amount was and could take it into con- 
sideration in estimating the rent which 
he was prepared to pay. He objected 
to the proposal to pay half this rate out 
of Imperial funds, because it was the 
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first step towards a national poor rate,|could, this relief outside the poor rate 
which would be withoutdoubt, in anecon- | proper. 

omic sense, one of the greatest calamities| Tur FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
by which this country could be cursed. | SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
The proposal would bring back all the} E.) thought that he ought to.say a word 
old evils which existed prior to 1834,/as to the argument advanced by the 
and which involved .an amount of agri-| right hon. Gentleman. The right hon, 
cultural distress compared with which|Gentleman’s objection to this provision 
the agricultural depression of to-day was | of the Bill was that it was a step towards 
absolutely insignificant. That was the/a national poor rate. He did not pro. 
point of this Amendment. The question | pose to argue that question, nor did he 
of the highway rate was practically | think it would be right to argue whether 
eovered by the decision to which the|a national poor rate would be good or 
Committee had already come, and he|bad. He was quite ready to admit for 
thought they must not go through rate | his own part that if ever such a proposal 
by rate ; but his hon. Friend raised this|was carried out it would be open to 
question not on financial grounds affect- | many of the dangers to which the right 
ing the Bill, but on general economic | hon. Gentleman had referred. But the 
grounds. It was a fact that they were | Government denied altogetuer that this 
removing a large element of economic|was a step towards the national poor 
expense from the control of the poor rate|rate. It was a contribution from 
and introducing extravagance into the | national sources to the poor rate, but it 
administration of the Poor Law. As-|left with the locality ample inducements 
suming that the contention was correct, | to economical administration of the Poor 
the Government were going to exagge-| Law. On the farmers of the country 
rate that extravagance ; they were going | would remain after this Bill passed the 
to intrust a body which might be extra-|duty to provide half the poor rate. 
vagant with the uncontrolled expendi-| Surely the right hon. Gentleman would 





ture of money paid by Imperial taxation. | not complain that the necessity of pro- 
That was a considerable danger. There! viding half the poor rate would not 


was no doubt that, so far as the urban | impose on the farmers of the country an 
ratepayers were concerned, their posi-}ample inducement to the economical 
tion was much more to be complained | administration of the Poor Law? Every 
of with respect to the poor rate than| guarantee for economical administra- 
with respect to any other rate. How did | tion appeared to him to remain under 
they get this low average of poor rate ?| the new system in almost as great force 
They obtained it because the low rate in| as under the old system If the removal 
the agricultural districts counterbalanced | of this portion of the burden was really 
the enormously high rate in larger towns. | likely to tend to local extravagance, he 
In the towns there were no 9d., 10d., or} feared that both the measures of the 
ls. poor rates. The town he represented | Government of the right hon. Gentleman 
paid 3s. or 4s. in the pound, because the | and other measures for which the present 
influx of pauperism was inevitable into|Government was responsible stood con- 
the large towns, and the towns had to | cerned. | Cheers. ] Only two days ago 
pay an increased poor rate really to pro- | every hon. Gentleman opposite main- 
vide for the paupers that came from the | tained that the rates should be divided 
agricultural districts. He did not ask| between the owner and the occupier. 
much for the large towns. He wanted | They proposed that the occupiers should 
1o keep down the expenditure of the poor | be relieved of half the rates, and if that 
rate, and the only mode of doing so was| was a proceeding which would induce 
by strict local control, accompanied by | occupiers to go in the direction of extra- 
local responsibility and local liability. | vagant administration of the local rates, 
This was a new question, therefore, and | how could hon. Gentlemen opposite take 
he thought it ought to be dealt with! upon themselves the responsibility of 
upon rather broader grounds than any | making any such proposal? It was felt 
effect it might have in destroying the|that the burden of the rates was an 
Bill. The Amendment would not destroy | ample inducement to economy in admin- 
the Bill; but he maintained that on|istration of the whole of the rates. 
every ground they ought to keep, if they | What hon. Members felt, therefore, was 


Sir Henry Fowler. 
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that there should be a division of the 
rates between occupier and owner. 
What the Government felt was that the 
rates should be halved and a part borne 
by the State. Hon. Gentlemen would 
thus feel that they were guilty of some 
inconsistency in supposing that any 
material inducement to extravagance 
would be introduced in our system, or 
that any material motive for economy 
would be removed by the proposals now 
made by the Government. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS thought | 
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the Government made no difference in 
classification of land, such as between 
land and buildings, but imposed the Poor 
Rate, and adopted the expedient of 
relieving the occupier by dividing the 
rate between the tenant and landlord, 
and threw half the rate on the landlord. 
| So also in 1874, the Rating Act of 1874 
added to instead of exempting from Poor 
Rates, woodlands, sporting and other 
rights, and various classes of property in 
| land and mines which had not hitherto 
|in law been subject to Poor Rates, thus 





that the Leader of the House had not| showing that hitherto various classes of 
sufficiently met the important point / real property had been in modern years 
raised by the right hon, Gentleman. No| added to that class which the statute of 
one could doubt that there would be| Elizabeth 300 years ago had already 
additional extravagance if the Bill was| made subject to Poor Rate on the very 


carried in its present form. ‘The Measure 
was to be a temporary one, and rural 
local authorities would consider it to be 
their duty to make hay while the sun 
shone. They would increase their ex- 
penditure as much as possible during the 
five years for the purpose of obtaining 
the relief which rural ratepayers would 
receive under the Bill. If there were, 
for example, any additions to union 
buildings needed, the authorities would 


take this opportunity to carry out the 


erections. The Bill relieved landlords 
of considerable obligations under which 
they were placed at the present time. 
The poor rate to some extent must be a 
rate in aid of wages, and if the Com-| 


| ground, as stated in the Act of 1874, 
that poor rates should be imposed and 
extended to that class of property, and 
this showed that all property alike ought 
to contribute, and contribute equally, to 
the Poor Rate. 


Onthe return of the CHAIRMAN after the 
usual interval, 


Mr. J. H. JOHNSTONE (Sussex, Hor- 
sham) said a good deal was heard from 
time to time about hereditary burdens 
on land. But it should not be forgotten 
| when that question was being considered 
| that the hereditary capacity to bear those 

burdens had been diminished not only 





mittee took away one-half of the amount | by economic causes, but by the action of 
of the poor rate from the agricultural | the Legislature—as, for instance, by the 
population the practical result would be! measures for the relief of the poor—dur- 
to put that additional amount into the| ing the present century. [‘ Hear, hear !”1 
pockets of the landlords. In the past} With regard to the present Amendment, 
landlords had in a large measure allowed | the only faint meed of praise he could 
the cottages to fall into disrepair, so as| give it was that it was grammatical, 
to get rid of the obligation to support | which was more than could be said for a 
the agricultural 1: tbourers. He hoped | great number of the Amendments on the 
that his hon. Friend would press his | paper. [Laughter.| But when he said 
Amendment. that he had said all that could be ad- 
*Mr. CHARLES HARRISON main-| vanced in its favour, for it was really 
tained that this was the first occasion | one of the worst Amendments which had 
in 300 years upon which legislation had| been put down to the Bill. |‘ Hear, 
been brought forward in favour of ex-|hear!”| The Bill was founded upon 
empting property from the Poor Rate.| the Report of the Royal Commission on 
In 1833, 1835, and 1875 careful investi-| Agriculture, which pointed out most 
gations were made in connection with | | plainly that when this hereditary burden 
this subject, and special relief was granted | for the relief of the poor was originally 
to land in respect of certain classes of | imposed by the statute of Elizabeth it 
rates, but among them the Poor Rate| was in one sense a national poor rate, 
had never been singled out for legislative| for it was imposed on the inhabitant 
treatment. In 1835, when the poor law | occupier not according to the amount 
rate was first introduced into Ireland,|of land he held, but according to his 
| 
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ability to pay. But that principle had 
been largely departed from during the 
latter half of this century ; for the Poor 
Rate, which at one time fell upon all de- 
scriptions of property, was now borne 
by land alone. How could it be argued 
with justice or with reason that burdens 
which were of Imperial importance, 
which concerned Imperial welfare, and 
especially the burden of the relief of the 
poor, should be allowed to fall on one 
class of property alone—the class, too, 
that had greatly diminished in value 
and importance—when it was 
original intention of the Legislature that 
they should be borne by all classes of the 
community ? 
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unless the Amendment were adopted. 
The total expenditure in one of the 
unions was £7,111. At present the 
Treasury subvention to the union was 
£1,238. If things remained as _ they 
were there would bea strong inducement 
to economy, because the bulk of the 
expenditure would come from the pocket 
of the owner of the land. _ But the Bill 
would add another £3,000 to the Trea- 
sury subvention. In that union in the 
future £4,238 would be paid by the 
Imperial Treasury, and only £2,873 
would be borne by the local rates, 
Where was the inducement to economy 
in such circumstances? There was no 
such inducement. On the contrary, the 


Mr. LLOY D-GEORGE congratulated | tendency would be to incvease the poor 


the hon. Member on getting off the speech | 
which was so ruthlessly clotured by the| Treasury subvention. 


rate, and subsequently to increase the 
The Treasury 


Leader of the House last night, and con-| subvention was limited only by the ex- 


gratulated the Leader of the House on | 


penditure of which it formed one-half, 


his instinct in cutting short that speech, | and there was, therefore, every induce- 


for a more damaging one to the Bill, | ment to extravagant expenditure. 
could not well be made. The hon. Mem- | 
ber had said that by the statute of | 


Elizabeth the rate for the relief of the 
poor was imposed upon all classes of 
property. True, and every class of 
property bore it now. The only differ- 


ence was that realty asked to be relieved 
of 50 per cent. of the burden, and per- 
sonalty said, “ no, we want things to go 
on as they have gone on since Elizabeth.” 
The Government had made no attempt 


to answer the arguments advanced 
by theOpposition. Practically the answer 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board came to this—“T will not 
answer your arguments, it is quite enough 
to say that if the Amendment is carried 
the plunder provided by the Bill will be 
less for the landlords ; the £500,000 that 
would otherwise go into the pockets of 
the landlords would not go there if the 
Amendment were carried.” He hoped 
the country would realise that that was 
practically the only answer vouchsafed 
by the Government to the arguments of 
the Opposition. The Leader of the 
House had contended that if the Bill 
were carried in its present form it would 
not have the effect of encouraging 
extravagant expenditure in the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law. He would 
take a few unions in Cambridgeshire, 
which was a purely agricultural county, 
and would point out what the effect of 
the Bill could be upon those unions 


Mr. J. H. Johnstone. 





The 
capacity of land to bear burdens was 
higher than it was at the beginning of 
the century. The trustees of Guy's 
Hospital were then receiving £1 an acre 
for land in Lincolnshire, which now 
yielded them 34s. an acre. As rents 
had gone up the burdens on land had 
gone down. In Anglesey the rate had 
gone down by 50 per cent., whilst the 
rents had gone up by 125 ‘per cent. 
There was legitimate ground of complaint 
that the Government did not attempt to 
answer the arguments of the Opposition. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): I wish I had been 
able to rise ten minutes ago, because 
there was then present a Member of the 
Government of high authority on these 
questions. [The First Lorp of the 
ApMIRALTY returned to his place 
amid cheers and laughter.| We are 
on a question which is by far the 
gravest involved in this Bill. As I said 
upon the First Reading, the question of 
the operation of the Bill upon the Poor 
Rate is by far the most important and 
grave consideration involved in the 
whole Bill. There is one great authority 
upon this subject whose absence I began 
by regretting, who is not always absent, 
but who, in the words of a celebrated 
phrase, appears from time to time as a 
transient and embarrassed phantom— 
[laughter|—going backwards and _for- 
wards like the ghost of a departed 
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opinion. I refer to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. He has held by far the 
most authoritative opinions on this 
subject. His opinions are well known ; 
they have been declared over and over 
again. The doctrine of the hereditary 
rate has been denounced, but he is the 
inventor of that phrase ; he applied it 
to the Poor Rate, the old County Rate. 
It is now proposed to pay one-half that 
rate out of the national Exchequer. The 
right hon. Gentleman may say, ‘‘ Cir- 
cumstances have altered since I ex- 
pressed my opinions about the hereditary 
rate ;’’ but, as has just been indicated 
by the hon. Member for Carnarvon, the 
rate has fallen in every county in 
England. In the county in which the 
right hon. Gentleman resides the rates 
have fallen by ls. 2d. in the pound since 
his opinions were expressed. In a great 
part of the country, as the hon. Member 
for Carnarvon has said, rents have not 
fallen, but they have risen. We have 
the broad fact that, in a great part of 
the country at all events, rates have 
diminished and rents increased. We are 
entitled to know from one particular 
Member of the Administration intro- 
ducing this Bill how far and for what 
reason he has altered his doctrine of the 
hereditary rate, when a Bill of this kind, 
affecting the whole framework of the 
rates of this country, is introduced. We 
are told by the Minister for Agriculture 
that this is above all a rating Bill, and 
that the question of agricultural depres- 
sion is quite incidental to this reform of 
the general principles of rating in this 
country. If that is the character of this 
Bill, have we not a right to hear from 
the First Lord of the Admiralty what 
are his views of the hereditary rate dealt 
with by this Bill? It is sometimes said 
that ‘‘silence gives consent,’’ but I am 
not sure that his silence is of that 
character ; but, if it is, it is a silence 
and a consent that require explanation. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] This is a reform of 
the principles of rating in this country ; 
it sets aside the whole doctrine of the 
right hon. Gentleman as to the heredi- 
tary rate. This is one of the features of 
this Bill for the reform of the general 
principles of rating in this country. In 
it there is also a principle which the 
right hon. Gentleman never advanced, 
and that is the reform of rating in this 
country in the interests of one class 
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alone. That is a principle which re- 
quires some justification. Whoever has 
thought on this subject has felt the 
infinite perils which surround the paying 
of the Poor Rate out of the National 
Exchequer. On the introduction of the 
Bill I called attention to that danger. 
I referred to the opinions of Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis on the danger of a 
national Poor Rate. We all know what 
were the mischiefs produced by the con- 
dition of things which existed before the 
new Poor Law. With the facilities 
there were for increasing the Poor Rate 
farmers paid little or no wages and 
maintained their labourers out of the 
Poor Rate, thus reducing them, even in 
times of what were considered agricul- 
tural prosperity, to a condition of de- 
gradation amounting almost to servitude. 
At various times Ministers have made 
proposals to alleviate the pressure of 
rates by subsidies in country districts 
and also in town districts ; but these 
subsidies have always been subject to the 
payment of particular expenses ; there 
has never been anything approaching 
this system of taking one-half the rate ; 
that is an entire novelty ; no such pro- 
posal has been made before; and the 
dangers are so obvious that they have 
been recognised by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty in the subsidies he gave as 
well as by Sir Stafford Northcote and by 
Sir R. Peel when he gave assistance in 
the maintenance of the police. This 
Bill takes the first step towards a 
national Poor Rate; I do not know 
whether hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
reflected upon the consequences of a 
national Poor Rate to the interests with 
which they are specially identified. I 
know very well there are persons in this 
country who would be glad to see a 
national Poor Rate, but I am very 
much astonished that they should be 
found among the landed interest and in 
the Conservative Party. Depend upon 
it, the small modicum of relief they will 
get out of this Bill they will bitterly 
repent taking when they come to see 
what are the results of a national Poor 
Rate. They may get sixpence under 
this Bill; but I should be sorry to 
estimate the amount, the hundreds and 
thousands they will have to pay if this 
principle is once established. That is 
by far the gravest part of the Bill. It 
is said, ‘“‘Oh! but it is only half.’”’ 
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Yes ; but how soon will it be the whole ? 
The principle upon which this claim is 
made is one which is not for half only ; 
no distinction in principle can be made 
between a demand for half and a 
demand for the whole. You are ona 
descending scale when you have accepted 
—not relief for the distress of the agri- 
cultural interest, which we are told is 
not the material point ; it is the reform 
of rating in this country—as a principle 
of reform in rating the throwing of half 
the rate upon the national Exchequer. 
How long will it be before you take the 
whole from the national Exchequer ? 
[Cheers.| This is a most rash and a 
most unwise proposal, not only on 
account of the inequalities with which 
it is to be administered, but of the 
danger of the principle which is involved. 
We can only raise our warning voice to- 
day—a voice which we knowis unavailing. 
It is quite right that the Committee and 
the country should understand what are 
the consequences of a Measure of this 
character—a Measure which professes to 
be founded upon an interim Report 


hurried upon the Table of the House 
without any discussion of the principles 
of rating which it professes to reform, a 


Measure which is advocated in ‘the sort 
of speeches to which we have just 
listened— | ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | —speeches 
which display the smallest knowledge of 
the principle of rating. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): The right 
hon. Gentleman repeats over and over 
again, like hon. Members opposite-— 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’|—- isolated passages 
from old Reports, and I must say that 
the way in which he uses the quotations 
shows the very small degree to which he 
has gone to the bottom of the question. 
The right hon. Gentleman reminds one 
of the elementary schoolboy who repeats 
certain formule out of the catechism 
without any explanation or modification, 
and shows no real intelligence in the 
matter. [‘‘Oh!’’] The right hon. 
Gentleman wishes to know whether I 
stand by the doctrines I laid down in 
previous years. There has been no 
change whatever in my views. Because 
the burden on the land is an hereditary 
one, hon. Gentlemen think it ought not 
to be touched. Have there not been 
what are called hereditary exceptions ? 
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Do hon. Members not remember that 
land has been exempt from other 
charges, that the Death Duties used not 
to be imposed upon land? Hon. Mem- 
bers make quotations from speeches I 
made when land was prosperous, when 
rents were rising, and when the whole 
position was entirely different, and 
apply them to the present state of 
things. One hon. Member spoke of 
plunder for the landlords. It has been 
proved over and over again that this is 
a temporary Bill, and even the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wol- 
verhampton acknowledges that relief 
only ultimately goes to the landlords ; 
it is acknowledged by all who under- 
stand the question that relief under the 
Bill does not go into the pockets of the 
landlords. Under the Leadership of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Monmouth the statement as to 
the landlords has been repeated ad 
nauseam, and hon. Members on this side 
have been obliged to put themselves 
under restraint—[ironical cheers|—and 
listen to the charges made against them, 
charges which have been refuted over 
and over again. <A greater misrepre- 
sentation than that this is a national 
Poor Rate could not be made, but the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Op- 
position has a particular power of putting 
into the mouths of his political opponents 
opinions which they do not hold, and 
which they have not expressed. If I 
thought this was the first step towards 
a national Poor Rate I would not bea 
party to it ; I am thoroughly against a 
national Poor Rate. The principle of 
the Bill is that land is to be assessed at 
half its value. [‘‘And the other 
half ?’’}] There is a subvention. [Op- 
position cheers.| All Governments have 
given subventions which have gone to 
the relief of the Poor Rate. The right 
hon. Gentleman is pushing the argument 
beyond legitimate limits when he says 
this is distinctly a contribution to the 
Poor Rate. I hold as strong objections 
to a national Poor Rate as the right 
hon. Gentleman, and I see nothing in 
the Bill which, in the slightest degree, 
goes beyond what has been done before, 
either in amount, or in principle, or in 
organisation, or in any other way. 

*Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, that on the ques- 
tion of rating he had always sat at the 
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feet of the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken ; to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman he always turned for an exposi- 
tion of the true principles relating to 
the question. One sentence uttered by 


the right hon. Gentleman in 1871 parti- 
cularly appealed to him, but he would 
not quote if he thought that circum- 
stances had done anything to alter the 
right hon. Gentleman’s opinions. 
right hon. Gentleman said :— 


The 


“ With respect to the Poor Rates, I rejoice to 
say that it seems that the turning point has 
arrived, and, unless the House shall take the 
dangerous step of supplementing the Poor Rates 
by grants from the Consolidated Fund— 
[Opposition cheers|—there may be some hopes of 
the Poor Rates being reduced. But I am quite 
sure that no step is more certain to increase our 
expenditure on poor relief than if the House 
were to open the flood-gates of the Consolidated 
Fund — [Opposition cheers] — a course. which 
would damage, not only the administration of 
Poor Law, but also injuriously affect many 
other institutions of the country.” 


If that sentence had been spoken by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton on the Second 
Reading he was sure he would not have 
been called to order. [ Hear, hear!”] 
Its force was as great now as it was then. 
Itwasan eternal principle which could not 
be affected by lapse of time, or by any 
considerations arising from agricultural 
depression. The truth of the prophesy 
had only been too well proved by the 
result of the great subventions which 
had been given from the Treasury, 
for which the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self was so largely responsible. During 
the four years which preceded the great 
subventions to local administration the 
general local expenditure rose only by 
about £400,000 or £500,000 a year ; but 
during the four years that followed these 
subventions, it rose by a sum exceed- 
ing a million. What then was likely to 
be the effect of this great subvention of 
£2,000,000 which was to be given mostly 
in relief of the poor rate? And to what 
districts was it to be given? They were 
not the districts that needed it the most. 
He had been looking through the unions 
in the different counties, and taking the 
poor rate alone, he found that in Staff- 
ordshire the highest rate was in the 
Unions of Wolverhampton, Walsall and 
West Bromwich ; in Worcestershire, in 
the Kidderminster Union; in Derbyshire 
in the Derby Union ; in Chester, in the 
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Chester and Birkenhead Unions; in 
Lancashire, in the Salford Union ; in 
Kent, in the Medway Union; in Dur- 
ham, in the Hartlepool Union; and in 
Northumberland, in the Tynemouth 
Union. This showed that the expendi- 
ture on the poor, which was common 
to town and country, was as a rule far 
higher in the country than the town; 
and the passage he had quoted from the 
right hon. Gentleman went far to show 
that this Bill was likely to be a calamity 
rather than a benefit to those districts 
which it was intended to relieve. 

Mr. LOUGH contended that this 
question went to the very root of the 
principle of local taxation in this coun- 
try. Although the conditions of agri- 
culture had changed so much for the 
worse in the last 20 years, it was possible 
that they might mend again, and there- 
fore the House ought not to adopt per- 
manently a principle on which they might 
never be able to go back. What did the 
Members of the Government do on this 
question? They stood up in their places 
and made one remark, apologised for 
making it, and then sat down, The 
First Lord of the Treasury contended 
that a subsidy from the Imperial 
Exchequer would not interfere with 
economy ; but experience was against 
that statement. Subsidies always had 
interfered with economy. It would 
be found in Ireland, for instance, that 
the more the House of Commons con- 
tributed by way of subvention, the 
more the local rates increased. He 
appealed to independent opinion on the 
other side of the House. Was his hon. 
Friend the Member for King’s Lynn 
wishing to see a National poor rate 
established? If so, why did he not get 
up and say so? The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bodmin often 
lectured hon. Members around him. He 
was sure the House would very much 
like to hear some expression of opinion 
from the right hon. Gentleman. He 
was told also that he ought to appeal to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of London to tell the 
House what he thought on this matter. 
He believed that hon. Members opposite 
flattered themselves that it did not 
matter what they did because this was a 
Bill for five years. He advised them 
not to harbour any such delusion as that. 
If they accepted this bad principle 
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to-day they would never be able to go 
back upon it. The contention of the 
Opposition was that by this step all the 
evils that were put an end to by the 
reform of the Poor Law in 1834 would 
be revived, and the result would be 
extravagance and an increase of paupe- 
rism. He hoped the Committee would 
excuse him for intervening a second 
time in the Debate, but his excuse was 
that he felt deeply on the question. In 
this country the principle of leaving the 
charge for the poor on local taxation 
had always been placed on local taxation 
and he hoped the Government would not 
alter that principle. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Isle of Thanet) hoped the Committee 
would bearin mind that thesystem of sub- 
ventions was not a novelty and was not 
beingintroduced for the first time. Rightly 
or wrongly ithad prevailed for many years. 
Very great caution ought to be exercised 
against abuse where grants of this kind 
were involved. The real danger which 
they had to face, where subventions were 
concerned, was that the money might be 
got hold of by a set of persons who had 
fads of their own which they desired to 
carry out. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 


had voted the other day to place half 
the rates upon the owners, while, on the 


other hand, they denied them fair 
representation on the body that spent 
the money. In many parishes the land 
was held by only three or four owners, 
and of course they found themselves in a 
minority of one to the hundred in the 
Parish Council. It was a mockery to 
say in such cases as that, that the owners 
had a practical representation on the 
Councils. Therefore the greater portion 
of the burden of the local taxation was 
placed upon the shoulders of those who 
were not fairly represented. During the 
discussion upon the County Council Bill 
it had been pointed out, over and over 
again, that the larger share of the local 
burdens would be placed upon those who 
practically had no representation. He 
hoped that the Government would take 
some precautions against the abuse that 
he had pointed out, and that they would 
reconsider the whole question of local 
expenditure with the view of checking 
the scandalous extravagance of crotchet- 
mongers, who were, no doubt, most 
benevolent and philanthropic persons, 
but who appeared to be interested in 


Mr. Lough. 
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spending as much money as they could 
on technical education, free libraries, and 
other similar matters. He had always 
been in favour of the nationalisation of 
the poor rates, so that the local charges 
should fall upon the taxpayers as 
a whole. In the old days the 
country gentlemen were too proud of 
their important position, and would 
never listen to any proposals which 
touched their importance, and they now 
equally resisted the attempt to place the 
control of the local expenditure in any 
hands but their own. That was the 
real reason why the local burdens were 
not equally distributed, and had been 
thrown altogether upon the land. Some 
means ought to be adopted for clipping 
the wings of the various local bodies, 
many of whom were really worse than 
the School Board. 

*Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE said, that 
allusion had been made to the hereditary 
burdens upon land, and he desired to 
point out that the Poor Rate, admittedly 
an hereditary burden upon land, had, in 
the case of the eight Unions selected by 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
which were presumably typical of the 
whole country,fallen from £49,512 in 1867 
to £25,772 in 1894. Notwithstanding 
that fact the landlords were now asking 
that an additional £12,500 should be 
taken off the local taxation and placed 
upon the shoulders of the general tax- 
payer. He admitted some other rates 
had been increased, but as a whole the 
rates had been reduced considerably. 
There was certainly no case for any re- 
duction of the Poor Rate upon agricul- 
tural land, for it had during the past 
quarter of a century steadily declined 
and gone down 50 per cent. He there- 
fore supported the exclusion of this rate 
from the operation of the Bill. 

Mr. Luoyp-Groreer, Mr. J. W. Logan 
and Mr. Ape. Smiru (Herts, Hertford) 
rose together. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY claimed to move, “That the 
Question be now put.” 

*Tuoe CHAIRMAN withheld his as- 
sent, because it appeared to him that 
the Committee was prepared shortly to 
come to a decision without that Motion. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE pointed out 
that an hon. Member on the Govern- 
ment side of the House had risen to 
take part in the Debate. 
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*Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 

ber for Hertford has been in this House 
long enough to make known his inten- 
tion to speak without it being necessary 
for the hon. Member for Carnarvon to 
intervene. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE again rose. 
*Toe CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member rise to a point of order ? 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, that he 
rose to make an observation in the 
general Debate. He did not intend to 
intervene on the point of order. 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY claimed to move, “That the 
Question be now put.” 


Question put, “That the Question be 
now put.” 
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alleys was met by means of an improve- 
ment rate. The Legislature had in the 
Public Health Act and District Rating 
Acts recognised the principle that a road 
which was not a main road was practi- 
cally an improvement on property, and, 
if this was so with regard to branch 
and subsidiary roads in towns, it should 
be adopted with regard to similar roads 
in country districts. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said he could not 
accept the Amendment, as it would lead 
to great inequalities. It had been left 
to the discretion of the County Councils 
to main or dismain roads as they pleased 
and they had acted on their discretion to 
a large extent. That being so, he hoped 
the hon. Member would not press the 
Amendment. 








The Committee divided :—Ayes, 238 ; 
Noes, 119.—(Division List, No. 160.) 

Question put accordingly, ‘“ That 
those words be there inserted.” 


The Committee :—Ayes, 112; Noes, 
246.—(Division List, No. 161.) 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (on behalf of 
Mr. Davip Tuomas) moved an Amend- 
ment exempting the operation of theclause 
from rates assessed for the maintenance 
of highways other than main roads. 
He said there were two kinds of high- 
ways— main roads and subsidiary or 
branch roads. With regard to the 
former, it was no doubt unfair that the 
farmers should bear the whole expense 
of maintaining them, as they were used 
by cyclists and people from the towns 
quite as much as by residents in the 
country. The case of branch and sub- 
sidiary roads was different. Those had 
been made almost entirely for the 
convenience of the owners of land, and 
were scarcely ever used by the general 
public. His experience of such roads 
was that they were in so bad a state 
that not even the most audacious cyclist 
would venture upon them. It was 
exceedingly unfair that the occupiers in 
urban districts, who never used these 
roads, and to whom they were no con- 
venience, should be expected to bear 
half the cost of keeping them in repair. 
Tn towns the cost of maintaining the main 
roads was borne by the general public, 
and the cost of repairing bye-streets and 
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Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said, that 
experience proved that Treasury sub- 
ventions led to great extravagance. It 
would be found, he feared, that in the 
next five years the aggregate amount 
spent upon the construction and repair 
of roads would be very much larger than 
it had hitherto been. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, that in 
view of the remarks of the President of 
the Local Government Board, he would 
not press the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LAURENCE HARDY (Kent, 
Ashford) Moved, to omit the words, “wall, 
embankment.” He said the adoption of 
the Amendment would afford a vast 
amount of relief to a particularly afflicted 
district. He referred to Dungeness in 
Kent, where, owing to circumstances 
about which no one had any idea, the 
sea had encroached very largely upon 
the land. The expense of keeping up 
the defences against the encroachment 
was enormous, and the whole of it fell 
upon the agricultural land of the marsh. 
In one locality 24,000 acres of marsh had 
to keep up the sea wall, and in one or 
two years the rate had amounted to as 
much as 8s. in the £1. At the present 
moment it was 5s. in the £1. In 
another portion of the marsh—about 
14,000 acres—the rate had gone up to 
7s. and &s. in the pound. A _ large 
amount of very rich land was so borne 
down by the weight of the rates that it 
was almost impossible to carry on the 
agricultural industry there. He hoped 
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the Government would see their way to) landlords’ question. In fact, the land 
grant the relief which the adoption of | itself was rather improved. But this did 
his Amendment would afford. /not compensate the tenant for the loss 
*Mr. ROUND (Essex, Harwich) | and inconvenience caused by a flood. 
seconded the Amendment. In Essex | Especially should help be given in the 
a similar state of things existed as his| interest of the labourers working on the 
hon. Friend had described in Kent, and} land and living in districts liable to 
there was a vast extent of walls which floods. These men not only for months 
had to be kept up against the encroach-| were out of employment owing to the 
ment of the sea, and the expense fell floods, but their cottages were made un. 
entirely upon the land. The Amendment |inhabitable and their goods damaged. 
would give relief which was deserved ;| He hoped the Amendment would be 
as it was in the general interest of the! pressed to a division, and that hon. 
nation that such land should not revert! Members on both sides of the House 
to waste. whose constituents were liable to the 
*Mr. CHAPLIN was quite aware of| danger and loss caused by flood, would 
the difficulties in cases of this kind to! unite in the effort to help the Commis- 
which the hon. Member called his atten-| sioners do more than they had hitherto 
tion, and he could quite understand that | heen able to do for the protection of 
the rate in the £ had very seriously those living in houses liable to be affected 
risen. But these rates were imposed | by floods. [“« Hear, hear !”] 

because of expenditure incurred for the) Mr. HARDY said that after the 
benefit or improvement of that land | statements that had been made from the 
alone, which probably would have been | two front Benches he would ask leave to 
worthless without it. He gathered that | withdraw the Amendment. 


much of it was land which had been | 


reclaimed, and which, but for this ex- | 
penditure, would have been worthless. | | 
He could not, consistently with the prin- | On the Motion that the clause, as 
ciples of the Bill, accept the Amendment. | amended, stand part of the Bill, 
Sir W. HARCOURT hoped the} 

Amendment would not be pressed. In| *Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE moved that 
the case of the Thames Valley embank- | the clause be omitted. He said that if 
ments had been erected against floods, the Government had been prepared to 
but they were erected entirely in the | meet the views of the Opposition in any 
interest of landlords. To call upon the| way, or in a way that the merits of the 
public exchequer to pay half the rate) case justified, he should not have felt 
would be monstrous. ‘called upon to move the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 





*Mr. EDWARD STRACHEY (Somer- | 
set, S.) trusted that the hon. Gentleman 
would go to a division. There were 
many agricultural constituencies which 
were much affected by floods. Only a 
few years ago nearly 200,000 acres in 
Somerset were flooded owing to a river 
embankment giving way, and very great 
expense and loss were entailed upon 
occupiers of land and houses. The 
distress amongst working men was very 
great, and thousands of pounds were 
raised to relieve it. This was not a 


Mr. Laurence Hardy. 


He was aware that the first clause 
raised the whole principle of the Bill, 
but the Government had refused to 
accept, or even to entertain, any pro- 
posal whatever tending to modify the 
Bill. The only concession they had 
made was to introduce a few words at 
the beginning of the Bill limiting its 
operation to five years ; but it had been 
urged by several hon. Members, includ- 
ing the right hon. Member for Bodmin, 
that if the principle of the Bill relating 
to the division of rates was once accepted, 
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it would surely operate, not for five years 
only, but in perpetuity. [‘“ Hear, hear !”] 
Amendment after Amendmert of a 
reasonable character had been proposed 
by hon. Members on the Opposition 
Benches, but to no practical purpose. 
Amendments had been submitted pro- 
posing that the rates should be gradu- 
ated in accordance with the necessities of 
the case ; that the rates should be divided 
between the owner and the occupier ; 
that, in order to give time for a fair and 
proper re-valuation, and for appeals to be 
heard, an extension of time before the 
Bill came into force should be granted ; 
and that afternoon an important Amend- 
ment relating to the effect the Bill would 
have in relation to the poor law rates 
had been moved, but to all these, and 
yet other Amendments, the Government 
had replied simply by a plea of non 


possumus. No effort whatever had 
been made by the Government to 
meet the points raised by those 


Amendments, either by way of fact or 
argument. [‘ Hear, hear!”| He was 
aware that he was urging upon the 
Committee an Amendment which, if 
carried, would be fatal to the Bill, 
but for his own part he should only 
be too glad if such a result could 
be acheived, because he had regarded 
the Bill from the outset as a very 
objectionable one 
was intended for the benefit of one class, 
namely, the landlords, at the expense of 
the general taxpayers of the country. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty had 
stated that the landlords would not 
derive benefit from the Bill, but hon. 
Members on the Opposition side of the 
House took an entirely different view, 
and believed that after five years had 
elapsed the landlords would themselves 
have derived the benefits proposed to be 
conferred upon the occupier. No one 


as a Measure which 





who was familiar with the management 
of an estate could ignore the improved 
position of the occupier in respect of 
rates, and agents or landlords, when 
treating with a tenant, when any appli- 
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cation was made for contributions to 
permanent manures, to drainage, or for 
additional accommodation, or say, for 
covered yards, would temper their gener- 
osity in accordance with the improved 
position in which the State had placed 
the applicant. In the case of abatement 
or new tenancy, it was obvious on the 
face of it that the full benefit would im- 
mediately go into the landlord’s pocket. 
He condemned the clause because it 
would be unjust to the urban ratepayer, 
and especially to the taxpayers of the 
country, and he moved that the clause 
be rejected. 

Mr. LLOY D-GEORGE, in supporting 
the Amendment, said that, notwith- 
standing all the objections that had been 
urged against the clause, some of which 
had not been contested, the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill had 
consented to introduce, as the hon. 
Member for the Tyneside division had 
stated, only one modification ; and yet 
that modification, which imposed the 
five years’ limit, was only a nominal and 
not a real and effective one. For the 
right hon. Gentleman knew as well as 
everybody else that if rates to the extent 
of 50 per cent. were once taken off any 
property it would be impossible--taking 
the exigencies of Party, and other points, 
into consideration—to afterwards re- 
impose them either at the end of five 
years or at any other time. _ [* Hear, 
hear!”] Of course, it might be done by 
Act of Parliament, but what Govern- 
ment of any Party would undertake 
such a task? Practically, therefore, this 
relief would be permanent, and he re- 
peated that in those circumstances the 
one concession made by the right hon. 
Gentleman was only a nominal one. 
[“ Hear, hear!”’] The discussions which 
had taken place on the Bill in Com- 
mittee had already had one useful effect. 
They had shown, notwithstanding the 
declarations made in the Queen’s Speech, 
and by right hon. Gentlemen and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite as to the object of 
the Bill, that the real purpose of the 
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Measure was not to relieve agricultural|of the right hon. Gentleman. He 
distress, but to unfairly relieve one class| brought in a clause which would have 
of property—agricultural land—of half| the effect of diminishing the rateable 
the rates at the expense of the rest|value of the land by 50 per cent, 
of the community. [Cheers]. The | According to the right hon. Gentleman’ s 
second Amendment was moved with| own test, that would necessarily involve 


the same object in view. They said, 
**If you won’t take the test of assess- 
ment, will you take the test of rent ?”’ 
But the Government said, ‘‘ No !’’ and 


so, from Amendment to Amendment 


they had put this matter to the test | 


time after time. And the discussions in 
Committee had been exceedingly valu- 
able upon this clause, were it only as an 
exposure of the pretext on which the 
Bill was introduced. Even that day, 
he pointed out in an Amendment which 
was moved with the view of confining 
this Bill, a case where the distress was 
so great that no rent was received by the 
landlords, and the farms were derelict, 
but the right hon. Gentleman refused 
the Amendment, which was absolute 
proof that this Bill, whatever else it had 
been introduced for, was not introduced 
for the purpose of relieving agricultural 
distress. He did not think there was 
any doubt as to the real object of the 
Bill. The real object of this clause was 
not for the purpose of relieving the land- 
lord—not for the purpose of relieving 
the tenant. The object of the Amend- 
ments had been to secure that the relief 
should go to the tenant and not to the 
landlord. Whatever the ostensible ob- 
ject might be, he said the real effect of 
the clause would be to increase the value 
of land, and practically to put the money 
into the pockets of the landlord. He 
could quote an exceedingly high autho- 
rity for that. He was referring to the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, who ought to be reminded, as 
well as the Committee and the country, 
of what he had said. He knew it was 
not an agreeable quotation of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He said: 
rates increase rents decrease ; when rates 
decreased rents increased.’’ Let them 
test this clause according to the dictum 


Mr. Lloyd-George. 


‘¢ When | 


|an increase in the rent of that land by 
|50 per cent. The right hon. Gentleman 
| said that in a good many cases it would 
not involve an He quite 
| agreed. The tendency of rents was to 
fall, but the effect of the Bill would be 
to arrest the fall. What would occur 
would be this. The tenant would go to 
the landlord and ask for the usual abate- 
ment. The landlord would say : ‘‘ No, 
I am not going to give you an abate- 
ment ; you have got your relief from the 
Imperial Exchequer.’’ 


increase. 


This was prac- 
tically a clause for the purpose of asking 
the Imperial Exchequer to pay the abate- 
ment, which the landlords had been 
allowing for the last few years. It was 
on that ground he objected to it. If 
there had been a great fall in rents, if 
rents had got to the vanishing point, 
and the landlords were a distressed in- 
dustry, then there might be a case for 
the Bill, but under’present conditions 
there was no case at all. Compare the 
rents at the beginning of the century, or 
immediately before the passing of the 
Corn Laws, with the rents at the present 
moment. In spite of the abolition of 
the Corn Laws, rents had gone up, even 
In Lin- 
colnshire, immediately before the aboli- 
tion of the Corn Laws, they were paying 
30s. rent ; 
ceiving 34s. 


in the corn-growing counties. 


now the landlords were re- 

He maintained that there 
was really no case in favour of an abate- 
ment of 50 per cent. in the rates in the 
{rural districts. If there was a case for 
a reduction at all, it would be in the 
urban and not in the rural districts. In 


rural districts they were only paying 


| 2s., and the rates were going down. 





He took the rates in 1870 in a purely 
|agricultural Union, and he found that 
| for Poor Rate purposes they were £4,977, 
or about 2s. in the pound. In 1878-9, 
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they had gone down to £3,147, while 
in the year 1893, they were £3,117, or 
a reduction upon the charge on land of 
£1,800 in the course of 20 years. What 
was the case with urban districts? So 
far from there being a reduction of 
£1,800, there had been an increase of 
about 50 per cent. in the same time. 
Instead of being 2s. 3d. in the urban as 
in the rural, they were paying 7s. ld., 
7s. 6d., while in some districts the rates 
had actually gone upto 8s. If there 
was a case for relief of one-half the rates, 
the case was not in the rural, but in the 
urban districts, and as the representative 
of an urban district, he would take that 
last opportunity on the first clause to 
enter his protest against a Bill which 
reduced the rates where they did not 
require reduction, and placed the burden 
on the urban districts. 

*Mr. LOGAN said, he intended to 
oppose the Bill to the end. He had the 
strongest possible objection to this clause, 
because the effect of it would be to put 
on the taxpayers of this country for ever 
and a day, the Poor Rate. Ifthere was 
one charge which the land of this coun- 
try ought to bear it was the duty im- 
posed for the maintenance of the poor. 
If a case had been made out for the 
relief of rural land, then the burden of 
that relief should have been placed upon 
the owners of urban land, who were well 
able to bear it. Instead of that, it was 
proposed under this clause to throw an 
additional burden upon the already over- 
burdened ratepayers and taxpayers of 
their towns, and he ventured to say that 
the wit of man could not devise a better 
system for increasing and perpetuating 
pauperism in this country. He might 
have been reconciled in some degree to this 
clause if hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
made some endeavour under it to give 
the additional relief to the most neces- 
sitous and most deserving portion of the 
rural population. This Bill professed to 
be a Measure for the relief of the dis- 
tressed agricultural community, but he 
was inclined to think that the agricul- 
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tural labourer would say, ‘‘ Where do 
I come in ?”’ 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY rose in his place, and claimed to 
move: ‘‘ That the Question be now 
put.’’ 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put.”’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 249 ; 
Noes, 117.—(Division List, No. 162.) 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
Clause, as amended, stand part of the 
Bill.”’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 248 ; 
Noes, 111.—(Division List, No. 163.) 


And, it being after half-past five of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his Report to the House. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: With regard to the question 
when this Bill will be put down again, 
perhaps—though it is rather a stretch of 
the ordinary procedure—I may be per- 
mitted to make one or two observations, 
In the first place, I propose to suspend 
the 12 o'clock rule to-morrow in the 
hope of getting the Bill through on that 
day. If we are fortunate and are 
able to do that I shall propose that we 
meet on Friday at 12 0’ clock, and I shall 
put down some absolutely uncontrover- 
sial Measures for consideration on that 
day, and I shall move to adjourn the 
House immediately after they are dis- 
posed of. I do not think that that 
business will take very long, and as soon 
as it is concluded we shall adjourn the 
House. No private Members’ Bills will 
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be taken. Under those circumstances, 
the Bill being, by hypothesis, through 
Committee on Thursday night, the holi- 
days will extend until Monday week. 
But if the Bill is not through to-morrow 
night I am afraid that I shall have to 
ask the House to meet to-morrow 
(Thursday) week, in order to continue 
the discussion of the Measure in Com- 
mittee. [Cheers and counter cheers.| Of 
course there is an alternative possibility, 
which is that of having a full sitting on 
Friday for the purpose of finishing the 
Bill, but I have felt throughout, in view 
of the rule relating to the taking of 
Supply on Friday, that I should not be 
justified in suggesting that a full sitting 
should be taken on that day except for 
Supply, unless that course were in accor- 
dance with the general views of hon. 
Members on this and the other side of 
the House. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushceliffe) asked what Measures would 
be taken on Friday ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The business which I should 
propose to take would be the Second 
Reading of the Conciliation Bill, which 
ought to be referred to a Grand Com- 
mittee—{‘‘ hear, hear !’’|—the Edin- 
burgh General Register-house Bill, the 
Public Offices (Sites) Bill, the Cabs 
(London) Bill—{‘‘ hear, hear !’’ |—the 
Land Tax Commissioners’ Names Bill, 


Business of 


the Naval Reserve Bill, and the Military J 


Lands Act Amendment Bill. 
‘*No!” 
Bill.’’ } 
Bill. J think it will be found that this 
list of Bills carries out the description I 
gave. [An Hon. Member: “‘ There is 
very strong opposition to the Military 
Lands Bill.’’}| Then I shall not take 
it. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : With regard 
to the scheme of business which the 
right hon. Gentleman has proposed I do 
not suppose that we have any option. 
[Laughter.| We know perfectly well 
the régime under which we live, and 
that whether we are or are not to 
discuss and debate Bills does not depend 
upon us. Therefore, if the right hon. 


[Cries of | 
and ‘*That is an opposed 


Gentleman has made up his mind that a | 


particular Bill is to terminate on any 
particular day I suppose we have to 
submit. 
to us, and experience teaches us not to 


First Lord of the Treasury. 


There is no other process open | 
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That is not the Manceuvres | question to be answered. 
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complain of that which we cannot resist, 
We have entered upon a régime the 
passion for which, like the passion for 
drink, increases by indulgence—{laugh- 
ter|—and we shall soon arrive, [ 
suppose, at the delirium tremens stage— 
(laughter|—of that process which ter- 
minates our Debates, and which I 
observe grows stronger every day. [| 
suppose it is idle for us to protest 
against it in this House, though else- 
where we may express our feelings upon 
the subject. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] It 
remains for the right hon. Gentleman— 
if he thinks it for the advantage of 
public business and for the credit of the 
House—to fix the times and seasons at 
which the consideration of important 
Measures shall conclude. I must really 
leave the responsibility for that entirely 
in the right hon. Gentleman’s hands, 
It must depend upon the Government 
what is to be the practice of Parliament 
in this respect. The right hon. Gentle- 
man knows what our opinion on the 
subject is. The double-barrelled Divi- 
sions to which we are now accustomed 
seem to have become the law and prac- 
tice of Parliament. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
I should like to know what the idea of 
the Government is as to the business 
which is to come on after the Recess, 
and what Bills they are going to take 
when the consideration of the Rating 
Bill is concluded. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
must remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that it will shortly ‘be too late for his 
[ Laughter. | 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : If we are fortunate enough to 
finish the Rating Bill to-morrow we 
shall not meet until Monday week, and 
I should propose to take Measures of 
minor importance on Monday and Tues- 
day. I will specify them to-morrow. 
Wednesday, of course, would be a 
private Members’ day, and I should 
think that the Indian Troops Resolu- 
tion would be taken on Thursday. 

Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELE (Devon, 
Tavistock) rose to ask a question, but it 
being Six of the clock, 

Mr. SPEAKER adjourned the House 
without Question put. 


Adjourned at Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 21st May 1896. 





COMMISSION. 
The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :— 


Bideford, Westward Ho! and Apple- 
dore Railway. 

Brine Pumping (Compensation for 
Subsidence) Provisional Order. 

Cavendish and Harrington Bridges 
Trust. 

Central Ireland Railway. 

Cheltenham Gas. 

Consolidated Fund (No. 2). 

Cupar Water Provisional Order. 

Customs’ Annuity and Benevolent 
Fund. 

Dewsbury and Heckmondwike Water. 

Drainage and Improvement of Lands 
(Ireland) Provisional Order. 

English, Scottish, and Australian 
Bank. 

Fylde Water. 

Great Eastern Railway. 

Griffin’s Divorce. 

Guildford Gas. 

Housing of the Working Classes Pro- 
visional Order (Aberdeen). 

Ilfracombe Gas. 

Kent and Surrey Permanent Benefit 
Building Society. 

Life Assurance Companies (Payment 
into Court). 

Liverpool Electric Supply (Transfer). 

Liverpool New Cattle Market and 
Railways. 

Liverpool Warehousing Company. 

Local Government (Determination of 
Differences). 

Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 4). 

Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 5). 

Local Government Provisional Order 
(Poor Law). 

Lord Wolverton’s Estate. 

Millwall Dock. 

Rotherham Corporation. 

Sutton Bridge Dock. 

Uxbridge and Rickmansworth Rail- 
way. 

Waterford Infirmary. 


The Royal Commissioners were the 
Lorp Cuancetior (Lord Halsbury), the 
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Order Bill. 


Eart of Limerick (Captain, Yeomen of 
the Guard), and the Eart of KiInTore 
(Lord in Waiting). 





HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1°, 
and to be printed.—[No. 108]. 


PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER 
CONFIRMATION BILLS. 
Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 
92 and 93 be suspended; and that the 
time for depositing petitions praying to 
be heard against Private and Provisional 
Order Confirmation Bills, which would 
otherwise expire during the adjournment 
of the House at Whitsuntide, be ex- 
‘tended to the first day on which the 
| House shall sit after the recess. 








TODD’S DIVORCE BILL [1.1.}. 
House in Committee (according to 
Order): An Amendment made; Stand- 
ing Committee negatived ; the Report 
|of the Amendment to be received on 
| Monday the 8th of June next. 


SCOVELL’S DIVORCE BILL [x.1.]. 
| House in Committee (according to 
| Order): An Amendment made ; Stand- 
‘ing Committee negatived ;, the Report 
|of the Amendment to be received on 
| Monday the 8th of June next. 


| PILOTAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


| On the Order for the Second Reading 
|of this Bill, 

| Lorp NORTON said, that owing to 
|his late connection with the Board of 
| Trade, letters had been addressed to him 
| both asking his support and opposition to 
| this Pilotage Provisional Order, by which 
certain shipowners had induced the 
Board of Trade to use their powers under 
the Merchant Shipping Act 1894 to in- 
troduce into their Pilotage Committee for 
the London District a representation of 
shipowners and of pilots. The ordinary 
| pilots as a body opposed it, saying that 
none of their body would be able to 
attend meetings of the Committee. Only 
the out-port pilots had been got to sup- 
port it. The shipowners’ object in sup- 


porting it was the hope of cutting down 
the pilots’ charges, and of getting rid of 
compulsory pilotage. 
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No complaint had 
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been made of the Trinity House regula- 
tions justifying this introduction of out- 
side representation into the administra- 
tion of their most important work, and 
he confessed to mistrust of the present 
mania for electioneering, as if it were a 
necessary ingredient to all popular ser- 


vice, however perfectly performed. His | 


predecessor in the office, Mr. Bright, 
naturally disliked the Trinity House as a 
self-elected body, yet no one ever praised 
more highly its work as honest, effective, 
and economical. 

THe SECRETARY to tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (The Eart of Dupiey) said 
that his noble Friend seemed to think 
that this was a new departure on the 
part of the Board of Trade. This was 
not the case. Several Provisional Orders 
had been granted in past years, embody- 
ing almost identical provisions to those 
contained in this Order. Provisional 
Orders of this kind had been granted to 
the pilotage authorities of Bristol, the 
Clyde, the Humber, Swansea, and New- 
castle ; and therefore his noble Friend 
would see that the Board of Trade had 
not in any way adopted a new principle 
in granting this Order. The noble Lord 


said that the object of the shipowners 


was to introduce electioneering into the 
constitution of those pilotage authorities 
and also to reduce the rate now paid to 
the pilots on the river. The present 
composition of the pilotage authority 
was four Brethren of the Trinity House ; 
and it was proposed by this Order to 
add to that authority one shipowner and 
one pilot. It was difficult in those cir- 
cumstances to imagine how the addition 
of one shipowner and one pilot was likely 
permanently to reduce the rates now 
paid. No doubt considerable pressure 
had been brought to bear on the Board 
of Trade by the shipowners for many 
years, to enable them to obtain some kind 
of representation on the pilotage autho- 
rity. In view of the fact that pilotage 
was compulsory above Gravesend, and 
that the shipowners paid the dues, the 
demand was not altogether unreasonable. 
He hoped their Lordships would grant 
the Order a Second Reading, and allow 
any questions connected with the elec- 
tion of the pilots to be discussed when it 
went before the Select Committee. 

Read 2° (according to Order), and 
committed : The Committee to be pro- 
posed by the Committee of Selection. 


Lord Norton. 
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ELECTION PETITION BILL [x.1.]. 

House in Committee. (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


LARCENY BILL [x.1.]. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


RESERVE FORCES BILL [x.1.]. 


On the Order to go into Committee 
on the Bill, 


*Lorp MONKSWELL said the object 
of the Bill would commend itself to the 
House. It was desirable that gaps in 
the ranks during war should be partly, 
at all events, filled up by trained 
soldiers if possible, and the particular 
plan of the noble Marquess was pro- 
bably the best that could be adopted, 
as being calculated to produce the 
least disturbance of industry. There 
were two dangers ahead to be con- 
sidered. In the first place, if the 
Bill became law it was possible that 
recruiting might be injuriously affected. 
He did not suppose that would happen 
just at present, because in troubled 
times recruiting was always brisk. Again, 
in the more remote future, when these 
men were drafted into the Reserve after 
seven years, under the new conditions 
it might possibly turn out that em- 
ployers were not very willing to take 
them into their service. This was a very 
real danger, a danger which the noble Mar- 
quess had himself alluded to in bringing 
in the Bill. When last the Reserves were 
called out there was great commotion in 
industrial circles, and it might be found 
that apprehensions then entertained 
would be renewed if this Bill became 
law, and particularly if its provisions 
were ever acted upon. It was possible 
that difficulty might be met by giving 
some advantages to those men in con- 
sideration of their rendering themselves 
more liable to military service, either in 
the way of increased pay or in a pre- 
ferential claim to Government employ- 
ment. The first clause of the Bill, how- 
ever, seemed to go rather farther than 
was necessary. He should have thought 


the noble Marquess might have been 
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content to take power to call out these | 


Reserve men when a warlike expedition 
was “in progress,” or if the military 
advisers of the noble Marquess were of 
opinion that power to call out the 
Reserve should be taken not only while 
a war was in progress, but as part of the 
preparation for war, he (Lord Monkswell) 
would suggest that the words “in pre- 
paration” should be substituted for “ in 
contemplation,” for the former expression 
would surely meet every requirement. 
He could not understand why he should 
take power to call them out when any 
warlike expedition “ was contemplated.” 
They might contemplate a warlike expe- 
dition years before any preparations were 
made at all. 

*ToE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (The Marquess of Lanspowne): I 
am not sorry to have an opportunity of 
supplementing by a few words the ex- 
planation of this Bill which I gave to 
the House when I presented it. I wish, 
in the first place, to have it clearly un- 
derstood that we ask that the Measure 
may be considered on its own merits and 
as one which we regard as necessary in 
the interests of the Army without respect 


to any other Measures which may be 
desirable for improving its efficiency. It 
is not a substitute for any other steps 
which experience may show to be neces- 
sary, and the passing of this Bill will not 
in any sense relieve us from the obliga- 
tion to deal with other weak points 


in our military system. The object of 
the Bill is perfectly simple. Short 
service has given us a Reserve of about 
80,000 trained soldiers. We can use 
them in a case of imminent national 
danger or great emergency, but we 
cannot use them in military operations 
of a minor character, such, for example, 
as the dispatch of an expedition on 
foreign service. We propose therefore 
that a part of them—viz., those men 
who are in the first year of their Reserve 
service, should be liable to be called up 
under circumstances falling short of a 
great emergency. With the addition of 
the Reservists thus made available we 
should be able at any moment to send on 
service a perfect force of 20,000 men ; 
Without them it is, under present cir- 
cumstances, impossible to send out such 
a force, except by seriously disorganising 
our home Army and having recourse 
tither to the vicious and universally- 
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condemned practice of drafting men 
from other battalions, or to that of 
forming composite battalions, to the em- 
ployment of which so much exception 
has on more than one occasion been 
taken. It seems to be considered in 
some quarters that it is a matter of 
surprise that our home battalions with- 
out assistance from the Army Reserve 
should be unfit for service abroad. As 
to that, I wish to repeat that it was never 
intended that our home battalions should 
be fit for foreign service as they stood. 
A reference to the statements made by 
the late Lord Cardwell at the time the 
system of linked battalions was introduced 
will show that he constantly spoke of 
the home battalion as the ‘‘ feeder’’ of 
the battalion abroad. It was always 
contemplated that the younger soldiers 
should have their place in the home 
battalion, and that, if the latter were 
required for active service, the younger 
soldiers should go to the depédt and 
their place be taken by the Reservists. 
I should like to quote what was said 
by the present Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord Wolseley, before the Wantage 
Committee in 1891 :— 


“Do you contemplate any possible way under 
your system by which any portions of the home 
battalions could be effective without the Re- 
serve? (A.)—No, except the Guards, and I 
would add two battalions of the Guards. In 
fact you would accept your home battalions as 
nurseries? (A.)—Yes, I would regard them as 
large depéts; I would keep the great bulk of 
the men three years before sending them abroad, 
which we do not attempt to do now.” 


It has, in fact, always seemed to me that 
the use of the term ‘‘ Reserve,’’ as 
applied to those men, was somewhat of 
a misnomer. The word ‘‘ Reserve’’ is 
suggestive of a body of troops maintained 
as a second line of defence on which you 
would fall back when your first line was 
exhausted. Our Army Reservists are, 
on the contrary, an integral part of our 
first line of defence and may more 
properly be regarded as men belonging to 
the home battalion who are allowed to 
go on furlough, on condition of their 
being available when required for foreign 
service. I may mention to the House 
that I understand that in France, though 
a general mobilisation can only be 
ordered by Presidential decree with the 
consent of the Chambers, a partial mobi- 
lisation—.e., one that does not involve 
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the calling up of all the men liable for 
service—may be ordered by the War 
Minister on his own responsibility. In 
Germany, I believe, the Reservists may 
be mobilised at any time by the Emperor 
for any purpose he may think fit. It 
will therefore be seen that in other 
countries, where the army without its 
Reservists is unfit for active service, 
powers exceeding those for which we are 
asking are possessed by the Government. 
But it is sometimes said, ‘‘ these difficulties 
would never arise if you kept a certain 
number of your home battalions on a 
higher establishment and therefore ready 
for active service,’’ and we are told that 
this was Lord Cardwell’s original inten- 
tion. I believe the latter statement to be 
perfectly correct. In the earlier days of 
short service it was usual to keep a 
certain number of battalions—the num- 
ber varied from time to time—on a 
higher establishment than the rest. The 
practice was, however, abandoned, and 
for sufficient reasons. In order to 
bring up these battalions to their 
higher establishment as they came to the 
top of the roster, it was found necessary 
to augment them by the addition of a 
large number of recruits. The number 
thus added was, I believe, sometimes as 
many as 500 in one year. Now this 
gave rise to a twofold difficulty—a diffi- 
culty of obtaining the recruits at the 
time, and a second difficulty which arose 
subsequently when this large batch of 
men simultaneously completed their 
service and left the colours and had to 
be replaced by another influx of young 
soldiers. But I wish to point out that, 
even if the home battalions next on the 
roster for foreign service were stronger, 
they would always of necessity contain 
a considerable number of young soldiers 
whom it would be impossible to send on 
active service. In fact, the question is 
one of degree, and so long as the home 
battalion continues to be the feeder of 
the battalion abroad so long will it con- 
tain recruits who must be sent to the 
depét if the battalion is to be employed 
on active service, and who must be 
replaced by men taken either from the 
Reserve or from other regiments. Then 
there is the argument on which the noble 
Lord founded his criticism, the alleged 
objection of employers to employ men of 
the Army Reserve. It is alleged that 
employers have already an objection to 
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employ Reservists, and that that objec- 
tion may be increased when it becomes 
known that the Reservist is liable to be 
called up not only in the event of a 
‘* great emergency,’’ but during his first 
year in the Reserve for a minor military 
operation. I will not say that this 
argument has no force, but I believe 
that it is certainly not conclusive against 
the Bill before your Lordships. The 
reluctance of the employer to employ 
Reservists is, I believe, considerably 
exaggerated. When the matter was 
inquired into by Lord Wantage’s Com- 
mittee it was reported that the majority 
of the Reservists were at that time in 
regular employment, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the additional 
liability which we now propose should be 
incurred by a small number of these 
men during one year, and one year only, 
of their Reserve service will seriously 
interfere with their prospects in civil 
life. I may mention in connection with 
this point that we are at this moment 
taking steps which will, we hope, result 
in giving our old soldiers a better chance 
of obtaining civil employment, and I 
trust the effect of those steps will more 
than counterbalance any injury which 
this Bill can be supposed to occasion to 
them. I shall be glad to consider the 
suggestion of the noble Lord that in 
Clause 1 we should make use of some 
word less far-reaching than ‘‘ contem- 
plated’’ in our description of the cir- 
cumstances under which power is taken 
to call out Reservists. There is another 
argument which I wish to notice. It is 
said that in resorting to this Measure 
we are merely shirking a difficulty which 
we ought to face. ‘‘ Your home bat- 
talions,’’ it is said, ‘‘ are too few, and 
instead of increasing their number you 
are laying hands on the Reserve.”’ 
Now, it is perfectly true that the num- 
ber of the home battalions ought to 
equal that of the battalions abroad, and 
it is, I am sorry to say, equally true 
that at no time since the introduction of 


linked battalions has that equality 
existed. The needs of the Empire have 
grown; military liabilities at _first 


regarded as only temporary have lasted 
longer than was expected, and in order 
to meet them the balance between the 
home and the foreign portion of the 
Army has been again and again dis- 
turbed. This is no doubt a material 
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departure from the intention of the |DISPENSARY COMMITTEES (IRELAND) 
framers of the present organisation, and BILL. 

the matter is one which has for some} Amendment reported (according to 
time past been seriously engaging the|Order), and Bill to be read 3* on 
attention of the War Department. The | Monday the 8th of June next. 
inequality has been to some extent 
reduced, but J ved still, = — OF _ : House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
greater than is consistent with the satis- o'clock, to Monday the 8th day of 
factory working of our Army system, | ” June next, a quarter past 
and your Lordships may depend upon | Four o’clock. 
the question of it receiving the attention | 

which it deserves. I wish, however, | 

here again to point out that if, instead | 

of having, as we have at this moment, | 





75 battalions abroad and 66 at home, HOUSE OF COMMONS 
our battalions were equally divided, it ie ‘ ; 
would still be essential, whenever it 
might be found necessary to send more 
troops abroad, to send a certain number 
of the younger men from each battalion 
to the depot and to replace them by| eNpoWED SCHOOLS ACTS (COWLEY’S 
drafts from other battalions or by men | CHARITY). 
from the Army Reserve. I apologise to) pus COMPTROLLER or THE 
your Lordships for having taken this | 4OUSEHOLD (Lord Arraur Hitt 
opportunity to reply to criticisms most! pown W.) reported Her Majesty’s 
of which has been addressed to us out of | kinueae $c then Waualide Kieu of Oe 
doors. J recommend the Bill, not asa 74), Mor os Heth — 
Measure which will remove the whole of | as siete ae Hi i ta ted? 
7 ; ; | bi ave receive your Address prayln. a 
a oT a will a Kon er | will withhold My consent from that part of the 
’ |C harity Commissioners’ scheme dealing with 
rate, a very grave blot and add not @|Cowley’s Charity (at Donington, in Lincoln- 
little to the efficiency of the British | shire) which refers to the establishment of a 


Thursday, 21st May 1896. 


Army. [ Cheers. | |Commercial and Agricultural School at Don- 
| ington. 
Bill considered in Committee (accord-| “! will comply with your advice.” 


ing to Order) : Reported without Amend- | 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing | aeoeaencanas 
Committee. 


maaneasan | COMMISSION. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF LONDON (ADDI-| Message to attend the Lords Com- 

TIONAL ENDOWMENT) BILL [u.1.]. | missioners ; 

Read 3+ (according to Order), passed,| The House went ; and, being returned ; 
and sent to the Commons. | Mr. Speaker reported theRoyal Assent 
'to certain Bills which had passed both 
| 


Houses. (For list see p. 45.) 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(SCOTLAND) BILL [u.1.]. 


Read 3* (according to Order); An| . = nen 
Amendment made ; Bill passed, and sent | FALMOUTH RECTORY BILL. 

to the Commons. | Bill to provide for the collection and 

| appropriation of the Falmouth Rector’s 

—— Rate and the eventual suspension or 

abolition of the same, and for annexing 

STANNARIES BILL [u.1.]. to the See of Truro the advowson of the 

Amendments reported (according to| Rectory of Falmouth, and for other 

Order), and Bill to be read 3* on/| purposes, read the First time ; to be read 

Monday the 8th of June next. a Second time. 
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VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL 
BOARDS. 


Native Regiments 


{COMMONS} 





(India). 


TRUCK BILL. 
Reported from the Standing Com. 
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Return presented relative thereto| mittee on Trade, etc. 
[ordered 4th May ; Mr. Ackland] ; to lie | 


upon the Table, and to be printed.— | 


[No. 191.] 


INQUIRY INTO CHARITIES (PARISH OF | 


HALIFAX, INCLUDING 
BOROUGH OF HALIFAX). 


Paper laid upon the Table by the 
Clerk of the House. Return relative 
thereto ce 13th May; Mr. Grant 


Lawson] ; to be printed.-—[No. 192.] 
TAXES AND IMPOSTS. 


Return ordered, 


COUNTY 


“Showing (1) the rates of all Duties, Taxes, 


or Imposts collected by Imperial Officers; (2) | 


the quantities or amounts taxed; (3) the gross 


receipts derived from each duty; and (4) the | 


net receipts and appropriation thereof in the 
year ending 31st day of March 1891. 


‘*And (1) the aggregate gross receipts de- 
rived from all such Duties, Taxes, or Imposts 
under the principal heads of revenue; (2) the 
aggregate net receipts; (3) the charges of col- 
lection; and (4) the produce after deducting 
those charges, in each of the 10 years ending 
the 31st day of March 1891 ( 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 297, of Session 1890.” 
—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon Table, and to be printed. [No. 193.] 


TAXES AND IMPOSTS. 
Return ordered, 


“ Showing (1) the rates of all Duties, Taxes, 
or Imposts collected by Imperial Officers ; (2) the 
quantities or amounts taxed; (3) the gross 
receipts derived from each duty ; and (4) the net 
receipts and appropriation thereof, in the year 
ending the 3lst day of March 1892. 

“And (1) the aggregrate gross receipts de- 
rived from all such Duties, Taxes, or Imposts, 
under the principal heads of revenue; (2) the 
aggregate net receipts; (3) the charges of col- 
lection; and (4) the produce after deducting 
those charges, in each of the 10 years ending the 
3lst day of March 1892 (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 193, of Session 1896).” 
—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 194.] 





in continuation of | 


|. Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
| be printed.—{ No. 196.] 


| Minutes of Proceedings of the Com- 
Inittee to be printed.—[No. 196.] 

Bill, as amended by the Standing 
| Committee, to be taken into consideration 
jupon Thursday 4th June, and to be 
| printed.—{ Bill 259.] 


QUESTIONS. 


| QUEEN'S COLLEGE CORK (PROFESSOR 
| ENGLAND). 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork 
City) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he 
can now state the result of his com- 
munications with the Treasury as to the 
compensation to be made to Professor 
England, late of the Queen’s College, 
Cork, for the injury sustained by that 
gentleman in having been compulsorily 
|retired under the 65 rule, which was 
| afterwards in Dr. Moffatt’s case decided 
to have no application to such appoint- 
ments ? 


THe CHIEF 





SECRETARY For 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovur, 
Leeds, Central): The case of Mr. 
England has been submitted to the 
Treasury, and the conclusion arrived at 
by them, after the fullest consideration, 
is that Parliament cannot reasonably be 
'asked to grant him a special gratuity in 
| addition to his pension. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 





NATIVE REGIMENTS (INDIA). 
Sir SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Cen- 
'tral): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
‘for India whether he will consider the 
advisability of extending temporary 
| promotion to the ranks of Lieutenant- 
Colonel and Major, which has recently 
‘been accorded to Staff Corps Officers 
| serving as Commandants and seconds in 
‘command of Native regiments, to Staff 
‘Corps Officers serving in the Military 
departments under the Government of 


| 
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India, with a view to placing them on|of Trade, when the Report under 
an equal footing as regards temporary | Section 29 of The Companies Winding- 
promotion with their comrades in regi- ‘up Act, 1890, will be laid before Parlia- 


reed Saaeany or STATE ror|™°t; and, whether he would give 


INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamitron, Mid- | directions that in future the Report be 
dlesex, Ealing) : The position of officers | presented to Parliament not later than 
serving in the military departments | the month of March in each year? 
under the Government of India is =~ Tue PRESIDENT or roe BOARD oF 
analogous to that of the Commandants| TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuiz, Croydon) : 
and seconds in command of Native regi-; The Report is in the course of prepara- 
ments, and I do not consider it necessary | tion and will be laid before Parliament 
to extend to them temporary promotion | with the least possible delay. It must 
to the ranks of Lieutenant-Colonel and|be borne in mind that although the 
Major recently granted to the latter class| Report deals with all the Companies 
of officers. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] ordered to be wound up during the 
|year ending the 31st December, the 
information supplied with regard to such 
OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL LIST. | Companies has to do with proceedings 
Sir SEYMOUR KING: I beg to)subsequent to that date, while the 
ask the Secretary of State for India/financial portion of the Report is 
whether, seeing that the Government) brought down to the following 31st 
had taken all the time of the House on| March. It would therefore be imprac- 
Tuesday 12th May, for which day a | ticable to collect the requisite materials 
Motion in regard to the grievances of and prepare the Report so early as the 
the officers of the General List had the|date suggested by the hon. Member, 
first place, he will consent to the appoint-| without greatly curtailing the amount 
ment of a small Select Committee to | of the information supplied, and thereby 
inquire into the injustice of which these | impairing its value. 
officers complain ? 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I) 
understand my hon. Friend’s Question | 


Norwegian Steamers. 








to relate only to the officers now on the) 


General List ; but in my opinion it would 


be quite impossible to confine any inquiry | 


to these officers alone. It must neces- 
sarily be extended to all those who have 
already retired, accepting as final the 
repeated decisions of the Secretary of 
State on this subject. Every officer’s 
case would have to be reconsidered. 
The case of the officers of the General 
List was discussed in this House in 1888, 
and has been repeatedly considered by 
successive Secretaries of State, who have 
always held that these officers had no 


claim whatever to the concession granted | 


in 1866 to the Staff Corps and the 
officers who formerly belonged to the 
East India Company’s army. Concur- 
ring, as I do, in this view, I am afraid 
that I cannot consent to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the case. [‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 


COMPANIES WINDING-UP ACT, 1890. 
Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 


Paper ? 


SUBSIDIES TO NORWEGIAN 
STEAMERS. 

Sir SEYMOUR KING: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
whether he will grant as an unopposed 
| Return the copy of the Correspondence 
between Messrs. Thomas Wilson, Sons, 
‘and Company, Limited, Hull, and the 
|Board of Trade, from October 1895 to 
date, with regard to the subsidising by 
the Norwegian Government of steamers 
‘running between Norwegian and British 
| Ports, asked for in the Motion standing 
on this day’s Paper ? 

The Hon. Member also asked the 
| Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether he would grant as an 
unopposed Return the Copy of the 
Correspondence between Messrs. Thomas 
Wilson, Sons, and Company, Limited, 
‘Hull, and the Foreign Office, from 
| October 1895 to date, with regard to the 
|subsidising by the Norwegian Govern- 
‘ment of steamers running between 
| Norwegian and British Ports, asked for 
in the Motion standing on this day’s 
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THe UNDER SECRETARY or|signed by the foreman and eight mem- 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS) | bers of the jury was presented | to me on 
(Mr. Grorce Curzon, Lancashire, | the date mentioned through the prisoner’s 
Southport): Yes, Sir; We shall be solicitor, but the grounds of the petition 
happy to give them both Returns. are not quite accurately stated in the 
| question. The petition iaid stress on the 

statement made by Winstanley imme 
EXPORTS FROM IRELAND. diately after the verdict and also on 

Mr. D. KILBRIDE (Galway, N.):| what he is reported to have said on the 
I beg to ask the President of the Board | day before his execution. The conclusion 
of ‘Trade, whether there are any Official) I came to after carefully considering 
Returns of the quantities of butter,|/these statements and all the circum. 
bacon, lard, and eggs, with their} stances of the case, and after consulting 
approximate value, exported from Ire-| the learned Judge who tried the prisoners, 





land to Great Britain annually ; and, if | 
not, whether steps will be taken to| 
obtain such Returns for publication 4 

Mr. RITCHIE: No such Returns | 
are now collected, the trade between | 
Great Britain and Treland being treated 
as part of our general coasting trade 
between the various ports of the United 
Kingdom. These Returns could not 


be collected without considerable ex-| 


pense and causing delay and trouble to) 
those engaged in the trade. 


MURDER OF DETECTIVE KIDD 
(WIGAN). 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- | 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
whether it is true that in the case of the 


convict, William Kearsley, who is now | 


lying in prison under sentence of penal 
servitude for life for the alleged part he 
took in connection with the murder of 
Detective Kidd at Wigan some months 
ago, a petition was presented to the 


Home Office on the 19th February 1896, | 
signed by eight of the jurymen who tried | 


the case, in addition to the foreman of 
the jury ; and that in such petition the 
jurymen state that had they known the 
full facts of the case before they gave 


their verdict they would have found a} 


verdict of not guilty against the prisoner 
Kearsley ; and, whether it is a fact that 
Elijah Winstanley stated hefore his 
execution that Kearsley had nothing 
whatever to do with the crime; and, if 
so, whether the Secretary of State can | 
see his way to re-consider the circum- | 
stances of this case ? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror! 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Marrnew Waite Ripiey, Lancashire, 


Blackpool) : It is true that a enel men been carried into effect ? 


| was that Kearsley had been rightly con- 
victed ; and although there were circum- 
‘stances which justified me in advising 
the exercise of the prerogative of mercy, 
I see no ground for reconsideration of 
the case. 


SEAL FISHERY. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
| Regis) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
‘of State for Foreign Affairs, whether he 
|can state on what ‘grounds Her Majesty’s 
| Government have selected two Professors 
\of Natural History to proceed to the 
| Behring Sea to study fur seal life; 
| whether this step has been taken at the 
‘invitation of Canada or of the United 

States ; whether the recommendations of 
the British Commission, which at great 
cost visited Behring Sea in 1891-2, have 
been carried into effect; and, if so, 
whether they have been found inade- 
/quate; and, from what funds the ex- 
| penses will be paid of the two Professors 
now appointed ! 

Mr. CURZON: This step has been 
taken in co-operation with the Canadian 
|Government, in conseqnence of the re- 
peated representations of the United 
States Government as to the inadequacy 
of the present regulations for the proper 
protection and preservation of the seals. 
|The recommendations of the British 
|\Commission were not adopted by the 
Arbitration Tribunal which framed the 
‘regulations which are now in force, and 
the object of the mission is to inquire 
|into the complaints made of their inade- 
quacy. The expense of their mission will 
be borne by Her Majesty’s Government. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked how 
it could be ascertained that the recom- 
mendations were inadequate if they had 
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Mr. H. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) 
asked what other Members would the 
present Commission consist of besides the 
two Professors of Natural History ? 

Mr.CURZON : The Canadian Govern- 
ment are, I think, sending representatives 
on their own behalf. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) 
asked if the right hon. Gentleman would 
give the names of the two Professors ? 

Mr. CURZON: No. I do not re- 
member them. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman answer my Ques- 
tion ! 

Mr. CURZON : The Question is of a 
speculative character, and I am afraid I 
cannot answer it. 

Mr. SETON-KARR: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, whether the regula- 
tions now in force of the Fur Seal 
Fishery in British Columbia are, in their 
main points, directly contrary to the 
recommendations of the recent British 
Commission ; whether, so far as this is 
the case, Her Majesty’s Government will 
take steps to revise the existing regula- 
tions in accordance with the said recom- 
mendations and with the express wishes 
of the sealers themselves ; and whether, 
generally, the Government contemplate 
any further, and what, action for the 
proper and equitable protection of this 
important maritime industry in British 
Columbia ? 

Mr. CURZON: The regulations of 
the Fur Seal Fishery in British Columbia 
in force are, in some respects, contrary 
to the recommendations of the British 
Commissioners, but they were enacted 
by the Award of the Arbitration Tri- 
bunal, by which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are bound. The regulations can 
only be revised by the joint consent of 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Steps 
are being taken to inquire into the 
working and adequacy of the regula- 
tions. 


MILITARY TRAINING (GLOUCESTER). 

Mr. CHARLES COLSTON (Glouces- 
ter, Thornbury): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, whether, 
having regard to the fact that the autho- 
rities have had to dispense with the 
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the Gloucester Regiment this year, in 
consequence of the prevalence of small- 
pox in the city of Gloucester, the Secre- 
tary of State will give his favourable 
consideration to the exceptional circum- 
stances of the case, and authorise the 
payment of ordinary and reserve bounty 
to such men as would usually be entitled 
to receive it? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): The men of these, 
and other battalions, whose training has 
been dispensed with, will be paid the 
ordinary bounty as if the training had 
taken place, and also the reserve bounty 
in the case of men entitled to it. 


(Civil Departments ) 


CYCLISTS IN HYDE PARK. 

Major RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
whether he will consider the advisability 
of excluding horses and carriages from 
that part of Hyde Park frequented by 
cyclists between 10 a.m. and 121 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked the 
right hon. Gentleman if he would also 
consider the advisability of excluding 
from this part of the park pedestrians 
also, so as to leave it to the exclusive 
enjoyment of the riders on ironmongery ! 
[ Laughter. | 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axkers-Dovuctias (Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): I have considered the 
question, and regret I do not see my 
way clear to meet the wishes of my hon. 
and gallant Friend. I have, however, 
been in consultation with the Commis- 
sioner of Police, who has undertaken to 
regulate the traffic, as far as possible, 
with a view to the safety and comfort of 
cyclists, as is consistent with the general 
convenience of the public using the park. 
Further than this I am not prepared 
to go. 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS (CIVIL 
DEPARTMENTS). 

Masor RASCH: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as_repre- 
senting the Postmaster General, whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
statement made by Colonel Borrett, of 
the War Office, to the Post Office Com- 
mittee, on Thursday last, that the Post 
Office said they would give the soldiers 
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all the vacancies they did not want 
themselves, and that the War Office 
held that meant nothing at all; and, 
whether he will take steps to obviate 
this evasion of the Order made by the 
late Mr. Raikes, and supported by the 
right hon. Member for Manchester ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
The attention of the Postmaster General 
has been drawn to the statement referred 
to, and he does not understand how the 
reported opinion of the War Office has 
been arrived at, seeing that, according 
to figures furnished by the War Office 
itself, over 500 soldiers, in addition to 
those previously employed, were last 
year given employment in the Post 
Office service. 


Ratirg of 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 

Mr. D. KILBRIDE (Galway, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
the scheme drawn up by the corporate 
body of the Queen’s College, Galway, 
for new statutes for the College after 
the dissolution of the Queen's Uni- 
versity, was laid before the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, in compliance with the directions 
of the Corporation ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No 
such scheme, so far as I can ascertain, 
was drawn up by the corporate body of 
the Queen’s College, Galway. 


MIDDLESEX SESSIONS (CONVICT ON 
LICENCE). 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
whether John Thomas, who pleaded 
“guilty” to four indictments for larceny 
at the Middlesex Sessions on Saturday 
last, was a released convict, subject to 
police supervision; if so, when was he 
released from prison ; how many monthly 
reports did he make to the police ; and, 
when did he last report himself prior to 
his arrest for the larcenies ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
Thomas was at large under a licence 
granted him in pursuance of the Penal 
Servitude Acts. He was released on 
the lst January last, made three monthly 
reports, and last reported himself on the 
9th April. 


J.ajor Rasch. 
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BELFAST BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

Mr. R. McGHEE (Louth, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a letter of Mr. 
Robert Wilson, dated the 3rd inst., ad- 
dressed to the Belfast Board of Guar. 
dians; whether he is aware that Mr, 
Wilson, who was a candidate for the 
Dock Ward at the late Poor Law elec. 
tion, alleges in his letter that from the 
time the voting papers were put into the 
hands of the police who collected them 
until they were seen at the recount, tam- 
pering and manipulating were indulged 
in to a huge extent ; and, whether, con- 
sidering the very serious nxture of the 
charge laid by Mr. Wilson, lie will direct 
a Local Government Board Inquiry to be 
held without delay ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It ap. 
pears that a letter containing allegations 
to the effect stated in the Question has 
been addressed to the Belfast Board of 
Guardians, who, by resolution, ordered 
that Mr. Wilson should be given every 
facility to examine the papers he states 
were tampered with, but I am not aware 
that he has availed himself of this per- 
mission. The returning officer repudiates 
the charges made in the letter, and denies 
that any irregularities whatever took 
place on the occasion, and as Mr. Wilson 
has not submitted any evidence in sup- 
port of his allegations, the Local Govern- 
ment Board, in accordance with their 
usual practice, see no reason for holding 
an Inquiry into the matter. 
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RATING OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, whether he proposes during 
the present Session to give grants from 
the Treasury to the local authorities 
equivalent to the rating value of public 
buildings in their respective localities, or 
what steps he proposes to take in this 
matter ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The Treasury con- 
tributions will be to all the rates levied 
in the districts containing Government 
property calculated on the rateable value 
of that property as settled with the 
valuation and assessment authorities of 
such districts. The valuations of nearly 
the whole of the Government property 
in the metropolis have quite recently 
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been revised up to date, and the Treasury 
grants will be given on the new valua- 
tions from Ist April last. The valua- 
tions of the Government property in the 
provinces have also, in many cases, been 
revised up to date, and the contributions 
will be given on the revised valuations 
in those cases from the same date, and 
the Treasury are ready to give a careful 
consideration to the representations any 
assessment authority may make with a 
view to the revision of the valuations in 
other cases. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES IN GERMANY. 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether it is proposed by the 
Germans to double their bounty on the 
exportation of beetroot sugars from 
their country ? 

Mr. CURZON: A Bill considerably 
increasing the German sugar bounties 
has passed the Reichstag ; but until it 
has been approved by the Bundesrath, it 
will not become law. 


LABOURERS’ PLOTS (TIPPERARY 
UNION.) 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
will inquire what has been the cause of 
the great delay which has occurred in 
putting the labourers in the Emly dis- 
trict of the Tipperary Union in possession 
of the plots of ground which have been 
marked out for them ; and, whether the 
Local Government Board can do anything 
towards putting the labourers into 
possession in time to enable them to till 
the land this season ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
loan for the purposes of the Improvement 
Scheme in these cases has been sanctioned 
by the Treasury, and the delay in 
obtaining possession of the plots has 
arisen out of the arbitration proceedings. 
It appears that at the meeting for the 
preparation of the Arbitrator’s award 
the accuracy of the schedules deposited 
by the Guardians was questioned, and 
when these have been corrected the 
arbitration will proceed. It is hoped the 
Arbitrator will be able, without serious 
delay, to make his final draft award. 
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Mr. DILLON: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman press upon the Arbitrator the 
desirability of making an award in time 
to allow the labourers to cultivate the 
land for this year’s crop ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes, 
sir, if it depends on the Arbitrator I 
shall be happy to make the represen- 
tations to him which the hon. Gentleman 
requests. I do not think it depends 
entirely on the Arbitrator ; however, I 
will communicate with him on the 
subject. 


Infirmary. 


FRANCE AND SIAM. 

Mr. EDWARD MOON (St. Pancras, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs—(1) whether 
he has any information as to the truth 
of the statement that additional barracks 
are being erected at Chantabun-Paknam 
for French soldiers ; and, (2) whether he 
is aware that the Siamese Government 
has already long since complied with the 
conditions upon which the French 
Government agreed, under Article 6 of 
the Convention of 3rd October, 1893, 
and the procés-verbal of even date 
(appended to the Convention), to evacuate 
Chantabun ? 

Mr. CURZON : Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have received no information on 
the matter mentioned in the first para- 
graph. It is understood that there are 
some points arising out of the Convention 
of 1893, upon which negotiations are still 
proceeding between the French and 
Siamese Governments. 


CARLOW COUNTY INFIRMARY. 

Mr. C. J. ENGLEDOW (Kildare, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief. Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) 
with regard to the fact that the Carlow 
County Infirmary is provided by law 
for the treatment of the poor and desti- 
tute of that county, and its expenses 
provided almost entirely from the public 
funds of the county, whether he is 
aware that there are grave doubts in 
the minds of the ratepayers of the 
county as to whether that institution 
treats any of the poor and destitute of 
the county, and whether the law as to 
the admission of the patients, the area 
from which such patients should be 
admitted and the manner of admission, 
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is carried out, and as to whether the 
funds of the institution are spent to the 
best advantage; and (2), whether he 
would, under these circumstances, con- 
sider the necessity of directing that this 
institution be inspected, as directed by 
Law, by the Local Government Board 
Inspector, who would also inquire into 
its general administration, and also 
that all institutions provided for the 
treatment of the poor and destitute and 
paid for out of public funds shall be 
regularly inspected by a Government 
official as directed by law. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed that 90 per cent. of the 
patients relieved in the Carlow Infirm- 
ary belong to the poorer classes who are 
treated gratuitously ; that the provisions 
of the law as regards the admission of 
patients is habitually complied with ; 
that the Governors believe the funds 
are expended to the best advantage ; 
and that the accounts are periodically 
published after audit by a manager of 
the Bank of Ireland. As regards the 
second part of the Question, I see no 
sufficient ground for applying in this 
particular case a system of inspection 
which, for more than 50 years, has 
fallen into disuse. 


LEE -METFORD RIFLE. 

Mr. SETON-KARR: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for 
War, whether the Chartered Company’s 
force in South Africa has practically 
discarded the Lee-Metford rifle for the 
Martini-Henry, owing to the former 
being defective in stopping power ; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government, in 
view of this circumstance, will take steps 
to ascertain the practical efficiency or 
otherwise of the Lee-Metford Government 
rifle in actual warfare. 

*Mr. BRODRICK: No information 
has been received as to the discarding 
at Bulawayo of the Lee-Metford rifle. 
As already stated in this House, the 
question of the bullet is being fully 
considered. 


UNCOVENANTED OFFICERS (INDIA), 
Mr. GORELL BARNES (Kent, 
Faversham): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India, whether he has sanc- 
tioned the Orders contained in the Reso- 


Mr. C. J. Engledow. 
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lution of the Government of India, 
dated 22nd June 1895, under which in 
future only half the service of certain 
Indian uncovenanted officers before a 
certain date (11th December 1893) wil] 
be allowed to count towards furlough, 
though formerly all such service was 
counted ; whether he is aware that the 
Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, and_ subsequent 
authoritative statements, have en- 
couraged these officers to expect con- 
cessions instead of restrictions in regard 
to their furlough rules; and, whether 
the Correspondence on the subject of 
the grievances of the Indian uncove. 
nanted Civil Services can |e laid upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
Orders to which the hon. Member refers 
did not require the sanction of the 
Secretary of State, but were reported 
for information. Having regard to the 
circumstances, I see no reason for dis- 
approving them. The new Rules must 
be regarded as a whole, and no officer 
need come under these unless he chooses 
to do so. The correspondence is 
voluminous and not quite complete, 
but I shall offer no objection to a 
Motion for a Return, in continuation 
of No. 168 of 1892, as soon as the 
Dispatch, now under consideration, 
shall have reached the Government of 


India. 


WESTMINSTER HALL. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works, whether he can 
inform the House who is responsible for 
the care and custody of Westminster 
Hall; and, having regard to what took 
place there during the afternoon of Tues- 
day last, whether he can assure the 
House that steps have been taken which 
will effectually prevent any similar oc- 
currence ¢ 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
by whom, and in virtue of what 
authority, permission was given to cer- 
tain persons to set up tables in West- 
minster Hall and to array thereupon 
papers of the nature of Petitions or 
appeals ; and whether any direction was 
given to the Commissioners of Police to 
refrain in this instance from carrying 
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out the Order of this House to prevent! *Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
all disorder in Westminster Hall, and | would further point out that the Question 
all annoyance therein or thereabouts? | of the hon. Member does not distinctly 

Mr. DILLON : Before the right hon. | arise out of the Questions which are upon 
Gentleman answers the Questions, I| the Paper. 
should like to ask him to state whether! Mr. J. ELLIS: May I ask the First 
Westminster Hall will be open to all| Commissioner of Works whether we 
people who desire to present monster |may understand that his discretion will 
petitions and to canvass Members of this | be exercised either for or against every- 
House in their support ? thing ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: With the} Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS was under- 
consent of my hon. Friend the Member} stood to say that he had already 
for King’s Lynn I propose to answer | answered a similar Question. 
his Question at the same time. The| Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
permission alluded to was given by the| Thanet) asked whether care would be 
Secretary to the Office of Works, in| taken hereafter that the power would be 
virtue of a Treasury Minute dated | vested in the hands of a person respon- 
May 9, 1884. Directions were given| sible to Parliament ? 
by the Home Office to the police to|) Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: That was 
admit a limited number of ladies to/| the gist of my answer. 
whom signed orders had been given.| Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked whe- 
The custody of Westminster Hall was|ther the Sessional Order of the House 
vested by Letters Patent, in 1843, in| would be respected ? 

Mr. Charles Gore, the then Junior Com-| Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: That is 
missioner of Woods and Works, and| not for me to answer, rather the Home 
held by him up to 1884. By Treasury | Office ; but, of course, it will be. 

Minute dated May 9, 1884, the Office} Mr. DILLON gave notice that he 
of Works was informed that by Her} would call attention to the matter in 
Majesty’s pleasure the keepership was | Supply. 

vested in the Office of Works, and that} Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
the Secretary for the time being of that! borough): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
Department was appointed to perform/ State for the Home Department, whe- 
the duties in question. It has been the) ther there is now any reason why West- 
practice since for the Secretary for the | minster Hall should not be thrown open 
time being, in the exercise of his func-| to the public as formerly ? 

tions and at his discretion, to grant all| Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: The hall 
permission for the use of the hall. I) was closed to the public at the request 
have arranged that in future all requests| of the Home Office in 1884. In 1894 
for the use of Westminster Hall shall| the restrictions were modified, and the 
be submitted to and decided by the First | public admitted on Saturdays between 
Commissioner. ‘the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock. I will 

Mr. DILLON: Will the right hon.| consult with my right hon. Friend the 
Gentleman kindly answer my Question !) HomeSecretary whether further facilities 
Will the same permission be given to| to the public can now be granted. 
other bodies who desire to present) 
monster petitions ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS : I thought | 
my answer covered the Question of the | SWINE FEVER (IRELAND.) 
hon. Member. [‘ Hear, hear!”] As; Mr. KILBRIDE: I beg to ask the 
the hon. Member is aware, I refused| President of the Board of Agriculture, 
the responsibility of the admission of| with regard to the fact that the importa- 
these ladies the other day, and I cannot tion of store pigs from Ireland, a non- 
say, until an application of that sort is| infected area, into Lancashire has been 
presented to me, what action I shall} prohibited since 1894, whether he can 
take. |state about what time the Ulster pig 

Mr. DILLON: I venture to repeat | dealers may hope to be allowed to carry 
the Question, because it would be a very | on without restriction their trade with 
serious thing if Members of the Govern-| Lancashire; and what has been the 
ment should discriminate—— | alleged cause of the prohibition. 
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*THE PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watter 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby): The 
regulations which prohibit the move- 
ment ,of Swine from [Ireland into 
Lancashire except for slaughter and 
under licence were imposed by the Local 
Authority in order to prevent the intro- 
duction of Swine Fever into the county, 
and it rests with that Authority and 


Youghal Union 


not with myself to say whether, and if, 


so at what date, the regulations may 
properly be withdrawn. It is, however, 
unfortunately not the case that Ireland 
is a “non-infected area,” 371 outbreaks 
of Swine-Fever having occurred during 
the first 18 weeks of the present year 


EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
8.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, whether his attention 
has been directed to the fact that, on 
13th April 1772, a motion was made 
and was carried without a division for 
a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, consisting of 31 Members, to 
inquire into the nature and state of the 
East India Company and other affairs 
of the East Indies, and the oppression 
and arbitrary conduct of the Company’s 
servants ; and, whether he will consider 
the propriety of inviting the House of 
Commons, in the case of the South 
African Chartered Company, to follow 
the precedent unanimously adopted in 
1772 in the similar case of the East 
India Company. 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. Josepu CHAMBER- 
LAIN, Birmingham, W.): My attention 
had been called to the precedent of more 
than a century ago referred to in the 
hon. and learned Member’s§ Ques- 
tion; but if a Parliamentary Inquiry 
is decided upon I prefer the later pre- 
cedent of the proposal for a Joint Com- 
mittee in 1886. 


BURIAL IRREGULARITIES 
(SWANSCOMBE, KENT). 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, whether he can give 
the House any information with respect 
to the alleged breaches of the Burial 
Acts in the village of Swanscombe, in 
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| Kent ; whether he is aware that Edith 
| Laura Hodge, who died on 26th March 
1893, is registered as buried on Ist April 
1894 ; that the entry in the register of 
|the burial of James Godwin, who was 
buried on 1st August 1895, has been so 
altered as to be illegible ; that Robert 
M’Intosh and Ann Hoadley, not being 
'members of the same family, are regis- 
tered as having been buried in the same 
grave on consecutive days; and that 
| William Brown, who was buried on 29th 
December 1894, is entered in the register 
as bured in the wrong grave, and the 
actual place of burial registered as un- 
used, and that an inspection of the 
burial ground has been made under the 
direction of the Burials Department of 
the Home Office in February last, and 
whether the above statements were 
brought before the Inspector at such 
Inquiry ; whether a Report has been pre- 
sented to the Home Office by their 
Inspector ; and, whether the Report will 
be furnished to the Parish Council for 
Swanscombe, being the authority charged 
with the rectifying the mistakes in the 
burial books of the parish. 

Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
The Inspector was directed by me to 
report on the state and condition of the 
burial ground, and whether the regula- 
tions of the Secretary of State have been 
observed and complied with ; and I have 
received a preliminary report from him 
which shows that serious irregularities 
have occurred. ‘The inspector’s detailed 
report, however, has not yet reached me, 
nor have I had an opportunity of con- 
sulting him since the hon. Member gave 
notice of his Question. Until I have that 
report before me, I am unable to give 
the hon. Member an answer with regard 
to the several points raised in the Ques- 
tion, or to say whether it will be for me 
to take any action in the matter. 


YOUGHAL UNION (COUNTY CORK). 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) whether 
his attention has been called to a case of 
surcharge, recently made by the auditor 
against certain guardians of the Youghal 
(county Cork) Union, for the amount of 
relief granted to a widow named Eliza 
M’Namara, and to the correspondence 





which has passed between the Board of 
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Guardians and the Local Government|doubt whether Parliament would be 
Board on the subject ; and, (2) whether, | prepared to extend a privilege which 
in view of the letter from the latter | already subjects the telegraph service to 
Board, dated 22nd May 1895, practically he considerable loss. 
authorising such relief, he will recom- | 
mend that this surcharge be remitted. | 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The} 
answer to the first paragraph is in the | SPRAYING POTATOES. 
afirmative. The letter of the Local} Mr. G. LAMBERT (Devon, South 
Government Board dated 22nd May, | Molton): I beg to ask the President of 
1895, only authorised the Guardians to | the Board of Agriculture, if his attention 
give relief in this case on their obtaining | has been drawn to the successful experi- 
a Report from the relieving officer that | ments of the Irish Government for the 
the woman was destitute. The auditor | prevention of potato disease by spraying 
states he has seen no Report to this the crop; whether the process of spraying 
effect, on the contrary the relieving the potato crop has been carried out to 
officer's statement to him at the audit | any extent, and by a similar process, in 
shows that he did not consider her desti-| this country ; and, whether he will take 
tute. Under these circumstances, and | similar steps as the Irish Government to 
as the woman was the owner of the/disseminate information to the small 
house in which she resides, and which, | potato growers the benefits accruing from 
if sold, would realise a substantial sum, | this system ? 
the auditor disallowed the relief givento| *Mr. LONG: The attention of the 
her, and the Local Government Board | Board of Agriculture has for some time 
have no power to interfere with his| past been directed not only to the par- 
discretion. ticular experiments to which the hon. 
Captain DONELAN asked whether | Member refers but to the subject of the 
the right hon. Gentleman thought a| prevention of potato disease generally, 
woman and three children could bej|and we have reason to believe that the 
supported in the workhouse on 5s. a| process of spraying with suitable solutions 
week, is now followed to a great extent by 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: [should |agriculturists in Great Britain. We 
say that they could not not be supported | have on several occasions given publicity 
for 5s. a week. to information on the subject. In 1890, 
a paper was published in the Annual 
| Report of our Intelligence Division. In 
PRESS TELEGRAMS. 1891, several thousands of a pamphlet 
Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen-| on the subject were issued. In 1892 and 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 1893, reports respecting it were published 
the Treasury, as representing the Post-|and presented to Parliament, and in 
master General, whether the privilege of |1894 and 1895 another leaflet was 
sending telegrams at press rates is | widely circulated. Articles have also 
accorded to weekly trade journals and|appeared in our quarterly Journal. I 
refused to monthly trade journals of a| have given instructions that copies of all 
similar character ; and, whether, as this| these publications shall be supplied to 
has been found a hardship, particularly the hon. Member. 
to the journals of the smaller trades, he | 
will consider whether the privilege can 
be equally extended ? ; 
Mr. HANBURY : The Postmaster 
General is not aware that the privilege | 
of sending telegrams at the press rates | 


COURT HOUSES 
(PRISONERS’ ACCUMMODATION.) 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask 








has been granted to any trade journals 
other than those which are public news- 
papers. As to the journals published 


monthly, I may say that the Acts of 
Parliament do not recognize as a news- 
paper any publication which is issued at 
intervals of more than seven days. 


I 





! 


the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, whether he will lay upon 
the Table the latest reports of the 
Inspectors of Prisons and Prison Gover- 
nors respecting those Court Houses in 
which the accommodation provided for 
prisoners continues to be defective, 


Education 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I think it would be undesirable to lay 
these reports, which are of a confidential 
character, on the Table. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give the names ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I object to give the names. 


MASSACRES AT URFA. 

Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON 
(Suffolk, Eye): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether he can now state when Mr. 
Fitzmaurice’s Report relating to the 
Massacres at Urfa will be laid before 
Parliament ? 

Mr. CURZON : The full text of Mr. 
Fitzmaurice’s Report will not be received 
until to-morrow. It will be printed 
and laid before Parliament without 


delay. 


PAYMENT OF RATES (OLDHAM). 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.); I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department—(1) 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to the fact that the magistrates of the 
town of Oldham are in the habit of 
committing householders who are un- 
able to pay their rates to prison in 
Manchester, where many have to wear 
prison dress, and are supplied with bare 
prison diet ; (2) whether he is further 
aware that the principal cause of this 
state of things is the refusal of the local 
authorities in Oldham to allow landlords 
to compound for the rates; and (3), 
whether he can bring any influence to 
bear on the authorities of Oldham to 
cause them to remove this disability ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
Yes, Sir, my attention has been drawn 
to this matter. Persons committed to 
prison for non-payment of rates are 
treated as debtors, and as such are 
allowed to provide themselves with food 
and clothing; if unable sufficiently so 
to provide themselves, they are fed and 
clothed under the regulations affecting 
debtor prisoners. With regard to the 
second part of the Question, I under- 
stand that some difficulty in their loca: 
Acts has prevented the Corporation 
from allowing the composition of rates, 
but that they are now applying to the 
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| Local Government Board to amend the 
Acts by Provisional Order to enable 
them to do so. I have no authority 


myself to interfere in the matter. 


| 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

Mr. W. J. GALLOWAY (Man- 
| | chester, 8.W.): I beg to ask the Under 
| Secretary of State for Foreign A ffairs, 
whether the Foreign Office will under. 
take to furnish to the provincial press 
at the same time as to the London press 
such Blue-books and such information as 
it is in the interests of the public service 
to publish ? 

Mr. CURZON : I have made careful 
inquiries with a desire to meet the 
suggestion of my hon. Friend, but I find 
that, owing to the great increase in the 
number of the provincial press repre- 
sented in London, it would be impossible 
to undertake a comprehensive distribu- 
tion of Blue-books among them, and 
invidious to make a distinction. I 
believe, however, that, if my hon. Friend 
would make an application to Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, the Queen’s 
Printers, he might find it possible to 
arrange with them for the paid supply 
of such Parliamentary Papers as he may 
desire simultaneously with their supply 
from this office. 


EDUCATION BILL. 

Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Han, 
N.): 1 beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education, 
whether the Education Bill will impose 
any disqualification upon the master of 
a Board School who is a member of a 
county governing body, under the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 
and also chairman of the urban district 
council for the place in which the school 
is situate ; and, whether it will be still 
possible for such school teacher to con- 
tinue to fill these offices ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cam- 
bridge University): The Committee of 
Council do not consider that the position 
of teachers in these respects will be 
affected by the Bill. 

Sr GEORGE TREVELYAN 
(Glasgow, Bridgeton): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, whether, under 
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Clause 15, Sub-section (3), of the Educa- 
tion Bill now before the House, the 
Education Department could make an 
order transferring an industrial school 
from the London School Board to the 
new educational authority without the 
consent of the London School Board ? 

Sir J. GORST: The Sub-clause will 
not affect industrial schools in so far as 
they are of an elementary character. A 
transfer of the non-elementary parts of 
such schools could not, by Sub-clause (4), 
be effected without the consent of the 
Secretary of State. 


HORSE BREEDING (IRELAND). 

Mr. THOMAS CURRAN (Donegal, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) 
whether he can inform the House how 
much money has up to the present been 
expended by the Congested . Districts 
Board on the purchase and keeping of 
stallions ; and (2) will he recommend the 
total abolition or substantial reduction 
of expenditure under this head ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
total expenditure of the Congested 
Districts Board upon horses up to the 
present date may be said to amount to 
about £30,000. The reply to the second 
paragraph is in the negative. 


GREENWICH PARK. 

Lorp HUGH CECIL (Greenwich) : 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works—(1) whether the Treasury were 
consulted before the recent abolition of 
the office of deerkeeper in Greenwich 
Park was carried out, and whether they 
approve | of it; (2) whether the Trea- 
sury have since found themselves pre- 
vented by law from extending to Mr. 
Jordan, the late deerkeeper, special aboli- 
tion terms of pension ; (3) whether there 
is any precedent for abolishing an office 
without giving a special pension to the 
holder except in cases where such a 
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tion allowance of £29 3s. 4d. per annum 
but the Treasury inform me that they are 
precluded from making any addition to 
the ordinary rate of pension, in view of 
the fact that Mr. Jordan’s retirement 
| cannot be shown to result in any direct 
saving. I regret that I have no power 
| to alter this decision. 


| 


Sentences. 


PRETORIA SENTENCES. 

CotonEL RUSSELL (Cheltenham) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
ithe Colonies, whether he has received 
any confirmation of the sentences reported 
|to have been passed on the Reform 
‘leaders by the Transvaal Government ; 
| whether, in the event of no such 
| confirmation having been received 
|the Government will address a _pro- 
| test to the Transvaal Government, 
| with a view of inducing them to put an 
lend to the present suspense and uncer- 
| tainty regarding the fate of these British 
| Subjects ; and, whether the Government 
has addressed, or intends to address, any 
‘remon:trance to President Kruger re- 
garding the severity and hardships 
which now attend imprisonment, even 
‘of unconvicted prisoners, in Transvaal 
_gaols, severity which it is alleged has 
caused the insanity and suicide of one 
British subject, so that, if possible, 
similar tragedies may in future be 
avoided ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): I beg to ask the 
| Secretary of State for the Colonies, whe- 
| ther he is in a position to state the nature 
of the sentences passed on the five 
‘Reform Committee” prisoners in com- 
mutation of the death sentences ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I have 
to refer the hon. and gallant Member to 
the official telegrams which are published 
in this morning’s papers, to which I have 
nothing to add by way of information. 

As regards the last paragraph of his 
| Question, I have not seen any suggestion 
| that the unhappy insanity and suicide of 


| 


| 


| 


1 


holder has been accused of some mis-;one of the prisoners were due to the 
conduct; and (4) whether the First | severity and hardships of imprisonment. 
Commissioner can give any relief to Mr. | [‘“ Hear,hear!”] I have received a tele- 
Jordan from the hardship of his com-) gram since I came to the House from 
pulsory and uncompensated retirement?) the British Agent in the South African 


Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: The answer | 
to the first two paragraphs of my noble, 


| Republic to the following effect :— 


“ President of the South African Republic has 





Friend’s Question is in the affirmative. | just promised me that special gaol rules and 
Mr. Jordan has been granted a compensa- regulations applicable to the prisoners will be 
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accommodation will be vastly improved and 
sanitary arrangements also attended to, and, if | 
it isnot wholly impossible, prisoners will not be 
separated and removed to other gaols where we 
cannot have proper supervision over them. | 
This is the result of representations which the 
High Commissioner directed the British Agent 
to make. Mr. Howard, having signed the 
petition, has been released.” 


CotonEL RUSSELL: Am I to under- 
stand that the fate of the four leaders is 
still in suspense ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: It is 
stated that the final sentences will be 
considered next week. 

Mr. DILLON : I beg to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he will extend 
to Irish political prisoners in English 
goals— — [ Cries of “ Order !” 

CoLtonEL RUSSELL: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for the Ecclesall Divi- 
sion of Sheffield (Sir Exitis AsHMEApD- 
Bart.ert), I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether, in view of 
the fact that the Reform Committee of 
Johannesburg and their followers laid 
down their arms on 9th January under 
pressure from Her Majesty’s Representa- 
tives, and on promise of protection, Her 
Majesty’s Government will use their 
utmost efforts to secure fair treatment 
for the Reform leaders now under sen- 
tence at Pretoria ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: No 
“promise of protection” was made by 
Her Majesty’s Government or by their 
representatives to the leaders of the 
agitation at Johannesburg. According 
to my information the prisoners at Pre- 
toria are not unfairly treated. 


TROOPING THE COLOUR. 

Mr. F. W. FISON (York, W.R., 
Doncaster): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, whether his 
attention has been called to the unsatis- 
factory accommodation provided for 
Members of this House at the Trooping 
of the Colour on Her Majesty’s Birthday 
on the Horse Guards’ Parade; and, 
whether better arrangements will be 
made next year ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: I regret to say that 
we have no means of making better pro- 
vision for Members of this House on the 
Queen’s Birthday, except by erecting 
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As my hon. Friend is 


aware, alarge number of tickets admitting 
|within the line of sentries were made 
|available for Members of the House. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 

Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
(Sussex, Horsham): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, what 
further contribution from Imperial Funds 
would be required if the reduction in 
the assessment of agricultural land pro- 
posed by the Rating Bill were extended 
to farm buildings other than farm houses 
or dwellings ; and, whether any informa- 
tion exists which is accessible to the 
public, and which shows the annual 
value of such buildings apart from the 
agricultural land with which they are 
let and used ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER(Sir Micuaet Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): I am not in a position to 
give any definite figures, but no doubt 
the amount would be considerable. There 
are no sources available from which I 
could get the information desired by the 
hon. Member. 


ELECTION PETITION TRIALS. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: I beg to ask 
the Attorney General whether he is in a 
position to state what decision the Judges 
have arrived at regarding their considera- 
tion of the system by which election 
petitions are now tried ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster, Isle of Wight) said, 
he was not in a position to state the final 
results of the recommendations of the 


Judges in regard to the system by which 


election petitions were tried, but the 
whole matter would be inquired into by 
a Committee. In these circumstances it 
was not desirable to make any statement 
on the subject. 


COLCHESTER MAGISTRACY 
(Mr. S. P. GILBERT). 
Mr. R. MCKENNA (Monmouth, N.): 
I beg to ask Mr. Attorney General—(1) 
whether his attention has been called to 
the comments on the conduct of Mr. 8. P. 
Gilbert, made by the Lord Chancellor in 


stands, for which no funds are voted.|the case of Aaron’s Reefs (Limited) ». 


Nor is there any convenient space for 
Mr. J. Chamberlain. 


, Turis (House of Lords, 30th April 1896) 
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(2) whether he is aware that Mr. 8. P. 
Gilbert is the same person as Mr. T. 
Gilbert, who has recently been appointed 
to the Commission of the Peace of the 
county of Essex (Colchester Bench) ; 
and, (3) what action the Lord Chancellor 
proposes to take in the matter ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
am informed by the Lord Chancellor that 
he has already been in communication 
with the Lord Lieutenant of the county 
upon the matter, and, should it turn out 
that the person named T. Gilbert is the 
same person as 8.’P. Gilbert referred to 
in the first paragraph of the Question, 
his name will be removed from the 
Commission of the Peace. 


Business of 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. DILLON : I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, whether he can 
now state, for the convenience of Irish 
Members, on what day the Second Read- 
ing of the Irish Land Bill will be taken ; 
and, whether the Government will move 
to refer the Bill to a Grand Committee ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): Perhaps it would be convenient 
that, in answering this Question, I should 
state what the intentions of the Govern- 
ment are with regard to the business 
after the holidays. On the supposition, 
of course, that we get through the Com- 
mittee stage of the Rating Bill before 
the holidays, we should propose to take 
on Monday week the Light Railways 
Bill as the first Order, and the Finance 
Bill as the second Order. On the 
Tuesday we should propose to take the 
Second Reading of the Diseases of Ani- 
mals Bill as the first Order, and the 
Finance Bill as the second Order. On 
the Thursday we should propose to take 
the Resolution with regard to the Indian 
troops. The Friday will be devoted to 
Supply. The Monday following will be 
devoted to the Irish Land Bill, and the 
Friday to Irish Supply. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): Will the right hon. 
Gentleman state what the intentions of 
the Government are with reference to 
the later stages of the Rating Bill— 
whether he proposes to take that before 
the Education Bill or afterwards ? With 
reference to the Finance Bill, I think the 
right hon, Gentleman stated yesterday 
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the House. 


that his intention was to take that Bill 
only on the Monday. There are Amend- 
ments of considerable importance to the 
Finance Bill, and therefore I ask him 
whether he will not put the Bill down 
for a later day than the Monday ? 

Mr. DILLON : I would like to point 
out to the First Lord of the Treasury, 
that he did not take any notice of the 
second portion of my question—whether 
the Government will move to refer the 
Trish Land Bill to a Grand Committee? 
Mr. HENRY BROADHURST 
(Leicester): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether it is imperative that 
the Conciliation (Trades Disputes) Bill 
be taken to-morrow? I think there 
should be some Debate upon that Bill, 
and many Members have made engage- 
ments for to-morrow, not expecting that 
the Bill would be taken to-morrow. 

Mr. LAMBERT : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether it is intended to 
take the Wednesday after the holidays 
for Government business ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: With regard to the question 
put to me by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Leicester, I have to say I 
am anxious to meet the convenience of 
hon. Gentlemen as much as possible ; 
but, of course, it. is impossible to meet 
everybody’s convenience. I hope the 
House will permit the Conciliation 
(Trades Disputes) Bill to be taken to- 
morrow. I propose that the House 
should meet at 12 o’clock, so that there 
will be time for a brief discussion with- 
out putting the mass of the House to 
great inconvenience. As to the Wed- 
nesday after the Holidays, the hon. 
Member for South Molton is doubtless 
aware that the practice of the House is 
that the first two or three Wednesdays 
after Whitsuntide are devoted to the 
consideration of private Members’ Bills 
which have made some advance during 
the early portion of the Session. I do 
not propose to break through that pre- 
cedent. With regard to the question of 
the hon. Member for East Mayo, I think 
it would be better I should answer it, 
and give my reasons at the time of the 
Second Reading of the Bill. As to the 
Finance bill, my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer suggests 
that the two controversial parts of the 
Bill—namely, the Estate Duty and the 
Land Tax parts—should not be taken on 
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Monday. Perhaps, if those portions are | 


deferred there will be no objection to 
the Bill being proceeded with. The 
Report stage of the Rating Bill will be 
taken after the Committee Stage of the 
Education Bill. 

*Sir C. DILKE: Is it the intention of 


the Government to press the Military 


Maneeuvres Bill ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: My heart has been broken over 
the Military Manceuvres Bill—{a laugh] 
—it is almost too painful a subject to 
allude to. I confess I do not see my 
way to put the Bill down as the first 
Order on the Monday or Tuesday, because 
the result of so doing might be that 
other Measures would not make pro- 
gress. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: What will be 
the Bills for the Monday after the | 
holidays ¢ 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The first Order will be the 
Light Railways Bill, and the second 
Order the Finance Bill, the two parts I' 
have mentioned not being taken. We 
might advance a stage the Cabs Bill and | 
the Naval Reserve Bill. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- | 
land, Cockermouth): Will 
hon. Gentleman state whether the Gov- 
ernment intend to support the Motion 
for the adjournment for the Derby 4 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: No, Sir; the Government take 
no part in that matter. 


tastes. 


EQUIVALENT GRANT (SCOTLAND). 

Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea 
sury, whether he can state on what plan 
there will be allotted to Scotland a grant 
from the Exchequer which shall secure 
to that country a sum of money appli- 
cable for its benefit equivalent to the 
cortribution which Scottish taxpayers 
will be required to make to the expenses 
of education in England under the Edu- 
cation Bill brought in by Her Majesty’s 
Government, that Bill not proposing to 


confer any educational or other benefit | 


upon Scotland ; and, in what form it is 
intended to bring before the House such 
equivalent grant ! 

First Lord of the Treasury. 
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the right! 


Hon. Gentle. | 
men on this occasion, as on previous | 
occasions, will vote according to their | 
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THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I am sorry again to have to dis- 
appoint the right hon. Gentleman, who 
has, I readily admit, some reason to 
complain of the long delay which has 
taken place in answering the Question 
on the Paper. But I regret to say that 
I am not yet prepared to make a state- 
ment on the subject, and am not even in 
a position to fix with certainty the date 
on which I shall be able to make it. 


in Cornwall, 


LAND TAX COMMISSION BILL. 

Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock) : I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury, whether he will exempt 
the Land Tax Commission Bill from the 
list of uncontroversial Bills to be taken 
on Friday, and of which he has given 
notice, having regard to the fact that 
there is already an Amendment on the 
Paper to that Bill? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
TI am informed that the Bill 
to which the hon. Gentleman refers is 


jone which in reality raises no points 


that can properly be described as con- 


| troversial. 


MINISTERS 
(DIRECTORS OF PUBLIC COMPANIES). 
Mr. LAMBERT: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether his 
attention was drawn to the fact that 
when the Government was formed many 
Members of it were directors of public 
companies ; and whether any of these 
directorships are now held; if so, will 


he state what companies are so directed, 


and by what Members of the Govern- 
ment 4 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : In answer to the hon. Gentle- 
man, I have to say that full answers 
were given by me to the question on the 
Paper in August and September last, 
and I have nothing now to add to what 
| 1 them stated. 


FISHERY RIOTS IN CORNWALL 
Sir JOHN COLOMB (Yarmouth) 
|asked the Home Secretary, whether- he 
would cause a special inquiry to be made 
into the conduct of the local authority 
at Newlyn, with a view to ascertain 
whether they had used their powers to 
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protect the East Coast fishermen with 
promptness and effect ; and whether he 
could give an assurance that effective 
measures would be taken to insure the 
conviction and punishment of the ring- 
leaders in the recent riots ? 


Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man, whether he was in a position to 
give the House any information as to 
the restoration of order in Cornwall ; 
whether any inquiry was to be made as 
to the origin of the disorder, and as to 
the recovery of the damage sustained by 
boat-owners and fishermen ; and whether 
it was proposed to take any steps to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the rioting, and to 
insure that the East Coast fishermen 
should be allowed to peacefully pursue 
their lawful calling. 

Mr. DILLON: I should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether the 
Government are prepared to introduce 
for Cornwall a Measure on the lines of 
the Irish Coercion Act ? 


Sim MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The last information which has reached 
me is that matters are quieting down. 
It is premature at present to say any- 
thing as to the necessity for any inquiry. 
T am in communication with the Ad- 
miralty and the local authorities as to 
the necessary steps to be taken to pre- 
serve.the peace. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 

Mr. COLSTON asked the Under Sec- 
retary of State for War whether, having 
regard to the statement of the First Lord 
of the Treasury that no contentious Bills 
would be taken before Whitsuntide, 
and that there were still some points in 
the Maneeuvres Bill to be disposed of, 
he would consider whether any modifica- 
tion of the Bill could be made to enable 
it to pass as a non-contentious Measure? 
*Mr. BRODRICK: I have carefully 
examined the Amendments to the 
Maneeuvres Bill still undisposed of, and 
find that, with two or three exceptions, 
they can practically be met by the 
Government. The Bill is in no sensea 
Party one, and, seeing its urgency, I 
have offered, on any disputed points in 
the Bill, to accept such provisions as the 
Leaders of the Opposition may consider 
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| sufficient for the protection of the locali- 


ties in which the manceuvres are held, 
provided the Bill is treated as non-con- 
tentious and allowed to pass at once. 
Hon. Members will see that we are 
placing ourselves in the hands of the 
House solely in order to obtain for the 
troops the training which the military 
authorities consider essential for them, 
and I cannot help hoping that some 
agreement may be arrived at, and the 
money already voted dy Parliament for 
manceuvres utilised. [Cheers.] 


ASHANTI ENVOYS. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he was in a position 
to state that the telegram published in 
the morning newspapers announcing that 
the two Ansahs had been found guilty 
on every count of the indietment was 
correct ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I have 
seen two telegrams, but I have received 
no official confirmation. The first said 
that they had been acquitted on the 
count of forgery and would be tried on 
some other count. The second telegram 
said they had been set free altogether 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE 
(EXEMPTION FROM STANDING ORDER). 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY moved :— 


“That the Proceedings of the Committee on 
the Agricultural Land Rating Bill, if under 
discussion at Twelve o’clock this night, be not 
interrupted under the Standing Order Sittings 
of the House.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 215 ; 
Noes, 103.—(Division List, No. 164.) 


ADJOURNMENT (22xv May). 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY moved :— ‘‘ That this House do 
meet To-morrow at Twelve of the Clock.’’ 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs), said, that if he was not in order 
in moving an Amendment he should chal- 
lenge a Division against the Motion. 
The course pursued by the Government 
in calling upon the House to meet at 
noon on the day of the adjournment for 
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the Whitsuntide Recess was certainly an 
exceptional one ; indeed, he believed it 
to be absolutely without precedent, ex- 
cept in the case of great congestion of 
business. He failed to see what neces- 
sity there was for pressing the particular 
Bills named by the First Lord of the 
Treasury, for not one of which was there 
any urgency claimed. There was the 
Conciliation Bill. That was a very im- 
portant Bill, surely, which ought to be 
discussed when Members, especially those 
representing labour interests, were present. 
It was unfair to put pressure on the 
House of Commons in this way. The 
First Lord of the Treasury had stated 
that they were in for a period of rest ; 
that they were going to have a Parlia- 
ment where the wicked Radicals would 
cease from troubling and the weary 
legislator would be at rest. Instead of 
that they had been legislating at high 
pressure, almost in a panic. They had 
had Motions, once a week or once a 
fortnight, for the suspension of the 
Twelve o'clock Rule; they had had 
Motions to meet at 12 instead of Three ; 
and they had had exceptional Standing 
Orders brought into force. It was, he 
thought, high time the House of Com- 
mons entered a most emphatic protest 
against this course of conduct. What 
it really meant was that the First Lord 
wanted to screw this Rating Bill through. 
But what was the urgency for it, even 
assuming it to bea good Bill? There 
was plenty of time before August. It 
was really unfair to visit on the Opposi- 
tion what was really the fault of the 
Government themselves in not calling 
Parliament together earlier and in their 
mismanagement of public business. He 
moved to insert ‘‘ Twelve’’ instead of 
** Three.’’ 

*Mr. SPEAKER : That is quite un- 
necessary, because the effect of nega- 
tiving the Motion will be that the 
House will meet at Three. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, that he re- 
garded the proposal made by the Govern- 
ment as entirely unnecessary. There was 
on great demand for the Bills which were 
to be put down for to-morrow, and the 
Motion was quite unusual] and unnecessary. 
He agreed that they were legislating 
under very great pressure, and the 
Twelve o'clock Rule bade fairly to 
become a Standing Order, which was 
passed simply to be suspended. 


Mr. Lloyd-George. 


Adjournment 
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| *Mr. SPEAKER: The question be- 
fore the House is not the question of the 
| Twelve o'clock Rule. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he was 
| complaining of the business being pressed 
on by the suspension of the Twelve 
‘o'clock Rule, and then for the First 
‘Lord to ask them to meet again at 
|'Twelve o'clock the same day was a 
| demand on the physical resources of Mem- 
bers which was altogether unreasonable. 
The Government made no apology and 
gave no explanation or reason for the 
course they were taking, and yet the 
First Lord expected that side to be as 
complacent as his followers on the other 
side. The Conciliation Bill, he agreed, 
was one which ought to be thoroughly 
discussed, and he would warn the 
Leader of the House that if he was not 
careful in this matter there was a possi- 
bility of his doing more injury to the 
Conciliation cause by legislating in haste 
than the Bill could ever possibly do 
good. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would make some more reasonable 
and agreeable arrangement with regard 
to the business for to-morrow. 

Sr JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) said, he should not have 
intervened but for the reference of the 
hon. Members to the Conciliation Bill. 
It was quite true that this was a Bill 
that deserved discussion, but he would 
remind the hon. Members that it had 
been discussed at considerable length in 
the House. They had a whole Wednes- 
day’s discussion at the beginning of the 
Session on the Bill, which was _ intro- 
duced by the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, and practically the Bill of the 
Government only differed in certain 
minor details from that Bill, which was 
passed by an unanimous vote of the 
House. It was very important that the 
Bill should be got through as soon as 
possible, in order that it might become 
law this year, and if they could get the 
Second Reading to-morrow, they might 
be able to go into Committee and make 
progress with it immediately after the 
House re-assembled. 

Mr. DILLON rose for the purpose of 
moving, as an Amendment, to leave out 
all the words after ‘‘ House’’ and to 
insert ‘‘at its rising do adjourn until 
Monday the 1st of June.’’ 
| *Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
will not be in order in moving that. It 
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is not relevant to the Motion before the | at Three o’ clock, the time of an ordinary 
House. sitting, many hon. Members would not 
Mr. DILLON said, he was sorry he|be able to get away until Saturday. 
would not be able to move it. He| This Motion was put down for the con- 
entirely objected to the Motion of the! venience of the House ; he believed it 
First Lord of the Treasury, largely on| was for the convenience of the House, 
the ground of the nature of the business|and it was no violation of precedent. 
put down for to-morrow. It seemed | { ‘‘ Hear, hear !’?] Everybody must 
now to have become a settled custom of | admit there was an immense advantage 
the right hon. Gentleman to place all | in having a day devoted to those smal] 
Irish business after 12 o'clock at night. | matters which were not allowed to come 
If he had put down for to-morrow the| on after midnight because one individual 
Irish Light Railways Bill or the Irish | objected, which, nevertheless, were non- 
Labourers’ Bill, or had given the Irish| party Measures that both sides of the 
Members some bait to induce them to | House desired to see passed, but which 
come here at 12 o'clock to-morrow, they had little chance of passing at the 
might have been disposed to have agreed | extreme end of a Session, unless such 
to the Motion, but he would not give | opportunities were taken of passing them 
them even an hour or two in daylight.|as would be afforded by the sitting 
He entered his protest, in the only | to-morrow. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
shape in which he could do it, against} Mr. LOGAN asked the First Lord 
the arrangement of business which had|of the Treasury whether it was 
been indicated by the right hon. Gen-|his intention, having secured the sus- 
tleman. |pension of the Twelve o'clock Rule, 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA-| to continue the Debate on the Agri- 
SURY observed that the hon. Member | cultural Rating Bill until the small 
for East Mayo began by offering the| hours of the morning with a view to 
suggestion that they should take no| getting it passed, or did he mean that 
business to-morrow, and then proceeded | the Debate was to terminate at mid- 
to complain that the Government had| night? The right hon. Gentleman had 
not put down Irish business. [Zauwgh-\ himself admitted that there was no 
ter.| He felt quite sure that had they | urgency for the Rating Bill, because he 
done so they would have been told that | had told them that he did not intend to 
nothing was so inconvenient as putting| take the Report Stage until after the 
down Irish business the day before or| Committee Stage of the Education 
the day after the holidays, because Irish | Bill. 
Members had long distances to travel.| Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON begged 
Mr. Ditton : ‘‘I spoke of non-conten-|to ask the right hon. Gentleman not 
tious business.’’?] The hon. Gentleman|to include the Land Tax Commis- 
who opened this Debate appeared to! sioners’ Names Bill among the Measures 
think there was some dark design at the| to be taken to-morrow, as, so far from 
bottom of the scheme of the Govern-| being non-contentious, it contained some 
ment. There was no design at all, | very controversial propositions. 
except to allow the House to get through} Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
stages of Bills the general utility of | Boroughs) supported the appeal of the 
which was admitted by both sides, and| hon. Member for Eye, pointing out that 
enable hon. Members to get away at a|the Land Tax Commissioners’ Names 
reasonable hour. It was surely no con- | Bill was a strongly contentious Measure, 
spiracy against the comfort of hon.|which was opposed on the Second 
Members, or against the liberties of the | Reading. 
House as a whole, that he should ask 
them on the day the holidays commenced| Question put, “That this House do 
to meet at 12 o’clock, so that hon. | meet To-morrow at Twelve of the clock.” 
Members who had a distance to travel 
might catch the afternoon trains. The House divided :—Ayes, 232; 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] If they were to meet | Noes, 90.—(Division List, No. 165.) 
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| 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

[Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair. | 
Progress, 20th May. 

Clause 2,— 


PAYMENT OUT OF LOCAL TAXATION 
ACCOUNT IN RESPECT OF DEFICIENCY 
ARISING FROM EXEMPTION. 

(1.) In respect of the deficiency which will 
arise from the provisions of this Act in the 
produce of rates made by the spending autho- 


rities in England, as hereinafter defined, there 
shall—- 


fa) be paid to the Local Taxation Account 
an annual sum (in this Act referred to 
as the annual grant) of such amount as 
is certified under the provisions here- 
inafter contained ; and 


(b) be issued from the Local Taxation 
Accounts by half-yearly payments out 
of the annual grant to each such spend- 
ing authority a share of that grant of 
such amount as is certified under the 
provisions hereinafter contained. 


(2.) The amount so certified as respects each 
spending authority shall continue to be the) 
share of that authority in the annual grant for | 
the five years next after the passing of this 
Act, and thereafter, until Parliament otherwise 
determine. 


(3.) The Commissioners of Inland Revenue, | 
in such manner, by such payments, and under | 
such regulations as the Treasury direct, shall 
pay to the Local Taxation Account out of the | 
proceeds of the Estate Duty derived in England 
from personal property the annual sum required | 
by this section to be paid to that account. 


(4.) The first of those payments shall be made | 
during the six months ending on the thirty- | 
first day of March next after the passing of this | 
Act, so as to make up a half-yearly payment to | 
meet the issues to spending authorities on account 
of the six ensuing months. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE suggested | 
that the words in the first line of the 
clause did not carry out the intention of | 
the right hon. Gentleman the President | 
of the Local Government Board. He) 
wished to know what was the meaning | 
of the word ‘‘ deficiency ?”’ 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- | 
field, Hallam): On a point of order, | 
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I wish to ask you, Sir, what is the ques- 
tion before the House ? 

*THe CHAIRMAN: There is no 
question before the House at present, 
but no doubt the hon. Member will con- 
clude with a Motion. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, that as 
the right hon. Gentleman had raised the 
point, he should be compelled to move 
the Amendment which he had prepared, 
and he should move it in this form :— 
To omit the words after ‘‘ deficiency ”’ 
down to ‘‘define,’’ in order to insert 


| ** difference between the amount which 


the rates to which this Act applies 
would, but for Section 1 of this Act, 
produce, and the amount which after the 
passing of this Act such rate actually 
produces.’’ He maintained that this 
was not a question of a deficiency. It 
was a difference. Supposing under the 
old law a rate of half-a-crown in a 
parish produced £1,500. If this Bill 
passed in its present form it would pro- 
duce only £1,000 ; but there was no 
deficiency. There was simply a differ- 
ence between what would have been 
produced but for this Bill and what was 
actually produced. He therefore moved 
the Amendment. 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 
CuaPtin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) hoped 
the hon. Member would not press the 
Amendment. The clause was perfectly 
clear as it stood, and there would be no 
difficulty. It merely stated that, a de- 


| ficiency having arisen, it was to be made 


up by a payment out of the local taxa- 
tion account. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, that the Amendment was 
no Amendment at all. It was clear 


| that there would be a deficiency in the 


produce, and it seemed to him that the 
words proposed only put in a different 
and rather worse way what the clause 
meant. 

Mr. REGINALD McKENNA 
(Monmouthshire, N.) pointed out that 
a rate did not ever produce the actual 
amount it ought to produce. In a parish 
assessed at £10,000 the produce of a 
rate of 2s. in the pound ought to be 
£1,600. Was it intended that the 
State should pay £500 or only half of 
what was actually produced by the rate ? 
As a matter of fact a rate of 2s. in the 
pound did not produce £1,000, and the 
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occupiers instead of paying £500 only 
paid say, £450, the produce of the rate. 


What became of the deficiency in the} Act 


produce? The clause did not provide 


for any deficiency in the amount of the| 


rates. paid as compared with the rates 
payable. Under the terms of the clause 
as it stood, a court of law would hold 
that the State would only have to pay 
£450 if the deficiency was £100 en a 
£1,000 rate. It must be remembered 
that there was a deficiency in the amount 
of the rates paid in every union through- 
out the country. 

Mr. DILLON said, that in his 
opinion the necessity for this Amend- 
ment could not be questioned. 
clause did not define with clearness 
what meaning was to be attached to the 
word deficiency. 


there being a deficiency, because the 
amount paid might be sutticient to 


cover all the expenditure, and in that | 


The 


case there would be no deficiency. 


right hon. Gentleman in charge of the! : : 
|other points of great interest. 


Bij] ought certainly to give the Com- 
mittee some explanation of this point, 


because the clause was undoubtedly am- | 7’. : : 
\this grant in aid for 


biguous with regard to it, before they 
went any further. 


proposed that— 


“The Local Government Board shall as soon 


as may be after the passing of this Act certify | reduced, who*iwas}to make up the 


the amount /a/ of the annual grant to be paid 


to the Local Taxation Account, and /d/ of the | 
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The: 


There might be a) 
difference between the amount of the! 
rate made and the amount paid without | 


By Clause 4 it was 
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amount which had been raised ‘‘ during 
the last year before the passing of this 


»? 


Mr. DILLON asked the hon. Member 
to take the words of Clause 4. 
Captain PRETYMAN said, that the 


words of Clause 4 were— 


‘‘The amount which for the purposes of the 
Act as having been raised during the last year 
before the passing of this Act by any rate to 
which this Act applies.” 


By Sub-section (3) it was proposed— 


“That a sum equal to the total amount of the 
deficiencies thus estimated for all the spending 
authorities in England shall be the amount of 
the annual grant, and a sum equal to the defi- 
ciency thus estimated in the case of each spend- 
ing authority shall be the share of the spending 
authority in the annual grant, and the Local 
Government Board shall certify the same 
accordingly.” 


Mr. J. H. DALZIEL said, that the 


jhon. and gallant Gentleman who had 


just spoken (Captain Pretyman) had 
undoubtedly thrown some light upon 
the -subject, but he had also opened up 
It was 
evident that the Government intended 
to fix the sum to be paid in the form of 
the next five 
years. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that was so. 

Mr. DALZIEL said, in that case, if 
the amount of the rate received was 


difference? Was it to be made up by 


share of such grant to be paid annually to each | a fresh rate ? 


spending authority under this Act, and for that | 


purpose shall determine in the prescribed manner 
the amount which for the purposes of this Act 
is to be taken as having been raised during the 
last year before the passing of this Act by 


any rate to which this Act applies for the | 


expenditure of each spending authority.” 


An Hon. Member: It would en- 


| courage economy. 


Mr. DALZIEL said, the hon. Mem- 
ber said it would encourage economy, 
but would it have that effect’ when 





| three-fourths of the rate was paid by the 
There was nothing in the clause that|/ State? The fact}wasfthat the Govern- 
would prevent the local authority from ment had let the cat out of the bag. 
so manipulating the rates as to obtain a They were going to pay a given sum year 
larger grant in aid than they ought|by year for five years, whether the 
justly to receive. He should prefer the amount of the rates received rose or fell. 
words of the Amendment of the hon. |The local authorities, if they were far- 
Member for Carnarvon to those in the | seeing men, would make the rate as high 
clause. At any rate, there ought to be|as they could last year and would then 
a clear statement made by the right| reduce it as low as possible for the next 
hon. Gentleman with reference to the five years. 
subject. Str WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
Caprain)' PRETYMAN (Suffolk, | mouthshire, W.). said, that if the rate 
Woodbridge) said, that the Bill was! produced £1,000 one year and fell to 
retrospective as regarded the amount to! £800 the next year ithere would be a 
be fixed which depended upon the | deficiency of £200, and he wanted to 
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know who was to make up that defi- 
ciency. In such a case would the State 
pay £400, the half of the amount 
received, £500 the half of the £1,000, 
or £600, so as to make good the defi- 
ciency. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he had stated 
half-a-dozen times already that if there 
was any decrease in the rates and conse- 
quently a surplus in the amount of the 
fixed grant, that surplus would go in the 
relief of the rates generally, and to that 
extent the houses and buildings would 
benefit in proportion. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, that ex- 
planation did not meet his point. The 
words of the first clause were that the 
occupier of agricultural land would be 
liable to pay one-half of the rate pay- 
able. But it was the universal fact that 
the rate payable was not the rate paid. 
Take the case of a purely agricultural 
district where there were no residents 
except farmers. Supposing there was a 
deficiency in the rate—supposing an 
occupier did not pay the half of the rate 
for which he was liable, would the State 
have to make up the balance ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Rosert Fintay, Inverness Burghs) said, 
the contribution to be made each year 
by the Exchequer would be a fixed 
amount. It would be impossible to 
work a system by which the contribution 
from the Exchequer would vary year by 
year according to the rate imposed. 
Accordingly it was provided that the 
amount should be based on one-half the 
rate payable in respect of agricultural 
land the year before the passing of the 
Act. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, the subvention was to be 
a lump sum which depended upon the 
rate of last year, and for every future 
year it was to be the same Jump sum. 
Therefore it did not depend upon the 
rating of agricultural land in the future. 
There was to be a fixed sum given to 
each parish calculated upon a certain 
basis, namely, the rate of last year, 
which might have no relation whatever 
vo the rate of future years. 

*THeE CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
The hon. Member is now anticipating a 
discussion that would more properly 
arise at a later stage. 

Mr. STUART said, he would not 
pursue the point further than to ask 


Sir William Harcourt. 
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where was the adjustment of rating 
under the Bill, and what was the char. 
acter of the subvention under the cir. 
cumstances he had stated ? 

Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH (Anglesey) 
asked, what was to happen if the rates 
went up? The occupier was to be liable 
for one-half of the rate, and the Govern- 
ment paid a fixed amount. What, then, 
was to become of the margin between 
the two ? 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Northum- 
berland, Tyneside) said, he would take 
the case of a colliery district, where 
£1,000 was required in rates. Say 
£500 were contributed by the agricul- 
tural community, and £500 in respect of 
colliery property. Owing to the price 
of coal it might be found necessary to 
close the colliery. In the course of a 
year or two years the whole of the in- 
dustrial population might, in the circum- 
stances, have to leave that district, and 
instead of £1,000 perhaps only £220 
would be required in rates. But that 
district would still receive £500 of half 
its original rate from the Government. 
That showed the ridiculousness of the 
position taken up by the Government. 
He had one or two districts in mind 
which were likely to be in the position 
be had described within the next few 
years. 

Mr. McKENNA pointed out tliat 
under the Bill as it stood the local taxa- 
tion account would be based on an 
estimated amount of the rate and not 
upon the actual amount. That was to 
say, the State would pay not half the 
actual rate, but half the estimated 
amount of the rate. Was the Exche- 
quer, then going to be called upon to 
pay more than half of what was actually 
raised in the year before the passing of 
the Act? That had not been made clear 
in the explanation of the Solicitor 
General. 

Str W. HARCOURT said, the point 
he had raised still remained undecided. 
The occupier was to pay one-half the 
rate payable. That was to say, if the 
rate raised was 3s. in the pound, the 
occupier paid 1s. 6d. and the State paid 
Is. 6d. But if the occupier did not 
pay his half of the rate, what was to 
become of the balance ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said 
the contribution which was to be made 
by the Treasury was defined by the 
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fourth section, and the words of the| was a case in which £500 was contri- 
cond section must be read with re-| buted, and the additional amount re- 


ference to the fourth section. The 
second section spoke of the deficiency 
which would arise, and the fourth sec- 
tion said that a sum equal to the total 
amount of the estimated deficiencies for 
all the spending authorities should . be 
the amount of the annual grant. It was 
a fixed contribution. Inacase in which 
the State contribution was fixed at £500, 
if £1,500 in all were required, the local 
authority would have to raise £1,000. 
The rates were to be levied in the manner 
prescribed by Section 1, buildings and 
hereditaments being assessed at twice 
the amount of agricultural land. It 
was a fixed contribution which was given 
in aid of the local authority, irrespective 
of the actual amount required. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said, 
the explanation just offered rested upon 
the supposition that the rates would go 
down. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL : 
Whether the rates go down or up, the 


contribution will be the same ; the con- 
tribution is fixed. 

Mr. LOUGH said, the contribution 
was fixed upon the basis of last year’s 
rates, and the explanation rested upon 
the assumption that it was perfectly fair 
to take the rates of last year as the 
basis. In some instances there was ex- 
traordinary expenditure because the 
District Councils and Parish Councils 
came into existence, and in some cases 
the rates were increased in anticipation 
of an expenditure which had not been 
incurred, and in these cases there would 
be a reduction in the rates for next year. 
*THE CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member was discussing a point which 
would come up later ; this clause dealt 
only with machinery. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, the ques- 
tion arose whether they were to refer to 
Clause 4 as explaining Clause 2. They 
had to make Clause 2 reconcileable with 
Clause 1. 

*THe CHAIRMAN said, it might be 
necessary to refer to Clause 4 without 
discussing the merits of the particular 
plan provided for arriving at the rate 
payable. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, the 
words of the Bill did not carry out the 
intention of the Government. If there 





quired rose from £1,500 to £1,800, who 
would pay the extra £3001 ([‘‘ The 
ratepayers.’’| But that was not ‘‘ the 
deficiency which will arise from the pro- 
visions of this Act.’’ The clause was 
clearly inconsistent with Clause 1 and 
Clause 4, because the deficiency to be 
met was not £500, but £800. What 
had to be described was the difference 
between the rates paid and the rates 
payable ; and this wasdoneby his Amend- 
ment, which expressed the intention of 
the Government better than did the 
words of the Bill. They would not pay 
a difference ‘‘ which would arise’’ but 
they would pay the difference between 
the rate of one year and the rate of 
another year. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, the discussion showed 
more and more that there ought to be 
efficient control over local expenditure 
in the interests of the taxpayer. If the 
Treasury made calculations, they ought 
to be able to satisfy themselves that the 
money was really required and was fairly 
spent. 

Mr. DILLON, said it appeared to 
him that what the Attorney General 
had said proved that the Bill was badly 
drafted, and that Clause 4 should be 
before Clause 2. The latter could not 
be discussed without constant reference 
to Clause 4, for Clauses 1 and 2 had no 
meaning without reference to Sub-section 
2 of Clause 4, where the word ‘‘ de- 
ficiency ’’ was defined. How was pro- 
vision to be made for an increase of the 
rates. The Government subvention or 
‘grant in aid’’ was to be a fixed sum. 
If it was necessary to increase the rates, 
how would that be provided for? The 
result of the Bill would be not only to 
let off the owner and occupier of agri- 
cultural land one-half of the rate he had 
been paying, but to compel owners of 
houses to pay rates which they would 
not be compelled to pay under the pre- 
sent law. In spite of what the Attorney 
General had said, it had not been made 
sufficiently clear why the Government 
stood by their words in Clause 2, and 
refused to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.) 
agreed that the sub-section of Clause 4, 
which provided the machinery for ascer- 
taining any deficiency, should be inserted 
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before Clause 2. It was clear from|its value, and the deficiency in the pro- 
what the Solicitor General had said that, duce of the rates was the deficiency 
there would be many cases in which the! which would arise in that way. The 
word ‘‘deficiency’’ would be inapplic-| matter would be carefully considered 
able. Wherever a smaller rate was before the Report stage. 
necessary, the fixed contribution of the Sir W. HARCOURT said, he was 
Government would not only cover the glad that the Solicitor General had told 
deficiency but provide a surplus. ‘them that this matter would be con. 
Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- | sidered, but he would submit that. these 
wall, Bodmin) : It is a deficiency in the words which it was proposed to omit 
produce of the rate that is referred to in| were really part of the Preamble, and 
the clause, not a deficiency in the budget | that the best way of solving the difficulty 
of the parish. would be to cut them out and go on to 
Mr. ASQUITH said, he was aware of | sub-section a. Then the whole ambiguity 
that. He submitted that the word) would disappear. He would ask his 
‘* difference ’’ would be much more ap-|hon. Friend to withdraw his Amend. 
propriate to describe the state of facts ment, and then he would propose to 
that the clause was intended to deal | leave out the words from the beginning 
with. ‘of the clause down to the word ‘de. 
Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- |fined.’’ That would really get rid of 
SURY argued that the intentions of the the whole difficulty, and perhaps the 
Bill were amply and accurately carried | Solicitor General would tell them if 
out in the clause, and suggested that | there was any objection to that. 
the sense of the Committee should now, Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL 
be taken upon it. thought there would he an objection to 
Mr. McKENNA asked whether the that. 
Solicitor General meant the produce of! Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, this was 
the rates last year, or the amount which a drafting question, and he would not 
the rates ought to have produced ? ‘press it as the matter was to be con- 
*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, | sidered. He asked leave to withdraw 
S.), said he thought there was something | the Amendment. 
more to be said and done than merely to | 
divide, as suggested by the First Lord of} Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
the Treasury. He suggested that the’ 
matter should be carefully considered} Mr. CHAPLIN moved after “ shall,” 
between this and the Report stage, and/at the end of Sub-section (1) to insert 
then there need be no division now. | the words ‘‘ during the continuance of 
There was not only ambiguity, but such | this Act.’’ 
expressions in the clause as would leave) Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, this 
local authorities in difficulty, and lead | raised a rather important question. He 
them into litigation, which was most un-| had an Amendment to limit the period 
desirable. Even the tenses in the clause | to three years, and owing to the Amend- 
were instances of both grammatical and|ment of the right hon. Gentleman this 
logical confusion of ideas. [Opposition | question must be discussed now. 
cheers. | | *THe CHAIRMAN said it would not 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, | be in order to attempt to reduce that 
the Government were satisfied that the| period now, as the Bill had been 
meaning of the clause was clear and | amended in the first clause so as to fix 
carried out the purposes of the Act. At the period. 
the same time, if hon. Members thought! Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE_ submitted 
the clause deserved consideration, it! with deference that the question of the 
might receive careful consideration before | payment to the Local Taxation Account 
the Report stage. If agricultural land | for five years had not been precluded. 
were taken at its full value, and the rate| *TuHe CHAIRMAN said, there would 
taken upon it in respect of buildings, of| be no object in continuing the Bill for 
course it would produce more than if! five years if payment was only going to 
agricultural land were taken at only half | be made for three years. 


Mr. H. H. Asquith. 
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Mr. DILLON said, the effect would 
be to give the same relief to the occu- 
piers of agricultural land, only the relief 
would come out of the pockets of the 
owners. 

*Tute CHAIRMAN said, that to dis- 
cuss that question would be against the 
general principle which was adopted by 
the Second Reading of the Bill. 

Mr. DALZIEL asked what was the 
necessity of these words it the Bill was 
limited to five years in Clause 1. 


Mr. CHAPLIN said that a limit must | 


be provided. 
Mr. DILLON said, that when the 


Act ceased to be an Act, the payment. 


would cease. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, that 
they could not pay money in respect of 
an Act which had expired. This was 
an example of bad drafting. 


Question put : ‘‘ That those words be 


there inserted.’’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 223 ; 


Noes, 102.—(Division List, No. 166). 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved, after) 


ce 


the words ‘‘ of such amount,’’ in Sub- 


section (1) to insert the words, ‘‘ not, 


exceeding £1,300, 000.”’ 
Government proposed to allocate 
£1,500,000. That was too much. It 
could only be expended if there were 
unfair valuations of land, farm build- 
ings, and farm houses. What might 
happen unless some Amendment of this 
kind were accepted ? Who would assess 
the separate value of the farm buildings 
and farm houses? The farmers them- 
selves, and not independent valuers. 
The overseers were, as a rule, farmers, 
and they never employed professional 
valuers if they could avoid it. Those 


He said, the 


men could value the buildings at their | 


Whose interest was it to 
It would not be the in- 


own price. 
check them ? 


terest of the owners of the houses, be- | 


cause they knew whatever the valuation 
was, the sum would be provided by the 
Government. There were only two pos- 
sible checks upon inequitable valuations. 
The first was the appointment of valuers 
by the Local Government Board, and 
that point he would deal with at a later 
stage ; and the second was the fixing of 
4 definite amount in this section. If the 
sum were fixed at £1,300,000, and there 
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| was a deficit in any district, that deficit 
| would have to be made up by the far- 


mers, landowners, cottagers, all of whom 
would have to pay their proportion. In 
that way there would be an inducement 
to see that fair and proper valuations 
were made. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that during 
the Debate on the Second Reading, it 
was stated what sum it was estimated it 
would be necessary to expend in order 
to give effect to the Bill. The House 
accepted that figure by an enormous 
majority, but now the hon. Member for 
Carnarvon said he was convinced that 
£1,300,000, not £1,500,000, would be 
amply sufficient for the purposes of the 
Bill. He, on the contrary, thought that 
_£1,500,000 would be required. It had 
already been agreed that land was only 
to pay one-haif of the rates. A de- 
ficiency undoubtedly would arise if they 
accepted the proposition of the hon. 
Member and limited the amount to 
£1,300,000, and the hon. Gentleman 
happened to be wrong, what was to 
become of the urban ratepayers, of 
whom the hon. Member posed as a 
champion? He could not accept the 
Amendment, which would upset the 
whole purpose of the Measure. 

Mr. LOUGH said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had asked what was to become of 
the poor districts. If they did not 
accept some limit what was to become of 
Ireland and Scotland? He supported 
ithe Amendment in the interest of the 
| towns, and he was surprised the Chan- 
'cellor of the Exchequer was not anxious 
ito save the £200,000. The adoption of 
|the Amendment would lead to economy, 
|and they ought to cut their coats accord- 
‘ing to their cloth, They had only 
| £1,950,000 ; £1,300,000 was quite as 
| much as agricultural land required. 

Mr. DALZIEL said the Amendment 
‘raised a matter of principle rather than 
| one of detail. The question at issue was 
not so much one of the amount to be 
actually given, as that the maximum 
sum to be granted, whatever it might 
be, should be stated in the Bill. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’| The right hon. Gentleman 
himself had made an estimate ; he had 
stated it to be £1,500,000 ; then, what 
objection could he have to set out that 
sum as the maximum in the Bill? The 
\effect of not stating the maximum sum 
_to be given would be practically to hand 
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over a power to the Assessment Com-|moved the Amendment was altogether 
mittees which that House ought to exer-| wrong in intimating that farmers were 
cise itself. Moreover, by not stating, always appointed as overseers in the 
the sum definitely, the amount to be rural parishes ; the inhabitants generally 
given was left in doubt, the matter|shared in the duty by rotation, and 
would be let to the Assessment Com-| therefore the contention of the hon. 
mittees, and he questioned whether there | Member, on the ground that the assess. 
was any precedent for leaving such a | ments made on the farmhouses and 
power in the hands of a local and un-/ buildings under the Bill would be 
known body. It would be much like| partial and unfair had no foundation, 
giving a blank cheque to the Assessment |{‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] The hon: Member 
Committees, and he ventured to say|had stated that the rateable value of 
that experience should make the Com- the farmhouses and buildings ought to be 
mittee very chary of adopting such a fixed at one-third the rateable value of the 
course. He should certainly support} land, but that was an altogether exces 
the Amendment. sive proportion, and he did not believe 

Mr. McKENNA, in supporting|any Assessment Committee in the 
the Amendment, said the right hon. | country would approve such a rate, 
Gentleman had allowed the insignificant | One-cighth would be a far more just 
sum of under £4,000,000 as the propor-| calculation. The contention of the hon. 
tion of the rateable value of all the farm-| Member was to fix and to limit the 
houses and buildings throughout the amount to be given under the Bill at 
country—that was to say, he had| £1,300,000, because the overseers were 
assessed the farmhouses and buildings | likely to unfairly put the assessments 
as only one-eighth of the rateable value | too low. He denied the inference alto- 
of the whole of the land. The figure) gether. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If £1,300,000 
was much too low—unjustly low, and | only was given, the inducements to _far- 


unless some check was imposed by stating| mers on Assessment Committees to 
in the Bill the definite and maximum under-estimate the value of buildings 
amount to be granted, an inducement would be all the greater. For his part, 
would be held out to the Assessment|he believed that the Assessment Com- 
Committees to adopt the same low and| mittees would be fair in their valuation 
unfair figure in making their assess- | of buildings. 
ments. | ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | Mr. LOGAN asked the right hon, 
Mr. DILLON said, he supported the | Gentleman in charge of the Bill to give 
Amendment strongly, if only on the| the figures upon which his estimate for 
ground that unless the amount to be| buildings was based. He thought that 
given was definitely inserted in the Bill, | the calculation must, to a considerable 
the effect of the omission might be to|extent, be mere guess-work. In his 
operate disadvantageously in respect to|own constituency unavailing attempts 
both Scotland and Ireland when the} had frequently been made in the revising 
cases of those countries came to be dealt | barrister’s court to get at the valuation 
with. ([‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] On the pre-| of farmhouses. Applications were con- 
vious day there was a discussion on the | stantly made to put farmers’ sons on the 
question of paying one-half of the Poor | register as lodgers, and when the agents 
Rate on the rural land in England, and | making those applications were asked to 
the Committee decided that one half| give the valuation of a farmhouse they 
sh uld be paid. How would the House, | were quite unable to do so. They had 
then, be able to refuse to do the same been told that the total rateable value of 
for Ireland when the question affecting agricultural land in England and Wales 
that country came on, and a very large | was about £33,000,000, including tithe, 
sum would have to be provided for the and £30,000,000 without tithe. That 
purpose. For this reason he supported | estimate included the value of the farm 
the contention that a definite sum should | buildings and houses. They knew as a 
be mentioned in the Bill, fixing the sum | fact that the owners of agricultural land 
which was to be granted in the case of | paid Income Tax in 1894 upon no less 4 
England. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | sum than £40,000,000 in respect of the 
Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, Jand alone. It would appear, therefore, 
Basingstoke) said, the hon. Member who that any figures which the right hon. 


Mr. Dalziel. 
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Gentleman might have been furnished 
with must be the result of guess-work. 
As he was one of those who looked for- 
ward to a time when the whole taxes of 
this country would be paid upon land 
yalues he approved the proposal to 
assess land and farm buildings sepa- 
rately, but the value of farm buildings 
ought to be assessed by some indepen- 
dent body. He supported the Amend- 
ment, believing that if a fixed sum were 
named in the Bill those in charge of 
local affairs would be more likely to take 
care that a fair valuation was made of 
land and farm buildings respectively. 

Mr. CHAPLIN observed that he had 
put the houses and buildings at one- 
eighth of the value of the land. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
suggested to his hon. Friend that 
his position would be stronger if the 
figures £1,500,000 were substituted for 
the figures £1,300,000 in his Amend- 
ment. He did not think that a large 
sum ought to be deducted in respect of 
accommodation land. In _ fact, he 
doubted whether anybody really knew 
what accommodation land was in this 
country. In the interests of urban tax- 
payers the Committee ought to know 
precisely what was the sum that was to 
be voted. If the sum was not named in 
the Bill, Scotland and Ireland would 
never get their allotted share of it. On 
previous occasions when Ireland had 
been told that she would receive 9-80ths 
of asum, a very unfair proportion, she 
had not received the whole of the amount 
when the sum dealt with had been left 
undefined in the Measure sanctioning the 
expenditure. That had been so in the 
case of the Fee Grant and in the case of 
licence money handed over to local 
authorities in Ireland. When might 
they expect to know what would be the 
amount actually paid to England under 
this Bill? He feared it would bea long 
job, and that they could not hope to 
know what the sum would be until the 
very end of the financial year. Until 
then, therefore, they would not know 
what were to be the amounts to be 
given to Scotland and Ireland respec- 
tively. He held that the information 
ought to be given now. He had suffi- 


cient confidence in the calculations of the 
Government Department to ask that 


a estimate should be put in the 
ill. 


He begged to move to amend the 
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Amendment by the substitution of the 


figures £1,500,000 for 
£1,300, 000. 

Tur FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY rose in his place and claimed to 
move: ‘‘ That the question be now 
put.’’ 


the figures 


Question put : ‘‘ That the question be 
now put.’’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 183 ; 
Noes, 84.—(Division List, No. 167.) 


Mr. KNOX moved, in line 54, after 
the words “that grant of such amount 
as is certified,” to insert the words 
“before January Ist, 1897.” His 
object was that he thought it necessary 
they should keep well within the period 
of the present financial year in the Irish 
and Scotch Departments, so that they 
should know what the sum of money was 
that England was to get. It was not 
altogether an imaginary difficulty. The 
English Departments could in any case 
have refused information to the Irish or 
Scotch Departments as to the amount of 
the English estimate, whether the Scotch 
or Irish estimate was to be dependent on 
that amount. The Irish Education 
Department, for example, had been re- 
fused information which was necessary 
for them in framing their estimate, and 
probably, by some means or other, similar 
sums were to go to Scotland and Ireland 
in connection with this amount. It was 
essential, therefore, at this tolerably early 
period, that the Irish and Scotch Depart- 
ments should know what was the amount 
England was to get, to be able to frame 
their Estimates accordingly. Again, he 
thought that everything ought to be done 
to have this allocation carried through 
swiftly, and the English spending 
authority ought to know at as early a 
date as possible what they had to spend, 
because the new rates had to be made 
for the new year. 


Question put accordingly :— “ That 
those words be there inserted.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 81 ; 
Noes, 182.—(Division List, No. 168.) 


Mr. CHAPLIN moved the omission 
of the words “for the five years next 
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after the passing of this Act, and there- 
after until Parliament otherwise deter- 
mine,” so as, in conjunction with a 


preceding verbal Amendment, to make 
Sub-section 2 read :—- 
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(2) The amount so certified as respects each 
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Every protection that is given to the 
finance of the country is destroyed by 
the clause. Whoare the Commissioners 
of the Inland Revenue? They are the 
authorities who are created by Parlia- 
ment for collecting the revenue of the 
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spending authority shall be the share of that country to be dealt with by the House of 
authority in the annual grant. | Commons and to be paid into the Con- 
| solidated Fund, but here, by this system 

(of what I can only call highway robbery 
for local taxation purposes—{ cheers and 
*Sir_ W. HARCOURT moved an |laughter|—gentlemen on the highway 
Amendment standing in the name of Sir | stop the Queen’s taxes and appropriate 
H. Fowler, to omit Sub-section (3). | them to their own purpose. This was 
He said: I asked a question just now | invented for the express purpose of sub- 
why it happens that this provision was | sidie; to local taxation—a worse system, 
not preceded by the ordinary Motion for carried out in the worst manner, was 
a Committee on Finance. I have been| never invented by unsound financiers, 
told that it isin accordance with the| What is the result? It,is not merely 
evil precedent established for the first | that the authority of Parliament is de- 
time in 1888, when that very ambiguous | feated in this matter, but it also conceals 
and doubtful policy was established of | from the country and from the House 


Amendment agreed to. 





what was called ‘‘ intercepting ’’ 


Fund. No one who has ever observed 
the working of that system fails to come 
to the conclusion that it is one of the 
most pernicious and injurious ever intro- 
duced in English finance. I believe 
everyone who has had any cognisance of 
it at all has seen in it every fault which 
a system of dealing with taxes can have. 
First of all, it defeats the authority of 
Parliament. If this money was to come 
out of the Consolidated Fund, there is 
this protection given—there must be a 
Financial Committee moved ; but if you 
are going to ‘‘intercept’’ the taxes, if 
you are going to stop them on the road, 
no such protection is given. Whereas, 
in order to deal with the taxes of the 
couatry generally it is necessary that 


consent of the Crown should be given | 


by a Minister, and that the financial 
Committee should be moved for, any 
private Member may move to deal 
with any tax to any amount and 
put it into this local taxation 
on the ground, and with the intent, 
that it shall be ‘‘intercepted’’ on 
its way to the Consolidated Fund. I 
state that fact to show the mis- 
chievous and injurious character of 
the manner in which you are dealing 
with public taxation. It is a scandal ; it 
is a danger ; it is one of the most mis- 
chievous ever introduced into finance. 


Mr. Chaplin. 


Im- 
perial taxation, and not allowing the | revenue. 
proceeds of the taxes to come, as they | authority of Parliament, 
ought to come, into the Consolidated | 


fund | 


what is the real state of the public 
[Cheers.| Here, under the 
the Inland 


Revenue are collecting at this moment 


| £7,000,000 of taxes, and, having col- 


lected that sum, they do not account for 
it as Imperial revenue ; they do not pay 
it into the Consolidated Fund ;_ there- 


fore, you have not the same public pro- 
| tection as you have with the rest of your 
| taxes. 
'way is to be poured into the local taxa- 


All that is stopped on the high- 


tion fund. Why not let the money go 
into the Consolidated Fund? That was 
the course adopted by Sir Robert Peel 
in 1846, and by Sir Stafford Northcote 
in 1874-75, and it was not until 1888 
that this contemptible dodge was in- 
vented for the purpose of deceiving 
people into the notion that this was not 


'a grant out of the public taxation of the 


country, but was something other and 


different. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I am 


sorry to learn it has been ruled that in con- 


sequence of its being thus intercepted and 
seized in the hands of the officers of the 
Inland Revenue and diverted to these 
purposes that we need not carry a Reso- 


lution in Committee, whicli is the ordi- 


nary course by which charges are im- 


posed upon the Consolidated Fund. We 


have thus not got those precautions 
which have always been taken when 


‘dealing with public money, and we are 
| going 


to intercept £2,000,000 more 


under this vicious system. We on this 


side intend to make a protest against it. 
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(‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If this sub-section is 
struck out, what will be the consequence ? 
The money for this purpose will go, as 
it ought to do, under the Estate Duty, 
and what was practically the old Pro- 
bate Duty, into the Exchequer and into 
the Consolidated Fund, and will be 
paid out to the Local Taxation Fund 
under the authority of Parliament as it 
used to do _ before, and then the 
majority, if they think it right that this 
sum shall be granted, can grant it out of 
the Consolidated Fund on the authority 
of the Minister of the Crown in the 
proper and regular manner. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] You will then get it in the 
manner in which, in my opinion, all 
money ought to be granted, under the 
regular authority of Parliament. I 
would call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the fact that there is no limit 
to this system. If you have got this 
outside fund, the Local Taxation Fund, 
any chance majority any night—not on 
the authority of the Government, but 
on the motion of any private Member— 
may dispose of unlimited millions of 
money in this way, breaking down all 
the protection hitherto given to your 
public finance. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
These are reasons deserving the attention 
of the Committee. Whether we succeed 
upon this particular occasion and upon 
this particular clause, or whether we do 
not, I have very great confidence that I 
shall have the sympathy of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer in the general pro- 
positions to which I have referred. I 
am quite certain he must desire there 
should be given to the public revenue 
and finance of this country those de- 
fences which have been considered 
essential hitherto. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
It is a most miserable interpretation 
which is now sought to be placed upon 
the words ‘‘ moneys to be provided by 
Parliament.’’ The dogmatic theology 
of the middle ages was nothing in its 
technicalities compared to the doctrines 
which were applied to this Resolution of 
the Committee in Supply. I have had 
experience of it myself whenever I have 
had to deal with financial questions. 
But in its wisdom Parliament has de- 
cided that ‘‘ moneys to be provided by 
Parliament’’ does not mean moneys 
collected under the authority of Parlia- 
ment by the Commissioners of Inland 
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Revenue, so long as you succeed in in- 


tercepting it on its road. I accept it as 
I do great dogmas of faith, without 
attempting to understand it, but any- 
thing more Athanasian in character than 
the principles which are laid down 
upon this subject I cannot conceive. 
[Laughter and ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’?] What 
I do understand is the mischievous con- 
sequences of such a doctrine as _ that. 
What is money provided by Parliament ? 
Taxes which Parliament has authorised. 
It is money collected by the officers of 
the revenue, who are the public officers 
for the Empire. (Hear, hear!’’] But 
it is said that this is not money provided 
by Parliament, because you have in- 
vented a dodge to intercept it on the 
road, This is a system we ought to put 
an end to as soon as ever we can, and it 
certainly is a system which we ought not 
to extend any further.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] It has not been in existence 
above eight years, and to extend it as it 
is proposed to do to-night by this clause, 
so that £2,000,000 of money shall be 
dealt with upon this evil system, is a 
thing against which we ought to enter 
a strong protest. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I 
therefore propose that this sub-section 
shall be omitted, and that the Govern- 
ment shall make provision in a more 
regular way. The putting of it in the 
form proposed by the clause is intended 
to induce the belief that it is not paid 
out of the general taxation of the coun- 
try, and does not, therefore, fall upon 
the general taxpayer, which, in fact, it 
does. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Above all, 
in our national system, let us be accurate 
and consistent with the principles upon 
which our finance is founded, and let us 
be honest as to what the taxes are, and 
for what purpose they are applied. For 
these reasons I propose that Sub-section 3 
be omitted. | Cheers. | 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnaret Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): The right hon. 
Gentleman has exhausted almost all the 
vials of vituperation with regard to this 
sub-section and the general policy of 
which it is the consequence. I was 
rather surprised to hear him, of all 
men, use as his strongest vituperative 
epithet the word ‘‘ Athanasian.”’ | Laugh- 
ter.| I pass by the particular language 
and I turn to the question he has raised. 
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He is good enough to describe the provi- 
sions by which we propose to enact that 
this money should be paid from the pro- 
ceeds of the Estate Duty derived in 
England from personal property as a 
sham. I do not, of course, argue for a 
moment that, if this Bill were not to 
become law, and the money so derived 
were to be paid into the Exchequer in- 
stead of being devoted to the purposes 
proposed by the Bill, it would not be an 
addition to revenue which might be 
used in relief of other burdens borne by 
the taxpayer. But I wish the Com- 
mittee to remember that in this Bill we 
have a Measure for the relief of certain 
local taxpayers from the Imperial revenue. 
The precedents in this matter are that 
when Parliament has desired to give such 
relief, certain revenues or portions of cer- 
tain revenues, formerly paid into the Im- 
perial Exchequer have been allocated to 
that particular purpose. It was so in 
1888, when the local taxation licences, 
and a certain part of the yield of the 
Probate Duty of the time were allocated 
to the relief of local taxation precisely as 
we propose to allocate this portion of the 
Death Duty from personal property. It 
was so in 1890, when certain additional 
taxation on spirits and beer was also 
allocated to certain purposes connected 
with local taxation, and the right hon. 
Gentleman himself continued that policy, 
whether it be sham or not, in 1894, 
when, by means of the Finance Act of 
that year, he continued the allocation of 
a particular part of the Death Duties, 
of course under another name, as pro- 
vided by the Act of that year, to the 
relief of local taxation.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| These were the precedents I 
had to deal with, and looking to the fact 
that the amount of this grant was never 
proposed to be fixed for more than five 
years, I think I should have attempted a 
departure from precedent which was un- 
warranted if I had attempted to impose it 
upon the general taxation of the country, 
and I should at once have been taunted by 
the right hon. Gentleman himself and by 
the right hon. Gentleman who sits near 
him (Sir H. Fowler) with in some way 
burthening labour and industry rather 
than personal property, as this Bill pro- 
poses, for the relief of realty in the 
matter of local taxation. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] I am not now concerned to 
argue whether what has been done in 
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the past was absolutely necessary or 
not. I have admitted that if this 
money derived from Death Duty on 
personal property were not allocated 
as we propose it would go in aid of the 
General Revenue, and so far the conten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman is well 
founded. All I venture to contend is 
this. I think every one who has ad- 
mitted—and it has been largely admitted 
on both sides of the House—that realty 
is still entitled to relief in the matter of 
local taxation, has also contended that 
that relief should in some way or other 
come from personal wealth, and not from 
taxes upon industry or anything of that 
kind. Ido not think myself that the 
method which has been adopted for 
bringing personal wealth into contri- 
bution to local taxes is in any degree 
perfect, but it is a system which has 
been carried out, and I for one would 
be very sorry to see Parliament depart 
from that principle by inserting in 
this Bill the words ‘‘out of moneys 
provided by Parliament.’’ I come to 
the second part of the accusation of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He objects first 
to the substance of this sub-section with 
which I have already attempted to deal, 
but he also objects to its form, because 
he says it is not based upon a Resolution 
in Committee in the ordinary way by 
which charges are imposed upon the 
Consolidated Fund. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: Or on the 
Motion of a Minister of the Crown. 
*Toe CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER : Well, it is on the Motion 
of a Minister, because, of course, this 
Bill has been introduced on behalf of the 
Government. I very much question if 
the Standing Order would precisely war- 
rant the inference which the right hon. 
Gentleman drew, but, at any rate, he 
objects to the procedure. He said it 
was invented in 1888 ; he speaks of it 
as the worst system that ever was in- 
vented by an unsound financier, and 
calls it a system of highway robbery. It 
was not only adopted in 1888 and in 
1890 in the Acts which I have already 
referred to, but it was also followed—I 
want the Committee to mark this—in 4 
Bill for which the right hon. Gentleman 
himself was personally responsible— 
namely, the Home Rule Bill for Ireland. 
[Laughter.| I find that in that Mea- 
sure, by Sections 11 and 12 of the Bill, 
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as originally introduced in 1893, certain 
revenue was to be intercepted precisely 
in the same manner as is now proposed 
in this Bill, and paid over to the Irish 
Government without being first paid into 
the Imperial Exchequer. [Cheers.| I 
do not think the right hon. Gentleman 
can fairly blame me for having followed, 
as I was obliged to follow, the prece- 
dents of past legislation in this matter, 
when he himself adopted it in 1893. 
But I will say something further. I 
made careful inquiry mto the matter 
before this Bill was introduced, and I 
was informed that in no other way could 
I act in accordance with the precedents, 
and, therefore, I was obliged to take the 
course to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man objects. I very much sympathise, 
I am bound to say, with what fell from 
him as to the power which, under the 
Rule, any individual Member may have 
of practically imposing charges upon the 
taxation of the country —[‘‘ hear, 
hear !’?|--and I will undertake, on 
behalf of the Government, that that 
matter shall be very carefully examined, 
and, if necessary, by some alteration of 
the Standing Orders of the House, or in 
some other way, we shall endeavour to 
prevent what undoubtedly would be a 
great public evil. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
But I hope I have explained to the Com- 
mittee, first, the reason for the particu- 
lar provision in this sub-section, and, 
secondly, the obligation which compelled 
me to introduce the sub-section without 
a previous Resolution in Committee. 





After the usual interval, Mr. Grant 
Lawson (York, N.R., Thirsk) took the 
Chair. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
question raised by the Amendment before 
the Committee was of the utmost im- 
portance. It was a matter that concerned 
the due administration of the affairs of 
the country, and the guarding of the 
revenue of the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Mon- 
mouthshire had made a speech with which 
he (Mr. Bowles) so much agreed that he 
might have prompted it himself from 
behind the chair. But the right hon. 
Gentleman had disclosed the tremendous 
secret to private Members, that without 
a recommendation of a Minister of the 
Crown, without the intervention of a 
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Committee of the House, or the adjourn- 
ment of the matter to a further day ; 
in short, without any of the safeguards 
set forth in the Standing Orders in 
respect to charges being placed on 
the public revenue, any one of them 
might miove such an interception of 
the public revenue as was proposed in 
the third Sub-section of Clause 2. They 
might, for instance, have an Irish Mem- 
ber propcsing that the whole of the In- 
land Revenue should be allocated to the 
relief of evicted tenants, or a Welsh 
Member that it should be devoted to 
secondary, or even to tertiary edu- 
cation in Wales. If he had _ been 
the Leader of the Opposition he would 
not have disclosed that dangerous secret 
to private Members. [Laughter.| The 
right hon. Gentleman had called the pro- 
posal of the Government “highway 
robbery.” It was not highway robbery, 
it was embezzlement. [Laughter.| It 
waylaid the tax collector on his way to 
the Exchequer, took some of the taxes 
from him and diverted them to special 
uses, instead of allowing them to go 
into the Exchequer. The manner in 
which the public revenues should be 
kept and guarded until they were ap- 
propriated by Act of Parliament had 
been the subject for grave considera- 
tion in the House for years. In 1866 a 
Committee was appointed to inquire into 
the matter, and the result was the Audit 
and Exchequer Act. Clause 10 of that 
Act provided that the Commissioners of 
Customs, the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, and the Postmaster General, 
should pay the whole of the gross 
revenues of their respective Departments 
into the Exchequer, where they were to 
remain until Parliament had decided the 
charges which were to be placed upon 
them. That was the only proper way in 
which the State could guard its receipts 
and render intelligible its accounts. If 
anything were deducted from those 
accounts beforehand, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in his financial statement, 
must falsify his accounts, must give an 
account of the public revenue which 
was not true. In the years 1894 and 
1895 he had pointed out the efect of 
this system of abstraction from the public 
revenue in entirely falsifying the accounts 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
In 1888 a departure was made from 
the Exchequer and Audit Act, and the 
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House initiated the system of waylaying 
the tax collector, taking money out of 
his pocket, and applying it to certain 
purposes. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had justified the intercepting, 
waylaying, embezzling, sub-section of this 
Bill by reference to the precedent of 
1888 ; but in 1888 the duties to be in- 
tercepted were specified, and in this case 
they were not. In this case the money 
was to come “out of the proceeds of the 
Estate Duty derived in England from per- 
sonal property.” The fund was undeter- 
mined and indeterminate, and, therefore, 
the precedent of 1888 in no way applied. 
The sum to be paid was an arbitrary 
sum, to be fixed in an arbitrary manner, 
upon an arbitrary consideration of the 
rates paid last year. The money was to 
be levied out of the proceeds of the Estate 
Duty derived in England from personal 
property. There was no such fund. 
(Pepecition cheers.| Estate Duty was 
evied upon an aggregation of property 
of all sorts, and the rate of duty was 
determined, not on each separately, but 
upon the aggregation of the whole. How 
was part of it to be separated? It was 
impossible to do it. A man might leave 
in personalty £10,000, the duty on 
which would, at 3 per cent., amount 
to £300. He might also leave 
£1,000 in realty, £1,000 in settled pro- 
perty, £1,000 in constructional property, 
and £1,000 in property abroad, making 
a total of £14,000, on which the duty 
would be 4 per cent. The additional 
1 per cent. would be entirely on account 
of property which was not personal. 
There would be an extra £140; from 
which property would it come? It was 
solely in consequence of the existence of 
property not personal that the personalty 
paid another | per cent. It was a hotch- 
pot tax upon a hotch-pot estate. You 
could not distinguish the proceeds of 
realty from the proceeds of personalty ; 
he defied an accountant to do it. 

THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Grant Law- 
son): There is an Amendment later 
down on the Paper which raises this 
specific point, and I cannot allow it to be 
anticipated. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES continued, 
that he was arguing there was no fund ; 
he was not arguing against the inclusion 
of any particular duty. The other day 
he asked the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer what was the amount of the 
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Estate Duty derived from personal pro- 
perty, and the right hon. Gentleman 
replied that it was about £7,530,000. 
Why “about”? 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX. 
CHEQUER: The hon. Member ig 
grossly unfair in his treatment of m 
answer. I said it was £7,530,000 as 
near as I could tell ; but I should be able 
to tell the precise amount in a fortnight 
or three weeks. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES contended 
that the very fact that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could not give the 
exact figures from the precise returns 
that were furnished to the Treasury 
showed that the Bill sought to puta 
charge on a fund which could not be 
distinguished. Whilst it was a fund that 
could not be distinguished, it was also a 
fund that might be diminished, for there 
was already a charge upon it of 2} 
millions on Local Taxation account; 
2 millions were to be added, and it 
might be that the proceeds from personal 
property would diminish until they 
would not meet the charges laid upon 
them. But he was mainly concerned 
with this most dangerous system of way- 
laying the tax collector and taking taxes 
he had collected before they were paid 
into the Treasury ; that was the serious 
point. [Opposition cheers.| The wisdom 
of this House had surrounded grants of 
public money with most necessary pre- 
cautions. A new charge could not be 
initiated except upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Crown. What did the right 
hon. Gentleman mean by an “ inferen- 
tial” recommendation? That was not 
what was contemplated by Standing 
Order 57. A recommendation from the 
Crown was a distinct recommendation 
from a Minister on behalf of the Crown 
and not an “inferential” one, and was 
not to be implied by the introduction of 
a Bill. -The second security was that 
there must be a Resolution passed 
in Committee of the whole House; 
and the third was that when the 
Resolution was first moved the Debate 
must be adjourned to a future day. 
The object of the three securities which 
had been attached to the charging of 
money on the subject was to prevent 
haste and want of consideration, and 
secure that time and care should be 
given to so serious a subject. In these 
days we wanted more of such precautions, 
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not fewer. No one was so ready as a 
Radical to levy tremendous charges on 
the people. He pretended to do it for 
their good, but he knew it was for his 
own. [Laughter.| If they took away 
these safeguards there would be tre- 
mendous charges on the subject. He 
was a humble student of the forms of 
the House, and the more he studied 
them the more impressed he was with their 
wisdom, and the wisdom of those who 
established the various safeguards they 
embodied. Those safeguards would be 
evaded by the system of interception 
embodied in Clause 3. He implored the 
Government and the Committee to pause 
before adding another extremely evil 
example of evading the Standing Orders, 
settled Procedure, and time-honoured 
Rules of the House. The whole of the 
Revenue should be paid without deduc- 
tion into the public Exchequer. If 
Clause 3 went the Government would 
be in an equally good position. Let 
them propose a charge on the Consoli- 
dated Fund and take the money out of 
the strong box where it ought always to 
come first of all—out of the Exchequer. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer knew 
perfectly well that the way proposed was 
not the only way to make this payment, 
and that if he wished to make this sub- 
vention to local taxation there were 
other ways open to him. He protested 
against intercepting taxes before they 
got to the Exchequer, and if this 
Amendment was carried to a Division 
he should vote for it. 

Sr HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, he was glad the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer recognised 
the importance of this subject. This was 
one of the most important clauses in the 
Bill, and if the House of Commons would 
look at the matter avart from Party 
feeling, as a matter affecting the public 
revenue, the privileges of the House of 
Commons, proper control of public ex- 
penditure, and economy in public money, 
he did not think there would be, any 
more than there was the last time the 
matter was brought up, any difference of 
Opinion between the two sides of the 
House. The subject was last raised in 
1866, when the Standing Order which 
had been so much referred to was passed 
on the motion of Mr. Ayrton, then a 
Member of the Opposition, with the full 
approval of Mr. Disraeli, who was then 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was 
singular how the drafting of distinguished 
Members of Parliament, who looked with 
something like contempt on the drafting 
of “‘ mere lawyers,” had apparently failed 
to carry out their intention. There were 
attempts nowadays to evade the control 
of the House of Commons over the public 
expenditure. In 1866 the old Standing 
Order was repealed and a new one intro- 
duced containing these words :— 
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“Tf any Motion be made in the House for any 
aid, grant, or charge on the public revenue, 
whether payable out of the Consolidated Fund, 
or moneys to be provided by Parliament, or for 
any charge on the people,” etc. 


If hon. Members would read the Debate 
of 1866 they would find that the avowed 
object of the Government was to include 
every possible Motion that could be 
made affecting public money. The words 
“whether payable out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund or moneys to be provided by 
Parliament,” were inserled to put the 
matter beyond all doubt. Now there had 
been discovered in the words a loophole 
by which the whole Standing Order 


might practically be evaded. No 
Speaker or Chairman of Committees 
had sanctioned the Order being 


evaded without the knowledge of the 
House, and when this Bill reached 
the Report stage, if this section re- 
mained, he should publicly ask for the 
ruling of the Speaker on the clause, that 
the House might know, for, after all, the 
final authority was not the Speaker, but 
the House, and the House had never 
sanctioned this official and administra- 
tive reconstruction of what was one of 
the most valuable safeguards the House 
of Commons possessed in respect of its 
official privileges. He could not raise 
this question now, and his remarks would 
be on the general question of omitting 
the clause which proposed the improper 
interception of public revenue for pur- 
poses over which Parliament had not 
that annual control it ought to have, 
and which set an example that any pri- 
vate Member might move the appropria- 
tion of public money out of some specific 
item of revenue, and in that way evade 
the legitimate control of the House of 
Commons. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had relied on three precedents. 
The precedent of 1888 no doubt was the 
first time since our modern system of 
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audit, taxation, and control of the 
revenue had been introduced when this 
was attempted. It was done, too, 100 
years ago. In those days they charged 
pensions and all sorts of jobs on the Irish 
and British Exchequers. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: It was 
done down to 1866 in some cases. 

Sir H. FOWLER: To a limited 
extent. One of the greatest financial 
reforms Mr. Gladstone introduced (Sir 
8. Northcote following and supporting 
it) was that every shilling of the public 
taxation should be paid without deduc- 
tion into the Exchequer, and that no 
money should be paid out of the public 
Exchequer without the sanction of Par- 
liament. Up to that time the gross 
receipts of the revenue of Customs and 
Excise were not paid into the Exchequer, 
because the cost of collection was 
deducted. In 1888 the interception of 
a portion of the revenue was introduced. 
There were three great items in that 
scheme, first the transfer to the local 
authority en bloc of the income from 
licences—parting with it altogether and 
not merely intercepting it—by handing 
it over for lucal taxation purposes. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at that time 
also contemplated special taxation which 
went by the name of the Wheel and Van 
Tax and Horse Duty. That was the 
imposition of a new tax, and he intro- 
duced it after a money Resolution had 
been passed in Committee of the Whole 
House. His third contribution was the 
transfer to the local taxation account of 
one-half of what was then the Probate 
Duty. There the mistake was made. 
The House should have voted a subven- 
tion and not have transferred bodily one 
half of the Probate Duty. If a mistake 
was made in 1888, why should they 
follow it as a precedent when they saw 
it was injurious and dangerous? In 
1890 the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
quoted that precedent also. 

*TuHe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: It was the increase of the 
Beer Duty, not of the Spirit Duty. 

Sirk H. FOWLER: The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer increased the Spirit 
Duty by 6d. and the Beer Duty by 3d. 
The increase had been made the year 
before, and he retained that and trans- 
ferred these duties to the local autho- 
rities, and out of those duties certain 
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payments were made. The other prece- 
dent the right hon. Gentleman twitted 
my hon. Friend behind me with having 
forgotten was the Home Rule Bill. That 
Bill proposed that there should be an 
Irish Exchequer and an Irish Consoli- 
dated Fund, and that into these should 
be paid a certain proportion of the 
taxation of Ireland which should be. 
controlled by an Irish Parliament. 
That could not be held as an analogous 
case to the case now before the Com- 
mittee. But the danger of the proposal 
was this—that by the system of inter. 
cepting public revenue before it reached 
the Exchequer the control of the House 
of Commons was taken away and the 
public accounts were mystified. The 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
said, ‘‘ Why not charge this on the Con- 
solidated Fund?” He would as strongly 
object to that as he objected to this 
most unsatisfactory arrangement. The 
principle of the Consolidated Fund was 
this —that Parliament, for Imperial and 
public reasons, parted with its annual 
control over certain payments out of the 
Exchequer and made them a permanent 
charge on the revenue— payments which 
it was admitted ought not to be the sub- 
ject of annual discussion in the House 
of Commons, such as the salaries of the 
Judges. But that principle ought not 
to be extended. The salaries of the 
Ministers of the Crown were not put 
upon the Consolidated Fund ; they were 
annually voted by Parliament. What 
were the Government going to do in the 
case of the Education Bill? They were 
providing that all the increased subven- 
tions and payments were to be paid out 
of moneys to be provided by Parliament. 
He was sure the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer never dreamed of putting these 
payments on the Consolidated Fund. 
They were to be annual Parliamentary 
Grants, the principle of which was to be 
approved by Parliament. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I did not 
propose to charge these payments on the 
Consolidated Fund. I should myself 
prefer an annual vote. All I wanted 
was to give Ministers more latitude. 

Sir H. FOWLER said he did not 
want to give Ministers any more lati- 
tude. He was anxious to maintain the 
control of the House of Commons over 
public money. [‘Hear, hear!”] Ministers 
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came and Ministers went, and whichever 
Party was in, one would be just as 
much tempted as the other to take 
the most convenient course in order to 
get the money with the least possible 
trouble. The duty of the House of 
Commons was to control the Ministry. 
But there was another point. The 
House of Commons came into conflict a 
few years ago with another House on the 
question of finance with reference to the 
Paper Duties, and the House of Com- 
mons then, after very careful examina- 
tion, passed a series of Resolutions, from 
which they had never departed, to the 
effect that not only the raising of the 
revenue but also the appropriation of 
the revenue was in the sole jurisdiction 
of the House of Commons. But the 
Government were making this part of 
the statute law so that it could never be 
altered without the consent of the other 
House of Parliament, and whatever 
views hon. Members might hold as to a 
Second Chamber, he conceived that no 
Englishman would for a moment wish 
the House of Lords should have any 
right or power to interfere with the 
National finance, or that there should 
be any departure from the constitu- 
tional practice that the sole right of 
raising and spending the taxes rested 
with the House of Commons alone. 
[“Hear, hear!”] This was a question 
outside the question of agricultural 
rating altogether. It was a question 
affecting the rights and duties of the 
House of Commons, and on that ground 
he would be compelled to press the 
Amendment standing in his name toa 
division. [Cheers.] 

THe FIRST LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY said the right hon. Gentle- 
man had raised two points. One was 
the system of ear-marking particular 
money and intercepting the public money 
—to use the phrase of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, though he considered it was an 
improper phrase. The other point was 
the question of the necessity for a Resolu- 
tion of the House. With regard to the 
latter point, if the Speaker should rule 
that there had been a wrong interpreta- 
tion of the rules of the House of Com- 
mons, the Government, of course, would 
accept that ruling. He could only say 
that there had been no desire on the 
part of the Government to escape from 
any of the ordinary traditions or rules 
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of the House with regard to the granting 
of public money. He did not under- 
stand whether the right hon. Gentleman 


was going to appeal to the Speaker. If 
he were going to appeal from the 


authorities behind the Chair to the 
Chair itself, of course the Government 
would bow to that authority. He could 
assure the Committee and the right hon. 
Gentleman that the Government were 
quite as prepared as the right hon. 
Gentleman himself to surround the 
granting of public money with every 
possible security. In these democratic 
days it was becoming more and more 
necessary to maintain the traditions of 
the House in that respect. On that point 
there was no difference of interpretation 
of policy between the two sides of the 
House. With regard to the question of 
intercepting public money, he was quite 
prepared to defend the action of the 
Government of the day in regard to the 
Bill of 1888. The great principle which 
was now asserted by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite was not asserted at 
the time of the passing of that Bill. 

Sir H. FOWLER: Oh, yes. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY: No, there was no serious 
Debate on that point. He remembered 
that there was a Debate with regard 
to what was called the confusion of 
accounts, but the constitutional question 
now raised by the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not raised at that time. The 
Government of that day had to discover 
sources of local taxation, and the great 
point in dispute was that personal pro- 
perty did not sufficiently contribute to 
local taxation, and that special sources 
of taxation should be assigned to local 
authorities. Under that system the 
licence duties were handed over, and the 
right hon. Gentleman himself admitted 
that so far as the licence duties were 
concerned he did not object to inter- 
ception. He thought the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer took a different 
view, and there was a difference of 
opinion between the two right hon. 
Gentlemen ; but he had always held the 
view that the licence duties were practi- 
cally local taxes. They were raised in 
the locality, but for reasons on which 
he could not now dwell, it was difficult 
for the locality to collect them. There- 
fore the localities used the public tax- 
gatherer to collect them. They did 
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not waylay him and take the money 
from him, but they used him as their 
agent, as the most convenient agent for 
raising the money. It was not Imperial 
money at all from his point of view. 

Sir H. FOWLER: The Act con- 
tained provisions that at any time by 
Order in Council, the collection might 
be done locally. 

THe FIRST LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY said, that that showed 
the spirit in which he acted. He 
considered it only Imperial taxation 
for the purposes of collection, and there 
he differed from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who said that the right principle 
was to include everything in the Im- 
perial revenue and expenditure, even 
though it went to local purposes. 
Turning to another point, it had been 
found impossible to collect a local Income- 
Tax upon personal property for local 
purposes, and therefore the Death Duties 
were imposed in order that personal pro- 
perty should be made to contribute to 
local requirements by means of the Im- 
perial tax-collector. The means adopted 


for collecting those duties were precisely 
the same as if 1} per cent. had been im- 
posed for local purposes and 1} per cent. 


for Imperial purposes, only the whole 
was first paid into the Imperial Ex- 
chequer, which paid over for local purposes 
one-half of the aggregate sum collected. 
That was the principle upon which the 
Government of 1888 acted, and it was 
perfectly well understood that such was 
the case, and, indeed, the only person 
who did not accept that view was the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. [(‘ Hear, hear!” and 
Laughter.| The right hon. Gentleman 
insisted that the duties constituted Im- 
perial taxation, and that a certain sum 
was given out of the Imperial Exchequer 
for local purposes. In his opinion, the 
right hon. Gentleman took an entirely 
erroneous view of the question, and 
there was no unconstitutional innovation 
whatever in the proposal of his right 
hon. Friend. [* Hear, hear !” 

*Sir W. HARCOURT said that the 
answer to the speech which the right 
hon. Gentleman had delivered was to be 
found in the very words of the sub-section 
which it was proposed to omit. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] He and those who thought 
with him condemned the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman which he made in 


First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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1888 as being founded upon a fallacy, 
The tax which the right hon. Gentleman 
then appropriated for local purposes was 
not one that had been imposed for local 
purposes. It was an Imperial tax which 
was on itsway tothe Imperial Exchequer 
and it was intercepted by the right hon. 
Gentleman on the highway to the Ex- 
chequer. The Probate Duty was not a 
local tax. They did not give to the 
particular county or parish the particu- 
lar local proceeds of the duty, as in the 
case of licenses, but the duty was col- 
lected for the Imperial Exchequer, and 
then one-half of it, or one-third of it, 
was paid out of the Imperial Exchequer 
for local purposes. The argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman, therefore, would 
nothold water—it was, as the Americans 
said, a tub with the bottom out. [‘ Hear, 
hear!” and Laughter.| The same thing 
might be said with regard to the extra 
Spirit and Beer Duties. The fact was 
that there was not the smallest found- 
ation for the argument which the right 
hon. Gentleman had addressed to the 
Committee. The whole object of the 
right hon. Gentleman was to disguise 
from the public and the House of 
Commons the fact that this money was 
to come out of the Imperial Exchequer. 
There was only one other thing that had 
equally confounded the system of finance 
of this country, and that was the Naval 
Construction Act, which was also the 
work of the right hon. Gentleman. 
[“ Hear, hear !”] Whether money was 
required for the Army, the Navy, or for 
the purposes of the relief.of local taxation, 
their action should be honest, fair, and 
above board, without their adopting any 
subtle contrivances for concealing the 
real operation of these financial conun- 
drums. In his view it would be more 
satisfactory if they went back to the 
intelligible principles which were the 
safeguards of the finance of this country 
before 1888. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE also de- 
sired to protest against the system that 
had been adopted in the finance clauses 
of this Bill. Since 1888 there had been 
a great increase in theamount contributed 
by the Imperial Exchequer in relief of 
local rates, with the result that there 
had been an enormous increase of 
expenditure for local purposes. The 
bodies who spent the money were 
not responsible to Parliament, and still 
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less to the taxpayers. He believed it 
also inflicted an injury on the poorer 
classes in the community, whilst it was 
the richer classes who gained the benefit 
under this Bill. Even if these subven- 
tions ought to be made, Parliament 
should control them. No one had denied, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself had stated, that this money was 
derived from the taxpayer, and it was 
merely by its interception that he was 
able to ear-mark it. He thought that 
this money should appear in our national 
balance sheet, and that the taxpayer 
should recognise what was the correct 
amount of the taxes which were raised 
from the taxpaying part of the com- 
munity. But by the system of handing 
this money over to the Local Taxation 
Account, the taxpayer failed to recognise 
that this money had been contributed 
through taxation. This was an experi- 
mental Bill, and pending an Inquiry 
which had been promised by the 
Government on the incidence of taxa- 
tion, it was imprudent of Parliament to 
sanction the removal of this matter for 
five years from its cognisance. It was 
absurd to ear-mark items of expenditure 
as the money derived from special tax. 


Every nation, firm, and individual must 


look at their financial position as a whole. 
There was one other point,—during the 
last 50 years, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer laid down in his admirable 
Budget speech, the tendency of Parlia- 
ment had been to divert indirect taxation 
to direct taxation, and the result had 
been so to equalise the two that in the 
present financial year indirect taxation 
would be 52 and direct 48 per cent. of 
the total taxes. But the Government, 
in this Bill, were going against that 
principle, and would be reducing direct 
taxation to nearly 46 per cent. The 
Government proposed to take 2 per cent. 
of direct taxation from estate, and the 
tendency of this policy must be to call 
upon indirect taxation to make up the 
deficiency in the future. He objected 
to this financial operation, because it 
appeared to him to be a partisan char- 
acter. It would benefit one class at the 
expense of the general taxpayers, it would 
create an injustice to householders and 
urban districts, and was a policy which 
was opposed to that which Parliament 
had promoted for half-a-century. 
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Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington- 


shire) said, they were face to face with 
the question whether they should make 
another precedent for a practice which 
both sides of the House apparently 
agreed was a bad one—namely, that of 
leaving a charge upon the public revenues 
for the purpose, and by means of the 
machinery of an ordinary Bill. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty was brought 
in for the purpose of blessing the argu- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which, he was bound to say, was a most 
temperate one, but instead of approving 
the instance of 1888, which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had cited, he 
explained that this instance was by no 
means so clear a case in favour of the 
present procedure. So, again, in the 
case of the Home Rule Bill it was not 
proposed to impose a new charge on the 
public revenues, but to take existing 
charges and distribute the handling 
of them between two bodies. 
What they had got to deal with was 
the charge on the public revenue and he 
should call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the exact point and the Stand- 
ing Orders about which there was a 
dispute. There was a controversy raised 
between the Lords and Commons in the 
17th century and a rate was established 
which had been maintained without 
alteration to the present time. [The hon. 
Member then quoted Standing Orders 57 
and 62 as given at page 832 and 833 in 
“May’s Parliamentary Practice” 10th Edi- 
tion, 1893.] What was the object ? The 
object was to prevent Members of Par- 
liament by a scratch majority taking 
money Voted, say for the Army and 
devoting it to the Navy. These words 
were agreed to in order to keep the 
control of these things under the 
Committee of that House. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said he followed 
precedent in this matter but they knew 
that in 1888 this point was never raised 
or ruled upon in the Debate. There was 
therefore no decision of the House, for 
the point was never raised. In 1894 he 
was not aware that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman raised the point ; certainly there 
was no ruling by the Speaker ; and now 
they, being a Committee of the House, 
were asked to sanction a course of 
procedure contrary to the spirit of the 
Standing Order and its language. This 
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was certainly a charge upon the public 
revenue, and why should they pursue 
this course instead of the constitutional 
course. There was a great deal of feel- 
ing on both sides of the House and he 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman why 
he should make a precedent which goes 
beyond those already quoted ? 

Captain BETHELL (York, E.R. 
Holderness), said, as they were to have 
the ruling of the Speaker on the Report 
they might wait for that. He thought 
it would be better to have the charge 
shown in the Imperial accounts. [‘ Hear, 
hear !” 

*Mr. CHARLES HARRISON (Ply- 
mouth) said, it was clear that there was 
now no Estate Duty derived from per- 
sonal property. Prior to the Finance 
Act of 1894 there was an Estate Duty 
derived from what in law was known as 
personal property. But the Act which 
imposed that duty and the Act which 
dealt with it under that description and 
language were all prior to the Finance 
Act of 1894. That Act established a 
new Estate Duty. The Finance Act of 
1894 granted a new duty called Estate 
Duty to be levied upon the principal 
value of all property, real or personal, 
and the Act proceeded to enumerate the 
property to be subject to duty, and by 
the Definition Clause expressly declared 
in England that the term property should 
include real and _ personal property. 
Estate Duty was therefore levied on a 
mixed and inseparable fund, and there 
was no means of ascertaining what 
Estate Duty arose from one class or 
from the other class of property. The 
terms employed were legal terms. Per- 
sonal property did not mean movable 
property not in England. Appended to 
the Agricultural Commission was the 
valuable memorandum of Sir Alfred 
Milner on the subject. He laid it down 
that there was no means of ascertaining 
the amount which realty paid in compa- 
rison with personalty, because personalty 
was used in its legal and not in its 
economic sense. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Monmouth had moved the 
omission of the whole section. There 
were certain Amendments on the Paper 
dealing with the specific questions the 
hon. Member for Plymouth was now 
discussing. If those questions were 
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discussed at the present moment, they 
could not, of course, be discussed subse- 
quently. 

*Mr. HARRISON said, that he used 
this argument to show that the clause 
should be omitted, as there was no such 
fund as that used in the Bill. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS asked 
whether the Amendments might be dis- 
cussed separately from the Amendment 
now before the House. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it was quite 
obvious it would not be right to have the 
same discussion twice over on separate 
Amendments. 

*THeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER appealed to the Committee 
to come toa decision. The right hon. 
Gentlemen the Members for West Mon- 
mouth and Wolverhampton had stated 
their views very fully, and he had stated 
his view—viz., that as to the matter of 
the sub-section he had acted strictly 
according to precedent, and in the method 
of it he had acted according to the only 
precedent on which he should be allowed 
to act. He had nothing to add to his 
argument, and he did not think much, if 
anything, could be added te the argu- 
ments of hon. Members opposite. One 
statement, however, had been made 
which was absolutely contrary to the 
fact. It had been argued by the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn and by others 
that it was impossible to do what was 
proposed in this section—namely, to 
allocate a certain amount from the Death 
Duties on personal property. In _ the 
Finance Act of 1894 there were the 
words— 

“that a certain sum shall be paid out of the pro- 
ceeds of the Estate Duty derived from personal 


property in substitution of the Grants made by 
the Act of 1888.” 


That had been done since the passing of 
the Act, and that would be done in the 
future. What had been done could 
certainly be done again, and therefore 
the argument as to impossibility abso- 
lutely fell to the ground. 


Mr. Lovuau rose, when 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER claimed to move “ That the 
question be now put.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I think there is 
a disposition to come to a decision. 

Mr. LOUGH said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not strengthened his 
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position by the speech he had just made. | required under this Bill. 
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At any rate he did not think the Govern-|direct attack made under this clause 


ment would suffer any inconvenience by 
getting rid altogether of the sub-section 
in dispute. 


upon the Estate Duty derived from 
personal property? What was the 


He hardly thought that reason for this attach: upon a particular 
hon. Members opposite had read the sub-| class of personal property ? 


[“* Hear, 


section. If they did read it they would/ hear !”] 
find that the first part contained these) *THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 


, words: “The Commissioners of Inland 

Revenue, in such manner, by such pay- 
ments, and under such regulations as 
theTreasury direct.” [Cries of “Divide! ”] 
Now, it was against the dragging in of 
the Treasury that he and other hon. 
Members on that side of the House 
protested. [Cries of “ Divide” !] Why 
should not the House of Commons 
exercise this power of direction? The 
question was one which ought to be 
settled by the House itself, and he 
thought the Committee would be 
wise in taking advantage of the present 
opportunity of escaping from the difficul- 
ties which were caused by the course 
taken under the Act of 1888. 


Question put, ‘That the words from 
‘The Commissioners,’ in line 7, to the 
word ‘account,’ in line 9, stand part of 
the clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 180 ; 
Noes, 91.—(Division List, No. 169.) 


*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER moved that the clause, 
down to the end of sub-section 3, be now 
put. [Loud Opposition eries of “ Oh,” 
“Gag,” and ‘ Cecils.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: There is one 
Amendment to the sub-section which I 
consider of some substance and which, 
I think, merits some discussion, although 


CHEQUER said, that he could only 
repeat that the proposal was in strict 
accordance with precedent. The reason 
why relief to real property was proposed 
to be given in this form was the reason 
that influenced his right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Admiralty when he 
proposed in 1888 to make a grant in 
aid of local taxation out of the Probate 
Duties levied on personal property. That 
precedent was confirmed by the action of 
the late Government in 1894. The 
Government proposed now that the new 
grant in aid of local taxation should 
come from the same source. 


*Sir W. HARCOURT held that what 


the right hon. Gentleman had said was 


it has been partially discussed upon the | 
Amendment which was last before the) 


House. In my opinion, it should not 


occupy very long, especially as it has, 


been partially dealt with, and, therefore, 

for the present I cannot accept the 

Motion of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Mr. HERBERT LEWIS moved to 


ceeds of the Estate Duty derived in 
England from personal property.” 


duties received by the Commissioners of 


|misrepresent the 


not an accurate representation of what 
was being done. To represent that this 
£2,000,000 was taken exclusively out of 
one class of personal property was to 
financial operation. 
The money was being taken out of the 
general taxation of the country—[“ hear, 
hear !”|—out of the taxation on house 
property,and out of the Tobacco Duty, the 
Tea Duty, the Beer and Spirit Duty, &c. 
[The CHANcELLoR of the ExcHEQuer: 
“Why did you not make a change 
in 1894%”|—Because, as it was, he 
had as much to do in connection with 
the Budget of 1894 as he could do. 
(‘‘ Hear, hear !”] If he had endeavoured 
not merely to carry out the reform then 
effected, but also to undo the abuses of 
his predecessors—[laughter and cheers |— 
he thought he should have doubled his 
task and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would have been unsuccessful in their en- 
deavours to prevent the reform that they 
introduced in the taxation. [Cheers.] 


|They protested against the pretence of 
taking this money out of one particular 
leave out the words “out of the pro-| 


fund, when, in point of fact, it was being 


\taken out of the general fund of the 


He | 
said he wanted to know why all the| 


taxation of the country. 
Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE said he 


wished to make this one point. The 


Inland Revenue were not to be equally | Government and their supporters seemed 


responsible for the amount that was|to be under the impression that by this 
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proposal they were taking money out of 
personalty. As a matter of fact person- 
alty, under the proposal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was not going to be 
charged with any more taxation than 
had been paid during the past year. 
If that was so, personalty as a whole, 
whether it was paying to local taxation, 
or to the Imperial revenue, was not 
going to pay a penny more during the 
coming year than it paid during the past 
year. If instead of devoting it to this 
purpose, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had devoted the money to the Tea 
Duty, he would have been able to remove 
two-thirds of that duty. 

Mr. LOUGH thought that the words 
that were now proposed to be struck out 
were of an entirely unnecessary and 
meaningless character. It seemed to 
him there was an attempt in these words 
to convey a quite wrong notion with 
regard to the purport of this Bill. A 
learned Friend of his on the other side, 
when asked why the Government were 
persisting so steadily with the Bill, said 
the Conservative Party had a deep 
purpose, namely to lay a tax on personal 
property for the relief of local rates, and 
it was in these words that a great many 


hon. Members opposite believed they were 


doing this. Money was being diverted 
from the public Exchequer which had 
gone regularly into it for two years, and 
it seemed to him that the whole purpose 
of introducing these words was to deceive 
tbe House and the country as to the 
source from which the money came 
The Government had got the mandatory 
part of the sub-section which enabled 
them to divert the money, and why 
should they not rest satisfied with that ? 


Question put “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 203, 
Noes, 92.—(Division List, 170.) 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved to 
leave out the words “ thirty-first day of 
March, ” in order to insert instead thereof 
the words “thirtieth day of September.” 
The liability for the relief did not arise 
until after the 3lst March. But this 
Bill proposed to give relief which had 
actually not come into existence by the 
very Bill itself. Ifthe relief was to be 
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paid during the six months after that, 
it could be paid on the Ist of April, and 
he should say it would be a very appro- 
priate day for payments under this Bill, 
At any rate, it would be paid immedi- 
ately after the relief had come into 
existence. He begged to move the 
Amendment. 


Mr. CHAPLIN declined to accept. 


the Amendment on the ground that it 
would postpone the operation of the Bill 
for six months. It was quite true that 
the relief did not arrive until March 
3lst next, but the Bill became law as 
soon as it received the Royal assent, 
and they thought it right to make the 
first payment on March 31st, in order to 
meet demands which might be made b 

local authorities, and to enable them to 
raise less. 

Mr. DILLON supported the Amend- 
ment, observing that he did not see why 
this charge should be thrown upon the 
revenue for the present year. The money 
ought not to be paid out of the Ex- 
chequer until it was required. If the 
local authorities knew they were to 
receive a certain sum of money in six 
months they could strike their rates 
accordingly. 

Mr. LEWIS contended that there 
was no precedent for making payments 
of this kind in advance. The payments 
made to County Councils from local taxa- 
tion were certainly not made in advance, 
but as the money was received into the 
Exchequer. 

Mr. McKENNA did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman fully appreciated 
the point. There would be no de- 
ficiency under this Bill until after the 
3lst March next. The liability to pay 
did not begin to accrue until after the 
3lst March, therefore there could be no 
deficiency in the local taxation account 
prior to the 3lst March next. There 
could, consequently, be no claim on .the 
Exchequer until after the 31st March, 
because any deficiency which arose must 
be subsequent to the date on which the 
liability for the locality to contribute less 
began to accrue. The clause said ‘“‘ the 
first of these payments shall be made 
during the six months ending the 31st 
March next.’’ That was to say, the 
Exchequer was to make the first pay- 
ment in respect of a deficiency which, 
under the Bill, could not accrue until 
after the 31st March. 
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*Srr W. HARCOURT thought they 
must have the support of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty upon this Amendment. 
The right hon. Gentleman had explained 
to them that this was not an Imperial 
tax at all but a local tax raised for 
local purposes. If it was a local tax 
raised for local purposes it could not be 
raised until those purposes came into 
existence. [Cheers.| How did they 
happen to have this money at all except 
that it was an Imperial tax? This was 
an absolute refutation of the whole of 
the theories that had been expounded to 
them by the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty and the paulo-ante Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. [Laughter] Out of 
mere decency the right hon. Gentleman 
ought to alter this date in order to give 
some colour of consistency to the theories 
that had been expounded from the Trea- 
sury Bench. [ Cheers. | 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY remarked that he had stated in 
the previous day’s Debate that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not know the first 
principles of rating or local taxation, 
and he had proved it now. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ and laughter.| The right hon. 
Gentleman thought that no local money 
was ever to be raised before it was 
spent. He should like to know how 
expenditure was to be met except by 
raising money before the expenditure 
took place. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If it 
was simply what the right hon. Gentle- 
man claimed it to be, then he would be 
right ; but, being what the Government 
claimed it to be, for local taxation pur- 
poses, it must be raised pari passu with 
the rates. 


Question put: ‘‘That the words 
‘31st day of March’ stand part of the 


clause.”’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 228 ; 
Noes, 94.—(Division List, No. 171.) 


On the question that the clause as 
amended stand part of the Bill, 


Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) moved the rejection of the clause. 
He said the Government had refused to 
accept any Amendments to it, many of 
which had been most reasonable. Points 
had been raised which showed—which 
clearly showed—the clause to be ridicu- 
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lous, and yet the Government refused tu 
amend it. The clause proposed that a 
grant should be paid out of the Local 
Taxation Account on March 31st next, 
to meet a deficiency which would not 
then have arisen. Such a contradiction 
rendered the clause unworkable and 
ridiculous. 


Question put, “That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 229 ; 
Noes, 88.—(Division List, No. 172.) 


Clause, 3 :— 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM MORE THAN ONE 
PARISH. 


(1.) Where any spending authority require 
in any half year or other period to raise from 
two or more parishes a sum by a rate to which 
this Act applies, they shall, in determining the 
net amount to be raised, deduct the sum issuable 
to them in respect of the said rate on account of 
their share of the annual grant for the said half 
year or other period, and the net amount after 
that deduction shall, where it would otherwise 
be raised in proportion to the rateable value, be 
raised in proportion to the assessable value of 
those parishes. 


(2.) For the purposes of this Act the assess- 
able value of a parish shall be the rateable 
value thereof reduced by an amount equal to 
one half of the rateable value of the agricultural 
land in the parish. 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, that per- 
haps some one would explain the mean- 
ing and object of this clause, because at 
first sight it appeared to be unintelligible. 
He read the text of the first part of the 
clause, which provides that where a 
spending authority requires to raise from 
two or more parishes a sum by a rate to 
which the Act applies, they shall— 


‘Tn determining the net amount to be raised 
deduct the sum issuable to them in respect of 
the said rate on account of their share of the 
annual grants for the said half year or other 
period, and the net amount after that deduction 
shall, where it would otherwise be raised in pro- 
portion to the rateable value, be raised in pro- 
portion to the assessable value of those 
parishes.” 


[Opposition laughter.| He supposed the 
words had some definite meaning, but 
perhaps the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill would assist their in- 
tellects by explaining the object of the 
clause and how it was to be worked. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said, perhaps it would be more in 
order if the answer to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s interesting Question were 
postponed until the clause was put as a 
whole. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved to 
insert, after the words “net amount 
to be so raised,” the words, “from 
each separate parish.” He . believed 
that under the clause, where there were 
many parishes in one union, the board 
of guardians would issue a precept in 
respect of poor rate or rural sanitary 
rate upon each parish; the amount 
raised would be aggregated and divided 
between the whole of the parishes. Thus 
individual parishes would receive no 
benefit. There had been much costly 
litigation between parish and parish on 
this question. It should be made clear 
whether each parish would receive bene- 
fit under the first section, or whether it 
would be divided among many parishes. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he could not 
accept the Amendment, because the 
clause related entirely to the contribution 
from each parish. Jn reply to the Leader 
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of the Opposition, he would explain that 
for the purpose of the section the assess- 


able value of a parish was to be the rate- 
able value thereof, reduced by an amount 
equal to one-half of the rateable value of 
the agricultural land in the parish. The 
clause dealt with cases where large con- 
tributions to the rate were required from 
more than one parish. Where that was 
so and the sum to be called for from each 
parish was to be determined, the total 
estimated expenditure would be distri- 
buted on the basis of assessable value in- 
stead of rateable value. ‘The reason was 
that if rateable value were the basis of 
the contribution, they would be calling 
for a larger sum in the case of a parish 
with a large proportion of agricultural 
land than the parish ought to pay. 
The assessable value was the proper 
basis, for the reason that under that 
arrangement the fact that agricultural 
land would pay one-half the rate on 
houses was to be taken into account. 
Mr. McKENNA said, that the clause 
provided perfectly for the case where 
the rate was levied on the parish 
as a whole, but there was nothing to 
prevent the rate heing levied directly 
by the spending authorities on the indi- 
vidual occupiers. The consequence was 
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that while the clause divided the propor- 
tions fairly between several parishes, 
taking each parish as a whole, it did 
not divide the proportions fairly 
between the ratepayers of the same 
parish. He suggested that the clause 
should be withdrawn and reconsidered, 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said, that the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had not answered his specific 
question. That was, whether, under the 
clause as it stood, the payment made 
under the second sub-section would, in 
any given union, go into hotch-pot, or 
to be paid to each separate parish in 
proportion to the amount which they had 
aid. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that the effect of the clause would be to 
distribute the burden fairly between the 
different parishes according to the relief 
which was to be given to them. The 
spending authority was the body to 
which the Treasury handed . over its con- 
tribution. If the spending authority 
wished to raise, say, £2,000, and received 
£200 from the Treasury, there would 
remain £1,800 to be raised. Therefore 
the earlier part of the clause provided 
that the Treasury contribution should be 
deducted from the amount to be raised. 
The second part of the clause distributed 
the £1,800 fairly between the parishes, 
having regard to the relief which the 
Act gave to each. The rateable value 
would be the value of all the heredita- 
ments in the parish—both agricultural 
land and buildings. The assessable 
value was defined to be the rateable 
value reduced by one-half the rateable 
value of the agricultural land in the 
parish. Supposing the case of a parish 


| with a rateable value of £500 in agricul- 


tural land and another with a rateable 
value of £500 in buildings. The total 
rateable value would be £1,000. The 
assessable value would be £500 in build- 
ings and £250 in agricultural land, ora 
total of £750. Consequently the £1,800 
which the spending authority wished to 
raise would be distributed between the 
two parishes upon the assessable value. 
If the proportion of agricultural land in 
all the parishes within the jurisdiction 
of the spending authority were the same, 
it would not matter whether rateable 
value or assessable value were taken. But 
inasmuch as the proportion of agricul- 
tural land and buildings would vary, the 
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clause provided that each parish should 
contribute according to its assessable 
value. The clause exactly carried out 
the object which the hon. Member for 
Carnarvon had in view, and his Amend- 
ment if accepted would defeat that 
object. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that he 
must thank the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man for the courteous way in which he 
had given his view of the effect of the 
clause, but he was still doubtful whether 
that view was correct. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman were correct in his 
interpretation of the clause, all he could 
say was that until now he did know 
how thoroughly bad it was. Certainly, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s inter- 
pretation made the clause worse from the 
point of view of an urban representative. 
He must press his Amendment to a 
Division. 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 85 ; 
222.—(Division List, No. 173.) 


Noes, 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved to 
leave out the words “when it would 
otherwise be raised in proportion to the 
rateable value.” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
the direct effect of the Amendment, if it 
were passed, would be that instead of 
the parish in which there was a large 
quantity of agricultural land, and 
which, therefore, needed relief, getting 
the benefit of the grant, it would get no 
more than the parish which consisted 
entirely of buildings. The whole object 
of the clause was to insure that the dis- 
tribution of the grant should be accord- 
ing to the extent to which the parish 
was entitled to relief, and the Amend- 
ment would defeat the purpose which 
the hon. Member had apparently in 
view. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH said, that 
he would submit a case to the Com- 
mittee. Take parish A and parish B, 
in both of which the rates were £100. 
In parish A £80 came from agricultural 
land and £20 from other property, 
whereas in parish B £20 came from agri- 
cultural land and £80 from other pro- 
perty. In parish A the Government 
would contribute £40 and in parish B 
£10, £50 in all. But £150 had still to 
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be found, and how was thut sum to be 
got from parish A and parish B? Under 
this section the sum would not be raised 
in equal proportions, but in proportion to 
the assessable value of the two parishes. 
The assessable value of the one parish 
being less than the assessable value of 
the other, the occupiers of the first 
would have to pay £50 only, whilst the 
occupiers of the other would have to find 
£100. It was hard that in the parish 
which had only received £10 from the 
Government the occupiers should have 
to contribute more than the occupiers of 
the parish that had received £40, 

THE SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that there was a fallacy in the argu- 
ments of hon. Members opposite. They 
assumed that the grant made by the 
Exchequer would be made to each 
parish, but it would not be made to each 
parish but to the spending authority 
having jurisdiction over several parishes. 
The only reasonable way to distribute 
the sum to which the observations of 
hon. Members were directed was accord- 
ing to assessable value, that was, ac- 
cording to the amount of agricultural 
land which was entitled to relief under 
this Act. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said, the 
effect of that would be that when any 
grant was required, it would be raised 
in accordance with the assessable value, 
and therefore there would have to be a 
double contribution for house property. 

Mr. LOUGH said, the fallacy of the 
Solicitor General rested in this, that he 
said the grant would go to the spending 
authority. That was not in the Bill. It 
would go to the occupiers of land in 
accordance with the number of occupiers 
of land in each parish. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
it went to the spending authority under 
the second clause of the Bill. 

Mr. LOUGH : Yes, but in respect of 
the number of the occupiers of agricul- 
tural land. 

Mr. C. McLAREN said, it was quite 
plain there was a difference of legal 
opinion as to the meaning of this clause. 
They did not want to see parishes in 
litigation on a clause of this kind, and it 
seemed to him that the great object of 
the Government ought to be to make the 
clause so perfectly clear that it would be 
quite impossible for any litigation on any 
question to arise. His suggestion was 
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that the Government should consider the 
clause again before Report, and, if 
necessary, to bring up a fresh clause 
which would put the matter beyond all 
doubt. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, the Govern- 


ment were of opinion that the clause 
was perfectly clear as it was, but he was 
quite willing to say—he did not think 
he could do otherwise in courtesy—that 
they would, before the Report stage, 
consider the matter again and go over it 
most carefully. 

Mr. McKENNA said, the Solicitor 
General had not replied to his observa- 
tions. He was of opinion that there was 
no provision in the clause for the 
original rate being levied. 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
clause.” 


The Committee divided—Ayes 214, 
Noes 79.—(Division List, No. 174.) 


On the question, ‘“‘ That Clause 3 stand 
part of the Bill,” 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS moved to 
omit the words “ Reduced by an amount 
equal to one-half of the rateable value 
of the agricultural land in the parish. ” 

Tue CHAIRMAN refused to accept 
the Amendment. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved the 
rejection of the clause. He said that 
the clause was absolutely unnecessary 
and that the purpose of the Bill would 
be better effected without it. It simply 
mystified the whole subject. Parishes 
would go into litigation on the subject. 


Question put, “That clause 3 stand 
part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided.—Ayes 211, 
Noes 78.—(Division List, No. 175.) 


Mr. McLAREN moved “That the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said it was impossible for the 
Government to accept the Motion. 
What remained of the Bill chiefly 
related to the machinery of the Measure. 
The part of the Bill involving questions 


Mr. C. McLaren. 
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of principle had been disposed of, and 
it was the general wish of the House 
that they should finish the Bill that 
night. 

Mr. BROADHURST said that all 
the reasons given by the right hon, Gen- 
tleman against the Motion were reasons 
in itsfavour. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that only those portions of the Bill 
were left about which there could not be 
much Debate. That was really a reason 
why the Debate should be adjourned, 
more especially as the House had to 
meet again at 12 o’clock. The Leader 
of the House had already reduced the 
House to such a physical condition that 
one of the clerks had fainted from ex- 
haustion. 

Mr. DALZIEL said the right hon. 
Gentleman intended to ask the House to 
sit until their Bill was finished. That 
was, of course, a very laudable inten- 
tion, but Leaders of the House before 
had started an all-night sitting, and yet 
not been able to carry out their inten- 
tions. They had now obtained three 
clauses of a Bill which consisted of 10 
clauses. These three clauses had been 
discussed for about a week, and the right 
hon. Gentleman fancied that a few hours 
after a quarter past one were sufficient 
to pass the other seven clauses. The 
right hon. Gentleman was master of 
many legions, and he thought that, 
although he had got all the time of the 
House, and had had more late sittings 
than in any previous Session, he was 
going to drive the House of Commons 
into passing this Measure. All the Op- 
position could do was to oppose as far as 
they could such an intention. They in- 
tended that a Bill of this character, re- 
quiring, as it did, most careful and 
elaborate consideration, should not be 
pressed forward at such an hour of thie 
morning when everyone knew it was 
quite impossible that freshness of mind 
could be given to it. The right hon. 
Gentleman could not say that any time 
had been wasted on the Bill. [Jfini- 
sterial laughter.| Of course that was 
entirely a matter of opinion. If the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House thought that time was being 
wasted, he had, in the Closure, a weapon 
in his hand which he had not scrupled 
to use. He also appealed to the right 
hon. Gentleman to consent to the Motion 
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right hon. Gentleman to call upon hon. 
Members to sit up all night. 




















frequence. 
o'clock Rule had been suspended only in 
the case of Debates of great importance, 
or towards the end of the Session ; but 
now it was a matter of course to suspend 
it two or three times a week. 

Mr. HALDANE said he rose in the 
interests of peace. The Government 
could not force a Bill of this kind 
through, and if they did they would only 















































the Report stage. Although he disliked 
this Bill, he sincerely desired to see it 
passed in a decent and proper way. He 
had voted with the Government on the 
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for the adjournment out of consideration 
[ Laugh- 
ter. | Hon. Members laughed, but when 


taking the last Division had had to be 
carried out in a fainting condition they 
laughing 
The official in question was 


Mr. DILLON said, that he also hoped 
that the hon. Member would go to a 
Division upon his Motion for the ad- 
He himself 
in that House since three 
o'clock, and it was then nearly half-past 
It was most unfair that 
this intolerable strain should be laid upon 
the present 
had been 
called upon to sit up into the small 
hours of the morning more frequently 


while the weapon of the Closure had been 
He sup- 
posed that it was the intention of the 


Not only 
had the Closure been made use of in an un- 
heard of fashion, but the Twelve o’ clock 
Rule had been suspended with great | 


have a prolonged and bitter Debate on | 


a —_— 

















last one or two occasions, but he felt | 
they would do no good to the Bill by| 
pressing it on at this rate against feeling | 


Ra ing Bill, 
to the present Motion, that the Govern- 
ment should allow the Committee to re- 
port progress after the fourth clause had 
been passed. He felt sure that this 
course would really save time. 

Mr. LOUGH said it had been said 
that they had got through three clauses, 


but he desired to remind the House that 
on each of the three clauses the Govern- 


S 


quence of the lateness of the hour. Hej|ment had undertaken a solemn pledge 
hoped, in these circumstances, that the| that they would reconsider important 
hon. Member would persist in his| matters. It was necessary, therefore, 
Motion. 


that the Government’s intentions in re- 
gard to these matters should be printed, 
in order that both sides might see whe- 
ther these pledges, which had been 
arrived at on a mutual understanding, 
were being carried out. 

Mr. ALLEN rose to continue the 
Debate, but his remarks were inaudible 
owing to ironical Opposition cheers and 
cries of ‘‘ Divide !’’ 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE rose, and was 
received with cheers, counter-cheers, and 
cries of “ Divide!” 

Mr. BANBURY (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) claimed to move, “That the 
Question be now put.” [Opposition 
| cries of “Oh!”) 





Question put, “That the Question be 
| now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 208 ; 


In former years the 'Twelve | Noes, 81.—( Division List, No. 176.) 


| 
| 


| Question put accordingly, “That the 
|Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
| leave to sit again.” 

| The Committee divided :—Ayes, 80; 
| Noes, 207.—(Division List, No. 177.) 

| 
| Clause 4,— 


| CERTIFYING OF ANNUAL SUMS PAYABLE 
| 


IN RESPECT OF DEFICIENCY. 


e | 


| (1.) The Local Government Board shall, as 
soon as may be after the passing of this <Aet, 
certify the amount— 


(a) of the annual grant to be paid to the 











which was growing stronger and 
stronger. They had now got three 











dauses, and the fourth clause, which 
was largely a machinery clause, would 














‘ider, and he suggested as an alternative 
VOL. XLI. [rourtm series. | 











tot, he thought, take very long to con- | which for the purposes of this Act is to be taken 


as having been raised during the last year 


G 


Local Taxation Account ;.and 
(+) of the share of such grant to be paid 
annually to each spending authority, 
under this Act, and for that purpose shall 
| determine in the prescribed manner the amount 
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before the passing of this Act by any rate to | 
which this Act applies for the expenditure of 
each spending authority. 
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(2.) Such proportion of the whole amount so 
taken to be raised in respect of any heredita- 
ments or parishes as the Local Government 
Board estimate to be the proportion of the total 
rateable value of those hereditaments or parishes 
which represent the value of agricultural land, 
shall be taken for the purposes of this Act as | 
the amount raised during the said year, by the 
said authority, by the said rate, in respect of 
agricultural land, and one ha/f of that amount 
shall be taken as the deficiency which will arise 
from the provisions of this Act in the produce 
of the said rate. 


(3.) A sum equal to the total amount of the 
deficiencies thus estimated for all the spending 
authorities in England shall be the amount of 
the annual grant, and a sum equal to the 
deficiency thus estimated in the case of each 
spending authority shall be the share of that 
spending authority in the annual grant, and 
the Lucal Government Board shall certify the 
same accordingly. 


(4.) The Local Government Board, in acting 
under this section, shall obtain and make such 
information and inquiries, and in such manner 
as they think fit. 


(5.) The Local Government Board may 
amend, or for the purpose of meeting any 
alteration in an area or authority to which a 
Certificate relates may vary, a Certificate under 
this section, and any such Amendment or 
variation shall have effect from the date of the 
original Certificate, or any later date fixed by 
the Board; but, save as aforesaid, a Certificate 
shall be final and binding on all persons. 

(6.) The Local Government Board may give 
a provisional Certificate, if they think necessary, 
for the purpose of enabling the first payments 
to the Local Taxation Account under this Act 
to be made, before they have sufficient in- 
formation to enable them to give a_ final 
Certificate. 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS moved to 
leave out the werds ‘as soon as may be 
after the passing of this Act,” and to 
insert the words “ before the first day of 
January, One thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-seven.” Local authorities, 
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Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE asserted that 
the right hon. Gentleman had miscon- 
ceived the purport of the Amendment, 
and pointed out that the moment a cer. 
tificate was made each spending autho. 
rity knew what amount had to be 
obtained from the Local Government 
grant. Before they could make the rate 
the amount must be ascertained. He 
was positive, if the right hon. Gentle. 
man had the slightest acquaintance with 
the routine of making a rate, he would 
not have given what he could not help 
regarding as a very inadequate answer 
to what his hon. Friend had said in 
support of the Amendment. The course 
taken in regard to the Amendment was 
this: First, they had special Sessions 
appointed by the Justices. Only six of 
them were appointed in the whole course 
of the year. They might have only one 
Session between the Ist of January and 
the 3lst of March. Supposing the 
Sessions were on the 14th of January,, 
there was no other special Sessions until 
the 31st of March for the passing of 
their rate. What was going to happen ! 
Before they could ascertain the basis of 
\the rate they must know the amount 


coming from the Local Government 
Board. It was for the convenience of 


the rating authorities that they should 
fix as early a date as possible for the 
| purpose of arriving at their rate. Once 
they did it, they gave the usual notice 
and appeared before the magistrates. 
Let them suppose the magistrates were 
not willing to pass the rate for some 
|reason or other. This would be a new 
| Act raising all kinds of novel points, 
jand they could not expect the magis- 
trates, who were not very quick in their 
application at the very best, to under- 
\stand a difficult clause like Clause 3. 
The right hon. Gentleman said it took 
\him hours to discover the meaning of 











he said, would wish to know exactly | what the clause was, and if that were 
how much they might expect to receive|so, it was a mere arithmetical calcula- 
under the Certificate of the Local Gov-|tion as to how long it would take an 
ernment Board or the Treasury, and this \ordinary county Justice to understand 
Amendment would enable them to re-| what its meaning was, or what, for 
ceive the information in time to include instance, was’ the meaning of the 
it in the Estimates for the coming year. | seventh clause. This simply pointed to 

Mr. CHAPLIN could not accept the | the necessity for giving time for the 
Amendment, because ‘‘ as soon as may intellect of “the county Justices to work 
be’’ was what was desired—that was to | upon this particular Act, to give them 





say, as soon as the Local Government time in order that by the 31st of Mareh 
Board could undertake the duties placed | it should come into full working opera 
upon it of carrying out the Act. 


| tion. The Government had absolutely 
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refused to postpone that date, which was 
to be inflexible. If they were not ina 
position to bring this Act into operation 
on the 3lst of March, it would lead to 
all kinds of complications, because he 
would point out to hon. Members what 
had been the result of the rejection of 
one Amendment bearing on this. He 
had moved that the money should be 
paid after the 31st of March. The Gov- 
ernment said no, it must be paid before. 
How did it work with regard to this 
particular Amendment? Unless the 
whole machinery of the local administra- 
tion of the country was absolutely to be 
thrown out of gear, they must have the 
whole thing in working order by the 
3lst of March. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : The hon. Member | 
will observe that by Sub-section 6 the | 
oval Government Board have power to | 
make a Provisional Order. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE could not! 
discuss Sub-section 6 when he was deal- | 
ing with Sub-section 1. It was no| 
answer to say that a Provisional Order 
could be granted if necessary. Sup- 
posing that 5,000 parishes were not 
ready by the 31st of March ; were 5,000 | 
applications to be made and considered | 
on their merits by the Local Government | 
Board? The simplest, cheapest, and 
most effective method would be _ to 
adopt the Amendment. 

Mr. LOUGH said, that as the right 
hon. Gentleman refused to insert a date 
at this point, it was interesting to 
notice where dates had been inserted in 
the Bill. There was a precise date at 
which the landlords were to receive the 
relief, and another at which the Im- 
perial taxpayer was to begin to pay the | 
money—the latter six months before it 
was necessary for any money to be paid. 
He would suggest that the words ‘‘ as 
soon as may be,’’ to which the right 
hon. Gentleman attached so much im- | 
portance, should be left in, and the} 
words ‘‘and not later than the 3l1st' 
December ’’ should be added. At pre- 
sent the claims of parishes and landlords 
might come pouring in for years. The'| 
daims of Scotland and Treland had not 
even been considered. 

Mr. DILLON thought the Amend- | 
ment left too long a period to the Local | 
Government Board to make up the total | 
sum for Scotland. It was said that | 
Ireland was to receive 9-100ths of the 








English grant. No one had yet the 
slightest idea of what that English 
grant would be, and he defied the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board to 
give Ireland 9-100ths of a sum the right 
hon. Gentleman did not know himself, 
because it had not yet been ascertained. 
If, therefore, an early date was not fixed 
for ascertaining the amount of the 
English grant, Irish Members, when 
they asked for the amount of the Irish 


|grant, would be told that the English 


grant had not yet been fixed, and be, 
perhaps, put off until the end of the 
century. He suggested November Ist 
instead of January Ist as the date. 

*Sirr WALTER FOSTER (Derby- 
shire, Ilkeston) said, it would only be a 
businesslike proceeding to fix a date by 
which the work would have to be per- 
formed. The Local Government Board 
was overworked and understaffed, through 
the amount of work thrown on the 
Department by the successive creation of 
County, District, and Parish Councils. 
It was natural that the Department 
should want as much time as possible, 
but it would be more businesslike, and in 
the end more useful, to all concerned to 
have a date fixed than to leave the time 
open indefinitely. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he would 
like to ask who was to interpret the 
words ‘‘as soon as may be.’’ [Laugh- 
ter.| Was it to be the Local Govern- 
ment Board, or the authorities of the 
parishes and districts? If it was to be 


|the Local Government Board, how 


would it communicate its decision to the 
country? If it came to a decision that was 
unreasonable and inconvenient to the 
local authorities, would they have any 
right of appeal ? Having had a good deal 
to do with the Local Government Board 
during the last three or four years, he 
knew that it was making almost super- 
human efforts to keep up with its work ; 
and yet this work was going to be 
thrown on the Department at short 
notice, and without a reasonable oppor- 


/tunity to make themselves acquainted 


with it. He suggested that the Govern- 


|ment might reasonably accept the modi- 


fication suggested by his hon. Friend 
that in the country they might have a 
definite date by which to deliver their 
requests to the Local Government Board. 
Let the Solicitor General tell them what 
was meant by ‘‘as soon as may be.”’ 


G2 
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*Mr. CHARLES HARRISON (Ply- | ness to accept either of the suggestions 
mouth) also supported the Amendment, made from the Opposition side of the 
and urged the insertion of a fixed date in| House. The course which the Govern- 
the Bill, because the sub section of the| ment had adopted with regard to this 
5th Section gave the Local Government | Bill was most extraordinary, because 
Board the power to give a provisional! with one single exception they had 
certificate. As regarded this certificate | refused to allow any| Amendment to be 
there was no power of appeal. Against|made in it. There was every ground 
the original valuation there was such a| | for having a date fixed, because ‘as 
power, and that power ought not to be | pote as may be ”’ really meant a sort of 
taken away. There w ould be a great | ‘‘ go as you please’’ mode of procedure. 
nceentive in an overworked department | If this Amendment were not adopted 
10t to be very expeditious with the|the people in the country would never 
valuation on which the apportionment | make up their minds when they should 
was to rest, and it would take years make a Return of the figures. It would 
before the valuations of buildings could be absolutely impossible for the Local 
be completed. Government Board to certify before the 
Mr. LOGAN said, that as the objec- 1st January 1897. The Government 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman in| was pledged to introduce during the 
charge of the Bill was not that the Local | present Session a Measure dealing on the 
Government Board was overworked—an same lines with Scotland and Ireland, 
objection which he had expected him to| and unless the Local Government Board 
raise—he would suggest that he might | made out their certificate they would 
put an end to the present discussion by not know how much they were voting 
accepting the suggestion of the hon. for this Bill. The amount might bea 
Member for Mayo and put in November | million and a half or a million and a 
1, 1896, as the date. |quarter, but until they had the certifi- 
Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was always | cate of the Local Government Board the 
ready to respond to a reasonable appeal. | exact amount could not be known, and 
He never wished to convey to the Com- | they would be groping in the dark. He 
mittee that he was confident that all| appealed to the right hon, Gentleman 
these Returns could be completed by a; who, no doubt, was anxious to facilitate 
date named. It was for the very reason |as much as he possibly could the passing 
that some cases might be left out that|of this Measure, to accept this small 
he had declined to fix an absolute date. | Amendment. 
Under Clause 6 it was provided that all} Mr. LEWIS rose to correct a misap- 
necessary Returns were to be made to| prehension which the right hon. Gentle- 
the authorities. The authorities would| man appeared to entertain in regard to 
call for these Returns as soon as the| his position with regard to this Amend- 
Act was passed, and in order that the;ment. The right hon. Gentleman was 
work might be done as speedily as pos-| under the impression that he adhered to 
sible, they were specially instructed, under | his exclusion of the words ‘‘ as soon as 
the clause now under discussion, to! may be,’’ but as soon as it was suggested 
carry out the work as soon as may be. by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Mr. DALZIEL said, that when the | Islington that it would be advisable to 
right hon. Gentleman rose he thought! retain those words and add ‘‘ not later 
he was going to make a concession, but|than the Ist of January, 1897,’’ he at 
the right hon. Gentleman’s remarks|once mentally assented to it, and hoped 
were almost as difficult to understand as|the right hon. Gentleman would have 
the third clause of the Bill. As far as|seen his way to have accepted that very 
he understood the right hon. Gentle-| reasonable form of Amendment. That 
man, he had not indicated any willing- would meet, practically, all the objec 
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tis the right hon. Gentleman could Mr. CHAPLIN claimed to move 
entertain. They had the authority in| “ That the question ‘that Clause 4 stand 
support of the Amendment of a Gentle-| part of the Bill,’ be now put.” —[ Ifinis- 
man who had been at the Local Govern-| teria! cheers and Opposition cries of 
ment Board in an official position for| “Shame” and “Gag.”] 

three years, and—he spoke with the Mr. McKENNA (who remained 
utmost deference of the right hon. | seated with his hat on): On a point of 
Gentleman himself—but he had been at! Order, Mr. Lowther, may I state that 
the Local Government Board only a few} while Clause 2 was under discussion a 
months. This proposal was in the| matter was postponed until we reached 
interest of the local authorities through-| Clause 4? [Jnterruptions.| The ques- 
out the country, as the new provisions | tion which was raised on Clause 2 was 
now being made would fundamentally | whether the Government relief was to 
alter in many respects their whole|be one-half of the amount which was 
scheme of rating. The hon. Member | actually to be raised. [Dinisterial cries 
for Carnarvon had shown clearly what | of “ Order !”| 
the difficulties of the Assessment Com-| *THe CHAIRMAN: That is not a 
mittees, magistrates, and local authori- | point of Order. | Ministerial cheers. | 
ties would be, and he ventured again to| Mr. McKENNA: The question was 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman to! actually raised, and it was arranged that 
accept the Amendment in the form in|it should be postponed until now. 
which it had been amended by the hon. | [ Opposition cheers and Ministerialcries of 
Member for Islington. | Order ! ”] 

Mr. J. COLVILLE (Lanarkshire, | *THoe CHAIRMAN : The point alluded 
N.E.) also supported the Amendment. / t0 is not a point of Order.  [ Mfinisterial 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE said no/|°rs-] 
reason had been given for rejecting this | An Hon. Member : It is a breach of 
Amendment. There was either no| faith. [Opposition cheers and Ministerial 
answer, or the Government answer was | erties of “ Order !”’] 
% bad that they dare not advance it. | Mr McKENNA: The point I wish 


(“Divide !”] There was ro justification | * Urge is, whether the pledge which was 





for postponing this question ; it was a| then given—{ Ministerial cries of 

mere matter of extra staff. |“ Order !”|—that the point could be 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE rose to con-| "#84 again— Fi 

| *THe CHAIRMAN: TI understand 


tinue the discussion, when 


Mr. PARKER SMITH rose in his| the point the hon. Member is making, 
and I have said to him once or twice 


that it is not a point of Order in the 
sense of the word, that it is a point for 
me to decide. [ Ministerial cheers and 
| Opposition cries of “Oh!”] 
| Sir W. HARCOURT (who also re- 
The Committee divided :—Ayes, 198 ; | means mates ba ad shi aside weed i. 
Noes, 75.—(Division List, No. 178.) ask you, Sir—[interruptions and cries oy 
* Order !”|—whether I am mistaken in 
Question put accordingly, “That the! ™Y recollection that it was at your own 
words proposed to be left out stand part suggestion that my hon. Friend the 
of the Question.” Member for North Monmouthshire post- 
poned this Amendment until we came 
The Committee divided :—Ayes, 201 ;| to Clause 4—[lowd Opposition cheers |— 
Noes, 75.—(Division List, No. 179.) and upon that suggestion of yours he 
i 


place, and claimed to move “That the 
Question be now put.” 


Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 
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postponed his Amendment until we came, *THe CHAIRMAN or (COM. 
to Clause 41 [ Renewed Opposition cheers.|| MITTEES, who addressed Mr. Speaker 
*The CHAIRMAN : It was hardly my from the Treasiry Bench, said: I have 
suggestion that he should raise the ques- to report to you, Sir, that a Division 
tion on Clause 4. [Ministerial chzers.] having recently been called, I directed 
What I pointed out was that it was not | the Ayes to go into the the Aye Lobby, 
in order to raise it on Clause 2, and the Noes to go into the No Lobby, 
[Ministerial cheers.| The hon. Member But some hon. Members who had called 
has had an opportunity in the two hours | out “ No!” declined to proceed into the 
that have elapsed to raise the question. |‘ No” Lobby. I requested them to take 
{Ministerial cheers and Opposition cries | the usual course and proceed to the 
of “Shame ” and “Gag!”] The question | Lobby; but the hon. Members still de. 
is that the question that Clause 4 stand | lined, and I heard some cries of “Sit 
part of the Bill be now put.  [Clers | still!” Tam not in a position to give 
and counter cheers.] the names of all the Members who were 
An Hoy. Memper : Don't go out |__| Present, for there were a considerable 
Dr. TANNER : Stick to the family || 2umber ; but amongst those who were 
[Cries of “Order.”] |present and who declined to obey my 
*Tuz CHAIRMAN ordered the House |summons were the hon. Member for the 
ae |Carnarvon Boroughs, the hon. Member 
to be cleared for the Division, but a con-| ~ : 
siderable body of Members on the ‘rd the Flint Boroughs, the hon. ian 
Opposition side of the House remained | for East Mayo, and the hon. Member for 
in their seats. | Among these were Mr. | Mid Cork. 
Lloyd-George, Mr. Herbert Lewis, Mr.| *Mr. SPEAKER: It is quite clear 
Dillon, Dr. Tanner, Mr. Donal Sullivan, | that the Chairman of the Committees 
and Sir J. Brunner. As several of these | has followed the proper course in ordering 
hon. Members rose, there were cries of|the clearance of the House during a 
“ Sit still !” from Mr. Luoyp-Grorce and | Division, and those who refused to clear 
Dr. Tanner. Finally, when al] ut those|the House are not justified in their 
who remained seated had passed into the | refusal by any notion which they may 
Division Lobbies, the CuatrMaN said, I| entertain as to whether the Division 
must request hon. Members to proceed to | should or should not have been called, 
the Division Lobbies. [Cries of “ No!” | Therefore their action was out of order, 
from the Members who remained seated.|\and if that conduct is persisted in, of 
If hon. Members will not proceed to the | course I shall have to name those hon. 
Lobby, I shall have to direct the atten-| Members to the House. [Cheers.] Dol 
tion of the Speaker to their conduct. | understand that the hon. Members for 
[ Cheers. | Carnarvon and the Flint Boroughs 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE : I decline to | refuse to clear the House ? 


go out under the circumstances. | Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE : That is 50, 


As no hon. Member moved from his meee noo a ret ‘ of ont" 
seat, the CHAIRMAN ordered the doors of |” ee 
the House to be opened, and Members *Mr. SPEAKER: Do T understand 
who had left the House returned from | the hon. Member for the Flint Boroughs 
the Division Lobbies. to take the same course? 

| Mr. HERBERT LEWIS: I regard 

Mr. SPEAKER was summoned, and the! this Bill, Sir [ Ministerial cries of 
House resumed. The appearance of Mr. | “Order !”] as legalised robbery. [ Re- 
Speaker was greeted with loud cheers | newed cries of “ Order!”]} When Clause 
from both sides of the House. | 4 was put as a whole, a clause to which 

Sir W. Harcourt. 
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there were many Amendments on the 
Paper, I declined to leave the House as 
a protest. 

Sir JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich) : On the point of order, Sir, 
Iam bound to say— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I am not speaking | 


upon a point of order ; T am asking a ques- 
tion. Do I understand the hon. Member 
for East Mayo also declined to clear the 
House ? 

Mr. DILLON : Yes, Sir, I did decline. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: And the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Cork ? 

Dr. TANNER: Most certainly, Sir. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 
§.): Many other Members desire to 
associate themselves with those hon. 
Members. I one of them—the 
Member for Westmeath. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the 
Member persist in taking the 


am 


hon. 
same 
course / 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN: Yes, Sir, with 
pleasure. [Laughter and cheers.) 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Those hon. Members 
having distinctly defied the authority of 
the Chair, and having persisted in so 
doing, I must, in consequence, name 
them to the House. I name Mr. Lloyd- 
George, Mr. Herbert Lewis, Mr. John 
Dillon, Dr. Tanner— 

Dr. TANNER: 


Thank you, very 
much, Sir. [ Laughter and cries of 
“Order !”| 
*Mr. SPEAKER: And Mr. Donal 


Sullivan, for disregarding the authority 
of the Chair, and disorderly conduct. 
(Loud cheers. | 

Sir J. BRUNNER (who was received 
with cheers and cries of “ Order!”): I 
desire to associate myself— [Loud cries 
of “Order !”] 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (who was also loudly cheered from 
the Ministerial Benches): I beg, Sir, to 
move that Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. 


Herbert Lewis, Mr. Dillon, Dr. Tanner, 
and Mr. Donal Sullivan be suspended 
from the service of the House. 


cheers. | 


[Loud 
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| The House divided. Mr. Speaker 
named Mr. Broadhurst and Sir J. 


Brunner as Tellers for the Noes. Mr. 
Daniel Macaleese (Monaghan, N.), and 
Mr. Michael Davitt (Mayo, 8.) remained 
‘in their seats when all other Members 
had left the House. 


Mr. DAVITT addressing Mr. 
Speaker, said: I remain as a protest, 
Sir. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I understand that 
the hon. Members object to the course 
taken by the Chairman of Committees ; 
but I would point out to them that they 
are now wanting in respect to the Chair 
in refusing to clear the House for a 
Division. It is not a rational protest to 
|stay in the House. I hope the hon. 
Members will see the propriety of going 
into the Lobby. 
| Mr. MACALEESE: I 
| Sir, it is out of no disrespect to the Chair 
| course was taken by my 


assure you, 





that this 
| Colleague and myself. 

| *Mr. SPEAKER: However uninten- 
| tional it may be, it is disrespect to refuse 
| to leave the House when the Chair, in 
| the exercise of its duty, has put a ques- 
| tion on which a Division is called. 

,| Mr. MACALEESE: I am very sorry 
| you should think so, Sir, but I still hold 
| it to be my duty t» remain. 

| *Mr. SPEAKER: Then I must ask 
the Serjeant-at-Arms to remove the hon. 


Members. 


The Deputy-Serjeant-at-Arms (Mr. 
F. R. Gosserr) advanced, and the two 
|hon. Members accompanied him to the 


Inner Lobby. 


The House divided on the Question 
“That Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Herbert 
| Lewis, Mr. Dillon, Dr. Tanner, and Mr. 
| Donal Sullivan be suspended from the 
service of the House” :—Ayes, 209; 
Noes, 58.—(Division List, No. 180, 
| appended.) 
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AYES. 

Allsopp, Hon. George Folkestone, Viscount 

FP» Alfred Foster, Harry 8. (Suffolk) 


Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 

Ascroft, Robert 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Baden-Powell, Sir Geo. Smyth 
Baillie, James, E. B. (Inv’rn’ss) | 
Balfour,Rt. Hon. A. J. (Manch’r) 
Balfour,Gerald William (Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 

Barry, A. H. Smith- (Hunts.) 
Bass, Hamar 

Beach,Rt. Hn. Sir M. H.(Bristol) 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bethell, Commander 

Bigwood, James 

Bill, Charles 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 

Bond, Edward 

Bonsor, Henry Cosmo Orme 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Brodrick, Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Bullard, Sir Harry 
Burdett-Coutts, W. 
Butcher, John George 


Galloway, William Johnson 
Garfit, William 
Gedge, Sydney | 
Gibbs, Hon. A. G. H. (City of 
London) 
Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
Goldsworthy, Major-General | 
Goschen, Rt.Hn.G.J.(S.Georges) | 
| Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
| Goulding, Edward Alfred 
| Graham, Henry Robert. 
| Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
| Gretton, John 
| Gull, Sir Cameron 
| Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord Geo. | 
| Hanbury, Rt.Hon. Robert Wm 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir William | 
Hardy, Laurence 
| Heaton, John Henniker 
Helder, Augustus 
Hermon- Hodge, Robert Trotter 
Hill, Rt.Hn.A. Staveley (Staffs.) | 
| Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
| Holden, Angus 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
| Howell, William Tudor 
Carlile, William Walter | Hozier, James Henry Cecil 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Cavendish, V. C. W. (Drbyshr) | Hulse, Edward Henry 
Cayzer, Charles William | Hunt, Sir Frederick Seager 
Cecil, Lord Hugh | Hutchinson, Capt. G. W. Grice- | 
Chaloner, Captain R.G. W. | Isaacson, Frederick Wootton 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. J. (Bir.) | Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Chamberlain, J. Austen (Worc.) | Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry | Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) | 
Charrington, Spencer | Jolliffe, Hon. H. George 
Clare, Octavius Leigh Kenny, William 
Clarke, Sir Edward (Plymouth) | Kimber, Henry 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A. E.| Lafone, Alfred 
’ Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse | Lawrence, Edwin (Cornwall) 
Colomb,Sir John Charles Ready | Lawson, John Grant (Yorks) | 
Colston, Chas. Edw. H. Athole | Lawson,SirWilfrid(Cumb’land) | 
Combe, Charles Harvey | Lea, Sir Thomas (Londonderry) | 
Compton, Lord Alwyne (Beds.) | Legh, Hon. Thomas W. (Lanc.) | 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) | Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A R.(Essex) | 
Cooke, C.W. Radcliffe (Heref’d) 
Cotton-Jodrell, Col. Edw. T. D. | 





Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long,Col.Charles W. (Evesham) | 
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_ Murray,Andrew Graham (Bute) 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
| Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 


Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hon. Sir H. Stafford 
O’Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens 
Orr-Ewing, Charles Lindsay 
Oswald James Francis 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Pease, Arthur (Darlington) 
Pease, Henry Fell (Yorks, N.R.) 


| Pender, James (Northants) 

| Penn, John ; 

| Pirie, Captain Duncan Vernon 
| Platt-Higgins, Frederick 

| Pollock, Harry Frederick 


Pretyman, Capt. Ernest George 


| Pryce-Jones, Edward 


Purvis, Robert 


| Rankin, James 
| Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 


Reed, Henry Byron (Bradford) 
Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Rentoul, James Alexander 
Ridley, Rt.Hon Sir Matthew W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Chas. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Robinson, Brooke 

Round, James 

Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 


| Rutherford, John 


Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Savory, Sir Joseph 


| Seely, Charles Hilton 
| Sharpe, William Edward T. 


Shaw, William Rawson( Halifax) 


| Shaw-Stewart, M. H. (Renfrew) 


Sidebotham J. W. (Cheshire) 


| Simeon, Sir Barrington 


Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, James Parker (Lanarks.) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stanley, Edw. Jas. (Somerset) 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 
Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Stuart, James (Shoreditch) 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 











Cox, Robert 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 

Cubitt, Hon. Henry 

Curzon, Rt Hn.G.N.(Lanc.S.W. 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 
Dalbiac, Major Philip Hugh 
Davies, Horatio D. (Chatham) 
Denny, Colonel 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, William Theodore 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 


| Long,Rt.Hn. Walter(Liverpool) | Thornton, Percy M. 

| Lorne, Marquess of | Tollemache, Henry James 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman | Tomlinson, Wm. Edw. Murray 

| Lucas-Shadwell, William | Usborne, Thomas 

| Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred | Valentia, Viscount 

| Macartney, W. G. Ellison | Wanklyn, James Leslie 

| Macdona, John Cumming | Ward, Hon. Robert A. (Crewe) 

| M‘Calmont, H. L. B. (Cambs )| Warkworth, Lord 

M‘Ewan (William) | Webster,Sir R.E.(Isle of Wight) 

M‘Killop, James | Whiteley,H. (Ashton-under-L.) 

| Martin, Richard Biddulph | Wigram, Alfred Money 

| Massey-Mainwaring, Hn, W.F. | Williams,JosephPowell-(Birm.) 





Evans,Sir FrancisH.(South’ton) | Milbank, Powlett Charles John | Willox, John Archibald 





Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward | Mildmay, Francis Bingham 


Fielden, Thomas 

Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 


| Milner, Sir Frederick George 
Milton, Viscount 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 


FitzGerald, R. Uniacke Penrose More, Robert Jasper 
Fitz Wygram, Sir Frederick 


Morley, Charles (Breconshire) 


Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wodehouse, Edmond R. (Bath) 


| Wortley, Rt. Hon. C. B. Stuart- 
| Wyndham, George 


Wyvill, Marmaduke D’Arcy 

TELLERS FoR THE Ayes, Sit 
William Walrond and Mr. 
Anstruther. 


Flannery, Fortescue 
Fletcher, Sir Henry 
Flower, Ernest 





Morrell, George Herbert 
Mount, William George 
Muntz, Philip A. 


| 
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Abraham, William (Rhondda) 
Allen, Wm. (Newc.under- Lyme) 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Bainbridge, Emerson 

Caldwell, James 

Cawley, Frederick 

Channing, Francis Allston 
Clark, Dr. G. B. (Caithness-sh.) 
Colville, John 

Dalziel, James Henry 

Davies, M. Vaughan- (Cardigan) 
Davitt, Michael 

Dillon, John 

Doogan, P. C. 

Doughty, George 

Dunn, Sir William 

Engledow, Charles John 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Griffith, Ellis J. 

Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Harrison, Charles 


Hazell, Walter 


Langley, Batty 


Lough, Thomas 


Oldroyd, Mark 


*Mr. SPEAKER, after announcing 
the numbers, said: I must now eall on 
the five hon. Members to withdraw. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: For how 
long, Sir ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is provided by 
the Standing Orders that the suspension 
is for a week. 

Mr. Speaker thereupon directed 
the said Members to withdraw, and they 
withdrew accordingly, amid the cheers 
of their supporters. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I hope, Sir, 
that after the painful scene which has 
now occurred—|[ Opposition laughter] 
—in this House, into which and its causes 
I should not be in order in entering, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House will agree with me that it would 
not be proper—--{ Loud Ministerial cries 
of No!” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I hope hon. Mem- 
bers will allow the right hon. Gentleman 
to continue. 

Sir W. HARCOURT, continuing—— 
that it would not be proper or for the 
advantage and the credit of this House 
that they should attempt to continue the 
proceedings to-night. Therefore, I beg 
to move ‘That this House do now ad- 
journ.” [Cheers and loud cries of dissent 
from the Ministerial side. | 





*Mr. SPEAKER: I have a difficulty | 


in putting that Motion at the present 
moment, because when I was called in 
the Committee was in the middle of a 
Division, and that Division must be dis- 
posed of before any other Motion can be 
entertained. [JJinisterial cheers. | 


{21 May 1896} 
NOES. 


Harwood, George 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 


Horniman, Frederick John 

Jones, William(Carnarvonshire) 
Kearley, Hudson E. 

Kitson, Sir James 

Lambert, George 


Leuty, T: omas Richmond 
Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 
Logan, John William 


Macaleese, Daniel 

M‘Kenna, Reginald 

M‘Laren, Charles Benjamin 
Maden, John Henry 

Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Counor, James (Wicklow, W.) 
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Pearson, Sir Weetman D. 
Pease, Joseph A. (Northumb.) 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Reckitt, Harold James 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Robson, William Snowdon 

| Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 

, Wedderburn, Sir William 

| Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 

| Wilson, Frederick W. (Norfolk) 
Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) 
Woodhouse,SirJ.T.(Hudd’rsfid) 


TeLLeRS FoR THE Noes, Mr. 
Broadhurst and Sir John 
Brunner. 


| 


Sir W. HARCOURT: TI ask you, 
Sir, as a matter of Order, whether, that 
Division having been taken, according to 
your view I shall have an opportunity of 
making this Motion to you in the Chair. 
That is what I desire to do. [Cheers.] 
With you in the Chair, I should make 
the Motion that this House do now 
adjourn. [Cheers.| 

Mr. SPEAKER: When the Division 
is taken on the Closure, it will be taken 
with the Chairman in the Chair, and then 
the Committee will resume in the ordi- 
nary course, and unless I come into the 
Chair again through some action of the 
Chairman or Committee the right hon. 
Gentleman will not be able to make his 
Motion to me in the Chair. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Then I shall 
move that the Chairman do leave the 
Chair and report progress. [Cheers.] 
Then in those circumstances, with you in 
the Chair, I shall make the Motion that 
the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must leave the 
Chair in order that the business may be 
taken up at the point at which it was 
left when I took the Chair. 


Thereupon the House again resolved 
itself into Committee on the Bill, and the 
Chairman resumed the Chair, amid 
Ministerial cheers. 

The Question was again put, “ That 
the Question ‘That Clause 4 stand part 
of the Bill’ be now put.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 200 ; 
Noes, 71.—(Division List, No. 181.) 
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Question put accordingly, 
Clause 4 stand part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 198 ; 
Noes, 70.—(Division List, No. 182.) 


> 


Clause 5,— 


SEPARATE STATEMENT IN VALUATION 
LISTS, ETC., OF VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL | 
LAND. 

“Tn every valuation list and in the basis or | 
standard for any county rate, and in any valu- 
ation made the council of a borough or any 
other council for the purpose of raising the | 

borough or other rate — 


““(a) Where separate hereditaments are speci- 
) 


{COMMONS} 
“ That | 
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ceedings—[‘ Hear, hear!”]—have not, 
\so far as I can judge, destroyed the 
calmness of temper which may be neces- 
sary to carry the unimportant portion of 
‘this Bill which still remains to be dealt 
|with. Such scenes as we have to-night 
_ witnessed are not, I regret to say, abso- 
| lutely unprecedented in our. Parliamen- 
‘tary history, and my memory goes back 
_to a period when many Members of this 
| House were suspended, not in the com- 
parative calm which has characterised 
‘our proceedings to-night, but in one of 
| those storms of public excitement which, 
|whether justified or not justified, at. 
tended the Irish struggle of the year 





fied therein, the value of agricultural land | 
shall be stated separately from that of any 
building or other hereditament; and 


1881 and in the year "immediately suc- 
‘ceeding it. Sir, on that occasion, when 
the House was not in a calm condition, 
the Government of which the right hon. 
Gentleman was a Member thought it 
consistent with Parliamentary propriety 
ments in such parish ; and whenever a copy | to continue the work of important legis- 

of the total of the rateable value of any | lation, and I am convinced he would 
parish is required to be sent to any person, | f a eee 
such copy shall state both the above- | ave thought it then, as I now think it 
mentioned totals.” | —{Cheers|—the very worst possible ex- 

| ample for the future of our Parliamen- 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Mr. Lowther, | tary institutions that the intentions of 

I rise to move, “ That the Chairman do | the great majority of this House should 
report Progress, and ask leave to sit| be defeated by means which it is not 
again. I am sure that anybody who has | now necessary to characterise—that we 
had experience of the House of Com-| should be rendered impotent in the face 
mons must feel, after the incidents that | of the world by the action of three or 
have occurred to-night, it is quite impos-| four gentlemen on whose conduct, espe- 
sible that anything like calm and reason- | cially in their absence, it would be most 
able discussion of the Measure before the | unfitting and improper I should dwell, 
Committee can continue, especially at | | but whose proceedings, at all events, do 
this hour of the morning. I cannot | not entitle them to the sympathy of this 
believe that it is the desire of the right | House. [ Cheers. ] I cannot agree with 
hon. Gentleman that the rest of this Bill | 'the suggestion of the right hon, Gentle- 
should be passed without discussion, and, | man. “( Cheers. ] I hope he will remem- 
therefore, I think, under the circum-/| ber, in making that suggestion, that we 
stances, which I need not characterise, | have now been discussing this Bill in 
that the best thing that can be done for|Committee for a Parliamentary week, 
the advantage and credit of this House | that all the great questions of substance 
is that now—at 4 o'clock in the morning | have been “discussed over and over 
—we should report Progress and that the again, and have now been finally dis- 
House should adjourn. [Cheez's and | posed of, and the only matters with 
Ministerial cries of “No! which this Committee has still to deal, 


““(b) In every case the total rateable value of 
the agricultural land in each parish shall 
be stated separately from the total rateable 
value of the buildings or other heredita- 


” 








THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY, who was received with loud 
Ministerial cheers, said, I regret I am 
forced to differ both from the premisses 
of the right hon. Gentleman and the | 
conclusions he has drawn from them. 
[Cheers.| The incidents which have 
recently occurred, and which, I freely 
admit reflect little credit upon our pro- | 








before the present stage of the Bill is 
brought t2 a conclusion, are certain 
questions of machinery— {Loud Opposi- 
tion cries of “No!” and cheers|—upon 
which it cannot be pretended that any 
great question of principle arises or any 
question of such complexity that this 
Committee cannot deal with it even at 
this hour. [ Cheers. | 
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Mr. HALDANE regretted the de-| than any one else for anything that had 
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cision at which the right hon. Gentle- | 


man had arrived. He was usually a/| 
fair opponent --(Cries of “Oh!” and! 
“ Hear, hear!”|—who treated the House 
and the Opposition with the greatest 
courtesy. What did the right hon. 
Gentleman hope to gain by pushing the 
sill through without discussion? The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke as if all the 
important Amendments to the Bill had 
heen disposed of, but, as a matter of 
fact, there were Amendments down of 
the greatest importance, some of them 
emanating from his own supporters. 
(Hear, hear!”] If the discussion of 
these questions were prevented now, the 
result would be a protraction of the 
teport stage. The course which the 
Government were pursuing would rouse a 
sense of bitterness in the Opposition— 


[Cheers and Ministerial cries of “Oh! a | 


—and was calculated to bring the pro- 
ceedings of that House into disrepute 
and discredit. 

Mr. DALZIEL described the scene 
that had taken place as the inevitable 
outcome of the attempt of the right hon. 


Gentleman to drive a Bill through the | 
House without discussion—{ Loud Minis- | 


terial protests|—and of the action of 


hon. Members—new Members mostly— | 
in trying deliberately to prevent Mem- | 
bers on the Opposition side of the House 


from taking part in the Debate. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| He warned hon. Members 
opposite that if they were going to be- 


have in the future as they had behaved | 
that night there would be repetitions of | 


the scene which they had witnessed. 
[Interruption and cheers.| One of the 


chief causes of the prolongation of their | 
and | 
Members | in this Debate in order to set the First 


proceedings was 


the unseemly 
deliberate disorder 


of hon. 
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taken place or would take place. When 
the Leader of the House declared that 
the remaining clauses of the Bill were 
practically machinery and did not need 
discussion, he was taking upon himself 
an authority which did not belong to 
him. There were clauses outside the 
machinery of the Bill which - still 
remained to be discussed, and to which 
Amendments hai been moved from the 
opposite side of the House. In face of 
that fact he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman ought to pause before he 
tried to browbeat the House in this way. 
[ Ministerial cries of “Oh!” and Opposi- 
tion cheers.| He appealed to the Leader 
of the House, who, he feared, had been 
influenced by others, whether it was un- 


reasonable to ask for the adjournment 


at half-past four in the morning? Had 
urgency been shown for the passage of 
this Bill? No suggestion of urgency 
had been made, because the House had 
been informed that its further considera- 


tion was going to be postponed until 
| after 


the Second Reading of the Irish 
Land Bill and the Committee stage of 
the Education Bill. 

Mr. C. J. MONK (Gloucester) rose in 
his place, and claimed to move “ That the 
Question be now put.” [Lronical Opposi- 
tion laughter. | 

Tue CHAIRMAN withheld his as- 
sent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 

Mr. DALZIEL contended that no 
urgency having been shown, hon. Mem- 
bers were entitled to ask for the ad- 
journment of the House after such a 
prolonged sitting. 

*Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
| Brightside) intervened for the first time 


opposite. [Cries of “Oh!” and cheers.| | | Lord of the Treasury right on a matter 


He would ask the right hon. Gentleman | of fact. 


whether, after all, 


The right hon. Gentleman had 


he did’ not think he | said there was nothing remaining to be 


would be answering the purpose of the | discussed in the Bill but mere machinery. 
Government better “by consenting to the | He had himself been waiting in the 
Motion now before the Committee than | House for thirteen hours, to bring up, in 


by resisting it ? 


If he resisted it, did he | the shape of a new Clause, an Amend- 


hope to pass this Bill within a short | ment (the importance of which the Chan- 
time, or did he think it satisfactory that | cellor of the Exchequer admitted) which 
a Bill of this character should be passed | he had not been able to move the previous 
at four, five, or six o’clock in the morn- | night owing to the Closure of the Amend- 
ing w ithout discussion and after the | "ments which were then on the Paper. 
House had been sitting for an extra-| ‘That clause, it was his duty to his con- 


ordinary length of time? The 


right | stituents to move ; 


but there were yet 


hon. Gentleman was responsible more | three and a half pages of Amendments 
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to dispose of, and the time for calm 
deliberation and Debate had passed many 
hours ago. In what sort of spirit would 
the Committee be for discussing a new 
clause when it was reached? In the 
earlier part of the evening it was im- 
possible for hon. Members on his side of 
the House to get a fair hearing ; he had 
never seen Members treated worse ; the 
proceedings were a disgrace to the House 
and fair Debate was altogether impossible. 
He, and several other hon. Members had 
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to attend a Committee that day at 12) 


o'clock, and how were they to do their 
duty in the House and in seven and a 


half hours be at the Committee upstairs ? | 


It was not fair to them (and especially 
not fair in a matter where a Bill was 
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informed the House that such a separa- 
tion was an impossibility. 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE said that 
\the arguments of ‘the Opposition 
during the discussion of this Bill had not 
been met by the Government in a proper 
spirit. They felt that they had as many 
| supporters in the country as the Govern- 
jment ; and the Government ought to 
‘make some offer of compromise by not 
refusing every Amendment to the Bill 
as they had done. 





Mr. Henry Broapuurst (Leicester) 
;and Mr. Leury (Leeds, E.) rose, when 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY claimed to move: ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put.’’ 


simply passed in the interests of one | 


class, and in a Measure in which hon. | 


Members on the other side were them- 
selves deeply interested) to force 
these questions through at such an hour 
of the morning. He appealed to the 
right hon. Gentleman in the interests of 


Question put: ‘‘ That the Question 


be now put.’’ 


The Committee then divided, but Mr. 
James O’Connor (Wicklow, W.)_ re- 
/mained in his place. 


Parliamentary Debate and of calm de-| 


cision to consent to the Motion to report 
progress and not to degrade the House 
and bring it into contempt by insisting on 


going on at a time when it was im-| 


possible for questions to be fairly dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. LOUGH said, that the remain- 
ing clauses, far from being unimportant, 
touched matters of the deepest interest. 


*Toe CHAIRMAN : I must request 
the hon. Member for West Wicklow to 
go into the Lobby. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR: Mr. 
| Lowther, I refuse to leave the Chamber, 
as a protest against the manner in which 
this Bill is being forced through the 
House. 
| *THeE CHAIRMAN : 


under 


Then, 


The principle on which the assessments | Standing Order 27, I consider the con- 
would be carried out was an entirely new | duct of the hon. Member is disorderly, 
one, and the whole connection between | and I must request him to withdraw. 

the local authorities and the central) Mr. JAMES O’CONNOR: On a 
authority had to be considered. There} point of order, Mr. Lowther, is it not 
were a number of new clauses, and three | the Speaker only that can order me to 


Amendments standing in the name of 
supporters of theGovernment. The Bill 
excited a deep feeling in the Opposition 
and in the country. The Government 
would make no progress by resisting the 
Motion. 

Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) 
rose in his place, and claimed to move 
‘** That the Question be now put.”’ 
*TuE CHAIRMAN withheld his as- 
sent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 

Mr. McKENNA said that the next 
Amendment referred to the division of 
the assessment between the buildings 
and the land on which they stood. 
Only last year the hon. and learned 
Member for Plymouth (Sir E. Clarke) 


Mr. A. J. Mundelia. 


| withdraw ? 
| *Tuoe CHAIRMAN : No; the Chair- 
man of Committees has power to request 
a Member whose conduct is disorderly to 
withdraw. 

Mr. JAMES O’CONNOR : I decline 
to withdraw. 

*TuE CHAIRMAN : I must ask the 
Sergeant-at-Arms to see that the hon. 
Member withdraws. 

The Deputy Serjeant-at-Arms ad- 
vanced up the Gangway to the corner of 
the third Bench on the Opposition side, 
where the hon. Member was standing, 
and laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

Mr. JAMES 0’CONNOR: On a point 
of order, Mr. ‘Lowther, must you not 
open the door ? 
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The Hon. Member accompanied thej| examiners, appointed by the Local Gov- 
Deputy Serjeant-at-Arms to the door, ernment Board. 
which was unlocked, in order that he | *THe CHAIRMAN said that was not 
might withdraw. The door was again | the Amendment. 
locked, and the Division forthwith taken.| Mr. GRIFFITH said he would give 
notice of such an Amendment by chang- 
The Tellers reported :—Ayes, 199 ; ing the word ‘‘ valuation’’ to ‘‘ separa- 
Noes, 70.—(Division List, No. 183.) tion.’’ There was no separate valuation. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
Question put accordingly : ‘‘ That the this Amendment was entirely without 
Chairman do report Progress and ask the scope of the clause. They could not 
leave to sit again.’’ |alter the whole system of making valua- 
tions in this clause. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes, 70; *Sirm WALTER FOSTER said his hon. 
Noes, 200.—(Division List, No. 184.) | Friend wanted a separation of existing 





valuations. 
Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH moved, at Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
the end of the clause to add the words :— the section dealt with the valuation 


| lists, and these were prepared, according 
The separation of the valuations of land and | ¢, law, by the Assessment Committees. 
buildings shall be made by official valuers, ap- | Th ‘ded th as: ead, 
pointed for the purpose by the Local Govern- | Lhe section provided that in the valua 
ment Board. tion list there should be, for the purpose 
of future rates, a separation between 
This was a substantial Amendment to! agricultural] land and buildings. It 
the Bill. The importance of having a| would be most unreasonable and ‘imprac- 
fair valuation of the land and buildings | ticable that after the Assessment Com- 
was very evident. Seeing that the| mittee had prepared the valuation list, 
Government contributed half the rate-| two valuators should be sent down by 
able value of the land, it was to the in-| the Local Government Board for the one 
terest of any parish to put the value of purpose of making the separation. 
the land as high as possible, in order | Surely the separation should be made by 
that the Government subsidies might be | those who were making the valuation. 
as high as possible. Mr. LEUTY said, the effect of the 
*Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order !;| Amendment would be to the public in- 
I understand the valuation has already | terest, and therefore he hoped the pro- 
been made, and therefore the proposal | position would be agreed to. 
that the valuation should be made in) Mr. McKENNA said, there was no 
this manner was clearly not applicable. | principle laid down in the Bill as to how 
Mr. GRIFFITH said that this was a| the separate valuation was to be made. 


separate valuation for buildings. |There was nothing to indicate to the 
*Toe CHAIRMAN said there was no} Assessment Committees on what prin- 
separate valuation. ciple they were to act. Every Assess- 


Mr. GRIFFITH said there was one! ment Committee would act as it thought 
valuation for the buildings and the land, | best. He believed the value of farm 
but now it was necessary to put them in| buildings as buildings might be separately 
two compartments. He thought it was|ascertained, though he admitted the 
clear that there was a new principle | matter was one of some difficulty. Still, 
going to be put into operation, a separate | it was one which ought to be proceeded 
valuation for the land and for the build-| with on principle. He therefore wished 
ings, and that was one of the great merits | to ask the right hon. Gentleman upon 
of the Bill. | what principle the Assessment Com- 

*THoe CHAIRMAN said the matter mittees were to act in the matter of 
was certainly rather complicated, but he | valuation, because, at the present time 
understood that the valuation had taken | there was no general law on which such 
place, and therefore the Amendment | a separate assessment as suggested could 
would not be in order. |be made. Under existing circumstances, 

Mr. GRIFFITH asked if it would be| for instance one Assessment Committee 
in order that the separation between the | might assess dairy buildings not on their 
two should be made by competent | cost, but on what they might consider 
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the value of their suitability for the pur- | only affect were the owners of the pro- 
poses to which they were applied, while | perty other than agricultural land in the 
another Committee might, elsewhere, | particular district in which that valua- 
assess similar buildings merely on their|tion took place. It did not affect the 
cost price. What he wished to elicit | present Government contribution. As 
from the Government was some indica- | far as the Government contribution was 
tion as to the principle on which the | concerned, they were not to be dependent 
Committees would have to act, for it was|upon local valuers, because it was the 
important, whatever might be the prin- | Local Government Board itself which 
ciple laid down, that the Committees | was to decide, by a rough process he pre- 
should have some guidance, and that | sumed, what was the amount it had to 
their action in the work of valuation | pay on account of the deficiency in each 


should be uniform. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ } 
Mr. BUXTON regretted that the 
Government had not seen their way to 
accept the Amendment, because, in deal- 
ing with a Government grant it was of 
much importance that some check on a 
uniform basis should be placed on the 
action of the Assessment Committees 
throughout the country.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] The Local Government Board 
ought to be able to exercise some check 
so as to secure uniformity of valuation, 
and to prevent additions to assessments 
for the sole purpose of obtaining a 
greater grant than a district was equit- 
ably entitled to. He asked the Govern- 
ment how they proposed to secure 
uniformity of valuation as between 


different districts and to protect the | 
minority, when there was a_ conflict 
between the interests of different rate- 
payers ! 

Mr. T. P. WHITTAKER 
shire, W.R., Spen Valley) said, that 
the Amendment ought to be passed for 


(York- 


the protection of the public. Supposing 
a farm were assessed now at £100, £50 
representing the buildings and £50 the 
land, there would be nothing, as the Bill 
stood, to prevent the local authority 
from setting down £75 as the value of 
the land, and £25 as the value of the 
buildings. If that were done, the Gov- 
ernment, instead of paying half the rate 
on £50 would have to pay half the rate 
on £75. The Government would be 
treated by localities as a kind of milch 
cow, and they ought to be represented 
by official valuers, who would prevent 
local authorities from assessing land too 
highly for the purpose of obtaining more 
of the grant than they ought to get. 

Mr. STUART could not agree with 
the construction adopted by his hon. 
Friends. This valuation that was 
now to take place related to the 
future, and the people whom it could 


Mr. McKenna. 


parish. Still, it was extremely desirable 
|that the Amendment should be carried 
‘out. It was desirable for the future, 
|because it was clear they were entering 
{on a method of relieving the rates ina 
|new way—namely, in proportion to the 
rateable value. If they were going to 
enter upon that form, it was exceedingly 
necessary that there should be some 
|uniformity followed in the matter. 
‘In London they had uniformity in 
| the matter, because they had an 
| Assessor who sat on every Assessment 
|Committee. They required in the 
country, in the course the Government 
was entering upon, some such Amend- 
ment as this. He wished to enter his 
protest against going on with this diffi- 
cult question at a late hour like this. 
This was not an unimportant question ; 
on the contrary, it was a very serious 
and grave matter. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, it was impos- 
sible for him to accept the Amendment. 
It was absolutely impracticable for the 
Local Government Board to step in and 
interfere with the control of a vast num- 
ber of valuations in the way proposed. 
He agreed with the last speaker that this 
was not by any means an unimportant 
question, but in his judgment it had 
already been provided for. There was 
a protection against bad or unfair valua- 
tions in Clause 6, where a safeguard was 
provided in the action of the Surveyor 
of Taxes. 

Mr. STUART pointed out that the 
clause indicated contained a very large 
change in the law. It was a matter on 
which there was experience in London, 
and the matter was one of extreme com- 
plexity. 

Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT (Devon, 
South Molton) maintained that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not realise the im- 
portance of the Amendment. How was 
the new valuation to be made? What 
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did the Local Government Board in 
London know about it? [Mr. CHap- 
un: ‘‘The Assessment Committees.’’ ] 
The Assessment Committees did not 
value the land ; they took rent as the 
basis of valuation. The rent was now 
based upon land and buildings, which 
would have to be separated under this 
Bill. How would they be separated ? 
Nobody could say that the Assessment 
Committee were capable of ascertaining 
the true relative value of the buildings 
as compared with the Jand, and though 
he did not say his hon. Friend’s Amend- 
ment was the best one that could be 
adopted, he did say that something was 
required beyond what was contained in 
the Bill. Any Assessment Committee 
would find very considerable difficulty in 
being able to assess it. They might have 
farm buildings which were worth one- 
eighth, or one-tenth of the annual value. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: What do they let 
for ? 

Mr. LAMBERT replied that they did 
not separate the letting value. Upon 
the whole of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
estate there was not a single case in 
which he had let the buildings separately 
from the land, and this was an entirely 
new and novel principle which was 
introduced by the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not seem to appreciate 
this Amendment. In the Union of 
Wisbech, in Cambridgeshire, theland was 
not lowered as the rent was lowered, 
because they would not reduce the rate- 
able value in the Union. There was a 
case in which they did not take the rent 
as a basis of the assessment. How was 
the Assessment Committee to arrive at 
it? There was, obviously, a case for 
valuation. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, that the 
discussion had shown, at any rate, that 
those who thought the remainder of the 
Bill to be nothing but machinery were 
much mistaken. The Amendment raised 
a most important consideration for the 
Exchequer and for those concerned in 
the Government grant. When the Com- 
mittee was discussing this question on 


the Motion to leave out the word 
‘“*buildings,’’ the hon. Members for 


Basingstoke and Stroud strongly urged 
that it was impossible to separate the 
buildings from the land ; and the right 
hon, Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
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said that there was no difficulty what- 
ever in doing that. The hon. Member 
for Basingstoke, speaking of the special 
rate where the land was separate from 
the buildings, said that though legally, 
there never was actually a separate 
assessment. What was most remarkable 
was that the President of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board promised to bring up an 
Amendment which would prevent too 
high a valuation from being put upon the 
buildings so as to do injustice to the 
Jand. Where was that Amendment ? 
This was the most critical point of the 
question. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said that he was per- 
fectly prepared to bring up words on the 
Report stage. But there was an Amend- 
ment on the Paper, in the name of the 
hon. Member for Basingstoke, which met 
the case. 

Dr. CLARK said, that the Com- 
mittee ought to lay down on what prin- 
ciple this new value or separation was to 
be made. Was the separation to be on 
capital value or on value to the user ? 
How was it to be determined, and who 
was to determine it? Was the valua.- 
tion to be made by persons interested in 
an unfair valuation—the Assessment 
Committee’s valuer? The Assessment 
Committee, with a view to getting as 
much rates as was possible, would place 
a high valuation on the land, and a low 
valuation on the buildings. Who, then, 
should make the separation? Should it 
be the Assessment Committee or the 
Surveyor, both of whom were interested 
parties, or should it be some neutral 
person, like the Assessor in Scotland, 
acting on behalf of the Treasury ? Under 
Clause 6 it was proposed that the over- 
seers should make the separation. But 
were not the overseers also interested 
parties ? Would it not be to their in- 
terest also to get as much rates as was 
possible? There was an appeal to the 
Assessment Committee. The Assess- 
ment Committee would appoint valuers 
to value the buildings, the appellant 
would also appoint valuers to value 
the buildings, and finally the Quarter 
Sessions would determine the value 
upon the opinion given by those 
technical witnesses. Such was the 
scheme of the Bill. It was possible, 


under it, to have a lawsuit in every 
case to determine the value of the build- 


He 


ings as separate from the land. 
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therefore supported the Amendment. 
He thought there should be a competent 
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farm buildings in question, the most 
moderate interest would come to more 


set of men to make separate valuations | than the total amount of the rent of the 


between the land and the buildings. 


They might take the principle of capital} farm buildings let for apart from the 


value, which was strongly recommended | 


by the present Prime Minister. There 
was a Royal Commission, of which the 
present Prime Minister was a Member, 
which made a Report suggesting several 
changes, and the Prime Minister wrote 
a special Report urging the American 
lan 

*THeE CHAIRMAN said the hon. 
Member was going considerably beyond 
the Amendment. 

Dr. CLARK said he did not intend 
to enter into details ; but the Committee 
had no information from the Govern- 
ment as to the course they would take. 
He had never spoken before on this Bill. 
[Cheers.| Now that they were laying 
down the law he hoped they would so 
lay it down as to prevent jobbery and 
public robbery. 

Mr. CHANNING said, he was a 
member of the Town Holdings Com- 
mittee, which sat for a number of years 
and took important evidence as to the 
possibility of separating two assessments. 
Among other experts, Mr. Fletcher 


Moulton said that separation could be | 


For the 


carried out ; but the Committee was 
unable to report in favour of it. He 
did not deny that separation was much 
more easy in the case of agricultural land 
and buildings than it would be 
the complicated interests of town 
holdings. It was clear that the question 
was one of great complexity, which 
could not be properly considered in a 
careless and hasty way at 6 o’ clock in the 
morning. Everyone familiar with as- 
sessment knew that there was force in 
the arguments advanced as to the great 


temptation offered by the Bill to Assess- | 


ment Committees to deal with this ques- 
tion in a way they ought not todo; it 
was monstrous they should be called 
upon to deliberate on the subject under 
such circumstances. 


*Mr. WALTER HAZELL (Leicester) 


wished to give the concrete case of a/| 


farm of which he was tenant. He should 
be glad to know how buildings on such a 
farm were to be valued. It was most 
important there should be some guidance 
before the Assessment Committee. If 
they considered the capital value of the 


Dr. Clark. 


‘and of the taxpayer of the town. 


was a revolution. 


farm. If they asked what the house and 
land, the answer was they would not 
let at all. 

*THeE CHAIRMAN $said the hon. 
Member was now going into an estimate 
as to the difficulty of separating the 
value of land and buildings. The Com- 
mittee had decided that this was to be 
done. The only question was whether 
additional valuers, appointed by the 
Local Government Board, were to be 
employed for that purpose. 

*Mr. HAZELL said, he thought he 
was speaking to the Amendment. He 
only wanted to know in what way a 


| separate valuation could be made. 


Mr. WHITTAKER asked whether 
the Committee would have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing an Amendment on 
the subject ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he thought 
Sub-section 2 of Clause 6 provided 
sufficient protection against unfair valua- 
tion ; but he would bring up an Amend- 
ment on the subject. 

Mr. WHITTAKER asked when they 
would have an opportunity of discussing 
it. They could not sit there for ever. 
last hour the discussion had 
been most businesslike. 

Mr. LOGAN said, there was no more 


‘important Amendment than that under 
in| 


discussion from the point of view of 
the general taxpayer of the country 
The 
taxation of ground values, separating 
the land from the buildings, should be 
carried out in a satisfactory manner. 
He did not think the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill was correct in 
saying that the question of valuation 
did not affect the Government. For the 
purposes of the Government grant the 
assessment of last year was to be taken 
into account, that was to say, the 
assessment of the land and_ buildings. 
At the present moment they were 
not separated. The grant was to be 
half of the rates on the land exclusive 
of the buildings. Therefore it was abso- 
lutely necessary, before it could be allotted, 
that a valuation should be made. Hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway on the 
other side seemed to forget that this Bill 
They might honestly 
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believe that those on the Opposition 
side desired to obstruct it, but he 
could assure them that, so far as he was 
individually concerned, obstruction was 
the furthest thing from his thoughts. 
He had sat there that night in the hope 
that by moving the small Amendment 
that was left to him he might be able to 
do something for the poor men. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
is not now addressing himself to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. LOGAN said he would endeavour 
todo so. It was, he contended, mons- 
trous injustice to the tax-payers and 
working men of this country that the 
valuation of the land and buildings should 
be left in the hands of the present 
Assessment Committee. The men who 
formed this Committee might be very 
well meaning men, but he maintained 
that the farmer who rented land was 
not the proper man to assess the 
value of the land and _ buildings. 
The right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill had said just now that it was 
impracticable to appoint proper valuers, 
and other hon. Gentlemen behind him 
had said that it would be most unbusiness- 
like and inconvenient todoso. He must, 
however, remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he could not make omelets 
without breaking eggs, and that if a 
valuation was demanded in the interests 
of the community it ought to be made, 
and to say that it would be inconvenient 
or costly to appoint proper valuers was 
a mere paltry excuse for refusing to 
adopt the right course. He ventured 
to make a last appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill, to say 
now whether he thought that the re- 
maining clauses of the Bill merely re- 
lated to the machinery of the Measure. 
He, for one, was prepared to contest this 
Bill to the bitter end. He was sorry to 
use harsh language, but he must say that 
this refusal on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman to appoint proper valuers as 
between the landowners and the com- 
munity would be regarded out of doors 
as nothing better than a job. For his 
part, he was prepared to contend that 
that was the case, both in and out of the 
House. He appealed to the right hon. 
Gentleman not to force this Bill through 
the House by means of the gag and the 
guillotine. 
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Mr. BROADHURST said, that 
throughout this Debate he had done what 
he could to assist the right hon. Gentle- 
man to arrive at a right conclusion in 
reference to this question. The Chair- 
man of the Assessment Committee of 
one of the largest unions had told him 
that the effect of the Bill as it 
stood, would be to lower the assess- 
ments. That showed the necessity 
of appointing independent valuers, 
It was intolerable that the towns and 
urban districts should in future be sub- 
jected to the decisions of these assessors 
of agricultural property, and unless the 
right hon. Gentleman made some con- 
cession in regard to this matter, he 
would find himself in the centre of a 
whirlwind, for the question was being 
slowly but assuredly understood in the 
country. He would find himself in such 
a storm that this Government to which 
some had promised a lease of life of 20 
years would be upset before the end of 
its natural life. [Cries of “ Divide !”] 
He was speaking under great physical 
difficulty, as he was suffering from a 
want of nourishment, and if hon. Gen- 
tlemen would hear the few words he had 
to say it would be in the interests of the 
Government. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman should even at the 
eleventh hour do something to protect 
the tax earning portion of the community 
from the inroads of these irresponsible 
assessors who were going to tax them in 
this manner in the future. 

*Mr. HARRISON said, the Bill affected 
one-half of every local rate levied on 
agricultural land as defined in the Bill. 
Hitherto there had been no valuation of 
buildings apart from land, and the 
division of buildings from land was un- 
known to the Poor Law Assessment, 
although houses in occupation were 
separately assessed. Under the Public 
Health Act, 1875, there was no assess- 
ment of buildings as such apart from 
land, but there was a direction that lands 
should be rated at one-fourth of the 
amount of their annual value, still keep- 
ing the Poor Law Assessment rules in 
force. 

*ToeE CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member was discussing a question which 
the House had disposed of. The House 
had decided that the valuation was to 
be divided, and the only question before 
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the Committee was whether that division 
should be made by official valuers. 


*Mr. HARRISON, who spoke 
amidst cries of “ Divide” and “ Order,” 
said he would confine himself strictly 
to that point of view. In all Imperial 
Taxation the Government had _ been 
protected by its own assessors, as in the 
instances of the Property Tax and 
Inhabited House Tax. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY claimed to move, “That the 
Question be now put.” 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 192 ; 
Noes, 64.—(Division List, No. 185.) 


Question put accordingly, “That those 
words be there added.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 64; 
Noes, 192.—(Division List, No. 186.) 


THE FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY claimed to move, “That the 
Question, ‘That Clause 5 stand part of 
the Bill,’ be now put.” 


Question put, “That the Question, 
‘That Clause 5 stand part of the Bill,’ 
be now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 192 ; 
Noes, 65.—(Division List, No. 187.) 

Question put accordingly, ‘“ That 
Clause 5 stand part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :-—Ayes, 192; 
Noes, 65.-—(Division List, No. 188.) 


Clause 6,— 


PROCEDURE FOR ASCERTAINING DE- 
FICIENCY AND FOR SEPARATION OF 
VALUE. OF AGRICULTURAL LAND FROM 
BUILDINGS AND OTHER HEREDITAMENTS., 


(1.) For the purposes of this Act returns 
shall be made to the Local Government Board 
in accordance with the prescribed regulations— 


(a.) by every spending authority in relation 
to the sums raised by them or their pre- 
decessors during the year next before the 
passing of this Act by any rate to which 
this Act applies ; and 


The Chairman. 
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(4.) by every assessment committee or council 
whose duty it is to revise or make a valua- 
tion list, basis, standard or other valuation 
for any parish, in relation to the gross 
estimated rental and rateable value of that 
parish, and the proportion thereof which 
represents agricultural land; and 


(c.) by any such authority, committee, or 
council in relation to any other prescribed 
information. 


(2.) For the purpose of the returns, statements 
showing the gross estimated rental and rateable 
value of the agricultural land in a parish, and, 
in the case of any hereditament separately 
valued which consists in part of agricultural 
land and in part of buildings or other heredita- 
ments, of each such part, shall be made by the 
overseers of every parish, and corrected by the 
assessment committee, and sent to the surveyor 
of taxes, and be subject to objection or appeal 
by the said surveyor and overseers before the 
assessment committee and the court of quarter 
sessions, in such form, within such times, and 
generally in such manner, and subject to such 
provisions, as may be prescribed. 


(3.) The Local Government Board may by 
order make regulations for the purpose of this 
section, and also generally for carrying into 
effect this Act, and those regulations shall have 
effect as if they were enacted in this Act, and 
shall amongst other matters provide— 


(a) for fixing, with the concurrence of the 
Treasury, for the purpose of the division in 
the statements of agricultural land from 
buildings or other hereditaments, the 
minimum gross estimated rental and rateable 
value of the buildings or other heredita- 
ments ; 


(4) for giving effect to a notice of objection 
or appeal by the surveyor of taxes unless it 
is proved that such notice is unfair or 
incorrect ; 


(c) for the temporary adoption by the county 
council or any other council, of the division 
in the return between the total rateable 
value of agricultural land and that of 
buildings and other hereditaments ; 


(d) for the alteration in the valuation list in 
accordance with the statements as finally 
settled and sending copies of the returns to 
spending authorities and for applying and 
adapting any statutory form or procedure 
respecting the valuation list or poor rate; 
and 


(ce) for adapting this Act to cases where 
there is no valuation list, or where a sum 
is raised by rate from an area not a parish. 


(4.) The regulations may also provide fines 
for the breach thereof not exceeding forty 
shillings, or in case of any continuing offence 
not exceeding forty shillings a day during the 
continuance of the offence, and any such fine 
may be recovered as a Crown debt or to an 
amount not exceeding one hundred pounds before 
a court of summary jurisdiction. 


Sir J. BRUNNER said he had been 
12 years in the House, and had seen the 
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proceedings on many bitterly-contested 
Bills, but he had never known an in- 
stance of a Bill which excited strong 
feelings on both sides of the House having 
been conducted by its authors in the 
manner in which this Bill had been con- 
ducted. (Cheers and Ministerial cries 
of “Question!”) Gentlemen: opposite 
were still inclined to usurp the office of 
the Chairman. [Cheers.| Nor had he 
ever known a Bill on which the Govern- 
ment had refused to give way on a single 
line or on a single word to their opponents. 
[Cheers, Ministerial laughter, and cries of 
“Question!”] But the case was worse 
than that. The Government had not 
only refused to concede the smallest point 
tothe Opposition, but they had made 
two promises to the Opposition and had 
broken them both. [Loud  cheers.] 
Whether he should be successful or not, 
he meant to enter a protest against a lack 
of consideration for opponents, against 
a harshness unexampled in his recollec- 
tion, such as he trusted he might never 
see in the House again. He therefore 
moved “ That the Chairman do report 
Progressand ask leave to sit again” [Loud 
cheers}. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne FREA- 
SURY, who was loudly cheered, said : 
I think, if we were to strike a balance as 
to the side which has received ill-usage, 
we should come to a different conclusion 
from that which the hon. Baronet opposite 
has presented to us. [Cheers.] I may 
say also that in my Parliamentary ex- 
perience a Bill has never been opposed in 
the manner and in the spirit in which this 
Bill has been opposed. [Loud cheers.| The 
methods which have been adopted have 
been such as are rarely employed. When 
the hon. Gentleman says the Govern- 
ment have made no concessions I may 
remind him that we have made a very 
great one in changing the Measure from 
a permanent into a temporary one. 
[A concession to one of your own 
supporters.’’| This is the first time I 
have gathered it was not consonant with 
the wishes of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
May I point out that the clauses which 
have occupied our time to-night are 
machinery clauses. [‘‘No, no!” 
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They relate to matters upon which of 
necessity those who have access to the 
advice of Departments have special 
means of information not open to other 
hon. Members. We did not think the 
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machinery of the Bill would be improved 
by Amendments, many of them hastily 
drawn and handed to the Chairman in 
manuscript. I hope the House will not 
expect me to say anything further in 
answer to the Motion. We may differ 
as to the reasons why it has occurred 
and as to the justification for the 
various actors in to-night’s drama ; but, 
having gone so far, we can hardly stop. 
[ Cheers. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: I rise to 
absolutely contest and deny statements 
made by the right hon. Gentleman, 
[Cheers.| My Parliamentary experience 
is longer than his, and it has taught me 
when I was in his position that the use 
of the Closure constantly and from the 
earliest moment is calculated not to 
facilitate the dispatch of business, but 
to destroy the good feeling which is 
essential to the dispatch of business. It 
is that fatal error which has charac- 
terised the conduct of business by the 
right hon. Gentleman from the begin- 
ning of the Session to this hour. The 
right hon. Gentleman speaks of the oppo- 
sition offered to this Bill to-night as unex- 
ampled. That opposition has consisted 
in the moving of Amendments, which for 
the most part were substantial and solid 
Amendments of principle. The state- 
ment that the discussion was upon 
matters of machinery only in the early 
hours of the morning is a statement 
which the right hon. Gentleman could 
have made only through having been 
partially present —[cheers]—and not 
having taken much interest in or 
acquired much comprehension of the 
Measure. Upon thelast clauseupon which 
the right hon. Gentleman moved the 
Closure, we had an assurance from the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill that he was going to deal with one 
of the most important and vital prin- 
ciples of the Bill in connection with an 
Amendment which was on the Paper in 
the name of the hon. Member for 
Hampshire ; he made that answer to 
myself when I reminded him that he had 
promised on an earlier stage of the Bil! 
to deal with the question of valuation ; 
when I reminded him of it he did not 
deny that he had himself promised to 
deal with it ; but he excused himself for 
dealing with it because there was an 
Amendment on the Paper in the name 
of the hon. Member for Hampshire in 
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expecting a discussion upon it up rises 
the Leader of the House and moves the 
Closure. I forbear to characterise in 
the language it deserves the conduct of 
business on such principles. We have 
been accustomed to rely on undertakings 
‘made by occupants of the Treasury 
Bench in the conduct ‘of a Bill and, 
above all, by th» Leader of the House. 
Cheers.| It will be an evil day for the 

ouse when we can rely on those 
assurances no longer. [ Renewed cheers. | 
The business of the House has been 
thrown into confusion to-night. Within 
my Parliamentary experience a Bill has 
never been conducted in such a spirit 
and manner, with determination to carry 
through clauses of great importance and 
Closure Amendments of the highest con- 
sequence, until half-past seven in the 
morning. 


which, unfortunately, were witnessed 
last night. [Cheers. | 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I rise for a single 
moment only to absolutely repudiate— 
[Opposition laughter|— the imputation 
that I have committed a breach of faith 
towards the House of Commons. What 
were the circumstances under which my 
pledge was given? In answer to an 
appeal from my hon. Friend and others 
sitting on that side, I did state that 
some Amendments should be brought 
forward before this Bill was passed 
giving effect to their wishes. But my 
hon. Friend behind me has placed an 
Amendment on the Paper. I was 
informed he was satisfied with his own 
Amendment, but that he could not move 
it in Committee, but would move it on 
Report. Before the right hon. Gentle- 
man ventures again to charge me with a 
breach of faith let him make himself 
acquainted with the facts. [Loud 
cheers. 

Mr. STUART hoped that if the 
Committee refused to report progress it 
would not be on the ground that the 
Leader of the House had put before 
them. These three questions were of 
the deepest importance, not only with 
respect to this particular Measure, but 
with respect to the precedent for other 
Measures which it would establish. The 
first had been passed over absolutely 
unconsidered ; the second had _ been 


Sir W. Harcourt. 
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which he concurred ; and when we were | 
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shuffled through, and the third had not 
been considered at all. In these cireum- 
stances, if the House decided to continue 
this discussion, he hoped it would do so 
with eyes open, and not under the 
assurance of the Leader of the House 
that there was only machinery to be 
dealt with. How could contributions be 
given towards the assistance of the rates 
based on rateable value without a Govy- 
ernment valuation ? He would content 
himself by saying that there lay before 
the Committee matter of such serious 
consideration that it ought not to be 
taken up by the House after a sitting of 
more than 16 hours. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, that the 
Leader of the House had just stated 
that he had made a concession to the 
Opposition side of the House by limiting 


|the operation of the Bill to five years ; 
As long as business is con-| 
ducted in the House of Commons in) 
that spirit you will have consequences | 


might he remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that it was made in answer to 
appeals from his own side ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: As I made the 
statement, perhaps I may be allowed to 
say that I was willing to make that 
concession in deference to representa- 
tions made to me from both sides of the 
House. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he was 
speaking with reference to what the 
Leader of the House had said five 
minutes ago. He did not want to 
trouble the right hon. Gentleman who 
had interrupted him, because they were 
all painfully aware of his exhausted con- 
dition. But he would ask the Leader of 
the House whether it was not the fact 
that the limitation was agreed to to 
prevent a general stampede of borough 
Members on his own side? If the right 
hon. Gentleman would not agree to the 
Motion for reporting progress, would he 
consent that they should adjourn for 
say, a couple of hours. [Cries of 
‘“No!’’] He made the suggestion 
because he was informed that the 
resources of the kitchen were exhausted, 
and that there was nothing but poached 
eggs to be obtained. [‘‘ Hear, hear !” 
and laughter. 

Mr. LOUGH said, that he could 
scarcely think that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had spoken his absolutely last 
word in reference to the Motion for 
reporting progress. Had the right hon. 
Gentleman looked at the 6th clause, 
which covered a page and a half of the 
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Bill? He appealed to the right hon. 
Gentleman to consent to the Motion for 
reporting progress, in consequence of the 
great strain which must have been 
placed upon the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. 

Mr. WHITTAKER said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill had asked him not to press his 
Amendment with regard to valuation, 
as there was an Amendment upon the 
Paper in the name of the hon. Member 
for Hampshire which raised the same 
point, and now the right hon. Gentle- 
man informed him that that Amendment 
was not to be moved until the Report. 
No concession whatever had been made 
in Committee. Were these clauses going 
to be put one by one to the Closure, or 
were they to have an opportunity of 
discussing them? No concession what- 
ever had been made to them in Com- 
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mittee, the concession as to the time 
having been made on the Second 
Reading. They had not had a single 


concession of a word or a line in Com- 
mittee on this Bill, and that was, he 
thought, almost unprecedented. 

Mr. LOGAN said, that as a Member 
of that House of only five years stand- 
ing, it might seem presumptuous for him 
to venture an opinion against that of 
the Leader of the House, but he remem- 
bered in 1892, when their Party sat on 
the opposite side of the House, an op- 
position was conducted in a very able 
manner by the hon. Gentleman who was 
now Secretary to the Treasury, to the 
Army Annual Bill, which he did not 
suppose anyone would say was a con- 
tentious Measure. That, he thought, 
was proof that the opposition to the 
present Bill was by no means unprece- 
dented. There was no one who regretted 
more than he did some of the scenes 
that night. He regretted exceedingly 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Carnarvon, after the able and very 
intelligent manner in which he endea- 
voured to lead the opposition to this 
Bill, was suspended. He believed the 
reason why he incurred the displeasure 
of the Chair —[eries of ‘‘ Question’’ 
and ‘‘Order!’’ |—was simply as a protest 
against what he considered to be a 
breach of faith. [Cries of ‘‘ Order ie 
*THE CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber is now practically referring to the 
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incident which occurred some time ago, 
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and its bearing 
not quite follow. [Cheers. ] 

Mr. LOGAN said, the protest of the 
hon. Member for Carnarvon was made 
because a promise had been broken. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
reconsider his decision and allow them 
to go home. [‘‘No, no!’’] Oh, he was 
quite willing to stop there as long as 
they were. [ Laughter.) 

Sir JAMES KITSON (Yorkshire, 
W.R., Colne Valley) thought there was 
a misunderstanding. There was now a 
much more peaceful frame of mind and, 
as there were many anxious homes 
awaiting them —([loud laughter] —he 
hoped they would be permitted to report 
progress. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY rose in his place, and claimed to 
move, ‘‘That the Question be now 

ut.”’ 

*THoeE CHAIRMAN withheld his con- 
sent, as it appeared to him that the 
Committee was prepared shortly to come 
to a decision without that Motion. 

Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT | said, 
there were many Gentlemen opposite able 
to discuss the question, but they were 
silent. [ Laughter. | 

Dr. CLARK asked whether if pro- 
gress was not reported before 12 0’ clock, 
when the Friday’s sitting was ordered 
to commence, it would not be necessary 
for Members to re-assemble on Monday 
to dispose of the Orders ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY hoped they would finish before 
12 o'clock, but in any case he did not 
believe the contingency contemplated 
by the learned Gentleman would arise. 


on this question I do 


Question put. ‘‘ That the Chairman 
do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again.”’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 65 ; 
Noes, 189.—(Division List, No, 189.) 


Mr. McKENNA moved in Sub- 
section (a) to strike out the word 
‘*raised’’ and to insert instead thereof 
the words ‘‘ actually received.’’ 

Mr. CHAPLIN accepted the Amend- 


ment. 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Mr. PICKERSGILL moved the 
omission from Sub-section (2) of the 
words “ For the purpose of the Returns.” 
This sub-section, he said, referred to 
certain statements, and it was said that 
these statements were made “for the 
purpose of the Returns.” These words 
were misleading and were really incom- 
patible with the object of the sub-section. 
It was true that the statements were to 
be used for a Return to the Government, 
but each of these statements was in sub- 
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whole of the assessment system, and the 
whole procedure and the relations of the 
ratepayers to that procedure. He said 
before they reached it that this clause 
was one of the most complicated in the 
Bill. Those who had any knowledge of 
the question of rating knew how they 
upset everything when they touched 
anything. Here they were touching not 
only a little point, but one of the most 
vital points, because they must remem- 
ber that time after time it had been 


stance and in effect a supplementary | stated by skilled witnesses before Com- 
valuation list—a list in which every | mittees of that House that it was almost 
agricultural hereditament was entered,|an impossible thing to separate the. 


the buildings being separated from the | 
land. It was a new valuation list upon | 
a new principle, and absolutely revolu-| 
tionised the position of ratepayers in| 
districts where there was agricultural | 
land. 

Mr. CHAPLIN could not accept the | 
Amendment, because the words had been | 
inserted on account of the subsequent | 
sections in the Bill. The words related | 
solely to the Returns, which were to be) 
sent to the Local Government Board | 
for the purpose of enabling them to | 
make their estimate of the relative value | 
of land on one side and buildings on the | 
other. | 

Mr. STUART observed that a great 
difficulty had arisen here which required 
the consideration of the Government. 
The subject of valuation and assessment | 
was an extremely difficult one to deal 
with. In this particular case he thought | 
really the difficulty had arisen from the 
Government tackling this aitogether new 
question of the separation of land and 
buildings. That the Government did 
not appreciate the extreme difficulty of 
the position was shown by the very 
words which his hon. Friend proposed 
to omit. He knew that in this Bill 
these statements were intended to be 
used ‘‘for the purpose of these Re- 
turns,’ but it was using a steam 
hammer in order to break a nut. For 
the purpose of the Returns they had to 
get what the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to think was a fairly easy thing, 
namely, a separate valuation of land and 
buildings, and then, in order to get 
these Returns, they were told in an 
off-hand way that certain statements 
were required. Before they could get 
these statements they had really to 
upset the whole of the valuation, the 








valuation of lands and buildings. And 
yet the Government were about, just 
simply for the purpose of these Returns, 
to do a thing which was so difficult of 
accomplishment that when they merely 
made a sketchy outline of how to do it, 
that very outline upset the whole of the 
existing fabric of the procedure under 
the assessment of rates. It was most 
unfair to the House and to the consti- 
tuencies that hon. Members should be 
obliged at a quarter past eight in the 
morning, after a sitting of 18 hours, to 
deal with such a very complex question, 
If it were only for the sake of this one 
clause, he would urge the Government 
to adjourn the Debate. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT said, that the 
further the discussion was carried the 
clearer it became that, as the Minister 
for Agriculture said, this Bill was not 
so much for the relief of agriculture as 
to effect a great reform of the principles 
of rating in the country. And that 
reform, introducing new methods and 
principles, was to be transacted in an 
all-night sitting! There could be no 
doubt that the statement that these 
clauses were mere machinery was an 
imposture. They were of the most vital 
character to the whole principle of 
rating. Probably it was not by inten- 
tion, but simply by carelessness, that 
these momentous changes had _ been 
proposed merely for the sake of Returns. 
The principle of rating was to be revolu- 
tionised for the sake of one particular 
interest, and to the injury of all other 
interests ; and yet the consequences of 
this revolution were not allowed to be 
discussed. That was the system relent- 
lessly forced on the House by the 
Closure ; and on no single clause had 
there been during the sitting a discussion 
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of the principles involved. A fair 
hearing had been given on no single 
clause. 

*To—E CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
The right hon. Member is now reflecting 
on the action of the House, and that is 
out of order. 

*Sirn W. HARCOURT called for some 
explanation from the Government. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that it was because the clause did not 
alter the system of rating that the intro- 
ductory words proposed to be left out 
were necessary. Every existing right of 
the ratepayer was preserved, including 
the right of appeal. It was simply 
thought desirable that for the purposes 
for the Return, and for those only, this 
statement should be given. If the 
words were struck out it would produce 
the very evil to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had called attention. Nothing 
in the clause touched the principle of 
rating or the principle of valuation. It 
was simply a Return to show what the 
division had been. It would not in- 
crease or lessen the amount of rateable 
value put upon the ratepayers. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said, that 
on Clause 5 the right hon. Gentleman, 
in reply to objections that there were no 
means of checking the division of the 
valuation, pointed to Clause 6 as a 
guarantee that some check of the kind 
would be provided. But now the right 
hon. Gentleman’s remarks would seem 
to show that no additional check on the 
separation of the valuation would be 
provided by the clause, because, accord- 
ing to him, the clause was simply for 
the purpose of Returns. The check 
that was needed was the check of the 
Local Government Board, in order, in 
the first place, that the grant in aid 
might be properly estimated, and 
secondly, that the rate might be properly 
apportioned. The clause did not give 
the check the Attorney General had 
promised, and its effect would be to 
create great confusion amongst the 
different authorities. 

*Mr. HARRISON pointed out that 
there might be a valuation of buildings 
and a valuation of agricultural land, 
but those two valuations added together 
would not represent what was now 
assessed. Again, when land and build- 
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ings were divided, land might be more 
apart from buildings, 


valuable and 
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buildings might be enhanced or not 
enhanced by land. Therefore when they 
created the new assessment they must 
give the same remedies and the same 
protection to the new system as existed 
under the old. 

Dr. CLARK said, the Ministerial 
statement of the effect of the clause did 
not agree with the marginal note. The 
first part of the clause said that Returns 
should be made ; for the purpose of the 
Returns statements were to be made ; 
but these were to be in the form pre- 
scribed by the Local Government Board, 
whose regulations were to have all the 
force of an Act. All this was required, 
not for the purpose of the Returns, but 
for the purpose of the separate valuation, 
and this was to be a change of valuation 
without a right of appeal. All that 
was asked was that an addition should 
be made to the limiting words so as to 
give anyone aggrieved a right of appeal. 
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Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.’’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 171 ; 
Noes, 61.—(Division List, No. 190.) 


Mr. PICKERSGILL rose to move in 
Sub-section (2) after the word ‘‘ over- 
seers’’ to insert the words ‘‘ and by any 
aggrieved ratepayer.’’ He said the so- 
called statement was appealable to the 
Assessment Committee and Quarter 
Sessions by the overseers and the sur- 
veyor of taxes. Those two authorities 
had an appeal under the existing law, 
but there was another person who had 
an appeal under the existing law, and he 
had been strangely neglected by the 
framers of the Bill—he meant the 
aggrieved ratepayer. The clause as it 
stood gave no right of appeal to the 
aggrieved ratepayer. He had been sur- 
prised at the statement which had just 
been made by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General, who 
said that there was the same right of 
appeal under this clause as already 
existed. The whole point was that the 
land and buildings were to be separately 
rated, and it was obvious that the value 
of the buildings, when the division came 
to be made, was of the first importance 
to the agricultural ratepayer. If an 
undue amount of assessment was put 
upon the buildings that would aggrieve 
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the urban ratepayer, who ought then to 
have a right of appeal. If the overseers 
thought that the valuation was not 
right, and they were to go to the Assess- 
ment Committee, and up by degrees to 
Quarter Sessions if they liked, to find out 
the value of a particular hereditament, 
all this was done behind the back of 
the owner. He wished to obviate 
the same process of appeal before the 
same Courts being gone through twice in 
order to ascertain for another litigant 
the value of the hereditament. The 
proposal as it stood would be contrary to 
all precedents with which he was 
familiar, and if they were going to 
upset precedent they were at all events 
face to face with this extraordinary 
reduplication. He hoped to move as the 
Amendment in line 33 after the word 
‘*overseer’’ to insert the words ‘‘ and 
by any aggrieved ratepayers.’’ 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL 
thought the hon. and learned Member 
did not quite understand the primary 
object of these Returns, as none of the 
rights of the individual ratepayer would 
be affected. Unless it was absolutely 
necessary for the purpose of protecting 
individual rights to give every ratepayer 


who thought himself aggrieved the right 
to appeal, it might delay for a very con- 
siderable time the ascertainment of the 
amount which the particular district was 


to receive. There would be no indivi- 
dual grievance, and no ratepayer’s right 
would be interfered with by this 
Measure. 

Sir J. WOODHOUSE suggested that 
it would save a multiplicity of proceed- 
ings if the aggrieved ratepayers had the 
right to intervene in the first instance. 

Mr. LOUGH said, they had toiled all 
night and only one Amendment had 
been accepted. They hoped that this 
Amendment might be accepted. 

Mr. LAMBERT said, the fact of a 
new kind of valuation being made was a 
serious matter to the rura] ratepayer. 
It was important that the valuation 
should be a just one, and that under 
the circumstances the ratepayer in the 
country districts should have every op- 
portunity of appealing as soon as possible, 
and certainly before all the proceedings 
indicated by the Bill were taken. For 
the sake of the smooth working of the 
Measure in the rural districts, he hoped 
the Amendment would be accepted by 
the Government. 


Mr. Pickersgill. 
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Mr. STUART said he wished again to 


point out the extreme complexity and 
difficulty of dealing with any question 
affecting rating and valuation, and to 
express regret that the Committee should 
be compelled to discuss this matter at 
that hour, after an all-night sitting. The 
whole question involved in the Amend- 
ment was of a most important and intri- 
cate nature. By the Bill they were 
about to introduce an entirely new 
system of assessment, or valuation, into 
the rural districts. The ratepayer, 
therefore, ought to be given some power 
of appeal in the first instance. This 
question was one that deserved the most 
careful attention of the Committee, and 
though they had now reached the 18ch 
or 19th hour of the sitting, he hoped 
that it would not be slurred over. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that it was a fallacy to suppose that a 
different system of valuation was being 
adopted because land and buildings were 
being separated. No lawyer, or no per- 
son who had studied the question, could 
possibly have that opinion. The valua- 
tion is the same in both cases. It made 
no difference for this purpose with regard 
to the basis whether it ‘‘ might” or 
‘*would.’? The basis was rent. In 
hundreds and thousands of cases, in the 
valuation lists in the country, that had 
been the basis adopted where buildings 
and land had been separately rated. In 
regard to the suggestion made that there 
should bea limit of time putin, he would 
consider it between now and the Report 
stage, and possibly it might be possible 
for them to allow aggrieved ratepayers to 
appear on an appeal initiated by the sur- 
veyor, but not on an appeal initiated by 
themselves. 

Mr. LOGAN asked the hon. and 
learned Gentleman whether there was 
any record of a rent in which the holding 
was rated separately from the land 4 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL : Itis 
the law now, and has been for 40 years. 

Mr. LOGAN said there was no 
separate valuation of the buildings apart 
from the land, and it was utterly impos- 
sible for any man to say what was the 
fair rental value of buildings separated 
from the land. The rent paid was a 
joint rent for the land and for the build- 
ings upon it. At the present time, on a 
great majority of farms in England and 
Wales, no separate valuation of the land 
from the farm had been made or was 
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known by anybody. It was absolutely 
necessary for the protection of the people 
in the large villages and small towns that 
every precaution should be taken that 
the valuations which were to be made 
should be equitable valuations. As the 
Government had refused to allow them 
the appointment of an official valuer, 
the least they could do was to allow an 
aggrieved ratepayer to lodge an appeal. 
The ratepayers in the larger villages, 
realising that under the Bill the land- 
owners and the tenant-farmers were to 
derive benefit would naturally be sus- 
picious of the existing Assessment Com- 
mittees who valued the property. At 
present the appeal was not to an inde- 
pendent court, but to the Court of 
Quarter Sessions—a court of landlords. 

Dr. CLARK pointed out that whilst 
the Attorney General contended that it 
had been the law for 40 years to have a 
separate valuation of land and houses, 
other legal Members told them it never 
had been done and could not be done. 
There was thus, clearly, a difference of 
opinion on the subject. He considered, 
however, the Government had met them 
fairly in the matter by the undertaking 
which they had given. 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE thought 
the right hon. Gentleman, while he had 
tried to meet the Opposition, had done 
so in such a way as to render his proposal 
unacceptable. He had told them what 
the Government would do would be to 
consider the proposal of an appeal, but 
would only allow the ratepayer to inter- 
vene in the event of the Surveyor of 
Taxes initiating the proceedings. What 
they wanted was that the ratepayer 
should go before the Assessment Com- 
mittee, that he should have the power, 
subsequently, to appeal to the justices 
sitting at special sessions, and should 
then, if necessary, even have a further 
appeal to the Quarter Sessions. Unless 
the right hon. Gentleman would meet 
them in that direction, he hoped the 
Amendment would be pressed to a 
Division. 

Mr. DALZIEL remarked that on 
every point in which there had been 
difficulty —and many difficulties had 
arisen—the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill or one of his assistants 
for the time being had appealed to them 
to raise the particular question on the 
Report stage. But they had no assur- 
ance that they should have any better 
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opportunity on the Report stage than 
they had been afforded now, and they 
should in future, he thought, refuse to 
trust to the generosity or even the fair- 
ness of the Government. They had now 
an opportunity to debate these points, 
and debate them they would, no matter 
how long it might take. What the hon. 
Member for Bethnal Green asked was 
that an aggrieved ratepayer should have 
the right to appeal, and the Government 
could end the discussion on this par- 
ticular question by accepting the Amend- 
ment, which was a reasonable and equit- 
able one. 

Mr. ALLEN said, that in his opinion 
it was the Government’s own fault that 
they got on so slowly. Would the 
Attorney General give an assurance that 
this question should be discussed on 
Report at a proper hour ¢ 


Question put : ‘* That those words be 
there inserted.’’ 


The Committee divided :—-Ayes, 57 ; 
Noes, 164. —-(Division List, No. 191.) 


Amendment proposed in Sub-section 
(2), after ‘‘ assessment committee’’ to 
insert the words ‘‘and justices in 
special sessions.’’—{ Mr. Pickersgill. | 


Amendment put, and agreed to. 
[Mr. Grant Lawson took the Chair. ] 


Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Grant Law- 
son) said that the next Amendment, 
standing in the name of Mr. Pickersgill, 
to insert in line 26, after ‘‘ prescribed ’’ 
the words ‘‘by one of Her Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State,’’ was out 
of order. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL, on a point of 
order, said, the Bill proposed to confer 
new powers upon the Local Government 
Board. The object of his Amendment 
was to confer those powers upon a body 
which, if the Chairman would allow 
him, he would show was already en- 
trusted, in the matter of assessments, 
with precisely analogous powers. 

Toe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Grant 
Lawson) : If so, the Amendment would 
be in order. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL referred to Sec- 
tion 27, of the Metropolitan Valuation 
Act of 1869, which enacted that the 
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Justices in Assessment Sessions might, |Committees. They were Committees of 
with the approval of Her Majesty’s| Boards of Guardians, and thus were 
Secretary of State—which meant the| under the jurisdiction of the Local Goy- 
Home Secretary—make orders from time | ernment Board. 
to time for regulating the proceedings on| Mr. BROADHURST said, the right 
appeal to them under that Act. The) hon. Gentleman was making a great con- 
Bill proposed to give exactly the same | stitutional change, the importance of 
powers to the Local Government Board. | which he utterly failed to appreciate, 
He was informed that there was an} He wanted the right hon. Gentleman to 
analogy of more recent date. The regu-| have some mercy towards the Depart- 
lations which the Local Government | “ment he adorned so much. Did he 
Board was to have power to make were | realise that it would be utterly impossible 
to be of the widest and most unprece- | for that Department to carry out this 
dented character, including the form and| work with its present staff? He was 
time of an appeal to Quarter Sessions. | not at all surprised that the right hon, 
The Local Government Board was not| Gentleman was not in a receptive mood 
the proper authority on which to confer | after his prolonged efforts—receptive in- 
powers such as these with reference to/|tellectually. He had no doubt the right 
Courts of Justice. There were only two | | hon. Gentleman was in a very receptive 
executive authorities in this country | | mood in other respects. [Laughter. | 
who, according to long established prac-| He quite appreciated the right hon. 
tice, had any control whatever over | Gentleman’ s_ sluggishness. (Cries of 
justices, and those were the Lord Chan- | | ** Order, order and ‘‘ withdraw?’ 
cellor and the Home Secretary. The/|If that expression was too strong, he 
Justices would be disposed to say:|would withdraw it a hundred times, 
‘‘The Lord Chancellor we know, and|He was sure the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary we know, but who| would believe that he had no intention 
are the Local Government Board that | of saying anything offensive. He 
they should be empowered to direct pro- | | appealed to the right hon. Gentle- 
ceedings in Quarter Sessions ?”’ |man to consider the physical impos- 
Dr. CLARK said, he had to move a/| sibility of his Department discharging 
further Amendment, which was that|these duties efficiently and _ with 
these regulations should lie on the Table | credit to the nation and themselves. 
of both Houses, because, practically, | As a country magistrate he should look 
power was to be given to make Acts of | upon the right hon. Gentleman’s Depart- 
Parliament. The regulations ought to|ment with great alarm. He thought 
be made by Parliament and not by the) that if the right hon. Gentleman were to 
Local Government Board. The First | have only half an hour’s rest it would be 
Lord of the Treasury professed to believe | very beneficial to the nation and would 
that they were discussing simply the} enable him to consider the very valuable 
machinery for carrying out the Bill, | suggestions that had been thrown out in 
whereas the machinery was not in the | | the course of the Debate. He regretted 
Bill at all. The machinery would have | the absence of the Opposition Leaders at 
to be created when the Bill was passed. | that time of the morning—oh, he was 
Powers were to be given to County | glad to see that the right hon. Gentleman 
Councils ; and among the powers was|the Member for Montrose Burghs was 
power to alter the Valuation List. If) occupying his seat, because hon. Members 
principles as well as machinery were to | on the Opposition side ofthe House wereno 
be placed in the hands of the Local Gov- | match for hon. Gentlemen opposite for 
ernment Board and the Treasury, Parlia- | making appeals. 
ment ought to adjourn and never meet Tut CHAIRMAN (Mr. Grant Law- 
again. All that was asked by this|son): Order, order! The hon. Member 
Amendment was the proposed changes | must confine himself more strictly to the 
in the law should not come into force} subject of the Amendment under dis- 
until Parliament had had a final voice in | cussion. 
the matter. Mr. BROADHURST said, that he 
Mr. CHAPLIN said, he could not| would endeavour to do so, but they were 
accept the Amendment. As far as he/|all getting a little loose in their mode of 
knew, the Secretary of State had no| expression. Hewas only regretting that 
jurisdiction with respect to Assessment ! hon. Members on the Opposition sideofthe 
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House were unable to put their case as 
thoroughly and as exhaustively as they 
could wish. He hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would not overweight 
his Department beyond what it would be 
able to bear. 

Mr. STUART said, that one part of 
the objection of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to the Amendment had 
been met by the hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green, who had been able to 
show that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary exercised similar func- 
tions to those which were indicated in 
the clause. In the matter of the assess- 
ment of lands and buildings separately 
there was a great deal to be learned 
from the assessment and valuation of the 
metropolis. He really thought that they 
were not going far enough by this 
Amendment. He was glad that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House was present, because he could 
point out to him that their assertion that 
these clauses did not refer to the| 
machinery of the Bill only was a soundone. | 
This subject had been investigated by | 
Committee after Committee of that| 
House, and it ought to be decided by the | 
House itself. It was of the most 
essential character, because it affected | 
the amount of money which every house- | 
holder, as compared with every agricul- | 
tural landowner, would have to pay in| 
every parish in the kingdom. 
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arrangements of Quarter Sessions under 
the control of the Local Government 
Board. That proposal was in no sense 
associated with the particular objects 
with which this Bill was concerned. He 
contended that the Local Government 
Board was not a body which ought to 
have power over a judicial tribunal. 


Question put ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 58 ; 
Noes, 189.—(Division List, No 192.) 


Mr. PICKERSGILL moved after 
“ prescribed,” at the end of Sub-section 
(2) to insert :— 


These provisions shall conform as nearly as 
possible tothe existing statutory law respecting 
valuation lists, as regards notices, rights to 
inspect and take extracts, the hearing of 
objections, and otherwise. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Dr. CLARK moved an Amendment 
requiring that the regulations made by 
the Local Government Board for carry- 
ing the Act into effect should lie on the 
Tables of both Houses of Parliament for 
ten days. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. LOUGH moved the omission of 


Amendment was of the most vital im-| the words “shall have effect as if they 
portance to the Bill, and he urged upon| were enacted in this Act” from Sub- 
the Leader of the House that this was | section (3), so as to prevent the regula- 


not the machinery only of the Bill, but | tions of the Local Government Board for 








one of the most essential points. The 
clause was a mistake from beginning to 
end, and if only they had more Members 
present in the House to listen to what 
was said upon the matter, he should not 
despair of carrying the House with them. 
This was not a Party Amendment, nor 
was it one in regard to which hon. 
Members on that side wished to score 
off hon. Members opposite. He believed 
the Amendment proposed by his hon. 
Friend would greatly improve the clause. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowruer took the Chair.] 


Mr. DALZIEL said there was one 
point he wished to put before the right 
hon. Gentleman, and that was that he 
was proposing by this clause to make an 
unprecedented departure in placing the 


carrying out the Act having the effect of 
an Act of Parliament. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
| the omission of those words would make 
| . . 
the sub-section meaningless, and render 
the regulations inoperative. 

Mr. STUART recognised the diffi- 
culty, but desired that something should 
be done to prevent the Local Govern- 
ment Board from dealing with these 
regulations with a free hand. 

THe CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
there was no sequence in the Amend- 
ment ; it was a non sequitur. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL sug- 
gested that the Amendment should read, 
“if neither House of Parliament pass a 
resolution within ten days they shall 
be binding in law until varied in the 
same manner.” 
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Mr. STUART: That is absolutely 
satisfactory. 
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Amendment, as amended by the addi- 
tion of the words suggested by the 
Soticiror GENERAL, agreed to. 


Mr. DALZIEL proposed, in Sub-sec- 
tion (3), after the word “ provide,” to 
insert the words— 


(a) for the appointment in each county of a 

Government assessor, who shall be empowered 
to attend all meetings of assessment committees 
within his county. 
Their case was that the Assessment Com- 
mittees were unsatisfactory so far as the 
Imperial authority was concerned. He 
proposed that the assessor should be 
appointed by the Government, should be 
appointed to the Assessment Committee, 
and should be, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a member of the Assessment Com- 
mittee. The advantage of having this 
gentleman sitting representing the Im- 
perial authority would be that he would 
be able to gain great experience from the 
intimate relations he would have with 
the work of the Assessment Committees, 
and be able to introduce a method of 
uniformity. It would not be necessary 
to provide remuneration in any way, for 
his idea was that the person appointed 
should be an existing official who was 
already in receipt of a salary and who 
would undertake this work, which would 
not be very hard. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL, as an 
objection tothe Amendment, said there 
would be not only indirect, but direct, 
payment of some existing official, and, as 
a further objection, pointed out that 
they had already debated the question 
of there being a Government valuer, and, 


having decided that question, it was | 


surely not fair to ask the Committee to 
engage in another discussion as to the 
appointment of a gentleman to perform 


the same functions, simply because the | 


hon. Member called him a Government 
assessor instead of a Government valuer. 
It was impossible to accept the Amend- 
ment. [‘ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. STUART said, that the problem 
which the country generally now had to 
face had already been faced in the Metro- 
polis, where it was of primary import- 
ance that the valuations should be made 
on the same principles. By the Metro- 
politan Valuations Act a representative 
of the Inland Revenue Department was 
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given a place on the Assessment Com- 
mittees. The alteration for the better 
which had thus been brought about was 
quite astonishing. The application of 
this system to the country at large 
would be a great improvement to the 
Bill. His object all through had been 
to improve this clause from the point of 
view of the Bill itself; and ever since 
the Bill had been accepted by the House 
he had loyally endeavoured to make it 
better. The point in question was the 
most difficult part of the Bill; and he 
did think that the Government would 
have postponed this clause. Unless the 
Local Government Board were protected 
by some such power, it would not be a 
fit body to fix these regulations. 

CotoneL HUGHES (Woolwich) said, 
that the proposal to have a Government 
assessor as well a surveyor of taxes was 
quite new, and altogether unnecessary. 

Mr. LOUGH said, his hon. Friend 
opposite was mistaken in thinking that 
the supporters of the Amendment 
wanted to have two officers. They did 
not ; they would be quite satisfied with 
one ; but they desired that he should be 
appointed under the Local Government 
Board, and should act in the interest of 
the Treasury independently of the local 
| bodies that might assess in the localities. 
|They had been told that the Bill was 
perfect ; that it wanted no Amendment, 
but for the past three hours every 
Amendment which had been proposed 
from that side of the House had been 
‘accepted. He was sure that when their 
| labours were over the Government would 
‘admit that the Opposition had done a 
| great deal to improve the Bill. 
| Dr. CLARK said, that there was an 
|officer of the kind suggested in the 
Amendment in every county in Scotland. 
| He was called the assessor, and was paid 
| by the Inland Revenue. 
| THe ATTORNEY GENERAL: 
Hear, hear ! 

Dr. CLARK: And the result was 
that the Treasury had uniformity in 
Scotland. It was true the officer was 
paid by the Inland Revenue, but he did 
local work. He was the registration 
officer ; he made up the rolls and he 
| was responsible to the House for them, 
though he was an Inland Revenue 
officer. What was wanted was a fair 
and uniform valuation in all districts. 
Let there be throughout England, as 
there was in Scotland and in London, 
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someone who should be present to see 
that the instructions that were given 
were carried out. 

*Mr. WHITTAKER said, it was abso- 
lutely necessary there should be someone 
to protect the public and see that they 
were not unduly fleeced. As a matter 
of fact there was not much confidence 
in the Assessment Committee ; they 
were too largely composed of the class 
who were going to benefit by this Bill. 


“ When self the trembling balance holds 
’Tis seldom right’s adjusted.” 


The interests of the public in the towns 
could not be left with Assessment Com- 
mittees and Quarter Sessions when they 
could make so much difference between 
the burdens that fell upon land and 
those that fell upon buildings. In illus- 
tration of what could be done, he 
referred to the accounts of Voluntary 
Schools, in the management of which, 
in order to get public money, managers 
did what they would scorn to do in 
private affairs. The people of the towns 
were going to find the bulk of the 
money, and they ought to have repre- 
sentation. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that what was asked for by the Amend- 
ment was practically a complete re- 
modelling of the rating of England. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ and ‘‘ It wants it !’’] 
He had no objection to that. The hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy had submitted an 
Amendment, the essence of which was 
that there should be a paid officer ; and 
the hon. Member for Caithness said 
there ought to be someone corresponding 
to an assessor in Scotland. He was not 
in the least opposed to it ; but it was 
foreign to the scope of the Bill. The 
hon. Member for Shoreditch said he had 
had great experience, but for once he 
had made a mistake, for he said that the 
Inland Revenue appointed such an 
officer in London. Nothing of the kind ; 
the only officer was the Surveyor of 
Taxes, who, under this Bill, would have 
statements sent to him. The Bill said 
the Local Government Board were to 
provide, with the concurrence of the 
Treasury, for the fixing of a minimum ; 
surely there was the control hon. Mem- 
bers wished for, and all that could be 
given unless there was a complete re- 
modelling of the system. 

Mr. LEUTY said, that what had 
been stated with regard to the want of 
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uniformity in London was true of the 
country generally. There were instances 
of a rate being levied in more than one 
union under differential assessments ; and 
when he had brought instances before a 
Committee he had been told by the 
Chairman that he could not regard what 
was done in other unions. The local 
Poor Rate was a mere trifle compared 
with other rates assessed on a different 
basis. Surveyors of taxes might well do 
in the country what had been done in 
London. The Inland Revenue did not 
necessarily adopt the assessment of the 
Poor Law authorities, but they revised 
it for themselves. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.’’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 64 ; 
Noes, 198.—( Division List, No. 193.) 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY claimed to move, ‘‘ That the 
Question ‘That Clause 6, as amended, 
stand part of the Bill,’ be now put.’’ 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Question 
‘That Clause 6, as amended, stand part 
of the Bill,’ be now put.’’ 


The Committee divided:—Ayes, 205 ; 
Noes, 64.—(Division List, No. 194.) 


Question put accordingly, “ That 
Clause 6, as amended, stand part of the 
Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 210 ; 
Noes, 67.—(Division List, No. 195.) 


On Clause 7,— 


AS TO SPENDING AUTHORITIES. 


(1.) Where the spending authority are a 
School Board for a school district which is a 
parish, or the surveyors of highways, the 
amount which otherwise would be payable under 
this Act to the spending authority may be paid 
to the rural district council, or if the parish is 
not in a rural district, to the guardians of the 
poor law union, in which the parish is situate, 
and, if so paid, shall be paid or credited by them 
to the spending authority. 


(2.) Every sum paid under this Act out of the 
Local Taxation Account to any spending 
authority in respect of any rate, shall, for the 
purpose of its application, of account, and of 
audit, be deemed to have been raised by the said 
rate. 


(3.) For the purposes of Section ninety-seven 
of the Elementary Education Act, 1870, any 
amount paid or credited under this Act out of 
the local taxation account to a School Board 
shall be deemed to have been actually paid by 
the rating authority, and the amount which 
would have been raised or been produced by a 
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rate of threepence in the pound on the rateable 
value shall be calculated in like manner as if 
this Act had not passed. 


Mr. BUXTON said, it would be con- 
venient to the Committee if either the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill or the Solicitor General would ex- 
plain the exact meaning of this clause. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
the clause consisted of three sub-sections. 
The first dealt with the case that might 
often occur, where a School Board for a 
school district, which was a parish, or the 
surveyor of highways were the spending 
authority. It would be very inconvenient 
that the Exchequer and Local Govern- 
ment Board should have to hand over 
such sums to each spending authority. 
Therefore, purely as a matter of con- 
venience, there was provided a fund 
through which the contributions due to 
them might better reach the spending 
authorities, and which should be paid to 
the Rural District Council, or where the 
parish was not a rural district, to the 
Guardians of the Poor Law Union, 
and paid over or credited by these 
authorities to the spending authorities. 
The Committee would see that the sub- 
sections merely provided machinery 
to save trouble. It did not involve any 
matter of principle. The second sub- 
section was simply this—the Committee 
would remember that the spending 
authority received a payment from the 
Exchequer in respect of the deficiency on 
the rate, and this sub-section provided 
that any sum paid under the Act should 
for the purpose of its application, of ac- 
count and of audit, be deemed to have 
been raised by the said rate. The 3rd 
sub-section dealt with the 97th section 
of the Elementary Education Act, 1870. 
Hon. Members would be aware that that 
section provided that if any School Board 
got from the rating authority a sum 
which equalled 2d. in the £ on the rating 
in the district, and if that sum was less 
than £29 or 7s. 6d. per child, then in 
addition to the ordinary Parliamentary 
grant, that Scnool Board could get a 
grant sufficient to make it up to £20 or 
7s. 6d. per child. The effect of the 3rd 
sub-section was that the payment made 
out of the grant coming from the Ex- 
chequer was to be taken as part of the 
payment made by the rating authority 
to the School Board. 
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*Strr CHARLES DILKE thought 
that the words of the first sub-section 
ought to be of a more general character, 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said 
that the point made by the right hon, 
Gentleman was worthy of consideration, 
but he was not prepared to alter the 
words of the sub-section on the spur of 
the moment. 

Mr. YOXALL moved to amend the 
clause by striking out the following words, 
‘a School Board for a school district 
which is a parish, or.” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL hoped 
that the hon. Member would not press 
his Amendment. 

*Mr. MUNDELLA suggested that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman should omit 
the clause altogether, and should bring 
up a new clause on the Report. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said 
that he could not do that; but he 
undertook that the point raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Forest of Dean should receive due 
consideration. 


Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 208 ; 
Noes, 77.—(Division List, No. 196.) 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS moved, 
in Sub-section 1, to omit the words “to 
the Rural District Council or if the 
parish is not in a rural district.” 

THE SOLICITOR GENERAL said 
they were prepared to accept the 
Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to; clause, as 
amended, added to the Bill. 


Clause 8,— 


AS TO LIMIT OF RATE OR EXPENDITURE 
IN CASE OF ANY LOCAL AUTHORITY. 


A limit imposed by any enactment on a rate 
shall be construed as being only a limit on the 
amount to be raised by that rate, and where by 
that limit or otherwise the sum to be raised or 
expended by a local authority is limited by any 
enactment by reference to a rate, the limit 
shall be varied so as to enable the local autho- 
rity to raise or expend the same sum as they 
might have done if this Act had not passed, and 
in the case of a spending authority receiving 
any sum paid under this Act out of the local 
taxation account in respect of such rate that 
sum shall be deemed to be part of the sum 
raised thereby. 


Dr. CLARK asked what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
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House proposed to do. They had had 
a 21 hours’ sitting, and he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman himself began to 
understand that there were a large 
number of principles involved in the 


Agricultural Land 


Bill besides that in Clause 1. He 
begged to move that Progress be 
reported. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said the Government proposed 
to do what he really thought every 
Gentleman on either side of the House 
would regard as for the general con- 
yenience—namely, that having done so 
much they should finish this Bill. 
[Ministerial cheers.| Let hon. Gentle- 
men remember that a little further 
exertion now would give them four days’ 
holiday. [Laughter.| 

Mr. DALZIEL said the right hon. 
Gentleman had not answered the ques- 
tion as to what it was proposed to do 
with regard to the subsequent events of 
the day. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said that if the House would 
consent to deal rapidly with this Bill 
those plans which in happier circum- 
stances he had formed for getting 
through what he had hoped was non- 
controversial business might fall into 
ruin. He would accede to this, that, if 
hon. Gentlemen would finish this Bill, 
he would not take any other business, 
except the Adjournment, at that Sitting. 
(Cheers. | 

Mr. DALZIEL said he was glad to 
hear that statement, and he only re- 
gretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
did not make it at a quarter past 12 
o'clock that night, as they might then 
have come to a better arrangement. 
(Hear, hear!” and Ministerial laughter. | 


Motion for adjournment, by leave 
withdrawn ; clause added to the Bill. 


Clause 9,— 


DEFINITIONS. 


In this Act, unless the context otherwise re- 
quires :— 


The expression “rate” means a rate, the pro- 
ceeds of which are applicable to public local pur- 
poses, and which is leviable on the basis of an 
assessment in respect of the yearly value of 
property, and includes any sum which, though 
obtained in the first instance by a precept, 
certificate, or other instrument requiring payment 
from some authority or officer, is or can be 
ultimately raised out of a rate as before 
defined. 

The expression “rateable value’’ in the case 
of the county rate, or any other rate, levied 
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according to any annual value not being rateable 
value as stated in the valuation list, means that 
annual value. 

The expression “valuation list’? means a 
valuation list under the Unionist Assessment 
Committee Acts, 1862 and 1864, or, in the 
metropolis, under the Valuation (Metropolis) 
Act, 1869. 

The expression ‘‘ spending authority ’? means 
any of the local authorities in England mentioned 
in the schedule to this Act. 

The expression ‘‘ occupier’? includes owner 
where the owner is rated in place of the 
occupier. 

The expression ‘“ Local Taxation Account” 
has the same meaning as in the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888. 

The expression ‘‘ prescribed’? means pre- 
scribed by order of the Local Government 
Board. 

The expression “agricultural land’’ means 
any land used as arable, meadow, or pasture 
ground only, or as woodlands, market gardens, 
nursery grounds, orchards, or allotments, but 
does not include land occupied together with a 
house as a park, garden, or pleasure ground. 

The expression “ year’? means the local 
financial year, that is to say, the twelve months 
beginning on the jirst day of April, or where 
the spending authority do not make up their 
accounts to that day, on the nearest day thereto 
to which they do make up their accounts. 


Mr. LUTTRELL moved to omit the 
words “or as woodlands,” contending 
that these words would relieve land- 
owners exclusively. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT hoped the 
Government would agree to the Amend- 
ment, as it was impossible to put this 
forward as a benefit to the tenant 
farmer. 

Mr. CHAPLIN was glad, if only for 
once, to be at one with the right hon. 
Gentleman, and he should accept the 
Amendment; which was _ thereupon 
agreed to. 

Mr. LOGAN moved to insert after 
“gardens” “cottage gardens not exceed- 
ing one acre in extent.” This he urged 
would greatly benefit the labourers, for 
whom the Party opposite professed so 
much sympathy. 

Mr. CHAPLIN had sympathy with 
the proposal, but suggested that the 
words should be “cottage gardens ex- 
ceeding one quarter of an acre.” 

Mr. LOGAN expressed his readiness 
to accept this Amendment, which was 
agreed to. 

*Sir C. DILKE moved to 


‘* woodlands or’”’ 


insert 
after ‘‘ includes.’’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Mr. HARRISON moved the omission 
of ‘‘occupied together with a house,’’ 
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and the insertion instead thereof of the 
words ‘‘ used and enjoyed.”’ 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he had made 
various concessions to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, but he hoped the hon. Member 
for Plymouth would not press this 
Amendment. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES recom- 
mended the hon. Gentleman to press 
the Amendment, for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Member for West Monmouth, 
in the only Amendment he had pressed 
and got accepted, that which excepted 
* woodlands,” had deprived all his neigh- 
bours in the New Forest of benefit under 
this Bill. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. NUSSEY moved the Amendment 
which stood in his name, namely, after 
‘*pleasure grounds,’’ in line 28, insert 
‘*moor, woodlands, or warren, or any 
land kept or preserved exclusively for 
sporting purposes.’’ He was sure not 
many words of his were necessary to 
explain the meaning of the Amendment. 
His object was simply to exclude certain 
land which was not primd facie agricul- 
tural lJand. They were told the Bill was 
to relieve an acute form of agricultural 
depression. His Amendment would 
exempt from benefit racecourses and 
other mere pleasure grounds. No one 
could say that racecourses were agricul- 
tural enterprises. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said he would be 
glad to go a long way to meet the hon. 
Member, but he did not like to exclude 
moor or warren. He had never seen a 
mocr on which there was a sheep run. 
Surely the hon. Gentleman’s object 
would be attained if after ‘‘ pleasure 
ground’’ there was inserted the words 
‘or any land held or preserved mainly 
or exclusively for sporting purposes.’’ 

*Mr. MUNDELLA asked if the words 
the right hon. Gentleman suggested 
would include the Doncaster racecourse. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : Certainly. 

Mr. FISON did not see why the 
ratepayers of Doncaster should not 
receive relief because they happened to 
occupy land which was used during a 
certain portion of the year for racing. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER thought 
the concession was a very fair one. He 
owned he did not think the owners of 
race courses had any claim to exemption 
from rates. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Mr. Harrison, 
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Sir J. BRUNNER was in hopes the 
right hon. Gentleman would accept the 
principle of the Amendment he now had 
to move. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would kindly say he would, he would 
not press any form of words. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would go back to 
the Amendments of Clause 5 he would 
find there an Amendment standing in 
his name. It was not in order in that 
place, but he was happy to believe 
it was in order here. He would not 
take up time by arguing the question, 
but move to add after the last Amend- 
ment— 

Or any land which to the knowledge of the 
Committee or Council settling the list basis or 


valuation has been offered or advertised as 
building land. 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, that with 
regard to land that was under adver- 
tisement as building land, there would 
be no difficulty, but such land was often 
let and used purely as agricultural land, 
[‘‘Hear, hear!’’] Moreover, the land 
which was advertised or offered for 
building land was sometimes very poor 
land. Under the circumstances he could 
not see how such land used as agricul- 
tural Jand could be excluded from the 
operation of the Bill, and therefore he 
could not accept the Amendment. 

Sir J. BRUNNER (who continued 
his speech under constant cries of 
‘*Divide’’ and interruption) said, he 
knew cases of land that was used as 
agricultural land temporarily, but that 
was really regarded as prospective build- 
ing land, and was, therefore, worth 
£1,000 an acre. Surely such land as 
that was not entitled to relief under the 
Bill on the ground of agricultural dis- 
tress. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’?] An _ hon. 
Member had told him that he was the 
owner of land near a town worth 
£1,500 an acre and yielding £3 an acre 
rent. The right hon, Gentleman said a 
short time ago that he had no idea of 
doing injustice to anyone by this Bill, 
but in such cases as those he would be 
doing a great injustice, though, perhaps, 
unconsciously, by adhering to the Bill. 
[Loud cries of ‘* Divide’’ and laughter. | 
He was bound to press this matter on 
the attention of the Committee until he 
got a satisfactory answer from the right 


hon. Gentleman. peste eer” If 


the rates on such land as he had referred 
to were halved, the Bill, instead of 
alleviating an injustice, would be doing 
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a double injustice. [‘* Hear, hear !”’ 


]| 
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Sm J. BRUNNER said, that if he 


Much of the land claimed by the right | appeared to be unduly persistent in this 


hon. Gentleman as agricultural land was | 
only such nominally ; it was really | 
building land, and was valued as build- 
ing land by the owners, and it ought to | 
be taxed on the annual value the owners | 
asked for it. [‘* Hear, hear!’ and 
interruption.| The urban populations 
already laboured under great injustice 
through the insufficient and unfair taxa- 
tion of land of this description, which, 
though of immense value, was charged 
only on the smal] rental paid upon it, 
because it was temporarily held. [Cries 
of ‘* Divide!’ | He would give the Com- 
mittee an illustration with regard to 
land that paid no rates at all. [Cries of 
‘Divide’? and interruption. | 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked whether 
the hon. Member was in order in dis- 
cussing the question of halving the rates 
on land that paid no rates at all? 
[Laughter and cheers. | 

THe CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member was not out of order, but he) 
was certainly travelling wide of the 
Amendment. [Cheers. | 

Sir J. BRUNNER said, he had twice 
indicated that he would stop if he could | 
obtain some intimation from the right | 
hon. Gentleman that he admitted the) 
justice of the Amendment. [ Laughter | 
and interruption.| He was bound to 
do, as every Member, whether landlord | 
or not, ought to feel bound to do, his | 
duty to his constituents for whom he | 
sat in the House. [Laughter and cries 
of *‘ Divide!’’?| He remembered a time | 
when from his father’s house—{loud | 
laughter and cries of ‘‘Oh !’’ |—he could | 
look over land which was now occupied | 
by the town of Bootle to the sea. [Cries of | 
“Oh !’’ and ‘‘ Order !’’| There were 
not then two houses in a line on that 
land. The whole of that large extent 
of ground was now covered with houses, 
most of which had been built on leases 
for 75 years. Those leases were now 
50 years old. At the end of 25 years, 
therefore, the whole of Bootle would 
belong to the lessor, who would thus 
come into the possession of property 
worth 25 millions sterling on land which 
during the whole of the 50 years had not 
paid one penny towards local taxation. 
[Cheers and cries of ‘* Divide!’ 

THe CHATRMAN asked the hon. 
Member to keep closer to the terms of 
the Amendment. 


VOL. XLI. [rourrH sERIEs.] 





matter it was only because he wished to 
prevent further injustice being done in 
respect of land which was already too 
little taxed, or not taxed or rated at all. 
[Cheers and cries of ‘‘ Divide!’| He 
would only further express the hope that 
before the Bill passed away from that 
House the right hon. Gentleman would 
further consider this matter, and endea- 
vour by some means to exclude from the 
relief granted by the Bill land which, 
though it might be held temporarily at a 
small rental, was estimated at high 
value as probable - building land, and 
which already did not bear anything like 
a fair share of taxation. [{‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ and cries of ‘‘ Divide?’ | 

Mr. LOGAN said, there was no sub- 
ject with which the Committee could deal 
of greater importance to urban com- 
munities than that of the increasing 


| value, and of the rating, of land near 


the towns. It was notorious that in 
recent years land near the towns had 
enormously increased in value, not 
through any efforts of the owners, but 


entirely through the growth of the popu- 


lations. He supported the Amendment 
because it would be a monstrous injus- 
tice to the general taxpayer that land 
which was simply used for the moment 
for agricultural purposes, which was of 
enormous value, and which was in.ended 
for building purposes, should participate 
in the relief granted by the Bill. 
[Cheers and interruption.| He claimed 
in this matter to be ‘the representative 
of large numbers of working men, who 
would be called upon to pay more than 
their fair share of the money which was 
to be distributed under the Bill. 
[Cheers and interruption.| He could 
not conceive that the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill intended to 
include this very valuable land within 
the scope of the Measure. He asked the 
right hon. Gentleman to consent even 
now at the eleventh hour to take this 
matter into consideration. In the neigh- 
bourhood of our large towns there was 
an enormous quantity of land that was 
increasing every day in value, that 
increased value being given to it by the 
community. An owner using that in- 
creased value for his own benefit was 
really confiscating the proceeds of the 
labour of the people. 
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Toe CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the hon. Member was dealing with the 
Amendment in rather a general way, 
and was expressing objections to the 
Bill which he had expressed once or 
twice before. He invited the hon. | 
Member to confine his remarks more} 
closely to the terms of the Amendment. | 

Mr. CHAPLIN explained that he) 
had said nothing to exclude this question | 
from further consideration. All he 
asked for was time in which to consider 
this Amendment, which, like many | 
others, had been handed in without 
notice. 

Mr. CHANNING asked the right 
hon. Gentleman to consider, in connec- 
tion with this matter, the Report of the 
Commission of 1885 on the Housing of 
the Working Classes. That Report was 
in favour of the acceptance of the 
general principle asserted by his hon. 
Friend who had moved this Amend- 
ment. 

Sir J. BRUNNER said, that after 
the conciliatory statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman he would ask leave to 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ; 
clause, as amended, added to the Bill. 


Clause 10,— 


SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Agricultural 
Rates Act, 1896. 

Clause agreed to, and added to the 
Bill. 

SCHEDULE—SPENDING AUTHORITIES. 

County Councils, councils of county boroughs, 
councils of boroughs and other urban districts | 
and rural districts, Boards of Guardians, the | 
Receiver of the Metropolitan Police district, 
School Boards, Highway Boards, Surveyors of | 
Highways, and the Isle of Wight Highway 
Commissioners. 

THe CHAIRMAN put the Question, 
‘“‘That the Schedule be added to the}! 
Bill.”’ 

Mr. J RANKIN (Herefordshire, 
Leominster) asked why Parish Councils | 
were omitted from the list of spending | 
authorities named in the Schedule ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that it was im- 
possible to get accurate information as 
to all the past expenditure of Parish 
Councils. There had been no account 
furnished as to their expenditure for 
1895-1896, but he had heen supplied 
with the following information with 
respect to the last three months of the 
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year ending on March 31, 1895: 2,915 
Parish Councils and 5,623 parish meet- 
ings had returned no accounts. 3,988 
Parish Councils and 337 parish meetings 
had incurred some expenditure. In 
200 cases no rate had been levied ; in 
328 the rate had been under one 
farthing ; in 611 between one farthing 
and one halfpenny ; in 608 between one 
halfpenny and one penny ; and in 172 
one penny. As yet the Department 
had only been able to examine half of 
the accounts. In the circumstances it 
had been considered impossible to in- 
clude Parish Councils and meetings 
among the spending authorities under 
this Bill. 

Toe CHAIRMAN explained that he 
had put the question that the Schedule 
be added to the Bill by mistake. There 
was a new clause to be moved. 

*Mr. MUNDELLA moved to insert 
the following new clause :— 

This Act shall not apply to any rate 
raised or levied in a municipal or county 
borough. 

He explained that there were many 
municipal county boroughs having a 
very large acreage of land which was 
unbuilt upon within the municipal 
boundaries. Sheffield, for example, oc- 
cupied an area of about 20,000 acres, 
and there were within the boundaries of 


'the city farms which paid rents up to 


£4 an acre. Surely it was not intended 
to relieve the owners of such farms from 


‘liability in respect of half the rates. 


The Duke of Norfolk was the ground 
landlord of a great part of Sheffield, and 
received enormous sums in ground rents. 
He also owned farms within the boun- 
daries of the municipality. Was it 
thought desirable in those circumstances 


' to extend the benefit of this Bill] to his 


farms? The Bill was for the relief of 


| agricultural depression, but depression 


could not be said to exist where land 
was let for £3 and £4 an acre. Within 


'the boundaries of Leeds there was a 


farm belonging to a friend of his which 
was let for £3 an acre. In Hull there 
was about 3,000 acres of agricultural 
land within the municipal boundaries, 
and more than £7,000 a year was paid 
in rents for this property. If the relief 
given by the Bill was allowed to extend 
to cases of that kind they would be 
practically taxing the leaseholders in 
those towns for the benefit of their land- 
lords, who owned land which was as yet 
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unbuilt upon within the area of the city, 
but which would some day realise enor- 
mous rents and which to-day was already 
paying very much more than ordinary 
agricultural land paid. He begged to 


move the clause standing in his name. 


Adjournment of 


*Sir C. DILKE thought that some) 


such thing as the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed ought to be done, but the 
clause, he held, ought not to pass in its 
present form, for there were many 
municipal boroughs where the popula- 
tion was under 2,000 and which were 
really quite rural in their character. 
Therefore all municipal boroughs could 
not be excluded from the scope of the 
Bill. He suggested that the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill should 
take the question into consideration in 
the interval before the Report stage. 
The case of lands of high value, such as 
those to which his right hon. Friend had 
called attention, ought to be met in 
some way or other. 

*Sirrm WALTER FOSTER said, that 
he supported the proposal of his right 
hon. Friend, but must ask for some 
modification of it. It ought to be 
amended so as to provide for allotments 
and cottage gardens situated within muni- 
cipal boundaries receiving the benefits 
of the Bill. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he could not 
accept the Amendment in its present 
form certainly, and he could not give 
any undertaking that he would be able 
to do so at a later stage. He would, 
however, be quite ready to consider it 
before they came to the Report stage of 
the Bill, and to examine the question 
again, but he did not wish to be under- 
stood as giving any kind of pledge on 
the subject. 

*Mr. MUNDELLA asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether it was within 
the scope of his intentions that high- 
rented land of from £2 to £4 an acre 
was land which should be relieved of 
half the rates ? 

Mr. STUART said, it was clear that 
the recent Amendments and this new 
clause did raise a point that required 
consideration. This was the case of 
land which, either by its position or 
from other circumstances, had become 
so valuable that it ought fairly to be 
excluded from the operation of the 
Bill. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he quite ac- 
knowledged the importance of the ques- 
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tion, and also that it was a very large 
and difficult question which was un- 
doubtedly worthy of attention and con- 
sideration. He could not, however, give 
any further assurance than he had 
already given. 

*Mr. MUNDELLA said, on the 
understanding that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman acknowledged the importance of 
the question and was anxious if possible 
to meet it, he would ask leave to with- 
draw the clause. 


the House. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn ; Sche- 
dule agreed to, and added to the Bill. 

Bill reported, as amended, amid loud 
Ministerial cheers ; to be’considered upon 
Monday Ist June, and to be printed.— 
[ Bill 260. } 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : With the leave of the House, 
I beg to move :— 

“That this House at its rising do adjourn till * 
Monday ist June, and that so soon as Govern- 
ment Business is disposed of Mr. Speaker do 
adjourn the House without Question put.” 

I may say that Government business 
means simply naming the days on which 
Government Bills are to be put down. 
*Sirr CHARLES DILKE asked 
whether there was any precedent for 
this Motion being made at the same 
sitting. He had always thought that 
the notice had to be given on one occa- 
sion for a future sitting. He did not 
raise this as a mere technical point, but 
because sometimes the Motion for ad- 
journment afforded an opportunity for 
an important Debate on foreign affairs 
or other matters, and if this became a 
precedent the Motion might be made at 
3 or 4 0’clock in the morning, and the 
minority would be precluded from dis- 
cussing a matter they were anxious to 
discuss. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Perhaps the right hon. Baronet 
ought rather to put the question of order 
to the Speaker. I have made such 
inquiries as have been within my power, 
and I am given to understand there are 
precedents which bear out the course we 
are now pursuing. That course in itself 
is obviously an expedient one, otherwise 
we should have to commence a new 





‘pose of adjourning. 


sitting with prayers merely for the pur- 
Prebably the right 
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hon. Barcnet’s protest against this being | STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES 
made a usual procedure will be suffi- _ (IRELAND) BILL. 
cient. Committee deferred till Monday 8th 


Mr. DALZIEL, who was received | June. 

with loud cries of ‘‘ Agreed,’’ said, he. c 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to | _ FINANCE BILL. 
say ** by leave,’’ which showed that he Committee deferred till Monday lst 
recognised the right of the House to | June. 
object. | 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- | OFFICIAL SECRETS BILLS. 

SURY: No. I used the words ‘“‘by _ Second Reading deferred till Monday 
leave,’’ because the more natural time | Ist June. 
for the Motion would have been after a ( 
the Orders of the day; but then Mr. EVIDENCE od CRIMINAL CASES 
Speaker would leave the Chair automati- _ BILL [1.1.]. : 
cally and there would be no opportunity ag Reading deferred till Thurs- 
for making any Motion. | ay Sth Sune. 

*Sir C. DILKE said, he would not} 
carry his objection any further if it were 
thoroughly understood that it was not) 
to be drawn into a precedent on any | 
"ae “SPEAKER ‘Snail dits iss PUBLIC HEALTI! (PORTS) BILL. 
dint’ Gap thn duncan Ghia tne take! Second Reading deferred till Thursday 


oe a | 4th June. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
Ist June. 


j } 
Motion put, and agreed to. | WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 


[GUARANTEE]. 
| Committee thereupon deferred till 
Tuesday 2nd June. 





The Government Bills on the Order 
Paper were then gone through, and their 
subsequent stages fixed as followeth :— 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday Ist Further Proceeding on Consideration, 
Sion as amended by the Standing Committee, 


| deferred till Monday 8th June. 
MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) | 
AMENDMENT BILL. BURGLARY BILI 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading, pe am [u.2.}. 
[15th May] further adjourned till Mon- Second Reading deferred till Monday 
day lst June. Ist June. 


SUPPLY. LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT 
Committee deferred till Monday Ist | AND FARNBOROUGH) BILL. 
June. | Second Reading deferred till Monday 
_ WAYS AND MEANS. let June. 
Committee deferred till Monday Ist 
June. PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) 
BILL [u.t.]. 
CABS (LONDON) BILL. Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
Committee deferred till Monday Ist|2nd June. 


June. 


Y TION F 
COAL AMENDMENT (No. . Tg (1887) Whereupon, in pursuance of the Order 


: : _|0f the House of this day, Mr.. Speaker 
an ee — a adjourned the House without Question 


put, after a continuous sitting of 22} 
LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. hours. 


Consideration, as amended by the 


S . . , Adjourned at half : oO 4 
Standing Committee, deferred till Mon-| ’ wig a o pe tig 


day 1st June. | on Monday Ist June. 
First Lord of the Treasury. 
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913 Horse-Breeding 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, Ist June 1896. 


The House re-assembled after the 


Whitsuntide Recess. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

Ordered, That Standing Orders 29 and 
129 be suspended, and that the time 
for depositing Petitions against Private 
Bills, or against any Bill to confirm any 
Provisional Order or Provisional Certifi- 
cate, and for depositing duplicates of 
any Documents relating to any Bill to 
confirm any Provisional Order or Pro- 
visional Certificate, be extended to this 
day, being the first day the House sits 
after the Whitsuntide Recess.—(The 
Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


SAVINGS BANKS. 

Return presented, relative thereto (in 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 371, of Session 1895) [ordered 16th 
April ; Mr. Maclure|; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed.—{ No. 197.] 


CONTRACTS WITH FOREIGNERS. 

Return presented, relative thereto (in 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 250, of Session 1895) [ordered 20th 
April; Sir Howard Vincent]; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 198. ] 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Copy presented,—of Returns relating 
to the Council up to the 3lst March 
1896, with Estimate of Expenditure for 
the year ending 31st March 1897 [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed.—[{ No. 199. ] 


SINKING FUNDS. 

Account presented,—of the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt, showing the Amount 
received and applied in the year ended 
3lst March 1896, in respect of the Old 
and New Sinking Funds [by Act; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
—{No. 200.] 
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in Ireland. 


QUESTIONS. 


CROSHEA POST OFFICE, COUNTY 
LONGFORD. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, has any person been yet ap- 
pointed postmaster of Croshea, county 
Longford ; and, if so, who? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
An appointment has been made to the 
sub-office of Croshea, Co. Longford. The 
person selected is Mrs. Heavy, and the 
office has now been opened. 


OLD METAL DEALERS. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department how 
many dealers in old metal are now regis- 
tered on the police books within the 
Metropolitan Police District, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Old 
Metal Dealers Act, 1861 ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Matruew Waite Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : One, Sir. 


BELFAST POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH 
DEPARTMENT). 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, with reference to a 
recent case of promotion in the Telegraph 
Department of the Belfast Post Office of 
an officer who had upon three successive 
occasions been superseded in promotion 
by other members of the staff consider- 
ably his junior, will he state what were 
the particular circumstances that led to 
his supersession in each instance; and 


| will he cause inquiry to be made into all 


the circumstances of the case ? 

Mr. HANBURY : Thereis no recent 
case at Belfast which fulfils the conditions 
specified in the Question which the hon. 
Member asks. 


HORSE:-BREEDING IN IRELAND. 
Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether it is the 
intention of the Government to appoint 


K 
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a Commission to inquire into horse 
breeding in Treland ; and, if so, how will 
the Commission be composed ; what will 
be the terms of reference ; and when is 
it likely to be appointed ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Leeds, Central): It is the intention of 
the Government to appoint a Commission 
to inquire into the question of horse 
breeding in Ireland, but I cannot at the 
present moment make any further state- 
ment on the subject. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES (GERMANY). 

Sirk HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, whether 
the German Government has with the 
assent of the Prussian Parliament, 
greatly increased the large bounties 
heretofore granted upon the manufac- 
ture of German sugar, particularly on 
its export to England; and, if so, what 
steps Her Majesty’s Government have 
taken or are taking to safeguard the 
interests of Her Majesty’s West Indian 
and other possessions pending the final 
consent of the Bundesrath ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircniz, Croydon) : 
The bounties are apparently increased 
by the proposed new law, but the 
Foreign Office are obtaining further 
information on the subject, and Sir 
Frank Lascelles has been instructed to 
report on the differences between the 
old law and the new Bill. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT asked if 
Her Majesty’s Government would make 
representations as to the injurious effect 
of the tariff upon British industries, and 
particularly upon Her Majesty’s West 
Indian possessions ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The sugar bounties 
question is by no means a new one, it is 
an old one. |Laughter.| Her Majesty's 
Government have repeatedly been 
making representations on the subject. 
Ido not think any further representa- 
tions of that kind suggested by my hon. 
and gallant Friend would be likely to 
have a good effect, and I am sure he 
would not desire us to make any repre- 
sentations of this sort unless they were 
likely to have some effect. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT: Am I 
to understand that Her Majesty’s 
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Government have no power to negotiate 
commercially on these matters ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: They have power to 
initiate negotiations, but negotiations 
have repeatedly taken place on the 
subject and many conferences have been 
held. 


FOREIGN PRISON-MADE GOODS. 

Sin HOWARD VINCENT: I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, if he is aware that the delay in 
restricting the importation into England 
of Foreign prison-made goods is leading 
the German Government to develop stil] 
further this traffic, and has also led the 
Belgian prison authorities to extend 
their industrial operations from mat- 
making for the English market to that 
of brushes also ? 
Mr. RITCHIE: I have no informa- 
tion to the effect mentioned by my hon. 
Friend, but I am making inquiries on 
the subject. 


SOUDAN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs) : I beg to ask the Under Seecre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether he can now lay upon the 
Table any Correspondence between 
Her Majesty’s Government and_ the 
Governments of Germany and Italy, 
relating to recent affairs in the 
Soudan. In putting this Question to 
the right hon. Gentleman I will ask him 
whether he is aware that the Italian 
Government have laid before the Italian 
Parliament a Green-book containing 
Dispatches and communications bearing 
upon this very important subjert which 


may perhaps guide Her Majesty's 
Government ? 
*Toze UNDER SECRETARY or 


STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Gerorce Curzon, Lancashire, 
Southport): Yes, Sir, in reply to 
the last Question of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I am well aware that a 
Green-book has been laid _ before 
the Italian Parliament, and I am also 
familiar with its contents, but it cannot 
be accurately described as relating for 
the most part to recent affairs in the 
Soudan—[cries of “Oh!” and “ Hear, 
hear !”|—and therefore it does not bear 
upon this question. In reply to the 





Mr. Patrick O’Brien. 


first Question I have to say that there 
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has been no correspondence answering | 


this description with Germany. The 
correspondence with Italy has referred 
almost exclusively to military operations, 
and could not, therefore, at the present 
time be produced. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: In reference to 
the right hon. Geutleman’s answer to my 
second Question, we, of course, in this 
Parliament have had no opportunity of 
reading the Green-book, but some of 
us, I believe, possess copies of it privately 
procured, and we have had access, of 
course, to the précis of the contents of 
that book published in one or two of the 
London newspapers. I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he con- 
siders it possible for us to enter into the 
discussion which we hope to have on 
the subject on Thursday next without 
knowing what communications have 
passed between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Italian Government, and 
without knowing whether the précis of 
these communications as reported—the 
précis of the Reports in the Green- 
book—are authentic or not. Surely it 
is impossible—[eries of “ Order !”|— 
for us to discuss the matter unless we 
are placed on equal terms with the 
Italian Parliament ¢ 
*Mr. CURZON: That is rather a 
difficult and complex question to answer 
without notice ; but it does not occur to 
me that the discussion on Thursday next 
on the question of the employment of 
Indian troops in Suakim is at all neces- 
sarily connected with matters that have 
already appeared in the Italian Green- 
book. [‘* Hear, hear ! ” 

Mr. J. MORLEY :I should, of course, 

be out of order if I were to attempt to 
argue that point. Thursday will be the 
occasion for arguing it. But are we to 
understand from the right hon. Gentle- 
man that we are not to have the same 
communications that the Italian Gov- 
ernment thought proper to make upon 
the African question to the Italian 
Parliament ? 
*Mr. CURZON: No, Sir; I believe 
there is no present intention of laying 
before this Parliament the papers which 
have already been laid before the 
Italian Parliament. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask whether, having 
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seen the Italian Green-book, the right | 
hon, Gentleman is aware that in ain 
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book there are several Dispatches, and 
drafts of Dispatches, by Lord Salisbury, 
and that in one case when the draft of a 
Dispatch was submitted to the Italian 
Government, they complained of it, and 
it was subsequently corrected by Lord 
Salisbury? Is the right hon. Gentleman 
also aware 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! That 
is a Question of which notice should be 
given. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton): May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, on the same subject, 
whether he can lay in the library of the 
House a copy of the Italian Green-book? 
I gather from what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman says that he has it. 

*Mr. CURZON: I do not know 
whether any copies are available in the 
Foreign Office; I» have only seen 
one myself, but if there are any avail- 
able I shall be very happy to comply 
with the request of the hon. Member. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman give us _ those 
English Dispatches which are published 
in the Green-book 4 

*Mr. CURZON : I cannot, with- 
out the authority of the Secretary 
of State, agree to give any Dispatches 
at all. I have already answered the 
Question put to me on that point, and 
have endeavoured to explain that the 
discussion on Thursday does not appear 
to me to turn on the Questions arising out 
of the Green-book. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I will put 
down the same Question for to-morrow. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not wish to 
be discourteous to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, but is he not aware that Lord 
Salisbury in another place, on the 17th 
of March, said that there had been con- 
siderable communications—that was his 
expression—with the Italian Govern- 
ment? However, I will put another 
Question on the Paper to the right hon. 
Gentleman to-morrow. 

*Mr. CURZON : Yes, Sir; but may I 
just on that point say that the consider- 
able communications have been for the 
most part by word of mouth, and such 
communications it is impossible to lay 
before the House ? 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): With reference to the 
Question of the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn, has not Lord Salisbury’s assent 
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to the publication of all Dispatches been | accepting offers from private individuals 

asked in the usual way by the Italian | for bankrupt estates situated in the con- 

Government ; and may not the Under-| gested districts, in view of the compul- 

Secretary of State therefore assume that|sory powers which will be conferred 

the Dispatches laid before the Italian | upon the Congested Boards by the Land 

Parliament may be laid before this | Bill now before Parliament ? 

House ? | Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA-| Land Bill does not confer compulsory 

SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, | powers upon the Congested Districts 

E.): I think it must be evident to the| Board, and in any event it would be 

House that it is very inconvenient that | quite irregular for me to make a repre- 

the Under Secretary should be pressed | sentation of the nature suggested to the 

without notice for an answer to such! Land Judge. 

Questions. After all, there are two! 

days before the Debate comes on in| 

regard to the Suakim troops, and I would | yyypLOYERS’ AND WORKMEN’S ACT. 

beg the right hon. Gentleman to put the | 1875. 


Question down on the Paper. | Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Attorney General 

SNOWDON MOUNTAIN RAILWAY \for Ireland, has it come to his know- 

~ ACCIDENT. ledge that, at the Ballygawley Petty 

Mr. W. F. B. MASSEY - MAIN. | Sessions, on the 19th inst., the Bally- 
WARING (Finsbury, Central) : I beg gawley Loan Fund Society were granted 


os aie Ge Deltas of te Oat a committal orders on summonses issued 
Tr aide, poe ae any information as to by them against a number of defendants, 


whether the accident on the Snowdon under the Employers’ and Weekmany 


Railway was caused by a depression or FB Riny’ @G . > ee ies, whee. and 
settlement in the permanent way ; who ee ee ee See ee ee ee 


certified before the line was opened that | °°"® borrowing money from loan fund 
* societies, or in that of the sureties of 
it was safe for traffic; when any 


A : such persons ? 

reports relating to the above will be Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
published ; and, will the line be tho- IRELAND (Mr. Joun ppateneceng 
sc safe *naheney aa. Sir ypalialleaee donderry, N.): Yes, Sir, I find that the 


holiday traffic, and by whom ? . ; - 
; ‘ er" facts are as stated in the Question. The 
Mr. RITCHIE: The engineers are of Act referred to does not apply to bor- 


opinion that the accident was caused by | thei ti 
the locomotive mounting the rack pro- | *?¥®TS OF “nel rere 
bably in consequence of a subsidence of | 
the permanent way caused by the melt-| ; : i 
ing of snow in a cutting. As the line| FISHERY RIOTS IN CORNWALL, 
was not constructed under any ttaketory | Sir JOHN COLOMB (Great Yar- 
authority the provisions of the Railway | mouth): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
Acts as to inspection do not apply. On| State for the Home Department, whether 
the recommendation of the Company’s|he can give an assurance that the 
engineers, no passenger traffic has been| proper authorities will take all such 
carried since the date of the accident, | steps as may be necessary to vindicate 
and none will be carried pending the|the law by the prosecution of persons 
adoption of certain additional precau-| concerned in the outrages on East Coast 
tions suggested by the engineers to pre-| fishing boats at Newlyn ? 
vent the engine mounting the rack. Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) also asked the Home Secre- 
tary, whether any steps had yet been 
BANKRUPT ESTATES, IRELAND. taken for the prosecution of the rioters 
Mr. W. O’MALLEY (Galway, Conne- | at Newlyn, and in the event of the local 
mara): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary | authorities having failed to do their duty 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe-|by instituting prosecution, whether he 
ther he will represent to the Land | would give instructions for the Treasury 
Judges in Ireland the desirability of not | to prosecute the offenders, and whether 


Sor Charles Dilke. 
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he would direct the police authorities 
to assist in procuring the necessary 
evidence ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I have instructed the Treasury solicitor 
to render such legal assistance as the 
police may require in the prosecution of 
those concerned in the recent disturb- 
ances. I have heard from the Justices 
this morning that 15 informations have 
been laid. 

Sir JOHN COLOMB: I beg to ask 
the Attorney General, under what acts, 
by what procedure, and from whom can 
compensation be obtained by the East 
Coast boat-owners and fishermen for loss 
inflicted upon them by unlawful acts 
done on the Cornish coast within the 
limits of area under the control of local 
authorities, and beyond these limits ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WepssteR, Isle of Wight): 
My only knowledge of the facts is from 
the reports in the newspapers. As I 
understand them, there is no means by 
which the East Coast boat-owners can 
obtain compensation for the losses in- 
flicted upon them, except by civil pro- 
ceedings against the persons who were 
guilty of the acts complained of. The 
only statutory provisions applicable in 
such cases are those contained in the 
Riot (Damages) Act, 1886, and Section 
515 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, 
neither of which have, I believe, any 
application to the case in question. 


Mr. HARRY FOSTER asked whe- | 
ther, in view of the serious defect in the | 


law to which the hon. and learned 
Member had just called attention, Her 
Majesty’s Government would bring in a 
Measure for the purpose of remedying 
this defect so far as shipping property 
was concerned. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL: My 
hon. Friend will recognise that a Ques- 
tion asking Her Majesty’s Government 
to bring in a Bill for such a purpose 
must be addressed to the Leader of the 
House ; but I will say, on my own be- 
half, that this question of making a 
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neighbourhood liable is one of very great | 
difficulty, and could only be undertaken | 
| would be at all altered or interfered with 


after the very gravest consideration. 


UGANDA RAILWAY. 
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how it is proposed to meet the additional 
outlay of £500,000 in the present 
financial year on the Uganda Railway ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will allow me to answer 
that question? A Bill will at once be 
introduced authorising the necessary 
payments from the Consolidated Fund, 
and authorising the Treasury for that 
purpose to borrow by terminable annui- 
ties for periods not exceeding 30 years. 
Those annuities are to be paid out of 
the moneys annually provided by Par- 
liament for the foreign and colonial 
services, and, if these are insufficient, 
out of the Consolidated Fund. The 
excess of receipts over annual working 
expenses will be paid into the Ex- 
chequer. 


ARMY HORSES (CURRAGH). 

*Mr. J. L. CAREW (Dublin, College 
Green) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War, whether he is 
aware that conveyances and _ horses 
belonging to the Army Department as 
the Curragh Camp have for some years 
been used for private purposes, in con- 
travention of the Army Regulations and 
to the injury of the hackney car trade in 
the towns of Newbridge and Kildare ; 
and, whether he will see that the practice 
is discontinued ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): There appears to be 
some divergence of practice in the 
different branches of the service, and the 
employment of Government horses for 
purposes not of a strictly military char- 
acter has from time to time been sanc- 
tioned by commanding officers, such em- 
ployment being specially brought to 
notice in the inspection reports. The 
attention of the Commander-in-Chief has 
been drawn to the question, and the 
matter will be further considered. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Str ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
S.) asked whether the order of business 


owing to the all-night Sitting. What 


| Supply would be taken on Friday ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg to| SURY asked that a Question should be 
The 


ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer, | put on the Paper for to-morrow. 
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Supply taken would not be of a very 
controversial character. 

Mr. J. MORLEY asked if it was 
intended to proceed with the third Order 
to-night ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY hoped that they would make 
progress with the Conciliation (Trade 
Disputes) Bill, which is uncontroversial. 


RAILWAY ASSESSORS (SCOTLAND) 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 

Bill to provide Superannuation Allow- 
ances for the Assessor of Railways and | 
Canals in Scotland, and for the clerks 
and other officers employed by him ;| 
ordered to be brought in by the Lord 
Advocate and Mr. Anstruther; presented 
accordingly, and read the First time ; to 
be read a Second time To-morrow, and to 


be printed.—{ Bill 267.] 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 

As amended (by the Standing Com-| 
mittee) considered :— 
Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said that it would save time 





if they had some idea given them of | 
the Bill as it now stood as compared | 
with what it was when it was read a/| 


Second time. Into the details of the 
alterations made he did not care to go, 
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but Members generally had a_ very | 
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of the views of agricultural bodies that 
there was a very strong inclination not 
to accept any Measure which increased 
agricultural burdens. It was a sine qua 
non that noaddition should be madeonany 
pretence to the rates. Again there were 
those who thought that the time was 
hardly well chosen for dealing with this 
question. The whole matter, it was 
urged, was being revolutionised at the 
present moment. He was not speaking 
on behalf of what was calledymotor power. 
Pending their decision that they were 
proceeding in a right groove, they ought 
at any rate, to protect the public funds 
from being engaged in enterprises of this 
kind. The railway system of the coun- 
try had hitherto been developed at the 
cost of private enterprise, and before 
they agreed to rates being placed at the 
disposal of those who desired to engage 
in railway speculation, they ought to be 
told whether the plan met with the ap- 
proval of the responsible Government of 
the day. Ifthe Government intended 
to keep the Measure in safe and narrow 
limits no great harm would be done, 
because he believed the ratepayers’ re- 
presentatives would, as a rule, take good 
care their money was not spent recklessly 
in light railway enterprises. As to the 
question of gauge, there were many per- 
sons who thought that the extension of 


( o is ° . . 
jour existing railway system, in certain 


districts, at any rate, upon the same 
gauge as the present lines would be a very 
useful addition to our system of locomo- 
tion, but that the moment there was an 
alteration in the gauge, nine out of ten 
of the advantages which were supposed 
to result from the introduction of light 
railways would be destroyed. He did 


meagre means of becoming acquainted | not ask the President of the Board of 


with what took place in those recesses of 


the House—[laughter|—to which this 
Bill had been referred. This Bill had 
been relegated to one of the purlieus of 
the House—|[/aughter|—and he thought 
the Minister in charge of the Bill should 
inform them of the changes made in it. 
They should have some evidence that the 
Bill now before them was the same Bill 
which obtained the sanction of the 
House on the Second Reading. As to 
the subject generally, he thought there 
was a great deal of misconception. It 
was said that these light railways would 
confer an enormous boon on agriculture, 
but he could only say from his experience 


First Lord of the Treasury. 


Trade to commit himself in the abstract 
to the principle that under no conceivable 
circumstances should a railway up a 
/mountain side be allowed to vary in 
| gauge from the regulation ; but if there 
were to be little paltry tramways con- 
structed all over the country, so far from 
developing the system of locomotion, 4 
retrograde step would be taken which it 
would take years to overcome. In con- 
clusion, he expressed the hope that this 
|Government would at the outset show 
|they were desirous of safeguarding the 
‘interests of the public, and that above 


‘all things they would lend a ready ear to 


| those who discountenanced, as he most 
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distinctly did, the tendency of the Bill 
to place private property at the disposal 
of speculators or ambitious local authori- 
ties without the safeguard of Parlia- 
mentary control. It was true that pro- 
perty could only be taken after inquiry 
by a Board of Trade official, but he 
reminded the House that, after all, such 
an Official was a nominee of the Crown. 
THE PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE(Mr. C.T. Ritcuiz, Croydon) 
was very muchafraid his right hon. Friend 
and he were at issue on one of the most 
fundamental principles of the Bill, and 
he accordingly expected that any expla- 
nations he might give were not likely to 
remove the objections the right hon. 
Gentleman entertained to the Measure. 
The provision as to the setting up of a 
tribunal regarding the acquisition of land 
other than the Parliamentary tribunal 
which now existed had been cordially 
assented to by the House. It was either 
a good thing or a bad thing that light 
railways should be constructed. If it 
was a good thing, as he thought it was, 
it was evident light railways could not be 
promoted at such a low cost as would 
enable them to convey goods at a cheap 
rate if the present Parliamentary pro- 
cedure were to be adhered to. As to the 
official of the Board of Trade being a 
nominee of the Crown, he reminded the 
right hon. Gentleman that the President 
of the Board of Trade was responsible to 
Parliament for everything that took place 
in his Department. He further reminded 
his right hon. Friend that by the Bill 
they set up a body of Commissioners who 
would be representative more of public 
opinion than of  officialism. Any 
scheme, he thought, which passed in- 
vestigation at the hands of those Com- 
missioners of the Board of Trade would 
be one which would meet with the 
approval of the Parliamentary tribunal 
if that were called in. - In respect to 
gauge, every scheme woud be treated on 
its own merits where possible. It was 
well the gauge should be the same as the 
present railways in order to avoid the 
expense of transhipment ; but the right 
hon, Gentleman would admit there were 
conditions to which that would not 
apply ; if they were to insist upon the 
ordinary gauge in mountainous districts, 
it would mean that there would be no 
light railways constructed there at all. 
Again, he assured his right hon. Friend 
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that the Central Chamber of Agriculture 
had passed a resolution in favour of the 
Bill, and that the Board of Trade had 
received copies of resolutions passed by a 
very large’ number—40 or 50—of local 
bodies in agricultural districts in which 
the desirability of rates being available, 
under circumstances, was recognised. 
His right hon. Friend spoke of the rates 
being used for railway speculation, but 
in the next sentence he really answered 
himself, for he there said the ratepayers’ 
representatives would take good care 
their money was not recklessly squan- 
dered. [Mr. J. Lowrner: ‘‘In most 
cases.’?] He did not think they could 
do*much more than provide for the 
majority. Then his right hon. Friend 
desired to know what the Government 
intended to do with regard to the 
Amendment on which he was in a 
minority in the Standing Committee, and 
asked the Government to stick to their 
Bill. That was exactly what they were 
going to do. When he was in a minority 
he was rather in favour of some Amend- 
ment of the Bill, and the majority 
approved of the provision then under 
discussion. There were two classes of 
railway which, it was anticipated, would 
be made under this Bill — namely, 
branches of main lines and steam tram- 
ways. He did not think any material 
alteration had been made in the Bill. 
The Grand Committee went thoroughly 
into all the questions involved, and, he 
thought, disposed of the Bill in a satis- 
factory manner. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ 

Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside) could assure the House that 
no Bill had ever gone through Com- 
mittee with fewer changes than had the 
present Bill. The Bill, as it left the 
House on the Second Reading, allowed 
the local authorities to construct and 
work light railways. The right hon. 
Member for the London University came 
down with an Amendment to omit the 
words ‘‘ construct and work,’’ and in a 
moment of weakness the President of the 
Board of Trade was disposed to make 
some concession, but the Committee stood 
by the Bill. So far from the proposal in 
the Bill being one for the speculation in 
railways by the local authorities, it was 
one which provided that local authorities 
should have the power and control over 
the matter, and not railway companies. 
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Surely they had heard enough from Mem- 
bers representing agricultural constitu- 
encies during the last few years, of the 
harsh dealing of railway companies with 
the agricultural interest. Here was a 
Measure introduced with a view to 
benefit agriculture. The demand for it 
came entirely from the agricultural in- 
terest, the Bill was promoted in the agri- 
cultural interest, and he said that if the 
local authorities were to have power to 
construct and work railways they would 
simply hand over the working and con- 
struction to the railway companies, they 
would place the local authorities entirely 
at the mercy of the railway companies, 


and very few tramways would be con- | 


structed unless they gave some guaran- 
tees to the railway companies. He 
thought his right hon. Friend need be 
under no apprehension that the local 
authorities would enter into railway 
speculations. 
the Bill had come back to the House 
mainly in the condition in which it left 
it, with some beneficial changes, and if 
other changes were to be made, they 
must be in the way of enlarging the 
scope of the Bill and not of restricting it. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) said that as he moved the 
Amendment in the Grand Committee to 
which reference had been made, perhaps 
he might be allowed to say a few words. 
He concurred with the right hon. Gen- 


tleman the Member for Thanet in depre- | 


cating the proposal that local authorities 
should be allowed to make railways with 
ratepayers’ money ; and believed also 
that the existence of this power would 
discourage their being made either by 
railways or independent companies. 
That question, however, would, no 
doubt, be discussed when Clause 3 was 
reached. In fact, however, the Bill on 
this point stood as it was on the Second 
Reading, and, while, therefore, agreeing 
in principle that the power given was 
dangerous and would diminish the value 
of the Bill, he thought the result of the 
proceedings in the Grand Committee was 
no reason why they should not now pro- 
ceed to consider the Amendments. 

Mr. E. W. BYRNE (Essex, Wal- 
thamstow) could not discover from the 
Bill what a light railway was. That was 
a matter which deserved consideration 
at the very outset. They had heard 
from the right hon. Gentleman in charge 


Mr. A. J. Mundella. 
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of the Measure that what was expected 
under the Bill would be either that short 
branches would be made in connection 
with main lines, or that something in the 
nature of steam tramways would be con- 
structed. But, unless he had overlooked 
|something in the perusal of the Bill, it 
appeared to him it was left entirely to 
the discretion of the Board of Trade to 
say whether or not an undertaking, how- 
ever great—even supposing it was a rail- 
| way of the ordinary gauge running from 
|Land’s End to John o’ Groats—should 
|be a light railway under the Act. He 
found Sub-section 3 of Clause 9 stated :— 





“Tf the Board of Trade on such consideration 
are of opinion that by reason of the magnitude 
|of the proposed undertaking or of the effect 
| thereof on the undertaking of any railway com- 
| pany existing at the time, or for any other 

special reason relating to the undertaking, the 
| proposals of the promoters ought to be submitted 
to Parliament they shall confirm the Order.” 


|It appeared to him to leave it solely in 
_the discretion of the Department to say 
| whether a railway should be constructed 
| without the ordinary provisions and safe- 
| guards of ordinary railways, and yet be 
‘an ordinary railway to all intents and 
purposes. He would ask the right hon. 
'Gentleman to tell them before the Bill 
|passed through this stage that some 
definition would be introduced or some 
further safeguard brought in to show that 
this was really not meant by the Bill. 
Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) 
alluding to the observations of the hon. 
and learned Member for Essex, said for 
his part he thought, on the whole, the 
| Bill was better as it was, with this matter 
\left in the discretion of the Light Rail- 
way Commissioners and the Board of 
Trade. He was seldom able to support 
the suggestions of the right hon. Mem- 
| ber for Thanet on economic matters, and 
|he was not able to support him on the 
| present occasion. In the defeat of the 
|Government to which the right hon. 
| Gentleman had referred, he regretted to 
say that he supported the Government, 
and found himself in rather an awkward 
| position. He had learned a lesson from 
|it. His idea then was that too much 
temptation was being given under the 
clause of the Bill they were considering 
to local authorities to plunge into specu- 
lation in the matter of railways which 
might lead them to impose important 
additions to the rates. His right hon. 
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Friend the Member for Sheffield said he 
did not think the local authorities would 
Junge into such extravagance. But in 
Ireland there had been tremendous ex- 
travagance with regard to this experi- 
ment, and many local authorities were 
labouring under serious difficulties be- 
cause of the speculations they had been 
obliged to take up in connection with 
light railways. In the vote he gave on 
the Committee he was thinking of pro- 
tecting local authorities. But those who 
voted for the Amendment, which was 
carried, were thinking of the general 
principle of allowing the local authorities 
of Great Britain to carry out the works 
themselves. He was in favour of that 
general principle, and he was glad to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman say he would 
not go back upon what the Committee 
did, but would stick to the Bill in the 
shape in which it had come down to the 
House. He wished the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given them a little more in- 
formation on other defeats he sustained, 
because that was not the only one. There 
was an Amendment introduced to exempt 
light railways from the Railway Pas- 
senger Duty, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man voted against it, but it was carried. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would adopt the same decision here as 


Light 


he had announced in the case of the| 
previous defeat, and that he would sup- | 


port the Bill in its present shape, and 
exempt these light railways from the 
operation of the Railway Passenger Duty. 


There was another Amendment carried 


which provided that wherever there was 
a compulsory acquisition of land for the 


yurpose of constructing railways there | 
I s ) 


should be no compensation paid for com- 
pulsory disturbance. 

Mr. RITCHIE : It was carried only 
by the casting vote of the Chairman. 

Mr. LOUGH said that was a very 
suspicious remark, and he hoped it did 
not indicate that the Government were 
going to go back on their defeat on that 
point. He hoped they would not do 
that, but that they would support the 
Bill as it came back from the Grand 
Committee. But the main ground of 
his objection to the Bill, as he stated on 
the Second Reading, had never been 
met at all, and at the last moment he 
would appeal to the right hon. Gentle- 
man and ask whether he could not do 
something to consider it. He thought 
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the financial clauses of the Bill were far 
from right. The interest which the 
Treasury would charge the local authori- 
ties, it was true, had been reduced from 
£3 10s. to £3 2s. 6d., but that was a 
very slight Amendment. He thought 
the principle on which assistance should 
be given was that the Government 
should furnish a small grant at interest 
not exceeding 2 per cent. for a certain 
number of years—say 10, 15, or 20—on 
condition that the line should be built. 
He was told by one of the highest rail- 
way authorities in the House that all 
the railways that were required in many 
districts in England could be built if a 
guarantee of this kind could be given. 
He might be met with the experience of 
Ireland in the matter of guarantees, but 
what was wrong there was not the prin- 
ciple but the amount of the guarantee. 
The guarantee given was 5 per cent., 
which allowed the greatest extravagance. 
What would be the effect of a guarantee 
from the Treasury of 2 per cent. ? Any 
profits that might be earned—whether 
they were 4, 1, or 14 per cent.—would 
|go to meet the guarantee, so that the 
| £1,000,000 proposed under the Bill 
| would go a very long way if this prin- 
ciple of guarantee were adopted. He 
desired to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
a question with reference to the answer 
he had given as to the Snowdon Railway. 
He created a feeling of alarm in his 
mind when he told the House that the 
| Board of Trade had no control whatever 
over that railway. He thought the 
House should know what were the cir- 
cumstances under which a railway could 
be constructed and carry passengers, and 
| yet entirely escape from the jurisdiction 
|of the Board of Trade. It seemed to 
him a very extraordinary thing that this 
should be the case, and he thought the 
|right hon. Gentleman should take some 
|steps to bring such an enterprise within 
the purview of his Department. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) said 
he could not see what was meant, under 
the Bill, by ‘‘light railway.’’ He 
would have liked to see the President 
of the Board of Trade defining exactly 
what a light railway was—whether it 
was to be a 30-inch or 36-inch gauge. 
According to the Bil] it seemed quite 
possible for a company, having power, 
to construct or to work a railway that 


might be authorised by Order under this 
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Act, to construct and work, or to work 
that railway. Having got power to 
construct a 4 ft. 84 in. railway, how 
could they make that a light railway ? 
He could not see that the clause giving 
this power was applicable at all to the 
title light railway, and he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman required to alter 
it so as to say what gauge the light 
railway was to be. The late President 
of the Board of Trade had spoken about 
the railway companies not having the 
working of these lines. His own view 
was that County Councils could not 
work these railways. It would be a 
failure, and he would tell the House 
why. No light railway made and 
worked by a County Council would be a 
success unless the railway company that 
may join the line were agreeable that 
the County Council should run the 
railway. The larger company would 
kill the light railway by rates. Again, 
who was to decide what rates were to be 
charged? He thought the Bill was very 
weak in not defining what a light rail- 
way was in contradistinction to the 
general 4 ft. 8} in. gauge. 

Mr. A. C. HUMPHREYS-OWEN 
(Montgomery) thought his hon. Friend 
was not quite aware of the great diffi- 
culty there was in defining a light 
railway. The real fact was that a light 
railway was a cheap railway, and the 
question of the gauge did not enter into 
the matter at all. One way of making 
it cheap was to relax the restrictions of 
the Board of Trade. Those restrictions 
were absolutely necessary for their great 
trunk lines, but they were absolutely 
unnecessary on little lines running into 
remote rural districts. The question of 
gauge was one which must depend 
entirely upon local circumstances. For 
instance, in North Wales, where they 
had a homogeneous traffic of slates from 
the quarries down to the main line, it 
was carried with very great cheapness 
and very satisfactorily on a gauge of 
1 ft. 11} in. On the other hand, where 
they had agricultural products which 
were not destined for consumption at 
the next market town but were merely 
being collected to be forwarded on to 
great centres, there, in order to avoid 
the cost of transhipment, it would be 
necessary to have the standard gauge of 
4 ft. 8} in. throughout, otherwise the 
cost of transhipment might entirely 
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destroy the value of the line. He hoped 
the Government would not in this case 
embark upon the very difficult, if not 
impossible, task of attempting to define 
what should be a light railway, but 
would offer every facility for making 
the railways as cheaply as possible. 

Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) said 
on the point raised by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Gateshead, he would like 
to say that he entirely agreed with his 
hon. Friend who had just spoken, and 
thought the Government had exercised a 
very wise discretion in not attempting 
to define a light railway. The whole 
scheme and plan of the Bill was to leave 
a very large discretion to the authority 
it was proposed to constitute, and the 
cases in different parts of the country 
were so various that no definition would 
suit them all. He hoped, therefore, 
the Government would stand firm on 
this point. As regarded the general 
question, all he wished to say at this 
stage was that, having attended care- 
fully the Debates of the Grand Com- 
mittee, he did not think it could be said 
that the Bill had been altered to such 
an extent as to make it substantially 
different from the Bill which was read a 
Second time. A good many minor 
changes were introduced in Grand Com- 
mittee, and he thought, on the whole, 
the Bill had been improved, but these 
changes were not those which went to 
the principle of the Measure. Although 
he did not at all deny that there were 
many important questions which re- 
mained for the House to settle at this 
stage, and although he still regretted 
that the Bill was referred to a Grand 
Committee at all, still he did not think 
it was competent for anyone who had 
followed the discussions there to say that 
the Bill was so substantially altered as 
to make it necessary that they should 
reconsider the main points which the 
House had already affirmed. 

*Sirm HENRY MEYSEY-THOMP- 
SON (Stafford, Handsworth) said he 
did not think the question of gauge 
was of paramount importance. The 
great expense of making railways at 
present in agricultural districts was 
caused by the requirements of the Board 
of Trade. The real way in which to get 
a cheap railway was to have very little 
official restriction, but if they were com- 
pelled to make platforms, as at present, 
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that cost £300, to have signal-boxes all 
over the place, a station house, and con- 
veniences for everybody at every station, 
they must necessarily be involved in a 
large expenditure. The information 
laid before the National Railway Con- 
gress showed that the distinguishing 
feature of local lines in Holland 
was the special privilege given in the 
matter of regulations affecting their con- 
struction and working, and if they did 
not run faster than 12} miles an hour 
they were hardly subject to any special 
rules as railways at all. They were 
treated as though they were ordinary 
vehicles drawn by horses or in any 
other way. He hoped that Members 
of the House would try their best 
to pass this Bill into law. There 
were many districts, he was sure, in 
which it would be extremely useful, 
and he believed that what they had to 
aim at was to enable the railways to be 
constructed so cheaply that they would 
pay their way. If they surrounded 
them with regulations and difficulties, 
it would pay no one to make them, and 
the result would be that they would not 
be made. 

Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough) said it seemed to him that the 
doing away with the restrictions now 
imposed by the Board of Trade upon 
the construction of railways was a new 
departure of a serious character. He 
took it that these restrictions were im- 
posed in the interests of the community, 
and as these light railways would have 
to go through more or less populous 
districts it seemed to him there was very 
great danger in relaxing the well-con- 
sidered regulations which had been found 
necessary up to now for the protection 
of the public. These railways must 
cross highways upon which there was a 
considerable amount of passenger and 
vehicular traftic, and, in view of the fact 
that there was a strong desire on the 
part of a large number of people to make 
it compulsory upon railway companies to 
put bridges over main roads where they 
crossed them instead of the old dan- 
gerous system of level crossings, he 
thought they should be subject to some 
restriction. Or were they to make their 
light railways upon the lines on which 
they were made in Chicago, where all 
that was considered at a level crossing 
was that a man or woman should stand 
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there and let down a stick across the 
road when a train was approaching ? 
He hoped the President of the Board of 
| Trade would realise that the relaxation 
of these restrictions was a very serious 
matter. As to the question of gauge, 
no doubt there was very considerable 
difficulty in saying what was a light 
railway, but still he did not agree that 
a 4 ft. 84 in. gauge was not a light rail- 
way. He had had considerable ex- 
perience in the construction of light 
railways, and he had never laid down 
any other than a 4 ft. 84 in. gauge. In 
his opinion, it would be a very great 
mistake for County or District Councils 
or any other authority to lay down 
railways under this Act of any other 
gauge that 4 ft. 8} in., because, speak- 
ing with considerable experience, he 
could assure the House that the cost of 
transhipment was a most serious matter. 
It was foolish for any man to tell him 
that joining up to a 4 ft. 84 in. existing 
main line with a 3 ft. or 2ft. 6 in. 
gauge railway was not handicapping 
that railway from the very commence- 
ment. He desired to enter his protest 
against the new departure to which he 
had already referred, without carefully 
considering what they were doing, and 
to express a hope that it was not too late 
even now for the President of the Board 
of Trade to put a clause in the Bill 
declaring that all light railways con- 
structed under this Bill should be of a 
4 ft. 84 in. gauge, so as to be able to 
join up to their existing railways. If 
he did that, he would never regret it. 
Sir W. HART DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford) said that if they tried to define too 
much they would make the Bill an absolute 
dead letter in many parts of the country. 
He could not imagine anything more 
destructive to a Bill of this kind than to 
lay it down that one particular gauge 
should be adopted. Wherever it was 
possible, it was perfectly obvious that 
the’ main trunk line should be utilised 
for the promotion of the objects of the 
Bill, and that the same gauge should be 
adopted for the light railways. On the 
other hand, there were cases, as in 
Wales, where a railway with a 2-foot 
gauge might be of enormous utility. It 
was, therefore, absurd to lay down a 
hard-and-fast line as to gauge. He 
would, however, suggest to his right hon. 
Friend whether it would not be advisable 
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to so far define a light railway as to 
say that it should not have a greater 
maximum speed than 12 miles an hour. 
Such a restriction would not only be a 
precautionary meusure as_ regarded 
human life, but it would also be a 
protection for stock, and would do away 
with the necessity of erecting expensive 
fencing. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) said they were agreed that in 
order to get light railways to work they 
must relax the expense caused by Par- 
liamentary inquiries, and also the ex- 
pense caused by the Board of Trade 
restrictions. But there was one duty 
that he did not see imposed by the Bill 
either upon the Commissioners or upon 
the Board of Trade. That was the duty 
of inquiring into the solvency of the 
projectors of a scheme. He thought it a 
matter of the highest importance that 
the financial aspect should be looked 
into both by the Commissioners, who 
had no duty of that sort put upon them 
at present, and also by the Board of 
Trade when the matter came before 
them. He could not conceive anything 
more mischievous than that people 
should take up wild-cat schemes, getting 
them in a cheap way from the Board of 
Trade, without the prospect of being 
able to actually carry them out, and 
merely to use them as a block against 
other schemes. The position of the 
Commissioners did not seem to him large 
enough to attract the class of men whom 
they wanted to serve upon such a Com- 
mission. Only one of them was being 
paid £1,000 a year ; the other two they 
expected to get to serve voluntarily. 
But they did not give sufficient dignity 
to the position, sufficient power to 
inquire into the whole aspect of the case 
when it was brought before them, to get 
the best class of men. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) remarked that, though the 
narrow gauge lines in Wales had been 
of great service, it was generally ad- 
mitted that the wide gauge would be 
much more satisfactory both for agri- 
cultural and mineral purposes. Many 
of these lines had been constructed 
originally for the purposes of slate 
quarries. The slate quarries had stopped 
work, and the lines had fallen into 
disuse, for the simple reason that it cost 
too much to tranship goods brought 
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down by them. If those lines had been 
originally made on the same gauge as 
the Cambrian line, they would have 
been of considerable service. He was 
told, too, by those who understood the 
subject, that there was no substantial 
difference between the cost of laying 
down a wide gauge railway and that of 
laying down a narrow gauge line. At 
any rate, he was positive that in the 
two or three cases that had come under 
his observation it would be very easy to 
lay down the wide gauge. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGG (Yorks, W.R., 
Keighley) contended that it was essen- 
tial that all the details of the Bill should 
be discussed in order to make it a prac- 
tical Measure. The desirability of 
having these railways at all was not 
altogether very clear. A large amount 
of produce was now brought into London 
by road even from a distance of 30 
miles, and in other districts tramways 
had been laid along the roads for con- 
venience. If it came to a question of 
these railways being placed in opposition 
to the other railways in the country, he 
was quite sure that the cost of tranship- 
ment would be fatal to them, and, in 
addition to that, in many cases the 
existing companies would construct them 
themselves. It would be very difficult 
to get people to invest their money in 
them; and he strongly advised the 
House, before committing themselves to 
the details of the Bill, to be assured 
that they would be carefully thought 
out. 


Motion, “ That the Bill as amended (by 
the Standing Committee) be considered,” 
put and agreed to. 


Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.) 
moved that the following clause be read 
a Second time :— 


RESTRICTION ON ACQUIREMENT OF LAND 
OTHERWISE THAN BY AGREEMENT. 
‘Where land is acquired by a light railway 
company under this Act otherwise than by 
agreement, the following provisions shall apply : 
the Board of Trade shall not make any order 
for acquiring the whole or any part of any 
park, garden, or pleasure ground; or other 
ground, the property of a railway company or 
canal company, which is or may be required for 
the purposes of their undertaking, or any land 
which, in the opinion of the Board of Trade, is 
being held and may be required for the 
extension of a factory or public work.” 
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He said that the right hon. Gentleman 
had said that the powers conferred on 
the Board of Trade under this Bill were 
somewhat similar to the powers which 
had been conferred by Parliament on 
other Government Departments. This 
was scarcely the actual fact. It was 
perfectly true that Parliament had from 
time to time in recent years devolved 
upon other authorities powers with 
regard to the acquisition of land. 
for public purposes; but those powers 
had been devolved under the Public 
Health Acts and under the various Local 
Government Acts, and had been de- 
volved, not upon Government Depart- 
ments, but upon local representative 
authorities. Under this Bill very large 
changes would take place in the manner 
in which land could be appropriated by 
a public department. Hitherto no 
public department had possessed such 
authority. The Bill practically placed 
in the hands of the Board of Trade very 
large power with regard to proposals for 
the acquisition of land for the purposes 
of light railways. As a matter of fact, 
as had been pointed out, considerable 
powers already existed under which land 
could be acquired, but they did not exist 
for the purposes for which land could be 
acquired under this Bill. He wished 
under his clause to give that protection 
which ought to be given to owners of 
property who held it for the purposes 
referred to in the clause. There was no 
provision in the Bill to prevent an order 
being issued causing an inquiry to be 
made of a more or less public character 
by the Light Railways Commissioners 
as to the acquisition of land‘ under any 
circumstances and in any place, and it 
was because he felt there ought to be 
protection for individual proprietors, 
that he moved his Amendment. [‘ Hear, 
hear !”] | 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
said he did not know what the intentions 
of the Government with regard to this 
clause might be, but he thought it ought 
to be opposed. To begin with, it was 
rather indefinite in its terms. It ap- 
peared to have no reference to that kind 
of property the hon. Gentleman wished 
to protect, but to refer only to property 
belonging to a railway or canal company. 
The question of whether private property 
was to be interfered with or not was 
the whole essence of an application for 
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an Order under the Bill, and was the 
question which the Commissioners would 
have to decide. This was the first time 
it had been proposed to put any legis- 
lative restrictions on applications from 
railways. If a light railway company 
was to be prevented from acquiring any 
property of an _ existing railway 
company the whole object of the Bill 
would be deféated—namely, to en- 
able a light railway company to 
obtain communication to existing lines. 
The clause said that land was not to be 
acquired when, in the opinion of the 
Board of Trade, it might be wanted for 
the extension of a factory or public 
work. On this there arose the question, 
what was the meaning of the expres- 
sion “ public work”? Was a school a 
public work within the meaning of the 
clause? If it was not why should it be 
excluded from the operation of the 
clause? In his opinion, the provisions of 
the clause were most invidious. 

Mr. RITCHIE said that it was im- 
possible for the Government to assent to 
this clause. The object of the Bill was 
to promote light and, therefore, cheap 
railways. He thought it might safely 
be assumed that no railway company or 
corporation would ever apply to acquire 
property of great value if they could 
possibly avoid taking it. Cases such as 
the hon. Member wished to provide 
against would, therefore, seldom arise. 
The Government, however, could not 
agree to the insertion of the clause, 
because, in exceptional cases, it might 
have the effect of preventing the acquisi- 
tion of necessary land and the construc- 
tion of a railway. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington,S8.) 
hoped the clause would not be added to 
the Bill, as it might prevent very desir- 
able railway extensions. Owing to the 
restrictive action of certain large pro- 
prietors of parks and pleasure grounds 
when railways were first made, some 
districts of the country remained to this 
day undeveloped by railway communica- 
tion. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) regretted that the Government 
should refuse to agree to this clause, 
which was similar to one which appeared 
in the Publie Health (Scotland) Bill. 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, E.) was glad that the Government 
opposed this clause, because it would 
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place difficulties, amounting in some;of any interest of a limited owner 
cases to an absolute veto, in the way of | would have to be paid into the Court of 
the construction of light railways. If|Chancery, a course which would involve 
the clause were carried some one owner | the railway company in great expense, 
or occupier in a district, might, by his | It should be observed that his clause was 
action, prevent the construction of a not compulsory. All he asked-was that 
railway in that locality. | there should be power to order that the 
/money should be paid directly into a 
Question, “ That the Clause be read a| bank or to trustees, in order to save the 
Second time,” put and negatived. |expenses attending a compulsory pay- 
|ment into Court. In the discussion in 
Mr. J. C. MACDONA (Southwark, | Committee it was said that this clause 
Rotherhithe) had placed the following | was unnecessary, because the 11th Clause 
new Clause upon the paper :— | of the Bill said :— 


| “An order under this Act may contain 
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THE UTILISATION OF ABANDONED CANALS | provisions consistent with this Act for the 


FOR SITES OF LIGHT RAILWAYS. 


“Where, under Section forty-five of the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, a warrant | 
has been granted by the Board of Trade autho- | 
rising the abandonment of any unnecessary or | 
derelict canal, an application may be made, 
with the consent of the proprietors of such canal, 
to the Light Railway Commissioners for an 
order authorising a light railway upon the site 
of such canal, if such order shall be made and 
confirmed as required by this Act, the said pro- 
prietors shall be at liberty to sell and transfer 
the site of such canal to the person or persons 
authorised by such order to construct the light 
railway upon such terms as may be agreed be- 
tween the said proprietors and the said person 
or persons.” 


The hon. Member said he did not pro- 
pose to move, as he had been assured by 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
whose view was supported by the 
Attorney General, that all that was 
sought to be effected by this clause 
could be effected by an Order of the 
Board of Trade. 

Sir W. CAMERON GULL (Devon, 
Barnstaple) moved the following 
new Clause :— 


PURCHASE MONEY PAYABLE TO LIMITED 
OWNERS TO BE DEPOSITED OR PAID TO 
TRUSTEES. 

“Any money exceeding the sum of twenty 
pounds payable by a light railway company in 
respect of any land, or any interest therein pur- 
chased or taken from any limited owner may, 


notwithstanding the provisions of section sixty- | 


nine of the Lands Clauses Act, 1845, be de- 
posited in a bank or paid to trustees, as pro- 
vided by section seventy-one of that Act.” 


| Incorporation, subject to such exceptions and 


variations as may be mentioned in the order, of 
all or any of the provisions of the Clauses Acts 
as defined by this Act.” 


That, however, in his opinion was not 
sufficient, and it was in order that there 
|might be no ambiguity in the matter 
that he proposed this clause. He held 
that it was very desirable that no avoid- 
|able expense should be incurred in con- 
nection with the construction of these 
light railways. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
that the Bill sanctioned the preparation 
‘of orders making exceptions and varia- 
tions in the provisions of the Lands 
Clauses Acts, but did not go as far as 
|this Amendment, which would really 
negative the provisions of those Acts. 
|The question was whether the Lands 
|Clauses Act should be amended in the 
/way suggested? He hoped that the 
House would not amend the Act in this 
| way or in this form. If any alteration 
had to be made, there was no reason why 
|it should not be done by an amendment 
\of the Lands Clauses Act, but this was 
'a much more serious matter than pro- 
|bably the hen. Baronet thought. It 
| would not be within the purview of the 
object of a Light Railways Measure to 
isweep away the whole restriction as to 
|the method in which the money should 
| be dealt with. 
Mr. BRYCE admitted that his 
|sympathies were with the object of the 
|hon. Gentleman opposite. There would 
'be a large number of cases under this 








He explained that his object was to! Bill in which it would be extremely 
diminish the cost of constructing light | desirable to save expense and avoid 
railways as much as possible. If this) cumbersome procedure. If the 
clause were not added to the Bill any | Attorney General could hoid out any 
sum exceeding £20 payable in respect|hope of bringing in a one-clause Bill 
Mr, F. A. Channing. 
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to amend the Lands Clauses Act in the 
way suggested, there would not be any 
objection to it, nor would it take up 
much time. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
will consider it. 

Mr. W. T. HOWELL (Denbigh 
Boroughs) supported the Amendment. 
He pointed out that this Bill altered 
the present system of railway promotion. 
It was not an argument against the 
suggestion that they were interfering in 
a tinkering way with the system which 
at present existed. He had always 
understood that the object of the Govern- 
ment was to allow Light Railways to be 
made immediately in the different 
districts of the country where they were 
now longing for better communication 
with the trunk lines. If they had to 
wait until another Act was passed to 
enable these lines to be made cheaply, it 
seemed to him that thedelay would befatal 
so far as assistance was to be given to 
agriculture by the making of Light 
Railways. But immediately a proposal 
was made to amend the Lands Clauses 
Act, other amending suggestions would 
be brought forward, and the reform 
would be a more laborious affair than 
was imagined. 

Mr. BYRNE pointed out that it was 
not a question of getting the land more 
easily or not. The real question involved 
was whether they were to deal with 
moneys of a certain amount in a 
different way in the case of heavy rail- 
ways and in the case of light railways. 
It seemed to him that the reasoning of 
the Attorney General was just, and that 
the protection of the funds was equally 
necessary in both cases. 

Mr. LOGAN suggested that the 
clause should be amended by inserting 
the words “any moneys not exceeding 
the sum of £500 or £1,000.” If Light 
Railways were to be constructed, it was 
desirable that facilities should be placed 
in the way of those who promoted them. 
Corporations, for example, competent to 
promote light railways would be sub- 
stantial concerns, and the Board of Trade 
would have ample power to see that the 
bodies constructing railways would have 
ample means to carry out the work. 
Some sum should be inserted in the 
clause. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE thought that 
the Government would do well to accept 
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the clause as it stood, at least as far as 
the Second Reading of it was concerned, 
some words being inserted afterwads to 
make it workable. Chancery proceedings 
were exceedingly expensive and cum- 
brous. It was not only a matter of 
cheapening the process for the con- 
stuction of light railways, but also for 
those who had to sell their land or other 
property. He invited the Attorney 
General to say now whether he would 
introduce the one-clause Bill which had 
been referred to for amending the Lands 
Clauses Act. If no such undertaking 
was given he hoped that the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite would go to a Division. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said there was 
one distinction under the Lands Clauses 
Act as to heavy and light railways. When 
money was paid into Court it waited 
there and whenever it was reinvested the 
promoters had to pay the cost. The money 
often lay in the Court for ten years. 
If they were dealing with a railway like 
the South Western or the Great Western, 
it did not matter whether the costs were 
paid now or ten years hence, but in the 
case of a small light railway there might 
be no capital funds available ten years 
hence out of which costs could be paid. 
He hoped, therefore, the Government 
would reconsider the point. 

Mr. RITCHIE warned hon. Gentle- 
men who desired amendments in various 
Acts of Parliament connected with rail- 
ways, that it would be extremely incon- 
venient to attempt to do so by means of 
the Light Railways Bill. If, however, 
his hon. Friend would consent to a limi- 
tation of the amount to £500, he should 
be prepared to aceept the principle of this 
particular Amendment. 


The clause having been read a Second 
time, 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
pursuance of the declaration of the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, moved to 
amend the Amendment by inserting the 
words 
“ any Order under this Act may, notwithstand- 
ing anything in the Lands Clauses Act, 
authorise the payment to trustees of any pur- 


chase money or compensation not exceeding 
£500.” 


Amendment agreed to; clause as 
amended, ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 
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place difficulties, amounting in some 
cases to an absolute veto, in the way of 
the construction of light railways. If 
the clause were carried some one owner 
or occupier in a district, might, by his 
action, prevent the construction of a 
railway in that locality. 


Question, “ That the Clause be read a 
Second time,” put and negatived. 


Mr. J. C. MACDONA (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe) had placed the following 
new Clause upon the paper :— 


THE UTILISATION OF ABANDONED CANALS 
FOR SITES OF LIGHT RAILWAYS. 


“Where, under Section forty-five of the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, a warrant 


has been granted by the Board of Trade autho- | 
rising the abandonment of any unnecessary or | 


derelict canal, an application may be made, 
with the consent of the proprietors of such canal, 
to the Light Railway Commissioners for an 
order authorising a light railway upon the site 
of such canal, if such order shall be made and 
confirmed as required by this Act, the said pro- 
prietors shall be at liberty to sell and transfer 
the site of such canal to the person or persons 
authorised by such order to construct the light 
railway upon such terms as may be agreed be- 
tween the said proprietors and the said person 
or persons.” 


The hon. Member said he did not pro- 
pose to move, as he had been assured by 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
whose view was 


Board of Trade. 

Sir W. CAMERON GULL (Devon, 
Barnstaple) moved the following 
new Clause :— 


PURCHASE MONEY PAYABLE TO LIMITED 
OWNERS TO BE DEPOSITED OR PAID TO 
TRUSTEES. 

“ Any money exceeding the sum of twenty 
pounds payable by a light railway company in 
respect of any land, or any interest therein pur- 
chased or taken from any limited owner may, 
notwithstanding the provisions of section sixty- 
nine of the Lands Clauses Act, 1845, be de- 
posited in a bank or paid to trustees, as pro- 
vided by section seventy-one of that Act.” 


He explained that his object was to 
diminish the cost of constructing light 
railways as much as possible. If this 
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Attorney General, that all that was) 
sought to be effected by this clause | 
could be effected by an Order of the) 
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of any interest of a limited owner 
| woul have to be paid into the Court of 
| Chancery, a course which would involve 
| the railway company in great expense, 
| It should be observed that his clause was 
|not compulsory. All he asked -was that 
| there should be power to order that the 
'money should be paid directly into a 
bank or to trustees, in order to save the 
|expenses attending a compulsory pay- 
iment into Court. In the discussion in 
| Committee it was said that this clause 
| was unnecessary, because the 11th Clause 
| of the Bill said :— 

| “An order under this Act may contain 
provisions consistent with this Act for the 
| Incorporation, subject to such exceptions and 
variations as may be mentioned in the order, of 
all or any of the provisions of the Clauses Acts 
as defined by this Act.” 


'That, however, in his opinion was not 
sufficient, and it was in order that there 
|might be no ambiguity in the matter 
'that he proposed this clause. He held 
that it was very desirable that no avoid- 
able expense should be incurred in con- 
nection with the construction of these 
light railways. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
that the Bill sanctioned the preparation 
of orders making exceptions and varia- 
tions in the provisions of the Lands 
Clauses Acts, but did not go as far as 
'this Amendment, which would really 
negative the provisions of those Acts. 
The question was whether the Lands 
Clauses Act should be amended in the 
way suggested? He hoped that the 
'House would not amend the Act in this 
| way or in this form. If any alteration 
had to be made, there was no reason why 
|it should not be done by an amendment 
|of the Lands Clauses Act, but this was 
'a much more serious matter than pro- 
|bably the hon. Baronet thought. It 
| would not be within the purview of the 
|object of a Light Railways Measure to 
|sweep away the whole restriction as to 
|the method in which the money should 
| be dealt with. 

Mr. BRYCE admitted that his 
|sympathies were with the object of the 
'hon. Gentleman opposite. There would 
‘be a large number of cases under this 
‘Bill in which it would be extremely 
‘desirable to save expense and avoid 
/cumbersome _ procedure. If the 


clause were not added to the Bill any| Attorney General could hold out any 
sum exceeding £20 payable in respect | hope of bringing in a one-clause Bill 


Mr, F. A. Channing. 
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to amend the Lands Clauses Act in the 
way suggested, there would not be any 
objection to it, nor would it take up 
much time. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
will consider it. 

Mr. W. T. HOWELL (Denbigh 
Boroughs) supported the Amendment. 
He pointed out that this Bill altered 
the present system of railway promotion. 
It was not an argument against the 
suggestion that they were interfering in 
a tinkering way with the system which 
at present existed. He had always 
understood that the object of the Govern- 
ment was to allow Light Railways to be 
made immediately in the different 
districts of the country where they were 
now longing for better communication 
with the trunk lines. If they had to 
wait until another Act was passed to 
enable these lines to be made cheaply, it 
seemed to him that thedelay would befatal 
so far as assistance was to be given to 
agriculture by the making of Light 
Railways. But immediately a proposal 
was made to amend the Lands Clauses 
Act, other amending suggestions would 
be brought forward, and the reform 
would be a more laborious affair than 
was imagined. 

Mr. BYRNE pointed out that it was 
not a question of getting the land more 
easily or not. The real question involved 
was whether they were to deal with 
moneys of a certain amount in a 
different way in the case of heavy rail- 
ways and in the case of light railways. 
It seemed to him that the reasoning of 
the Attorney General was just, and that 
the protection of the funds was equally 
necessary in both cases. 

Mr. LOGAN suggested that the 
clause should be amended by inserting 
the words “any moneys not exceeding 
the sum of £500 or £1,000.” If Light 
Railways were to be constructed, it was 
desirable that facilities should be placed 
in the way of those who promoted them. 
Corporations, for example, competent to 
promote light railways would be sub- 
stantial concerns, and the Board of Trade 
would have ample power to see that the 
bodies constructing railways would have 
ample means to carry out the work. 
Some sum should be inserted in the 
clause. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE thought that 
the Government would do well to accept 
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the clause as it stood, at least as far as 
the Second Reading of it was concerned, 
some words being inserted afterwads to 
make it workable. Chancery proceedings 
were exceedingly expensive and cum- 
brous. It was not only a matter of 
cheapening the process for the con- 
stuction of light railways, but also for 
those who had to sell their land or other 
property. He invited the Attorney 
General to say now whether he would 
introduce the one-clause Bill which had 
been referred to for amending the Lands 
Clauses Act. If no such undertaking 
was given he hoped that the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite would go to a Division. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said there was 
one distinction under the Lands Clauses 
Act as to heavy and light railways. When 
money was paid into Court it waited 
there and whenever it was reinvested the 
promoters had to pay the cost. The money 
often lay in the Court for ten years. 
If they were dealing with a railway like 
the South Western or the Great Western, 
it did not matter whether the costs were 
paid now or ten years hence, but in the 
case of a small light railway there might 
be no capital funds available ten years 
hence out of which costs could be paid. 
He hoped, therefore, the Government 
would reconsider the point. 

Mr. RITCHIE warned hon. Gentle- 
men who desired amendments in various 
Acts of Parliament connected with rail- 
ways, that it would be extremely incon- 
venient to attempt to do so by means of 
the Light Railways Bill. If, however, 
his hon. Friend would consent to a limi- 
tation of the amount to £500, he should 
be prepared to aceept the principle of this 
particular Amendment. 


The clause having been read a Second 


time, 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, in 
pursuance of the declaration of the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, moved to 
amend the Amendment by inserting the 
words 
“any Order under this Act may, notwithstand- 
ing anything in the Lands Clauses Act, 
authorise the payment to trustees of any pur- 


chase money or compensation not exceeding 
£500.” 


Amendment agreed to; clause as 
amended, ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 
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Sm H. FOWLER (Wolverhampton, 
E.)moved an Amendment to provide that 
one of the Light Railway Commissioners 
should be one of the Railway and Canal 
Commissioners appointed under Section 2 
of the Railway and Canal Traffic Act 
1888. His object, he said, was to pro- 
tect the funds of the taxpayers of the 
United Kingdom by providing that no 


new officer should be created by the Bill, | 


but that an existing officer should be 
utilised for the purposes of the Act. In 
1873 Parliament, being dissatisfied with 
the mode in which the then existing 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act was 
being carried out, decided to appoint, as 
a temporary experiment, a Railway Com- 
mission, and it was constituted of three 
Commissioners. The Parliament of that 
day was exceedingly liberal, and gave a 


salary of £3,000 a year to each of these | 


three Commissioners. The Commission 


being a temporary one, possibly it might | 
have been pleaded as a justification for | 
giving so large a salary that the gentle-| 
men who undertook the post were not 


obtaining a post which they would occupy 
for the remainder of their lives. 
ment, however, kept on renewing the 
Commission until 1888, when the right 
hon. Gentleman now the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer passed a new Act and 
altered the constitution of the Commission. 
He made the Commission a permanent 
body ; he took away the legal Commissioner 
and imposed the duty upon one of the 
Judges of the High Court—that was, he 
appointed three ex-officio Commissioners, 
one a Judge in England, one in Scotland, 
and one in Ireland. From that time 
also the two lay Commissioners were 
permanently given a salary of £3,000 a 
year each. He proposed that one of the 
paid Railway Commissioners should be 
substituted for the new Light Railway 
Commissioner, the one who was to re- 
ceive £1,000 a year, and should dis- 
charge the duties which would be im- 
posed on the gentleman who by this 
Bill was to receive £1,000 a year. The 
first question to be considered was, were 
the existing Railway Commissioners 
overworked, and would this be a fair 
addition to make to their labours? On 
that subject he had had a Return moved 
for, and he was sure the House and the 
country were not aware of the inter- 
esting figures it revealed. It showed 
that in 1889 these gentlemen, who were 
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receiving £3,000 a year each, sat 15 
days ; in 1890, 28 days; in 1891, 28 
days ; 1892, 22 days; 1893, 11 days ; 
1894, 24 days; and in 1895, 41 days. 
The total number of sittings in seven 
years was 169, and during that period 
they had received a remuneration far in 
excess of the salaries of most Cabinet 
Ministers, and far in excess of the 
salaries of the great heads of the 
permanent Departments of the State. 
He made no personal reflection on the 
Commissioners, who were in no way 
| responsible for the state of things which 
he had indicated; but there was no 
| greater scandal in the official administra- 
tion of the country than the payment of 
| £3,000 a year for the work done by the 
Railway Commissioners. [Cheers.| Now 
there was an opportunity of utilising 
this vast reservoir of paid energy for the 
general advantage of the State. He 
would not propose to put upon the 
senior member of the Commission any 
additional labour; but it would be 
difficult to find any one more competent 
to discharge the duties of the paid Com- 
missioner under the Bill than Lord 
'Cobham, who had had most valuable 
experience as chairman of the Great 
Western Railway, and whose high sense 
of public honour would make him glad 
| to redeem his office from the charge of 
|being a sinecure. The only objection 
/was that there might be a conflict of 
|jurisdiction when the decisions of the 
| Light Railway Commissioners came be- 
|fore the Railway Commissioners. But 
‘the same argument would prevent a 
\Judge from trying a case at Nisi 
|Prius because he was a member of 
the High Court above, to which an 
appeal would lie. Of course the days 
| when a Judge would sit to hear an appeal 
‘from his own decision .were gone by; 
and in like manner, in the railway cases, 
the Railway Commissioner, who was 
also a Light Railway Commissioner, 
would leave the appeal to be decided by 
|the two other Railway Commissioners. 
| But such appeals would be very rare; 
‘and in any case the decision of the 
| majority prevailed and in questions of 
law the decision of the Judge was final. 
/The Government had shown that they 
|had no wish to press provisions against 
| the sense of the House, and this was a 
‘question which ought to be left to the 


| House to decide on its merits. It was 
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certain that the salary of the Light 
Railway Commissioner would not remain 
at £1,000 a year; and the House would 
not go on year after year voting these 


large salaries without debate and dis-| 


content. The Railway Commissioners 
existed, and it was in the public interest 
to concentrate as far as possible in that 
one office not only the work of this Bill, 
but that of a great many other remedial 
and cheapening measures which would 
follow in the wake of the Bill. He 
begged to move his Amendment. [“ Hear, 
hear !” 

Mr. RITCHIE said that he always 
differed from the right hon. Gentleman 
with hesitation and regret, but on this 
occasion he could not agree with him. 
As to whether the Railway Com- 
missioners were fully employed or not 
he would not argue ; but the last figure 
quoted by the right hon. Gentleman 
showed a very remarkable increase upon 
the sittings in any previous year, although 
even then the number of sittings was 
not formidable. He was informed, 
however, that the Commissioners had 
many other duties, and that it was 
extremely likely that in future the 
number of cases which they had to hear 
would be largely increased. But whether 
these gentlemen were fully employed or 
not, he did not think that to appoint 
one of them as the paid Commissioner 
under the Bill would conduce to the 
proper working of the Measure, or to the 
solution of the many difficulties which 
would arise. No doubt Lord Cobham, 
the Commissioner suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman, had had valuable ex- 
perience as the chairman of the Great 
Western Railway, but that was not quite 
the experience which would be required 
by the paid Commissioner under the 
Bill. It was not so much experience of 
railway management as knowledge of 
railway construction that was wanted ; 
and that could only be found in some 
eminent engineer who had superintended 
the construction and working of light 
railways, and who would have a thorough 
knowledge of all questions affecting 
expenditure. He must be able to advise 
those who came before the Light Rail- 
way Commissioners as to the best means 
of carrying out their projects. If Lord 
Cobham were appointed as paid Com- 
missioner it would be impossible to find 
a gentleman with sufficient engineering 
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experience to act unpaid. Then, as the 
right hon. Gentleman had suggested, it 
might very well be that cases would 
come before the Railway Commissioners 
for review which had been settled by 
one of their number under an Order 
under the Bill. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the Railway Commissioner 
who was concerned with the Light 
Railways would take no part in reviewing 
his own decisions. But that would mean, 
in the case of Lord Cobham, that the 
very man who thoroughly understood 
railway affairs would not be able to hear 
appeals from the Light Railway Com- 
missioners. Then it was expected that 
those Commissioners would travel about 
the country for different purposes. 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT said the 
House was indebted to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton for drawing attention to a great 
scandal in the administration of the 
Railway Commission. The matter had 
been discussed frequently in Supply and 
the answer always was that though the 
Commission sat only 20, 30, or 40 times 
in the year they had other work to do. If 
the cost of the Commission was calculated 
it would be found that each sitting, apart 
from administrative expenses, cost 
between £300 and £400. That, he 
thought, was a very serious matter. But 
he found from the Report of the-Commis- 
sion that their whole work consisted of 
receiving and reviewing 104 applications 
during the year. Indeed if one was to 
accept their own Report to Parliament 
they had done nothing at all. It was a 
very brief Report. It simply said, “‘ May 
it please your Majesty, we the Commis- 
sioners under the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1888, beg to make our 
Report of our proceedings during the 
year.” There was not one word more. 
That sentence was only followed by an 
appendix to the so-called Report con- 
taining a tabulated list of 104 cases. 
But, nevertheless most important ques- 
tions had been brought before the 
Commissioners. The hon. Member for 
Scarborough, for instance, brought before 
them the attempt of the railway com- 
panies to increase their rates indirectly 
by a reduction of the quantities to be 
carried, The hon. Member succeeded in 
upsetting that attempt; but in the 
report of the Commission there was not 
one word of allusion to that leading case, 
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‘That was 4 striking indication that the 
manner of transacting work by the 
Railway Commission was very perfunc- 
tory. Therefore as it was of vital import- 
ance that all applications in respect of 
light railways should be disposed of 
speedily, he believed that the worst fate 
that could happen to the light railways 
was to hand them over toa Commission 
against whose administrative work 
many of them had been protesting for 
many years. He doubted, too, whether 
an ex-chairman of a great railway 

-company would be a good element 
to introduce into the Light Railways 
Commission. Such a man would be 
imbued with the old spirit of rail- 
way management and would regard 
rates and charges in the interest of 
dividends instead of in the interest of 
the public. For those reasons he doubted 
whether it would be an economy either 
in time or money to hand over the light 
-Yailways to the Railway Commission. 
‘He desired to see the light railways 
speedily constructed not in the interest 
of agriculture alone, but in the interest 
of the towns, and of fishing and other 
industries as well, and he consequently 
thought that what was needed was a 
body which. would be speedy and prac- 
tical in its operations and which would 
set its face strongly against technicalities, 
and especially against any idea of unduly 
increasing the rates. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said it seemed 
to him that the Amendment afforded the 

-only opportunity the House would have 
of discussing the whole nature of the 
proposed Commission with a view to 
strengthening it, because under the rules 
and orders they were not at liberty to 
move any increase in the salaries of the 
Commissioners. The advantage of the 
Amendment was that it would put the 
Commission on a more adequate footing 
than was proposed by the Bill. The 
scheme of the Bill by which one gentle- 
man was to be paid £1,000 a year and 
two other gentlemen sitting with him 
were to be paid nothing at all would not 
give a strong Commission ; and he thought 
that if one of the Railway Commis- 
sioners was added to it he would com- 
mand more respect through the country. 
The President of the Board of Trade 
had argued that it was necessary to have 
-an engineer of skill as the paid member 
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of the:Commission. What sort of an 
engineer did the right hon. Gentleman 
expect to get for a salary of £1,000 a 
year ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: First class. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH: And one 
who would give his whole time ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Certainly. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH doubted 
whether it was possible to get for such a 
salary a man for whom those whose 
interests would be involved in the work 
of the Commission would have respect. 
He doubted also whether it would be 
possible to get two other gentlemen with 
the necessary qualifications who would 
be willing to become members of the 
Commission and to go over the country 
holding local inquiries without any re- 
compense for their services. He thought 
the Commission which the Bill proposed 
to constitute was not likely to command 
respect in the country, and as the 
Amendment would do much _ towards 
giving it the qualifications that would 
command that respect he hoped the 
Government would still see their way to 
accepting it. 

Mr. ROBINSON SOUTTAR (Dun- 
friesshire) said he would naturally desire 
to be on the side of economy, but he 
could not but feel that the President of 
the Board of Trade had taken up an 
impregnable position in regard to the 
Amendment. In the first place’ the 
Railway and Canal Commissioners were 
not men of special experienee in regard 
to light railways. If the Act was to be 
a success there must be at least one man 
of experience on the Commission and 
that man must be paid. It was also 
essential to the success of the Act that 
the members of the Commission must be 
men of a considerable amount of energy. 
He did not think the greatest enemy of 
the Railway and Cana! Commissioners 
could accuse them of a superabundance 
of energy. He did not think it would 
be possible to get a competent practising 
engineer for £1,000 a year; but there 
were men of first-rate engineering ability 
who had retired with pensions from 
service in India who would be uncom- 
monly glad to have this post at £1,000 
a year. It would not be wise to hamper 
the experiments to be made under this 
Bill with the supervision of a Com- 
mission whose position did not seem to 
be a satisfactory one. 
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*Srr H. MEYSEY-THOMPSON asked | obtain the services of a betterman. For 
whether the right hon. Gentleman meant | the third position he did not doubt that 
that a member of the Railway Commis-| he should be able to obtain the services 
sion was to take the place of the paid|of a patriotic lawyer [laughter] who 
member of this Commission. (Sir H.| would be content to devote his ability 
Fow.er : “ Yes.”) He did not think|and some portion of his time to the 
the experience of a member of the Rail-| service of the country in this capacity. 
way Commission would be of, a kind | 
which would enable him advantageously; Question, ‘That those words be there 
to take the place of a professional | inserted,” put, and negatived. 
engineer on the new Commission. | 
When applications were made to it, it) Mr. CALDWELL moved an Amend- 
would be absolutely necessary for a/ ment to provide that the Commissioners 
member to go down to the locality in | should hold office during the pleasure of 
possession of certain technical knowledge the Board of Trade. He said, as the 
which would enablehim to advise whether | Bill stood, the Commissioners would 
a primd facie case had been made out.| practically be appointed for life, and 
If a man with certain special knowledge | that would be a serious innovation. 
and experience was not appointed,|They had had cases of Bills being 
expense otherwise unnecessary would | rejected by one Committee and passed 
have to be incurred. He should have|by another; and in this case it was 
been inclined to offer a high salary, but | expected there should be some flexibility, 
he was content with the assurance of the| and the possibility of having applica- 
President of the Board of Trade that he | tions that had been refused referred to 
would have no difficulty in obtaining a fresh tribunal after an interval of four 
the services of a qualified man for the / or five years. 
salary named. | Mr. RITCHIE said he was willing 

Mr. J. L. WHARTON (Yorks, W.R. | to accept an Amendment providing that 
Ripon) inquired what class of man the the Commissioners should “be remov- 
head member of the Commission was to| able” as well as appointed by the Presi- 
be, and whether he was to be skilled in| dent of the Board of Trade. 
agriculture ? 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen-| Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ; 
shire, E.) asked whether the names of | Mr. Ritchie’s proposed Amendment post- 
the Commissioners could not be given. | poned to the Report stage. 

It was usual to give names during the | 
Committee stage of a Bill appointing) Mr. J. CALDWELL moved to amend 
them. the clause by inserting the words ‘‘ the 

Mr. RITCHIE said he was not in a| Chairman of the Commissioners shall be 
position at present to give all the names. | appointed by the President of the Board 
He expected to have been able to do so ;| of Trade.’’ The President of the Board 
and he yet trusted that difficulties might |of Trade for the time being was re- 
be overcome with respect to two gentle-|sponsible to that House, and therefore 
men who he hoped would permit them- | he ought to appoint the Chairman of the 
selves to be named. The Earl of Jersey | Commission. 
had consented to be chairman of the Com-| Mr. RITCHIEsaid, that he could not 
ee a pemeta oy he was sure the|accept the Amendment of the hon. 
noble Lord would be acceptable to the Member for Mid Lanark. The Board of 
House as a gentleman eminently fitted | Trade had already sufficient work on its 
for the position. [Cheers.] One mem- hands without having to appoint the 
ber of the Commission would be an/Chairman of this Commission. He 
engineer, and he had not the slightest| wished to say that he thought that he 
hesitation in assuring the House that he: himself and the Committee had been 
should be able to obtain for the salary | very hardly treated by the hon. Gentle- 
named a man of eminence who had had | man, who had handed in a long string of 
a large experience in matters connected | written Amendments to the Bill, which 
with light railways. He did not believe | he had full opportunity for placing upon 

that any sum he could name would | the Paper. 
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Mr. CALDWELL said that in the| requirements of the north of Scotland 


circumstances he would not press his 
Amendment, which he begged leave to 
withdraw. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN moved 
an Amendment (which he apologised to 
the Committee for not having placed 
upon the Paper) that would have the| 
effect of enabling Parish Councils as well | 
as District and County Councils in 
Wales to take partin providing the 
capital for the construction of light rail- 
ways. The Amendment raised a very 
simple issue, and therefore he hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade would be able to 
accept it. He desired to point out that 
whereas the practice of compounding for 
the rates was very general in the south- 
west of England, that was not the case 
in Wales, where the practice of com- 
pounding was almost unknown. He had 
in his mind a case in which a light rail- 
way might be constructed to run up a 
valley which contained two or three 
parishes only which were within a rural 
district, the greater part of which was 
separated from them by high hills. 
Those parishes, therefore, had no more 
interest in the rest of the rural district 
than the inhabitants of Harrow had in 
the inhabitants of Hornsey. The prac- 
tical result therefore would be that no 
public money would be obtained from 
either the District or the County Coun- 
cils for the construction of such a line 
because the majority of the parishes in 
the district or county would obtain no 
benefit from it. In such circumstances 
he did not see why those parishes which 
were willing to provide the capital for 
the construction of such a line should not 
be allowed to do so. The only way, 
however, by which the necessary capital 
could be raised was by means of a rate, 
and if the majority of the ratepayers of 
the parishes interested were willing to 
impose a rate upon themselves for the 
purpose, he could see no difficulty about 
letting them take that course. He 
begged to move the Amendment of which 
he had given notice. 

*Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banffshire) 
said that he cordially supported the 
Amendment, which he considered met the 


where the parishes were large, and the 
Parish Councils occupied the position in 
many respects of District Councils in Eng- 
land. Inhis district there were schemes for 
more than one light railway which mostly 
would run through one or two parishes 
only. He thought that Parish Councils 
should be allowed to take the initiative, 
The intervention in such cases of the 
County Council was like a fifth wheel in 
a coach. 

Mr. J. SAMUEL (Stockton) said 
that he understood that under the Bill 
County Councils, Borough Councils, and 
District Councils would all have power 
to provide the necessary capital for the 
construction of these light railways. He 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether parishes would be liable to pay 
rates in respect of the action under this 
Bill of all those bodies. 

Mr. RENSHAW said it would be 
exceedingly unwise and undesirable to 
extend to parishes in Scotland what the 
Committee had agreed to extend to Dis- 
trict and County Councils. He hoped 
the Government would not agree to this 
proposal. 

Mr. CALDWELL said it was strange 
that a liability should be placed on 
parishes, and yet that parishes should 
have no say in the carrying out of the 
order. It was invidious that parishes 
should not have the power to apply for 
light railways. The only object of the 
Amendment was that as parishes might 
be assessed in respect of these light rail- 
ways they should be able to be appli- 
cants for them when their interests 
required it. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) supported the Amendment. 
He thought the cases given by the hon. 
Mover were extremely strong. The Bill 
itself permitted the application to be 
made by the Council of a Borough, and 
there were a large number of boroughs 
in this country which were very small in 
population and very restricted in area. 
A parish might be in great need of a 
light railway, whereas the district of 
which it formed a part might take no in- 
terest whatever in the proposal. The 
interests of a rural parish would, in 
many cases, be greater in such an under- 








taking than those of a municipal borough. 
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Mr. RITCHIE said the Government 
could not consent to enlarge the area any 
further. Parishes were of varying size, 
and some had an extremely small popu- 
lation. They were trying an_ experi- 
ment, and he thought they should 
endeavour as far as possible to make 
quite sure that the bodies applying for 
these powers should be bodies represent- 





ing a large number of interests. It 
would be extremely injudicious to 
authorise parishes to apply. He was 


aware that there were large parishes, but 
he could not conceive that a District 
Council, which, after all, was elected by 
the same electors, could be indifferent to 
the establishment of a light railway in a 
district. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) regretted 
very much the decision of the Govern- 
ment. He could not see that any harm 
would be done by the Amendment, be- 
cause they had in Scotland parishes with 
interests quite separate from those of the 
county. He instanced the cases of the 
parishes of Lairg and Wick. The former 
parish, which was 20 miles from the sea 
coast, was very anxious to have a rail- 
way for the fish traffic, but as far as the 
rest of the county was concerned, the 
inland counties did not want such a rail- 
way, although they might want a railway 
for agricultural purposes. In such 
cases as this the fishermen on the coast 
might object to an inland railway for 
agricultural purposes, while the agricul- 
tural interest might oppose a railway for 
the fish traffic. This was principally a 
question affecting Scotland, as the Parish 
Councils there were of an_ entirely 
different character to those in England, 
with much more extensive powers. He 
had had a number of letters from the 
Parish Councils of Scotland desiring that 
this change should be made. 

Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) hoped his right hon. Friend 
would not give way on this point. He 
would rather that the word “district ’’ 
should be excluded than that the word 
“‘parish’’ should be included. This 
matter had been thoroughly discussed in 
the Committee, and the Committee de- 
cided to omit the very word “‘ parish ’’ 
which it was now proposed to insert. 
There were many Parish Councils in 
England where there was not a single 
ratepayer, and it would be a monstrous 
thing that such a parish should be able 
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to saddle the ratepayers with the cost. 
As far as he could see, there was no 
demand for this proposal, at all events, 
in England. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said the Amend- 
ment was simply to enable Parish Coun- 
cils also to have powers for asking for 
light railways. 

Mr. RITCHIE: To apply for an 
order. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Yes. The Bill, 
as it stood, gave this power to a single 
individual. 

Mr. RITCHIE said that if a single 
individual, or a number of individuals 
applied, they had no power to make any 
portion of the cost fall on the ratepayer. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said the Amend- 
ment, as he understood it, was to give 
that power to a Parish Council which was 
given by the clause as it stood toa single 
individual—namely, to apply for the 
construction of a light railway. He 
could not see what harm would be done 
by giving Parish Councils this power, 
and if the Bill was to be operative in the 
large parishes of Scotland such a_provi- 
sion must be inserted. 

*Mr. LOGAN said the attempt now 
being made by the Bill before the House 
to legislate on similar lines for England, 
Scotland and Wales, although the wants 
of the localities interested were so abso- 
lutely different, afforded an interesting 
object lesson as to the necessity for 
what was known as ‘‘ Home Rule all 
round.’’ [Laughter.| Now, speaking 
as one who, during the short time he had 
been in that House, had endeavoured to 
extend the powers given to Parish Coun- 
cils, and believing that the powers they 
now enjoyed were far too limited, he 
approached this question from, he hoped, 
a disinterested point of view. He saw 
a great deal of difference between giving 
the Parish Councils the power and com- 
pelling them to use it. He saw no 
objection to the insertion of the words ; 
he did not think the power would be 
used in England, but in Scotland the 
power might be used, and he desired to 
join with the Scotch Members in press- 
ing this Amendment on the Government. 
It could not possibly do any harm. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 


he regarded the [proposal as most 


'dangerous, and he hoped the House 
| would not accept the Amendment, , 
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Mr. CHANNING could see no harm 
in giving the power, and he should sup- 
port the Amendment. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY pointed 
out that the first question which would 
be asked would be, ‘‘ Have you got the 
money ?”’ 
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railway in certain parishes of their dis- 
trict, the Order might confine the expense 
connected with the railway to those 
parishes through which the line ran. 
Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN said he 
would be glad to respond to the appeal 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and, if the 


Mr. WARNER said the inference | House would allow him, withdraw the 


was that the persons who applied would 
be able to carry out the scheme. He 
did not see what harm would be done. 
Some of the parishes were large enough 


to build railways which would be very | 


useful for fish or agriculture. 
Mr. BRYCE said this was one of the 


had had from England strong opposition 
to the proposal, but from Wales and 
Scotland there was a strong advocacy of 
the Amendment. 
good in giving the power if it could not 
be carried out. They had gone a lon 
way already. 





| Noes, 49.—(Division List, No. 197.) 
curious cases which showed that the same | 
rule should not apply all round. They | 


after ‘‘ order 


Amendment. [Cries of ‘‘ No, no !’’] 


Question put : ‘‘ That the word ‘or’ 
stand part of the Bill.’’ 


The House divided :— Ayes, 145; 


> 


Mr. CALDWELL moved to insert 


”? in line 22 :— 


‘“‘ But in the case of share capital not exceed- 


| ing one-third of the total amount required for 
There would be no the purpose of the light railway, and not 
| exceeding the amount of the share capital which 
¢ | has been subscribed and paid up by persons 


: > | other than local authorities.”’ 
They had given a recogni- | 





tion to local authorities which they had| He said the object of the Amendment 
never had before. In England the) was to place a restriction upon the amount 
parishes were so small that they could|that any County Council might be 
hardly be expected to get advantage | authorised to advance as share capital. 
from this Bill, and he confessed he could | The tax which would be levied to meet 
not see his way to take the great addi- | any loss that might arise from an advance 
tional step of supporting this Amend- | of money, either by way of loan or share 
ment if it were applied to England. | capital, would be levied on the rate- 
They were in a different position alto- |payers of the county or district as a 
gether with regard to Scotland and | whole, and many of them would not par- 
Wales, where the parishes were larger. | ticipate in any way in any benefit the 
He would suggest, therefore, that the|right hon. Gentleman might give to 
Amendment should exclude England, | agriculture. The power of the County 
and deal with the other two countries|Council to subscribe towards the share 
only. |capital of the railway company should 

Mr. PARKER SMITH did not think | be restricted. In Clause 4, money 
there was a single parish in Scotland | would only be advanced by the Treasury 
capable of carrying through light rail-| by way of loan, and the Treasury would 
ways. The parishes that might be able | not lend money to any railway unless at 
to do it would not make light railways, | least one-half of the total sum required 
and those that wished to have light rail-| was subscribed as share capital by the 
ways would not be capable of doing it. | general public. He did not propose to 
The opinion of Scotland on the subject |interfere with the latitude which the 











had already been clearly expressed. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said it was a 
question of the combination of Parish 
Councils. [An Hon. Member: ‘‘ Dis- 
trict Councils.’’ | They did not cover it. 
If this Bill were passed in its present 
form rural and urban parishes could not 
combine to have a light railway. 

Mr. RITCHIE explained that if a 
District Council applied for an Order to 
make a light railway and made a light 


sub-section gave to County Councils to 
subscribe as much as might be authorised 
under the Order of the Board of Trade, 
but where the railway was not con- 
structed by them, the share of capital 
taken by the County Council was not to 
exceed one-third of the total cost, and 
even then not unless an equal amount 
was subscribed by the general public. 
This precaution was much needed in the 
interest of the general taxpayer. — If 
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every member of the community would 


be benefited, there would be something 
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land, and these were the persons who 
should pay. If the powers of the Bill 


to be said for having no limit, but when 
the benefit of the Bill would he partici- 
pated in by only a section of the com- 
munity, it was only reasonable that a 
limit should be fixed. Ifthe majority 
of those who would benefit by the Bill 
were agriculturists they should not saddle 
the available rating property liable to be 


were applied at all it would be purely in 
the rural districts. If a light railway 
would benefit any urban district he was 
convinced that any number of our rail- 
way companies would be only too willing 
to construct it. The Amendment was 
aimed at limiting the amount of money 
which District Councils might subscribe 








assessed, such as dwelling houses, fac- | towards the share capital of any railway. 
tories and public works, ‘which would | He had no fear that District Councils 
receive no benefit. would undertake the making, working, 
Mr. RITCHIE said the hon. Mem- and maintenance of light railways. His 
ber was prepared to give the local | only fear was that they might be tempted 
authority power to construct and work | | to subscribe towards the making of them, 
any light railway, and find the whole of | and this Amendment was aimed at limit- 
the capital. But if the local authority, | ing their power of doing so. 
not desiring to take the responsibility | Dr. CLARK said that in his county 
upon itself of constructing and working | the Bill would not benefit the landlords, 
a light railway were met ‘by a body of | but the occupiers. Hence he was in 
gentlemen who were desirous of taking! favour of the Bill being passed on as 
upon themselves a large share of the | broad and liberal lines as possible, and 
responsibility, then the local authority | he did not wish to see the power of the 
would be limited to a contribution|County Council limited by Parliament. 
which, according to the hon. Member, | The principle of democracy demanded 
would be such as would give no control- \that whatever the County Councils 
ling or guiding power whatever to the | desired to do with their own money they 
County Council that had embarked its | should be allowed to do. 
money. If the House were to accept; Mr. LEWIS observed that the objec- 
the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman, ‘tion of the right hon. Gentleman to this 
the result would be that the whole of | Amendment “seemed to be that the 
the controlling power of the light rail-| majority of the directors would not 








ways in which the local authorities had 
embarked a large share of capital would 
be in the hands not of the County or 
District Council, but of someone else 
altogether, If the County Council, not 
desirous of constructing and working the 
line, should be desirous of investing local 
money in an undertaking promoted by 
others, it was desirable that they should 
not be restricted to such an amount as 
would give them no power in controlling 
the policy or expenditure of the railway. 
If they were to embark capital it would 
be better they should embark such a) 
sum as would give them a controlling 
power, not only with regard to expendi- 
ture, but administration, and a power to 
see that the line was worked in the in- 
terests of the districts they represented. 
Mr, LOGAN said he objected to the 
Bill altogether, and was therefore in 
favour of limiting as far as possible the 
amount of money which the County 
Councils should subscribe. The effect 
of the Bill must be to enhance the value 


of land, and: so’ benefit the owners - 


belong to the County Council, and, 
therefore, so far as the power of. the 
majority was concerned, it would not 
reside in the County Council. He would 
suggest that the objection should be met 
by making the proportion two-thirds 
instead of one-third, and if he was in 
order he would move to amend the 
Amendment by striking out ‘‘ one-third’’ 
and inserting ‘‘ two-thirds,’’ He thought 
it very undesirable that after incurring 
the whole of the expense of constructing 
a railway a County Council should be 
‘allowed to farm out that railway to a 
| private body of persons. There ought 
to -be some restriction on the power of 
the County Council to advance the whole 
of the Joan or share capital that would 
be reauired ; and if it was right to re- 
strict the Treasury to the extent of 50 
per cent.,; it would also be right to re- 
strict the local authority to the extent of 
33 per cent. He therefore moved to 
amend the Amendment by omitting 
‘‘one-third’’ and inserting ‘‘ two- 
thirds.’’ . 


| 
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*Mr. SPEAKER suggested that the | 
shorter way of dealing with the matter 
would be for the hon. Member for Mid 
Lanark, if he agreed to this proposal, to 
withdraw his Amendment and allow the 
present proposal to come up by way of a 
new Amendment. 

Mr. CALDWELL, assenting to this 
clause, by leave, withdrew his Amendment, 
and the proposal of Mr. Lewis to insert 
‘* two-thirds ’’ in place of ‘‘ one-third,”’ 
was submitted as a new Amendment. 

Mr. RITCHIE intimated that the 
Government could not accept the Amend- 
ment. Having given the local authority 
the power to find the whole of the 
capital, they could not in the very next 
clause say it should only find two-thirds. 


Question put : ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.’’ 


The House divided :— Ayes, 31; 
Noes, 102.—(Division List, No. 198.) 


Mr. CALDWELL moved 
**council’’ to insert ‘ 
more than one.’’ 

Mr. RITCHIE assured the hon. 
Gentleman that this Amendment was 
really unnecessary. The word ‘‘ coun- 
cil’? -under the Interpretation Act, 
would include more than one council. 


after 
‘or councils if 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved to leave out 
‘*go doing,’’ and to insert ‘‘ being en- 
titled or authorised so to do.’’ 

Mr. RITCHIE said he would accept 
the Amendment without the words 
**entitled or,’’ so that it would read 
‘*jin the event of their being authorised 
so to do.”’ 

Mr. CALDWELL assented, and the 
Amendment, as thus altered, was agreed 
to. 


On the return of Mr. SPEAKER after 
the usual interval, 


Clause 4,— 


LOANS BY TREASURY. 


(1.) Where the council of any county, 
borough, or district have advanced or agreed to 
advance any sum toa light railway company, 
the Treasury may also agree to make an ad- 
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sum not exceeding ono-quarter of the total 
amount required for the purpose of the light 
railway and not exceeding the amount for the 
time being advanced by the council. 


Provided that the Treasury shall not advance 
money to a light railway under this section 
unless at least one-half of the total amount 
required for the purpose of the light railway is 
provided by means of share capital, and at least 
one-half of that share capital has been sub- 
scribed and paid-up by persons other than local 
authorities. 


(2.) Any loan under this section shall bear 
interest at such rate not less than three pounds 
two shillings and sixpence per centum per 
annum as the Treasury may from time to time 
authorise as being in their opinion sufficient to 
enable such loans to be made without loss to 
the Exchequer, and shall be advanced on such 
conditions as the Treasury determine. 


(3.) Where the Treasury advance money to 
a light railway company under this section, and 
the advance by the council to the company is 
made in whole or part by means of a loan, the 
loan by the Treasury under this section shall 
rank pari passu with the loan by the council. 


Mr. LOUGH moved the omission of 
the clause. He argued that the financial 
proposals of the clause were all wrong. 
The principle of the clause was that 
the Treasury should make loans to a 
certain amount, provided that the local 
authorities contributed equal amounts. 
He had already drawn attention to the 
unsatisfactory character of these finan- 
cial proposals both at the stage of Second 
Reading and in Committee. The action 
of the Treasury in making advances 
would stimulate local authorities to make 
loans in cases where there was no proper 
security, and the result would be that 
loss would be suffered by the localities, 
and ultimately by the Treasury. The 
House ought to be warned by what had 
occurred in Ireland. There, in the case 
of light railways, the first thing that 
was necessary before the Treasury con- 
tributed anything was that the local 
authority should involve itself in difli- 
culties by guaranteeing 5 per cent. 
interest on the capital sunk in construct- 
ing a railway. This year we had to pay 
£66,000 under these Irish guarantees 
because the means taken to stimulate 
the local authorities to act had led to 
extravagance. The railway companies 
were not induced to make every effort to 
secure economy. Under this clause no 
advance was to be made by the Treasury 
to a light railway company unless at 
least one-half of the total amount re- 
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capital, and at least one-half of that 
share capital had been subscribed by 
persons other than local authorities. 
That provision, in his opinion, would not 
lead to economy. There would be a 
division of authority that would make 
everybody careless, and the result would 
be loss. There was a plan under which 
the Treasury would not be exposed to a 
third of the risk to which it would be 
exposed under this Bill, and under which 
the local authority would not be exposed 
to risk at all. He meant the plan of 
giving a very moderate guarantee. The 
plan of guarantee had failed in Ireland 
only on account of the high amount of 
the guarantee. His idea was that the 
Treasury should guarantee 2 per cent. 
interest for 20 years on the capital re- 
uired for a railway. 

*Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that at 
this (the Report) stage of the Bill it was 
not competent to the hon. Member to 
argue that the amount of interest ought 
to be reduced, as that would be an 
attempt to increase the charge upon the 
public. 

Mr. LOUGH maintained that the 
clause as at present framed would lead 
to considerable extravagance, and expose 
the Treasury to considerable loss. It was 
true that Sub-section 2 of the clause 
provided that any loan made under it 
should bear interest at not less than 
£3 2s. 6d. per cent. per annum; but 
how was this interest to be collected? 
There was no guarantee that it would be 
paid, and the localities, the private in- 
vestors, and the Treasury might all lose 
their money. Then he objected to the 
stipulation that the interest should not 
be less than £3 2s. 6d. Why should it 
not be less? If the Treasury made an 
advance it ought to be satisfied if the 
money was repaid. 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
that as the hon. Member had by his own 
confession spoken twice on the same sub- 
ject, it would not be necessary for him 
to do more than refer briefly to his 
argument now. Though the hon. Mem- 
ber had moved the rejection of the 
clause and had spoken of other schemes, 
no Amendments had been put on the 
Paper to indicate the nature of those 
schemes, nor had he suggested any alter- 
native course which should be adopted 
in the present state of the Bill. It was, 
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however, not possible for the Govern- 
ment to assent to the rejection of the 
clause, and he denied that the method of 
raising money provided thereby would 
be productive of expense and extrava- 
gance. He appealed to the experience 
of hon. Members who knew anything 
about guaranteed lines to say whether 
it was not the fact that guarantee was 
the most expensive way of providing for 
the power of raising money. There was 
no direct control over the expenditure, 
nor was there any incentive forthcoming 
to cause economy to be practised. 

Mr. CALDWELL did not think that 
the omission of the clause would affect 
the value of the Bill. The risk of the 
Government only reached to the extent 
of one-fourth of the loan; in reality, 
one-half of the capital was made up by 
share capital, and the other fourth was 
lent by the County Council. 

Dr. CLARK supported the omission 
of the clause. As a trustee of an in- 
surance company, he said that he had 
been instrumental in lending over a mil- 
lion to local bodies on the security of the 
rates. They used to get £3 10s. per 
cent. and £3 7s. 6d. per cent. ; but the 
value of money had fallen so much that 
it was nearly impossible to get 3 per 
cent. Insurance companies would lend 
money to county or borough councils at 
less than 3 per cent.; probably at 
£2 18s. 6d. The clause would limit and 
restrict the Treasury and the Public 
Works Loan Department—first, by the 
limitation of one-fourth ; secondly, by 
the position to be taken by the County 
Council ; and, thirdly, by the high rate 
of interest. Its effect would be baneful. 

Mr. BRYCE said his hon. Friends 
suggested that the clause would be use- 
less, and if that was the case he should 
not regret it, because he did not look 
with any satisfaction or sympathy on 
the plan of bringing the Treasury into 
these enterprises. It might be said that 
the clause would not do much harm; he 
was not so sure of that. It would raise ex- 
pectations that would not be realised. 
In his opinion, however, the clause was 
entirely unnecessary, and the Bill would 
be far better without it. The House 
might strike out the two financial 
clauses, and still leave the Bill a useful 
working Measure. It was absurd to 
suppose that a million of public money 
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light railways. That sum would have 
no substantial effect in hastening their 
advent. The truth was this Treasury 
grant was put in, not with any impres- 
sion that it was necessary or desirable, 
but as part of a settled policy which 
seemed to prevail in the present Govern- 
ment of trying to do something for their 
agricultural supporters, and, wunfor- 
tunately, their agricultural supporters 
were so simple and innocent, and so 
easily beguiled, that they expected an 
advantage from this contemptible grant 
which assuredly they would not receive. 
He believed the tendency of this system 
of Treasury grants would be to dis- 
courage rather than to encourage private 
enterprise. It would be better for the 
State to reserve its money gifts for the 
time when, having tried what could be 
done by the obvious methods of cheapen- 
ing the initial cost of construction and 
also of working it could be shown that 
those methods were not sufficient. If it 
were found, after the passing of the Act 
without the financial clauses, that no} 
light railways were being made, then it 
would be soon enough for the Govern- | 
ment to come with their money bags and | 
open them to their agricultural friends. | 
To win popularity the Government had | 
adopted a policy which was not calcu-| 
lated to attain the object in view, and 
which would open up a dangerous era | 
in our financial policy. 
*Mr. T. T. BUCK NILL (Surrey, | 
Epsom) said the last two speeches were | 
inconsistent with each other. Firstly, | 
the hon. Member for Caithness had told 
the House that. he, as a trustee, was 
lending millions at 2} percent. If that | 
were so, the promoters of light railways | 
would borrow of him instead of paying | 
the Treasury £3 2s. 6d. per cent. But! 
the right hon. Gentleman who spoke last | 
said the clause would open the door to| 
extravagance, and that promoters would | 
come knocking at the Treasury door to 
borrow millions at £3 2s. 6d. per cent., | 
which he called a glittering lure, and} 
therefore the clause was baneful. The 
two arguments were absolutely incon- | 
sistent. 
Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) | 
dissociated himself from the attitude | 
taken up by the right hon. Gentleman. | 
The right hon. Gentleman could, per- 


| 


haps, speak for Scotland, but he had no! 


| 


Mr. Bryce. 
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| right to speak in behalf of English agri- 
| culturists in this matter. And even as 
regards the poorer country, he should be 
‘surprised if Scotch agriculturists were 
‘not most anxious that they should be 
treated exactly in the same way as 
|Ireland had been treated. The Irish 
farmers were assisted to bring their agri- 
cultural and dairy produce, not only to 
the markets of their own country, but 
|to the markets of England. The agri- 
culturists of the West of England had 
suffered severely from this competition, 
and it was only fair when Irish farmers 
were assisted by Treasury grants, that 
English agriculturists should have the 
like assistance. There might be many 
arguments against all State aid whatso- 
‘ever, but he was not ready to argue 
that point at all, as long as the last 
Government, or this Government, or any 
‘future Government favoured Ireland by 
giving it assistance from the State for 
the construction of light railways. He 
supported the clause because for the first 
time in the legislation of this country it 
did something to put English agricul. 
turists on the same footing as those of 
Ireland in this matter. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words of 
Clause 4 down to the words ‘one 
quarter,’ in line 6, stand part of the 
Bill.”’ 


The House divided :— Ayes, 107; 
Noes, 23.—(Division List, No. 199.) 


*Mr. SPEAKER ruled out of order a 
number of Amendments on the ground 
that they proposed to give power to 
increase the public charge. 


Clause 5,— 


SPECIAL ADVANCES BY TREASURY. 

(1.) Where it is certified to the Treasury by 
the Board of Agriculture that the making of 
any light railway under this Act would benefit 
agriculture in any district, or by the Board of 
Trade that by the making of any such railway 
a means of communication would be established 
between a fishing harbour or fishing village and 
a market, or that such railway is necessary for 
the development of some definite industry, but 
that owing to the exceptional circumstances of 
the district the railway would not be constructed 
without special assistance from the State, and 
the Treasury are satisfied that a railway com- 
pany existing at the time will construct and 
work the railway if an advance is made by the 
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Treasury under this section, the Treasury may, 
subject to the limitation of this Act as to the 
amount to be expended for the purpose of special 
advances, agree that the railway be aided out 
of public money by a special advance under this 
section. 


Provided that— 


(a) the Treasury shaJl not make any such 
special advance unless they are satisfied 
that landowners, local authorities, and 
other persons locally interested have by 
the free grant of land or otherwise given 
all reasonable assistance and facilities in 
their power for the construction of the 
railway ; and 

(b) a special advance shall not in any case 
exceed such portion of the total amount 
required for the construction of the rail- 
way as may be prescribed by rules to be 
made by the Treasury under this Act; 
and 

(c) where the Treasury agree to make any 
such special advance as a free grant, the 
Order authorising the railway may make 
provision as regards any parish that, 
during a period not exceeding fifteen 
years to be fixed by the Order, so much of 
the railway as is in that parish shall not 
be assessed to any local rate at a higher 
value than that at which the land occu- 
pied by the railway would have been 
assessed if it had remained in the condi- 
tion in which it was immediately before 
it was acquired for the purpose of the 
railway. The Order may authorise the 
Board of Trade to extend any such 
period. 


(2.) A special advance under this section may 


be a free grant or a loan or partly a free grant 
and partly a loan. 


(3.) Any loan for a special advance under this 
section shall be made on such conditions and at 
such rate of interest as the Treasury direct. 


Mr STRACHEY moved to leave out 
Clause 5, on the ground that it practi- 
cally gave a monopoly to railway com- 
panies. The clause provided that where 
the Board of Agriculture or the Board 
of Trade certified to the Treasury that 
benefit would accrue to a particular 
district by making a light railway, but 
that owing to the exceptional circum- 
stances of the district it would not be 
possible to construct the railway without 
State aid, the Treasury, if satisfied that 
an’existing railway company would con- 
struct and work the railway, after it had 
been paid for by the State, might make 
a free grant of public money. There 
was no provision in the clause to enable 
this free grant to be made unless the 
railway company’s co-operation were 
secured, so that a monopoly was given 
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to the railway companies. Then there 
was nothing to provide that a certain 
proportion only—such as a fourth or a 
half—of the cost of construction should 
be borne by the State. It must bear 
the full cost in every case, though it 
was obvious that some advantage to the 
railway company must result from the 
construction of the line. 

Mr. RITCHIE said the speech the 
hon. Gentleman had just delivered was 
entirely antagonistic to the speech which 
he made on Clause 4. In the latter 
speech the hon. Gentleman asked, was 
it to be tolerated that assistance was to 
be given for the construction of light 
railways in Ireland and that no assis- 
tance was to be advanced for a similar 
object in England? As a matter of 
fact, the clause was largely based upon 
the Irish principle, and it so happened 
that the light railways so assisted in 
Ireland were the only light railways 
which had been successful in that coun- 
try. The hon. Gentleman also objected 
to railway companies working the light 
railway lines. If the State gave a free 
grant or a grant at a reduced rate of 
interest there must be some guarantee 
that the light railways would be pro- 
perly worked, and in the opinion of the 
Treasury the only proper guarantee was 
the guarantee of an existing railway 
company. 

Dr. CLARK said the only explana- 
tion he could give of the opposition of 
the hon. Member for Somersetshire was 
that his hon. Friend did not understand 
the clause. [Laughter.| In his opinion, 
it was the most valuable clause in the 
Bill. He did not think that there 
would be many light railways built by 
the County Councils. What would 
happen in most cases would be that a 
number of districts would combine and 
would come to terms with existing rail- 
way companies, who would be induced 
by the terms offered by the clause to 
build the light railways as small feeding 
lines for fishing and agricultural pur- 

Ses. 

Mr. SOUTTAR did not think his 
hon. Friend the Member for Somerset- 
shire was guilty of any inconsistency. 
The hon. Member for Caithness could 
hardly have read Clause 5. [Laughter. ] 
It was totally different from Clause 4. 
Clause 4 proposed to lend money on 
strictly business principles. Clause 5 
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proposed to give money as a free grant, | that it would not be pressed. One condi- on 
and he opposed the clause because he tion only would make it possible for some co. 
objected to the whole system of free|of them to support it, and it was that, ~ ba 
grants. He believed that this offer of before any such grants were made the a 
free grants to the railway companies|scheme authorising them should lie on & 
was not needed to encourage the con-|the Table of the House for the usual m 
struction of light railways. He knew| period. If that were accepted by the - 
something about railway companies, and |Government it would be a great safe- - 
the objection which railway companies} guard ; if it were not, he thought the Ww 
had to embarking on these under- | clause embodied a principle which it was a 
takings was not because they wanted to | dangerous for the House to adopt. cl 
get money from the Government, but! Mr. W. L. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) . 
because of the enormous expenses they |said it had been assumed that the Irish 

were put to in order to get the necessary | precedent was not in point, because it , 
Act ; the expenses of local opposition ;|was said the Irish grant was given to . 
the claims of landlords, and the unrea-|employ people who, but for this work, I 
sonable conditions of the Board of| must have been employed in some other 1 
Trade. The Bill got rid, save perhaps, |form. This was an entire mistake. It t 
in one respect, of all those difficulties. | was the fact that, the Bill having been ¥ 
He therefore thought the Government! passed, the works were to some extent ' 
would have done well if they had waited hurried forward in order to meet an 
to see the effect of the Bill before giving|emergency which had arisen in the 
the free grants ; and then if they found, | meantime. It was an entire mistake to ;' 
in the course of a few years, that it was|suppose that that emergency was a 


absolutely necessary in the interest of 
agriculture or fishing to give those free 
grants, they might do so with a good 
grace. 

*Mr. ALFRED HOPKINSON 
(Wilts, Cricklade) said the principle of 
giving free grants uncontrolled by Par- 
liament and controlled only by a Gov- 
ernment Department, was a _ vicious 
principle. The Irish precedent had been 
appealed to ; but the real justification 
for taking such a course in Ireland was 
that there was a large number of people 
needing relief, and whom the Govern- 
ment were bound to relieve either by 
eleemosynary grants or by public works. 
The principle of giving free grants uncon- 


trolled by Parliament which the clause | 


introduced for the first time ia English 
legislation was a dangerous principle. 


reason for the passing of the Bill. Hon. 
Members who looked with dread upon 
this clause seemed to have overlooked the 
fact that the amount to be given in the 
shape of special grants was limited to 
£250,000. The House need be under 
no feeling of alarm as to the expenditure 
of that amount, especially as it was to 
be under the control of the Treasury. 
It was a pity the hon. Member who 
objected to free grants was not in the 
House when it passed a Bill for Scotland 
which included free grants. The dis- 
tricts intended to be benefited by this 
clause were districts in which, unless 
some financial aid were given by the 
Government, no railways would ever be 
made ; yet they might be districts in 
which there ought to be railways ; and 
the one object of the Bill was to secure 








It had been tried in the Colonies | the making of railways where they were 
with pernicious results, for it had|needed. He was as strongly opposed as 
been found that the grants were|any Member to the giving of free grants 
given to districts for political reasons. |in England, but they were told that in 
The clause was unnecessary, and, with | some districts the difficulties of agricul- 
its other admirable provisions, the Bill | turists were so great it was desirable to 
would work without it, and he trusted | try to help them, and that could be the 
Mr. Souttar. \ 
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only justification for making the grants | find the money, he said it was mon- 
contemplated by this clause. It was a strous to tax poor people in England for 
bad principle, and he doubted whether | this purpose. 

the application of it would stop at; Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said the 
£250,000. Yet the clause as it stood proposal had been defended on the ground 
might be fairly accepted by the House that the rent was limited, but if the pro- 
as part of the general scheme of a Bill posal were bad in principle the question 
which was well-intentioned, and which of the amount did not come in at all: 
was only an experiment to see whether If the sum was only £10,000, the thing 








any good would result. In these cir- 
cumstances the House might well agree 
to it. 

*Mr. LOGAN said he was glad to see 
that the patienceofsome of thesupporters 
of the Government was being tried by the 
long succession of doles to landowners. 
The clause provided that free grants were 
to be made by the Treasury in cases in 
which certain representations were made 


as to the necessity for a railway for the | 


benefit of agriculture. In plain English, 
that was a free grant to the landowners 
of this country, for it was they and they 
alone who would benefit. No doubt, in 
a few districts of England, agriculture 
was in a bad state, and the people who 
ought to come to the help of these dis- 
tricts were the landowners, who were 
making a good thing of their land at the 
present moment. The districts which 
were suffering from agricultural |depres- 
sion were few in number. [‘‘ Oh, oh !’’] 
Well, he had made his own estimate 
after a careful study of the evidence 
given before the Royal Commission. 
Be the districts few or many, there was 
this fact, the landowners to-day 
were receiving in rent £40,000,000. 
[‘‘ £45,000,000.’’] Why, then, should 
the poor taxpayers come to the relief of 
the landowners? This Bill set a 
very bad precedent indeed, and it was 
one likely. to be followed later on: ina 
direction that its present supporters little 
anticipated. If these light railways were 
made in districts where agriculture was 
in a bad way, the result would be to 
improve the position of the men who 
owned the lands, to prevent a fall in 
rents, and eventually to raise them. As 
representing the poorer men who were to 


_was Just as bad in principle and ought to 
_be condemned. If the grants were 
‘made, it ought to be with the sanction 
of the House and not that of the Trea- 
sury alone. It was a dangerous thing to 
place the Treasury in a position of that 
|kind. Allegations were freely made 
that, under the Scotch Act, grants were 
not unaccompanied by political considera- 
tions. Be it soor not, the allegations 
indicated what would arise if the prin- 
ciple of-the clause were adopted without 
the qualifying operation of the control 
of the House of Commons. 


Question put, “ That the words of the 
Clause down to the word ‘ Act,’ in line 
28, inclusive, stand part of the Bill.” 


The House divided :— Ayes, 136; 
Noes, 32.—(Division List, No. 200.) 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved after 
the words “under this Act,” to insert 
the words “by any Council.” His 
object was to limit the operation of 
the clause as to subsidies to light rail- 
ways constructed by the Council of any 
county or district. He did not think it 
was fair that the State should be called 
upon to subsidise railways built by the 
great railway companies. If the clause 
were passed as it stood, it was quite true 
that so long as a railway company which 
had made a light railway could prove 
that the light railway did not pay they 
would be entitled to come to the Treasury 
for a subsidy, but the reason of his 
objection was that, after all, these branch 
lines would be feeders of the great 
trunk lines. He begged, therefore, tc 


move the Amendment. 
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Mr. RITCHIE said that one of the 
principles upon which this clause had 
been framed was that the lines should 
be made and worked by existing railway 
companies. The object they desired to 
attain was twofold—first, that there 
should be a guarantee on the part of 
some existing railway company that the 
railways so assisted by the State should 
be worked in perpetuity ; and, secondly, 
that they should be worked as part of a 
great system. There would be no 
guarantee if the railways were made by 
the local authorities suggested. Their 
proposal was based upon experience in 
Ireland, and whether the system of free 
grants were good or bad it ought to be 
made upon some basis that would 
guarantee a good result. That result 
had been achieved in Ireland, and con- 
ditions which existed in Ireland were 
those which they desired to see in Eng- 
land, and, therefore, they could not accept 
the Amendment. 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 
(Stafford, Lichfield) said he did not see 
where the guarantee came in. When 
they were giving a sum of money like 
this for nothing there ought to be some 
popular control. If they were to give 
the subsidy only to railways constructed 
by the local authorities as required, this 
rroney would be given strictly to com- 
mercial enterprise. The great railway 
companies, he contended, were rich 
enough to do without subsidies. 

Mr. JACKSON said that the intention 
of this clause was not to benefit the great 
railway companies, but to protect the rate- 
payer. Ifthe Amendment were carried a 
district might find the money, which 
would be supplemented by aid from the 
Treasury, and construct a railway, and 
then find that the loss on working the 
line every year was more than the total 
amount of the rate which they were 
enabled to levy. The clause was really 
based upon the Irish experience, that in 
many districts where these railways were 
provided partly at the cost of the 
ratepayers, there was still a large loss 
left on working in some cases. 
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Mr. HERBERT LEWIS asked if the 
right hon. Gentleman would say whether 
the experience in Ireland had not been 
in the case of these lines that there had 
been a considerable increase in thereceipts 
and profits of the great trunk lines? 
If the great trunk lines were to have 
feeders, what .he said was that if these 
feeders were to be constructed largely 
for the benefit of these great railway 
companies, then at all events free grants 
from the State ought not to be given, 

Mr. CALDWELL said that under the 
Bill power was given to the County Coun. 
cil or local authority to construct light 
railways, but under this clause there 
was no proviso that the local authority 
should be responsible for the working of 
the railway. Did they think it fair that 
while they advanced money to a railway 
company they did not advance one 
copper of free grant to the County 
Council which was going to construct 
the railway ? What was proposed to ve 
introduced then by the hon. Member for 
Stirlingshire was that the privileges 
should not be limited to the case of a 
railway company which agreed to con- 
struct, but should also be given to the 
case of County Councils who had under- 
taken the construction and working of 
light railways. It would be better not 
to give them any power if they had any 
doubt whether it was safe to advance 
the money. The result would be, if the 
Bill stood as it was, that the local 
authority would have no power to ap- 
proach the Government and get assis- 
tance for the railways unless there was 
a particular railway company willing to 
work the railways. He thought that 
the clause was far too limited, and that 
the Amendment was quite justifiable. 
[ ‘‘ Divide.’’?] There was no reason why 
the County Councils should not have 
the same privileges and claim the same 
privileges as a private company. 

Dr. CLARK wished to know 
whether any County Councils would 
meddle with light railways at all under 
such conditions, Whichever party made 
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the line, how were they to compel the 
company to work it? How could they 
compel an old company any more than a 
new company to work the line? As to 
finance, nothing was being done to aid 
the County Council. There was no 
necessity to keep in Sub-section (a). 

Mr. LOGAN said the clause was 
open to two great objections—they were 
offering inducements to railway com- 
panies to construct when there was a 
doubt of the lines succeeding as commer- 
cial lines. As the grant was to come 
out of the Imperial Treasury, if there 
was a loss it would fall on the taxpayers 
of the country. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said this free grant was to relieve 
the ratepayers. No doubt it would, but 
his chief objection was that it would 
relieve the ratepayers at the expense of 
the general taxpayer. He could not 
understand why, if free grants were to 
be given at all, they should not be given 
to the local authorities instead of to the 
rich railway companies who were quite 
able to take care of themselves, and who 
had sufficient business capacity to make 
any light railway pay which had a ghost 
of a chance of paying. 

Mr. STRACHEY said the right hon. 
Gentleman stated that one great reason 
for making this exemption in the favour 
of the great railway companies was that 
the railway companies would have to 
work the lines in perpetuity. He could 
not see anything in the clause or in the 
Bill which compelled a great railway 
company to work a line in perpetuity. 
He thought his hon. Friend the Member 
for Lichfield was quite justified in asking 
whether there was any guarantee that 
the railway companies would use these 
branch lines to the best advantage. No 
valid reasons had been given why the 
County Councils should not be allowed 
to have these free grants and be allowed 
to make light railways with State aid. 
Although the Government had made 
some objection to it, it was rather sur- 
prising that no Gentleman sitting behind 
them, save one, who was a railway 
director, had ventured to say that 


County Councils could not be trusted. 
He believed that if hon. Gentlemen re- 
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presenting agricultural constituencies 
and sitting on County Councils had 
spoken, they would, if they were not 
also railway directors, have advocated 
the giving to County Councils the same 
assistance it was proposed to give to the 
great railway companies, who had 
already too great power. He hoped his 
hon. Friend would go to a Division in 
the interest of the County Councils, and 
as a protest against the Government 
giving them no explanation as to the 
working of the lines in perpetuity, 
which they said was a great safeguard 
which would not be obtained in the case 
of County Councils. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said the 
hon. Gentleman had stated that no sup- 
porter of the Government who was not 
connected with a railway company had 
supported the action of the Government 
in regard to this matter. What he 
thought was not sufficiently understood 
was that if local authorities were to 
spend their own money, it might be 
taken for granted they would have some 
regard for their expenditure. A free 
grant would be extremely popular, inas- 
much as its expenditure would mean the 
employment of labour in the district. In 
his opinion, if the Government were to 
fling sums of money at the heads of local 
authorities in the way suggested they 
would do no end of mischief. 

Mr. DONALD NICOL (Argyllshire) 
said the Amendment of which he had 
given notice was very largely covered by 
the present Amendment. He had had 
considerable experience of County Coun- 
cils, and he was not much in love with 
grants in aid or free grants, but if they - 
were to be given by the Government of 
the day he did not see why they should 
not be given equally to all portions of 
the country. The Island of Islay had a 
rent roll of £47,000 a year, and, there- 
fore, under Clause 5 it would not be able 
to take advantage of the free grant. It 
was, he thought, a hardship that por- 
tions of the country should be shut out 
of benefit by the clause as it now stood. 
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He had no intention of in any way 
opposing the Government in the intro- 
duction of this Measure, because he 
believed it would be of considerable 
benefit to agricultural districts whether 
in reference to agriculture or fishing. 
But he did say they should offer some 
facilities to these districts, which were as 
much entitled to the benefits of the free 
grants as other portions of the country. 
He hoped the Government would see 
their way to remove this anomaly, and 
give the benefit of these free grants 
equally to all parts of the country. 

Mr. BRYCE said the discussions 
they had had showed the dangers of the 
course which the Government had em- 
barked upon in Clause 5. It had been 
pointed out with great truth that it 
would be a very dangerous thing to en- 
courage County Councils, or other local 
authorities, by grants of Imperial money 
to enter upon enterprises which might 
prove unremunerative, and it had been 
pointed out, with no less force, that it 
was very hard on some of the poorest 
districts of the country that they should 
be deprived of any share of the grant 
which was to be made from the public 
Treasury because they had no railways 
to which they could make branch lines. 
Take the Island of Lewis. There was 
no railway there, and the people there 
could not possibly have any benefit from 
this grant. They were by a clause of 
this kind, which introduced the novel 
principle of Treasury subventions, 
raising a very great difficulty between 
different parts of the country, and 
creating a sense of injustice. He was 
unable to support the Amendment 
because he did not think they would be 
doing any service to County Councils if 
they were to tempt them with this Trea- 
sury grant, and still less could he 
support the proposal of the Government. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be | 


there inserted.’’ 


The House divided :— Ayes, 44; 
Noes, 152.—(Division List, No. 201.) 


Mr. CALDWELL moved to leave 
out the words ‘‘ would benefit,’’ and to 
insert instead thereof ‘‘ is required in the 
interest of.’’ He said if hon. Members 
referred to the clause they would find 
that different language was used as 


Mr. Donald Nicol. 
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between the different interests affected 
by a railway. A light railway might be 
promoted if it was certified by the Board 
of Agriculture that it would benefit agri- 
culture, and again, if it was required in 
the interest of fishing, but in the latter 
case it said if the railway were the 
‘*means of establishing communication 
between a fishing harbour or fishing 
village and a market.’’ The clause went 
on to speak of a railway in the interest 
of some industry, and there, again, the 
words were of a different character, 
namely, ‘‘ or that such railway is neces- 
sary for the development of some definite 
industry.’’ What he desired was to 
secure that the words should be the same 
whether they regarded agriculture, fish- 
ing, or any other industry. The words 
in relation to agriculture were ‘‘ would 
benefit agriculture,’’ but it was insisted 
there should be no grant under this 
clause unless, in the case of an industry, 
it was necessary for the development of 
some industry that the light railway 
should be made. In order to establish 
a claim to the privileges of this clause it 
was sufficient, where agriculture was 
concerned, to say it ‘‘ would benefit”’ 
that interest. That meant nothing at 
all, and the clause should read ‘‘ is re- 
quired in the interest of agriculture,” 
In order to obtain the exceptional privi- 
leges of this clause, he asked that the 
same words should be used in the case 
of agriculture as were used in the case 
of any other industry. If the words 
‘* would benefit’’ were retained, then 
let them also be made applicable to the 
fishing or. any other industry. He 
begged to move the Amendment. 

Mr. RITCHIE could understand an 
hon. Member moving such an Amend- 
ment if his object was to make it difficult 
to obtain a grant. The hon. Member 
was anxious to put in words which 
would make it necessary that the Trea- 
sury should be convinced that the money 
was absolutely required in the interest 
of agriculture. The Government con- 
sidered that where a claim could be 
established that it would be for the 
benefit of agriculture, that ought to be 
sufficient ground for the Treasury 
making the grant under the clause. 
Agriculture was a great national indus- 
try, and if in order to benefit that 
industry it could be established that a 
grant under this clause was necessary, 
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they considered the Treasury should be 
empowered to give that grant. The 
hon. Member desired to make the con- 
ditions much more stringent, and he 
trusted the House would not accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS remarked 
that the right hon. Gentleman had said 
that the Amendment was intended to 
make these grants as difficult to obtain 
as possible. What the hon. Member 
desired, however, was that some dis- 
crimination should be exercised in the 
making of the grants, and such discrim- 
ination was absolutely necessary when 
dealing with the sums of public money 
that would be voted under the Bill. 
What was asked was that the same 
words which were used with reference to 
agriculture should be equally applicable 
to any other industry. 


The House divided :— Ayes, 165; 
Noes, 43.—(Division List, No. 202.) 


Mr. CALDWELL moved an Amend- 
ment to provide that any means of com- 
munication in respect of which the 
Treasury made an advance should be a 
“much needed ’’ communication. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I will accept the 
word ‘‘ necessary.’’ 

Mr. CALDWELL assented, and an 
Amendment to that effect was agreed 
to. 
Mr. CALDWELL moved an Amend- 
ment providing that special advances by 
the Treasury might be made in cases 
where it was certified by the Board of 
Trade that a railway would benefit some 
definite industry. The clause said that 
such advances might be made when a 
railway was ‘‘ necessary for the develop- 
ment of’’ some definite industry. For 
the words ‘‘ necessary for the develop- 
ment of’’ he wished to substitute 
“benefit,’’ that being the word used in 
respect of agriculture. He held that 
other industries ought to be placed in 
precisely the same position as agriculture. 

Tote ATTORNEY GENERAL could 
not accept the Amendment, as in the 
VOL. XLI. [rourtTH sERIEs. } 
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opinion of the Government the word 
‘* benefit ’’ was not applicable to indus- 
tries other than agriculture. It must 
be shown that a railway was necessary 
for the development of some definite 
industry, and it was not intended that 
railways should be constructed merely 
because one person here and another 
there had a business and would like to 
have the advantage of improved railway 
communication. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said that 
last autumn he asked the President of 
the Board of Trade whether the Bill 
would benefit districts like the lead dis- 
trict of Flintshire, and he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that 
the Measure would certainly apply to 
such districts. He maintained that the 
Amendment was necessary in order to 
place localities of that kind and agricul- 
tural localities upon the same level. 

Mr. RITCHIE observed that if any 
lead district in Wales was undeveloped 
through the absence of means of com- 
munication the Bill would apply to it. 
All he had said to the hon. Member was 
that the Bill would assist Wales as it 
would other parts of the country. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE supported 
the Amendment, and contended that the 
Attorney General had not answered the 
argument of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lanarkshire. 

Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY (Stock- 
port) hoped the President of the Board 
of Trade might see his way to meet the 
objection raised by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite by expunging the word ‘“‘de- 
velopment’’ from the clause. There 
were many cases in manufacturing dis- 
tricts where it was desirable to assist 
industries and keep them going. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.”’ 


The House divided :— Ayes, 161; 


Noes, 38.—(Division List, No. 203.) 
M 
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Mr. CALDWELL moved to omit the 
words— 


“the Treasury are satisfied that a railway 
company existing at the time will construct and 
work the railway if an advance is made by the 
Treasury under this section.” 


He pointed out that in such districts as 
the Islands of Skye and Lewis there was 
no railway which could construct and 
work a light railway, yet in those very 
districts light railways were particularly 
required. He objected to such districts 
being specially and definitely excluded 
by Act of Parliament, especially as the 
Treasury had the power to make what- 
ever rules they pleased as to the grant- 
ing of the money. 

Mr. RITCHIE said that the ques- 
tion had been already argued. In giving 
a grant under exceptional circumstances, 
the Treasury ought to have the assurance 
that the end in view would be secured ; 
and that assurance could only be given 
where an existing railway undertook to 
work the lines. He did not understand 
what security the Treasury could have 
that a light railway in the Island of 
Lewis, assisted in a small degree by the 
State, would continue in _ existence, 
Even after the passing of the Bill there 
would possibly be localities and condi- 
tions requiring special consideration on 
the merits of each case. But they could 
not be treated in a general Bill, where 
the security required by the Treasury 
should be insisted on. 

Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock) supported the Amendment. 
There were other districts, such, for 
instance, as Mid Cornwall, where there 
was a great deficiency in railways, and 
yet these were to be the very districts 
where no light railways were to be 
built. 

Dr. CLARK hoped that the Amend- 
ment would not be pressed. An excep- 
tional state of circumstances such as was 
mentioned by his hon. Friend would not 
come under the provision at all. As to 
the Island of Skye, the Highland Rail- 
way had reached a point on the main- 
land almost opposite to the island, and 
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separated from it by a very narrow 
isthmus. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said he was" 


sorry he could not agree with his hon, 
Friend the Member for Caithness, 
[Laughter.| He opposed the clause be- 
cause it placed the districts absolutely at 
the mercy of the railway companies. In 
order to get a grant from the Treasury 
the district must first go to the railway 
company and ask them to construct the 
light railway. The company might then 
say, ‘* before we agree to construct the line 
you must consent to certain terms in 
regard to rates and toils.’’ The company 
would then be in an autocratic position 
in the matter of conditions, If this 
Amendment. was not accepted the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade ought, at 
least, to preclude the possibility of a 
railway company imposing unfair condi- 
tions on a district. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.”’ 


The House divided :— Ayes, 161 ; 
Noes, 36.—(Division List, No. 204.) 


And, it being Midnight, further 
proceeding on consideration, as amended, 
stood adjourned. 


Consideration, as amended, to be re- 
sumed To-morrow. 


Mr. RITCHIE, in reply to Mr. 
Bryce, said, the Bill would not be the 
first Order To-morrow. 


FINANCE BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 
CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 

BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 
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PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) BILL. | Dr. CLARK said that he objected to 
Considered in Committee (having been | the Bill because it proposed to incorporate 






re-committed ). | within it the provisions of other Acts of 
| Parliament, and he felt bound to 
Clause 1,— ae 
| oppose all legislation by reference. In 
POWER TO PURCHASE LAND. | these circumstances he moved to report 


2s eae 
The Commissioners may purchase and acquire progress. 


for the purposes of this Act all or any of the! 0 IN . 
lands delineated on the deposited plans and | Tar UNDER SECRETARY or 


described in the deposited book of reference. |STATE ror toe HOME DEPART- 
Sing : | MENT (Mr.JEsseCo..ines, Birmingham, 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved to' Bordesley) said that the clause that the 


report Progress. 





| hon. Member was opposing was merely a 
Committee report Progress; to sit, definition clause. He hoped that the 
again To-morrow. | hon. Member would withdraw his motion 
|for reporting Progress. He was not, 

—— | however, going to make an appeal in the 
eee crams, Matter to the hon. Gentleman, because 
er We oes oon REGISTER he knew that it would be useless for him 


Considered in Committee (having been | to do so. 


re-committed). | Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Srvarr- 
| Wort ey) : Does the hon. Member ask 
Clause 1,— | leave to withdraw his Motion ? 


POWER TO PURCHASE LAND. | Dr. CLARK replied in the affirma- 


The Commissioners may purchase and acquire tive. 
for the purposes of this Act all or any of the | 
lands delineated on the deposited plans and | e's ae a ey ee 
described in the deposited books of reference. | Motion to report Progress, by leave, 
| withdrawn. 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) 


| 
“Ve J | 
moved to report Progress. | Clause ordered to stand part of the 
| 
| 


: : .. | Bill. 

Committee report Progress; to sit'| 
again To-morrow. | = 
Clause 5,— 


| 

| SHORT TITLE. 

| This Act may be cited as the London Cab Act 
| 1896. 


| 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES 
BILL. 


Committtee deferred till Thursday. Mr. JESSE COLLINGS moved 
i ° B x Mf ’ 


“That Clause 5 stand part of the Bill.” 
| Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved, 


CABS (LONDON) BILL. |“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
Considered in Committee [Progress | and ask leave to sit again.” 
21st April]. Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said he 


|hoped the 12,000 members of the 
working classes who were waiting for 
Clause 4,— | this Bill would note the character of 
_the opposition which was offered to it. 


| Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said the 
In this Act the expreggion ‘‘cab’’ shall mean 


any hackney carriage wathin the meaning of. the | Government had got the whole time of 
Metropolitan Public Carriage Act, 1869. ‘the House, and might devote to the 


} 


[Mr. Sruart-Wor?tey in the Chair.] 


MEANING OF CAB. 
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working classes some of the time which 
they now devoted to the landlords. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Thursday. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading | 
[15th May] further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


(1892) 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


BURGLARY BILL [x.t.]. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT 
AND FARNBOROUGH) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE COURTS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
16th June. 
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TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


NAVAL RESERVE BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday 15th 
June. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


TELEGRAPH MONEY BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday, 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


EDUCATION BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


JUDICIAL TRUSTEES BILL. 


Consideration, as amended by the 
Standing Committee, deferred _ till 
Wednesday 10th June. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION BILL. 


Consideration, as amended by the 
Standing Committee, deferred _ till 
Wednesday. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till To-morrow. 


CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 


VEHICLES (LIGHTS) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 





Mr. Lloyd-George. 
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EXTENSION BILL [i.1.]. 


Committee deferred till Monday 15th 


June. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN 
(EMPLOYMENT AND RATING) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Friday. 


TITHE REDEMPTION (No. 2) BILL. 
[Considered in Committee. ] 


Clause 1,— 


Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


FISHERIES ACTS (NORFOLK AND 
SUFFOLK) AMENDMENT BILL. 
Considered in Committee (having been 
re-committed). 


Clause 1,— 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL. 

Adjourned Debate on Motion for 
Comnittal to Select Committee [4th 
March], further adjourned till Wednes- 
day. 


LONDON VALUATION AND 
ASSESSMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
15th June. 


OCCUPYING TENANTS ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
30th June. 


OLD-AGE PROVIDENT PENSIONS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
30th June. 


{1 June 1896} (Friendly Societies) Bill. 
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| OUT-DOOR PROVIDENT RELIEF BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
30th June. 


WOMEN BAR ASSISTANTS 
| (LIMITATION OF HOURS) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
18th June. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


PRISONERS’ EVIDENCE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE 
(EXTENSION TO WOMEN) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


FRANCHISE AND REMOVAL OF 
WOMEN’S DISABILITIES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 2nd July. 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
ACTS EXTENSION (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day lst July. 


PERSONAL PROPERTY (EXEMPTION) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 
(FRIENDLY SOCIETIES) BILL, 


Second Reading deferred till Friday. 
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GROUD GAME ACT (1880) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Business of 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day. 


METROPOLITAN SEWERS AND DRAINS 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 17th June. 


SALE OF FOREIGN GOODS 
(PREVENTION OF FRAUD) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day. ° 


HIGHWAYS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 10th June. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (HIGHWAYS) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 10th June. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
16th June. 


PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day. 


MARKETS AND FAIRS 
(WEIGHING OF CATTLE) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day. 


ESTATES TAIL ABOLITION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day. 
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MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
29th June. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
(FAIR WAGES RESOLUTION). 
Ordered, That Sir William Coddington 
be discharged from the Select Committee 
on Government Contracts (Fair Wages 
Resolution) : 


Ordered, That Mr. Walter Morrison 
be added to the Committee.— (Sir 
William Walrond). 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

On the Motion “ That the House do 
now adjourn,” 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS asked what 
would be the second Order To-morrow. 

Mr. HANBURY : The Finance Bill. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS inquir-u 
what Estimates would be taken on 
Friday. 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said he would answer the Ques- 
tion to-morrow. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE asked if it 
was proposed to proceed with the Finance 
Bill to-morrow ? 

Mr. HANBURY replied that the 
Bill would be proceeded with directly 
after the Diseases of Animals Bill was 
disposed of, and would be taken any 
hour it was reached. 


House adjourned at a Quarter after 
Twelve o’clock. 
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jon the 18th May the magistrates granted 
/one licence to cover two houses, situated 
| 140 yards apart from each other ; whe- 
ther he is aware that one of the afore- 
Tuesday, 2nd June 1896. |said houses is situated on a portion of 
; | Whitley Links, which is used as a public 
— park ; and if he can state whether any 
notice was given to the public, and ad- 
joining property owners, of any inten- 
tion t» apply for a licence for this latter 
house ; and, if not, will he take such 
FALMOUTH RECTORY BILL. steps as are necessary to protect the in- 
Read a Second time and committed. | terests of adjoining property owners ? 
| THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
sips ‘tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
|MatrrHew WuitEe Riptey, Lancashire, 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION | Blackpool): My attention had not pre- 
(AREAS OF EDUCATION AUTHORITIES). | viously been called to the case, but I 
Return [presented Ist June] to be|am informed on inquiry that the County 
printed.—{ No. 201.] Justices have recently granted a licence 
|to some premises at Whitley, consisting 
|of two buildings which are about 100 
yards apart. Both buildings stand in 
the same private estate, and the Justices, 
in coming to the decision they did, acted, 
I understand, on the advice of counsel. 
CHARITY COMMISSIONERS REPORTs.|I am also informed that the usual 
Return [presented Ist June] to be notices required by statute were given 
printed.—[No. 203.] when the provisional licence for the 
premises was granted in 1893; these 
notices do not require to be. renewed 
_ CHARITABLE ENDOWMENTS | when the provisional licence is made final. 
(ANGLESEY) (INQUIRIES HELD). | I have no authority to take any steps in 
Return [presented Ist June] to be/|the matter. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 








MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 


Return [presented Ist June] to be 
printed.—[ No. 202.] 





printed.—[ No. 204.] | Mr. FENWICK: May I ask whe- 
| ther it is not the fact that the plan was 
» MERCHANT SHIPPING 1895. considerably altered for the new build- 


Copy ordered, “ of Tables showing the | Li rind 7 sanctioned by the 
Progress of British Merchant Shipping.” | ~°°"™8 Board, and whether Ib 18 not 
7 ae PP!D8: | also a fact that the Justices refused to 
eae. Reneie:) sae witnesses who opposed the granting 
Copy presented accordingly ; to lie | of the licence on the advice of the Clerk 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— | of the Justices ? 
[No. 205.] | Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
| With reference to the last Question I 
| have no information at all. With refer- 
ence to the first part it is quite true that 
QUESTIONS. there was substantial alteration in the 
_ premises ; on that point the opinion of 
eae |Queen’s Counsel was taken, and it was 
|decided that there was no such struc- 
PUBLIC-HOUSE LICENCES AT tural alteration in the premises as to 
Mr denkies ma vee asin (North bara EN WICK | eG edk an 
umberland, Wansbeck): I beg to ask important question to some of my con- 
the Secretary of State for the Home/stituents I shall call attention to the 
Department, whether he is aware that | question on the Estimates. 


VOL. XLI. [rourrn SERIES. | O 
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BRITISH CONSULAR OFFICERS IN ; SUGAR CANE INDUSTRY (INDIA). 
VENEZUELA. | Mr. M. M. BHOWNAGGREE 
Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN (Gates-| (Bethnal Green, N.E.): I beg to ask 
head): On behalf of the hon. Member | the Secretary of State for India, in view 
for Sunderland (Sir Epwarp Gourtey), | of the fact that the Government of India 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of| issued a Resolution in 1882 in which 
State for Foreign Affairs, if all the| they expressed a desire that all possible 
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Consuls representing Great Britain in 
Venezuela are. American, and that as a 
consequence when difficulties arise 
between the British 
Governments the Consuls as a rule resign ? 
and whether, in future, he will endeavour 
as far as possible to give the appvint- 
ments to British subjects ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY 
STATE ror FOREIGN 
(Mr. GerorcE Curzon, 
Southport): None of 


of 
AFFAIRS 
Lancashire, 
the 


Venezuela are American. In the selec- 


ti f such officers prefer should be | 
ion of such officers preference should be | develeging thin indastey is aaa 


given to British subjects, if such persons 
possessing the requisite qualification can 
be secured. 


EGYPTIAN MILITARY EXPEDITION. 


Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN : On behalf 
of Sir Epwarp Gourtey, I beg to ask 


and Venezuelan | 





Consular | 
officers representing Great Britain in| 





the First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
he is aware that prior to the Nile ex-| 
pedition for the relief of the late General | 
Gordon, the Naval and Military advisers | 
of the Egyptian Government recommended | 
that a flotilla of ironclad monitors, armed | 
with quick-firing guns, should be built | 
for the purpose of patrolling and holding | 
the Nile as far as the Bahr Gazelle ; and | 
whether it is the intention of Her} 
Majesty's Government to construct and 
dispatch in time for the next rising of the 
Nile craft of this description, and suitable 
for passing the rapids wholly or other- 
wise, for the purpose of assisting in the 
capture of Dongola, Berber, and Khar- 
toum ? 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 


MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): Three stern- 





encouragement should be held out to the 
development of sugar cane industry in 
the Bombay Presidency, and the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, acting upon this in- 
struction, held out hopes in 1883 and 
1884 to the proprietor of a sugar refinery 
in Poona that he would be allowed to 
effect retail sale of rum (which is a bye- 
product of sugar manufacture) under 
similar conditions to those which were 
adopted in Madras and other parts of 
India, and that in consequence of this 
privilege being withheld the sugar refinery 
at Poona had to be closed in 1892, 
whether, as a means of reviving and 


would recommend the local Governments 
to give all sugar refineries the privilege 
of selling rum under the same condi- 
tions as prevail at Madras and elsewhere! 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gegorce Hamitroy, 


Middlesex, Ealing): I have no complete 


information about the Poona sugar 
factory to which my hon. Friend refers ; 
but a copy of his Question will be for- 
warded to the Government of India, and 
their attention will be drawn to the 
matter. 


TRAFFIC IN MUNITIONS OF WAR 
(AFGHANISTAN). 

Mr. BHOWNAGGREE: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to statements recently made in the 
Pioneer to the effect that a large illicit 
trade is carried on in ammunition 
between the regular Afghan soldiers and 
the tribesmen in Hindu Kush, and that 
during the Chitral campaign a con- 
signment of Kabul made ammunition 
was sent into Bajour from the Sipah 


| Salar’s camp beyond Asmar ; also that as 


wheel protected steamers are now being | regards Martini-Henry rifles the tribes 
built for the Egyptian Government for | had an abundant supply of cartridges, 
service on the Nile, and are to be|the majority of which had not come 
delivered in the course of the next three | from India ; and, whether any measures 
months. They are specially designed for|can be taken by the Government of 
this service, and will have an armament | India, through His Highness the Amir 
of quick-firing guns. ‘of Afghanistan, to check or prevent such 
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transfer of munitions of war to the 
tribesmen ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
have been unable to trace the statements 
in the Pioneer to which my hon. Friend 
refers, nor have I any official information 
on the subject. I will, however, make 
further inquiries. 


EDUCATION BILL 
(SPECIAL AID GRANT). 

*8ir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether, 
seeing the difficulties of such Amend- 
ments of Clause 4 of the Education Bill 
as have been suggested from both sides 
of the House are financial rather than 
educational, he would consent to receive 
aprivate deputation of Members only, 
to discuss Amendments to Clause 4, 
with a view of saving the time of the 
Committee of the Whole House in the 
discussion of Amendments when Clause 4 
is reached ? 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnart Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): I do not think I can quite 
accept the definition of the diffculties of 
Clause 4 of the Education Bill suggested 
inthe Question, because there seems to me 
avery considerable difference in the posi- 
tion of Board Schools which are enabled 
to draw from the rates and of Voluntary 
Schools which are voluntarily supported. 
Icould not consent to receive a deputa- 
tion on the subject of a single clause of 
a Bill of which I am not in charge, but 
I understand that the Lord President 
proposes to receive a deputation on this 
subject, and he has asked me to be present. 


TRANSMISSION OF SEAMEN’S WAGES. 
Sr GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of  '‘T'rade, 
whether it is in contemplation, or 
whether steps have been taken, to 
institute at any other port or ports on 
the Continent arrangements for the 
transmission home of seamen’s wages 
‘imilar to those inaugurated at 
Dunkirk ; and, if so, at what port or 
ports ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dovetas, Kent, 
§t. Augustine’s, for Mr. Rircnre): My 
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right hon. Friend has for some time had 
under consideration the question of 
extending to other Continental Ports the 
scheme for the transmission of seamen 
and their wages which is now being tried 
at Dunkirk. An officer of the Board of 
Trade has been engaged in making 
inquiries for this purpose at Havre, 
Antwerp, Hamburg and Rotterdam, and 
as soon as my right hon. Friend has 
received and considered that officer’s 
report, he expects to be in a position to 
judge whether the transmission scheme 
can with advantage be extended to any 
of those ports. 


(County Cavan). 


RULES OF THE ROAD AT SEA 
(FOG SIGNALS). 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, whether, before a new code of 
fog signals at sea is promulgated, by 
means of an Order in Council or other- 
wise, it will be necessary to obtain the 
adhesion of the other maritime powers 
who are parties to the existing Inter- 
national regulations ; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government has taken steps 
to secure or have secured such Inter- 
national agreement ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS (for Mr. 
Ritcu1e): My right hon. Friend is 
advised that any new regulations for the 
prevention of collisions at sea promul- 
gated by Order in Council under Sec- 
tion 418 of the “ Merchant Shipping 
Act 1894,” would in the absence of 
International concurrence, apply only to 
British ships and to Foreign ships within 
British jurisdiction. He is considering, 
in conjunction with the Foreign Office, 
what further representations respecting 
the proposed revised fog signals should 
be made to Foreign powers, but he is not 
at present prepared to make any definite 
statement on the subject. 


FAIR RENT APPLICATIONS 
(COUNTY CAVAN). 

Mr. 8. YOUNG (Cavan, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he will 
state how many applications to fix fair 
rent in respect of the second judicial term 
have been received from county Cavan, 
also how many tenants in county Cavan 
are now entitled to apply to have judicial 


02 
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rents fixed for the second 
whether he will consider the desirability 
of publishing townland or district lists, 
giving the names, addresses, and particu- 
lars as to the area and rent of all tenants 
now entitled to apply in respect of the 
second judicial term ; and, whether he 
is aware that this information would 
enable them to fill up their originating 
notices with accuracy, and thus tend to 
the convenience of the Land Commission, 


and save the farmers the cost of obtain- | 


ing copies of the judicial orders or agree- 
ments ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND 
Leeds, Central): Applications to fix fair 
rents for a second statutory term have 


been received in only three cases from | 


the county Cavan. I am informed that 
the Land Commissioners have not got 
the data for the compilation of an 
accurate statement of the number of 
tenants in the county who are now ina 
position to apply to have judicial rents 
fixed for a second term, and under the 
circumstances I am afraid it must be left 
to the applicants themselves to fill up 
their originating notices. 


TRINITY ALMSHOUSES. 
Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 


{COMMONS} 


term ;| 


in Africa. 

ITALIAN GREEN BOOK. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
| Burghs): I beg to ask the Under Seere. 
‘tary of State for Foreign Affairs, whether 
he will lay upon the Table any Dispatches 
|from Her Majesty’s Government relating 
African affairs, which have 
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ito East 
|recently been laid before the Italian 

Parliament. 

*Mr. CURZON: I shall be happy to 
lay upon the Table any - Dispatches 
which answer the description of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I do not, how- 
|ever, think there are more than one or 
two. 


(Mr. Gerratp Batrovr, | 


ITALIAN OPERATIONS IN AFRICA. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
| Regis): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
itary of State for Foreign Affairs, (1) 
|whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have given attention to the Green-book 
recently published by the Italian 
Government, containing correspondence 
relative to Italian proceedings in Africa ; 
(2) whether, on 19th February 1896, 
Her Majesty’s Government submitted 
confidentially to the Italian Ambas- 
|sador in London the draft of a Dispatch 
proposed to be sent by Lord Salisbury 
lia reply to a letter from Ras Mangasha, 
the son of King Jchn of Abyssinia ; (3) 
| whether, at the request of the Italian 


Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the hon.| Ambassador in London, Her Majesty's 
Member for the Thirsk Division of | Government corrected the draft Dispatch, 
Yorkshire, as representing the Charity |and on 28th February 1896 submitted 
Commissioners, whether he can now/|to the Ambassador another and different 
state the decision at which the Commis-| draft, containing the declaration that 
sioners have arrived respecting the pre-|Italy is the friend and ally of this 
servation of the Trinity Almshouses, in | country ; (4) whether the consent of 
the Mile End Road ? | Her Majesty’s Government to the pub- 
Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., | lication of its Dispatches and drafts was 
Thirsk): The decision of the Charity |asked for and obtained by the Italian 
Commissioners respecting the Trinity |Government before publishing the same; 
Almshouses in the Mile End Road, and jand, (5) whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
the reasons for it, are stated in a letter) ment propose to lay before the House 
to the Secretary of Trinity House, dated | the correspondence relative to the Italian 
May 23rd, which was published in 7he operations in Africa, including any 
Times last Wednesday. The hon. Men-| Dispatches which passed between the 
ber will probably read that letter, but | Italian Government and Lord Rosebery’s 
perhaps I may be allowed to quote one | administration ? 
sentence from it. The letter says :— | *Mr. CURZON: The answer to the 
“The Commissioners, while fully recognising | first and second paragraphs 1s m the 
the fact that the Corporation have framed their | affirmative. In answer to the third 
proposals in what they conceive to be the best | pargraph, Her Majesty’s Government is 
interests Of the beneficiary class, are of opinion | on friendly terms with the Government 
sentariel setlaction’ ia the aeniaw of existing of Italy, and also with the Government 
almshouses.” of Abyssinia; but it would clearly be 


Mr. S. Young. 
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improper that we should at the present 
juncture lay before the House the lan- 
guage which we have used in any 
attempts we may have made to improve 
the relations of those two Powers. The 
answer to the fourth paragraph is in the 
negative. In reply to the fifth para- 
graph I have to say that the present 
opportunity is not a fitting one 
for laying Papers on the Table of the 
House dealing with operations still pend- 
ing. When peace is restored the Govern- 
ment will be happy to consider what 
Papers can properly be laid. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: With re- 
gard to the third paragraph of the Ques- 
tion, I think there is some confusion. 
May I ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman can answer categorically that 
paragraph ? 

*Mr. CURZON: That is the para- 
graph I have already answered and no 
further reply is necessary. | Laughter. | 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : That is no 
answer at all. 


DISEMBARKATION OF ITALIAN 
TROOPS IN EAST AFRICA. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, whether, in December 
1895, Her Majesty's Government re- 
ceived a request from the Italian Gov- 
ernment to allow Italian troops to be 
disembarked and to pass through Zeila 
in order to operate against the Abys- 
sinians, which request was supported by 
Count Hatzfeldt, the German Ambas- 
sador in London; whether the India 
Office opposed the giving of this consent, 
but was overruled by Lord Salisbury ; 
whether Lord Salisbury, on 25th Feb- 
tuary 1896, telegraphed to Aden to 
authorise the examination by Italian 
officers of Duncareta roads as an anchor- 
age for Italian vessels of war; whether 
the delay of this authorisation to that 
date was due to the opposition of the 
India Office, which was overruled by 
Lord Salisbury ; whether be can say on 
what grounds the India Office opposed 
the landing of Italian troops at Zeila 
and the examination of the anchorage 
at Duncareta, and on what grounds 
Lord Salisbury overruled the opposi- 
tion ; and, whether Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment propose to lay upon the Table 
of this House the Correspondence on 
these subjects ? 
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*Mr. CURZON : Certain facilities 
were asked for by the Italian Govern- 
ment, which involved a permission to 
pass through some portions of Her 
Majesty’s Somali Coast Protectorate. 
After consultation with the Indian Gov- 
ernment, Her Majesty’s Government 
expressed their willingness to concur in 
this suggestion subject to the limitations 
necessary to prevent it from trenching 


on the rights of other Powers. No final 
conclusion was arrived at, but the 


details of the negotiations involved ques- 
tions at issue with the Governments of 
Italy and France, and the de facto Gov- 
ernment of Harrar, and I do not think 
the matter is one on which the House 
will require me to give fuller details. 


Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton): With regard to all 


these Dispatches, did I not understand 
the right hon. Gentleman to say in the 
discussion yesterday that he would lay 
in the Library of the House the Italian 
Green-book, which contains every Dis- 
patch which the right hon. Gentleman 
says he will not give to the House of 
Commons ? 

*Mr. CURZON : The hon. Gentleman 
is incorrect in both the statements which 
he has made. I said I would lay the 
Green-book if I found that there was 
more than one copy at the Foreign 
Office. I find there is only one copy, and 
that is under examination by myself. 
| Laughter.) As to the second part of 
the Question, the Dispatches which I 
have promised to lay on the Table are 
mthose asked for by the hon. Gen- 
tleman which have already appeared in 
the Italian Green-book, and of which 1 
think there are but one or two. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I wish to 
ask whether he has also received a 
second Italian Green-book 4 

*Mr. CURZON: I have done more 
than that; I have received three. 
[ Laughter. | 


ROYAL CANAL HARBOUR (LONGFORD.) 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, whether any railway inspector 
has yet visited Longford to inquire into 
the dangerous state of the Royal Canal 
Harbour there to the public safety ; and, 
if so, what report has been made to him 
on the subject ! 
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Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS (for Mr.| which term includes such as are men. 
Ritcui£): One of the Inspectors of | tioned in the first part of the Question, 
Railways has visited the Canal Harbour | As soon as an estimate can be obtained 
at Longford and has made a Report to|from India as to the amount of any 
the Board of Trade, who are in commu-|extra expenses incurred on Imperial 
nication with the Midland Great West-| account, application will be made to the 
ern Railway Company on the subject. |Treasury for an advance. 

My right hon. Friend will be happy to| Mr. BUCHANAN: I beg to ask the 
furnish the hon. Member with a copy of |right hon. Gentleman what was the 


the Report and correspondence in due 
course if he desires it. 


EMPLOYMENT OF INDIAN TROOPS IN 
EGYPT. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, whether 
he will, before Thursday, lay before the 
House any telegrams that have passed 
with the Government of India as to the 
dispatch of an Indian force to Suakim ? 


*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: 


Although I could not give the telegrams, 
yet Her Majesty’s Government consider 
that the House should be in possession 
of the views of the Indian Government 
before any discussion takes place upon 


the dispatch of Indian troops to Suakim, | 


and I am considering how that object 
can best be attained. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I may say that I 
only put the word “telegrams” in the 
Question, because I understood the noble 
Lord the other day promised my right 


hon. Friend and hon. Friends behind me | 


that the telegrams should be produced. 


Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India, whether he has 
arranged with the Home Government 
that all charges for extra allowances, 
pensions, or gratuities to officers or 
soldiers of the Indian force sent to 
Suakim, and charges for pensions or 
gratuities to the families of officers or 
soldiers of the force killed or disabled 
during the expedition, should be paid by 
the Imperial Exchequer; and whether, 
to avoid loss by delay in the settlement 
of accounts between the two Govern- 
ments, he will secure, as was done when 
the Indian troops went to Malta, an 
advance from the Treasury to cover 
temporary outlays by India on Imperial 
account ¢ 


*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : It 
has been arranged that all extra expenses 


nature and number of the force of all 
|arms that was being sent from India to 
| Suakim ? 
| *Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
‘force consists of one regiment native 
cavalry, 13 British officers and non- 
|commissioned officers, and 500 natives 
of all ranks ; one native mountain bat- 
tery, five British officers and non-com- 
missioned officers, and 265 natives of all 
ranks ; one company sappers and miners, 
seven British officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers, and 168 natives of all 
ranks ; two regiments native infantry, 
26 British officers and non-commissioned 
officers, and 1,474 natives of all ranks— 
Total, 51 British officers and non-com- 
missioned officers, and 2,407 natives of 
all ranks. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether a communication was 
received by Her Majesty’s Government 
on 10th March from the Italian Ambas- 
sador in London, to the effect that the 
Governor of Massowah had telegraphed 
that 10,000 Dervishes were said to be 
|hovering around Kassala, and asking 
|whether Her Majesty’s Government 
| would decide to make a diversion by. an 
|advance on the Nile; whether the next 
| day telegraphic orders were sent to Lord 
| Cromer directing him to make a military 
| diversion towards Dongola ; and whether, 
before this advance was ordered, the 
Egyptian Government had been con- 
sulted on the matter and expressed its 
approval ? 

*Mr. CURZON : Some time before the 
|communications alluded to by the hon. 
Gentleman, the question of an advance 
against the Dervishes had been under 
discussion with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, who were anxious that such opera- 
tions should be undertaken in order to 
insure the security of Egypt. With 
respect, however, to the time and cir- 
cumstances of the action which Her 





Majesty’s Government sanctioned, we 


shall be borne by the Treasury Chest,| were undoubtedly influenced by the 
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representations which we received from 
the Italian Government of the danger to 
which the Italian position at Kassala 
was exposed, the fall of which place at 
that time would have involved a serious 
menace to the security of Egyptian 
territory. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Do we understand 
that Her Majesty’s Government had 
under consideration communications 
from Egypt as to the threatened advance 
of the Dervishes before the 10th of 
March — that is to say, before the 
Italian Ambassador waited upon Lord 
Salisbury ? 

*Mr. CURZON: Yes, Sir. There 
had been communications between Her 
Majesty’s Government and Lord Cromer 
on behalf of the Egyptian Government 
prior to that date as to the danger to 
Egyptian territory if a Dervish victory 
or a Dervish advance occurred. 

‘Sir CHARLES DILKE: Are the 
Government, under present  circum- 
stances, still of opinion that Lord 
Cromer’s Dispatches cannot be laid 
before Parliament ? 

*Mr. CURZON : I do not understand 
how that Question arises, and I do not 


think it desirable to depart from the 


ordinary custom in to this 
matter. 
*Sir C. DILKE: It arises out of the 
answer just given. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman alluded to Dispatches communi- 
cated through Lord Cromer as to the 
views of the Egyptian Government in 
regard to an advance by the Dervishes. 
Cannot they be laid before Parliament ? 
*Mr. CURZON: No; I cannot depart 
from the answer I have previously given. 
Tue FIRST LORD or tut TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): My noble Friend the Under Secre- 
tary for India communicated to me, 
after Question time last night, that he 
had received a telegraphic message from 
the Indian Government earnestly press- 
ing that no decision should be come to 
by Her Majesty’s Government as to the 
cost of the Indian troops until their 
views were in the possession of her 
Majesty’s Government. That is a 
request which we cannot refuse, and, 
under these circumstances, I must ask 
the House to depart from the arrange- 
ment made for next Thursday, and to 
allow some later day to be assigned for 
this discussion. 


regard 


{2 June 1896} 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: Of course, the 
position taken up by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in respect to conformity in the 
wishes of the Indian Government is one 
which we are bound to respect ; but we 
ought to understand that as early a date 
as possible should be found for the dis- 
cussion of the subject of the employment 
of Indian troops without the consent of 
Parliament, apart from the views of the 
Indian Government as to the charge. 
[“‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The right hon. Gentleman will 
see that it is absolutely impossible for 
me to do more than undertake to fix the 
earliest possible day after the Dispatch 
has been received from the Indian Govy- 
ernment and due time given to my noble 
Friend to consider it. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): I understand that a 
Dispatch is coming. How long will it 
take to reach this country ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY: A fortnight or three weeks. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman say we shall have 
no opportunity of discussing the Dispatch 
of troops to Suakim apart from the ques- 
tion of who is to pay, which is a sub- 
sidiary question altogether? We desire 
to have an opportunity of discussing the 
subject of the dispatch of the troops. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man will feel that he cannot ask the 
Government to give two days to this 
discussion. The right hon. Gentleman 
appears to have forgotten that under his 
own Government in 1885 the troops 
were actually engaged before a Resolu- 
tion was brought before the House at 
all. [Laughter] 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then I beg 
to say that it is not beyond the bounds 
of probability that we may take a day. 
| Laughter. | 


EDUCATION (IRELAND) BILL. 

Sir THOMAS LEA: (Londonderry 
8.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lietenant of Ireland, if it is 
now the intention of the Government to 
go on with the Irish Education Bill 4 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I stated 
on the introduction of this Bill that it 
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was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to proceed with it if it should 
prove contentious. Up to the present 
no intimation has reached me from hon. 
Members from Ireland as to the view 
they take of the Bill; but after the 
pronouncement of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops the other day, I can hardly 
imagine it will be treated as an un- 
opposed Measure. I should still be willing 
to drop the contentious part of our 
proposals and proceed with the non- 
contentious part, if there was a general 
desire that this course shall be adopted. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether, in view of the urgent necessity 
for the better housing of Irish labourers, 
he will provide facilities for the passing 
of the Labourers (Ireland) Bill during 
the present Session ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is 
my earnest desire to see the Labourers 
(Ireland) Bill become law, and I trust I 
shall receive the assistance of hon. 
Members opposite in securing its passage 
during the present Session. 


SWINLEY WOODS, WINDSOR FOREST. 

Sir GEORGE RUSSELL (Berks, 
Wokingham) : I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury, whether the attention 
of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Woods and Forests has been called to the 
recent serious disfigurement of Swinley 
Woods in Windsor Forest, owing to the 
destruction of timber which is taking 
place in consequence of the fumes arising 
from the kilns of a local brickmaker ; 
whether these kilns have been erected, 
and added to from time to time, under 
the sanction of the Department ; whether 
the conversion of a large portion of this 
ancient Royal demesne to commercial 
uses is in accordance with the terms of 
the Act for the inclosure of Windsor 
Forest ; whether he is aware that the 
destruction of the subsoil in the process 
of digging clay involves an interference 
with one of the principal roads in the 
district, namely, the highway leading 
from Ascot Heath to Bagshot Park ; 
and whether the Commissioners propose 
to take any action in the matter ? 


Mr, Gerald Balfour. 
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| Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX. 
CHEQUER: The Commissioner of 
Woods, from a recent personal inspee- 
| tion, is satisfied that no material injury 
is being caused to the Crown woods at 
Swinley by the brick works, which are 
in other ways beneficial to the land 
‘revenues. They were established on 
|Crown land, let for the purpose about 
|35 years ago. Further land has since 
| been let, the last increase in area being 
| made in 1880; but about 18 months 
‘ago the area let was varied by the 
surrender of part not suitable for brick- 
| making purposes and the letting of other 
|land of equal area instead. The land 
| now let for brickmaking was not acquired 
| by the Crown under the Windsor Forest 
| Enclosure Act (which, however, does not 
prevent lands enclosed thereunder being 
used for commercial purposes), but was 
purchased by the Commissioners of 
Woods. The interference with the high- 
way consists of its being used by carts, 
barrows, etc., conveying clay to the 
works. The highway is not under the 
charge of the Commissioner of Woods, 
who considers further action on his part 
to be unnecessary. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE 
‘THE DERBY). 

Mr. P. A. MUNTZ (Warwickshire, 
Tamworth) said he rose to move that the 
House at its rising do adjourn till Thurs- 
day, the 4th June, in no jocose spirit, 
and with no view of cracking jokes such 
as they had heard cracked with great 
ability in bygone days. He intended to 
deal with the question in a serious spirit, 
and he thought he should serve his 
Church and his country by explaining 
that spirit to the House. He had an 
appeal to make to his Friends of the 
Church Party. He would not be in 
order in discussing the details of the 
Measure it was proposed to bring before 
the House to-morrow, but he might go 
as far as to say that the Benefices Bill 
was a national Measure, connected with 
our great National and Established 
Church, and as such was worthy of being 
dealt with in a bold and courageous 
manner, and not smuggled through the 
House on such a day as the Derby Day. 
[Laughter.| If they were to deal with 
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the National Church and with the dis-;again. But the question really was 
cipline of that Church—and he yielded | whether it was not time to do away with 
to no man in his love for the dear old | the farce of adjourning the House for the 
Church, and in his desire to see that} Derby. [‘* Hear, hear!’’] As a Con- 
disciplinary reform of which she stood in _servative he did not see why they should 
such great need—| Opposition cheers|— | adjourn. The idea of adjourning for the 
the Measure by which they dealt with it | Derby was a new and somewhat Radical 
should be passed in a full House, and by idea. The proposal was first made about 
a great majority, and neither could be| 1847, but he asserted that the time had 
obtained to-morrow. |now come when they should do away 
Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E. ) seconded | with this folly. Either the business of 
the Motion. As to the Benefices Bill, | the House was a serious reality or it was 
which had in some extraordinary manner ;a farce. In view of the amount of work 
been mixed up with the proposal for the | before them this was not the moment to 
Derby adjournment, all he and his con-| adjourn the House for any pleasuring 
stituents had to do was to vote against|such as a horse-race. But if they did 
it. |adjourn for the Derby they ought to do 
Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, | so properly and bodily. They ought to 
N.) said he had not ventured to trespass request Mr. Speaker to go to Epsom 
upon the House very much this Session | himself. [A Jlaugh.| They ought to 
—{laughter|—but he would like to say| take the mace there and have a grand 
one or two words in opposition to the | stand all to themselves, and really do the 
present Motion. To support the ad-| thing properly. [Renewed laughter.] If 
journment simply to obstruct and stop a| they did that he might possibly stretch 
particular Measure did not seem to him/|a point and attend the race. In his 
to be a proper way of approaching the | book ‘* Democracy and Liberty,’’ the 
subject. He approached the matter from|hon. Member for the University of 
a standpoint very different to that taken | Dublin asserted that the House was 
up by the hon. Gentlemen who had just | deteriorating. If the House was de- 
addressed the House. During the years | teriorating, hon. Members had now an 
he had had a seat in the House he had | opportunity of doing some little to re- 
heard many speeches on the question of | trieve their position. He hoped that the 
the adjournment for the Derby. Some| question of adjourning for the Derby 
of them had been most entertaining. The | would now be permanently _ settled. 
most interesting was that of Lord Elcho, | There was a time for all things. No 
and if any speech could ever have con-| doubt there was a time for horse-racing, 
vinced him to vote for the adjournment, | but it was not on Wednesday when the 
that speech would have done. Unfor- | House had plenty of work to do. 
tunately, Lord Elcho came down on the, Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
eve of the next Derby Day, and made! land, Cockermouth) said that, unlike 
another excellent speech, but on that | Lord Elcho, he had opposed the adjourn- 
occasion he proved conclusively that they | ment for the Derby whenever it had been 
ought not to adjourn, That year they; moved. The hon. Gentlemen who moved 
decided by a large majority not to ad- | and seconded the Motion, gave no reasons 
journ, but on the day the Derby was run | why they should adjourn over the Derby, 
a House was not made. Such incidents} but simply talked about some Bill that 
were very unsatisfactory ; but he thought |was to be brought on to-morrow. He 
they had something more important todo} read in Zhe Times that morning that 
than to consider the question of the ad- ‘the question of the adjournment for 
journment of the House of Commons for | the Derby will be determined with very 
the Derby race. He did not object in| little regard to the rea! issue.’’ He 
any way to sport. He was too old and desired to put the real issue before the 
not sportive enough to enjoy this kind of | House, and it was whether it was 
thing—{cries of ‘‘ No, no !’’ |—anyhow | rational, desirable, seemly, or even 
he had no time for sport except the sport | decent, that a great national assembly 
of the House of Commons. He did not/ should give up its business and adjourn 
object to see the Derby ; he had seen it|for a horse-race. What claim had a 
once, and if he could go comfortably | great gambling festival to the sanction, 
there and back he would not object to go | support, and patronage of this House ? 
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It seemed to him an extraordinary thing |doing that which is lawful and right, 
that they should only give up two hours|{Zaughter.] Continuing, the hon, 
on Ascension Day and give up the whole | Baronet said he would also appeal to his 
of their time on Derby Day. [A /augh.|| Conservative Friends. Lord Salisbury 
If they wanted a holiday why should |had said :— 
they not take it on some decent occasion ? 
Why not take it when the All England}, “It is the improvement of the daily life of 
Hiseen play the Australians * bo Hear, the struggling millions and the diminution of 
the sorrows that so many are condemned to 
hear !’’ | He would vote for that. bear, which is the task, the blessed task, that 
[‘‘Oh!’’] Well, he would not oppose | Parliaments are called into existence to per- 
it very strongly. [ZLaughter.| There | form.” 
would be a great deal to be said for that, 
because cricket was a noble and national|To take a step that day which at any 
game, which had not yet, he believed, | rate had the appearance of seeming to 
been corrupted by the canker and cancer | sanction and encourage one of the main 
of gambling. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] This} causes of their sins, and sorrows, and 
was not only a Legislative Assembly, but | sufferings, would not be to carry out the 
it was an assembly to which the nation | policy which Lord Salisbury had so nobly 
looked for guidance. Could anyone|enunciated. Could they not on that 
say it would either directly or indirectly | occasion have in the House something of 
tend to improve the conduct or the|the old public school feeling? Could 
condition of the people in any way if|they not all feel they were proud of 
they gave their sanction to this Motion ?|/that House, and that everything that 
There was not a clergyman, not a minis-| touched its honour was dear to them? 
ter of religion, not a person who visited | He hoped that would be their feeling that 
the poor, who would not tell them that |day, and that they would have such a 
at the present day this vice of gambling | decisive majority against this Proposi- 
was eating into the very life of the|tion that it would never again be claimed 
people. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] And yet|that the House should support sucha 
this great Council of the nation was|vulgar and ridiculous absurdity as this 
called upon to do something that looked | Motion. 
very like spreading its protecting wing! Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said he was 
over these abominations. He hoped his| very fond of a horse. Next toa ship— 
Radical Friends would behave respect- | [laughter|—a horse, he thought, was 
ably on this occasion. [Zaughter.| He|about the best thing that had been in- 
saw his hon. Friend the Member for| vented. He had also a toleration for 
Northampton sitting below him. He)|horse-racing, but he agreed that. this 
iooked like mischief. [Zaughter.| He| matter was not one to be settled on the 
and h‘s hon. Friend agreed in most | merits of the Derby or of the occupations 
political matters, and the main object of | in which the people engaged who went 
their political lives was to make this|to tne Derby. The question was whether 
House paramount and supreme—and to|the House ought to interrupt its busi- 
get the better of the other House. |ness on this particular day. In his 
[| Laughter.| He wanted to increase its | opinion it did not consort either with the 
power, its dignity, and its influence for | gravity of the House or with the import- 
good, and did anybody think that they | ance of its business to adjourn over the 
should raise the character of the House| Derby day on account of the race. It 
in the public estimation by carrying such | seemed to him that the arguments were 
a Motion as this? He hoped his hon. |against adjourning over to-morrow. 
Friend the Member for Northampton |That was in the abstract, but he came 
would think better of what he was going} to the concrete. He had passed his 
to doto-day. { Laughter. | | Whitsuntide Recess in the study of those 
Mr. LABOUCHERE : And _to- | numerous Blue-books which were sent to 
morrow. [ Laughter. | them in such overwhelming numbers, and 
Sir WILFRID LAWSON : I hope | he admitted that he had been appalled by 
he will be able to carry his Radical Com- | a Bill to which it would be out of order to 
mittee with him—[lowd laughter|—and | refer, but which he had in the deepest 
that I shall see him in the right Lobby | recesses of his mind, and which he con- 
turning away from his wickedness, and | sidered it would be unfortunate if it 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 
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should pass. He had signed a memorial, 
he believed, against the adjournment 
over the Derby, but he had been placed 
in a very awkward position, because, on 
the one hand, he felt he had committed 
himself against the adjournment ; and, 
on the other hand, he had during the 
Recess conceived it was absolutely his 
duty to do all he could to procure the 
adjournment. [Laughter.| He had 
reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
he must support the Motion, but he sup- 
ported it in order to avoid a worse evil. 
He was, as it were, between two diffi- 
culties. He was between the Derby and 
the deep sea. [ZLaughter.| He was be- 
tween the racecourse and the benefices, 
and of the two he preferred the Derby 
and the racecourse. It was a very un- 
fortunate position, and he had deemed it 
right to explain his vote in consequence 
of having signed the memorial. He 
should, with great reluctance, but as a 
case of conscience, go into the Lobby in 
support of the Motion. 

Viscount CRAN BORNE (Rochester) 
said in consequence of the speech they 
had just listened to, he hoped the House | 
would allow him to say a word. 





He | 
would carefully avoid discussing the ad- | 
visability or non-advisability of passing | 
a certain Bill, nor was he going to dis- | 
cuss the Bill itself. He would, however, 
point this out to the House. <A very| 
important Measure—and whatever view | 
they might take upon the matter they | 
must agree that it was an important 
Measure—was carried by a large majority 
on the Second Reading. It was of a. 
non-Party character ; it was referred to | 
the Standing Committee, and was ade- | 
quately discussed there. A very great | 
deal of time had been spent upon it, and | 
there was now only one opportunity of | 
getting the judgment of the House upon 
it as it stood. It would, he asserted, be 
absolutely destructive of the whole pro- 
cedure of that Committee if, after all 
this time had been spent upon it, after 
an interest had been created upon it, the 
House should, upon such an occasion as 
was going to take place to-morrow, 
adjourn for a holiday. {‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Not upon the merits of the Bill but on 
behalf of the House of Commons itself, 
he made a most earnest appeal to his 
hon. Friends to see that the efforts made 
to pass this Measure, which was _ pro- 
moted by a most important section of the 
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Tory Party, and which was looked upon 
with favour by hon.. and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, were not rendered abso- 
lutely futile by the carrying of this 
Motion. {[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 


The House divided :—Ayes, 58; Noes, 
199.—( Division List, No. 205). 


HARBOURS AND PIERS BILL. 


Bill to facilitate the construction and 
improvement of Harbours and Piers in 
England and Wales, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Cameron Gull, Mr. 
Edwin Lawrence, Mr. Herbert Lewis, 
Mr. Lucas-Shadwell, and Captain Phill- 
potts ; presented accordingly, and read 
the First time; to be read a Second time 
upon Wednesday 10th June, and to be 
printed.-—[ Bill 269. ] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 


Considered in Committee :— 
[Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair.]} 
Clause 1 :— 


SLAUGHTER OF FOREIGN ANIMALS, 
(1.) For section twenty-four of the Diseases 


of Animals Act, 1894, shall be substituted the 
following section, namely :— 

‘The provisions set forth in Part I. (slaughter 
at port of landing) of the Third Schedule to this 
Act shall apply to all foreign animals other 
than— 

(a) foreign animals the landing of which is 
for the time being prohibited by order of 
the Board of Agriculture ; and 

(b) foreign animals intended for exhibition 
or other exceptional purposes, and the 
landing of which is allowed for the time 
being by the Board, subject to the pro- 
visions of Part II. (quarantine) of the 
Third Schedule to this Act.” 


(2.) Section twenty-six of the Diseases of 
Animals Act, 1894, is hereby repealed. 


Me. J. M. WHITE (Forfar) moved 
after “apply,” to insert “until Her 
Majesty shall by Order in Council other- 
wise direct.” He explained that he had 
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put down this Amendment to meet cer- 
tain objections which were raised on the 
occasion of the Second Reading of the 
Bill. The position of matters at the 
present time was that when an Order 
was issued by the Board of Agriculture, 
that Order must forthwith be laid on the 
Table of both Houses of Parliament for 
their information. 
said, of course, against this one man 
power, though in the present case he 
did not think it very serious for the rea- 
son that Parliament was never out of 
Session for more than six months, and 
in the meantime nothing very serious 
would have happened. With the 
Amendment the Bill would work in this 
way: The Board of Agriculture would 
draft an Order and then go to the Privy 
Council with the suggestion that this 
Act should be suspended or cancelled ; or, 
on the other hand, Parliament might 
present an address to Her Majesty, ask- 
ing for it, and it would become the duty 
of the Board of Agriculture to bring out 
an Order in accordance with this request. 
In this way they would have the Board 
of Agriculture checking the Privy 
Council and the Privy Council checking 
the Board of Agriculture. It might be 
said that if it was thought desirable to 
introduce foreign cattle into this coun- 
try, it would be possible to pass an Act 
of Parliament for this purpose. But 
that would take a long time, and they 
might be anxious to act promptly. He 
thought the House might be trusted, 
together with the joint action of the Privy 
Council and the Minister for Agriculture. 
The scientific advisers of the Board of 
Agriculture had committed themselves 
to certain statements and would not 
yield. Where accusations were brought 
against them in Canada confidence in 
the administration of the Act could only 
be given by a full investigation. The 
scientific advisers of the Board were no 
doubt excellent men, but they did not 
seem to be really scientific men, though 
they might be good administrators. The 
farmers and others in this country who 
were strongly against the Bill should be 
satisfied that the fullest information had 
been obtained. The adoption of the 
Amendment was desirable in the in- 
terests of the agriculturists of this coun- 
try. The First Lord of the Treasury, 
in a recent Debate, laid stress on the 
fact that uncertainty in the regulations 
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of the Board was a bad thing for trade, 
The matter affeeted not only one trade 
or industry, but two or three industries, 
There was the foreign agricultural indus- 
try and the home industry, and also the 
carrying trade. Which would benefit 
by uncertainty—home or foreign agri- 
culture? In his opinion, foreign agri- 
culture would benefit more than home 
agriculture. If the regulations of the 
Board of Agriculture were made fixed 
and final the feeding of cattle to be sent 
here as dead meat or live stock to be 
slaughtered at the port of landing would 
be developed, the re ources and methods 
of the carrying industry would be de- 
veloped, too, and better means would be 
taken for bringing cattle either alive or 
dead to the seaboard abroad, and in the 
country the system of special railway 
waggons and cold storage rooms would 
be developed and improved. 


*ToE CHAIRMAN said he must 
invite the hon. Member to approach a 
little more closely to the Amendment he 
was going to move. He was now travel- 
ling beyond it. 

Mr. WHITE said his argument was 
that it was not desirable to keep up this 
condition of uncertainty in trade, and 
that the foreign carrying industry should 
not be developed to the detriment of the 
agricultural interest in this country. 
Feeders in the country who were suffer- 
ing most from agricultural depression 
and the continued uncertainty should be 
helped, that in the end and at no dis- 
tant date cattle might be introduced into 
this country for feeding purposes en- 
abling us to compete with the trade in 
foreign cattle. The responsibility of 
administering the Act of 1894 should be 
removed from the shoulders of the Board 
of Agriculture ; the best scientific advice 
should be obtained ; and the present 
uncertainty in the regulations ended in 
the best interests of agriculture. 


Mr. HENRY BROADHURST 
(Leicester) said the arguments in favour 
of the Amendment were unanswerable. 
All that the Amendment sought to do 
was this—that prohibition should only 
run while disease was known to exist. 
The object of the Bill was to make per- 
manent the exclusion of all live cattle 
from being imported into this country 
whether diseased or not, whether from 
Canada or a foreign country. 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrter 
Lona, Liverpool, West Derby) : Except 
for slaughter. 

Mr. BROADHURST said of course, 
at the present moment they could not pro- 
hibit the importation of dead meat. The 
Amendment sought to modify the Bill 
in this direction—that the Government 
of the day might be enabled to permit 
live stock cattle to be imported so long 
as there was no disease. It was alleged 
that in Canada disease scarcely existed 
at this moment. If there was a 
suspicion of disease there would be no 
difficulty in our Government acting 
jointly with the Government of Canada 
in taking such steps as would practically 
secure this country against the impor- 
tation of disease. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment would gladly co-operate with 
Her Majesty’s Government in having 
the most thorough examination of every 
animal before it was put on board, so 
that it would be practically impossible 
for disease to be shipped in Canada. 
During recent years great developments 
had been made in the provisions for the 
carriage of store cattle, and all this went 
to show that if care was taken at 
the port of embarkation none but 
healthy animals should be allowed to be 
shipped, and if a similarly exhaustive 
examination was made again at this end 
of the journey, there need be no fear of 
any harm resulting from the importation 
of live cattle. Inspectors might go on 
board cattle ships as they were coming 
up channel and make their examination 
before they entered port. If the Board 
of Agriculture had not the means of 
supplying a sufficient staff for the pur- 
pose, he was sure the House of Commons 
would provide them. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
Member that he was not keeping suffi- 
ciently close to the Amendment. 

Mr. BROADHURST said he only 
desired to assist the right hon. Gentle- 
man to come to some more reasonable 
view. What was absolutely necessary 
for a large proportion of the farming in- 
dustry of this country was that they 
should have an ample and unrestricted 
supply of store cattle at reasonable 
prices. Without that ruin stared them 
in the face. This Amendment sought 
to make it easier for them to procure 
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store cattle. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Bill excluded them for ever. It 
was not sufficient to say the Bill could 
be repealed. The right hon. Gentleman 
put that argument forward in the sure 
and certain faith that his Friends in 
another place would always be on the 
alert to prevent the reconsideration of 
the Bill. All that was asked was that 
the right hon. Gentleman should reserve 
to himself the right by Order in Council 
to close or open ports when it was 
thought necessary for the welfare of 
agriculture. Nothing more reasonable 
or conservative could possibly be con- 
ceived, and he could not imagine why 
the right hon. Gentleman had taken up 
the position he had. He would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman of the earnest 
appeal made to him by the deputation of 
Eastern Counties’ farmers which waited 
on him a week or two ago, to withhold 
this Bill for this year at least, in order to 
give the farmers a little more time to 
study what was being done to interfere 
with their trade, and to reintroduce it 
next year if the Government thought 
proper. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had told that deputation that he would 
accept this Amendment, he would have 
satisfied a large body of meritorious, in- 
dustrious, and struggling farmers ; and 
he hoped he would to-day see his way to 
accept in principle the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend. If he did so, he 
thought it was possible that much of 
their objection to the Measure would be 
removed. 

*Mr. LONG thought the hon. Gentle- 
man who moved the Amendment and 
the hon. Gentleman who supported him 
could hardly have realised what would 
be the result of the Amendment. They 
had indicated that their object was by 
giving some elasticity, to get rid of the 
permanent prevention of the importation 
of live cattle. The proper way to have 
attained that object would have been to 
defeat the Bill on the Second Reading. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] It was proposed to 
transfer the discretion which now rested 
with the Board of Agriculture to the 
Privy Council ; and the hon. Gentleman 
who moved the Amendment told the 
Committee that one of its objects was to 
relieve the scientific advisers of the 
Board of Agriculture of the duties which 
were imposed on them at present and to get 
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a new body of officials to carry them out. 
But the hon. Gentleman forgot to say how 
such a new body was to be created. The 
Board of Agriculture would be the only 
body to which the Privy Council could 
appeal, and if discretion was to be exer- 
cised, it must be on the advice of the 
responsible Minister of the Crown. The 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had made a good-humoured speech, and 
he was sure the farmers would be very 
grateful to him, although there was a 
very large body of farmers—indeed, the 
great majority of them—who did not 
desire the Amendment and who had 
urged on the Government the desira- 
bility of resisting any such alteration in 
the Bill. In his view, the Amendment 
would make things worse than they were 
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proposed as a protection against disease 
or as a protection in favour of the 
producer. It seemed to him that this 
could be only the real prinviple on which 
the Bill was founded. If the Govern- 
ment could see its way to impart elasti- 
city to the Bill so that there might be at 
some future time, without having to 
repeal the Act or to go to the House of 
Lords to get the law repealed, some 
means of suspending the operation of the 
law, the concession would be of some 
value. As the Bill at present stood it 
was really a Protective Measure in the 
interests of breeders of home cattle. He 
supported the Amendment. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) regretted that they were 
unable to defeat the Bill on the Second 





now. At the present moment the dis- 
cretion rested with the Board of Agri- | 
culture, and anyone who knew anything | 
of the scientific advisers of the Board | 
knew very well that they were 
thoroughly efficient to discharge their | 
duties to the Board and to the country. | 
‘‘Hear, hear!’’] It was suggested | 
that the Privy Council should have the | 
power the Board of Agriculture now! 
possessed. The result of that would be 
that while the Board of Agriculture was | 
responsible for the administration of the | 


Reading, but he promised the right hon, 
Gentleman that the attack would be 
renewed on the Third Reading. Though 
the sanitary advisers of the right hon. 
Gentleman were men of long experience 
and great knowledge, he thought they 
were scarcely up to date in the present 
scientific methods of dealing with cattle 
disease. The predecessor of the right 
hon. Gentleman called into consultation 
with his scientific advisers some eminent 
veterinarians on points of doubt and 
difficulty. The right hon. Gentleman 





Cattle Diseases Acts, to the Privy /|spoke of the class of evidence at his dis- 
Council should be remitted the respon-| posal, and referred to the landed pro- 
sibility of saying whether or not live/ prietors who had been his chief advisers ; 





cattle should be admitted. He could| 
not help thinking the hon. Gentleman | 
had moved the Amendment without | 
realising what the exact effect of it| 
would be. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) said the Bill proposed | 
to make it absolutely prohibitory on the 
Board of Agriculture to allow cattle to 
come in from any country whether it 
had a clean bill of health or not. It was 
proposed, therefore, to place the Privy 
Council as a sort of buffer between the 
Board of Agriculture and agriculturists. 
Tf that was done the Board of Agricul- 
ture would have the advantage of placing 
any blame or responsibility they wished 
to avoid on the Privy Council. What 
the opponents of the Bill wished to know 
was what was the real object on which 
the Bill was based. There was, in their 
opinion, every possible protection against 
disease under the present law, and they 
wished to know whether the Bill was 


Mr. Long. 





but his opinion of the quality of those 
gentlemen was not strengthened by what 
he had since heard. It was well known 
that they were Tories and Protectionists 
in the North. The County Council of 
Aberdeen, the County Council of Kin- 
cardineshire, and other districts in the 
North had petitioned strongly against 
the Bill in the best interests of agricul- 
ture. If he was persuaded that the 
present powers of the Department were 
not sufficient to prevent the importation 
of disease, he should be one of the most 
enthusiastic supporters of the Bill ; but 
what were the facts of the case? Under 
existing legislation disease had almost 
been stamped out in this country. It 
was said that this Bill was intended to 
relieve agriculture, but his belief was 
that it was intended to relieve the 
Minister of the worry, responsibility, 
and difficulty of considering awkward 
questions now brought up in Parliament. 
He supported the Amendment because 
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he thought it referred to one of those 
classes of cases which ought to be 
brought now and again under the 
examination of Parliament. When the 
Bill was passed, what would the Minis- 
ter for Agriculture have to do? His 
occupation would practically be gone. 
His impression was that it was a time 
to plead for relaxation rather than for 
the tightening of restrictions. In re- 
ferring to the Canadian question, he 
reinforced the statements made by Sir 
Charles Tupper, Lord Ripon, and Lord 
Aberdeen, to the effect that the Cana- 
dian Government never had any pleuro- 
neumonia in that country. 

*THE CHAIRMAN : I think the hon. 
Member must be aware that he is not in 
order in dealing with this question. The 
question before the Committee was 
solely whether the Order should be made 
by the Privy Council. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON said _ the 
suggestion made was whether they 


should send out a body of experts to 
acquire on the spot in Canada knowledge 
as to whether there was any disease or 
not. In his part of Aberdeenshire 
people were somewhat divided in opinion 
on this question, though not so much as 
he thought. Opinion was becoming 
stronger and almost unanimous in favour 
of restrictions. They wanted more store 
cattle in Aberdeenshire simply because 
it would not pay to breed them. At 
present prices and in the present condi- 
tion of agriculture, it did not pay to 
breed store cattle for the market. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN : I must remind 
the hon. Member that he is transgressing 
my ruling. The only question is 
whether any relaxation of this Act would 
be possible by allowing an Order in 
Council to pass. The hon. Member 
must strictly confine himself to the 

int. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON asked whom 
this Bill was really intended to benefit ? 
Was it supposed to benefit the breeders ? 
It might do so only for a limited period ; 
it might benefit the ports of landing. 

*THE CHAIRMAN : I must request 
the hon. Member to resume his seat. 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 
(Staffordshire, Lichfield) said that the 
law at present was that all cattle should 
be allowed in except those excluded by 
the Agricultural Department. This 
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Amendment only proposed in future to 
keep out all cattle except where the 
Privy Council thought it necessary and 
important. 

*Mr. LONG : Whereas the discretion 
now rests with the Board of Agriculture, 
this Amendment, if adopted, would 
allow it to rest with the Privy Council. 

Mr. WARNER: It is rather a 
difference of discretion. It is a discre- 
tion to allow a few cattle in from a few 
places instead of a discretion to keep 
cattle out. 

Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardine- 
shire) said that after all there might be 
a certain amount of agreement between 
the right hon. Gentleman and those who 
differed from him on the Opposition side 
of the House. The question before the 
Committee was not whether there should 
be any elasticity in the Bill or whether 
it was possible for any authority to 
repeal the Bill as far as certain parts of 
the world were concerned, but what 
authority should be allowed to deal with 
the point. It had been said that this 
was a Bill for shutting out all foreign 
cattle for ever. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had repudiated that view almost 
with indignation, but he admitted that 
there might be circumstances in the 
future rendering it necessary to repeal 
the whole of the Bill or, at least, a part 
of it. In this they were in agreement 
with the right hon. Gentleman ; the 
only point of difference was which 
authority ough! to be allowed to do so, 
The question at issue was whether the 
Privy Council or Parliament was the 
more suitable authority to repeal certain 
parts of the Measure from time to time. 
That the Privy Council should be the 
authority did not please him, but he 
believed that the Privy Council in this 
matter would rely upon the Minister for 
Agriculture, and it was that Minister 
who ought to be the authority in his 
opinion. The President of the Board of 
Agriculture was far more likely to err 
on the side of keeping cattle out than 
on the side of letting cattle in, for he 
knew that exclusion could only incon- 
venience a limited class for a certain 
time, whilst admission might result in 
the decimation of our flocks and herds. 
There could be no better authority to 
whom to entrust the power of loosening 
the bonds imposed by this Bill when it 
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was expedient to loosen them, and there 
could be no worse authority for the pur- 
pose than Parliament, which was not 
fitted to decide the delicate questions 
upon which the admission or exclusion 
of cattle depended. For these reasons 
he should support the Amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY (Stock- 
port) hoped the Government would 
reconsider their decision respecting this 
Amendment, or consent to limit the time 
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during which the Bill should be in force. | 
The Measure was really one for the|fact this particular Measure was not 
exclusion of animals, and ought not to| supported by all the Associated Cham- 


be permanent. [Opposition cheers.| It 
was entirely unnecessary, because the 
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sented on the subject contained an 
expression of the same hope. 

*Mr. R. J. PRICE (Norfolk, E.) said 
he had no doubt that the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture would pass a 
unanimous vote in favour of every form 
of Protection. 

Mr. WHARTON observed that the 
Chamber had refused to have anything 


to do with Protection. 


*Mr. PRICE said that as a matter of 


bers of Agriculture. The Norfolk 
Chamber, for example, was against it, 


Minister for Agriculture already pos-|and so would be the Chamber of any 


sessed sufficient power of exclusion, and | 


as a result of the exercise of that power 
almost complete immunity from disease 
had been secured. The Government 
were going out of their way for no 
earthly reason to injure the working 


classes and the consuming classes 
generally. If the Bill were permanent 


in its character it would prevent any 
fall or reduction in the price of meat. 
The Measure conflicted with the in- 
terests of his constituents—{ Opposition 
cheers|—-and he should continue to 
oppose it by every means in his power. 
The House of Lords would never permit 
the Bill to be repealed. A permanent 
Measure of this kind would be nothing 
else than thinly veiled Protection. For 
every producer of cattle in this country 
there were 5,000 consumers of meat, 
and the interests of these consumers 
were being disregarded in order that the 
producer might be benefited. He trusted 
therefore that the Government would 
agree to an Amendment by which the 
period of the operation of the Bill could 
be limited independently of the House 
of Lords, which was an assembly com- 
posed of Gentlemen who were largely 
interested in keeping up the price of 
meat. 

Mr. J. L. WHARTON (Yorks, 
W.R., Ripon) had every confidence that 
the Government would not listen to any 
such suggestion. The Amendment would 
be a very serious alteration of the Bill. 
The Central Chamber of Agriculture, 
which was composed of men of every 
shade of political opinion, had expressed 
a strong desire that the Bill should be 
passed without any material alteration, 


Mr. J. W. Crombie. 





county where the feeding of imported 
stock was an important factor in the 
farmers’ industry. The opponents of 
this Measure now offered the Govern- 
ment a golden bridge. By the adoption 
of the Amendment amity would be 
secured, and the prospect of the Bill’s 
passing without the consumption of any 
further large amount of time would be 
greatly improved. The chief objection 
of the Government to the Amendment 
would probably be that it would create 
a condition of some uncertainty. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite would 
say that it would be impossible for the 
breeding trade to increase very largely 
in this country as long as there existed 
any uncertainty upon the question of 
importation of live cattle from abroad. 
If that was the view of the Government 
it would seem that this Bill was Protec- 
tion and nothing else. In fact, their 
supporters in the country made no bones 
about the matter. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman himself, it was true, said that 
the Protection sanctioned was only 
protection against disease, but in the 
country nobody took that view, and the 
farmers believed that the Bill would 
raise the price of store cattle, and ac- 
cordingly they liked it. They knew 
perfectly well that there was no chance 
of any repeal of this Measure by the House 
of Lords. Their Lordships were one and 
all—or nearly all—gentlemen who would 
be strongly in favour of a Protectionist 
Measure of this kind, even though there 
was no disease at all in Argentina, or 
Canada, or elsewhere. By this time the 
Government must know that the opposi- 
tion to this Bill was really serious, not 
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only from a large section of agriculturists 
at home who believed it meant ruin to 
them, but also on the part of some of 
our Colonies. The hostility of both 
parties would be mitigated if there were 
some better means of getting rid of the 
restrictions than an appeal to the House 
of Lords. The position of the President 
of the Board of Agriculture himself 
would not be so serious, because his 
responsibility would be lightened. <A 
certain solemnity attached to a decision 
of the Privy Council which did not 
apply, if he might venture to say so, to 
the Minister for Agriculture, and there 
might thus be greater security against 
disease in an appeal to the Privy Council. 
On these and other grounds he hoped the 
President would see his way to accept 
the Amendment, and in that case he 
could promise that the subsequent dis- 
cussion of the Measure would not be as 
long as otherwise it would be. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) hoped the Opposition would be 
met in some way in regard to the 


Amendment. He felt strongly against 
the Bill. He did not attach great im- 


portance to the argument about Protec- 
tion, because, though they might be 
protecting the price of stores, they would 
not raise the price of the finished article 
so long as they let in foreign meat free. 
What they would do would be to get rid 
of the trade of buying foreign stores and 
fattening them, and they would at the 
same time seriously affect the relations 
between this country and foreign coun- 
tries, especially some of our colonies. 
That being so, he held very strongly 
that there was a _ great difference 
between absolute permanence and 
making the new law operative only for 
a limited time—having what had been 
called a certain amount of elasticity. 
There had been an unpleasant amount 
of friction between the Board of Agri- 
culture and Canada in regard to the 
exclusion of Canadian cattle, and it 
would be judicious to let that feeling 
quiet down for a time. It would, in 
his opinion, be a great mistake for the 
House to make a final and decisive 
pronouncement on the whole subject at 
present. 

CotoneL GUNTER (York, W.R., 
Barkstone Ash) said the feeling in that 
part of the country was that even 
healthy animals, when they stepped into 
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the hold of a hot ship and were landed 
on the cold quays of Liverpool and other 
ports, contracted the disease, and so it 
was carried into the country. That 
being their opinion, the farmers in 
Yorkshire wanted, not a temporary 
Measure but a permanent one. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 90 ; 
Noes, 202.—(Division List, No. 206.) 


Mr. BUXTON moved after the word 
‘‘and’’ at the end of Sub-section (a), 
to insert :— 


(b) Animals from any of Her Majesty’s 
Colonies the landing of which is allowed by 
order of the Board without being subject. under 
the provisions of this Act, to slaughter or quar- 
antine. 


About 3} years ago, he said, the dispute 
first arose between the Board of Agri- 
culture and the Canadian Government 
as to whether contagious pleuro-pneu- 
monia did or did not exist in the 
Dominion, and whether or not diseased 
cattle had been sent over to this coun- 
try. The Board of Agriculture took one 
view and the Canadian Government 
another, and certain experts who were 
called in were clearly of opinion that the 
pleuro-pneumonia, if it did exist at all, 
was not of a contagious character. At 
that time the Colonial Office, in which 
he held office, urged their views in 
favour of Canada, but the Board of 
Agriculture over-rode those views, and 
prohibited the importation of Canadian 
cattle. It seemed to him that the 
experience of 3} years since then went 
far to prove the Canadian contention. 
It was obvious that if the animals in 
question were suffering from contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia they must have got 
it in Canada, that therefore the disease 
must exist in Canada, and that other 
outbreaks would have occurred since 
that time, and the mere fact that no 
such cases had occurred was clear 
procf that the disease, whatever it 
was, was not of a contagious order. 
Very often prohibition was taken off 
after four or five years’ experience, thus 
showing that time was an important 
element in the matter, and Canada had 
a strong argument in the fact that the 
lapse of three and a half years had 
proved conclusively that pleuro-pneu- 
monia did not exist in Canada, The 
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Canadian Government had made an 
offer, which he was sorry had not been 
accepted, to send over a commission of 
experts to investigate the question here, 
and that showed the bona fides of the 
Canadian Government, because if the 
Inquiry had gone against them that 
result would have been fatal to their 
claim. He was not asking now that the 
cases should be prejudged ; he did not 
ask the Board of Agriculture to take off 
the prohibition at present. The idea of 
the Canadian Government and people | 
was that the time was fast approaching | 
when, pleuro - pneumonia not having | 
shown itself, this prohibition would be | 
removed. Looking at the many interests | 
involved—those of shippers, those em-| 
ployed at the ports, and those of the 
colonial growers—the Board of Agricul- 
ture ought to be chary of saying that in 
any circumstances they would prohibit 
this trade. After all they had heard 
from the Secretary for the Colonies 
about the policy of bringing the Mother 
Country and the Colonies together, it was 
a curious thing that the Government 
should have introduced a Bill which 
carried out an entirely different policy. 
ag ara cheers.| Not only would it 
e injurious to the trade of the colony, 
but it would certainly accentuate exist- 
ing friction between Canada and the 
Mother Country. He would have pre- 
ferred the Amendment that had been 
rejected ; but, as it was lost, it became 
necessary to raise the question distinctly 
from a colonial point of view. 

Srr HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) hoped the Government would 
accept the Amendment — [Opposition 
cheers|—or, at any rate, some modifica- 
tion of it. He was surprised that it was 
necessary at all, because the word 
“foreign” was used with regard to this 
Bill, and animals reared in Canada were 
not “foreign,” and there was something 
repellent in the use of the word. 
[Opposition cheers.) If Canadian and 
colonial cattle were to be included under 
the head of foreign cattle, he hoped 
the Government would see their way to 
some limitation in the case of the 
colonies. To put Canada and the 
Argentine on the same footing was an 
insult to Canada, having regard to the 
able and careful way in which Canada 
carried out the arrangements for the in- 
spection of the cattle that were shipped. 
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The Canadian Government took the 
greatest pains to prevent the intro. 
duction of cattle disease from the 
United States, and they prevented any 
animals that were suspected of having 
been in contact with others that were 
diseased from being shipped to England. 
The President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, with his large sympathy, would 
recognise all the efforts that the Canadian 
Government had made in this direction. 
Another ground on which he was glad 
to support this Amendment, moved from 
the Front Opposition Bench, was that it 
showed that the Leaders of the Oppo- 
sition were in favour of a preference 
being shown to the Colonies over foreign 
nations. If the right hon. Gentleman 
could see his way to accept the Amend- 
ment, it might be necessary to insert 
words to prevent cattle being taken across 
the frontier from the United States and 
shipped as Canadian cattle, when they 
were not bond fide such. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) said 
he had had conversations with persons 
connected with the trade. They told 
him that cattle were shipped in Canada 
in a healthy condition. On board they 
were put between decks, where they did 
not stand up, and soon became unable to 
eat. They caught what was technically 
described as “sea chill,” which produced 
inflammation in the nostrils correspond- 
ing with human catarrh. They were 
given condensed water which had in it 
certain oily matter that affected the 
stomach and the intestines. The con- 
sequence was that, entirely apart from 
anything like dirty weather, they were 
in such a condition, that inspectors 
deemed them to be suffering from pleuro- 
pneumonia, when all that they were 
suffering was aggravated sea sickness 
and cold. In that condition they were 
not fit for human food, and, instead of 
killing them, we ought to keep them for 
a fortnight or three weeks, during which 
it would be seen whether they had 
pleuro-pneumonia or not, and, if they had 
not, they would have returned to a 
natural condition, and could be usefully 
disposed of. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would introduce an Amendment to 
allow this course to be adopted, it would 
facilitate the passing of the Bill. 

*Mr. LONG said he desired to respond 
in the fullest possible manner about the 
Colonies, and to assure the Mover of the 
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Amendment that the Government were 
absolutely at one with him in the desire 
to do nothing which could in any way 
inflict injury on the Colonies, or that 
should even appear to be in the direction 
of treating them unfairly. In introduc- 
ing this Measure the Government were 
acting only on a strong sense of duty, 
and in the belief that there was no 
other means by which the safety of our 
flocks and herds could be maintained. 
An exhaustive Inquiry into the question 
of the health of Canadian cattle was 
held by his predecessor in Office 
assisted by Sir Henry James and Mr. 
Burdon Saunderson, and any one who 
read the evidence taken by those gentle- 
men could not but come to the conclusion 
that it was clearly established beyond all 
doubt that contagious pleuro-pneumonia 
existed amongst cattle imported from 
Canada. The hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Amendment had said that 
since the Inquiry no fresh outbreak 
of the disease had taken place in 
Canada. But it was the duty of the 
Agricultural Department to have regard 
only to the condition the cattle were in 
when they were landed in this country. 
He would not enter into the disputed 
question whether or not contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia existed in Canada. He 
was confident that the Canadian Govern- 
ment did their best to save their herds 
from infection ; but their great difficulty 
was that they had a frontier thousands of 
miles in extent, and that on the other 
side of that frontier, in the United 
States, pleuro-pneumonia existed, as the 
Canadian Government admitted. The 
Canadian Government did their best to 
protect themselves from the importation 
of the disease from the United States ; 
and the Government of the United States 
took exactly the same view of the action 
of the Government of Canada as the 
Canadian Government took of the action 
of the Imperial Government—namely, 
that contagious pleuro-pneumonia did 
not exist in their country, and that the 
prohibition of their cattle was unneces- 
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sary and harsh. Butit was not the fact | 


to say that there had been no cases of 
the disease discovered amongst Canadian 
cattle since 1893, when the Inquiry was 
held. Eight cases were discovered in 1892 
and 1893, six in 1894, and two in 1895. 
There could be no doubt whatever, from 
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the Board of Agriculture, that the 
disease found amongst those cattle was 
not, as the Canadian Government as- 
serted, simple pleuro-pneumonia or tran- 
sit pneumonia, as the hon. Member for 
Gateshead contended, but contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia, and that being so, it 
was impossible for the Agricultural De- 
partment, in justice to the stock owners 
of this country, whose interests they 
were bound to safeguard, to accept the 
Amendment. He did not share the 
fears of hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
the passing of the Bill in its present 
form would either injuriously affect the 
trade with the Colonies, or would lead to 
bitter feelings between the Colonies and 
the mother country. He could safely 
say that the negotiations with the repre- 
sentative of Canada had been carried on 
in the most friendly manner, and there 
were indications that when the Colonies 
adapted themselves to the restrictions, 
as they were now doing, a considerable 
increase in the trade would follow. 

Mr. BROADHURST said he had 
never heard a feebler case than that 
advanced by the right hon. Gentleman 
in opposition to the Amendment. 
But he would not argue the case against 
the Bill solely on that ground. One of 
the chief objections against the Bill—to 
use the language of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite—was that it debarred the 
farmers in England and Scotland from 
pursuing a profitable industry which 
they had carried on for a great length 
of time with advantage to themselves 
and to the nation. What he and many 
other hon. Members desired was that 
the farmers should be at liberty to im- 
port their raw material in order that 
they might work it up into the finished 
article for home consumption. That was 
an idea which the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture had thoroughly failed in grasping. 
The right hon. Gentleman appeared to 
take narrow views of this subject—he 
wished that the right hon. Gentleman 
would give himself up a little more to 
the study of agriculture, and would take 
broader views of this question. Hon. 
Members on the Opposition side of the 
House were accustomed to the rejection 
by the Government of all Amendments 
which they might propose, but he thought 
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that after the statesmanlike, far-reaching, | accepting it, because he could not help 
and Imperial views that had been ex-/|feeling the Amendment would be re- 
pressed by the hon. and gallant Member | ceived with great appreciation by our 
for Sheftield—whose position in that|colonies. If the hon. and gallant Mem- 
House, although great before, had been| ber went to a Division, he should cer. 
considerably enhanced that night—the | tainly support him. 

right hon. Gentleman in charge of the} SirG. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Bill might accept this Amendment. The | Kirkdale) said that he regretted that 
hon. Member for Gateshead had made a/|the right hon. Gentleman the President 
very sensible suggestion in the interests | of the Board of Agriculture had already 
of the community. The hon. Member, | spoken, because there were one or two 
who had had a large experience on the| arguments that might in some degree 
subject, had shown the Committee the|have influenced his decision upon this 
lamentable condition in which animals | question. He was convinced that this 
arrived in this country after their long | Bill was intended solely to prevent the 
passage across the sea, and that the|importation of cattle disease into the 
slaughtering of them immediately on| United Kingdom, and also that it was 
their reaching our ports, without their|not intended to keep out healthy 
having an opportunity of recovering|animals. He, however, did not think 
from the effects of the voyage, would fill | that the reply of the right hon. Gentle- 
our butchers’ shops with diseased meat.|man had met their argument. It was 
If the animals were allowed to be im-| the fact that for years the Government 
ported alive and were then permitted to | had had ample power to keep out cattle 
regain a healthy condition before being | disease, but, of course, if there was any 
slaughtered, profitable employment would | necessity for strengthening the right hon. 
be afforded to our farmers, whilst cheap|Gentleman’s hands, the Conservative 
and wholesome food would be available | Party were willing to give him additional 
for the people. That was the view! powers. They, however, did not wish to 
that had been taken on this ques-|see any legitimate trade in healthy 
tion by several hon. Members on | animals interfered with, especially when 
the opposite side of the House. | that trade was of vital importance to our 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite, | colonies. In his view one effect of this 
while professing the most friendly feel-| Bill, unless the Amendment were ac- 
ings towards our colonies in general, had | cepted, would be to increase very largely 
not condescended to express them in|and rapidly the importation of dead 
favour of any colony in particular.|meat. He quite felt that one great 
Hon. Members must have noticed, with | object of the Bill was to introduce finality 
peculiar regret, the absence of the right|into this subject. He hoped that the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the|right hon. Gentleman would see that 
Colonies throughout this discussion. It|there were some grounds for accepting 
would have been very pleasing to those | this Amendment, which would give our 
hon. Members who were interested in | great colonies a free hand in sending 
this question to know what urgent | healthy animals to this country. 

public business had occasioned the ab-| *Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
sence of the right hon. Gentleman whilst | Eye) thought that the Government were 
the Government were endeavouring to| mistaken in their view that this Bill 
rush through that House this Bill, which | would not have the effect of keeping out 
was of such vital interest to our colonies, | healthy animals. He admitted that,. so 
and which proposed to inflict such great | far as Suffolk was concerned, Canadian 
injury to their trade. He felt almost | cattle were not used for store purposes 80 
disposed to advise his hon. and right| much as in Norfolk, yet the custom had 
hon. Friends on the Opposition side of | been cominginto vogue during thelastfew 
the House to take no further part in the | years previous to 1894. He had recently 
discussion of this Measure in the absence | made inquiries among the farmers locally. 
of the right hon. Gentleman. THe sin-|In one case he asked a farmer whether 
cerely hoped that his hon. Friends and any Canadian cattle were used for store 
the hon. and gallant Member for Sheffield | purposes on his farm. The farmer said 
would support his very moderate Amend-|he did not use any, but he was opposed 
ment in the event of the Government not | to this Measure because, he said, almost 
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all his store cattle were Irish cattle, and 
he was very much afraid that if the Bill 
became law, after a few years the same 
principle as was to be applied to Canada 
would be applied to Ireland. He also 
argued that the effect of excluding 
Canadian cattle would be to raise the 
rice of all the cattle bought, and the 
cattle which he sold would come into 
competition with the increased importa- 
tion of dead cattle and meat, to which 
an impetus would be given by the pass- 
ing of this Measure. That was a speci- 
men of the views which were very largely 
held, not, of course, among the cattle 
breeders, but by that section of the farm- 
ing community engaged in the industry 
of grazing. The Amendment deserved 
the support of the House from the Im- 
perial point of view. They would have 
an opportunity of giving effect to the 
recommendations of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, who was the 
originator of this policy. Almost all the 
arguments used on the other side seemed 
to have been from the point of view of 
the cattle breeders, and the point of view 
of those who obtained their livelihood 
from the industry of cattle feeding had 
not been adequately considered. This 
section of the community could not be 
ignored, and the injury which would be 
inflicted upon them if such an Amend- 
ment were not embodied would, he was 
convinced, more than neutralise any 
benefit they might derive from the 
Rating Bill. 

*Mr. PRICE said the views expressed 
by his hon. Friend were held all over the 
eastern counties. The effect of this 
Bill would be to very largely increase the 
price of store cattle, and in that case the 
industry of feeding cattle in Norfolk, on 
which there had been an enormous ex- 
penditure of capital, must die of inani- 
tion. The injury to Norfolk would be 
very great, as they were feeding there 
about 100,000 cattle every year. In 
that county the industry of grazing 
employed more labour than was em- 
ployed in any other kind of agricultural 
industry except the hop industry. 
Labour was employed not only in con- 
nection with grazing, but with the culti- 
vation of turnips and other food material 
for the cattle, and the tending of the 
cattle when they were stalled together 
inenormous barns. He had been pre- 
sent at one of the most important depu- 
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tations which had ever come up from 
Norfolk, which had waited on the right 
hon. Gentleman, from whom, however, 
they did not get very much satisfaction. 
The suggestion was made that the right 
hon. Gentleman should institute a full 
Inquiry on the spot in Canada into thesub- 
ject of this disease, but he said that they 
did not know what toinquireinto, and that 
all they had to do was to see that the di- 
sease was not introduced here. They had 
endeavoured to prove to the right hon. 
Gentleman, but he did not seem to have 
appreciated it yet, that the pleuro-pneu- 
monia which they had over here, although 
it undoubtedly simulated the pleuro- 
pneumonia contagiosa, was not the real 
disease, but was a transit pleuro-pneu- 
monia caught on the voyage. It was 
incredible that a disease like pleuro- 
pneumonia should have existed in Canada 
for 3} years, and that there should be no 
local manifestations of it. About 
130,000 cattle came over here from 
Canada every year, and yet they had only 
had these 16 cases of supposed disease. 

*Mr. LONG said there might have 
been other cases, as except during the 
special examinations, the discovery had 
been purely accidental. 

*Mr. PRICE said that no doubt 
during the last two years the ex- 
amination had not been very syste- 
matic, but if the disease existed in 
Canada it would not have escaped 
notice during the severe winters over 
there, when the cattle were housed. 
[An Hon. MemBer: “They are left on 
the ranch.”] He had one official au- 
thority showing that the practice was as 
he had described it. The hon. Member 
might have been on a ranch or range 
where the practice was different. With 
all respect to the right hon. Gentleman, 
he thought the reason why inquiry was 
not extended to Canada was because it 
was felt it would turn out that there 
was no disease. The fact was that the 
whole body of opinion behind the right 
hon. Gentleman was against the idea. 
His supporters would be sorry to discover 
that disease prevailed there, for they were 
anxious to sell their store cattle for more 
than they had been used to; and the Veter- 
inary Department were afraid that they 
might be proved to be wrong. Ever since 
the Canadian cattle ceased to be im- 
ported, there had been very short supplies 
of good stores. Thus, no doubt, aa last 
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year and the year before, there would 


be nothing decent to be bought after the | 
The result was | 


middle of November. 
that there were thousands and thousands 
of tons of roots lying rotting on the ground 
because stores were too dear to buy, or 
in the second place too bad. The breeders 
of England were making a great mistake 
in this matter. If they imagined they 
could force up prices and make them pay 
what price they pleased for stores, they 
would soon find out their mistake. The 
strain had very nearly reached the break- 
ing point, and if it broke the breeders 
would find that they had killed the goose 
that had laid the golden eggs. Whatever 
had happened in the way of disease it was 
not due to any Canadian cattle. They 
had just got the Irish Returns, and 
although there had been little or no 
pleuro-pneumonia in Ireland before, there 
had been a large number of cases since 
the restriction on the importation of 
Canadian cattle. When they were talking 
about the bringing in of Canadian stores, 
they should recollect that Irish stores were 


more affected by disease than Canadian | 
He understood that the charge | 
of the Board of Agriculture against | 


stores. 


Canada was that they had not taken 
proper means to show the Board of Agri- 
culture that disease did not exist. He 
did not take that view himself. It seemed 
to him that they had done everything 
that they should have done. He had in 
his hand the Report of the Debate in the 
Senate on the 8th April last in Canada, 
and the representative of the Board of 
Agriculture spoke strongly on this matter. 
The hon. Member then quoted extracts 
from the speeches in the Canadian 
Senate protesting against the action 


of the Home Government in this 
matter, and said that the answer 
was to his mind a strong answer. 


It was interesting to read the evidence 
on which this great injury had been 
done to Canada. If the Canadian people 


did not bear any ill-will to the right | 
hon. Gentleman they really must be a’ 


very forgiving people, because the injury 
done to them had been done on evidence 
which was not by any means satisfac- 
tory. Undoubtedly the original appear- 
ances of the disease were so like those of 
plevro-pneumonia as to fully justify the 
Board of Agriculture in insisting upon 
a temporary exclusion of Canadian 
cattle, but what had since happened had 
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| completely altered matters, and whereas 


the burden of proof was in the first 
instance on the Canadian Government, it 
| was now upon our Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and they would not grant the 
Inquiry which was asked for. At the 
Inquiry referred to by the right hon, 
Gentleman there were 17 witnesses 
examined. Three were veterinary ad- 
visers to the Board, four were connected 
with the Board of Agriculture at the 
various ports, two were connected with 
the Royal Veterinary College, and eight 
were eminent authorities. There was a 
great diversity of opinion as to whether 
the affection was pleuro-pneumonia ; 
indeed, it was quite impossible to decide 
whether the disease was that of pleuro- 
pheumonia upon such an Inquiry as the 
Government allowed. The only grounds 
on which the witnesses had to go were the 
appearances ; there was no outside evi- 
denceof actual disease ; microscopicexam- 
ination was not made at once, and there 
was no attempt to isolate the bacteria to 
see what the disease really was. It was 
as well to refer to a few questions put, 
and answers made, at the Inquiry, to 
show the spirit in which the Inquiry 
was conducted, because, in his opinion, 
the Inquiry was started to show that we 
were right and the Canadians were 
wrong ; that surely was not a proper 
spirit in which to enter upon an Inquiry. 
He took it that what we ought to have 
done was to inquire in a most sympa- 
thetic spirit. Canada was our largest 
colony, and a very loyal colony. She 
was deeply interested in a certain m=‘ter, 
and yet we entered upon an Inquiry 
respecting that matter in such a way 
that it should be proved we were right 
and she was wrong. That might be 
satisfactory to the Board of Agriculture, 
but it was very unsatisfactory to those 
who suffered, and there were many agri- 
culturists in this country who were 
suffering from the present regulations. 
*Mr. LONG: Does the hon. Gentle- 
man know that the Inquiry was con- 
ducted by the then chief of the Depart- 
ment who, at the time, sat on his own 
i side of the House ? 
| *Mr. PRICE said, he was not con- 
| cerned to defend anybody who sat on 
his side of the House. He objected to 
| the method pursued. People were pre- 
pared to show there was no disease in 
Canada, and yet the right hon. Gentle- 
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man would not give them an Inquiry— 
an Inquiry on the spot. Whatever 
might be the actual fact, there was no 
question that every Statesman and expert 
in Canada believed there was no disease 
in that country. The strongest criticism 
had been made in Canada upon the 
Inquiry. Professor Adami, who was 
a scientific expert connected with the 
Cambridge University before he went to 
the Dominion, had spoken in the 
strongest terms ; he said the Inquiry was 
not conducted at all on proper scientific 
lines, and he took exception to the Im- 
perial Government appointing men who 
had not the necessary scientific training 
to decide the matter which was at issue. 
He wished hon. Members would read 
these reports for themselves, and if they 
had done so he should confidently expect 
their support in the Lobby. Those who 
had read the reports must come to the 
conclusion that it had absolutely not 
been proved that pleuro-pneumonia did 
exist in Canada, and that they ought at 
least to have a very much more com- 
plete and satisfactory Inquiry. They 
had absolute protection under the pre- 
sent system, and he trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would be prepared to 
accept the Amendment. 

Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) de- 
sired to call attention to the extreme 
importance of this question from the 
colonial point of view. 
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land which he represented felt that this 
Bill would inflict very grave injury upon 
an important branch of industry, nor to 
the question of whether or not there was 
acase of pleuro-pneumonia in Canada. 
He wanted the Committee to realise 
what a set-back, what a hindrance, and 
an obstacle to the endeavours made to 
cultivate a closer connection between 
this country and the colonies the passing 
of this Bill would be. Many proposals 
had been made for an Imperial Customs 
Union. A suggestion had been made 
for tariff arrangements under which the 
products of the colonies should enter this 
country on favourable terms, so that a 
fund for Imperial defence might be 
raised ; and the Secretary for the Colonies 
had gone so far as even to countenance 
a plan—-which, he was bound to say, he 
saw no prospect of carrying out—under 
which preferential tariffs might be im- 
posed on behalf of the colonies. Let 
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advert to the fact that the part of Scot- | 
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them contrast these efforts and the sen- 
timents from which they sprang with 
the disability and injury which would 
be put upon the colonies by this Bill. 
How could they expect that any con- 
fidence would be felt in the offers of 
commercial advantage they were pre- 
pared to make to the colonies when, in 
a matter where they had already gained 
an important branch of trade, they were 
going to cut them off completely? If it 
had been necessary to do this for the 
absolute protection of their own cattle- 
breeding industry, he should not for a 
moment object to it. If their herds and 
flocks were threatened with disease which 
only the passing of this Bill could avert, 
then he should frankly admit they would 
have to tell the colonies that an injury 
so great as that was sufficient to induce 
them to inflict an injury upon them. He 
had no doubt the colonies would admit 
the justice of that course, but that was 
not the case. At this moment they had 
complete protection, and they had had 
complete protection for the last three 
years. The late Minister of Agriculture 
was very strongly pressed to relax those 
restrictions, but with the concurrence 


of his colleagues he resolutely set 
his face against any withdrawal 





which could expose the cattle of this 
| country to the slightest danger. There 
was no danger whatever at present, and 
so this Bill was produced, not to avert 
danger, but to give a kind of satisfaction 
to certain interests in this country who 
said they would feel easier if they knew 
they had the protection of the House of 
Lords, instead of merely the protection 
of the administrative Government of the 
day. He confessed he should be very 
much surprised if there was not a feeling 
of great irritation and annoyance in 
their colonies if this Bill was passed. As 
regarded New Zealand, there was not 
even a pretence that disease was there. 
As to Canada, the question was, to say 
the least, extremely doubtful. The 
Canadian Government itself entertained 
| no doubt, while the Canadian Parliament 
protested in plain and unequivocal lan- 
guage against the legislation which they 
were proposing. The feeling of Canada 
|on this subject was very strong. Canada 
/was confronted by the United States, 
|which had imposed a protective tariff 
against her, and the probabilities were 
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that that tariff would become still more 
severe and that Canada would more and 
more be led to depend on the market 
which she found for her products in the 
mother country. That was the moment 
they chose for debarring her from a very 
important branch of her trade. He 
looked upon the Bill with the greatest 
regret, and he confessed to a very earnest 
desire that the right hon. Gentleman 
should find himself able to draw a dis- 
tinction between those foreign countries 
in which danger admittedly existed and 
their own colonies where it was quite 
sufficient to leave the protection to the 
administrative Government of the day. 
*Mr. W. LONG said he desired to 
altogether repudiate the charge of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite that in 
bringing forward this Bill the Govern- 
ment were taking steps which must tend 
to estrange Canada and their other loyal 
colonies from the mother country. They 
were not interfering with the trade which 
Canada was at this momont carrying on 
and which she would continue to carry 
on when this Bill was passed. As a 
matter of fact, the trade of Canada had 


considerably increased ever since these 


restrictions were imposed. Canada had 
now recovered the position she held ; 
and, whereas the imports last year 
up to the end of May were only 
some 800, they had this year already 


reached to 5,000, showing that Canada | 


had adapted herself to the new features 
of the trade. He believed that, so far 
from injuring Canada’s existing trade, 
they were opening up a new trade 
which would be as prosperous as, if 
not more prosperous than, that which 
had hitherto existed. From information 
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Mr. LOGAN (Leicestershire, Har. 


borough) said he could not join with 
his right hon. Friend in the remarks 
he had made just now. He looked at 
this Bill more from the point of view 
of the English consumer and the English 
agriculturist, and although he should be 
sorry if the Measure tended to estrange 
any of their colonies, he still believed 
that charity began at home. It was 
from that point of view he appealed to 
the right hon. Gentleman to reconsider 
his position, and see whether he could 
not accept the Amendment and admit 
live cattle into this country from those 
colonies where it was proved that no 
disease existed. The Bill purported to 
be a Measure to keep out diseased 
animals. Ample protection already 
existed for that: purpose, and the refusal 
of the right hon. Gentleman to accept 
the Amendment was practically an 
admission that he had some other object 
in view. The right hon. Gentleman told 
them that the Bill was to give a certain 
amount of security and certainty to their 
breeders. That was an admission on his 
part that breeders were not able to com- 
pete with the colonial producer under 
present conditions. There was no doubt 
the refusal to permit the free importa- 
tion of store cattle from their colonies 
was Protection, and from the English 
agriculturist’s point of view he contended 
it was the wrong sort of Protection. It 
| Was protecting the introduction of the 
/raw material while admitting the manu- 
ifactured article free. He was further 
| prepared to contend that the refusal of 
the right hon. Gentleman to accept this 
/Amendment was inevitably to impose 
| Protection against the natural order of 





which had reached him from more than} things. The larger tracts of land 
one reliable quarter, he believed that|in Canada, and land of much less 
Canada herself found this trade more} value there than here, enabled the 
profitable and prosperous than the expor-| Canadian farmer to breed much cheaper 
tation of store cattle. [“Hear, hear.”||than they could in this country. 
He did not admit for a single instant) With the President of the Board of 
that the gloomy forebodings of the right Agriculture he desired to assist agricul- 
hon. Gentleman were in any way justified, | ture, but what would be the result of 
but he would remind the Committee that, | refusing to admit Canadian Store cattle 
even as against so loyal and important/ from the point of view of the farmer! 
a colony as Canada, they were compelled, | It must inevitably increase the price of 
in duty to those whose interests they| store cattle to the farmers of this 
were there to safeguard, to act in what country, who would also have to com- 
they believed to be the best interests of pete with an improved dead - meat 
agriculture all over the country. ‘market owing to the provisions of the 
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Bill. He urged the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to agree to the Amendment 
and allow Canadian cattle to be admitted 
free. 
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Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 57 ; 
Noes, 140.—(Division List, No. 207.) 


Mr. BRYCE moved an Amendment 
to exempt sheep imported from Iceland 
from the operation of the Bill. He 
would give reasons why he considered 
that an exception should be made in 
favour of Iceland. It was a_ poor 
country with a very intelligent and 
educated population. No one could 
travel in Iceland without feeling great 
interest in and sympathy for a people 
who had maintained their intelligence 
and education in face of great natural 
difficulties, a severe climate, and extreme 
poverty. The island had a history ex- 
tending over a thousand years, as well 
as @ magnificent literature. The people 


were miserably poor ; the climate was so 
severe that no cereal crops could be 


raised, and no crops were to be seen 
except a few potatoes and turnips. The 
only resources of the country were the 
breeding of sheep and horses, and there 
had sprung up a considerable trade in 
sheep from Iceland in the United King- 
dom. He believed he was right in 
saying that 40,000 sheep were annually 
imported from Iceland. The pasture 
land in Iceland being almost barren, the 
sheep were shipped in a poor condition, 
and it was necessary to pasture them for 
a little time in Scotland or the north of 
England before they were fit for the 
British market. The slaughter of sheep 
at the port of entry would put an end 
to the trade in Icelandic sheep, the 
animals not being fit to be slaughtered 
on landing. The people of Iceland 
would lose their chief source of income 
and the only means by which money in 
coin flowed into the country. The 
Danish Minister had submitted to the 
Foreign Office a memorandum drawn up 
at a meeting of Icelandic farmers setting 
forth their case. Hon. Members who 
had read it must have been struck with 
its earnestness and moderation and feel 
sympathy with them. It was not sug- 
gested that any disease was imported 
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from Iceland. It was only said that 
the difficulty in exempting Iceland was 
as regarded the most-favoured- nation 
clause. But he did not think the ex- 
emption he pleaded for on behalf of a 
poor and small country like Iceland 
would be an offence to other countries, 
or detract from the security intended to 
be given to the English breeders of 
sheep. With all respect to the opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown, by 
whom, of course, the Government would 
be guided, he submitted that the case 
would not come within the most-favoured- 
nation clause. The most-favoured-nation 
clause in our commercial treaties was a 
clause by which we undertook not to 
admit the products of any other country 
on more favourable terms than those we 
had made with the country with which 
we had entered into the treaty. It was, 
therefore, not a matter of general law, 
but of practice between this country and 
the country with which this treaty was 
concluded. No one was entitled to take 
advantage of a contract but the party 
with whom the contract was made, and 
if nations with whom we had entered 
into commercial treaties did not com- 
plain of our admitting products from 
some other country no harm was done. 
In the general movement of European 
trade the imports of sheep from Iceland 
were a small matter, but made all the 
difference between the prosperity and 
adversity of Iceland. Our trade in 
sheep and cattle with such countries 
as France and Germany would not 
be sensibly affected or injured by the 
small number of sheep we imported 
from Iceland, and a_ country so 
small and poor would not excite 
their jealousy as any great competing 
country would. Iceland had often 
been the object of the charitable and 
sympathetic interest of the countries 
of Europe. In 1873, when the greater 
part of Iceland was desolated by a 
voleanic eruption which destroyed its 
flocks and herds, money was raised in 
nearly every part of Europe. On other 
occasions when Iceland had been visited 
by earthquakes and eruptions all Europe 
had come forward to help her. He did 
not think either France or Germany 
would raise any objection under the 
most favoured nation clause to the 
exemption he proposed. He suggested 
that the Governments of those countries 
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should be “sounded” on the subject, 
and trusted that the plea he had urged 
on behalf,of little Iceland would be 
regarded with favour by the Govern- 
ment. [‘ Hear, hear !” 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp WessTER, Isle of Wight) said 
the case for the Amendment had been 
most fairly and moderately put. The 
Government wished to deal with the 
matter in the most friendly way. He 
recognised the moderate and able manner 
in which the case had been put by the 
Danish Minister. His representation 
would have been acceded to had it been 
possible. The suggested freedom of 
Iceland from disease was not quite in 
accord with the experience of the past. 
He himself and the Solicitor General 
had carefully considered whether this 
exemption could be made, having regard 
to the most-favoured-nation clause ; but, 
as they construed that clause, Iceland 
came within it. The solemn obligation 
into which this country had entered 
must be respected. He and his learned 
Colleague had considered the matter 
absolutely, impartially, and they were 
driven to the conclusion that they could 
not advise the Government, in justice to 
our treaty obligations, to provide for 
the suggested exemption in the Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman went on 
rather to indicate that neither France 
nor Germany would take any objection. 
In reply to that, it was not for him to 
do more than to say that he did not see 
the slightest warrant for the suggestion 
that foreign nations who had contrac- 
tural rights under the most-favoured- 
nation clause, would raise no objection. 

Mr. BRYCE explained that he only 
said that he thought that the circum- 
stances of the case would make it prob- 
able that France and Germany might 
not object ; and his suggestion was that 
if power was taken to admit sheep from 
Iceland, the Foreign Office might en- 
deavour to ascertain whether France 
and Germany would object. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
the right hon. Gentleman drew a distinc- 
tion between taking power to break a 
Treaty and the breaking of a Treaty 
itself. Her Majesty’s Government could 
not take power to break a Treaty in 
respect of this particular matter in the 
hope that countries, who otherwise might 
object, would te prepared to agree not 
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to insist on their rights. The right hon, 
Gentleman asked that special exception 
should be made in the case of Iceland, 
and urged the Government not to con- 
sider that that would be met by the 
argument that such a privilege would 
amount to a breach of the most-favoured- 
nation clause. He could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman the possibility of that 
position had not been overlooked by 
those who had had to consider the 
matter. The knowledge that this 
Amendment was going to be moved had 
led to the most careful consideration of 
the position, and he was in a position to 
say that the Government could not, 
having regard to the position taken up 
by certain foreign countries, justify a 
special exemption in favour of a parti- 
cular country. It was for that reason 
that he was obliged to indicate that Her 
Majesty’s Government could not accept 
the Amendment, though he wished to 
associate himself with everything the 
right hon. Gentleman had said with 
regard to Iceland. After all said and 
done, the responsibility was a grave and 
important one. They were face to face 
with the fact that this country was 
under an obligation which must be ob- 
served, and it would be holding out de- 
lusive hopes to suggest that Iceland 
could be excepted. 

Mr. BUXTON said that after the 
remarks of the Attorney General it was 
clear that there was no chance of special 
advantages being given to Iceland ; but 
he wished to point out that this seemed 
to him one of the strongest arguments 
against the provisions of the Bill as it 
stood. It supported the contention that 
the Bill was totally inelastic, and that it 
would be impossible for the Government 
of the day to meet the case of countries 
which, like Iceland, were free from dis- 
ease. This was a point on which it 
seemed to him they might very well ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
could not still, at this time, introduce 
some words which would give a certain 
amount of elasticity to the Measure ! 

*Mr. ROBINSON SOUTTAR (Dum- 
friesshire) said he had a profound pity 
for the Icelanders and felt that the 
remarks of the Attorney General meant 
a sentence of death to them. Nothing 
had stopped emigration from Iceland but 
the development of their industry, and 
now that the industry was to be killed, 
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Iceland would be killed with it. There 
was no real argument in favour of the 
special exception of Iceland except 
that of pity and of charitable and sympa- 
thetic interest in a poor and struggling 
community. It had been found that the 
argument could not weigh for certain 
legal reasons. He believed the Govern- 
ment would have made the exception if 
they could, but as it was found that an 
exception could not be made it was not 
necessary to trouble the Committee any 
further in the matter. 

*Mr. PRICE said he wished to move 
an Amendment to the Amendment, as it 
was quite evident the Government could 
not accept it in its present form. As 
there was a feeling of sympathy for the 
Icelanders, and as he believed the feel- 
ing of the Board of Agriculture was not 
quite the same with regard to sheep as 
with regard to cattle, he would like to 
move to leave out all the words after 
“sheep.” No doubt that would leave 
the sub-section in rather a bald condition, 
but he did not know that it would be any 
the worse for that. Without admitting 
the existence of pleuro-pneumonia in 
Canada, there was no doubt that it was 
a very serious disease; and much more 
serious than scab. As a matter of fact, 
there was plenty of scab within the 
borders of the United Kingdom already, 
and therefore he did not think there 
was any necessity to be particular about 
foreign sheep. Last year, for instance, 
there were 28 counties in Ireland in 
which outbreaks of scab were reported. 
It was clear that no very serious evil was 
caused even when a considerable amount 
of scab disease existed. Scab was cer- 
tainly a far less serious disease than 
pleuro-pneumonia. Believing that there 
would be but little objection on the part 
of agriculturists to the importation of 
sheep, that the dread of the introduction 
of scab disease was not nearly as great 
as the supposed dread of the introduction 
of pleuro-pneumonia, and that unless the 
Measure were widened the interests of 
countries like Iceland would suffer 
greatly, he begged to move his Amend- 
ment. 

*Mr. W. LONG thought that it could 
hardly be maintained that the disease of 
scab was not regarded as a very serious 
disease which ought to be stamped out if 
possible. When sheep infected with 
scab were imported and distributed 
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about the country, it became very diffi- 
cult to trace them. Since he had been 
in Office, a great many complaints had 
reached him of the introduction of 
foreign and colonial sheep infected with 
scab. In spite of the vigilance of the 
port inspectors, sheep having the disease 
had, on more than one occasion, been 
passed as healthy. Cases had occurred 
in the Metropolitan market, at Chertsey, 
and in Somerset. Scab in sheep was a 
disease almost as difficult to detect as 
pleuro-pneumonia in cattle. He might 
say, with reference to Iceland, that, 
although he should be very reluctant to 
cast any general slur upon the health of 
the sheep in that country, rumours 
reached him as soon as he entered Office 
that the health of the sheep was not as 
satisfactory as it ought to be, and these 
rumours had been confirmed by subse- 
quent inquiries. 

*Mr. PRICE said that after the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
would withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question put: ‘‘ That the words ‘ (c) 
Sheep imported from Iceland’ be there 
inserted.’’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 42 ; 
Noes, 105.—(Division List, No. 208.) 


*ToeE CHAIRMAN : The Amendment 
of the hon. Member for East Norfolk 
(Mr. Price) is not in order, on the 
ground that, as the Committee has re- 
fused to Her Majesty in Council the 
power of modifying the Act, it is 
obviously impossible for the Committee 
to agree to give any such power toa 
County Council. 


On the return of the CHarrMAN, after 
the usual interval, 


On the question ‘‘ That the clause 
stand part of the Bill,’’ 


*Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee) said that 
in objecting to the clause as it stood, he 
did so with no political feeling, because 
he had even more strongly objected to 
the conduct of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s predecessor with regard to the 
slaughtering order than he had done to 
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the action of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself. From the very beginning he 
protested against this manner of dealing 
with the alleged pleuro-pneumonia. He 
had hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would pay some attention, not merely to 
the suggestions which were repeated from 
this side of the House, but to the suc- 
cessive appeals made to him during the 
discussion from his own side to introduce 
some degree of elasticity in the character 
of the Bill. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man had assumed a non possumus atti- 
tude : he had turned a deaf ear to every 
such appeal. From the beginning he 
(Sir John Leng) had objected to the 
slaughter order, when it was merely of 
a temporary character, and had criti- 
cised the Board over which the right 
hon. Gentleman presided, holding very 
strongly that they had never scientifi- 
cally proved the genuineness of con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia. There was a 
strong feeling in Scotland, and had been 
all through, that the methods taken by 
the Board of Agriculture were not scien- 
tific—that they had not adopted those 
means which were known to scientific men 
to test the disease—{‘‘ hear, hear !’’ |— 
and offers to test it had been made to the 
Board over and over again. Farms had 
been placed at the disposal of the Board 
to turn the alleged infected cattle into 
them. Now, intelligent farmers would 
not run such a risk if they had any 
doubt on the subject. But no advance 
from the Scotch farmers in that direction 
had ever been accepted by the Board. 
And in the same way, when the Govern- 
ment of Canada had made offers that 
Commissioners should be sent out at the 
expense of Canada to ascertain whether 
this disease existed, when a desire had 
been expressed that experts like Monsieur 
Nocard should be consulted, no heed 
whatever had been given to any of these 
reasonable proposals. _[ ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
The Board of Agriculture early adopted 
certain conclusions with regard to the 
question, and they seemed to think it a 
point of honour, reason or none, to up- 
hold these conclusions. Then he had 
strongly objected to this method of deal- 
ing with the subject on the ground that 
it was inflicting a serious blow on a large 
number of intelligent Scottish agricul- 
turists. There was no doubt whatever 
that in the counties of Aberdeen, Kin- 
cardine, Forfar, in a part of Perthshire 
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and in Fifeshire, cattle feeding had been 
to the farmers a most profitable business, 
They were able to buy these Canadian 
cattle, which were landed in large 
cargoes at Aberdeen and Dundee, several 
pounds cheaper than they could buy cor- 
responding Irish stores. They found that 
these cattle quickly laid on flesh, and 
that when they were sent to the butcher 
the food was healthy and palatable and 
popular. They made £3, and £4 and 
£5 profit upon every head of cattle, and 
then suddenly this blow was struck, and 
by an act of administration on the part 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s prede- 
cessor, it was declared that these cattle 
were not to be freely admitted on the 
hoof as they had been. This had not 
only seriously affected the agriculturists 
of Scotland. Shipowners, too, who had 
built lines of steamers and fitted them 
up and equipped them in the niost ad- 
mirable manner, having regard to the 
health of the cattle, who did all in their 
power to meet the requirements not only 
of the Board of Agriculture, but of good 
sense and good feeling—they had had 
serious loss inflicted on them by the 


stoppage of their trade.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’| Then, in several of the sea- 


ports the port trustees had gone to great 
expense in building wharves and lairages 
—|‘‘ hear, hear !’’ |—and practically the 
whole of their expenditure had been sunk 
and its value destroyed. He objected 
from the first on grounds such as these, 
and he objected to this clause now on 
this ground. Hitherto there had been a 
swinging door which the President of the 
Board of Agriculture could either shut 
or open at any time. An hon. Friend 
near him said that door was now to be 
barred. More than that, it was to be 
built up. A _ stone wall was to be 
erected in the place of the door, and that 
stone wall was not to be taken down 
without the consent of the House of 
Lords. That was one of his strongest 
objections to the Bill. Hitherto, al- 
though they had not succeeded in per- 
suading the predecessors of the President 
of the Board of Agriculture or the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, they still had 
the prospect that the time might come 
when the position of trade would be so 
different, when all doubts as to the 
existence of the disease would be re- 
moved, and when, by the judgment of 
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the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture himself, and with the consent of his 
Board, the slaughter order might be re- 
moved. But now it would bea matter 
of indifference who was President of the 
Board of Agriculture. He would not 
have that power, and it did seem a most 
extraordinary thing that the right hon. 
Gentleman should refuse to accept at the 
hands of the House the power which 
his predecessors exercised, and that he 
was so determined and persistent in de- 
nuding himself of that power and prac- 
tically transferring it to the House of 
Lords. [Cheers.| Then he objected to 
the Bill because it was quite unnecessary. 
So long as there was any real necessity 
for the slaughtering Order, it depended 
upon the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Board to maintain and enforce it. Why 
should the Government so gratuitously 
go out of their way, seeing the strong 
position in which their predecessors were, 
and in which they were themselves ? The 
thing which the Bill contemplated doing 
was at present already done, and so long 
as the Board of Agriculture determined, 
they could maintain the existing Order 
against the admission of live cattle. 
Why, then, bring in a Bill to make a cast- 
iron regulation. The figures which the 
right hon. Gentleman had given the Com- 
mittee showed that the cases of pleuro- 
pneumonia had diminished in number. 
There were eight cases three years ago, 
six two years ago, and two last year. 

*Mr. LONG: That is not a fair de- 
duction from the figures. The numbers 
of the first year were the result of a 
special Inquiry ; the numbers of the last 
years were accidental. 

*Sir JOHN LENG said that the right 
hon. Gentleman had a very able staff of 
inspectors, they were competent to deal 
with other diseases such as swine fever and 
scab in sheep, and it showed a distrust 
of their efficiency when the right hon. 
Gentleman resorted to this extraordinary 
measure of establishing an impasse against 
the admission of live cattle. Ifthe right 
hon. Gentleman had shown any willing- 
ness whatever to adopt some method by 
which his Board would have some dis- 
pensing power when they were satisfied; 
or their successors were satisfied, that 
all cause for apprehension had ceased to 
exist, those who opposed the Bill might 
have been satisfied. The right hon. 
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Gentleman had said that what they de- 
sired might be done by Act of Parlia- 
ment. But that was difficult. They 
believed that to expect that an Act of 
Parliament would be passed by the 
House of Lords after this Bill had become 
law, was altogether out of the question. 
He regretted very much that they had 
not seen the Secretary for the Colonies 
during the discussion. He was informed 
that at that moment the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was within the precincts of the 
House, in a far more agreeable and sani- 
tary part than that chamber. [Laugh- 
ter.| But they all knew what the right 
hon. Gentleman had recently said about 
developing trade between the mother 
country and the colonies, and yet here 
was a Measure which tended to destroy 
an existing trade, and against which the 
colonies had protested with all the 
earnestness, determination, and reitera- 
tion of which they had been capable. 
He should say that the profession of the 
Colonial Secretary and the practice of 
the President of the Board of Trade were 
entirely antagonistic. One right hon. 
Gentleman expressed a strong desire to 
develop the best relations between the 
colonies and the mother country, and 
the other right hon, Gentleman proposed 
to place the mother country in the posi- 
tion of a stepmother. For one he could 
not allow the clause to pass without 
making a strong protest against it. 

Mr. SOUTTAR said they were all 
in entire sympathy with the avowed 
object of; the Bill. That was, to keep 
cattle disease out of the country. He 
was prepared to keep out disease in the 
most drastic way, but he did not think 
it was necessary, in order to secure that 
object, that every animal that arrived at 
a port should be indiscriminately slaugh- 
tered. He felt that the objection to the 
Bill had not been put in quite the proper 
way before the House. There had been 
a considerable amount of talk about 
Protection and the raising of the price 
of meat. That, he thought, was an un- 
fortunate way of dealing with the ques- 
tion. In a certain sense the Bill was 
protective, but it was not essentially a 
protective Measure. [Ministerial cries 
of ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite said ‘‘ hear, hear,’’ but he be- 


lieved they thought in their hearts it was * 


a protective Measure, and that it would 
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raise the price of beef. The President| British farmer. The right hon. Gentle- 
of the Board of Agriculture shook his|man opposite said that things would 
head, but he did not think the right hon. | adjust themselves, that the lean cattle 
Gentleman would have dared to bring in| trade was gradually disappearing, and 


the Measure if he thought it would lower | the dead meat trade increasing by leaps 


the price of meat. and bounds. The lean cattle trade 
*Mr. LONG : That will be the result. | might not be a very large one, but it 
Mr. SOUTTAR said that the right | made money for the British farmer. On 
hon. Gentleman was so enlightened on|every fat ox that reached this country 
those matters that he would accept his| there was a distinct loss to be calculated 
statement ; but if hon. Gentlemen oppo-|to the British farmer and the British 
site thought the result of the Bill would |landlord. He did not believe Canada 
be to lower the price of meat, few would | would suffer. Although the Canadian 
follow the right hon. Gentleman into the|did not wish to take up the fat cattle 
Lobby, for low-priced meat meant low | trade, he would do it, and, by and bye, 
rents, and high-priced meat high rents. |an immense number of fat cattle would 
But he, for his part believed that a|come to this country from Canada, and 
clause which provided for the indiscrimi- | the increase in that trade was the precise 
nate slaughter of cattle would eventually | measure of the loss to the British farmer. 
lower the price of meat, and lower rents|It was said the Bill would be good for 
would eventually injure the breeder as|the breeder. It might be so for a little 
well as the feeder, and would not only | time, until things adjusted themselves ; 
injure the farmer but the landlord as| but cattle were bred for the butcher, 
well. It was not a protective Measure. | and the price the butcher could afford to 
If it excluded cattle altogether, it would | pay must rule the price the breeder could 
be protective, and would raise the price| get. The price for which the American 
of meat and the standard of rents. But|could send his cattle to this country 
the Bill only stipulated the form in| would rule the price in Smithfield Mar- 
which meat should reach this country, | ket. Americans and Canadians would 
and it had chosen the very worst form|send their cattle to this country, and so 
for the farmer. The prosperity of the|long as there was a penny profit in the 
country depended more on staple than/| pound, the price of dead meat and live 
on anything else. Cotton was staple. | cattle would fall in this country. This 
Raw cotton was imported, and Lanca-| Measure would ruin not only the feeder 
shire and Yorkshire spun and wove it. | —thatit would do at once—but it would 
The difference between the price of the} ruin the breeder also. He believed that 
raw cotton and the calico which Lanca-|the only connection the farmer would 
shire and Yorkshire sold meant prosperity | have with the meat trade would be to 
to Lancashire and Yorkshire. What|lean on his fence and watch the dead 
would be thought of a Government which | meat from America rolling up to London 
said, ‘‘ Don’t send raw cotton, send|by the railway. He had given intense 
calico !’’ The result of such action| consideration to this matter, and he be- 
would be the ruin of Lancashire and | lieved he was right in what he said, and 
Yorkshire. That was precisely what this | that in a few years the Government 
clause did for the British farmer. It | would perceive the great mistake they 
said, ‘‘ Don’t bring us staple to this | had made. 
country, but bring as much of the; *GreneraL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
finished article as you like.’’ Say that | Haverfordwest) said that a false idea 
a ship arrived from Canada with 500|had been running through the whole of 
lean cattle which were sold, say, for £8 the Debate in connection with the 
per head. That made £4,000 that) Canadian trade. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
Canada received for the shipment. | site had dwelt on the great importance 
Under this Bill Canada must send the | of the market for store cattle, and on 
cattle fed. Say it got £12 a piece for| the great importance of the provision of 
its fat cattle. That was £6,000. The| store cattle from Canada. Store cattle 
difference between £4,000 and ent Bison simply a bye product of Canada. 
was £2,000. Who got that £2,000%)The Canadian took all the precautions 
The Canadian. And who lost it? The | against disease he had taken in order to 
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get his fat cattle into this country, and|stigma upon them. They were told that 
he realised that when fat animals arrived if this Bill passed there would be a want 
they were worth ‘£2 a head more than | of elasticity about our policy connected 


American, which must be slaughtered at| with this question. 


They were told, 


the port, whilst the Canadian could be | also, that it would bring about a rise in 


assed into the country and would be 


there slaughtered next day and sold as_ 


English meat. When the hon, Member 
for Market Harborough said that cattle 
could not be fattened in Canada, he 
should imagine that the hon. Gentleman 
had never been in that country. 

*Mr. LOGAN said he had no inten- 
tion of making such a statement. All 
he said was that this country was better 
adapted to fattening cattle than Canada 
was. 

*GENERAL LAURIE said he could only 
answer for what he had seen in 20 years’ 
experience in Canada, and as he had 
fattened 150 cattle every year for 
ten years, he thought he might speak 
with some knowledge. The fertile 
plains of Canada certainly had pastures 
equal to anything in England. His ex- 
perience of the live cattle trade across 
the Atlantic was that in fine weather 
cattle gained on the voyage, and arrived 
in this country in good order and quite 
fit for butchering ; but in stormy weather 
the cattle suffered greatly, and he hoped 
to see, as one of the results of this Bill, 
the dead meat trade substituted for it. 
With regard to the passing of this Bill 
being an offence to Canada, he acknow- 
lelged that there would be a good deal 
of irritation, and he was very sorry to 
hear the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture emphasise so distinctly his belief 
that he had evidence to justify him: in 
saying that disease came from Canada. 
He was satisfied that the Canadian was 
satisfied that there was no disease in 
that country at all. It had been pointed 
out that strong expressions of disap- 
proval had come from the Canadian 
Legislature ; but that Resolution ex- 
pressed the full belief of the Canadian 
House of Commons that it was the duty 
of the English Parliament to legislate for 
the English people. It also expressed 
regret at the ground for their legisla- 
tion. They claimed that the opprobrium 
of disease ought not to attach to Canada 
and so spoil their trade with other coun- 
tries. Therefore they were anxious that 
inquiry should be made as to whether there 
was disease in Canada by the Govern- 
ment of this country before laying the 





the price of store cattle. But hon. 
Members opposite forgot that not a 
single store animal had been imported 
during the last three and a half years. 
This Bill would give permanence and 
finality to the policy which we had 
adopted during the last few years. It 
was said that this Bill embodied the 
policy of the landlord class in this coun- 
try. On that point he would ask leave 
to refer to the statistical Year Book of 
Canada, in which it was shown that the 
principal ground of complaint of the 
Canadian Government was the unreason- 
able delay on the part of the late Govern- 
ment, which certainly did not represent 
the landlord class in this country, in 
answering the communications of the 
Canadian Government. Under this Bill 
a definite finality would be given to the 
policy which had been pursued in this 
country for the last three years with 
regard to the importation of cattle alive. 
The policy of the late Government was 
to give no answer to communications 
and to leave everything open and indefi- 
nite. He did not believe that the latter 
policy would receive the approval of the 
people of Great Britain. It was beyond 
dispute that the Canadian people were 
adapting themselves to the present state 
of things, and were prepared to paddle 
their own canoe and to fight their own 
battles. The Canadian Parliament did 
not object to the Parliament of Great 
Britain legislating in the interests of this 
country, but what they did object to was 
the stigma that their cattle were diseased. 
From what he had seen in Canada dur- 
ing recent years, he believed that they 
were settling down to a policy of slaugh- 
tering their own cattle on their own 
shores, and of making use of cold storage 
to send the meat to this country. No 
doubt that would have the effect of 
lowering the price of meat over here, 
but surely that could not be properly 
described asa landlord’s policy. It was, 
however, said that the price of meat 
would be lowered if this Bill passed, and 
as the observation came from hon. Mem- 
bers opposite it must be true. If that 
were the case his constituents would be 
glad to hear it. It would be far better 
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to give finality to our policy in regard to 
this matter, because it would enable both 
English breeders and Canadian feeders 
to know what they were about, and to 
make sure of a market for their animals, 
as it took at least three years to breed and 
grow an animal ready to be fed for the 
butcher. Hon. Members opposite said 
that another effect of the Bill would be 
to cause a great variation in the price of 
store cattle. But there was a consider- 
able variation in the price of such cattle 
under the existing state of things. For 
instance, in his own _ constituency, 
store cattle were selling two months 
ago, when there was plenty of fodder, 
at £2 per head more than they fetched 
now, when fodder was scarce. He 
was glad that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of 
Agriculture had been sufficiently strong 
not to yield to the great pressure that 
had been brought to bear upon him on 
this subject. 

Mr. BROADHURST said that he 
must congratulate the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who had just sat down upon 
his attempt to please both his English 
constituents and his Canadian friends. 
Then the hon. and gallant Member 
had said that what the Canadian 
Government complained of was that a 
stigma had been cast on the health of 
Canadian cattle by this Bill, but, he 
pointed out, that had been the main 
contention of hon. Members on that 
side of the House. If they were going 
to do a big stroke of Protection in this 
manner, let them admit it in so many 
words, and take the responsibility as 
honest straightforward men. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman seemed to sug- 
gest an Amendment as to the title of the 
Bill. He had appealed to the House in 
the most pathetic terms, and had said 
that if they were acquainted with the 
agony that beasts underwent in the 
transit from Canada—— 

*GENERAL LAURIE: Excuse me, I 
remarked that they suffered when they 
were washed overboard, and I said that 
they gained flesh on the voyage in fine 
weather. 

Mr. BROADHURST: If the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman wishes to cor- 
rect his statement—| Cries of “ Order ! ”] 
I understand that what he spoke of was 
the effect of the voyage to live stock. 
The right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
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the Bill did not profess that it was a 
Bill to lessen the sufferings of the cattle, 
and surely fat beasts would suffer ag 
much as lean beasts. The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman was, in fact, supporti 

a policy which would be the means of 
bringing beasts to this country in a con- 
dition in which they would suffer much 
more acutely in their passage across the 
sea. They were not fighting solely on 
the ground of cheap or dear meat, they 
objected to a hard-and-fast policy which 
would close the door for ever against the 
importation of live beasts into this 
country, except such as were slaughtered 
immediately on being landed. They 
desired that the English farmer might 
have the opportunity of profiting by 
purchasing lean cattle and selling them 
when fattened—a profit which this Bill 
would reserve for farmers and feeders in 
other countries. He knew that formerly 
good Canadian store cattle of the most 
profitable kinds were bought freely by 
the North-East Coast feeders in English 
markets at £8 a head, but to-day for 
their Somerset or Herefordshire store 
cattle they were giving £11 or £12, 
if not £13 a head. [An Hon. Memper: 
“What age?”|] Excuse me, they are 
about the same age. [Loud laughter.) 
The difference was on an average to the 
farmer about £4 per beast, and there 
was a further difference of £1 or £1 10s. 
per beast, because the cattle from the 
West and South-West of England were 
not worth so much as _ feeding 
beasts as were the Canadian cattle. 
He had always understood that the Con- 
servative Party and the Agricultural 
Party in that House were anxious that 
this country should grow its own food to 
the largest possibleextent. [Ministerial 


cheers.| What was the meaning of this 
Bill? Was it in that direction ? 


[‘‘ Yes.’’?] Did they want to wait each 
morning for their chops, or for the arrival 
of a steamer from Canada or Argentina 
before they could get a leg of mutton? 
Suppose some one went one better, and 
declared that they should import no 
wheat and no flour in a raw condition— 
[laughter |—that they should only have it 
imported as biscuits and bread. They 
were on the down grade, and they did 
not know where the stopping point was. 
The Government were being lured on by 
their enthusiastic supporters behind 
them. [Zaughter.| He condemned 
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every line in the Bill, as it was pernicious 
from beginning to end. They should 
place the iniquity of this Bill before the 
country, so that their constituents should 
be in a position to see what was going 
on at the instigation of the Government. 

*Mr. LONG hoped the Committee 
would now come to a decision on this 
clause, which had afforded ample oppor- 
tunity for a discussion from every pos- 
sible point of view. He was not going 
to follow the hon. Member in his very 
animated speech. When it was said 
they were going to destroy the north- 
eastern ranges, they seemed to forget the 
condition of things at present. It was 
an exaggeration to describe the Bill as 
calenlated to ruin the agricultural in- 
terest in the north-east of England and 
Scotland, but he made no complaint of 
the speeches made by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. He knew that the Member 
for Dundee, for instance, felt keenly, 
and that his constituents felt keenly. 
He hoped the Committee would now be 
allowed to come to a decision on the 
clause. 

*Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.) said although his constituents 
felt keenly interested in this Bill, he had 
not ventured to rise till now because he 
recognised that the Bill in itself was such 
that it could not be amended, and the 
whole Bill was in this clause. He 
did not quite agree that all the 
various aspects of the Bill had been 
treated to-night. Look how it affected 
different localities—how it affected Scot- 
land as compared with other localities. 
How had those localities been represented 
in the Division Lobbies ? Scotch Mem- 
bers had been in a majority of two to 
one against the Bill, and an hon. Friend 
said more than that. He believed that 
the Bill introduced a principle that was 
pernicious and that, so far as it was a 
practical Bill, it was useless. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had shown by 
his own confession that the Bill was no 
better than the law as it at present 
exists—that the law now enabled him 
to do what the Bill would let him do 
in the future. The attraction was that 
the Bill was supposed to give a pro- 
tection or favouritism to home-grown 
meat against foreign-grown meat. 
He admitted that his constitutents in 
East Aberdeenshire were not abso- 
lutely unanimous on this subject ; the 
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feeders no doubt were resolutely opposed 
to the proposals in the Bill, and the 
breeders were inclined to favour the 
Bill. What, however, he wished to 
point out to those persons who approved 
of the Measure was that its operation 
would not, in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture, tend 
to raise the price of home cattle or meat. 
It was within his knowledge that the 
supporters of the Bill believed that foreign 
livecattle would be permanently excluded 
from this country, and that, as a con- 
sequence, the price of their beasts and of 
their meat would be increased. He hoped 
his constituents and others would take 
note that according to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that wasadelusion. He believed 
that from the point of view of the sup- 
porters of the Bill, the Bill would have 
a serious detrimental effect. He was 
afraid men would urge Members of the 
Government —and he believed they 
would find only too willing support—to 
extend the principle of Protection to 
home productions. He believed that the 
Bill would disappoint in a large degree 
those who supported it, and that, politi- 
cally, it was a very unwise Measure, 
inasmuch as under the existing law there 
was all the power one could possibly 
desire. 

*Mr. STEVENSON could not help 
expressing some disappointment at the 
hard and fast attitude adopted by the 
President of the Board of Agriculture. 
Appeals had been made to the right hon, 
Gentleman, not from the Opposition side 
of the House only, but from the other 
side as well, to the effect that some 
elasticity should be given to the Bill. 
Concession might reasonably be made 
with regard to space and with regard to 
the means by which the Act might be 
determined. <A great objection to the 
Measure was that it could not be deter- 
mined by the House of Commons or by 
the Government responsible to the 
House, or by such a body as the Privy 
Council ; it could only be determined by 
a body sitting in another place, and it 
was perfectly clear what the result of an 
appeal made to that body would be. 
Surely it was desirable that there should 
be some elastic arrangement whereby 
the Measure should be brought to an end 
when it was found that no disease 
existed. As the right hon. Gentleman 
could not accept the Amendment moved 
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earlier in the evening providing that the 
Privy Council should have the power of 
putting an end to this Act, would it 
not be possible for him, between this 
and the Report stage, to consider 
whether some other body could not 
fittingly be entrusted with that duty. 
For his own part, he rather advocated 
the Privy Council, not because that 
would be a slur on the Board of Agricul- 
ture, because, no doubt, they would use 
the advisers of that Department, but 
because they were accustomed in one 
capacity to consider and to adjudge 
matters as between the Colonies and the 
Mother country, and between one 
colony and another. In addition to the 
experts of the Board of Agriculture, 
they would also be able to take into con- 
sideration other facts affecting the 
graziers, the consumers, and _ the 
colonies, and matters which it was 
obviously impossible for the Board of 
Agriculture to take into consideration. 
He earnestly trusted that as the President 
of the Board of Agriculture had adopted 
an attitude of non posswmus with regard 
to these important Amendments, he 
hoped he would be able now to give 
some assurance that the purport of them 
would receive consideration between this 
and the Report stage. 


Question put, ‘*‘ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.’’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 170 ; 
Noes, 74.—(Division List, No. 209.) 


Mr. PARKER SMITH moved the 


following new clause :— 


CONTINUATION OF ACT. 


This Act shall continue in force until the 
thirty-first day of December, one thousand nine 
hundred, and no longer, unless Parliament shall 
otherwise determine ; and upon the expiration 
of this Act the sections hereby repealed shall be 
revived. 


This clause, if accepted by the Govern- 
ment, would, he said, give the Bill a 
duration of 34 years. He thought that 
was a sufficient time to pass a Measure 
Mr. Stevenson. 
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of this kind, and it would then give 
Parliament automatically, and of neces- 
sity, an opportunity of considering the 
question. The Government had declined 
to give elasticity to the Measure in 
respect to place, but he hoped they 
might be willing to give it elasticity in 
respect of time, because if this clause 
was adopted, and if, by any accident, 
Parliament was not ready to have acted 
by the time fixed, it would not be the 
case that all prohibition would cease, 
The old powers would revive, and the 
Government of the day would have just 
the same power of carrying on until Par- 
liament had an opportunity of consider- 
ing the matter again, as they now had of 
carrying on until the Bill became law. 
In view of the difficult relations between 
this country and the Colonies —and 
especially Canada—it seemed to him of 
great importance that they should have 
that opportunity which this clause would 
give of considering, in the light of 
events, and of revising their position at 
the end of a reasonable time. The time 
he had put down in 1900 seemed to him 
about the right time for. it to be reason- 
able that they should look into the 
matter. At the present moment Canada 
was endeavouring to put down pleuro- 
pneumonia. Granted that it had not 
yet been put down, and that an interval 
of time was necessary during which 
Canada might attempt to put it down 
before any question was raised, and 
before they could come back to this 
Government and have matters looked 
into again. This Amendment would 
give 3} years, during which a vast deal 
might be done in’ Canada to make it 
clear to the Government here that 
disease did not any longer exist. He 
hoped the Government would not shut 
the door permanently and absolutely 
against the opening up of this question 
if it should appear that in these divers 
countries, after the lapse of a reasonable 
interval of time like this, there was not 
any longer disease. In a Measure of 
this kind he thought it most important 
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that Parliament should have the neces- 
sity and the duty of looking into the 
matter again after a short interval, and, 
therefore, he hoped the Government 
would accept the clause which he moved 
should be read a Second time. 

Mr. WHITE supported the clause, 


on the ground that they should have | 
more time to experiment with regard to} 


this contagious, or so-called contagious, 
pleuro-pneumonia, about which there 
was very conflicting evidence. Cases in 
which pleuro-pneumonia was suspected 
should be thoroughly tested by scientific 
experiment. He contended that the 
time limit proposed in the Amendment 
was reasonable. 

Mr. WARNER thought it wise that 
there should be a limit of time, though 
he doubted whether the Bill would be 
much benefit to the farmers. Many of 
the farmers did not think it would do 
any good ; others were of opinion that it 
would positively do harm. To be in 
operation for a year or two was nota 
sufficient test of its efficacy. There 
ought to be practical proof of the work- 
ing of the Bill for four or five years 
before it could be said to be for the 
benefit of the farmers or otherwise. It 
was natural that the farmer should 
think that if all cattle were excluded he 
would benefit. It would benefit the 
dead meat trade, and no doubt it would 
stimulate that to such an extent that he 
might be sorry this Bill was passed. He 
got something out of feeding and fatten- 
ing cattle, but he would get nothing out 
of dead meat, and perhaps he would 
rather have cattle brought over alive 
than slaughtered at the port of entry. 
In 3} years it would be fully seen 
whether the Act was detrimental or 
beneficial. 

Mr. LOUGH said the Amendment 
would make the Bill experimental. The 
Government adopted the principle of 
experiment in the Agricultural Rating 
Bill by limiting it to five years. There 
had been much irritation on that side of 
the House from the proposals of the Bill. 
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| It was a small Bill, but it had excited a 
| great deal of hostility. The Government 
| would be wise not to stimulate this, but 
j;make a little concession that would 
|allay it. Such a concession was proposed 
|by the Amendment. The right hon. 
|Gentleman had used an extraordinary 
argument, namely, that these experi- 
ments up to the present had tended to 
‘lower the price of the produce of the 
farmer. 

Mr. LONG: I said that the imposi- 
tion of restrictions had been followed by 
reductions in the price of dead meat. 

Mr. LOUGH: Yes; and now the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to make 
the restrictions permanent. The farmer 
would be only too glad to see the Bill 
made experimental order to see 
whether it would do him good or not, 
and the consumer who said it would 
raise the price of meat would be equally 
pleased. The name of the Bill, too, was 
all in favour of its being made experi- 
mental. It was called the Diseases of 
Animals Bill, and the one cheerful thing 
about diseases was that they were not 
permanent, but came and went. On 
these grounds, he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman might well bring the Debate 
to an end by making this one con- 
cession. 

Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) hoped that his right hon, 
Friend would not give way on this 
point. 


in 


The farmers, with the exception 
of those in one county, were unanimous 
in hoping that the Bill would become 
law. It was said that the Bill could 
be renewed if required, but.if the House 
was to have the same trouble in renew- 
ing as it had had in passing it, there 
would be great difficulty in that, where- 
as, if Parliament saw that the Bill was 
a harsh one and ought to be repealed, it 
could repeal it. He hoped that the Bill 
would become law as soon as possible, 
as he believed it would do a great deal 
of good. 

Mr. BUXTON expressed the hope 
that the Government would see their 
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way to treat the Amendment with some 
measure of respect. After all, the right 
hon. Gentleman would get all he wanted 
if he accepted the Amendment. If the 
Bill was passed for three years, and at 
the end of that time it was shown to 
have been a useful experiment, there 
would be no difficulty about renewing it. 
One of the great objections the Opposi- 
tion had to the Bill was that it practi- 
cally took the question out of the hands 
of the House of Commons, and he 
thought that was a matter which might 
receive consideration. There was also a 
feeling in the country that the Bill was 
brought’ in as a sort of Protective 
Measure, and he thought that that 
suspicion would be removed if the 
Amendment were accepted. What would 
be the financial and economic results of 
the Measure had yet to be ascertained. 
If it should be clear after three years, 
or some period of the kind, that the 
Measure was a success it could be 
renewed. There was no desire at all to 
obstruct the Bill, and that being the 
case he trusted that the Government 
would consent to do something to meet 
the strong objections that were felt to the 
inelasticity of this legislation. If a limit 
of time were agreed to the disapproba- 
tion of Canada and other colonies would 
disappear. A country ought not to be 
prevented for ever from sending cattle 
into England. 

*Me. LONG said that he had no 
reason whatever to complain of the way 
in which hon. Members opposite had 
conducted the discussion that evening. 
But that was hardly sufficient ground to 
justify his departing from the cardinal 
principle of this Measure. In the 
interests not only of the farmers, but of 
the general community, it was desirable 
that the Bill should be permanent and 
not temporary. Reference had been 
made to the concession granted by the 
Government in the case of the Agricul- 
tural Rating Bill, to the operation of 
which they had agreed to put a limit. 
The reason for that concession was that 
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experience how desirable it was to 
reduce cattle disease, and the Govern- 
ment believed that if this Measure was 
passed the risk of disease would be 
reduced to a minimum and ultimately 
disappear. At present those who were 
interested in the importation of live 
cattle believed that by bringing pressure 
to bear upon new Governments and new 
Ministers of Agriculture they would 
always be likely to obtain relaxations of 
restrictive rules. When they realised 
that there was a permanent law on the 


subject they would adapt themselves to 


the circumstances with profitable results, 
Something had been said about the 
impossibility of inducing the House of 
Lords to repeal the Measure if it should 
be found desirable to repeal it. For his 
part he had no doubt that the House of 
Lords would consent to repeal it if the 
sinister prognostications of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite were fulfilled. They could 
not, however, all come true, for, whilst 
some hon. Members said that the Bill 
would ruin the farmers by lowering 
prices, others said that it would ruin 
working men by increasing prices. The 
Government, for their part, held that 
the Bill would conduce to the health of 
the stock of the country, and that it 
would not interfere with the trade of 
the farmer or the interests of the 
consumer 

Mr. WARNER said the Bill might 
have a disastrous effect, and quoted as a 
parallel case the abolition of the Malt 


Duty, for which farmers were now 
sorry. 
Motion made, and Question put, 


‘*That the Clause be read a Second 
time.’’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 74 ; 
Noes, 168.—(Division List, No. 210.) 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON 
(Dundee), who had an Amendment on 
the Paper providing for the repeal of the 
Act by an Order in Council after an 


the Bill dealt only with a portion of a|/address from either House of Parlia- 


very large subject, which the Govern. 
ment had declared their intention of 


‘ment, said this Amendment followed 
|the precedent of 1887, in which an 
dealing with comprehensively later on. | 


exactly similar Motion was allowed to 


There was no similar reason for limiting} be in order, was discussed, and was 
the period of the operation of the pre- | replied to by the First Lord of the Trea- 


sent Bill. 
as being experimental. 


Mr. Buxton. 


He could not view the Bill) sury on the Criminal Law Procedure 


He knew by, Bill. 


He understood the Chairman had 
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some doubts about the Amendment 
being in order on account of the Reso- 
lution which the House had come toa 
short time ago. But he respectfully 
submitted that in substance the Motion 
which he wished to make was entirely 
different from that which the House had 
condemned. The House had decided 
that an Order in Council alone should 
not affect the operation of the Bill ; 
he asked that an address from either 
House of Parliament, followed by an 
Order in Council, should have that 
effect. 

*Tot CHAIRMAN: The clause is not 
in order on two grounds. First, because 
the Committee have already decided 
that an Order in Council, and without 
stating how that Order has originated, 
shail not prevail as against the Bill. 
The hon. Member proposes in this clause 
that an Order in Council shall not 
only suspend, but shall actually repeal 
an Act of Parliament. [Mr. E. Rospert- 
son: “ Not suspend.”] At all events, 
in my opinion, that is against the de- 
cision already arrived at. The hon. 
Member contends that his clause is 
different, because under it the Order 
in Council does not come into force 
until an Address has been presented 
by one of the Houses of Parliament ; 
but that is immaterial. That which 
actually suspends the Act is the Order 
in Council, however it may have origi- 
nated. On that ground the clause is 
out of order. I also think it is very 
doubtful from the Constitutional stand- 
point whether it would be in order to 
admit a clause which proposes that the 
Address of one House of Parliament 
shall have the effect of repealing an 
Act of Parliament. 


Biil reported, without Amendment; 
to be read the Third time upon Thurs- 
day. 


FINANCE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 
Further Proceeding on Consideration, 
as amended by the Standing Committee, 
deferred till Thursday. 
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WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
GUARANTEE. 


Considered in Committee. 
[Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair. } 


*Mr. HANBURY moved :— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the Trea- 
sury to guarantee the interest, at the rate of 
three per cent. on £260,000 of the capital of 
the West Highland Railway Company, and to 
pay a sum of money, not exceeding £30,000, to 
that Company ; and to authorise the payment, 
out of moneys to be provided by Parliament, 
and, if those moneys are insufficient, out of 
the Consolidated Fund, of such sums as may 
be necessary for those purposes.” 


Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnar- 
von Boroughs) said that he could 
find no information as to the amount or 
form of the guarantee in the Orders of 
the Day ; and, therefore, he moved to 
report Progress. 

*Mr. HANBURY said that he was 
perfectly ready to give a full explana- 
tion. It was a proposal to guarantee the 
interest on the capital of a railroad, 
about forty miles long, to run from 
Fort William to Mallaig Bay, and also 
to provide £30,000 to construct a har- 
bour at the latter place. This proposal 
was initiated by the Conservative Gov- 
ernment in 1892, and was supported by 
the late Government also. The scheme 
was originally suggested by the Western 
Highlands and Islands Commission in the 
year 1890 ; and in 1891 an expert Com- 
mittee appointed by the Treasury to con- 
sider railway schemes for the West of 
Scotland strongly supported the proposal. 
In 1892, the Government said that in 
the following year they would bring in a 
Bill, the proposals of which were in- 
tended to be the same as the proposals 
of the present Measure—namely, to 
guarantee 3 per cent. on £260,000, 
which was the capital of the company, 
and advance £30,000 towards the con- 
struction of a harbour at Mallaig. 
There were four conditions imposed. 
The first was, that the promoters should 
themselves obtain an Act for the under- 
taking. Next, that the promoters should 
make an agreement with the North 
British Railway Company to work the 
line for 50 per cent. of the gross receipts. 
These two conditions were carried out 
by the West Highland Railway Act of 
1894. The next condition was, that 50 
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per cent. of the gross receipts must be | trict of the proposed line, and could assure 
applied, in the first instance, towards | hon. Gentlemen that it was most needed, 
the payment of the 3 per cent. on the | and that the proposed harbour was also 
£260,000. That was settled by an| required in the interests of the fishermen, 
agreement between the Treasury and| What was a quarter of a million to spend 
the promoters in the present year. A/|for the benefit of the Western High- 
further condition was, that the harbour landers? Did not they deserve it, if it 
to he constructed should receive the | would enable them to get their fish to 
approval of the Government. That,| market? They still supplied the best 
also, had been settled by the same agree- |men for the British Army. It was a 
ment. All the conditions had, therefore, | small boon to enable them to send their 
been carried out. In 1895 the Jate| fish to the Glasgow market. Was there 
Government moved the preliminary | any Englishman who would object to it! 
Resolution for a similar Bill, but the| He sincerely hoped that the Motion for 
Dissolution prevented any further steps| reporting Progress would be withdrawn 
being taken in that session. The present | for the sake of the Celts. 
Bill, therefore, carried out the intentions} Mr. T. P. WHITTAKER (York, 
of both Governments. W.R., Spen Valley) said, if there was 
Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) | any traffic to be got, the railway would 
said that in this matter the late Liberal | be made by capitalists. {Mr. W. Atay: 
Government had felt themselves bound to | It is a poor country.” | Yes ; and the 
carry out the intenvions of the previous| railway would never pay. If railways 
Conservative Government. were to be made to develop trade, there 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX-| would be no end to it. The truth was 
CHEQUER: It was the late Govern-| they were making railways for the benefit 
ment who actually made the agreement,|of landlords. If they were to make 
though the offer had been made by the | railways for the development of fisheries 
previous Government. The late Govern-|they would have to do it all over the 
ment gave notice for the introduction of|country. [‘ Hear, hear!”] This rail- 
Bill which circumstances prevented them | way would benefit the landlords in the 
from carrying out, and we succeeded to} district, but it would not benefit the 
their undertaking. people who had to pay the taxes out of 
Mr. STRACHEY said that it came| which the grant was to be made. Har- 
to this—an offer was given and was|bours were wanted in other parts of the 
made by the Conservative Government | country as well as in the Western High- 
in 1891, and when the late Liberal Gov-| lands. This railway was really suggested 
ernment came into office they considered | by the former Conservative Government, 
that they ought to carry out the pledge|and was simply taken up by the late 
of the previous Government. But it|Government at the point at which it had 
was not worth while splitting hairs.| been left. The House ought to pause 
What he wanted to make clear was|before it carried further the policy of 
that this proposal originated with the} granting subsidies, in which they were 
Conservative Government of 1891.|doing a good deal that Session. He 
Practicaily, the Government were asking | therefore hoped that the Motion to 
the Committee to advance over a quarter | report Progress would be persisted in. 
of a million to this railway company to| Mr. PHILIP STANHOPE (Burnley) 
provide a railway in a very small area.|said he was exceedingly sorry that no 
This proposal was all the more extra-| Member representing a Scotch constitu- 
ordinary, having regard to the fact that|ency had arisen. He could ascribe it 
under the Light Railways Bill now be-| only to one cause, which was that they 
fore Parliament, only £100,000 was| were in favour of the Government. He 
applied for light railways through the} was not astonished at it, because it was 
length and hreadth of Scotland. [J/inis-| a matter which had been carefully con- 
terial cries of “Divide!”] As a pro-|sidered by two Governments. He was 
test against the interruptions he moved | astonished that those who were in favour 
that the Chairman do report Progress. | of local self-government should oppose 
Mr. W. ALLAN supported the Reso-| the granting of this assistance to the 
lution. He had gone over the whole dis-| poorest district of Scotland. 


Mr. Hanbury. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN said the Resolu- 
tion proposed to give a guarantee of a 
quarter of a million for a ‘single railway, 
which was exactly the sum “allotted to 
light railways in Great Britain. The 
scheme had varied very much from year 
to year. He was strongly opposed to the 
construction of a harbour where there 
was no population and no fishing. 
[Cheers.] They ought to have from the 
Government a pledge that the Second | 
Reading should be taken at a time when | 
the Bill could be fully discussed. 


Mr. LOUGH protested against the 
adoption of this Resolution without any 
adequate explanation from the Govern- 
ment. 


Tar CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER rose in his place, and claimed 
to move, “That the question be now 
put.” 

*ToE CHAIRMAN said he accepted 
the Motion for the Closure, because it 


was a purely formal Resolution which 
was before the Committee. 









Question, put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 162 ;| 
Noes, 52.—(Division List, No. 211.) 


Question put accordingly. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 168 ; 
Noes, 43.—(Division List, No. 212.) 


Resolved, “That it is expedient to 
authorise the Treasury to guarantee the 





interest, at the rate of three per cent., 

on £260, 000 of the capital of the W est 
Highland Railway Company; and to 
authorise the payment, out of moneys | 
to be provided by Parliament, and, if) 
those moneys are insufficient, out of the | 
Consolidated Fund, of such sums as may 
be necessary for those purposes.” 





And, it being after Midnight, the 
Chairman left the Chair to make his 
report to the House. 





Resolution to be reported upon Thurs- 
day. 
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Order read for the Second Reading of 
this Bill. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked if the 
Government proposed to do anything 
with the Bill? If so, he would suggest 
that the present stage should be taken, 
and the Bill then referred to a Grand 
Committee. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY agreed that the Bill ought to go 
to a Grand Committee, and with that 
object he would move that the Bill be 
now read a Second time. 


Objection, however, being taken to 
the further consideration of the Bill, the 
Motion was deferred till Thursday. 


RAILWAY ASSESSORS (SCOTLAND) 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) 
(RE-COMMITTED) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Thursday. 


EDINBURGH GENERAL HOUSE 
(RE-COMMITTED) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Thursday. 


CABS (LONDON) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 
{Mr. Grant Lawson in the Chair. | 


(Progress, Ist June.) 


Clause 5,— 


SHORT TITLE. 


This Act may be cited as the London Cab 
Act, 1896. 


Question put and agreed to, that 


Clause 5 stand part of the Bill. 


367 
*Mr. H. D. GREENE (Shrewsbury), 


moved to insert the following new Clause 
after Clause 4 :— 


Burials 


WIFE OR HUSBAND MAY GIVE EVIDENCE, 


Any person charged with any offence in this 
Act mentioned, and the wife or husband of such 
person, shall be competent, but not compellable 
to give evidence. 


Mr. WHITTAKER moved, “ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again.” 


Mr. LOUGH hoped his hon. Friend 
would not persist in this Motion. At 
the same time he could but regard this 
as an obnoxious clause, and it was a 
very serious thing for a private Member 
to move a clause in a Government Bill 
of this description. He expressed a hope 
that the clause would not be pressed. 


Mr. WHITTAKER intimated that 
he could not withdraw his Motion to 
report Progress. 


Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) | 
said he did not rise to appeal to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to withdraw | 
their opposition, as he recognised that 
would be of no use. He thought, how- 
ever, the time had arrived when it, 
should be pointed out that this Bill) 
which would materially benefit 12,000 
men in the metropolis, was obstructed | 
and prevented from passing night after | 
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Bill, 
MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[15th May] further adjourned till Thurs- 
day. 
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OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT 
AND FARNBOROUGH) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday, 


IRISH EDUCATION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
16th June. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till To-morrow. 


FISHERIES ACTS (NORFOLK 
AND SUFFOLK) AMENDMENT (RE- 
COMMITTED) BILL. 
Considered in Committee, and_re- 
ported, without Amendment ; Bill read 
3°, and passed. 


night by hon. Gentlemen who did not! 


represent any of the divisions where the | 
men affected by the Bill lived, who) 
could advance no argument whatever 
against the Bill, and who without any | 
reason but that of obstruction would 
not allow a beneficent Measure to pass 
into law. 

THE CHAIRMAN (Mr. Grant 
Lawson) put the question that the 
clause be read a Second time and 
declared the Motion agreed to, there 
being some cries of ‘ No.” 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 


SOLICITORS’ MAGISTRACY BILL. 


| Committee deferred till Monday 15th 
| June. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE (MARKS) 
BILL. 

| Adjourned Debate on Motion for 

Committal to Select Committee [18th 

|March] further adjourned till Monday 

| 22nd June. 

| 

} 

| 


BURIALS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
16th June. 


House adjourned at Half after 
Twelve o’clock. 
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SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, 3rd June 1896. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOAN BOARD. 
Paper [presented 2nd June] to 
printed.—| No. 208. ] 


COMMONS ACT, 1876 
(DARWEN MOOR) LANCASHTRE. 


Paper [presented 2nd June] to 
printed.—{ No. 209.] 


> 


be 


PILOTAGE. 
Paper [presented 2nd June] to be 
printed.—| No. 210.] 


HARWICH HARBOOR. 
Paper [presented 2nd June] to 
printed.—| No. 211.] 


UGANDA RAILWAY (CONSOLIDATED 
FUND). 

Committee to consider of making pro- 
vision for the construction of a Railway 
in Africa from Mombasa to the Victoria 
Nyanza, through the Protectorates of 
Zanzibar, British East Africa, and 
Uganda, and of authorising the payment, 
out of the Consolidated Fund, and out 
of moneys to be provided by Parliament, 
of such sums as may be necessary for 
that purpose (Queen’s Recommendation 
signified), upon Friday.—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


COAL MINES REGULATION ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred from Wednes- 
day next till Thursday 11th June. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE BILL. 


Second Reading upon Wednesday 
ith June. 


LETTING OF SPORTING RIGHTS BILL. 
Second Reading upon Wednesday 
l7th June. 


SPURIOUS SPORTS BILL. 


Second Reading upon Wednesday 
l7th June. 
VOL. XLI.  [FourrH SERIES. ] 








WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

*Sirr CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether the Light Railways 
Bill was to be the first Order for To- 
morrow ? 

THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) 
replied in the affirmative. 

Sir C. DILKE: And what Supply 
for Friday ? 

Mr. HANBURY : Class 3—Law and 
Justice, and Classes 6 and 7—Mis- 
cellaneous. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
asked if the Finance Bill was to be the 
second Order To-morrow ? 

Mr. HANBURY said he thought not. 
He believed, though he was not sure, 
that the Diseases of Animals Bill would 
be the second Order. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


BENEFICES BIULL. 

Viscount CRAN BORNE (Rochester) 
formally moved that the Benefices Bill, 
as amended by the Standing Committee 
on Law, etc., be considered. 

*Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) rose to move the Amendment 
which stood in his name, namely, that 
the Bill be considered this day six 
months. The Bill, he said, was of 
very large scope and of very great com- 
plexity. Those who had taken an 
adverse view to the promoters had 
laboured under exceptional difficulties 
in the discussion of the Bill. The First 
Reading was taken without one word of 
discussion, and the Second Reading was 
taken after a discussion of under four 
hours. Then the Bill was referred, not 
to a Select Committee, where evidence 
might have been called upon matters 
affecting the interests of those who were 
touched by the Measure, but to the 
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Standing Committee on Law. That 
Committee, with the Members specially 
added, consisted of 100 Members. 
Theoretically, no doubt, that was a very 
adequate tribunal for the purpose of dis- 
cussing and threshing out the details of 
the Measure. But, as a matter of fact, 
in 23 out of the 24 Divisions which took 
place, less than one-third of the Commit- 
tee voted, and in only one Division 
did 39 Members vote. So that, though 
theoretically the Bill had been referred 
to one of the large Standing Commit- 
tees, practically the result had been that 
the Bill had been discussed by a very 
small section of the House. Again, the 
opposers of the Bill had had to face the 
organisation of what was known outside 
the House as the Church Party. The 
Bill was backed by a great many hon. 
Members who were deservedly held in 
very high esteem on both sides of the 
House, and he knew from personal 
knowledge that that fact alone, and the 
fact they were known to be good and 
zealous Churchmen, had acted as a kind 
of voucher with a great many hon. 
Members who had not the time to study 
every Bill that came before them. The 
Bill, too, had received a kind of benevo- 
lent support at the hands of the Govern- 
ment, practically, he had no doubt, for 
the same reason. Those who opposed 
the Bill in Committee were sensible of 
the fact that, by continuing their 
opposition, they were keeping back other 
Measures which had been more properly 
referred to the Standing Committee on 
Law, and which could not be considered 
until the Benefices Bill was out of the 
way. The result of that pressure was 
that the important question of compen- 
sation was not even discussed. He was 
bound to acknowledge that some of the 
more obnoxious provisions of the Bill 
had disappeared and made way for much 
more salutary ones. The Bill as intro- 
duced provided for what was absolutely 
a spiritual court in matters which had 
no regard to doctrine or ritual. That 
had been modified to some extent, 
though to nothing like a sufficient or 
satisfactory extent. He was also bound 
to acknowledge that in regard to Part 3, 
his noble Friend who was in charge of 
the Bill met his opponents in an excep- 
tionally frank and conciliatory spirit, 
but with regard to Parts 1 and 2 he 
thought he should be confirmed when he 
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said that there appeared to be an unseen 
hand behind the promoters, and that 
they had very little discretion them. 
selves in the matter. Again and again 
arguments were brought forward which, 
in their view, appeared to be unanswer. 
able and unanswered, but the only reply 
of the promoters seemed to be that, under 
eminent advice, there were undoubtedly 
good reasons why it should remain as it 
appeared in the Bill. Part 1 of the Bill 
practically was unaltered, and it was 
Part 1 which dealt exclusively with the 
position of the private patron. It was 
quite true that the right of selling 
advowson property was not taken away 
by the Bill. Some hon. Members spoke 
as though the Bill were going to abolish 
the right of sale of private patrons. 
They spoke of making private patronage 
a marketable commodity, and of dealing 
in it by means of sale as a thing which 
they regarded as an evil, and one which 
they desired to see done away with. 
But the Bill did not make any proposal 
of that kind. If the Bill were to pro- 
pose the abolition of private patronage, 
then the promoters would be pledged by 
all their utterances to give adequate and 
just compensation to those whose pri- 
vate rights they were going to take 
away. But this proposal was a much 
more insidious and dangerous one. This 
proposal imposed a number of restric- 
tions upon the exercise of private 
patronage in the future, the admitted 
effect of which would be to largely 
reduce the market value of that pro- 
perty. With a view of getting out of 
the demand for compensation, the 
promoters said that patronage property 
was a trust, and that because it was a 
trust Parliament was justified in inter- 
fering in the exercise of that trust. 
The fact was the only trust imposed 
upon the patron of a private benefice 
was to present to the ordinary a fit and 
proper person. The Bishop judged of 
the fitness of the presentee, and if he 
was satisfied of his fitness he instituted 
him in the living. The patron had no 
power to institute into a living. The 
only power he had was the right of 
nomination. Parliament could not con- 
trol the private character and fitness 
of the patron any more than they 
could control the character of a pur- 
chaser of a freehold estate, and the 
Church had never recognised, and would 
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indignantly repudiate the suggestion 
that they were bound by the recom- 
mendation of the patrons. Upon this the 
Bishop rested the responsibility of ad- 
mitting a fit and proper person. Parlia- 
ment had not only recognised the exis- 
tence and legality of property in private 
patronage from the time of the Dooms- 
day Book, but within our own time by 
the Municipal Corporations Act and 
other legislation the right to sell livings 
had been recognised, and power had 
been conferred upon collegiate bodies 
and upon the Lord Chancellor to sell 
advowsons in their gift, a power which 
had been exercised by Lord Chancellors 
to the extent of half-a-million sterling, 
and if Parliament now sanctioned 
Measures which introduced such limita- 


tions as would seriously prejudice 
the value of the property without 
at the same time giving adequate 


compensation for the injury inflicted, it 
would be not only subversive of every 
principle professed on that side of the 
House, but contrary to the principles of 
righteousness and justice. Inasmuch as 
the question involved was not the 
character of the patron, which Parlia- 
ment could not control unless it 
abolished the right of private patronage, 
but was the fitness of the presentee, he 
submitted with some confidence that if 
the promoters of the Bill were anxious 
to save any portion of it, they must be 
prepared either to withdraw those 
utterly unnecessary and uncalled for 
provisions of Part 1 which would inter- 
fere with private patrons while leaving 
public patrons untouched, or that they 
would provide, what was a much more 
difficult task, for compensation in those 
eases in which injury was inflicted by 
such undue restrictions. Personally he 
would be glad to see the sale of advow- 
sons by public auction done away with, 
and the sale of next presentations 
abolished, and upon those two things 
substantially all parties were agreed. 
With these exceptions, the scandals 
which arose in connection with private 
patronage were very few in comparison 
with the large number of private 


patrons, and justice would be met, and 
all parties would be satisfied by the 
removal of those objectionable features. 
[‘‘Hear, hear !’’] Further, he contended 
that the exercise of private patronage 
would compare favourably with either 
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Corporate, Crown or Episcopal patronage. 
In 1884 the Liberation Society issued a 
publication, entitled ‘‘The case for 
Disestablishment,’’ in which, while 
resolutely withholding compensation from 
corporate bodies and public patrons, 
they proposed to deal in a much 
more liberal spirit with private patrons 
than the Bill now proposed, and pro- 
posed that full and just compensation 
should be given to them, which showed 
that those who were commonly called the 
enemies of the Church of England, at 
any rate in that matter, were far more 
merciful than some of those who called 
themselves her friends. [Opposition 
Cheers.| He quoted from pages 177 and 
178 :— 


“ Private patrons and others who can dispose 
of their patronage rights by gift, sale, or be- 
quest, at their own pleasure, are in a different 
position. If it be objected that private patron- 
age, equally with public patronage, is a sacred 
trust and not a property, it may be answered 
that notwithstanding the existence of laws 
against simony, the Legislation has distinctly 
sanctioned the sale of advowsons. It did so 
when the municipal corporations were reformed 
and were directed to sell their patronage. It 
has done so more recently, in passing the Lord 
ChanceJlor’s Augmentation Act (26 & 27 Vic., 
cap. 120), which authorised the sale of small 
livings in the gift of the Lord Chancellor that 
the proceeds might be applied to enhance the 
value of the livings. Since that Act came into 
operation (Nov. Ist, 1865) £222,759 have been 
paid by the purchasers of these livings, and 
were the Legislation now, on moral grounds, to 
deny to them some compensation for the loss of 
what they have purchased, it would be guilty of 
injustice. Rightly or wrongly, Church patron- 
age in private hands has been treated, both by 
law and usage, as property, of which the holders 
cannot equitably be deprived without an 
equivalent.” 


The luxury of doing good at other 
people’s expense was an exceedingly 
cheap one, but in his opinion it 
was an exceedingly dishonest one. 
[Cheers.| When they came to Part 2 of 
the Bill, which dealt with the rights of 
the presentee, there had been some 
important modifications of the Bill in 
Committee, but both that part and 
Part 3 touched only the rank and file of 
the clergy, and did not touch the higher 
dignitaries. The clergy were not in that 
House as the Bishops were in the House 
of Lords, to represent their view of the 
case—{‘‘ hear, hear !’’ ]—and therefore, 
being defenceless, they were entitled to 
greater consideration from the House. 
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They deserved well of the House, and) person that injustice was not done, 
all parties recognised the obligations|for he did not want to see unfit 
they were under to the self-denying and|men in the Church, but he did not 
self-sacrificing spirit of the clergy. They | want, under the pretended guise of un- 
had had two very recent Acts passed for | fitness, that larger powers should be 
purging the Church of unfit Ministers,| given to the sacerdotal or any other 
the Pluralities Act Amendment Act of| party in the Church. Under existing 
1885, and the Clergy Discipline Act,1892, | legislation, if a presentee was refused 
which had not been fouryearsinoperation. | institution by the Bishop, both the 
These Bills gave very large powers in the| patron and the presentee were given a 
matter, and no case had been submitted | right of action in the Queen’s Courts, 
to show that they were insufficient for/and the Bishop was called upon to 
their purpose. The Bill created a/| justify his refusal, but by the Bill they 
number of new offences, and he con-|now proposed to take away from a very 
tended that the onus was upon the/large section of the clergy, numbering 
promoters of the Bill to show that | about 25,000, the right of resorting to the 
previous legislation in such matters was | Queen’s Court in the event of their being 
insufficient, and that further legislation | unjustly treated. There was to be a 
was needed in the interest of the good | private conference between the Bishop 
government of the Church. In the Bill | and the presentee, and the Bishop could 
no definition was given of ecclesiastical | exercise his paternal jurisdiction. The 
duty, and it was stated to have been! accused was not to be confronted with 
purposely omitted in order that a broad | his accusers, or given any opportunity to 
view of the question might be taken. In|have them cross-examined, but in the 
Committee an instance was given of a| Bishop’s private parlour he would be 
man not having properly visited a| allowed to attempt to remove the preju- 
member of his congregation, and the|dice which might be in the Bishop’s 
promoters stated they desired to cover|mind, and unless he could succeed in 
such a case. No doubt, in the/doing that he was simply relegated to 
abstract, they would all say that a/the Court set up by the Bill, from which 
man did not discharge his duty pro-|no appeal was to be allowed. In his 
perly unless he gave some share of|opinion, when they were dealing with a 
his time to visiting his parishioners, but | man’s future career they ought to give 
they knew very well that there were a|him no less right than was given to an 
large number of unwieldy parishes con- | ordinary litigant who had only £20 or 
taining a population so large that it) £50 at stake. The publication on the 
would be impossible for the minister to | church doors of the proposed institution 
visit each of his parishioners once a year,|was but a sham protection to the 
and yet under the Bill that might be| parishioners, whose rights began and 
strained against an unpopular presentee | ended with an objection, but to the 
who did not belong to the same Church | presentee, if institution were afterwards 
party as the Bishop. Such considera-| refused, it meant ruin, unless he could 
tions had influenced Bishops, who, after | upset the Bishop’s decision, and even 
all, were human beings, in times gone by, | then its consequences would prejudice 
and might influence them in the future. | his whole future career, and so limit his 
There were a number of other instances | usefulness. Part 3 of the Bill dealt 
in which the ill-defined disabilities! with those clergy who had been insti- 
created by the Bill might be strained | tuted, i.e, incumbents, and he admitted 
most harshly and unjustly against an/|that in respect to the tribunal for that 
innocent man. Misconduct was men-| purpose the suggestions he had made in 
tioned as another offence, but again | Committee had been readily acceded to. 
there was no definition of what miscon-|He had no fault to find with that 
duct was. The result of exposing men|tribunal, because at his instance the 
to such risks of gibbeting, would be to lay representation had been greatly 
deter the best men from seeking to enter | strengthened, but the offences under 
Holy Orders. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| He} that part of the Bill were very vague, 
did not object to many of the pro-|and would lend themselves to gross 
posals of the Bill if adequate safe- | abuse, while the aged beneficed clergyman 
guards were provided for the accused, was treated in the same category and 
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by the same tribunal as an_ utterly 
unfit and unworthy incumbent. 
Viscount CRANBORNE said _ that 
the result was very different in the case 
of an infirm incumbent. A pension was 
reserved to him, of which he could not 
be deprived. 
*Mr. HARRY FOSTER said he 
would get a little more liberal treatment 
than he might if dealt with under the 
preceding sub-section of the Bill, but 
there was the same power of sus- 
pension and inhibition which would | 
totally deprive him of his living, and | 
turn him out of his dwelling-house. | 
That proposal had been condemned by | 
the Bishops of London and Norwich, | 
and, as he had said, it dealt with the| 
rank and file of the clergy in a very | 
different manner to that in which the 
Bishops weredealt with under the Bishops’ | 
Resignation Act. In that Act a mini-| 
mum of £2,000 a year was provided for | 
aretired Bishop, to be increased up to one- 
third of the revenue of his See, and he was | 
allowed to reside in his palace until his | 
death, but under the Bill the aged infirm | 
incumbent might be driven, as the) 
Bishop of London had expressed it, on | 
to the highway or into the workhouse. 
While he desired that all the abuses that 
could be remedied by Parliament should | 
be remedied, they must take care that 
they did not create still greater evils. 
As there was no chance of the Bill 
becoming law in its present form, and 
as it was not approved by many of those 
in whose name it was brought forward, 
and as it was not desirable that it should 
be dealt with in a House that was not 
fully manned, he asked that a Bill of | 
such enormous scope and importance | 
should not be proceeded with. He 
thanked the House for the very patient | 
and attentive hearing they had given | 
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subject. A great objection to the Bill, 
he thought, was, instead of gi ing tu the 
parishioners any power of removing a 
clergyman, or preventing his appoint- 
ment, it put the matter absolutely into 
the hands of the Bishop. [Cries of 
‘“No!’’] Well, it did not absolutely 
put it into the hands of the Bishop, but 
everything in the Bill tended in that 
direction. [Cries of ‘“‘No!’’] He 
could, by reading abstracts from the 
Bill, show that wherever possible the 
Bishop gained something to the loss of 
the private patron, and others. He 
believed a great deal of injury was done 
to the Church by the Bishop having at 
his disposal so many appointments. 
When a Bishop had either very high or 
very low tendencies batches of appoint- 
ments in accordance with his views were 
made, with the result that in certain 
dioceses people who held extreme views 
in the opposite direction left the Church 
to become either Nonconformists or 
Roman Catholics. That was a real 
danger to the Church. The Bill would 
give the Bishops greater powers in regard 
to appointments, and great control over 
the appointments by lay patrons. He 


'thought the Bill would do the Church 


more harm than any Bill which had been 
brought in for a long time. He had not 
so much sympathy with the patrons of 
benefices, although there was some 
grievance no doubt in regard to the 
depreciation of that property. He did 
not think that the promoters of the Bill 
had shown that they would benefit any- 
body, except the autocrats of the Church, 
and he objected very much to the 
omission of any reference to the local 
authority for objections to an appoint- 


ment. The Parish Council might be a 
very proper authority to suggest objec- 
tions. Even the churchwardens would 


him, and he assured them that nothing| be a better authority than three people 
but the strongest sense of duty had| who might have a spite against the 
impelled him to urge that this Bill| clergyman who had been appointed. 
should not pass, but that everything| Again, the character of the clergyman 
was to be gained by delay and recon-| was to be taken, not from any layman, 
sideration, in the cause alike of wisdom| but from two beneficed Churchmen. 








and justice, and, above all, in the best 
interest of the Church of England. 
[Cheers. | 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 
(Staffordshire, Lichfield) seconded the 
Motion. He had been a member of the 
Committee which sat on a similar Bill 
last year, and knew something about the 





The Bill did not say the clergyman was 
to give satisfaction to his parishioners, 
or to be such a man as had given satis- 
faction to the parishioners, but they 
were to have men appointed all over the 
country who had given satisfaction to 
the Bishop or certain beneficed clergy- 
men. He held that that was not a 
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right system to proceed upon, and if the 
Church was to depend upon the support 
of the people they ought to have more 
voice in its government. If the clergy- 
men were to be separated from their 
congregations and to rule themselves 
entirely, they should have a weakness 
given to the Church which did not exist 
at the present moment, and which would 
be certain to bring it into great trouble. 
He had great pleasure in seconding the 
Amendment, because he thought the 
Bill would injure the Church, and really 
do more harm to the institution it was 
intended to benefit than any Bill which 
could possibly be drawn up. 

Sr EDWARD CLARKE (Ply- 
mouth) rose to make an earnest appeal 
to the House not to be led by the 
speeches they had just heard into a 
re-discussion of the Second Reading of 
this Bill. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] He wanted 
to ask the House to consider this ques- 
tion, not only in the interests of the 
Bill, but in the interests of the business 
capacity of the House. This Bill had 
been before a Standing Committee. It 
was said by the hon. Member who moved 
the Amendment that it ought not to 
have been sent to the Standing Com- 
mittee. But that question was decided 
by the House itself, and the Bill, by no 
narrow or Party majority, was sent to 
the Standing Committee. The principle 
of the Bill on the Second Reading was 
affirmed by a majority of 178, and by a 
majority of 201 it was sent to the 
Standing Committee as being the proper 
place in which to discuss it. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] The Grand Committee had 
given to the Bill a great deal of labour, 
and it had been sent back, by the 
admission of everybody in the House, 
in a very much better form than it was 
in when the House, by a majority of 
178, sanctioned the Second Reading. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] He appealed to the 
House, therefore, was it reasonable that 
a Debate should start, ranging over all 
sorts of considerations, and referring, not 
only to matters in the Bill, but to those 
which were not concerned in the Bill at 
all, upon the general principle? He 
should like to point out to the hon. 
Member who had moved the Amendment 
that the question was whether this Bill 
was to be reconsidered. The arguments 
which the hon. Member brought forward 
might be good reasons for considering 
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the Bill, but they were not reasons for 
refusing to consider it altogether, and 
for tearing up a Bill which had been 
passed by such a majority on its Second 
Reading stage. The hon. Member said 
that the promoters of the Bill went to 
the Committee under the power and the 
authority of an unseen hand, and were 
not able to do what they thought right 
with the Bill. [Zaughter.] He assured 
the hon. Member he was entirely mis- 
taken. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] His name 
was on the back of the Bill; he spoke 
on the Second Reading Debate and said 
he desired to see Amendments made in 
the Bill when it went into the Grand 
Committee. When the Bill was before 
the Committee he took such share as he 
could in dealing with questions of 
Amendment; and, so far from an 
unseen hand controlling him or the 
other promoters of the Bill, they dealt 
with the questions as they came before 
the Committee with a desire to make 
the Bill what it would be if passed into 
law—of very great advantage to the 
Church of England and the nation at 
large. ([Cheers.| He denied that the 
Bill increased the powers of the Bishops 
in any way, and pointed out that the 
Amendments that had been made were 
in the direction contemplated in the 
Second Reading Debate. Those who 
looked at the names on the back of the 
Bill would see that they were not the 
names of sacerdotalists ; that different 
parties and schools of thought in the 
Church were all represented in the 
names ; and, taking the Bill in the con- 
dition in which it was now, he believed 
that every one of these promoters was 
satisfied with the Bill as it stood, and 
there was not, so far as he knew, inside 
or outside the House, any objection by 
any school of thought in the Church to 
the Bill. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Something 
had been said about compensation and 
the wickedness of taking away property 
without paying for it. He himself held 
strongly that no property should be 
taken away for public reasons without 
compensation being paid. But it was a 
very different thing to regulate the 
exercise of that right for the public 
advantage. By this Bill they hoped to 
prevent unfit men being placed in the 
position of having the cure of souls 
intrusted to them and the spiritual 
interests of their parishes committed to 
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them. Surely they were entitled to 


make such a regulation without being 
told they were interfering with any right 
of property. Was there any right of 
property that could be suggested that 
gave the patron the right to appoint a 
man of unfit life and character to be the 
clergyman of a church? He did not 
recognise any such right, and what this 
Bill contained was really a series of 
provisions which should secure, as far as 
possible, that fit men only should be 
admitted to the benefices in the Church, 
and that unfit men should not be allowed 
to continue to hold them.  [Cheers. ] 
The hon. Member had said clergymen 
were not represented there and spoke as 
if he represented them. But he had no 
credentials. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] There 
was no body of clergymen in this country 
who had entrusted the hon. Member 
with the right to make any complaint of 
the Bill on their behalf, and there was 
no body of clergymen that had, in any 
conference or meeting, protested against 
and objected to the Bill, except, perhaps, 
a few that appeared to concern them- 
selves more with the trade questions 
which affected dealing with the patron- 
age of the Church than they did with 
those larger questions in which most 
Churchmen were largely interested. 
(‘‘ Hear, hear !’?] He hoped the House 
would listen to the appeal he had made, 
and proceed at once to consider the Bill. 

‘* Hear, hear !”’ 

*Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
(Nottingham, Mansfield) observed that, 
as he was neither a strenuous supporter 
nor opponent of this Measure; he 
perhaps, occupied the position of an 
impartial witness with regard to the 
proceedings of the Committee on the 
Bill. He differed from many things 
which had been said by the hon. Member 
for Lowestoft, but he agreed with him 
in most of his statements with regard 
to those proceedings. He joined with 
the hon. Member in acknowledging the 
spirit in which the noble Lord and 
other promoters of the Bill listened to 
many of the objections and suggestions 
which were made, and in particular he 
was glad the noble Lord recognised the 
force of the objections he (Mr. Williams) 
thought it right to take on the Second 
Reading of the Bill in regard to exemp- 
tions from the operation of the Measure. 
The difficulties connected with the Bill 
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were so great, that in the Committee the 
promoters of the Bill could not overcome 
them, notwithstanding the able advice of 
their legal friends. If ever there was a 
case in which a Bill demanded recon- 
sideration by the House it wasthis. He 
had been astonished at the statement 
made by the hon. and learned Member 
for Plymouth. He had sought to con- 
vince the House that the opposition to 
this Measure proceeded only from in- 
terested persons, those who happened to 
be private patrons, and whose peculiar 
interests wereinvolved. Surely thelearned 
Gentleman must have come into posses- 
sion of appeals from societies composed 
of those whose attachment to the Church 
of England could not be for a moment 
doubted. He had never received so 
many appeals from Church bodies, from 
individual clergymen, or from laymen of 
the Church as he had recently done, ex- 
horting him to exert himself to the 
utmost in order to get rid of the ob- 
jectionable features of the Bill. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] In his judgment, this Bill as 
it was now presented to the House, as the 
result of the process to which it had been 
subjected in the Grand Committee, re- 
presented the opinion of about a score 
of members of that Committee. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] On the Second Reading the 
details of the Bill were not, of course, in 
any way dealt with. Since then, the 
Measure had received much greater at- 
tention out of doors, and, so far as his 
knowledge enabled him to judge, the 
effect of the Measure would be very 
different indeed to that which some of 
its supporters seemed to anticipate. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] It was quite a mis- 
take to suppose that either he or those 
with whom he was associated were 
anxious to prevent the passing of this 
Measure, because it would be an ob- 
stacle in the way of Disestablishment. 
He had no objection whatever to stating 
that he regarded the Measure as one 
which was certain to have a disintegrating 
and dislocating influence on the Church. 
[Cheers.| He believed it would fail in 
its object. It was the latest of a long 
series of legislative Measures, having in 
view the regulation of the affairs of a 
Christian community. It had taken 17 
years to bring matters to this point, and 
now the House was called upon to pass 
another Measure, the object of which was 
to overcome ancient difficulties in the 
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ancient way —j[‘‘hear, — hear !’’] — 
namely, by means of legislation by that 
House, instead of the action of the 
Christian Church in the interests of 
which it was promoted. The members 
of the various Nonconformist communi- 
ties had different methods of appointing 
their ministers, but they would one and 
all scorn the idea of applying to that 
House to interfere with the mode in 
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was interfered with by limiting the num- 
ber of purchasers or limiting the powers 
of the purchaser, that was interference 
with the right of property. This inter- 
ference might be desirable, but it should 
not take place without compensation, 
The Bill said that if a man had parted 
with his right of patronage to another, 
and a vacancy occurred within 12 
months, the transferee would lose his 





which their ministers should be ap-/| right of presentation, which would go to 
pointed. [Cheers.| Nodoubt, the Non-|the Crown. A man might be an In- 
conformist communities had their difficul- | cumbent or the right of presentation had 
ties in the appointment of their minis- | come to him by will, purchase, or settle- 
ters, but they were nothing in comparison | ment. Often, it was the only property 
with the difficulties which were encoun-| he possessed, and it might be his inten- 
tered by members of the Church. | tion to part with his rights of patronage 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The Church would | to some one else for pecuniary considera- 
never be free from the scandal of| tion, which would be provision for his 
trafficking in livings until it placed itself | wife and children. As the law now 
in the position of the Church of Ireland, | stood, that living was saleable and _pur- 
which, now being a free, was a pure|chaseable for proper consideration. But 
Church. [Cheers. | what purchaser would buy a living or 
Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) | give for it more than one-fourth of the 
said that subject to certain Amend-| ordinary value, if he knew he was sub- 
ments he was in favour of the Bill be-| ject to the contingency that by a death 
cause it contained an underlying prin- | happening he would lose the right of pre- 
ciple for which he had always contended, | sentation and it would go to the Crown ! 
and aimed at objects he had always|No man would face such a contingency 
desired. The underlying principle it| without making a large deduction from 
contained was that it recognised that the|the price. He did not by any means 
parish and the parishioners were the first | think the Bill was hopeless, but at the 
persons to be considered in the exercise | same time he thought it still required a 
of Church patronage, that the parson | great deal of revision, and he appealed 
was made for the parish and not the|to the hon. Member for Lowestoft to 
parish for the parson, and the object it| withdraw his Motion and allow the 
aimed at was to prevent a person being House to get on with the consideration of 
presented to a particular living for which | the Bill. 
he was unsuited, and if by any means a_| 
man became unsuitable, and was unable | Amendment negatived. 
to perform the duties, there should be | 


power to remove him. Part 2 was in- | Mr. J. CUMMING MACDONA 
tended to accomplish the first part, and (Southwark, Rotherhithe) moved the fol- 
Part 3 to accomplish the second. With | }owine clause :-— 
some modifications those parts deserved | 7 
to be passed, and he hoped they would| ‘The right of presentation to a benefice now 
be. But he could not agree that Part 1 | vested in the inhabitants or ratepayers of a 
was necessary and ought to remain. If parish shall, after the passing of this Act, be 
it w it sh ld } > Is ‘sely altered i | vested in and exercised, in the case of a rural 
i Rint Bee lg ar ee Magna 12 | parish, by the Parish Council of that parish 
accordance with Amendments of which | specially convened for the purpose ; and, in case 
notice had been given. If Parts 2 and 3 | of disagreement, by a majority of at least three- 
were effectual, there could be no neces- | fourths of such Council ; and, where —_ is ~ 
Jar} ‘ ; , , 26, ne sh ; 
sity for Part 1. He agreed that the| ("i'n cas of a torongh urban, district, in th 
right of patron as to presentation was Borough Council or District Council in which 
not much interfered with, and that such | the parish is situated ; and, in the event of such 
interference as there was did not entitle a nf i appointing brs eeaP —_ 
; “ave | months of the vacancy, the right of a 
hi Pen Pgs cacaremagae But where the for that occasion shall be exercised by the 
right and manner of selling the living Bishop of the diocese. 


Mr. J. Carvell Williams. 
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He said he moved the clause with the 
object of removing a system that had 
given rise to great scandal. Where 
livings were in the gift of the parishioners, 
clergymen were brought down to preach 
against each other Sunday after Sunday, 
for the amusement of the congregation. 
He was sure that if the noble Lord the 
Member for Rochester would accept the 
Amendment, he would find that it was 
acceptable to both sides of the House. 
It was hardly necessary to give illustra- 
tions to show the scandals created by 
these elections, but he would mention 
the case of a village in Staffordshire, 
where the living was £90 a year, the 
church seated 150, and the parishioners 
numbered 162. The vacancy there was 
kept open for six months. At the end 
of six months an old clergyman from 
London, 73 years old, was appointed. 
When a parishioner was asked why a 
man was appointed who knew nothing 
about that part of the country, he re- 
plied, ‘‘ We don’t want people here to 
tell us about our own county—we want 
them to tell us something about London 
life.’’ In order to prevent these scandals 
he begged to move the clause. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said he felt 
a great deal of sympathy with the object 
of the clause, inasmuch as great scandals 
had arisen in connection with these elec- 
tions in various parts of England ; but 
the clause involved so much detail of a 
contentious kind that it would require 
great modification if read a second time, 
and he did not think the House would 
encourage them to take that up at this 
stage. He would, therefore, venture to 
ask his hon. Friend not to press the 
clause. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) said he had great sympathy with 
the clause, as it would be one step in the 
direction of ultimately giving parishioners 
a real voice in the election of an Incum- 
bent. He suggested that, as the noble 
Lord approved the principle of the clause, 
he should allow it to pass now and get 
some friend of his in the other House to 


carry out the necessary Amendments 
to it. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES thought 


that the clause carried out the pro- 
fessed intention of the authors of the 
Bill—namely, to prevent operations in 
the nature of scandal. The noble Lord 
admitted that this method of appointing 
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clergymen was very objectionable, as 
being in the nature of a contested elec- 
tion. He could not understand a Mem- 
ber of that House protesting against a 
system of contested elections. They 
were all the products of contested elec- 
tions. Of course, there might be a differ- 
ence in the case of the appointment of 
a spiritual pastor ; but if it was not 
proper that he should be thrown into the 
public arena, and his qualifications tested 
by the public voice, the clause suggested 
that the matter should be put in the 
hands of a select portion of the people. 
There were objections to the proposed 
machinery, but, undoubtedly the clause 
carried out the object of the promoters 
of the Bill. This Bill had distinguished 
parentage and distinguished grand 
parentage, and it was the business of the 
noble Lord, as one of the promoters of 
the Bill, to put the clause into a work- 
able shape. He had no doubt his hon. 
Friend would accept any reasonable 
proposal. 

*Mr. HARRY FOSTER pointed out 
that the effect of such a clause in the 
City of London would be to transfer the 
power to the overseers, and that would 
hardly be desirable. He was informed 
by parishioners of St. Stephen, Coleman 
Street, that their right to appoint was 
acquired by purchase in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, and had been exercised ever 
since without any scandal. It was a right 
that was very much prized. The only 
body in the City to which the right 
could be transferred was the Corpora- 
tion, and he did not think that would be 
an improvement, the Corporation being 
too large a body for the purpose. 


Clause negatived. 


Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 


moved the following clause : 





In all cases where a right of ‘presentation 
lapses, or a benefice becomes vacant under this 
Act, the right of presentation shall go to the 
Crown. 

He explained that his object was to pro- 
vide for cases where the right of pre- 
sentation lapsed in consequence of action 
taken under this Bill, and not for cases 
where an Incumbent was removed. It 
was not right that in such cases the pre- 
sentation should go to the Bishop, for the 
fact that it passed to him would lay him 
open to the charge of having brought the 
lapse about from interested motives. 
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Viscount CRANBORNE maintained 


that the clause was unnecessary and 
undesirable. 

*Mr. HARRY FOSTER argued that 
when a benefice became vacant in conse- 
quence of proceedings under this Bill, 
and the patron found difficulty in secur- 
ing a nominee who was acceptable to the 
Bishop, the right of presentation after 
the lapse of a certain time would go to 
the Bishop undey the existing law. In 
circumstances of that kind this Bill 
afforded no protection to the patron. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) thought that unless this clause 
were agreed to, the Bishop, in the event 
of lapse or vacancy, might be influenced 
to reject the nominee of the patron in 
order that he might himself secure the 
right of presentation. He held that 
when there was a conflict between the 
Bishop and the patron on the question 
of a succession to a benefice, a third 
party ought to be called in to appoint a 
nominee. 


Question put: ‘‘That the clause be 
read a Second time.’’ 


The House divided : — Ayes, 49 ; 
Noes, 116.—(Division List, No. 213.) 


On the return of Mr. SPEAKER, after 
the usual interval, 


*Mr. HARRY FOSTER moved the 
omission of Sub-section (1). He explained 
that he did so on behalf of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the Thanet 
Division, who was doubtless better 
occupied at that¥moment. He said it 
represented the first attempt of many in 
Part 1 of the Bill, not to regulate the 
exercise of a legal right, but to take 
away absolutely a legal right at present 
existing. The sub-section declared that 
‘‘no transfer of a right of patronage 
shall be valid which does not transfer 
the whole right of the transferor.’’ That 
meant that the patron would no longer 
have the legal right which he now pos- 
sessed to sell the next presentation, 
which was a very substantial part of the 
advowson. Of course, if the promoters 
were willing to provide compensation for 
this interference with private rights, his 
objection would so far be met. But the 
sub-section was wholly unnecessary for 


the purpose for which it was professedly 
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designed. Part 2 of the Bill was directed 
to strengthening the hands of the Bishops 
in dealing with unfit presentees. Then, 
what reason could there be for adopt- 
ing in Part 1 the wrong principle of 
striking at the patron? The presentee 
was not accepted on the character of the 
patron, whoever he might be. This 
clause would injuriously affect the right 
of the patron without doing anything to 
insure the character of the presentee. 
The Measure was so utterly unjust and 
false to the principles of the Party to 
which he belonged, that he and those who 
acted with him feit justified in resisting 
it to the utmost. He maintained that by 
taking away the right of the sale of the 
next presentation they were depriving 
the owner of private patronage of the 
exercise of a right which at present he 
possessed. This sub-section did not 
amount to the regulation of the exercise 
of the sale of the right to the next pre- 
sentation, but to an absolute and total 
deprivation of that which was the most 
substantial part of presentation—namely, 
the presentation to the next living. To 
drive away from the owner of this 
patronage those who would probably be 
two-thirds of his possible customers 
[Sir E. Crarke: ‘‘ Customers ?’’]; he 
was not at all ashamed of the word 
“‘customer.’’ Let them. be perfectly 
frank in the matter. The law recognised 
that there might be customers for the 
purchase of advowsons, and he was not 
at all ashamed to face the present posi- 
tion. There were many hundreds of 
clergymen who had, either by themselves 
or by their relatives, sunk practically the 
whole of their worldy possessions in the 
purchase of advowson property, and he 
had received very many letters from such 


persons asking him to present their case, 


to the House of Commons. 

Mr. C, A. CRIPPS (Gloucestershire, 
Stroud) was confident no Member would 
vote for the Bill if he thought there was 
any possibility of confiscation under it. 
[‘‘Hear, hear!’’] If the right of 
patronage were taken away, the question 
of compensation might arise, but he 
asked the hon. Member for Lowestoft 
whether he could cite any case where the 
mere regulation of a right or the depriva- 
tion of a possible customer had ever given 
a title to compensation? In pressing 
ideas of compensation too far there was 
danger of doing greater harm than good. 
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There was one precedent which, more or 
Jess, dealt with the question under the 
Statute of Anne. Clergymen were not 
allowed to purchase the next presenta- 
tion. They were the most possible cus- 
tomers, and yet those rights were taken 
away by Act of Parliament. Was there 
any compensation? Was it ever sug- 
gested there was any confiscation of pro- 
prietary rights? Certainly not. He 
was sure the hon. Member for Lowestoft 
could not find that his principle had been 
adopted in a single English Act of 
Parliament. 

*Mr. HARRY FOSTER said the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had challenged 
him to give a single instance. His point 
was that this was not a regulation of a 
right, but an absolute deprivation of a 
right. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not now dealing with a challenge, 
but arguing. 

Mr. CRIPPS was satisfied the hon. 
Gentleman could not give any illustra- 
tion. Under the Bill the right of patron- 
age would remain; it was merely a ques- 
tion of the regulation of the right, which 
the supporters of the Bill argued ought 


to be exercised as trust property. 
‘Hear, hear !”’ 
*Mr. LECKY (Dublin University), 


in supporting the Amendment, said the 
sale of the next presentation was clearly 
a legal thing, which had gone on for 
generations in England, and on the 
strength of which large sums of money 
were invested. Such a property ought 
not, perhaps, to have been originally 
erected, but having been erected and 
distinctly recognised by the Law Courts, 
it ought not to be abolished without com- 
pensation. He supposed many hon. 
Members had received letters from 
different persons who would suffer most 
seriously by the proposed change of the 
law. He thought there was a great deal 
of confiscation in the Bill ; direct con- 
fiscation, taking away without compen- 
sation a clearly recognised form of 
property ; indirect confiscation depriving 
the owner of an advowson by successive 
restrictions of the power which rendered 
it valuable as property. Such a precedent, 
if it were admitted into legislation, was 
sure to grow. There was a provision 
in the American Constitution that no 
property could be taken away with- 
out adequate compensation. He wished 
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we had something of the same kind here. 
He thought a Member of Parliament 
could adopt no better rule than steadily 
to vote against any measure which, 
according to this clause of the American 
Constitution, would be unconstitutional. 

Mr. GEDGE quoted from a recent 
charge of the Archdeacon of Nor- 
wich, in which that rev. Gentle- 
man confessed that the restrictions 
proposed by the Bill would raise 
questions of considerable difficulty. 
A squire or a nobleman who had an 
advowson might be hard up, and, the 
clergyman not being very young, the 
next presentation might sell for three- 
fourths of the value of the advow- 
son. But he might not wish, because 
he was hard up, to deprive his suc- 
cessor of the advowson, and it was a 
great thing that there should be harmony 
between the rectory and the hall-——{Op- 
position cheers|—and it was right that 
the owner of the parish should be the 
owner of the advowson. Therefore, it 
was better that the owner of the advow- 
son should not be obliged to sell it 
against his will, and that the purchaser 
should exercise his right of presentation 
only on the next vacancy. For these 
reasons he hoped the sub-section would 
be rejected. 

Mr. CHARLES McLAREN (Leices- 
ter, Bosworth) said that an attack upon 
the proprietary rights of members of the 
Church of England would further the 
cause of Disestablishment—| Ministerial 
cheers|—and he was astonished that an 
hon. and learned Member opposite 
should deliberately advocate a measure 
of spoliation. The Statute of Anne that 
had been referred to was, perhaps, the 
last of its kind that did not give compen- 
gation to the patrons affected, and com- 
pensation was not given on the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, but in those days 
compensation was not understood as it is 
now. The proposal now made was a 
shock to Members on that side of the 
House—{/aughter|—for they had some 
respect for the rights of property, even 
though they might be the proprietary 
rights of members of the Church of Eng- 
land. They had never been parties to 
measures of spoliation, and, if they had 
interfered with the rights of property 
they had always given liberal compensa- 
tion. Yet the noble Lord opposite now 


submitted a Measure which would make 
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the hair of every family lawyer stand on 
end. Everybody knew it was the right 
to the next presentation that was of im- 
portance. The actual value of the 
advowson was not considered so much as 
the right of next presentation. This 
privilege was highly valued, and he cer- 
tainly would do his best to oppose such 
an attack on the rights of property by 
the noble Lord. [Laughter.| He did 
not know what support he might have 
from the leaders of the noble Lord, for 
he noticed that they had deserted the 
Front Bench, except that there were two 
or three of them at the extreme end in 
the darkness. It might be taken as an 
indication of the fact that they were not 
in sympathy with the noble Lord ; and 
he hoped the House would show its usual 
common sense in rejecting the sub-sec- 
tion, unless compensation were given. 
Sir EDWARD CLARKE said that 
what was proposed was not a taking 
away of property at all; it was merely 
depriving the possessor of property of the 
exercise of a particular custom ; and 
there was no precedent in law for grant- 
ing compensation in sucha case. It was 
not a dealing with a simple, ordinary 
personal right. The right to appoint a 
person to a cure of souls was a property 
of a peculiar kind, which had about it a 
character of trusteeship as well as the 
character of a right of property. [‘‘ Not 
to appoint!’’ ] Well, to nominate ; it 
was much the same thing ; and it had 
been found that the exercise of this par- 
ticular right had been attended with 
greater abuse than the sale of advow- 
sons. The report of the Select Com- 
mittee of 1874 on Church Patronage said 
that the evidence which had been given 
went to show that the sales of next pre- 
sentations were open to greater abuses 
than the sales of advowsons, while, on 
the other hand, the prohibition of such 
sales was least open to the objections 
which were urged against prohibiting the 
sales of advowsons. The hon. Member 
for Walsall had given an illustration, 
the mere statement of which in the House 
showed what it was that many of them 
felt so strongly. The hon. Member 
spoke of the owner of an advowson who 
wanted to get a little ready money, and 
so, keeping in his hands the adowson, 
sold the right of next presentation by 
private auction to a stranger to the 


Mr. Charles McLaren. 
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neighbourhood, through one of those 
agents who were fighting so hard a battle 
against this Bill. [Cheers.] What was 
sold was the right to impose a minister 
upon the people of the district, it might 
be, for the next 30 or 40 years. That 
illustration given by the hon. Member 
for Walsall must have shown to those 
who did not belong to the Church of 
England why it was that some of them 
felt so strongly on the subject. They 
were familiar with advertisements repre- 
senting that the Incumbent was an old 
man and that an early vacancy was ex- 
pected. It was these shameful and 
scandalous features of the practice they 
were trying to stop. It was true they 
could not stop it altogether. [‘‘ Why 
not ?’’| Well, under this Bill they were 
not proposing to stop it altogether ; and 
they claimed the sympathy of others in 
trying to stop this trafficking and the 
mischiefs that resulted from it. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ 

Sir HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton) said the Committee of 1874 
was not the last Committee on the sub- 
ject ; but there was one in 1884, of which 
the only Members now in the House 
were the hon. Member for the University 
of Oxford, the hon. Member for a Divi- 
sion of Sheffield, and himself. Although 
the Radical element was not ignored on 
that Committee, still it was not a Com- 
mittee of a violently democratic and con- 
fiscating character. Mr. W. E. Forster 
was Chairman, and the Committee in- 
cluded Mr. Pemberton, Mr. E. Leatham, 
Mr. Cubitt, Mr. Walter, Sir R. Cross, 
Mr. Cropper, Mr. Hubbard, Mr. 
Rylands, Mr. Stuart Wortley, Lord 
E. Cavendish, Mr. S. Leighton, Mr. 
Hardcastle, Mr. Stafford, the present 
Lord Grey, Mr. Talbot, and himself. 
That Committee was unanimous upon 
one point. Of course there were a great 
many other points upon which the Com- 
mittee were unanimous—but the special 
point to which he referred was that they 
were unanimous in recommending that 
the sale of next presentations should be 
prohibited. That Committee included 
many prominent defenders of the rights 
of property and several eminent mem- 
bers of the Conservative Party, and they 
united with the Radical Members of the 
Committee in expressing a strong opinion 
that the right of sale of next presenta- 
tions should be abolished. He believed 
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that this right of sale of next presenta- 
tions was a great scandal to religion. In 
his opinion, if the statement made by 
the hon. Member for Wallsall in that 
House had been made at a meeting of 
the Liberation Society, it would have 
been resented as a most unfair satire 
upon the Church of England, and if that 
statement had a shadow of foundation 
the House of Commons ought to remove 
all ground for it. 

*Sirn FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) 
said that he was in favour of the clause 
as it stood in the Bill. The Report of 
the Commission which sat to consider 
this subject in 1879 condemned the sale 
of next presentations, which, it stated, 


had created much dissatisfaction in the | 
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to take away the only thing that gave 
value to an advowson, namely, t!e right 
of sale of the next presentation, and if 
that were taken away the person who 
now possessed the right ought to he 
compensated. It was not because they 
objected to the sale of next presentations 
that they should refuse to compensate 
those who now held the right of sale for 
the loss of their property. To do so 
would be most unjust, and he was sure 
that Members on both sides of the 
House would decline to act upon such a 
principle. When a similar right had 
been abolished in the case of Scotland 
some years ago compensation had been 
given. He had always understood that 


minds of many Churchmen and were! the Church of England was very com- 


injurious to the interests of the Church, 
and it recommended that such sales 
should be prohibited. There was a com- 
plete catenation of evidence upon this 
subject which that House could not 
ignore. He hoped that he might be 
allowed to sever himself entirely from 
the high prerogative doctrine as to the 
rights of property. The fact was that 
the right of sale of next presentations 
was accompanied by a trust which almost 
overpowered the rights of property. He 
was quite certain that the language 
which had been used by some hon, 
Members in the course of that Debate 
was most injurious to the true interests 
of the Church, and he was satisfied that 
none of the great assemblies of the 
Church would endorse the fatal proposi- 
tions that had been put forward in 
reference to this question. He sincerely 
trusted that no hon. Members in that 
House would associate themselves with 
this great abuse which was so fraught 
with danger to the Church of England. 
Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE  sin- 
cerely hoped that hon. Members would 
not allow the very strong feelings 
which they entertained upon this sub- 
ject, or the recommendations of Com- 
missions or Committees, to Jead them to 
do a great injustice. He quite admitted 
that the great abuse that attended the 
sale of next presentations and of advow- 
sons ought to be put an end to. But at 
the same time it must be remembered 
that the sale of next presentations had 
been allowed by law for generations, and 
that the right of sale was clearly recog- 
nised as property. This Bill proposed 








prehensive in its character, and he 
claimed to be as much interested in its 
welfare as any member of the Church 
party, and was as anxious to prevent 
scandal attaching to it, but, in his 
opinion, if property was taken away the, 
owners of that property ought to be 
compensated. 

*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS said he 
had been surprised to hear hon. Members 
assert that the owners of advowsons 
would suffer no loss if this proposal were 
carried into effect ; because most un- 
doubtedly, although the right of presen- 
tation would remain, the value of the 
advowson would be seriously affected. 
He, however, was in favour of thorough, 
and not delusive legislation on this 
question. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Plymouth had made an appeal to 
hon. Members sitting on the Opposition 
side of the House, and he was going to 
give the hon. and learned Member his 
support, and to save the promoters of 
the Bill from their own friends. The 
Bill furnished a most useful precedent 
which would not be lost sight of in the 
future. 

Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough) said that he regarded the 
traffic in the sale of livings as a most 
shameful one. He objected to partial 
legislation on this subject. He was not 
an admirer of a great many of the pro- 
prietary rights now in existence in this 
country, but he was perfectly willing to 
pay compensation where it ought to be 
paid. If any system of proprietary rights 
interfered with the rights of the com- 
munity they ought to be abolished, and 
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he was not prepared to say that compen- 
sation should be given in respect of their 
abolition. He agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton, that a more shocking condition 
of things than existed in connection with 
the sale of next presentations it was 
impossible to conceive. His advice to 
hon. Members on his side of the House 
was that they should not blow hot and 
cold upon this question of compensation, 
but to vote for the retention of this 
clause. 


Question put, ‘‘ that Sub-section (1), 
of Clause 1 stand part of the Bill.’’ 


The House divided :— Ayes, 
Noes, 22. 


202 ; 
—(Division List, No. 214.) 


*Mr. HARRY FOSTER moved to 
leave out Sub-section (2) (a). He said 
that by this sub-section the right of the 
private patron would further filter away, 


and he submitted that there was no} 


ground for the proposed change. He 
did not know that there was any parti- 
cular merit in a period of 12 months. 
In the Committee an Amendment was 
moved to reduce it to six months. A 
Division was taken, the numbers were 
equal, and it was only by the casting 
vote of the Chairman that the sub- 
section was left as it was drawn. He, 
for his part, did not see that any good 
purpose was effected by limiting the 


period, 


Amendment put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. H. D. GREENE (Shrewsbury) 
said they were all agreed as to the neces- 
sity of putting a stop to objectionable 


traffic in advowsons. He apprehended 
that the promoters of the Bill did not de- 
sire to carry legislation further than it was 
absolutely necessary in order to destroy 
the mischief at which the Bill aimed. 
Whether they regarded the patronage of 
a benefice as a trust or as a property, in 
either event they should not injure the 
trustee or the owner more than they 
could possibly avoid. The question of 
dealing with sales and the question of 
dealing with gifts stood on a totally 
different footing. He therefore sug- 
gested that while it was highly reason- 
able to stop sales of presentations, it was 
not reasonable to prevent the owner of 


Mr. J. W. Logan. 
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an advowson or a trustee from giving 
it away, if he chose, in his lifetime to 
any person or any public body that he 
desired. The second sub-section of the 
clause provided that in the event of a 
‘‘transfer or transmission ’’ of a right 
of patronage of a benefice, the right of 
presentation thereto should not be exer. 
cised for one year after such transfer or 
transmission by the person to whom 
such right of patronage had been trans- 
ferred or transmitted, but by Her 
Majesty. It might happen that a 
father settled on his son, on the 
occasion of his marriage, some real pro- 
perty to which an advowson was 
attached. If the clause was allowed to 
stand in its present form, that son 
would not be able to exercise the right 
of patronage of the benefice for 12 
months. He thought that would be a 
hardship, and he would, therefore, 
suggest that the words ‘‘ transfer or 
transmission ’’ should be struck out of 
the clause, and the word ‘‘ sale’’ should 
| be put in. Two objections had been 
raised to this proposal. In the first 
| Place it was said that the Bishop 
| might, under the clause, within 
| three months after a vacancy had 
| taken place in a benefice, permit the 
| disqualified or prohibited patron to 
| exercise the right of presentation. But 
| to his mind the exercise of the rights of 
property ought not to depend upon the 
inclination or views of a Bishop. Be- 
sides, he could not help thinking that if 
'the gentleman or body to whom the 
advowson had been transferred enter- 
tained totally different views on theo- 
logical questions from the Bishop, it 
might be difficult for the Bishop to say 
whether or not he could permit this 
prohibited person or body to exercise the 
patronage. The next objection was that 
it would not be difficult to evade the 
Bill by disguising a sale under the 
appearance of a gift. His answer to 
that was that if the law was not at 
present strong enough to reach evasion, 
the Solicitor General could, he was sure, 
introduce an Amendment to make it 
strong enough for the purpose. But he 
did not think that any person would, 
after the passing of the Act, run the 
risk of the penalties imposed by entering 
into any collusive arrangement by which 
a presentation should be sold under the 
appearance of a gift. 
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Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Ropert Fintay, Inverness Burghs) said 
that it would be impossible for the pro- 
moters of the Bill to accept the Amend- 
ment, for the reason that if the opera- 
tion of the clause was limited to sales 
there would constantly be transfers—on 
the face of them voluntary transfers, 
but really sales—and the Act would 
be open to wholesale evasion. His 
hon. Friend had said that if the law 
was not strong enough to prevent 
evasion it should be strengthened. 
The difficulty in such cases was in ascer- 
taining the facts, and, unless his hon. 
and learned Friend could provide some 
machinery for seeing into the minds of 
the parties, he did not see how any 
strengthening of the law would enable 
the Courts to get at the facts. He sug- 
gested that the hon. and learned Member 
should not insist upon the Amendment, 
which seemed to be inadmissible, con- 
sistently with the Bill as it stood, but 
that he should introduce words in the 
sub-section later on providing that in the 
case of a voluntary transfer, the right of 
the next presentation should not go to 
the Crown, but should remain with the 
transferor—where the transfer was not 
for money or money’s worth, the right of 
presentation should remain with the 
transferor. Suppose a father, on the 
occasion of the marriage of his son, had 
settled an advowson, and a vacancy took 
place within a year, it would not be 
quite reasonable that the presentation 
should go to the Crown ; it would be 
reasonable that it should remain with 
the father. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES trusted that 
his hon. and learned Friend would stick 
to his Amendment. The Solicitor General 
had said the difficulty was in dealing with 
the facts, and yet he suggested another 
series of facts which it would be equally 
difficult to ascertain. On its merits, the 
Amendment was wholly and fully justi- 
fied. Of course, it was extremely diffi- 
cult to debate the clauses of the Bill with 
the tremendous array of legal talent 
above the Gangway and the array of 
sacredotal talent below the Gangway, 
but the suggestion made by the Solicitor 
General showed that the Bill required a 
great deal of amendment, that it had 
not been fully considered, or its terms 
fully -weighed. They were all agreed 
that the sale of Church patronage was an 
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abuse which ought to be brought to an 
end or remedied, but all reforms ought 
to be intelligibly stated. They did not 
mean ‘‘transmission’’ or ‘‘ transfer,”’ 
but ‘‘sale.’’ The obvious thing to do, 
therefore, was to put in ‘‘ sale.’’ 

Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) entirely sympathised with the 
Amendment. He was much disap- 
pointed. He looked for more justifica- 
tion of the use of the words ‘‘ transfer ’”’ 
and ‘‘ transmission ’’ than he heard from 
the Solicitor General. It was not a 
good principle in legislation to carry 
legislation which injured innocent per- 
sons merely because they might have an 
evasion, unless they made the words 
exceedingly strong. 

*Mr. H. D. GREENE asked the in- 
dulgence of the House while he replied 
to the Solicitor General. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had offered that an 
addition might be made to the clause later 
on which would effect the object he had in 
view. If the promoters of the Bill were 
willing to assent to the introduction of 
the words ‘‘ or if the transfer is not for 
money or money’s worth,’’ he would be 
quite prepared to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 

*Mr. HARRY FOSTER thought the 
words suggested by the Solicitor General 
covered the point. He understood it to 
be suggested that the disability should 
not apply in a case of transfer by gift or 
devise, but only in case of absolute sale. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicHaRD WesstTeER, Isle of Wight) said 
the hon. Member for Lowestoft had put 
the point correctly. They could not 
accept the actual words proposed, for the 
reason given by the Solicitor General. 
Under the words suggested by the Soli- 
citor General the onus would be shifted 
entirely. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE thought it 
right to say that when the Motion to 
insert the words suggested by the Soli- 
citor General was made he would regard 
it as hisduty to oppose the Motion, because 
he thought the presence in the Bill of 
the words would render the Bill perfectly 
inoperative. 


Amendment negatived. 


Viscount CRANBORNE moved to 
omit the word ‘‘ passing’’ and to sub- 
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stitute the word ‘‘ commencement,’’ so 
that the clause should read :— 


“Tn the event of a transfer or transmission of 


a right of patronage of a benefice after the com- | 


mencement of this Act, the right of presentation 
thereto shall not (except as hereinafter provided) 
be exercised for one year,” etc. 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL re- 
marked that the Amendment was purely 
verbal. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE denied that 
the Amendment was verbal. There 
would be a difference of three months, 
and his object was to make the Act as 
drastic as possible. 

*Mr. SPEAKER thought it would be 
best to raise that point on the clause 
providing when the Act should come into 
operation. 

Mr. LLOY D-GEORGE remarked that 


he would, however, take a Division. ° 


Question put : ‘‘ That the word ‘ pass- 
ing’ stand part of the Bill.’’ 


The House divided : — Ayes, 55 ; 
Noes, 184.—(Division List, No. 215.) 


Word ‘‘ commencement’’ inserted. 


Mr. GEDGE said he did not intend 
to move the Amendment of which he had 
given notice, inasmuch as his noble 
Friend had consented to meet his view 
by agreeing to leave out Sub-section (2), 
(a), (c) and (¢) and instead thereof, to 
insert words which the noble Lord 
would move at the proper time. 

Viscount CRANBORNE, in order to 
carry out the arrangement to which the 
hon. Member for Walsall had referred, 
moved to leave out the following 
words :— 


The right of presentation thereto shall not, 
except as hereinafter provided, be exercised for 
one year after such transfer or transmission by 
the person to whom such right of patronage has 
been transferred or transmitted, and, except as 
hereinafter provided, any presentation made by 
any such person within that period, and any 
institution in pursuance thereof shall be void. 

(4) A transfer of a right of patronage 
made. 


The effect of leaving out these words 
would be to enact Sub-section (6) Clause 1, 
and to leave out Sub-section (a) Clause 1. 
He would explain what provisions they 


Viscount Cranborne. 
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proposed to insert in the Bill to take the 
place of Sub-section (a), The objection 
his hon. and learned Friend took to the 
clause as it stood was that it prevented 
a patron presenting within a year after 
transfer, unless the Bishop allowed him 
to do so. The hon. Member said that 
was throwing the burden of proof 
on the patron, and that an exception 
ought to be made in his favour. The 
promoters of the Bill, in order to meet 
the objection, were perfectly willing to 
turn the provision the other way about, 
and to say that in ordinary circumstances 
the patron should have the right to pre- 
sent, but that the Bishop should have 
the right to stop him. They knew from 
sad experience where a man had acquired 
a property under circumstances in which 
a vacancy took place in a year, that a 
very strong suspicion was aroused as to 
the bargain being a corrupt one, and 
that the real object of buying the patron- 
age was not for the purpose of being a 
patron, but to buy so that a particular 
individual should get the incumbency. 
That was already forbidden by the law 
of the land, but that power of buying 
the right of patronage had been used 
against the express prohibition of the law 
of the land. To prevent such abuses, 
the promoters of the Bill had framed a 
provision to the effect that where any- 
body bought the right of patronage, and 
suddenly a suspicious vacancy took 
place, some great authority should have 
the power of prohibiting that particular 
institution if he came to the conclusion 
| that the bargain was really corrupt, and 
that it was not intended to buy the right 
of patronage, but the right to the in- 
|cumbency. Now, instead of saying that 
|in every case a man should not have the 
right to present to a living within a year, 
‘they had agreed to say he should have 
| the right, but that if the Bishop saw fit 
| he should have the power to prevent the 
institution of any such Incumbent as had 
| been indicated, within a year. It 
seemed to him that the Amendment 


which stood later on the Paper in the 
‘name of the hon. Member for Hastings 
(Mr. Lucas-Shadwell) would, with very 
slight alteration of the words, achieve 
the end in view when they came to 
Clause 8, which was the proper place to 
insert the provision, instead of in 
Clause 1. The Amendment of the hon. 
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Member was to insert at the end of Sub- 
section (a) of Clause 8, the words :— 


Not more than one year has elapsed since the 
transfer of the right of patronage of the benefice, 
and that such transfer has taken place after the 
commencement of this Act; or. 


By that provision the Bishop would have 
the power, when a vacancy took place 
within a year of the transfer, of refusing 
the institution of the incumbent if he 
saw fit. It would insure protection 
against cases where suspicions of corrupt 
bargains might beentertained. To show 
the moderation of the framers of the 
Bill, he might mention that instead of 
the patronage falling to the ground in 
such circumstances, it would remain with 
the patron, although he would not be 
able to institute the particular person on 
behalf of whom he had made a corrupt 
bargain. He begged to move the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said it was 
proposed to cut out the words providing 
that if there was a sale and presentation 
to a benefice within a year such presenta- 
tion should be void. This was one of 
the most valuable parts of the Bill, and 
he and his friends must oppose the 
proposition. 

Sir E. CLARKE pointed out that the 
provision would be inserted in a subse- 
quent part of the Bill. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) said that Amendments were 
suddenly sprung upon the House involv- 
ing changes of the most important 
character. They should have time to 
consider them, and he, therefore, moved 
that the Debate be now adjourned. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said he could not 
accept the Motion. The Amendment 
was in the nature of a drafting Amend- 
ment to leave out certain words at this 
point, so that the proposal might be 
brought forward later on in a modified 
form. 

Mr. LEWIS said they ought to be 
informed of the nature of the proposed 
modification, and have an opportunity of 
seeing how it would apply to Sub-section 
2 of Clause 1. Under the clause as pro- 
posed to be altered, the presentation 
would remain, and it would be the 
transfer or transmission alone that would 
be voided. There was nothing to void 
the presentation when once it was made. 
On these grounds he hoped his hon. 
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Friends would divide against the pro- 
posed Amendment. 


The House divided :— Ayes, 64 ; 
Noes, 190.—(Division List, No. 216.) 


Viscount CRANBORNE moved an 
Amendment with the object of alter- 
ing the period after the institution of an 
incumbent within which the right of 
patronage shall not be exercised, from 
one year as provided in the Bill, to nine 
months. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that he 
and his friends proposed to move an 
Amendment to extend the period to five 
years. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : The hon. Member 
cannot do that until the words “‘ one 
year ’’ have been struck out. 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘one 
year’ stand part of the Bill,’’ put, and 
negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘nine months’ be there inserted.’’ 


Mr. LEWIS said he looked upon this 
question as one of considerable impor- 
tance, and he ventured to think that five 
years would be a far more proper period. 
If this Bill was to be carried at all, it 
ought to be made a reality, and to insert 
such a period as nine months would be 
to render the Bill pro tanto nugatory. 
If the promoters of the Bill were really 
desirous of stamping out the evils which 
existed in connection with Church pat- 
ronage, they would only be consistent if 
they accepted the suggestion that the 
period should be five years. He made a 
special appeal to hon. Gentlemen in 
charge of the Bill to justify the ground 
on which they proposed to make the 
period nine months. He did not know 
whether he would. be in order in moving 
that the period should be five years. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member ° 
will be in order in proposing that five 
years be inserted if the proposal to insert 
nine months be negatived. 


And, it being Half-past Five of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Wednes- 
day next. 


8 
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POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION BILL. 


Consideration, as amended, by the 
Standing Committee, deferred till To- 
morrow. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till To-morrow. 


LIVERPOOL COURT OF PASSAGE BILL. 


Considered in Committee, and 
reported ; as amended, to be - con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


TROUT FISHING CLOSE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


TIME 


BOARDS OF GUARDIANS AND 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL, 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL. 

Adjourned Debate on Motion for 
Committal to Select Committee [4th 
March] further adjourned till Wednes- 
day next. 


SUNDAY CLOSING (WALES) ACT (1881) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
15th June. 


MARRIED PERSONS’ 
INDUSTRIAL 
INCOME TAX RELIEF BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 1st July. 


SMALL 


CEMETERIES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 17th June. 


CATHEDRAL CHURCHES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 
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PERSONAL PROPERTY (EXEMPTION) 
BILL. 


Committee. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


GROUND GAME ACT (1880) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


SALE OF FOREIGN GOODS 
(PREVENTION OF FRATD) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 


PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


MARKETS AND FAIRS 
(WEIGHING OF CATTLE) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read and 
discharged. Bill withdrawn. 


CHAIRMEN OF DISTRICT COUNCILS. 


Bill to exempt certain Chairmen of 
District Councils who have already 
taken the oath from again taking the 
oath and paying the fees before acting as 
Justices of the Peace, ordered to brought 
in by Mr. Luttrell, Sir John Dorington, 
Mr. Myers, Mr. Francis Stevenson, and 
Mr. Strachey; presented accordingly, 
and read the First time; to be read a 
Second time upon Friday, and to be 
printed.—{ Bill 270.] 





PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 


Ninth Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


House Adjourned at Twenty minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 4th June 1896. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY BILL 
(QUEEN’S CONSENT SIGNIFIED). 

Read the Third time and passed. 


BOYNE NAVIGATION TRANSFER 
BILL. 

Reported from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed.—[ No. 212.] 

Bill, as amended, re-committed to a 
Committee of the whole House for 
Monday next, and to be printed.—{Bill 
271.) 


CHAIRMEN OF DISTRICT COUNCILS 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred from To- 
morrow till Friday 12th June. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS (WHIPPING) 
BILL [1.1] 
Read the First time; to be read a 
Second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed.—{ Bill 272.] 


QUESTIONS. 


TUBERCULOSIS (ROYAL COMMISSION). 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for West 
Aberdeenshire (Dr. Farqunarson), I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board when he will be 
prepared to announce to the House 
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the names of the second Royal Com- 
mission on Tuberculosis, together with 
the terms of reference to the Com- 
mission ¢ 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuap.in, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The 
proposed terms of reference to the second 
Royal Commission on Tuberculosis are— 
to inquire and report as to what ad- 
ministrative procedures are available and 
would be desirable for controlling the 
danger to man through the use as food 
of the meat and milk (with its products) 
of tuberculous animals; and what are 
the considerations which should govern 
the action of the responsible authorities 
in condemning or not condemning, for 
the purposes of food supplies, animals’ 
carcasses or meat exhibiting any stage or 
stages of tuberculosis. I hope to be in a 
position very shortly to announce to the 
House the names of the members of the 
Commission. 


ARMY RELIEFS. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, whether it 
is intended to increase the number of 
battalions of infantry on the Establish- 
ment so as to provide reliefs for those 
serving abroad ; or if the Reserve Bill, 
which has been introduced into the 
House of Lords, is the only step which 
will be proposed in view of the present 
deficiency of reliefs. 

*ToeE UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford) : Since my right hon. 
Friend put his question on the Paper the 
Secretary of State has fully explained 
the objects with which the Reserve 
Forces Act Amendment Bill has been 
introduced. The Bill does not touch the 
question of reliefs ; its sole purpose is to 
legalise the employment of a certain 
number of Army Reserve men in minor 
wars for which they cannot now be called 
out. With regard to the earlier part of 
the right hon. Member’s Question, I 
cannot do better than refer him to the 
Secretary of State’s statement in the 
House of Lords on the 2)st ult. The 
question is engaging the earnest attention 
of the War Office. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) asked whether it was intended to 
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proceed with the Reserve Forces Bill this 
Session, and, if so, whether an oppor- 
tunity of discussing it would be given ? 
*Mr. BRODRICK said it was his 
earnest desire that every Bill introduced 
by the War Department should be dis- 
cussed and passed into law this Session, 
but his hon. Friend was aware that there 
were considerable difficulties in the way. 


Mauritius 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS POST OFFICE. 

Mr. HENRY BROADHURST 
(Leicester): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, if the intention to em- 
ploy women at the Tunbridge Wells post 
office was anterior to the year 1893, 
when candidates for appointments in 
that office were required by the local 
postmaster to express their willingness to 
be transferred to another town should 
the exigencies of the service demand the 
same; and, whether he is aware that 
candidates recently appointed have not 
been required to express such willing- 
ness 4 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansoury, Preston) : 
The intention to employ women at the 


Tunbridge Wells post office was expressed 
in the year 1892, when candidates for 
appointments were required by the post- 
master, under directions from Head- 
quarters, to give the undertaking referred 


to. Through a misunderstanding some 
of the officers who have since been 
appointed were not required to give this 
undertaking, but they have now been 
informed that they must hold themselves 
in readiness to be transferred later on to 
some other town should the exigencies 
of the service demand it. Every care 
will be exercised, however, by the 
Department to consult the convenience 
of the staff in making such transfers as 
may be necessary; and it must be 
recollected that, in any case, the Post- 
master General possesses the right to 
transfer officers from one town to another 
in the interests of the Service. 


INCOME TAX 
(PAROCHIAL INCUMBENTS). 


Mr. ROUND (Essex, Harwich): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, if parochial incumbents can 
deduct Income Tax upon stipends which 


Wr. Arnold-Forster. 
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they now pay to their assistant curates ; 
and, if not, whether he will consider 
the propriety of enabling them to 
do so? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX. 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnaet Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): Where a curate is licensed 
by the Bishop of a Diocese to a particular 
charge, the incumbent may deduct 
Income Tax from the stipend which he 
pays him. Iam afraid I cannot extend 
this principle so as to allow incumbents 
under all circumstances to deduct In- 
come Tax from the stipends of their 
curates. 


DOWNPATRICK BOARD OF GUARDIANS 
(LABOURERS’ COTTAGES). 


Mr. R. McGHEE (Louth, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he is 
aware that the Downpatrick Board of 
Guardians, on the recommendation of 
the Ballyculter Dispensary Committee, 
on 13th July last adopted an improve- 
ment scheme for the erection of labourers’ 
cottages ; and that Mr. Cowan, County 
Surveyor, then prepared plans and speci- 
fications for the holdings, which have 
not yet been carried out ; and, whether 
the Local Government Board have taken, 
or intend to take, any steps with the 
object of having the scheme put into 
operation 4 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Gerratp Batrovr, 
Leeds, Central): The facts are correctly 
stated in the Question. The Local 
Government Board have communicated 
with the Guardians suggesting the 
carrying out of an improvement scheme 
for the erection of labourers’ cottages, 
and the matter will be considered by 
the Guardians at a special meeting to 
be held on the 13th instant. 


MAURITIUS MILITARY PRISON. 


ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, whether the 
attention of the Secretary of State for 
War has been called to the Report on 
“ Military Prisons” of 1894-5, relative 
to the very unsatisfactory condition of 
the prison at Mauritius, as detailed in 
pages 4 of both Reports, and stated also 
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to have been mentioned in previous Re- 
ports without any remedy being applied, 
from which it appears that the water 
supply is bad, and that all the warders 
and their families have been invalided 
home from fever, except one; whether 
the General Officer Commanding has 
recommended that prisoners sentenced 
to 42 days should be sent to the civil 
prison, if suitable arrangements can be 
made; whether he has also observed 
that the Report of the Medical Officer, 
at pages 44 and 48 of the respective 
Reports, speaks in strong terms of con- 
demnation of the swampy sites, resulting 
in constant malarial fevers to the great 
injury of the health of the warders and 
others who are compelled to live on the 
ground floor; and, whether anything 
has been done to remedy the state of 
things complained of in the said Reports 
of the Inspector General ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: The provision of 
a military prison on a more healthy site 
in Mauritius is one of the services in- 
cluded in the new loan for military 
works, and it will be commenced as 
soon as funds are voted by the House. 
Meanwhile, the prison has been converted 
into a provost prison, which has enabled 
the warders to be withdrawn from their 
unhealthy quarters. The water used is 
boiled and filtered. A recommendation 
was made that prisoners with sentences 
of a certain length should be sent to the 
civil prison, but satisfactory arrange- 
ments to that effect could not be made. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS OFFICIALS. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whether the officials of 
the House of Commons are paid extra 
for the additional labours required of 
them by long sittings of the House, such 
as that of the 21st-22nd ultimo ; and, if 
not, whether he will see that in future 
the Fair Wages Resolution is carried 
into effect in regard to the officials of the 
House, and that they shall not be re- 
quired to work overtime without extra 
payment ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER : Officials of the House are 
not entitled to any extra payment on the 
occasion of prolonged sittings ; but the 
Serjeant-at-Arms has been in the habit 
of giving the attendants of the House a 
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small gratuity on the occasion of sittings 
of extraordinary length, such as that of 
the 21st of May last. With the ex- 
ception of a few occasional assistants, 
the servants of the House are perma- 
nently employed at a yearly salary, and, 
except a few who are of the nature of care- 
takers, they are only required to attend 
on those days and at those hours when 
the House or its Committees are sitting. 
It is obvious that the Fair Wages Reso- 
lution has no bearing whatever upon 
their work or pay. 


Vaccination. 


VACCINATION. 

Sirk WILLIAM PRIESTLEY (Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrew’s Universities) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, whether, in view of 
the increasing demand for vaccination 
with calf lymph, he will consider the ex- 
pediency of at once taking such steps as 
may be necessary to facilitate the per- 
formance by public vaccinators of calf 
to arm vaccination, with the double 
object of meeting the objections of an in- 
creasing number of parents to the use of 
humanised lymph, and the protection of 
infants from the danger of attack and 
death by small-pox ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I am fully aware of 
the importance which is attached to the 
performance of vaccination direct from 
calf-to-arm when calf lymph is used. 
But my hon. Friend must be aware that 
a system of calf-to-arm vaccination, if 
practised generally, would involve an 
entirely new organisation at a very large 
expenditure of public money. In view 
of the fact that the desirability of intro- 
ducing changes “for the purpose of re- 
moving objections to vaccination, or 
making it more effective,” is included in 
the reference to the Royal Commission 
on Vaccination, who are now engaged in 
compiling their Report, I donbt the ex- 
pediency of my making any proposal as 
to the alterations in the law and its 
administration which would be involved, 
before I have had the advantage of con- 
sidering their Report. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
asked when they were likely to have the 
Report. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said he had made in- 
quiries, and the reply was that the Com- 
mission was considering the Report, and 
hoped to present it very shortly. 
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REVENUE RECEIPTS. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whether he can state, or will agree to a 
Return stating, for the year 1895-6, the 
gross receipts of all public Revenue, 
whether from Customs, Inland Revenue, 
Post Office, or from any other source of 
receipt, which were not paid into the 
Exchequer in the manner provided by 
Section 10 of The Exchequer and 
Audit Act, 1866, but were paid into any 
separate fund; distinguishing each 
receipt under a general head, with its 
amount, and the Act of Parliament 
which authorises its payment into 
such separate fund instead of into the 
Exchequer ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The information for which 
the hon. Member asks will be shown in 
the Finance Accounts for 1895-6, 
which will shortly be issued. Full 
details for 1894-5 will be found in the 
Finance Accounts for that year, pages 18 
to 22, and 102-103. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRELAND). 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if it be 
the case that the manager of an Irish 
National School, in erecting a residence 
for a teacher, has to provide a site, to 
pay for the lease, to keep the house in 
proper repair when built, and to pay the 
taxes ; and, whether the Act of 1892 or 
any other Act has extended any relief to 
managers desirous to provide residences 
for their teachers, or is it the intention 
of the Government that such residences 
should be increased ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Appli- 
cants for loans under the Acts of 1875 
and 1884 to provide residences for 
National School teachers, have, as a 
precedent condition of obtaining the 
loans, to provide the sites, and to bear 
the legal expenses, including the cost of 
the leases, etc. The Commissioners of 
National Education require, as a condi- 
tion of their paying in relief of the 
applicants a moiety of the annual rent- 
charge on the loan, that the residences 
shall be kept in suitable repair. The 
remaining moiety may be charged to the 
teachers as rent for the residences. This 
is the only relief afforded to managers 
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desirous of providing residences under 
the Acts of 1875 and 1884, but in the 
case of grants for residences made 
directly by the Commissioners the leases 
are prepared by the Commissioners free 
of cost. There is no limitation to the 
number of loans that may be granted 
each year for teachers’ residences, 
Exclusive of grants for the erection of 
residences on sites already vested in the 
Commissioners of National Education or 
in trustees, the number of applications 
that have been certified for loans for 
such residences since 1875 when the 
loans first become available, is 1171. 

Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) 
whether he is aware that great dissatis- 
faction prevails amongst the candidates 
for the second division of the first class 
of national school teachers as to the 
result of the July examinations ; and (2) 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
Commissioners reduced the percentage 
of marks required for the first division, 
he will recommend that the same course 
will be adopted with regard to the 
second division of the first class ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Commissioners were made aware last 
year that dissatisfaction existed among 
unsuccessful candidates for promotion to 
higher grades, including candidates for 
promotion to the second division of 
the first class. The Commissioners had 
the exercises of the candidates concerned 
revised by their Head Inspectors, and 
where the results of the revision, in the 
opinion of the Commissioners, warranted 
it, the promotion was sanctioned. The 
second part of the Question must be 
based on some misapprehension. No 
reduction has been made in the per- 
centage of marks required for the first 
division, and, therefore, the alleged 
ground for reducing the second division 
does not exist. 


AUXILIARY ARTILLERY. 

Sir EDWARD HILL (Bristol, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War, whether his attention has 
been called to the disinclination of 
Officers of the Royal Artillery to accept 
the position of Adjutant of Auxiliary 
Artillery ; and whether, in view of the 
great importance to this branch of Her 
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Majesty’s Service of securing the best 

possible assistance, he is prepared to take 

such steps as may tend to render the 
sition more attractive ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: The Secretary 
of State is fully aware of the importance 
of attracting good officers to these ap- 
pointments, and captains who serve as 
Adjutants of Artillery Volunteers are 
about to be granted an increase of pay 
of ls. per day. The number of officers 
willing to accept these appointments is 
being carefully watched by the military 
authorities. 

Sir EDWARD HILI asked if this 
increase would be extended to lieu- 
tenants ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: No, Sir, the 
position of lieutenants is a little different, 
and the disparity of pay more largely 
affects the case of the captains. 


IMPORTATION OF LIVE ANIMALS. 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, S.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether the 
Treaties with foreign countries referred 
to in Parliamentary Paper, “ Commer- 
cial, No. 3 (1896),” clearly cover the 
case of the importation of live animals 
as distinguished from differential fiscal 
treatment ; and, if so, what are the exact 
words of the favoured-nation clauses 
in such Treaties, or some of them, and 
which, applying to the case of such im- 
portation ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF} 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. GzorcE Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): The answer to the first part of 
the Question is in the affirmative. The 
words of Article V. of the Treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and the Zollverein 
of May 30th, 1865, may be quoted as an 
example :— 

_“No prohibition of importation or exporta- 
tion shall be established by either of the Con- 
tracting Parties against the other which shall 


not at the same time be applicable to all other 
nationalities.” 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 

Mr. D. KILBRIDE (Galway, N.) 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
is aware that the Corporate Body of 
Queen’s College, Galway, at meetings 
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30th March 1882, prepared new draft 
statutes for that College, and recom- 
mended, among other changes, the 
abolition of the College Council; and 
whether these draft statutes were ever 
submitted to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and, if so, what decision was 
arrived at with respect to them ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member was good enough to commu- 
nicate with me on this subject by letter ; 
in consequence of which I have made 
further inquires, and am now informed 
by the President of Galway College that 
in March, 1882, certain suggestions 
were prepared at meetings of the Cor- 
porate Body of the College for alter- 
ations in the statutes, including a 
proposal to substitute the Corporate 
Body for the Council, as the Governing 
Body of the College. The suggestions 
were brought under the notice of the 
Lord Lieutenant of the day by the late 
President of Belfast College, after con- 
sultation with the Presidents of Galway 
and Cork Colleges, but it does not 
appear that any action was taken on 
them at the time, no doubt in view of 
the more general Inquiry held in 1884. 

Mr. KILBRIDE asked _ whether, 
now that the right hon. Gentleman was 
cognisant of these facts, he intended to 
take any action in the matter ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he 
had not considered that question. 


DOWN COUNTY COURT. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, is it the intention of 
the Government to reappoint Mr. Walker- 
Craig, Q.C., locum tenens for Mr. Roche, 
the County Court Judge for Down, 
having regard to the fact that Mr. Craig 
contested one of the divisions of that 
county at the late General Election ¢ 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether it is 
intended to appoint a locum tenens for 
the County Court Judge of Down for 
the coming County Courts ; if so, whether 
it is intended to appoint Mr. J. Walker- 
Craig, a gentleman belonging to the 
county, having relatives in it, formerly 
a Parliamentary candidate for the same 
county, and invited again to become a 
candidate ? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Mr. |sufficient, together with the £40,000 
Pakenham Law, Q.C., has been appointed | appropriated by the Land Purchase Act 
locum tenens for the County Court Judge | of 1891, to make ,%,ths of such difference 
of Down at the present Trinity Sessions | between the amount of the licences and 
in the county. the amount of the grants withdrawn? 

| *Mr. HANBURY: The amount which 
| the licences collected for local authorities 
NEEDLES FORT. ‘in England are expected to yield in 

Mr. R. B. MARTIN (Worcester, | 1896-7 is £3,220,000. The amount of 
Droitwich): I beg to ask the Under) grants which were withdrawn from 
Secretary of State for War, when the| England under the Local Government 
guns will be placed in the Needles (Isle | Act of 1888 was then put at £2,582,000; 
of Wight) Fort ; and on what principle and the difference between that sum and 
of economy this fort has been constructed | the estimated yield of licences in 1896-7 
and been left without armament for | is, therefore, £638,000. But the with- 
nearly two years? ‘drawn grants were annually increasing 

*Mr. BRODRICK: The Needles at the rate of about £50,000 a year. 
passage is defended by heavy guns, On that assumption the grants would, 


though not of so recent a type as the 
armament which will be put in the new 
fort. The money available for the 
supply of heavy guns has not been 
sufficient to provide all the armaments 
required, but the matter is now under 
consideration. 


during the last eight years, have in- 
creased by about £400,000, whereas 
the licences have increased by about 
£250,000 only. Accordingiy, England’s 
net gain by the financial change in 1888 
is now barely £240,000. If Ireland now 
received ,*,ths of the present estimated 


English gain, she would thus only be 

| credited with about £27,000, instead of 

EDUCATION FEE GRANT (IRELAND). | £40,000. Moreover, the Pauper Lunatic 
Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry):| Grant, which was retained in Ireland 

I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the|and discontinued in England, has in- 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he | creased by £20,000 a year, while in 
can now say if he would be willing to|Ireland the licences, which were not 
allow the Memorandum of the Commis- | transferred in that country, have re- 
sioners of National Education in Ireland | mained stationary, so that Ireland has 


on the subject of the Education Fee 
Grant, in reply to the observations 
reflecting on the Commissioners made 


by the Secretary to the Treasury, to be| 


published as a Parliamentary Paper ? 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Government are not prepared to consent 
to the publication as a Parliamentary 
Paper of the communication to which 
reference is made in the Question ? 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES (IRELAND). 
Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Seere- 


tary to the Treasury, what is estimated | 


as the probable yield of the licences col- 
lected for the local authorities in Eng- 
land, under the Local Government Act 
of 1888, for the financial year 1896-7 ; 
what is the difference between this sum 
and the amount of the grants which 
were withdrawn by the Act of 1888; 
and whether he will propose a grant in 
aid of local taxation for labourers’ cot- 
tages, or other purposes, in Ireland, 





been doubly fortunate. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, whether he will cause the £40,000 
which, under the Land Purchase Act of 
1891, will come in course of payment 
during the present financial year for the 
purpose of labourers’ cottages in Ireland, 
to be immediately allocated between the 
various local authorities ; and whether, 
in the case of those Unions where 
schemes under the Labourers’ Acts are 
jactually in progress, he will cause the 
‘sums allocated to be paid over without 
waiting for the passing of the Land Bill 
| of this year ? 

Mr. GERALD BAIFOUR: I have 
already explained io the hon. and learned 
Member that under the law as it at 
present stands any allocation of the 
Exchequer contribution of £40,000 a 
year for the purpose of defraying the 
| cost of labourers’ cottages could only be 
applied in respect of cottages to be here- 
after provided. This limitation would, 
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I think, bear hardly upon those Boards 
of Guardians which have already put the 
Labourers Acts into operation and pro- 
vided cottages ; and in order, therefore, 
to enable these boards to participate in 
the relief from their financial burdens 
which the grant was designed to afford, 
it is proposed in the Land Bill to amend 
the Act of 1891 by authorising the Gov- 
ernment to apply the grant towards 
defraying any costs heretofore as well 
as hereafter incurred on this account. 
The immediate allocation of the grant is, 
therefore, undesirable ; as, if the money 
were allocated now, the effect would be 
to deprive the unions in which the 
Labourers Acts have been put into force 
of the share to which they would become 
entitled if Clause 33 of the Land Bill 
were passed into law. 


MATABELELAND. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether he will 
communicate to the House the Report 
of the Land Commission, which also 
deals fully with the question of cattle 
in Matabeleland, referred to on page 23 
of the British South Africa Company’s 
Report for 1894-5, and there stated to 
have been approved by the Secretary of 
State ; and, if he can inform the House 
whether the 79,500 head of cattle, 
stated on page 77 of the some Report to 
have been held by the Natives in trust 
for the Company, comprise or were dis- 
tinct from the cattle said to have been 
taken by the Company from the Matabele 
near the close of last year. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): I have no objection 
to present the Report of the Matabele- 
land Land Commission and the connected 
correspondence. I have no official in- 
formation of any cattle having been 
taken from the Matabele at the end of 
last year, but I have a report that in the 
early part of the year they were pleased 
at having had some Matabele cattle 
given back to them. I have called for a 
full report on the administration of the 
company’s cattle regulations, to be made 
by Sir Richard Martin as soon as peace 
is restored. 

Mr. R. McKENNA (Monmouth, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
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State for the Colonies, whether 
his attention has been called to 
reports in the newspapers of recent 
speeches by Mr. Cecil Rhodes, according 
to which he is assuming control over 
military as well as civil affairs in 
Matabeleland; and if so whether the 
attitude taken up by Mr. Rhodes is 
sanctioned by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ; and whether he will inform the 
House as to the relative positions and 
responsibilities in Matabeleland of Sir 
Frederick Carrington and Sir Richard 
Martin, as representatives of the Crown, 
and of Mr. Cecil Rhodes and Ear! Grey, 
as managing director and administrator 
of the British South Africa Company ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: From 
official information in my possession, I 
have no doubt that Mr. Rhodes is not 
assuming control over civil and military 
affairs, and I am not shaken in this view 
by any expressions attributed to him in 
the brief telegraphic summaries of his 
speeches. Sir Frederick Carrington is 
the General Officer in command of all the 
forces in the field who are combating the 
Matabele. Sir Richard Martin is at 
present confining himself to his duties 
as Deputy Commissioner, under the High 
Commissioner, representing the Crown in 
Matabeleland. Earl Grey is the Com- 
pany’s administrator in Matabeleland 
under the Order in Council of 1894, but 
is not managing director. Mr. Rhodes 
has recently been leading a column from 
Gwelo to Bulawayo. I am not aware 
whether since his arrival at that place 
Sir Frederick Carrington has assigned to 
him any further military duties. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, whether his attention has been 
called to newspaper reports from 
Matabeleland, to the effect that, besides 
the capture of cattle from the natives 
by the British South Africa Company’s 
forces, large quantities of grain have 
been seized and destroyed ; and whether, 
considering the present scarcity of food 
in the country, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has approved the policy of destroy- 
ing food taken from the enemy ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I presume 
that grain is only destroyed by our forces 
when it is impossible to carry it away 
for the consumption of our own people. 
I have not expressed any views to the 
local authorities on the matter. 
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RHEA FIBRE. 

*Sir JOSEPH LEESE (Lancashire, 
Accrington) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether his attention 
has been called to the recent discovery 
by Professor Bilderbeck Gomess, of an 
alleged method of treating rhea fibre on 
an economical and effective basis ; and 
having regard to the great importance 
of such a discovery in connection with 
both the agricultural and manufacturing 
industries of India and the Home textile 
manufactures, if he will cause inquiries 
to be made with the object of developing 
the production of this fibre? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA (Lord Gegorce MHamitron, 
Middlesex, Ealing): My attention has 
not been called to the process mentioned 
in the hon. Member’s Question ; but, if 
it has a commercial value, I have no 
doubt that it will receive attention from 
those who are specially interested in the 
subject. As at present advised, I see 
no ground for any official Inquiry. 


PUBLIC CHARGES (INDIA). 
Sirk WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India, whether he is aware 
that in the Jubbulpoor Division of the 
Central Provinces the recent re-settle- 
ment enhanced the land revenue and 
other public charges beyond the limita- 
tions prescribed by the Government of 
India, Letter No. 451, of 24th August 
1887 ; whether 60 per cent. is recognised 
as a reasonable limit of enhancement ; 
and whether the recent enhancements in 
Jubbulpoor exceed 60 per cent. and 
leave no margin of profit to the pro- 
prietor ; whether there is no canal irri- 
gation in the Central Provinces, and 
that the principal crops have failed for 
the last three years; and, whether he 
will move the Government of India to 
modify the new settlement, and will 
suspend its operation for the present, 
having regard to the existing agricul- 
tural distress 4 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : It is 
the fact that the recent enhancements of 
land revenue in some of the districts of 
the Jubbulpoor Division have exceeded 
60 per cent. It is not the fact that no 
margin of profit is left to the proprietor. 
Speaking generally, the share of the 
rental left to the landlord is everywhere 
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40 per cent.; in many cases it is 50 per 
cent. or upwards. There is no canal 
irrigation in the Central Provinces. In 
two districts and part of a third district, 
out of the 18 districts which compose 
the Central Provinces, there has been 
serious failure or shortness of crop for 
three years. Large suspensions and 
remissions of land revenue have been 
granted in the two districts of Saugor 
and Damoli, and partial suspensions 
elsewhere. I do not propose to move 
the Government of India to modify the 
settlement. 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India—(1) whether an answer has been 
received from the Madras Government 
to his Dispatch of 1893 regarding im- 
provements in the system of dealing 
with land revenue defaulters; if so, 
whether a further Dispatch on the sub- 
ject has been sent to the Madras Gov- 
ernment ; and whether he will lay upon 
the Table of the House the whole corre- 
spondence, including the letters of Mr. 
Alexander Rogers, late Member of 
|Council in Bombay; and (2) whether 
| his attention has been drawn toa tabular 
statement at page 180 of the current 
number of the journal Jndia, purporting 
to set forth, from documents at the 
India Office, all the material figures as 
to which he stated that it was necessary 
to refer to the Government of Madras? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: An 
answer has been received from the Gov- 
ernment of Madras, and a further Dis- 
patch has been sent to them on the 
subject of land revenue defaulters. 
There will be no objection to laying on 
the Table the correspondence when it is 
concluded. I have not seen the paper 
to which the hon. Member refers in the 
second paragraph of his Question. 


INDIAN FRONTIER. 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India, whether his attention has been 
drawn to a statement in the Times of 
India of 18th April last, that a military 
force has proceeded from Wana to 
Haidari, Tach, and Sarwakai, and that 
military posts are being constructed at 
these places ; and, whether these places 
are beyond the external frontiers of 
British India ; and, if s0, whether under 
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Section 55 of the Government of- India 
Act of 1858, the consent of both Houses 
of Parliament will be obtained for this 
expenditure ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
places mentioned in the hon. Member’s 
Question are not beyond the extern: ] 
frontiers of Her Majesty’s Indian posses- 
sions ; the section which he cites, there- 
fore, does not apply to the case. 


SEAMEN’S WAGES AND EFFECTS. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, what was the 
aggregate value, for each of the last five 
years, of the wages and effects of sea- 
men, forfeited for desertion, and paid 
into the Exchequer, in accordance with 
the Merchant Shipping Act? 

Mr. HANBURY: The returns of 
fines and forfeitures under the Merchant 
Shipping Acts are sent to the Home 
Office by the Justices’ Clerks, but I am 
informed that the entries in the for- 
feitures column are nil, and that the 
forfeitures (if any) are lumped with the 
penalties, and it is impossible for either 
the Home Office or the Treasury to dis- 
tinguish the amounts separately. I doubt 
whether there have been any forfeitures. 
The Board of Trade, who administer the 
Merchant Shipping Act, state that a 
man does not become a deserter until an 
actual prosecution for desertion has taken 
place. Masters or owners (as I under- 
stand it) have no inducement to prose- 
cute. If no wages are due, there is 
nothing for them to receive ; and if there 
are wages due, the master or owner is 
already in possession of them, and retains 
the whole ; whereas, if he prosecuted, he 
would have to pay to the Exchequer any 
excess over the expense incurred by the 
desertion. There is otherwise no power 
to require them to account for such 
excess. 


PLYMOUTH BREAKWATER. 
Mr. F. B. MILDMAY (Devon, 


Totnes): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, whether it may not be 
possible that the workmen employed on 
Plymouth Breakwater should be trans- 
ported to and from their work in a steam 
launch, in view of the great discomfort 
and danger attendant upon a journey of 
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one and a-half to two hours in an open 
boat in all weathers ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St 
George’s, Hanover Square): Broadly 
speaking, the men only work at the 
Breakwater during the summer. They 
then live on a hulk moored near the 
Breakwater and only come ashore on 
Saturdays as a rule, staying till Monday. 
They are provided with boats, and 
ordinarily pull themselves ashore and 
back ; but they often take advantage of 
a Works Department sailing barge which 
conveys stone to the breakwater. Funds 
are provided in this year’s Estimate for 
building a steam barge for the Works 
Department. When this is built the 
men will ordinarily use it for going back- 
wards and forwards. 


in Museums. 


SCOTLAND (EAST COAST) FISHERIES. 

Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardine- 
shire): I beg to ask the first Lord of the 
Admiralty, whether the Scottish Fishery 
Board has applied to the Admiralty for 
a gunboat or cruiser to protect the 
fishermen on the East Coast of Scotland 
from the depredations of French luggers ; 
and, whether the Admiralty has com- 
plied with this request ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY: Yes, Sir, but the Ad- 
miralty could not comply with the 
Board’s recent application, as there was 
at the time no gunboat or cruiser avail- 
able to inquire into an isolated com- 
plaint. 

Mr. CROMBIE asked if there was 
any prospect in the future of such a 
gunboat being sent ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY said it was impossible to 


cover the whole coast. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS IN MUSEUMS. 

Mr. W. F. B. MASSEY-MAIN- 
WARING (Finsbury, Central): I beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
whether, in view of the want of drinking 
fountains which exists within any of the 
following Museums : South Kensington, 
British, and Natural History, he will 
take steps to have a certain number of 
drinking fountains provided in each of 
the said Museums ? 
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THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dovetas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): In reply to my hon. 
Friend, I have to say that there are 
drinking fountains outside the entrances 
to the British Museum and the Natural 
History Museum, but not at South Ken- 
sington. With regard to placing foun- 
tains within the museums, I will consider 
the suggestion of my hon. Friend when 
the Estimates for next year are under 
consideration. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

Mr. MASSEY-MAINWARING:;: I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works in what year the first plans and 
elevations were prepared, and by whom, 
for the completion of the frontage of the 
South Kensington Museum ; how many 
plans and elevations have since been 
made, and by whom and when ; what is 
the total sum of money that has been 
spent on plans and elevations that have 
never been carried out ; and, whether it 
is a fact that a large sum was paid to 
the widow of a deceased preparer of plans 
and elevations ; and, if so, what was the 
amount actually paid, and what has 
become of the above plans? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS:: I believe 
that plans were originally designed for 
the frontage of the South Kensington 
Museum many years ago by General 
Scott, a salaried officer of the Depart- 
ment, and his assistants. Sketch plans 
were subsequently prepared in 1883 by 
the Principal Surveyor of the Office of 
Works. In 1891 competitive designs 
were called for, and those of Mr. Aston 
Webb selected ; and it was in regard 
to these plans that a special payment of 
£1,315 was made to Mr. Aston Webb 
and a sum amounting to 2,500 guineas 
to the other competitors and to the 
architect who acted as assesssor. The 
plans prepared by General Scott, by the 
Board’s Surveyor, and by Mr. Aston 
Webb are the property of the Office of 
Works. The model prepared by General 
Scott is at the South Kensington 
Museum. No sum was paid to the widow 
of any architect by the Office of Works. 


MAYBRICK (MRS). 
Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
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Department, whether the specific crime 
for which Mrs. Maybrick is detained is 
that of murder, or that of administration, 
and attempted administration, of arsenic 
with intent to murder ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Gir 
Matruew Waite Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): Florence Maybrick is de- 
tained on a conviction of murder, for 
which she was sentenced to death. For 
reasons which the then Home Secretary 
stated, the capital sentence was com- 
muted to penal servitude for life. I have 
most carefully considered the case, and 
can see no reason, any more than my 
immediate predecessor did, for advising 
a further exercise of the clemency of the 
Crown. 


VOLUNTEER OFFICERS (SPECIAL 
ARMY ORDER). 

Mr. HUBERT DUNCOMBE (Cun- 
berland, Egremont): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, whether 
the allowance of £20, referred to in the 
Special Army Order of the 15th May 
1896, will be granted to officers joining 
the Volunteer force as captains without 
having previously held any commission? 

*Mr. BRODRICK : It is proposed to 
extend the allowance for subalterns 
joining the Volunteer Force to officers 
who first join as captains. 


NORTH LONDON VOLUNTEER 
BRIGADE. 

Mr. DUNCOMBE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, 
if he is aware that the claims for travel- 
ling allowances to regiments of the North 
London Volunteer Brigade, who pro- 
ceeded at Easter to Canterbury, have 
been questioned, on the ground that 
these regiments proceeded by the South 
Eastern Railway, by which the distance 
is eight and a-half miles further than by 
the London, Chatham and Dover 
Railway ; and, whether he can give 
any explanation of the reason which has 
induced the War Office to take this 
step, considering that these regiments 
proceeded by the South Eastern Railway 
in accordance with orders received from 
the Major General Commanding the 
Home District 1 
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*Mr. BRODRICK : The regulations 
for travelling allowance provide that 
corps must travel by the shortest 
route. In this case the longer route was 
selected by the corps after communicating 
with the General Officer commanding, 
but we are given to understand that the 
fares charged by both railways to 
Canterbury are identical, and therefore 
no case is made out for the higher charge. 


EDUCATION BILL 
(SCOTCH EQUIVALENT GRANT). 

Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, whether he can state on what plan 
there will be allotted to Scotland a grant 
from the Exchequer which shall secure 
to that country a sum of money appli- 
cable for its benefit equivalent to the 
contribution which Scotch taxpayers will 
be required to make to the expenses of 
education in England under the Educa- 
tion Bill brought in by Her Majesty’s 
Government, that Bill not proposing to 
confer any educational or other benefit 
upon Scotland ; and in what form it is 
intended tu bring before the House such 
equivalent grant ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.) said a Bill was being prepared deal- 
ing with certain questions connected 
with Scotch Education. Treasury assist- 
ance would be required, and, perhaps, it 
would be better to defer discussion until 
the Bill was produced. 

Mr. BRYCE asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman could give them 
some intimation as to when the Bill 
would be introduced and whether he 
would receive any representations on the 
subject. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said that if the representations 
were to be made by deputation they 
would have to be made by some other 
Member of the Government. He did 
not think any advantage could be gained 
by bringing in a new Bill until some 
progress was made with the Bills already 
before the House. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS BILL. 
*Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
tonshire, E.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, in reference to the notice which 
had reappeared on the Paper to-day of a 
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Bill to amend the law relating to agricul- 
tural holdings, whether the House was to 
infer from the appearance of that notice 
that Her Majesty’s Government intended 
to introduce the Bill and proceed with it 
during the present Session ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY replied that his attention was 
first called to the notice by the hon. 
Member’s Question. He did not think 
there was any chance of the Bill being 
proceeded with. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) asked whether the 
Military Manceuvres Bill had been for- 
gotten in the present arrangements of 
business, or whether it was the intention 
to postpone it till after the Committee 
stage of the Education Bill ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : I must confess that I have seen 
indications—the value of which any 
Member is as well able to judge 
as I am—that the Bill could not be 
got through without a large amount of 
discussion. I greatly regret it, because I 
believe the Bill to be one of importance, 
and when I remember that the Under- 
Secretary for War has expressed his 
intention of accepting any Amendment 
which the responsible Leaders of the Op- 
position may think necessary, it seems to 
me that we cannot be blamed if the Bill 
receives a large amount of discussion. I 
do not see any opportunity, I admit, 
before the Education Bill begins, of find- 
ing time for the further progress of the 
Measure, and, although I greatly regret 
that, everybody acquainted with the 
present position of Parliamentary busi- 
ness will feel that the conclusion at 
which we have arrived is the only one 
open to us. 

*Sir C. DILKE asked whether the 
Government would consider the possi- 
bility of giving any early Friday for 
Army Estimates, in order that the 
matters which arise in connection with 
the military manceuvres might be dis- 
cussed ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY: I imagine there will be a Friday 
soon given to the discussion of Army 
Estimates, but I fail to see how any 
Debate which may take place on Army 
Estimates will help the progress of this 
Bill. 


i 
i 
i 
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*Sir C. DILKE explained that it 
would give an opportunity for consider- 
ing the proposals the Government in- 
tended to make for military manceuvres 
this year. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked 
whether the Leader of the House would 
consider the propriety of taking next 
Wednesday for the Military Manceuvres 
Bill? [Opposition cheers and laughter. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): Is the right hon. 
Gentleman in a position to tell us 
what will be the business next week? I 
understand the Irish Land Bill is to be 
commenced. Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man anticipate that the whole week will 
be occupied with Irish business, or, if 
not, what business will follow Irish 
business ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : Perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man will repeat his Question to-morrow, 
when I can give him a full answer. Of 
course, the Irish Bill will come on on 
Monday, and, we may take it, it will | 
occupy two nights. With regard to| 
Wednesday, my hon. Friend will remem- | 
ber that I gave a pledge, when taking | 
Wednesdays, that the first two Wednes- | 
days after Whitsuntide would be given | 
to private Members’ Bills. | 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT: Can the) 
right hon. Gentleman say anything | 
regarding the Conciliation Bill? | 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: All I can say about that Bill is | 
that I had hoped that the Debate that took | 
place on my hon. Friend’s Bill would be 
regarded as sufficient, and that the | 
Government Bill might be taken with-| 
out discussion. This hope, like some | 
other hopes I had entertained of a/ 
similar character, has been disappointed. | 
[“« Hear, hear !” 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Notts, Rushcliffe): | 
The first Order of the Day on Wednesday | 
is the Coal Mines Regulation Bill. Is it | 
the intention of the Government to take | 
the Bill on that day ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: | 
No, Sir. 





NEW MEMBER MADE AN AFFIRMA- 
TION REQUIRED BY LAW. 

John Emmott Barlow, esquire, for | 
the County of Somerset (Frome Divi- | 
sion). 


| 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 


As amended (by the Standing Com. 
mittee) further considered. 


Clause 5,— 


SPECIAL ADVANCES BY TREASURY. 


(1.) Where it is certified to the Treasury by 
the Board of Agriculture that the making of 
any light railway under this Act would benefit 
agriculture in any district, or by the Board of 
Trade that by the making of any such railway 
a means of communication would be established 
between a fishing harbour or fishing village and 
a market, or that such railway is necessary for 
the development of some definite industry, but 
that owing to the exceptional circumstances of 
the district the railway would not be con- 
structed without special assistance from the 
State, and the Treasury are satisfied that a 
railway company existing at the time will con- 
struct and work the railway if an advance is 
made by the Treasury under this section, the 
‘Treasury may, subject to the limitation of this 
Act as to the amount to be expended for the 
purpose of special advances, agree that the rail- 
way be aided out of public money by a special 
advance under this section. 

Provided that :— 


(q) The Treasury shall not make any 
such special advance unless they 
are satisfied that landowners, local 
authorities, and other persons locally 
interested have by the free grant of 
land or otherwise given all reasonable 
assistance and facilities in their power 
ri the construction of the railway ; 
an 


(b) A special advance shall not in any case 
exceed such portion of the total 
amount required for the construction 
of the railway as may be prescribed by 
rules to be made by the Treasury 
under this Act; and 


(c) Where the Treasury agree to make any 
such special advance as a free grant, 
the Order authorising the railway may 
make provision as regards any parish 
that, during a period not exceeding 
fifteen years to be fixed by the Order, 
so much of the railway as is in that 
parish shall not be assessed to any local 
rate at a higher value than that at 
which the land occupied by the railway 
would have been assessed if it had 
remained in the condition in which 
it was immediately before it was 
acquired for the purpose of the rail- 
way. The Order may authorise the 
Board of Trade to extend any such 


period 








ast 2 
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(2.) A special advance under this section may 
bea free grant or a loan or partly free grant 
and partly a loan. 


(3.) Any loan for a special advance under 
this section shall be made on such conditions 
and at such rate of interest as the Treasury 
direct. 


The first Amendment on the Paper 
stood in the name of Mr. HERBERT 
GiapsToNE (Denbighshire, W.), who pro- 
posed in Sub-section (1), after the words 
“under this section,” to insert the words, 
“or upon any other adequate grounds.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER ruled the Amendment 
out of order, on the ground that the 
House had, after long discussion, settled 
certain conditions on which a special 
advance could be made, and to insert the 
proposed words would render nugatory 
a decision already arrived at by the 
House. 

Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) 
moved in Sub-section (A) after the word 
“railway” to insert the following 
words :— 


And that the railway company has not im- 
posed any terms or conditions as to rates or 
otherwise as in the opinion of the Board of 
Trade are unfair or oppressive to the district. 


His Amendment, he explained, was in- 
tended to meet the case of a railway 
company which had not fairly and ade- 
quately dealt with the traders in a dis- 
trict, and the Board of Trade would, he 
thought, decide the question impartially. 
He took it, the House would consider 
that it would not be fair to make a large 
grant of public money to a railway com- 
pany which looked solely to the interests 
of its shareholders, and which had not 
treated the traders and agriculturists 
well. Ifthe provision which he proposed 
were put in the Bill it would act as an 
encouragement to a railway company to 
treat traders with fairness and liberality 
as regards rates, and a deterrent to com- 
panies who were inclined not to consider 
the interests of poor localities. The ex- 
perience of this country was that in the 
prosperous districts there was compara- 
tively little trouble as to railway rates. 
It was in the poor and scattered districts 
that railways were inclined to charge 
exorbitant rates. 

THE PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnig, Croy- 
don) said he quite sympathised with the 
object which the hon. Member had in 
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view. But he would refer him to 
Clause 11, Sub-section 10, under which 
he would see that one of the duties im- 
posed upon the Board of Trade before 
they assented to an Order was to fix 
the maximum rates to be charged. There- 
fore, the object which the hon. Member 
had in view was already provided for. 


Mr. STRACHEY said his object was 
that the Board of Trade should inquire 
into the past action of the railway 
company. 

Mr. RITCHIE did not think that 
would be at all fair. If one of these 
light railways was required in a locality, 
all the Board of Trade had to do was to 
see that it was worked in the interests of 
the locality. 


*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) 
said the point was one of great practical 
importance, and he was quite satisfied 
that in many districts it was necessary 
to impose every possible safeguard. But 
he believed the effect of the Amend- 
ment would be to prevent the very de- 
velopment which was the object of his 
hon. Friend. He heartily sympathised 
with the reasons which had induced him 
to move it, but he thought it would de- 
feat the object he had in view. 


Me. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said 
the right hon. Gentleman suggested that 
the Board of Trade and the Treasury 
would have done their duty to a locality 
when they got the railway made. He 
would respectfully suggest that that did 
not at all follow. A district might 
badly want a railway, and yet it might 
be made so as to inflict a most deadly 
blow upon the locality. Everything 
depended upon the way in which the 
railway treated a locality. In Ireland, 
the effect of making a light railway in 
some districts had been to destroy all 
the local traffic organisation. His hon. 
Friend, as he understood, said that 
when a railway was built in a locality 
with such serious consequences as that, 
no grant of public money should be 
given unless the Board of Trade was 
satisfied that the railway was going to 
charge reasonable fares. 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


pointed out that that was not the 
Amendment. 


Railways Bili. 


Mr. LOUGH begged pardon, and 
resumed his seat. 
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Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.) said it seemed to him 
very important to make it quite clear 
that the Board of Trade was to have 
distinct authority to regulate not only 
the rates but all terms. He felt bound 
to admit that the wording of the Amend- 
ment was rather unfortunate, but his 
experience led him to the conclusion 
that unless some such words as these 
were accepted, it would be difficult in 
many cases for these railways to be built. 

Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8S.) said 
his hon. Friend proposed, that before 
giving a company this exceptionable ad- 
vantage, the Board of Trade was to 
inquire whether it was imposing terms, 
or conditions, or rates, which were not 
fair and reasonable to the district. 
Section 2 provided that the Board of 
Trade were to lay down, and make part 
of the Order, the rates and terms upon 
which the light railway was to be 
worked, but his hon. Friend referred to 
the provisions and present action of the 
main company. His hon. Friend’s view 


was that the special advance which the 
Treasury had power to make was not to 
be made to a railway which had dis- 


entitled itself to assistance by having 
imposed rates and conditions which were 
of an unsatisfactory character. It would 
be very little use for the Board of Trade 
to prescribe low rates and easy condi- 
tions under Section 2 if, at the same 
time, the rates and conditions which the 
main line of railway applied to the dis- 
trict continued to be unfair. He ad- 
mitted the question was one of some 
difficulty, but he thought it would be 
agreed that if the rates which the com- 
pany charged upon that part of its main 
line with which the connection of the light 
railways was made were unfair at pre- 
sent, it would be of very little advantage 
to the district if the branch railway had 
low rates fixed upon it. 

Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Lei- 
cester) said the special object of the 
Amendment was to deal with that _por- 
tion of the Bill which contemplated light 
railways being made by existing railway 
companies. What they wanted to direct 
the attention of the House to was the 
fact that all existing railway companies 
did not assist the special industries which 
it was the object of this Bill to develop. 
They wanted to see that if these im- 
mense monopolists came to Parliament 
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to obtain the sanction of the State to 
develop these light railways they should 
only do so under the strictest regulations 
and conditions as to the tariff under 
which the goods in the rural districts 
were carried. He understood the prin- 
ciple of the Bill was to make a contribu- 
tion of 25-per cent. by the State where 
certain conditions were complied with 
with regard to light railways. What 
the State must do was to see that they 
had at least 25 per cent. more control 
and influence over the making of those 
railways than they had hitherto pos- 
sessed. That was the object of the 
Amendment. 

*Sir HENRY MEYSEY-THOMP. 
SON (Stafford, Handsworth) said hon. 
Members opposite seemed to have an 
idea that railway directors were both 
knaves and fools. [Cries of ‘‘ No!’] 
Hon. Members dissented, but he was 
judging from their utterances in the 
House. They were accused at one 
moment of neglecting to make branches 
which would have been profitable to 
their shareholders, and at another of 
seeking to make money at the public 
expense. The object of the clause was 
how to induce existing railway com- 
panies to make unprofitable branches. 
If the branches were likely to prove 
profitable, the railway companies would 
make them without any Bill at all. 
But the question was, when a district 
wanted a railway which under exist- 
ing conditions and laws was not likely 
to prove profitable, how were they going 
to induce a railway company to make 
it? He could assure hon. Members that 
there would not be any rush for this 
bonus on the part of railway companies. 
The difficulty would be to induce them to 
make these unprofitable branches at all, 
and the House ought to set to work to 
make it possible to bring about this result. 
If they wanted to hamper or obstruct 
the objects of the Bill, then the best way 
they could invent for the purpose was 
to say that as a preliminary they should 
have an inquiry into the conduct of a 
railway company for the last 50 years, 
and if the Board of Trade found any- 
thing not in accordance with their wishes 
they should have the power of revising 
the whole of the rates of large railways. 
That would be a bar to the branch 
railways being made. He thought the 
Board of Trade had all the powers they 
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could reasonably wish to have given 
them, and he, therefore, opposed the 
Amendment, which could serve no good 
purpose. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness), whilst 
not very strongly in favour of the 
Amendment, did not see what possible 
harm could be done by its acceptance. 
In the first place, the Bill laid down 
conditions as to the owners of land, who 
must give the land free ; as to the rating 
authorities, who must not ratea new 
railway any higher than the land was 
previously rated, and, indeed, as to every 
class affected by the Bill, and that being 
so, Why should there not also be some 
condition or limitation imposed with re- 
gard to railway companies? If the 
Board of Trade had the power it was 
sought to give them, they might bring 
pressure to bear on a railway company 
which had acted unfairly and oppres- 
sively in a district, and thus bring about 
a very beneficial change. The words 
merely gave a permissive power, and 
there was nothing obligatory in the 
matter. 

Mr. 


COURTENAY WARNER 


(Stafford, Lichfield) remarked that the 


hon. Member for Islington (Sir A. 
Rollit) had said that this provision would 
only apply to the railway company that 
constructed the line. But the language 
of the Bill was: ‘‘Ifthe Treasury are 
satisfied that a railway company existing 
at the time will construct and work the 
railway.’’? The provision, therefore, 
affected the railway company that 
worked the line. Replying toa refer- 
ence made by the hon. Member for 
Handsworth, he said he had never heard 
hon. Members on his side call railway 
directors either knaves or fools, nor did 
they think they were. The directors 
were clever men, chosen for their apti- 
tude and business capacity to conduct 
the affairs of the railway companies. 
But they properly conducted those 
affairs in the interests of their share- 
holders, and the result was they took a 
slightly biassed view on questions of this 
sort in favour of their own company as 
against the people who used their line. 
It was for that reason it was desired to 
introduce some such protection as was 
afforded by this Amendment. 

Mr. R. J. PRICE (Norfolk, E.) ob- 
served that if in his county they were to 
look for light railways, they would have 
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to look to the existing railway companies 
both to construct and work them. In 
Norfolk there were two systems of rail- 
way, one of which had treated the agri- 
cultural community very fairly —namely, 
the Great Eastern. The other was a 
joint line of the Great Northern and 
Midland, which had not given the same 
facilities to agriculturists and others as 
had the Great Eastern. In fact, so far 
from giving facilities from the points at 
which they competed with the Great 
Eastern, they had prevented the Great 
Eastern giving facilities under some 
agreement which subsisted between the 
companies. He did not doubt that the 
introduction of these words would result 
in the two companies taking up a dif- 
ferent attitude. He felt they had not 
been quite well treated by the Treasury 
Bench. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade had 
replied to something which he thought 
was the sense of the Amendment, but 
which was not. It had been pointed 
out by the right hon. Member for Aber- 
deen that the right hon. Gentleman had 
not understood the effect of the Amend- 
ment, and that the subsequent clause he 
had assumed would meet the Amend- 
ment, did not really doso. They should 
now like to hear from the right hon. 
Gentleman some argument as to why 
the Amendment, in its real sense, could 
not be accepted by the Government. 

Mr. RITCHIE replied that when 
the hon. Gentleman explained what the 
real purport of the Amendment was, he 
distinctly stated that in his opinion it 
would be most antagonistic to the in- 
terests of a district which required a 
light railway. If the Board of Trade 
were to impose conditions on a railway 
company with regard to the rates for 
traffic on their main line, the effect 
would be to prevent this power under 
the Bill being exercised, and the district 
obtaining a railway which was much 
needed. 

Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnar- 
von Boroughs) remarked that as the 
clause stood at present, no free grant 
was to be made for the purpose of con- 
structing a light railway in any district, 
unless, first of all, terms were arrived at 
with a railway company. Hon. Mem- 
bers on that side, in previous discussions, 
endeavoured to obtain the insertion of 
the words ‘‘ County Council,’’ and to 
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induce the Government to make the 
County Councils and District Councils 
participate in the free grants, pointing 
out that unless this were done, the dis- 
tricts would be at the mercy of the rail- 
way companies. Such an Amendment, 
however, was refused, and it now became 
incumbent upon the Government to 
make some kind of provision for the pro- 
tection of those poorer districts against 
the possible tyranny of the railway com- 
panies. In his own county there were 
two or three large agricultural districts 
where they had not got any railways at 
the present moment. When this Bill 
became law, there would be an attempt 
to put it into operation, though he was 
doubtful whether, as it was at present 
framed, it could be put into operation. 
But he was positive that, unless the 
Government accepted some such Amend- 
ment as this, such districts as he had 
indicated would be subjected to unfair 
terms. 


Question put : ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.’’ 


The House divided : — Ayes, 85 ; 
Noes, 183.—(Division List, No. 217.) 


Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) 
moved to amend the clause by pro- 
viding that special advances out of public 
funds for the construction of light rail- 
ways should not, in any case, exceed 
one-half of the total amount required for 
the construction of the railway as might 
be prescribed by the rules to be made by 
the Treasury. When he raised this 
question in Grand Committee, in iden- 
tically the same form, he received the 
support of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who said that, speaking as the 
guardian of the public purse, he himself 
had no objection to the proposal. 

Mr. RITCHIE said his right hon. 
Friend only made an abstract statement, 
to the effect that perhaps, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he ought not to object 
to the limitation of the amount. 

Mr. STRACHEY said that was so. 
He had no intention of misrepresenting 
the right hon. Gentleman. No doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman had in his 
mind, and he thought hon. Members 
should have in their minds, the proba- 
bility that this was only the beginning 
of a very large matter indeed, and that 


Mr. D. Lloyd-George. 
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in future the House would probably be 
asked to vote other large sums of money 
as free loans to railway companies. 

Mr. RITCHIE said he thought he 
might save time if he said at once that 
he was willing to accept the words “ not 
exceeding one-half.’’ 


Words 


inserted. 


suggested by Mr. Ritchie 


Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
moved to omit Sub-section (c). He said 
that this sub-section meant the limita- 
tion of the local rate in the future so far 
as light railways were concerned to the 
amount with which the land was rated 
before it was acquired for the purposes 
of the railway. Of course, it might be 
said that if a railway was constructed 
through a parish, the parish would 
benefit so much that it might be content 
to receive the same rate as it received on 
the land before the railway was con- 
structed. The same thing might be said 
of the case of the landowner—the rail- 
way passing through his estate benefited 
it so much that it ought to provide land 
for it for nothing. It was proposed in 
the sub-section to compel the parish to 
abandon its right of rating the railway, 
but it did not compel the landowner to 
give his land for nothing. If the prin- 
ciple were adopted at all, it must be in 
a very much wider sense. When the 
Government introduced a new principle 
of this kind into legislation, it was very 
necessary that the House should con- 
sider it very carefully. If the principle 
had been adopted with regard to all 
light railways he would not object so 
much ; but it was confined to one par- 
ticular class only—namely, light rail- 
ways constructed and worked by an 
existing railway company. No Imperial 
grant was to be given when the railway 
was constructed and worked by a County 
Council. It was obvious that there 
might be districts in which it would be 
impossible to get an existing company to 
construct a railway, and the County 
Council or private promoters construct- 
ing a railway would not get the benefit 
of the clause. That was, in his opinion, 
a most invidious distinction. He 
objected to this special advantage being 
given to existing railway companies. 
The clause seemed to be framed on the 
idea that railways were assessed on the 
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yalue of their land and buildings. As 
a matter of fact, railways were rated 
according to their carrying capacity. 
They were rated on their earnings. As 
the clause was introduced by the Govern- 
ment, the period was to be a perpetual 
one, but now it had been modified to 15 
years ; therefore they had seen that it 
was necessary to make some modification 
as to the period. But even as it stood, 
15 years was an unreasonable time to 
allow for an exemption of this kind. In 
the meantime there might be a develop- 
ment of coal fields in the neighbourhood, 
the erection of houses, and, in the course 
of a few years, the line might become a 
prosperous one. Then there was the 
danger of introducing this principle even 
in the case of light railways, because it 
was certain that a principle of this kind, 
applied to any special case, gave a push 
to the same principle being applied else- 
where. Of all the cases where they gave 
a privilege in the nature of an exemp- 
tion like this, a railway company was 
the very last case which ought to be 
selected. A branch line would not be. 
For example, the Malling railway, 
about which the House heard something 
the other night, would not pay the 
people of the locality to make it, neither 
would it pay the County Council ; but 
to the railway company a line like this 
acted as a feeder to their general system 
not otherwise obtainable. Therefore, 
the House had to take into consideration 
the fact that a light railway was being 
promoted by an existing railway com- 
pany, the earning capacity of the line, 
and when once constructed, it would be 
an important feeder to the main railway 
system. He also urged that it was un- 
fair to make this Order a compulsory 
one, that the Board of Trade should be 
able by an Order, without the consent 
of the County Council or the rating 
authorities, to compel local ratepayers to 
make what was a substantial contribu- 
tion to the railway. It was a novel 
principle. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE did not think 
that it was altogether reasonable to ex- 
clude this sub-section, because, in the 
case of a general railway made for the 
use of a locality, some indulgence should 
be extended in the matter of rating. If 
a railway was successful to the extent of 
being able to pay a dividend of 4 or 5 
per cent., then the sub-section should 
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not operate ; if it was not a success, 
then the Board of Trade should have the 
right to extend its operation for 10 or 
15 years, or for any other reasonable 
period. He suggested that the Amend- 
ment should be withdrawn, and that five 
years should be substituted for 15 years 
in the sub-section. y 

Mr. RITCHIE said that if it met the 
views of hon. Members opposite, he was 
willing to agree to the compromise of 
ten years. Five years was too short a 
period. 

Mr. BROADHURST thought that 
there was a general inclination on the 
part of the House to give some encourage- 
ment to railways, but when a railway 
had succeeded to the extent of being 
able to pay 3 per cent., he thought that 
the locality which provided the employ- 
ment should share in the prosperity. He 
thought that the hon. Gentleman might 
accept seven years. 

Mr. RITCHIE pointed out that the 
words in the sub-section were ‘‘ not 
exceeding 15 years.’’ It was not 
obligatory on the part of the Commis- 
sioners or the Board of Trade to exempt 
at all. The object was to get the locality 
to show some desire to assist the forma- 
tion of the line. He thought that his 
proposal ought to be accepted as a fair 
period. 

Mr. BRYCE thought there was a deal 
of force in what had been said by the 
Mover of the Amendment. It had also to 
be remembered, however, that the House 
was proceeding with this legislation in a 
kind of eleemosynary spirit towards the 
localities, and after having made a grant 
of public money they did not wish the 
locality to take the opportunity of raising 
the valuation. On the whole, he thought 
that the compromise suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman was a fair one. 

Mr. CALDWELL said he was quite 
willing to accept the compromise sug- 
gested. He withdrew the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved the 


omission of ‘‘fifteen’’ years, for the 
purpose of inserting ‘‘ ten’’ years. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved, in the same 
clause, an Amendment providing that 
where any such special advance is made 
by the Treasury, the local assessment 
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shall not be at a higher rate than they) Mr. CALDWELL moved to insert 
value at which the land occupied by the the following words at the end of sub- 
railway would have been assessed if it | section (ec) :— 

had remained in the condition in which | 





}and the period may be extended by the Board 
it was immediately before it was acquired | |of Trade under the provisions of this Act, after 


| due notice to the local and rating authorities of 
every such parish, and after an opportunity 


for the purpose of the railway :— 


‘* but before such provision is made in any Order afforded them to be heard in opposition to said 


the local and rating authorities of every such 
parish shall be notified of the intention to insert 
such provision, and shall be entitled to be heard 
by themselves, their counsel, and witnesses in 
opposition to the same.” 


He pointed out that the exemption 
might be sprung on the local authorities 
at any time without any confirmation by 
the Board of Trade. Exemption should 
not be assented to merely by general 
assent, but special notice should be given 
to the rating authority before action was 
taken. It was a question of abandon- 
ing the right of taxation, which other- 
wise was the legal right of the parish. 

Mr. BRYCE suggested that the 
words ‘‘ by themselves, their counsel, 
and witnesses ’’ should be omitted. 

Mr. CALDWELL agreed to omit 
those words. 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT said he 
hoped that the Government would 
accept the Amendment. He objected 
altogether to the principle of exemptions 
or partial exemptions from the rates. 
Hon. Members forgot that when exemp- 
tions were made, the burden fell on the 
other private ratepayers of the locality. 
Railway companies had already con- 
siderable exemptions from rating. There 
was a precedent against this provision, 
which had caused considerable grievance 
and ill-feeling in rating matters; he 
referred to the provision in the private 
Act dealing with the Law Courts. 
The Strand Union had continuously pro- 
tested against this partial exemption, 
and yet a similar provision was to be 
inserted in the present Bill. 

Mr. RITCHIE accepted the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved, as a conse- 
quential Amendment, to leave out the|r 
words, ‘‘ The Order may authorise the 
Board of Trade to extend any such 
period.’’ 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. Caldwell. 


| extension. 


Mr. RITCHIE said that he would 
undertake to provide before a later stage 
that where the Board of Trade had 
power to extend the period, notice 
should be given to the rating authorities 
and they should be heard before the 
extension was made. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved to 
add the following sub-section after Sub- 
section (c) :— 

(d) If at any time within ten years after the 
opening of the railway in respect of which a 
special advance is made as a free grant, its net 
receipts produce a return equal to three per 
cent. on the capital invested in the railway by 
the company, the said company shall refund to 
the Treasury the amount so advanced. 


He said that if a railway, for the con- 
struction of which the Treasury had 
made a free grant, came in the course of 
years to pay a dividend, it was unfair to 
the general taxpayer that the money 
advanced on the ground of the impover- 
ishment of the district should not be 
returned. 

Mr. RITCHIE said that the Govern- 
ment could not accept the Amendment. 
The dividend might be earned owing to 
peculiar and temporary circumstances, 
and it would be hard in such a case to 
demand the repayment of the advance. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that the 
Amendment might be made permissive 
to the Treasury. 

Mr. RITCHIE said that the Treasury 
would not like the duty of deciding 
when the time had arrived for the repay- 
ment of the advance. 

Mr. BROADHURST said that the 
Amendment contemplated the case of a 

railway, constructed by a free grant, 
becoming prosperous, and surely such a 
case should be provided for. It would 
be exceedingly undesirable that the 
general taxpayer should make a contri- 
bution towards a commercial venture at 
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its start, and should not, when that 
undertaking became profitable, receive 
any return for his contribution. There 
would be no power to lower the rates 
according to the profit-earning capacity 
of the railway, and the only way for the 
taxpayer to share in the prosperity of 
the line would be to have the State con- 
tribution returned. The money so 
returned could then be employed in 
assisting schemes in other parts of the 
country. If they were to have the Bill, 
let them have as much justice and reason 
in it as possible. 

Mr. RITCHIE pointed out that Sub- 
section (3) provided for special loans being 
made on such conditions as the Treasury 
might direct. If that provision were 
made to apply to free grants also, the 
object of the Amendment would be 
fulfilled. 

Dr. CLARK thought that the sugges- 
tion of the President of the Board of 
Trade was a distinct improvement on 
the Amendment. There were different 
methods of dealing with this question in 
different countries. The Indian Gov- 
ernment, when it made advances to 
railways, claimed one-half of the profits 
after a dividend of 5 per cent. had been 
paid. In Belgium the dividend which 
might be paid was limited, and all 
profits beyond that had to be spent on 
the development of the line or on other 
public purposes. It was desirable to 
prevent a repetition of the Highland 
Railway case, where 6 per cent. was 
being paid on the ordinary capital, while 
the Treasury got nothing for its contri- 
bution towards an extension of that 
line. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that he 
was willing to withdraw his Amendment 


in favour of that suggested by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved in 
Sub-section (3) to insert the words “‘ free 
grant or’’ before the word ‘‘ loan.’’ 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Railways Bill, 
Clause 6,— 


LIMITATION ON AMOUNT OF ADVANCE 
AND PROVISION OF MONEY BY NATIONAL 
DEBT COMMISSIONERS, 

(1.) The total amount advanced by the Trea- 
sury under this Act shall not at any one time 
exceed one million pounds, of which a sum not 
exceeding two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds may be expended for the purpose of 

special advances under this Act. 


(2.) The National Debt Commissioners may, 
out of any money for the time being in their 
hands on account of savings banks, lend to the 
Treasury, and the Treasury may borrow from 
the National Debt Commissioners such money 
as may be required for the purpose of advances 
by the Treasury under this Act, on such terms 
as to interest, sinking fund, and period of repay- 
ment (not exceeding thirty years from the date 
of the loan) as may be agreed on between the 
National Debt Commissioners and the Treasury. 


(3.) The sums so lent by the National Debt 
Commissioners shall be repaid out of money 
provided by Parliament for the purpose, and if 
and so far as that money is insufficient shall be 
charged on, and payable out of, the Consolidated 
Fund, or the growing produce thereof. 


Mr. STRACHEY moved to reduce 
the amount which may be expended for 
the purpose of special advances from 
£250,000 to £50,000. It seemed to 
him that, in making an experiment of 
this kind, which was so novel to British 
ideas, it would be well to limit the sum 
disposable by way of free grant to a 
very small amount indeed. If, however, 
the President of the Board of Trade 
thought the figure he had suggested too 
small, he should be ready to meet him 
half-way. 

Mr. RITCHIE thought £250,000, 
the sum mentioned in the Bill, was a 
reasonable sum, and he should be sorry 
to see it reduced at all. 

Dr. CLARK opposed the Amend- 
ment, and indeed he wished to make it 
more clear that the £250,000 was for 
grants, and not for loans. 

Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough) was strongly opposed to these 
free grants, because it seemed certain 
that the prospective benefits under the 
Bill would go into the pockets of one 
class—namely, the owners of land in the 
neighbourhood of these railways ; and on 
that account he wanted to limit the free 
grants as much as possible. 


Question put, “That the words ‘two 
hundred and’ stand part of the Bill.” 
The House divided :—Ayes, 232; 
Noes. 87.—(Division List, No. 218). 
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Dr. CLARK moved to leave out 
“special advances” and insert “free 
advances.” He said an experiment was 
about to be tried for the purpose of aiding 
agriculture and fishing. Of the million, 
three-quarters was to be lent at the 
usual rate of £3 2s. 6d., and a quarter 
of a million was to be used as special 
advances, which were to be made at any 
rate of interest less than that named. 
He thought the three-quarters ought to 
be lent at lower rates of interest than 
£3 2s. 6d., and the quarter of a million 
should be used as free grants. 


Mr. RITCHIE said the Treasury and 
the Board of Trade had consulted 
together, and had come to the conclusion 
that it would be better that the £250,000 
should be lent on easy terms and that it 
would be a great mistake to give it in 
grants. 


Mr. BRYCE said he quite agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman. He 
must express a hope that no part of the 
money would be given, but that all would 
be lent. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 7,— 


CONSIDERATION OF APPLICATION BY LIGHT 
RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS. 


(1.) Where an application for authorising a 
light railway under this Act is made to the 
Light Railway Commissioners, those Commis- 
sioners shall, in the first instance, satisfy them- 
selves that all reasonable steps have been taken 
for consulting the local authorities, including 
road authorities, through whose areas the rail- 
way is intended to pass, and of the owners whose 
land it is proposed to take, and for giving public 
notice of the application, and shall also them- 
selves by local inquiry or such other means as 
they think necessary possess themselves of all 
such information as they may consider material 
or useful for determining the expediency of 
granting the application. 


(2.) The Commissioners shall before deciding 
on an application give full opportunity for any 
objections to the application to be laid before 
them, and shall consider all such objections, 
whether made formally or informally. 


(3.) If after consideration the Commissioners 
think that the application should be granted, 
they shafl settle any draft Order submitted to 
them by the applicants for authorising the rail- 
ways and see that all such matters (including 
provisions for the safety of the public and 
particulars of the land proposed to be taken) are 
inserted therein, as they think necessary for 
the proper construction and working of the 
railway. 
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(4.) The Order of the Light Railway Com- 
missioners shall be provisional only, and shall 
have no effect until confirmed by the Board of 
Trade in manner provided by this Act. 


Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.) 
said he was anxious that any inquiry to 
be held should be a “ public” inquiry. 

Mr. RITCHIE said that any inquiry 
held under an Act of Parliament was a 
public inquiry, and to insert the word 
“public” in this Bill would raise a 
doubt in other cases in which it was 
omitted. 

Mr. RENSHAW said the inquiry 
appeared from the wording of the clause 
to be an alternative to such means as the 
Commission might think necessary. To 
make it clear that an inquiry must be 
held he moved to omit “or” and insert 
“ and,” 

Mr. RITCHIE accepted the Amend- 
ment, which was agreed to. 

Mr. CALDWELL moved to add 
after the word “ Act ”— 


(5) Where an application for a light railway 
has been refused by the Light Railway Com- 
missioners, the applicants, if the council of any 
county, borough, or district may appeal against 
such refusal to the Board of Trade, who may, at 
any time if they think fit, remit the application 
or any portion thereof to the said Commissioners 
for further consideration with or without special 
instructions. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 9— 


CONSIDERATION OF ORDER BY BOARD OF 
TRADE, 

(1.) The Board of Trade shall consider any 
Order submitted to them under this Act for 
confirmation with special reference to— 

(a) the expediency of requiring the proposals 

to be submitted to Parliament; and 


(b) the safety of the public ; and 


(c) any objections lodged with them in accord- 
ance with this Act. 


(2.) The Light Railway Commissioners shall, 
so far as they are able, give to the Board of 
Trade any information or assistance which may 
be required for the purpose of considering any 
Order submitted to them or any objection 
thereto. 


(3.) If the Board of Trade on such considera- 
tion are of opinion that by reason of the magni- 
tude of the proposed undertaking, or of the effect 
thereof on the undertaking of any railway 
company existing at the time, or for any other 
special reason relating to the undertaking, the 
proposals of the promoters ought to be sub- 
re a to Parliament, they shall not confirm the 
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(4.) The Board of Trade shall modify the 
provisions of the Order for insuring the safet 
of the public in such manner as they consider 
requisite or expedient. 


(5.) If any objection to the Order is lodged 
with the Board of Trade and not withdrawn, 
the Board of Trade shall consider the objection, 
and if after consideration they decide that 
the objection should be upheld, the Board shall 
not confirm the Order, or shall modify the Order 
so as to remove the objection. 


(6.) The Board of Trade may at any time, if 
they think fit, remit the Order to the Light 
Railway Commissioners for further con- 
sideration. 


Mr. RITCHIE moved to insert in 
Sub-section (5) after the word “ ob- 
jection,” the words “and give those by 
whom it is made an opportunity of being 
heard.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CALDWELL said that the Board 
of Trade might find it necessary occasion- 
ally to remit a portion of Order only 
back to the Light Railway Commission. 
But under the clause as it stood they 
would be bound to send back the whole 
of the Order. He, therefore, moved to 
insert in line 23 after “order,” the words 
“or any portion thereof.” 

Mr. RITCHIE said the Order stood 
asa whole, and must be omitted as a 
whole; but the Board of Trade could 
direct the attention of the Commissioners 
to the part of it to which they objected. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CALDWELL said that under the 
clause a local inquiry was held by the 
Light Railway Commissioners, and the 
matter was sent to the Board of Trade 
for confirmation. The Board might 
think it advisable in certain circum- 
stances to hold an independent local 
inquiry themselves; but they did not 
have power to do so, and in order to give 
the Board that power, he moved to add 
after ‘‘ consideration,” in line 28, the 
words, “or may themselves hold or in- 
stitute a local inquiry and hear all parties 
interested.” 

Mr. RITCHIE did not think the 
proposed words were necessary. There 
could be no doubt that the Board had 
already power to hold an inquiry. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) protested against the doctrine 
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that things might be inferred into an 
If they wanted the 
Board of Trade to have this power of 
inquiry, let them be given that power 
expressly under the Act, instead of 
leaving in a matter of inference. 


Mr. RITCHIE: I do not object. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 10,— 


CONFIRMATION OF ORDER BY BOARD OF 
TRADE, 

The Board of Trade may confirm the Order 
with or without modifications as the case may 
require, and an Order so confirmed shall have 
effect as if enacted by Parliament, and shall be 
conclusive evidence that all the requirements of 
this Act in respect of proceedings required to be 
taken before the making of the Order have 
been complied with. 


Mr. RENSHAW said that under 
this clause the Board of Trade might 
confirm an Order, and the Order so con- 
firmed would be as effective as any 
Act of Parliament. This was giving 
the Board of Trade a legislative 
power which he thought no Government 
Department should possess. He, there- 
fore, moved to insert after the word 
* confirmed ” the words :— 


shall be laid before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and if neither House of Parliament 
within thirty days passes a Resolution 
adverse to the said Order it. 


Under the Local Government Act of 
1894, powers were given to parish 
councils for the acquisition of land for 
public purposes without having to come 
to Parliament. An Order for the pur- 
pose had first to be granted by the 
County Council; and if such Order was 
refused by the County Council the 
parish council could appeal to the Local 
Government Board ; but it was provided 
that if the Local Government Board 
decided to issue an Order in such circum- 
stances it could only become effective on 
being passed through both Houses as 
a Provisional Order. Again, there was 
at present before the House awaiting its 
Second Reading, a Public Health (Scot- 
land) Bill. In the clause dealing with 
the acquisition of land for the purposes 
of public health—purposes more im- 
portant than light railways—the Govern- 
ment had carefully safeguarded the 
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interests of owners and occupiers of 
land. There was also a provision that 
when the Local Government Board had 
been approached and had issued an/| 
Order for the acquisition of land for 
public health purposes, if a single person 
objected, a Provisional Order for the 
acquisition of land would have to be 
passed through Parliament. Again, in 
the Agricultural Rating Bill an Amend- 
ment had been inserted on the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Caithness, pro- 
viding that any regulation issued by the 
Local Government Board, not in refer- 
ence to the acquisition of land but in 
reference to rating, should lay on the 
Table of the House ten days before it 
was made effective. It was because he 
did not think it was right to give such 
large powers in regard to the acquisition 
of land to any Government Department, 
that he moved his Amendment. 

Mr. RITCHIE said it was a 
deliberate part of the policy of the 
Bill that the Parliamentary supervision 
which had hitherto applied to the 
acquisition of land should in the case of 
light railways be removed, subject to 
certain safeguards and restrictions and 
investigation before two tribunals—the 
Light Railway Commissioners and the 
Board of Trade—the object in view being 
to render the acquisition of land more 
easy and less expensive than it had been 
before. His hon. Friend was mistaken 
in thinking that there was no precedent 
for this course. It was true that under 
‘the Original Allotments Act a Pro- 
visional Order was necessary where land 
had to be acquired; but under the 
Amending Act, the Provisional Order was 
no longer necessary, nor was any appeal 
to Parliament necessary. He believed 
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of the present mode of procedure. It 
would entirely neutralise the advantage 
sought to be obtained by this Measure if 
the action of the Board of Trade in this 
matter were to be upset by a vote of that 
House, given without having adequate 
information before them. He had heard 
the observations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade with much satisfaction, and he 
trusted that the Government would 
strongly resist this Amendment. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said it was evident that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
more confidence in the Board of Trade 
than he had in Parliament, but for his 
own part he had more confidence in 
Parliament than he had in the Board of 
Trade. In his view, it would be most 
dangerous to give large uncontrolled 
powers of this description to any Depart- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade and the 
hon. Gentleman below the gangway both 
suggested that the Amendment would 
give rise to great expense and delay. 
His view, however, was that it would 
not add a single farthing to the expense, 
or occasion a day’s delay to the proce- 
dure. The proposal of the Government 
was to treat these Orders like a cucum- 
ber, that after they had been carefully 
cut up, salted, and had had pepper, oil, 
and vinegar added to them, the Board 
of Trade might throw them out of the 
window. The Board of Trade might 
turn the Orders inside out or upside 
down, and then, having done that, they 
might forsooth confirm them. The fact 
was that the Board of Trade already 
possessed too many of these powers, and 
they ought to be subject to the control 





that the safeguards which were set up 
in the Bill in regard to the acquisition 
of land for the purposes of light railways 
were ample and sufficient. He desired 
that the operation of the Act should be 
swift, but at the same time he should 
not have proposed the procedure laid 
down in the Bill, if he did not believe 
that under it the interests of all parties 
concerned would be fully protected. 
He hoped that in these circumstances 
the hon. Gentleman would not press his 
Amendment. 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT said that one 
of the chief objects of this Bill was to 
place a limit upon the expense and delay 


Mr. Renshaw. 


of that House in the exercise of them. 
Dr. CLARK said that he must appeal 
to the members of the Conservative 
|Party not to support their Leaders on 
\this occasion. Where Parliament had 
| devoted its powers to make Orders of 
this kind to any Commission or Depart- 
ment, it had hitherto always provided 
that those Orders should not have the 
force of law until they had lain upon the 
Tables of both Houses of Parliament for 
a certain period. In the case of the 
Agricultural Land Rating Bill, the Gov- 
ernment had proposed, for the first time, 
that the control of that House over 
Orders made by the Board of Trade 
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under its provisions should be done away 
with, and that the sale powers with 
regard to such Orders should be vested 
in that Board. That proposal was 
strongly opposed, and the Government 
were compelled to accept the principle 
that those regulations should not become 
law until they had lain upon the Tables 
of both Houses for 10 days. He could 
not see that there was the slightest 
foundation for the suggestion that the 
Amendment would increase the cost of 
the procedure. Now, for the second 
time this Session, a Conservative Govern- 
ment were proposing to take away the 
control of the House over these matters 


and to give the sole control over them | 


to a Department. Unless the Amend- 
ment were adopted, the only control 
that hon. Members would have over 
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veto power increased. The Motion 
might be moved in the House of Lords, 
and if carried there would absolutely 
upset any provision for the construction 
of a light railway sanctioned by the 
Board of Trade, and they knew that in 
the House of Lords there was always a 
Party majority one way. There were 
strong restrictions placed on the granting 
of these Orders, and he did not think 
there was the least fear of the interests 
of the local landowners being in- 
juriously affected. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) thought his right hon. 
Friend might without much loss of 
dignity give way in this matter. 
[‘*‘ Hear, hear!’’?] The burden of an 
ill-considered light railway scheme, made 
without due consideration, would be felt 
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these matters would be by moving once | by the locality for a very long time. The 


a year the reduction of the salary of the 
President of the Board of Trade, and 
the opportunity for doing so might not 
come until after the mischief had been 
done. He hoped and trusted that there 
were still some Conservatives in exis- 
tence, and that they would bring 
pressure to bear upon the Government 
to induce them to accept this Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. E. W. BYRNE (Essex, Wal- 
thamstow) said that this Bill proposed to 
give large powers to a Government 
Department, and it was of great impor- 
tance that that House should keep 
control over the exercise of those powers 
by the Department in question, and 
that every Order which they made 
should lie upon the Tables of both 
Houses of Parliament for a certain 
period before they should come into 
force. The adoption of such a proposal 
would involve neither expense nor delay. 
He trusted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
would see his way to accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.) hoped that the Government 
would not accept the Amendment. It 
must be remembered that Parliament 
did not sit all the year round, and there- 
fore the regulations made during the 
Recess could not be enforced until the 
re-assembly of Parliament. He cer- 
tainly did not expect to hear from the 
hon. Member for Caithness a proposal 
that the House of Lords should have its 
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| 








Board of Trade was an executive and 
could not pretend to be a_ judicial 
Department. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster, Isle of Wight) said 
that if he felt that there was any 
necessity for the safeguard which his 
hon. Friends behind him desired, he 
should not venture to appeal to them to 
give way, but in his opinion it would be 
entirely illusory, and the Amendment, if 
carried, would have a damaging effect. 
He must for once differ from his hon. 
and learned Friend as to the action of 
the Board of Trade not being judicial, 
and he was confident that their duties 
would be regarded as judicial. To con- 
sider such a case as that of a landowner 
who was not allowed enough compensa- 
tion, could there be any tribunal worse 
than the House of Commons after 
12 o’clock ? He would say when there 
was a Party majority of Conservatives 
in the House. [Opposition laughter. ] 
No one could deny that it was not a 
satisfactory way of dealing with such 
questions by discussions after 12 0’ clock, 
when the House would not have the 
evidence before it. On such matters as 
railway rates and the terms on which 
the money was to be advanced, the pro- 
tection which it was proposed to give by 
the Amendment would not only be 
illusory, but would give to the majority 
for the time being the power of rejecting 
a scheme which a locality might be most 
anxious to have. An Order could not 
be laid before the Houses of Parliament 
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from the prorogation in August until the 
sitting of the House in the following 
February. But he did not wish to base 
his opposition on any minor ground, and 
he thought his right hon. Friend in 
charge of the Bill had exercised a wise 
moderation when he said that he could 
not allow the proposals of the Bill to be 
impeded by the course of action which 
this Amendment would involve. This 
proposal would not take the place of an 
Inquiry by Provisional Order or by 
private Act of Parliament, and he hoped 
the House would not adopt it. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had gone farther than the 
Amendment, for his remarks seemed to 
be directed against the mode of dealing 
with private Bill legislation. [Opposi- 
tion cheers.| The argument that there 
might be delay in dealing with these 
schemes when Parliament was not sitting 
appeared to him, as far as it went, to be 
an argument in favour of the Amend- 
ment. It was very undesirable that 
schemes of this kind should be passed 
through while Parliament was not 
sitting, and could have no control over 
the money which was to be voted. He 
thought the Amendment was one of 
very considerable importance, and he 
regarded these proposals for granting 
money for local purposes with some 
amount of apprehension, as in other 
countries they had led to very great diffi- 
culties in finance. Surely it was not 
unreasonable to ask that that House, 
which was the guardian of the public 
purse, should have an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion, if it thought fit, 
on one of these grants or loans. What 
chance would a landowner have, which- 
ever side was in power, if he came to 
that House to oppose a light railway 
scheme on the ground that he did not 
get sufficient compensation himself ? 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The real ground of 
opposition would be that there was not 
a sufficiently strong case made out for a 
particular light railway. It would be 
very difficult to resist a grant once 
promised by Government, and this 
would certainly only be done when 
there was a strong case. In the 
interests, therefore, of economy and 
of the public purse, he hoped the Gov- 
ernment would accept the Amendment. 


The Attorney General. 
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Mr. RITCHIE said as far as he wag 
concerned, he hoped he had made his 
meaning perfectly clear. He considered 
that if this Amendment were accepted 
by the House it would be an enormous 
blow to the whole Bill. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] It should be clearly under- 
stood that he was entirely opposed to 
the Amendment. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said | this 
was not a mere question between locality 
and locality ; it might be a question 
between landlord and landlord, company 
and company. It was simply a plan for 
getting more public money. But there 
was another point of much more import- 
ance. Under the 5th Clause, special 
grants might be made to certain railway 
companies for making railways. No 
doubt the sum was limited ; it was only 
£250,000. There would be considerable 
competition between locality and locality, 
and between company and company, 
and there would be tremendous pressure 
put on the Board of Trade, the Railway 
Commission, and even Members of the 
Government, to favour one against the 
other. That was not a mere prospective 
danger. Hecould point to a case where 
it had absolutely occurred. It was that 
of the West Highland Railway. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?|] In 1891, there was an elec- 
tion in that district, and the agent of the 
Conservative Party stated ‘‘if you put 
in. ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the re- 
marks of the hon. Member now had no 
bearing on the Amendment. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE pointed out 
that his argument was that where there 
was a job of that kind, there ought to be 
an appeal to the House of Commons. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said the hon. Mem- 
ber could not go into matters which had 
no bearing on the Bill. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said then he 
would ask the House to suppose that in 
a district in the Highlands or elsewhere 
a light railway was required to be made. 
One political Party might say ‘‘ We will 
press the Board of Trade to give a 
special grant to this district.’’ Elec- 
tioneering capital was made out of it. 
He was making no suggestion of jobbery 
against the Board of Trade, but they 
could prove that the Treasury was 
amenable to pressure of that kind. To 
guard against such cases, the House of 
Commons should be constituted a Court 
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of Appeal. Take the case of a district 
controlled by two powerful railway com- 
panies, and a district with a weak com- 

ny. The latter might need the rail- 
way most, but the former, with its 
representatives in that House, no doubt, 
would get the grant. They were told 
that this matter would be gone into as 
a judicial question, but no one knew 
better than the Attorney General that 
the Board of Trade was not trained for 
that work. If it was the Railway Com- 
mission that would be a different matter. 
He did not see where the Light Railway 
Commissioners came in. The only safe 
course was to come to the House of Com- 
mons. As the Amendment proposed to 
give power to the House of Lords to 
deal with the granting of public money, 
he should make an Amendment which 
would make the clause constitutional. 
He therefore moved to omit the words 
‘* of neither House of Parliament,’’ and 
insert instead the words ‘‘ unless the 
House of Commons.”’ 

Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) hoped 
his right hon. Friend would adhere to 
his decision, and would resist this 
Amenament, which, he thought, would 
be more objectionable, instead of being 
improved by the alteration suggested in 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
who had just sat down. He had list- 
ened carefully to the arguments of his 
hon. Friends behind him, and his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Waltham- 
stow Division knew that he always dis- 
trusted—though he did not surrender— 
his judgment when it differed from his, 
as he had the greatest respect for his 
opinion. But really, he thought the 
misgivings of his hon. Friends arose 
from a misapprehension of the effect of 
the Amendment which they were going 
to support. They advocated this Amend- 
ment because, forsooth, the Board of 
Trade, or, indeed, he thought they said 
any Government Department was not a 
judicial tribunal. Perhaps they were 
right. But that was not the issue in- 
volved in this Amendment. Suppose he 
conceded—and he was far from admit- 
ting it, on the contrary, he denied it ; 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| he believed indeed 
that the Board of Trade would approach 
these matters with the impartiality they 
demanded—and suppose he admitted 
that the Board of Trade would not view 
these questions judicially, did his hon. 
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Friends believe, would they state in that 
House that in their opinion, the House 
of Commons, after 12 o'clock at nig ht 
without any evidence before it, could, 
if it wanted, approach and decide these 
questions more judicially or more im- 
partially than the Board of Trade, with 
evidence, and counsel representing both 
sides and all parties, before it, in the 
more reasonable, and certainly in the 
more judicial moments of the day. He 
opposed this Amendment, principally 
because it would add to, whilst he de- 
sired to relieve the burdens which 
paralyse this House. ([Cheers.] He 
recognised that this was a consideration 
which would not appeal to the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down. But 
even he—perhaps he more than any 
other Member—must know that the dis- 
cussions in that House, after midnight, 
were often heated, were rarely dispas- 
sionate, and never judicial. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] The hon. Member for Caith- 
ness said we were taking away from this 
House the control of the legislative 
power which was its proper prerogative. 
He did not think that was an accurate 
description of the effect of the clause 
under discussion. In his view this 
Amendment would give further oppor- 
tunity to Members to resort to the forms 
of the House for the purpose of occupy- 
ing its time, and though he quite recog- 
nised that was not a reason which would 
constitute an objection in the eyes of 
some hon. Members opposite, it was for 
that reason that he strongly hoped the 
Amendment would be rejected by a 
decisive majority. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
Mr. BRYCE said the Member for 
the University of London and the Mem- 
ber for Carnarvon argued this Amend- 
ment as if it only applied to light rail- 
ways receiving Treasury aid. If the 
object of the Amendment was merely to 
safeguard public money, he should vote 
for it, and it would have the support of 
the House ; but the Amendment went 
much further than that. It intended, in 
the words of the Mover of it, to consti- 
tute the House a Court of Appeal from 
the Light Railways Commissioners and 
the Board of Trade. Was that House 
competent to act as a Court of Appeal ? 
They had had some experience. There 
were a good many cases which came 
before the House even from public 
authorities, and they knew that there 
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was a very scanty attendance as a rule. 
Those who were requested by friends to 
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that the House of Commons was not 
competent to deal with a question of 


stay did stay, and the decisions were) this sort after midnight. 


given, not upon the statements of wit- 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: 


nesses, not upon advice given, but upon| What I said was that the Board of 
a series of allegations which could not| Trade, having the evidence before it, and 


be tested. 


He thought that those who} having heard the witnesses, was in a far 


had watched these proceedings would| better position to judge of the merits 


agree with him that the House was not 
the proper tribunal to pronounce upon 
schemes of that kind. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ ] 
If the Board of Trade was fit to carry 
out the work which the Bill put upon it, 
it was fit to make these Orders. It must 
not be supposed that the Board of Trade 
was not a judicial body. Its inspectors 
had a great deal of judicial experience, 
and did their work in a judicial way ; 
while a great deal of the other work of 
the Department was judicial work. The 
Parliamentary head was constantly in 
touch with public opinion, and was 
amenable to the House. He could not 
imagine any circumstances under which 
the Parliamentary head would be likely 
to override private rights in the heedless 
and dangerous way suggested by the 
mover of the Amendment. The position 
of landlords and of localities and the 
safety of the public would be perfectly 
well cared for, and he agreed with the 
President of the Board of Trade the 
adoption of the Amendment would 
strike a grave blow at the whole frame 
of the Bill. He hoped the House would 
not undertake the very dangerous func- 
tions which the hon. Member proposed to 
give it ; and if it did introduce the prin- 
ciple it would restrict the appeal to 
cases in which financial aid was given 
by the Treasury—cases in which, no 
doubt, the House would have a right of 
interference. 


*Mr. T. T. BUCKNILL (Surrey, 
Epsom) said that if the Board of 
Trade were simply to confirm, or 


refuse to confirm, an Order made by the 
Light Railway Commissioners he did 
not think he would vote in favour of the 
Amendment. But, under the 10th 
Clause, the Board of Trade might con- 
firm an Order with or without modifica- 
tion, as the case might require. They 
might entirely remodel an Order with- 
out laying that Order before Parliament. 
The Attorney General preferred the 
Board of Trade between the hours of 10 
and 4 to the House of Commons after 
midnight. He saw no reason for saying 


Mr. Bryce. 





than the House of Commons which had 
no materials before it. 

*Mr. BUCKNILL said the Govern. 
ment were making a new departure on a 
most important matter; and the only 
reasons they had put forward were, first, 
a saving of time, and, secondly, that the 
Board of Trade was the best tribunal 
to settle these matters. He asserted 
that the Board of Trade, although, of 
course, competent to deal with such a 
matter as this, ought not to have the 
power given to it, to modify and put into 
an altogether different shape an Order 
of the Light Railway Commissioners ; it 
ought to be confined to confirming or re- 
jecting the Orders of the Commissioners. 

Mr. BROADHURST said _ that 
several Members on the opposite side, 
including his right hon. Friend below 
him, had argued as if all Orders laid on 
the Table must be discussed. But that 
was not so. The Amendment was drawn 
to safeguard the public interest, as repre- 
sented by the Treasury and by the 
locality. Four members of any County 
Council might put the machinery of the 

3ill into operation ; public money might 
be handed over to a great railway com- 
pany, and the credit of the locality might 
be pledged. The Amendment would give 
the people of a county an opportunity of 
appealing to the House of Commons if 
they disagreed with the action of their 
County Council. There was no intention 
to cast doubt on the judicial capacity of 
the Board of Trade, but it was the House 
of Commons itself that should hold the 
purse strings and have the last word 
with the granting of public money. He 
hoped hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
take an independent line, and _ insist 
upon the House of Commons being in a 
position to safeguard not in the interests 
of the taxpayers, but in the interests of 
the ratepayers in the counties affected by 
the Bill. 

Mr. RITCHIE said if it was a ques- 
tion between the sanction of Parliament 
by Provisional Order and the proposal in 
the Bill a very strong argument might 
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be made for the former. In the case of 
a Provisional Order, the whole question, 
if there was opposition, came before a 
Committee, evidence was taken, and the 
whole matter was investigated and dealt 
with in the same way as in an ordinary 
Railway Bill. But when a former Light 
Railway Bill came before the House it 
was agreed on both sides that if pro- 
cedure by Provisional Order were 
adopted it would cause such expense 
and such delay as would prevent 
light railways being built at all. 
What was the procedure under this Bill ? 
There was, first of all, to be a public 
Inquiry before the Light Railway Com- 
missioners. Every person must be in- 
formed as to how their interests were to 
be affected, and the Commissioners would 
be bound to hear all the objections which 
might be stated. The Commissioners 
would not represent any official opinion 
at all, and would not be dependent upon 
the votes of one Party or another. They 
would be a perfectly independent body 
representing the public, and would judge 
on public grounds of the propositions 
which might be laid before them. The 
Order would then come before the Board 
of Trade, who would be bound to con- 
sider again any objections to any of the 
propositions in the Order, and would, if 
necessary, hear counsel and evidence 
upon the matter. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Epsom objected to the 
power of the Board of Trade to modify 
any Order of the Commissioners. How 
would it be possible for the Board of 
Trade to act as a Court of Appeal if they 
had not the power to make modifications ? 
To suppose, as his hon. Friend did, that 
this power of modification meant recon- 
struction of the whole framework of the 
Order, was to make a supposition of the 
wildest possible character. He was sure 
that any one who was aware of what the 
procedure was in matters of this kind 
would know that no such operation 
would take place. The Amendment pro- 
posed that after the Order had been 
carefully considered and assented to by 
these two tribunals, it should be placed 
on the Table of the House and decided, 
perhaps by a Party vote, one way or the 
other, after 12 o’clock at night, without 
hearing any evidence whatever and with- 
out the power of modification. He could 
conceive no tribunal less capable of per- 
forming such a judicial office as this. It 
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was said that there was no question of | 


expense involved in this proposal. He 
maintained that there was a very large 
question of expense involved. What 
might be the result of this procedure ? 
It might mean the destruction of the 
whole of the work which had _ been 
carried on for months, and the waste of 
the enormous expense which had been 
incurred in surveying, investigating, and 
getting up the case. He believed that if 
any company or body of persons knew 
they were liable to have the whole of 
their labour destroyed and their expen- 
diture wasted by a Party vote in the 
House of Commons, it would materially 
affect the number of Orders applied for, 
and would, in his opinion, greatly and 
almost fatally damage the operations of 
the Act. [ Hear, hear!”] These were 
the reasons which prompted him to 
decline to accept the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend, and he hoped the House 
would agree to the Bill as it stood. 

*Mr. BUCKNILL asked if it was not 
a fact that as the Bill was drawn at pre- 
sent the Board of Trade were excluded 
from hearing viva voce evidence on the 
objections lodged 4 

Mr. RITCHIE said he had an 
Amendment down on the Paper on 
Clause 9, page 6, line 23, to insert after 
the word “objection” the words “and 
give those by whom it is made an oppor- 
tunity of being heard.” 

Mr. SOUTTAR said he felt that if 
this Amendment were carried the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade might just 
as well drop the Bill altogether. The 
greatest part of the value of the Bill was 
that the matter was taken out of the 
hands of Parliament. It was the Parlia- 
mentary trouble and complication and 
expense that made it so hard to get a 
railway passed nowadays. This Measure 
had got rid of that Parliamentary com- 
plication and expense so far as light 
railways were concerned. It had not 
got rid of Parliamentary power. Nothing 
could prevent the House of Commons 
from passing a Resolution with regard to 
any light railway, if it was so disposed. 
The Amendment invited every railway 
company to lay its scheme upon the 
Table, in order that it might be con- 
sidered by the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords. Some hon. Mem- 
bers probably thought that would not 
very often be done. He believed it 
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would be done in the great majority of 
cases, and he could well conceive that 
scheme after scheme would be rejected. 
Before the scheme would be laid on the 
Table of the House hundreds of pounds 
would be spent by the promoters, and 
the President of the Board of Trade very 
truly said that they would not get pro- 
moters to run that risk if they had to 
lay the matter again in the Parlia- 
mentary cauldron, and stand the chance 
of a Party vote. He felt the President 
of the Board of Trade was absolutely 
right in the position he had taken up, 
and he would gladly support him. 

Mr. LOUGH said the President of 
the Board of Trade had admitted that a 
scheme might be materially altered by 
his Department, and that for all prac- 
tical purposes the Board of Trade might 
assent to a new scheme; and if the 
Board of Trade demanded the right to 
supervise every scheme, surely there 
should be some authority which should 
investigate the schemes of which the 
Board of Trade had finally approved. 
He believed the House was capable of 
giving votes which were not Party votes, 
and of distinguishing the subjects on 
which it was right and proper to give a 
Party vote. The difficulty which this 
Bill aimed at obviating was the expense 
of the present system of promotion in 
the House of Commons. The Bill very 
properly obviated all that expense, and 
why should they not be satisfied with 
that reward, instead of carrying it so far 
as to suspend the judgment of the House 
of Commons altogether? He thought 
the Amendment might with great safety 
be accepted by the Government. It was 
quite possible that jobbery of all kinds 
might occur in the administration of the 
drastic powers which they were giving 
to the Board of Trade and to the 
Treasury, and he said that if there was 
a disposition to facilitate a scheme 
that involved jobbery of any kind, the 
House of Commons would be, on the 
whole, a very safe tribunal to submit 
the investigation of the matter to. He 
believed the opinion of this House 
would be of the greatest value and would 
exercise a correcting influence on schemes 
which otherwise might have a prejudicial 
effect on the districts concerned. He 
thought, considering the vast scope of 
the provisions involved in the Measure, 
the Government ought to accept this 
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Amendment. In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred it would not be necessary 
to do anything, but he thought it wag 
well this protection should be given. 
CotoneL DENNY (Kilmarnock 
Burghs) supported the Amendment. He 
observed that the Board of Trade con- 
sisted of a number of permanent salaried 
gentlemen, and the only responsible man 
was the President for the time being, 
He should have every confidence in the 
present President of the Board of Trade, 
but cases might arise in which the per- 
manent officials might induce a Pregi- 
dent to carry out a scheme which would 
not be for the benefit of the country at 
large. He was in favour of limiting 
government by permanent officials, and 
that was why he should give his support 
to the Amendment. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

*Mr.F. A.CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.) had not heard one single substantial 
argument in favour of the Amendment 
before the House. It seemed to him 
that the only case that could be made 
for the Amendment would be if all 
these light railways were to be made 
out of free grants. In that event, of 
course, Parliament would naturally have 
to take the matter into consideration. 
But that was not the case; and he 
agreed with the views which had been 
presented by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade. It 
was perfectly obvious that they could 
not reinstate Parliament again without 
at once re-opening all the questions of 
evidence and expenditure, and of testing 
the whole of these proposals, so that they 
would re-enact and re-start all the cost 
and expenditure which the machinery of 
this Bill was intended to obviate. On 
the other hand, what were local autho- 
rities introduced into the matter for ex- 
cept to guard and protect local interests! 
If the House cared for the Bill at 
all they would reject the Amendment by 
a decisive majority. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK 
when— 

*Mr. SPEAKER said that, although 
the question before the House was the 
Amendment to the Amendment, he had 
allowed the Debate to cover both Amend- 
ments, because it was somewhat difficult 
to distinguish between what was specially 
pertinent to each. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had already spoken upon the 
main question, and, if he proposed to 


rose to speak, 








Light 
k again, he must confine himself to 
the Amendment to the Amendment. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: May I, on 
the merits, withdraw my Amendment ? 
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Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MARK OLDROYD (Dewsbury) 
said it seemed to him that the Amend- 
ment would render the Bill nugatory, 
and therefore he should oppose it. The 
question of Parliamentary control over 
the public purse was an important one. 
But here the amount to be dealt with 
was limited to a certain sum, and there 
was no danger of financial abuse from 
the Board of Trade having it committed 
to their discretion. The adoption of the 
Amendment would be a serious blow to 
a Bill which he should very much like 
to see tried, and, therefore, it was his 
intention to support the Government. 

THE FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY, whilst admitting the importance 
of the question raised, thought the De- 
bate had gone on long enough, and, as 
both sides of the case had been stated, 
he appealed to the House to come toa 
decision. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH remarked 
that, as the Government were not pre- 
pared to accept the general Amendment, 
he should like to ask if they would be 
prepared to accept an Amendment 
covering those cases only in which 
special grants were being made ? 

Mr. M. BIDDULPH (Herefordshire, 
Ross) considered the objections raised 
by the supporters of the Amendment 
were wholly illusory, and contended 
that there was no real danger from 
putting this matter in the hands of the 
Board of Trade. 

Mr. LOGAN said, he had a strong 
objection to light railways being made 
out of public money, but if the right hon. 
Gentleman could see his way to bringing 
the Orders before the House in regard to 
therailways that wereto be constructed by 
the aid of these free grants, it woulddisarm 
his opposition. Looking at this Bill, he 
was bound to rise in his place to say it was 
his intention to support the Amendment. 
He did so because he strongly objected 
to free grants being given out of the 
public funds of this country for the 
making of railways without the greatest 
possible checks being placed upon the 
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grants. This Bill was entirely a new 
departure, and that seemed to him an 
additional reason why they should not 
be satisfied with an Order from the Board 
of Trade sanctioning the making of these 
railways, but should insist that that 
Order should be brought for sanction and 
approval to the House of Commons. He 
took this action because he believed it 
was certain the results of the Bill would 
be detrimental to the best interests of 
the country. [Cries of “Question!”] 
That was the question. He had seen 
hon. Members, who were thus calling 
out, vote in favour of free grants, 
because they had admitted to him that 
among their constituents were a large 
number of freeholders who would benefit 
under the Bill. He was astonished at 
the warmth of the right hon. Gentleman 
at the idea of bringing forward a Pro- 
visional Order to be laid on the Table for 
the sanction of the House. What did 
the right hon. Gentleman do when it was 
a questioa of supplying the agricultural 
labourers with a few allotments whereby 
they might help to eke out a precarious 
livlihood? Provisional Orders in such 
cases must be laid on the Table of the 
House ; the labourers might starve in the 
meantime, but still they must wait until 
a Provisional Order had passed the House. 
But now, when it was a case of taxing 
the poor of this country to find money to 
make railways in out-of-the-way places 
where no men of business would think of 
making them, it was said it was quite 
good enough that the Order sanctioning 
the expenditure of the public money 
should not be laid upon the Table of the 
House. He should support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. T. R. LEUTY (Leeds, E.) could 
have supported the Amendment to the 
Amendment had it come before the House. 
But on the question of the Amendment 
to the Bill he should have to give his 
support to the Government, for reasons 
which he would briefly state. It was 
provided in the Bill that certain minor 
legislation should be put into operation 
by a Government Department. Over 
this Government Department the House 
of Commons had a certain control. 
Surely, also, when the grant included in 
the Bill was exhausted, the House of 
Commons would have to vote further 
money in the way proposed by the Billi. 
But when for the purpose of making the 
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control of Parliament more complete in 
every individual case, it was proposed to | 
give the same control to the House of | 
Lords as to the House of Commons, he | 
was bound to vote against a proposal of | 
that kind. Under the present regime | 
the opportunities that would be presented | 
to them of indulging in the happy task | 
of clipping the wings of the other House | 
would be so few, that he did not wish to 
waste one when it came in his way. 


Light 


Main Question put, “That those words | 
be there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 70 ; Noes, | 
167.—(Division List, No. 219.) | 


| 
| 
| 


Clause 11,— 


PROVISIONS WHICH MAY BE 
THE ORDER. 


An Order under this Act may contain pro- 
visions consistent with this Act for— 


MADE BY 


(a) the incorporation, subject to such excep- 
tions and variations as may be men- 
tioned in the Order, of all or any of the 
previsions of the Clauses Acts as 
defined by this Act; and 


(4) the application, if and so far as may be 
considered necessary, of any of the 
enactments mentioned in the Second 
Schedule to this Act (being enactments 
imposing obligations on railway com- 
panies with respect to the safety of the 
public and other matters) ; and 


(c) giving the necessary powers for con- 
structing and working the railway, 
including power to make agreements 
with railway and other companies for 
the purpose ; and 

(@) giving any railway company any power 
required for carrying the Order into 
effect ; and 


(e) the constitution as a body corporate of 
a company for the purpose of carrying 
out the objects of the Order; and 


(f) the representation on the managing 
body of the railway of any council who 
advance, or agree to advance, any 
td for the purpose of the railway ; 
an 


(g) authorising a council to advance or bor- 
row money for the purposes of the 
railway, and limiting the amount to be | 
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(i) the proper audit of the accounts of the 
managing body of the railway wherp 
the managing body is not a local 
authority ; and 

(J) fixing the maximum rates and charges 
for traffic ; and 

(%) in the case of a new company, requiring 
the company to make a deposit, and 
providing for the application of the 
deposit ; and 

(4) empowering any local authority to ac. 
quire the railway ; and 

(m) any other matters, whether similar to 
the above or not, which may be con- 
sidered ancillary to the objects of the 
Order or expedient for carrying those 
objects into effect 


Mr. RITCHIE moved, in Sub-sec. 
tion (a), after the word “ Act,” to insert 
the following :— 


| provided that there shall be no variations 
| of the provisions of the Lands Clauses Acts 
| except such as appear to the Board of Trade to 
| be required by the special circumstances of the 
| case, and where any such variation is made the 
Board of Trade shall make a special report to 
Parliament on the subject ; 

Mr. BRYCE contended that these 
words were unnecessary. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
| he thought the concluding words of the 
| Amendment were a wise safeguard. The 
| reason for inserting the Amendment also 
justified the concluding words. Power 
was taken to incorporate the ° Lands 
Clauses Acts with various modifications. 
It was obvious the different under- 
takings would require various slight 
modifications. The scheme of the Bill 
was to take away jurisdiction from Par- 
liament and to confer it on the Light 
Railway Commissioners ; but no Depart- 
ment or Commission ovght to have 
power to vary the general law. There- 
fore it was desirable that there should 
| be some safeguard or check in order that 
| Parliament, that the general law, was 
not contravened as it had been sometimes 
in private Bill legislation. There was 
an analogous provision in the Electric 
| Lighting Act. 
| *Mr. CHANNING said he was not 
quite satisfied that the matter was 








so advanced or borrowed, and regu-|so simple as was explained. On the 

lating the terms on which any money | face of it, it looked as if the Board 

is to be so advanced or borrowed; and/ of ‘Trade was being deprived of the 
(4) the manner in which the profits are to | power to relax the procedure under 
be divided, where an advance is made | i Laide “oO Act He should 
by a council to a light railway com-| “2 “ands Wiauses “Act. atic 
pany as part of the share capital of the like to ask in what form a special 
company ; and Report was to be made, and what would 


Mr. T. R. Leuty. 
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be the value of it. What they really 
wished to do was not to make the cost 
of land greater by diminishing the power 
of the Board of Trade to cut out what 
was really unnecessary and undesirable 
in the procedure of the Lands Clauses 
Act. This Amendment wore a suspicious 
aspect when coupled with another on the 
Paper, and he feared the effect of them 
was to compel the Board of Trade to 
give up powers which he supposed they 
intended to use, and to make the whole 
machinery of the Lands Clauses Act 
compulsorily operate in the interests of 
the landlords. 

Mr. RITCHIE said if he thought the 
Amendment would have anything ap- 
proaching to that effect he would not 
move it. It would not in the slightest 
degree hamper the Board of Trade in 
the exercise of their powers. An hon. 
Member behind him objected, by an 
Amendment on the Paper, to the Board 
of Trade having the powers to vary the 
Lands Clauses Act at all; but it was 
quite impossible for him to accept the 
Amendment. 


*Sirn ALBERT ROLLIT said he 


shared with the feeling that it was abso- 


lutely essential the proceedings should 
not be cumbersome, and this proviso 
would not encumber them. The Bill 
incorporated the Lands Clauses Act 
with such exceptions and variations as 
might be deemed to be necessary, and 
the proviso did not touch the exceptions 
at all. When the variations involved 
what was really legislation, then there 
would have to be a special Report to say 
what had really taken place. 

Dr. CLARK said the Amendment 
had to be taken in connection with that 
to Clause 13 to enable 10 per cent. com- 
pensation to be given for compulsory 
purchase. Under this clause power was 
given to the Board of Trade to make a 
variation temporarily for a temporary 
purpose, and there was no power to 
correct any mistake made by the Board 
of Trade. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said the 
Amendment was capable of a mischievous 
interpretation. To the latter part of it 
there was no objection ; it was desirable 
there should be a Report to Parliament ; 
but the other part of the Amendment 
was really mischievous. If it did not 
limit the powers of the Board of Trade, 
why should it be introduced at all ? 
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Mr. RITCHIE replied that it was 
said the words of the clause would 
enable the Board of Trade to vary the 
general law applicable to all cases. They 
wanted to make it quite clear that each 
Order was to be taken by itself, and any 
variation would apply only to the Order 
in which it was made. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said the 
words of the sub-section did not say 
that. The Bill as it stood gave the 
Board of Trade the power the right hon. 
Gentleman asked for, ‘‘ the Corpora- 
tion, subject to such exceptions and 
variation as may be mentioned in the 


Order.”’ 


Mr. RITCHIE said the word 
‘‘ variation ’’’ was qualified by the word 
** exceptions.”’ 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that 
was exactly what he thought mis- 
chievous, because the whole Bill applied 
to special and exceptional circum- 
stances. The right hon. Gentleman 
might not always have the interpre- 
tation of this Measure; and_ the 
Amendment was capable of an inter- 
pretation which would render it impos- 
sible to introduce any variations at all. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved an 
Amendment to the proposed Amendment, 
so as to make it read :— 


provided, where any such variation is made, 
the Board of Trade shall make a special Report 
to Parliament on the subject ; 


Mr. BROADHURST, as a member 
of the Grand Committee, said that no 
discussion took place there which would 
lead hon. Members to expect such an 
Amendment being submitted like that 
of the Government. His fear was that 
the Amendment would tend to make 
the proceedings under the Bill more 
costly. 


*Mr. CHARLES HARRISON (Ply- 
mouth) supported the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend. 


Mr. RITCHIE proposed that the 
Amendment should read as follows :— 


provided that there shall be no variations of 
the provisions of the Lands Clauses Acts, except 
such as appear to the Board of Trade to be re- 
quired by the special circumstances of the case, 
and where any such variation is made the Board 
of Trade shall make a special Report to Parlia- 
ment on the subject ; 
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Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said he was 
ready to accept this Amendment. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 

Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, and proposed Amendment, by 
leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed by Mr. Ritchie 
agreed to. 


On the return of Mr. Speaker, after 
the usual interval, 


Mr. CHANNING moved, in Sub- 

section (c), after the word “ purpose,” to 
insert the words :— 
and where a light railway forms a junction 
with an existing railway any right to any neces- 
sary facilities for transhipment and through 
traffic, and to adjustment of the cost of services 
and of the rates and charges received there- 
from ; 
He said that in the Memorandum to the 
Report of the Committee which sat the 
year before last, he drew attention to 
this question, and urged that any in- 
dependent company forming a light rail- 
way should have facilities for these 
through charges. 

Mr. RITCHIE assured the hon. Gen- 
tleman that the general railway law 
would apply to light railways; and as 
therefore all that he desired could be 
provided for under the Bill, his Amend- 


was unnecessary. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS moved to 

insert after “effect,” in Sub-section (d), 
the words :— 
provided that such power shall not be granted 
unless it is made subject to entire or partial 
revocation by the Board of Trade ; 
He apprehended that an Order once 
made by the Board would not be revoc- 
able. Railway companies were armed at 
all points ; they were well able to take 
care of their own interests ; they asked 
for more than they were entitled to, and 
took all that they could get. Under 
those circumstances it was only right 
and proper that an Order should be 
made subject to revocation as circum- 
stances might subsequently appear to 
warrant. 
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Mr. RITCHIE asked did the hon, 
Gentleman really think that there ought 
to be in the hands of the Board of Trade 
power to revoke an Order they had made, 
and thus render the whole thing null 
and void? He could not accept such an 
Amendment. 

Mr. CALDWELL hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would excuse him for 
giving a much better reason for not 
accepting the Amendment. 

Mr. RITCHIE: “ Hear, hear !” 

Mr. CALDWELL said that under 
Section 22 an Order could be altered or 
added to by the Board of Trade on the 
application of any person. That pro- 
vision rendered the Amendment un- 
necessary. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I am much obliged 
to the hon. Gentleman for pointing that 
out. [Laughter]. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS: My hon. 
Friend has destroyed my Amendment, 
but he has also destroyed the objection 
of the right hon. Gentleman. [Laughter], 

Mr. RITCHIE: “ Hear, hear!” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Dr. CLARK moved to insert at the 
end of Sub-section (j) the words “ the 
time within which the railway must be 
constructed.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Str ALBERT ROLLIT moved to 
insert in Sub-section (4) after “ providing 
for the,” the words “ time of making and 
the.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 12— 


APPLICATION OF GENERAL RAILWAY ACTS. 


(1.) The Clauses Acts, as defined by this Act, 
and the enactments mentioned in the Second 
Schedule to this Act, shall not apply to a light 
railway authorised under this Act except so far 
as they are incorporated or applied by the Order 
authorising the railway. 


(2.) Subject to the foregoing provisions of 
this Act and to any special provisions contained 
in the Order authorising the railway, the general 
enactments relating to railways (including the 
Railway Clearing Act, 1850) shall apply to a 
light railway under this Act in like manner as 
they apply to any other railway: and for the 
purposes of those enactments the light railway 
company shall be deemed a railway company, 
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and the order under this Act a special Act, and 
any provision thereof a special enactment. Pro- 
yided that a light railway shall not be deemed 
to be a railway within the meaning of the Act 
of the fifth and sixth years of Victoria, chapter 
seventy-nine, entitled “An Act to Repeal the 
Duties payable on Stage Carriages and on Pas- 
sengers conveyed upon Railways, and certain 
other Stamp Duties in Great Britain, and to 
grant other Duties in lieu thereof, and also to 
amend the Laws relating to the Stamp Duties,” 
and that no duties shall hereafter be levied in 
respect of passengers conveyed on a light rail- 
way constructed under this Act in respect of 
the conveyance of such passengers upon such 
railway. 


Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) moved 
in Sub-section (2), to leave out “ including 
the Railway Clearing Act, 1850.” The 
omission of the words would give effect 
to an agreement which had been arrived 
at in the Committee upstairs. The 
Amendment would have been moved up- 
stairs were it not for a ruling of the 
Chairman—which he did not at all ques- 
tion—by which the particular point at 
which the Amendment would have been 
admissible was passed. The words were 
unnecessary. The effect of leaving out 
the words would be to prevent confusion. 
Light railways made under the Bill 


would be placed on precisely the same 
footing as other railways. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 13— 


MODE OF SETTLING PURCHASE MONEY AND 
COMPENSATION FOR TAKING OF LAND. 
(1.) Where any order under this Act in- 

corporates the Lands Clauses Acts, any matter 
which under those Acts may be determined by 
the verdict of a jury, by arbitration, or by two 
justices, shall for the purposes of the Order be 
referred to and determined by a single arbi- 
trator appointed by the Board of Trade, and the 
provisions of this Act shall apply with respect 
to the determination of any such matter in lieu 
of those of the Lands Clauses Acts relating 
thereto. Provided that in determining the 
amount of disputed compensation, the arbitrator 
shall not make any additional allowance in 
respect of the purchase being compulsory. 


(2.) The Board of Trade may, with the con- 
currence of the Lord Chancellor, make rules 
fixing a scale of costs to be applicable on any 
such arbitration, and may, by such rules, limit 
the cases in which counsel are to be allowed. 


(3.) The Arbitration Act, 1889, shall apply 
to any arbitration under this Section. 

Mr. RITCHIE moved to leave out 
from “ thereto” in line 19 to end of line 
21. The provision which he proposed to 
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omit, that in determining the amount of 
compensation, the arbitrators should not 
add anything to the amount in respect 
of compulsion was inserted in the clause 
in the Grand Committee by the casting 
vote of the Chairman. As this provi- 
sion involved a considerable departure 
from practice, the Government  con- 
sidered it necessary to ask the 
House to decide whether or not it 
should stand part of the clause. It was 
well known there was no statutory 
obligation imposed upon arbitrators to 
add 10 per cent. for compulsory pur- 
chase ; but he understood it was the 
custom of arbitrators generally to add 
10 per cent. to the estimated value of 
land to be purchased compulsorily. He 
did not know what were the historic 
reasons which were given for this custom, 
but he understood that now considera- 
tion was given to the fact that when a 
man was compelled to part with 
property against his will some allowance 
was held to be due to him for compul- 
sory severance and also for the difficulty 
and inconvenience attending reinvest- 
ment. For his part he had considerable 
sympathy with these considerations, and 
they were much more forcible now than 
when the compulsory acquisition of land 
for public purposes was first introduced. 
In the Grand Committee, in support of 
the Amendment there were cited many 
cases of excessive compensation, and it 
was said there were instances in which 
land had been bought for hundreds one 
day and sold for thousands the next or 
at some early period after the purchase. 
The question raised by these cases was 
simply one of excessive valuation, and, 
whether 10 per cent. was added or with- 
held, it was quite certain that variations 
in valuation would continue. There 
might be cases in which an excessive 
valuation was given for land compul- 
sorily taken ; but clearly the 10 per 
cent. question was independent of the 
valuation, and the question which did 
arise was the machinery of arbitration 
by which the amount of compensation 
was fixed. The machinery at present 
was trial by jury, and the Bill proposed 
to adopt the totally different commercial 
mode of valuing the land to be taken by 
submitting the question to an arbitrator. 
He believed that this would have the 
effect of doing away with excessive 
valuations, which in some cases had 


x 
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amounted to a scandal. By the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator these scandals 
would be got rid of ; but the question of 
the 10 per cent. one way or the other 
did not meet the grievance. Whether it 
was added or not, you were always liable 
to excessive valuation. The precedents 
that had been quoted were the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act and the 
Allotments Act; but in his opinion 
there was a vast difference in principle 
between the cases under those Acts and 
the cases likely to arise under this Bill. 
Those two Acts were passed for national 
purposes ; the land that was secured 
under them was taken for improvements 
which were needed in the public interest. 
There might be, as he hoped there would 
be, many similar cases under this Bill. 
Many railways would be promoted in the 
public interest ; but there were likely to 
be a large number of cases of pure specu- 
lation. Some one would imagine a 
railway would pay and would project it ; 
and that was a totally different thing 
from providing land for allotment or 
dwellings for the working classes. It 


was not right or fair to say that a man 
should be debarred from getting the 


10 per cent. because the land was wanted 
for a railway, because he would be com- 
pelled to seek for other investments. But 
if he had other land which would be 
improved in value the arbitrator would 
be bound to take that into consideration. 
[‘‘ Why ?’’] I£ the other land he pos- 
sessed be improved, he was certain the 
arbitrator would take into account the 
addition to its value. [‘‘ No, no!” 
He was so informed. Whether it was 
so or not, what was to become of the 
small landowner all whose land was 
taken away from him? The question 
was constantly argued as if all the pro- 
prietors whose land was to be taken were 
large landowners. There would be a 
large number of cases in which a man’s 
whole property in land would be taken ; 
and it would be hard to say that in such 
cases the 10 per cent., should not be 
added to the compensation. It was 
because of these considerations, and 
having regard to the fact that this 
Amendment was inserted in the Bill by 
the casting vote of the Chairman of the 
Grand Committee, he asked the House 
to reverse that decision and to allow the 
arbitrators to take into consideration all 
the circumstances of the case and to give 


Mr. Ritchie 
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the ordinary additional compensation, 
He moved the omission of the words 
from the clause. 

Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock) said he had a paternal 
interest in the Amendment inserted in 
the Grand Committee which was now 
sought to get rid of. His object in 
moving it was to prevent an arbitrator 
from being hampered by an obsolete and 
somewhat clogging custom. What was 
there to justify these extraordinary pay- 
ments? There was no particular per- 
centage laid down by custom, and 
certainly not by statute. There had 
been arbitrators who had given as much 
as 50 or even 100 per cent., but now it 
had become the custom to give 10 per 
cent. He contended that if the 10 per 
cent. was to be obtainable under this 
Bill landowners would be encouraged 
and advised by their lawyers and agents 
to assume an attitude of hostility and 
hold out as long as possible in the hope 
of obtaining the utmost they could, 
when otherwise they might be willing 
to part with their land on reasonable 
terms ; and that the making of these 
railways was as much a national public 
object as the housing of the working 
classes and the obtaining of allotments. 
But he would ask the House whether 
the Bill had not been brought in for a 
great national purpose. If not, why 
had the Measure been introduced at all 4 
The right hon. Gentleman had further 
said that unless the Amendment were 
accepted a large number of these rail- 


]| ways would be made for the purposes of 


commercial speculation, and that that 
House had no right to spend public 
money in order to facilitate commercial 
speculation. He differed altogether from 
the right hon. Gentleman upon the 
point, because he thought that the Bill 
was intended to benefit the farmers and 
not to encourage railway companies to 
make these light railways for their own 
profit. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
went on to say that the arbitrators 
ought to be bound to take into consider- 
ation the value of the property to the 
person who was forced to give it up, and 
the injury that he would sustain by the 
severance of his land. He thought that 
the small landowners need have no fear 
that they would suffer under the admin- 
istration of this Bill, because they were 
amply protected by the provision of the 
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Lands Clauses Consolidation Act of 
1845, under which the damage to the 
remainder of the land was to be taken 
into account in estimating the value of 
the land actually taken. 
ground, therefore, for the suggestion 
that land would be taken under the pro- 
visions of this Bill without the land- 
owner receiving full compensation. 
thought that he was justified in referring 
to opinions which ought to carry con- 
siderable weight with hon. Members 
opposite, seeing that they were those of 


the right hon. Gentleman who was now, 
When | 
the Royal Commission on the Housing | 
of the Working Classes sat in 1885, it, 


the Secretary for the Colonies. 


was presided over by H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, and in the course of the 


examination of the right hon. Gentle- | 


H.R.H., in connection with the 


man, 


subject of the payment of the extra) 
10 per cent. in respect of compulsory | 
purchase, asked him this question :— 


“But I understand your suggestion to go 
further than that, and that you say that 
wherever local authorities wanted property they 
should have tbe power of taking it without 
paying the 10 per cent. for compulsory sale ? ” 


To which the right hon. Gentleman 
replied :— 


“Quite so, and I would carry it further, but the 
principle is already established, and established 
without opposition.” 


A few weeks after that the right hon. 
Gentleman, speaking at Ipswich, said : 


“T would give the local authorities the power of 
acquiring any land which it may be necessary 
for them to take to carry out the objects of this 
proposal or for any other public purposes.” 


He occupied a somewhat peculiar 
position in having to defend this Bill 
against its promoters. His idea of the 
Measure was that it was not brought 
forward in the interests of the railway 
companies, but in those of the public, 
and he thought that the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman applied with 
equal force to land to be taken under 
this Bill. Fair value was that which a 
willing purchaser would give to a 
willing seller in the open market. The 
arbitrators in ascertaining the value of 
the land taken ought not to be ham- 
pered by any ancient custom which 
required an additional 10 per cent. to be 
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given for compulsory sale. The words 
now sought to be omitted by the Gov- 
ernment were inserted by their own 
Committee after full discussion. If the 
Amendment were accepted it would give 
encouragement to bad landlords to resist 
their land being taken for the purposes 
of these lines, and therefore he hcped 
that hon. Members would refuse to 
adopt it. 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT said that the 
right hon. Gentleman in proposing this 
Amendment had treated it as though it 
merely involved the question of the 
payment of the extra 10 per cent. for 
compulsory purchase, but in his opinion 
it involved a much greater principle, 
which would become of immense impor- 
tance in future legislation of this class. 
He could not help thinking that, al- 
though it was legitimate, it was a some- 
what strong course for a Government 
which had had a part in the formation 


Railways Bill, 


|of the Committee to seek to reverse its 


determination after the full and ade- 
quate discussion the subject had re- 
ceived. Parliament had, and he thought 
rightly, wished that those who had their 
property taken from them should have 
full and adequate compensation, but the 
result had been in practice, that many 
public undertakings had been very 
greatly over capitalised, and the railway 
system had been handicapped to the 
extent of 30 or 40, or even 50 per cent., 
and our traders were thus placed under 
great comparative disadvantages by 
excessive railway rates. It might be 
said that 10 per cent. was not a very 
material item, but it might be the last 
straw, and he thought that to give 10 
per cent., after full compensation, 
merely for compulsory purchase, was 
materially to add to the cost of an under- 
taking. The right hon. Gentleman was 
under a great misapprehension when he 
stated to the House that the improve- 
ment of the adjoining property of the 
compensated landlord was taken into 
account ; nothing of the sort could be 
done under the Lands Clauses Act. The 
evolution of this matter was very 
singular. The hon. Member opposite 
did not put it sufficiently high when he 
said that originally 100 per cent. was 
given for compulsory purchase ; there 
had been cases where it had been as high 
as 150 per cent. The Lords Committee 
of 1845 was of opinion that as high a 
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percentage as 50 ought to be given for 
compulsory purchase, and yet, in the 
Lands Clauses Act of the same year there 
was no provision at all for that principle, 
so tuat Parliament advisedly did not 
sanction such a suggestion. The reason 
given by the Lords’ Committee of that 
date was that speculators should be called 
upon to pay largely for the rights which 
they acquired over the property of others. 
He hoped all classes would participate in 
the benefits of the Bill, which was not 
of a speculative character. It was a 
Measure of great public value, which 
had been shown in many countries to be of 
great benefit to agriculture and to trade, 
and it was for thatreason that he supported 
it. The fact that aid was to be given 
from the public purse showed that it was 
a Bill of public value. Itcouldnot be said, 
therefore, to come under the class of ob- 
jections referred to by the Committee of 
1845, and if the Bill was not a vehicle 
for speculation, those objections could 
not, therefore apply. They had two 
reasons for retaining this principle in the 
Bill, first, because the principle of the 
Bill was, he believed, in the abstract, 
right, and secondly, because, notwith- 


standing the recommendation of the 
Committee he had referred to, Parliament 
omitted from the Lands Clauses Act any 


statutory sanction of it. He desired to 
give full compensation, but he did not 
desire, at the public expense, to give 
anything more, and no custom ought to 
validate such a measure. 

Mr. BROADHURST could not 
help joining in the complaint made 
as to the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill in seek- 
ing to reverse the decision of a Grand 
Committee. This was the first occasion 
which he remembered on which a Minis- 
ter had so acted. Unfortunately, he 
himself had been engaged on a public 
matter of great importance at the time, 
or, as a Member of the Grand Com- 
mittee, he should have joined his hon. 
Friend opposite, in rendering it unneces- 
sary for the Chairman to give his casting 
vote. The object of the Bill was to 
improve agricultural and rural indus- 
tries, but the landlords would be the 
first almost to reap a benefit from it, and 
they would undoubtedly be paid a very 
liberal price for the land taken. Con- 
sequently, the House ought to withhold 
its sanction from increasing the cost by 


Sir Albert Rollit. 
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this additional 10 per cent. They de- 
sired these light railways to be cheap 
railways. Was it likely, as the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to suggest, that 
it was possible thit any railway scheme 
would take away the whole of the land 
of any owner? The probabilities were 
all in the opposite direction. The 
owners of the land adjacent would have 
enormous advantages for the working of 
the light railway if the railway was suc- 
cessful, which was an additional reason 
why they should not give them 10 
per cent. in addition to the ordinary 
price for their land which was taken. 
Railways in the past had been a mill- 
stone put round their necks in conse- 
quence of the extortionate prices given. 
He was surprised that the right hon. 
Gentleman should think it consistent 
with his duty as Minister to take this 
retrograde step that he was taking. He 
was striking a blow with his own hand, 
and the father was going to slaughter 
the children of his imagination. [A 
laugh.| He, above all people in the 
world, should avoid this, and therefore 
he should resist the proposed change. 
*Mr. HARRISON said one of the 
most material motives on which the Bill 
was based was to be found in Clause 12, 
which proposed, in the case of purchases 
of land, to except from the Act that 
customary allowance whichattached when 
applying the statutory provisions of the 
Lands Clauses Act. The proviso now 
sought by the Amendment to be removed 
from the Bill, had for its object to prevent 
the additional payment of from 10 per 
cent., 50 per cent., and 100 per cent. 
being awarded to the landowner, which by 
mere custom is now given as an addition 
tothe value and which is now by the words 
of the statute awarded under the Lands 
Clauses Act. The words limit the com- 
pensation to the value of theland. The 
addition of this 10 per cent. to 100 per 
cent. restedon no provision in the statute, 
but only on the mere allegations and 
evidence of surveyors and_ experts. 
It is an accretion to the value to be 
awarded as compensation under the Act. 
That fact was fully established in the 
Inquiry on Betterment instituted by the 
other House, over which the present 
Lord Chancellor presided. As each new 
public and national want had arisen the 
old Lands Clauses Consolidation Act 
was not always applied or necessarily 
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incorporated in every scheme. It was a 
code drawn up 50 years ago to simplify 
the drafting of private Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and to avoid the repetition and 
setting out in extenso of clauses usually 
inserted by Parliament in private Bills 
dealing with railways and such like 
commercial undertakings. In the case 
of the establishment of the great 
national and public system of drainage 
in London, the Lands Clauses Act was 
not incorporated, but the great system 
of drainage was carried through miles of 
freehold in Kent and Essex as easement 
users, and without making a single 
penny of compensation for the value of 
the land—the statutory words in the 
Act—or of its accompanying 10 per cent. 
or 20 per cent. forcompulsory sale. Again, 
only two or three years ago capital- 
ists came to that House and proposed to 
establish electric railways throughout 
London, stating, by the mouth of most 
eminent engineers, that their capitalists’ 
scheme could not be carried out if the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act were 
incorporated. Accordingly that House 
joined in appointing a Joint Committee 
with the other House to investigate the 


schemes and to consider and report, if 
they should be allowed, on the grounds 
of their being of public and national 
importance without making compensa- 
tion on the Lands Clauses Consolidation 


Act basis. The Joint Committee re- 
ported to the effect that the scheme 
should be allowed to proceed without 
applying the Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act provisions, or making any com- 
pensation at all, or paying either 10 per 
cent., or any other percentage to the 
freeholders. [Cries of ‘‘ Question, ques- 
tion.”’?] The great electric London 
railways were now being carried out 
under Acts which gave no compensation 
to the freeholders. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member, 
has rather deviated from the question in- 
volved in the proviso, which relates only 
to the 10 per cent. which is awarded 
irrespective of the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act. 

*Mr. HARRISON said he was 
endeavouring to show, as each new 
public want or scheme arose, so 
equally did the question of whether 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act 
code should or should not be applied, 
together with its incidental custom of 
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making an additional present of 10 per 
cent. to 100 per cent. over and beyond 
the value of the land to the land- 
owner. The proposed light railways were 
practically no more than tramways, and 
there was no reason why the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act should apply 
in the one case any more than in the 
other. This Bill was put forward as 
resting upon a great public and national 
necessity. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Amendment 
does not relate to the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act. It is merely a ques- 
tion whether the customary allowance 
shall be made in the case of light 
railways. 

*Mr. HARRISON was proceeding to 
argue that the customary allowance 
carried with it the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act, when 

*Mr. SPEAKER again interposed, 
and said: What the hon. Member has 
said about the Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act is not relevant to this Amend- 
ment. [Ministerial cheers. 

*Mr. HARRISON concluded by ob- 
serving that it was material for the 
purposes proposed by this Bill that the 
liability to pay this extra sum for land 
taken should not be allowed under 
any circumstances, because its existence 
might cause the line to be deviated at 
great expense to avoid having to take 
properties of landowners who would 
otherwise have to be given large compen- 
sation over and beyond the value of the 
land. 

Mr. BRYCE said this was a proposal 
to get rid of a proviso inserted in the 
Bill by the. Grand Committee. [Mr. 
Rircuie: ‘‘ By the casting vote of the 
Chairman.’’| He thought that was an 
unreasonable slur to cast upon the 
Chairman’s vote. If there was any vote 
that was of value it was that of the 
Chairman. He was the one person of 
whom they could be sure that he had 
heard the whole of the discussion, and 
his position of impartiality fitted him to 
appreciate at their true value the argu- 
ments used. Having had charge of the 
Amendment in Committee, he might say 
that the Division was not on Party 
lines, the Amendment being supported 
by a considerable number of Gentlemen 
opposite. It was a very unusual course 
for a Minister to move to disagree with 
a Grand Committee. He did not deny 
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the right ; but it was a course only to 
be justified in very extreme circum- 
stances. If it were often followed it 
would very much diminish the value and 
weight of procedure by Grand Commit- 
tee. The right hon. Gentleman had 
referred to the Allotments Bill and the 
Housing of the Working Classes Bill as 
the cases in which Parliament had 
excluded the 10 per cent., and he had 
endeavoured to distinguish them from 
this case by saying they were national 
objects. But light railways were ad- 
mittedly a national object because the 
Government had gone further than in 
the case of the Allotments Bill, and had 
proposed a grant of public money. 
Such a grant could only be justified on 
the ground that this was an object of 
national importance which it was desir- 
able to encourage. The case really came 
to this. It had been their belief that 
light railways would be a benefit to the 
locality. It had been their hope that 
landowners would perceive this and 
would be disposed to give their land 
upon reasonable terms. [ ‘* Hear, 
hear!’’| But the result of continuing 
the extra 10 per cent. would be that 
they might havea number of landowners 
disposed to give their land upon reason- 
able terms ; but one selfish and grasping 
man might stand out because he knew 
that if it was taken compulsorily he 
would get the extra 10 per cent. 
Therefore a great deal of land which 
probably would otherwise be taken by 
agreement upon moderate and reason- 
able terms would incur the expenses of 
arbitration and the additional 10 per 
cent. for compulsory purchase merely 
because one stiff and selfish man was 
determined to stand out. They desired 
to remove from such a landlord the 
inducement he would have under the 
existing custom, and that was the 
reason why the Amendment was 
adopted by the Grand Committee. It 
was not a custom which had any Parlia- 
It grew up a long 
time ago amongst surveyors themselves, 


mentary sanction. 


Mr. Bryce. 
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and it had, unfortunately, become con- 
solidated, so that now it required a 
declaration of that House in order to 
prevent surveyors from following it. It 
was eminently the time for them to put 
a check upon the proceeding when they 
were passing a Bill which was for the 
benefit of agriculturists and which would 
confessedly benefit the landowners of 
the district through which the railway 
passed and for which they were going to 
vote public money. They desired to 
give the true value, the whole of the true 
value, but no more than the true value 
of the land. Relying upon the prece- 
dents of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act and of the allotment pro- 
visions of the Local Government Act, 
1894, he put it to the House that they 
would not be taking a new or dangerous 
step, but a step which was in con- 
formity with the recent tendency of their 
legislation, if they retained the modifica- 
tion which the Grand Committee intro- 
duced. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
many hon. Members, including the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken, 
had stated it was a common practice to 
award 10 per cent. for damage and 
severance. Such a thing had never been 
done for years—he believed never had 
been done at all—and he spoke with 
some little experience of these cases. The 
compulsory allowance was made simply 
and solely in respect of the value of the 
land. He did not think the case was 
very much improved by the kind of 
language used by the hon. Member for 
Leicester. This proviso, be it in the Bill 


or out of it, had nothing in the world 


to do with the value, extortionate or 
otherwise, put upon the land. They had 
for years past been dealing with these 
cases under a system under which men 
of moderation, of integrity, and of 
credit had acted as arbitrators, and it 
was absurd to suggest that, during the 
last 30 years at all events, there had 
been extortionate or extravagant awards 
made in respect of the value of the land. 
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[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] With a full know- 
ledge of his position in this matter, he 
could say that of the hundreds of cases 
he had had to conduct both for railway 
companies and for claimants, he did not 
remember one award of an arbitrator 
which could properly be called extrava- 
gant or extortionate or justify the 
language which had been used. It 
seemed to be assumed, in reference to 
this 10 per cent., that everybody was a 
Jandowner who had a great amount of 
property, that he was a man who could 
prevent a railway from being made, and 
was going to sit down upon his acres 
and decline to let the railway come 
unless he received this compulsory allow- 
ance. That was not the instance in 
which this proviso would operate. Toa 
large extent the bulk of the land would 
be taken, and would require to be taken, 
for these railways from landowners 


who would either take shares or would 
give the land or contribute at a low 
price the land that was required. The 


Member for Leicester said it was per- 
fectly ridiculous to suppose that these 
light railways would require to go 
through property the whole of which 
would be taken, or that a cabbage gar- 
den would require to be taken. If these 
railways were to be of any use at all 
they could not end in the open air. 
They must get to the villages and the 
towns and into the roads. If they 
wanted to make a terminus or station, 
however limited its area might be, they 
must bein the neighbourhood of a road, 
and within that area the frontagesof small 
houses and their gardens would be taken. 
He would undertake to say that for the 
last quarter or half mile in many of the 
villages of the eastern counties, where it 
was most desirable they should be con- 
structed, these railways, if they were to 
be of use to the public, must run through 
the back gardens, and cut off portions of 
the allotments of small owners. Their 
land would derive no benefit from the 
railway, and yet they were asked to say 
that these men should, under no circum- 
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stances, get this 10 per cent. It would 
not be equitable or in accordance with 
those principles of compensation recog- 
nised by prudent and moderate men as 
being just if they were to agree to such 
a proposition. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] This 
10 per cent. did no more than justice, 
and he could give case after case in his 
own personal experience where the 
award had not done anything more than 
give the bare purchase value of the land, 
without in any way recouping the owner 
for the fact that it had been taken com- 
pulsorily. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’?] He was 
satisfied that in a large number of cases 
the allowance of 10 per cent. would be 
just and only just, and therefore he was 
thankful his right hon. Friend had taken 
the course of asking the House of Com- 
mons to reverse the decision which was 
arrived at by the casting vote of the 
Chairman of the Grand Committee. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 

Sir FRANK LOCKWOOD (York) 
had listened with the greatest attention, 
and he hoped with all imaginable re- 
spect, to the Attorney General who, no 
doubt, had very great experience in that 
class of cases in particular with which 
those estimable gentlemen, for whom he 
had such unbounded respect, appeared, 
on the one side or the other, to give 
testimony to the value of land. Ap- 
parently his hon. and learned Friend, 
being so well content with the awards 
that had been made, was willing to give 
testimonials of the highest description 
both to those who swore up the land,and 
those who swore the land down. 
[ Laughter. | 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
referred to the arbitrators. 

Sir F. LOCKWOOD understood the 
hon. and learned Member to refer to 
those highly honourable gentlemen who 
were surveyors. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
said arbitrators distinctly more than 
once. 

Sir F. LOCKWOOD remarked that 
it did not matter, for, after all, the man 
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who was a witness one day was an arbi- 
trator the next. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
During his short experience of cases of 
that description he had very often seen 
a gentleman called into the witness-box 
one day to give evidence before a mem- 
ber of his own profession, and then the 
week after the position was reversed— 
the gentleman who was the witness 
being arbitrator, and the gentleman who 
was arbitrator witness, whilst his hon. 
and learned Friend was generally before 
them. [LZaughter.]| He did not agree 
in the least with what his hon. and 
learned Friend said with regard to these 
awards. The witnesses who were called 
on the one side and the other differed in 
a most remarkable degree. Those who 
were called on behalf of the claimant 
exhausted every possible element in esti- 
mating the value of the land. There 
was not a stick, stone, or brick that had 
not the full valuation put upon it, and 
then, when everything had been piled 
up, this 10 per cent. was added for abso- 
lutely nothing. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 


Although his practice had not led him 
so much into those exalted spheres in 
which his hon. and learned Friend had 


moved — professionally, he meant— 
[laughter|—his experience of a more 
limited description had been that these 
awards were eminently unsatisfactory. 
{** Hear, hear !’’] There was an amount 
of exaggeration on the part of the wit- 
nesses which was most strongly to be 
condemned, and when they had done 
their best and inflated the price of the 
land till the bubble had almost burst, 
this wretched 10 per cent. was added 
for nothing. It seemed to him to be a 
remarkably strong order for the House 
to be asked to reverse the decision of the 
Grand Committee. Why should they 
not give due weight to the casting vote 
of the Chairman of that Committee ? 
If no weight was to be attached to it 
they had better takeitaway. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’?] As to the cabbage garden 
question, if a man parted with his land 
as a cabbage garden he was paid for it 
Sir F. Lockwood. 
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as a cabbage garden, and for his back 
or front garden, as it happened to be, 
he got his full price. The 10 per cent, 
was not in relation to gardens back or 
front, but was to be applied to agricul- 
tural or occupation land. If there was 
anything in the argument of the At- 
torney General, the cabbage or back 
garden proprietor ought to have 20 per 
cent. The fact was, this was a rule of 
thumb which had grown up amongst 
surveyors. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] There 
was no statutory authority for it. He 
was glad that the House of Commons 
had been strong enough before now to 
put a stop to the practice, and he hoped 
the House would be strong enough to 
do so on the present occasion. [Cheers. ] 

Mr. LOGAN said that an eminent 
man, Mr. Samuel Laing, who was for 
some years a Member of the House, and 
had been for many years chairman of 
one of the leading southern railways, 
had stated on the platform and in print 
that it was an undoubted fact that the 
landlords of this country had charged 
the railway companies £50,000,000 
more than the land was worth for the 
land they had sold, presumably for the 
benefit of the community. This, in 
plain English, meant that they were in 
receipt of an income of over £2,000, 000 
a year, which they had derived from the 
excessive value which they had obtained 
for their land. There was no analogy 
between the case of England and conti- 
nental countries. On the Continent the 
number of landowners was so great that, 
allowing them to charge 10 per cent. in 
addition to the fair value of the land, it 
did not impose any hardship on the 
community. In France, there were no 
fewer than 5,000,000 of proprietors of 
land, and in Prussia there were 800,000 
day labourers who owned and cultivated 
their own land. The Amendment pro- 
posed to give the owners of land 10 per 
cent. more than the land was fairly 
worth. The free grants under the Bill 
were charitable doles from the com- 


munity. [Cries of ‘“Oh!’?] These 
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light railways were supposed to be for 
the benefit of the community. If they 
were landowners they ought to give the 
land for nothing ; if not, they ought not 
to expect for it more than its fair market 
value. If they were paid more, a great 
injustice would be done to the general 
community, and particularly to those 
who lived in large towns. The fair 
market value they were willing, on the 
Opposition side of the House, that the 
landowners should receive ; more than 
that the landlords were not entitled to 
ask. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said it was a 
question of fair market value or artificial 
value. In 1884 the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham said :— 

“T propose that a local authority should have 


power in every case to take land compulsorily, 
at its fair value, for any public purpose.” 


[Opposition cheers.| The right hon. 
Gentleman went on to give a definition 
of fair value :— 


“T think the fair value would be the agri- 
cultural value of the land to be taken.’ 


He asked the right hon. Gentleman how 
he was going to reconcile his vote to- 
night with his declarations in 1884, 
because it would be perfectly monstrous 
to call upon these poor people to pay an 
extortionate price to the landlords who 
had shown them so little consideration. 
[Opposition cheers.| In 1887, when a 
similar proposition was before the House, 
the right hon. Gentleman voted in sup- 
port of paying a fair price to the land- 
lord as against an artificial value. He 
also gave evidence before the Committee 
on the Housing of the Working Classes. 
In that evidence he said distinctly that 
a fair market value ought to be paid for 
cottages. These railways could not be 
made without subsidies ; how could the 
Secretary for the Colonies vote for the 
payment of the additional 10 per cent. 
in these cases? In Section 5 of the Bill 
it was made a condition that the pro- 
moters of a railway should be fairly met 
by the landowners of the district. The 
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majority might act fairly and be content 
with the fair value of the land; but a 
minority might hold out and get the 
additional 10 per cent. 

Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington- 
shire) said before the Closure was moved 
it was well they should endeavour to 
realise what was the object with which 
it was proposed they should go back on 
what had been established as the opinion 
of the House on several occasions. In 
1893, and again in 1894, upon the Scotch 
Local Government Bill, the House laid 
down the principle that it would not 
assent to the giving of this extraordinary 
compensation in the case of compulsory 
purchase. What was the reason for the 
departure which it was proposed to make 
now? The Bill proposed to take land for 
public purposes, for purposes which were 
strictly in the interests of the public 
in general, as distinguished from any- 
body in particular. Therefore the public 
ought not to be called upon to pay extra- 
ordinary prices ranging from 10 to 50 
per cent. over market value at the dic- 
tation of surveyors and expert witnesses. 
Why was it asked that they should do 
so? Because in some Bills the word 
compulsion was used. On that account 
they were to pay, not for anything lost 
by the landowner, but simply for the fact 
that it was a compulsory purchase. They 
were now asked to reverse a decision 
which had been come to by the House on 
two or three occasions. The obvious 
explanation appeared to be that this 
Measure, like the Rating Bill and other 
Bills, was based upon the principle of 
putting money into the pockets of the 
landowners. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS rose, where- 
upon 

Mr. RITCHIE claimed to move, 
“ That the Question be now put.” 


Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” ‘ 


The 


House divided :—Ayes, 208 ; 
Noes, 81.—(Division List, No. 220.) 
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Question put accordingly, “ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Bill.” 


The House divided:— Ayes, 90; 
Noes, 201.—(Division List, No. 221.) 


Mr. CALDWELL moved to add at 
end of the section, the following words :— 


provided that in determining the amount 
of compensation the arbitrator shall have regard 
to the extent to which the remaining and con- 
tiguous lands and hereditaments belonging to 
the same proprietor may be benefited by the 
proposed light railway. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved to insert 
after “which” in the new sub-section 
the words “ the costs of.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 15,— 


EXPENSES OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


(1.) The council of any county, borough, or 
district may pay any expenses incurred by them 
and allowed by the Light Railway Commis- 
sioners with reference to any application for an 
order authorising a light railway under this 
Act, in the case of a county council as general 
expenses, in the case of a borough council out 
of the borough fund or rate, and in the case of 
a district council other than a borough council 
as general expenses under the Public Health 
Acts. 


Provided that any such expenses and any 
expenses payable in like manner under this Act 
if incurred by a county council may be declared 
by the Order authorising the railway or, in the 
event of an unsuccessful application for such an 
order, by the Light Railway Commissioners, to 
be exclusively chargeable on certain parishes 
only in the county, and those expenses shall be 
levied accordingly as expenses for a special 
county purpose under the Local Government 
Act, 1888. 


(2.) Where the council of any county, borough 
or district are authorised to expend any money 
by an Order authorising a light railway under 
this Act, they may raise the money required,—- 


(a) if the expenditure is capital expendi- 
ture, by borrowing in manner authorised 
by the Order ; and 


(b) if the expenditure is not capital expen- 
diture, as if it was on acrount of the 
—— of an application under this 

ct. 
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(3.) The Board of Trade may from time to 
time on the application of any council e 
subject to the limitations of this Act, the limit 
of the amount which the council are authorised 
by an Order under this Act to borrow, or to 
advance to a light railway company, and the 
limit so extended shall be substituted for the 
limit fixed by the Order. 


(4.) Where an Order under this Act authorises 
any council to borrow for the purposes of a 
light railway, suitable provision shall be made 
in the Order for requiring the replacement of the 
money borrowed within a fixed period not 
exceeding sixty years, either by means of a sink- 
ing fund or otherwise, 


(5.) Any profits made by a council in respect 
of a light railway shall be applied in aid of the 
rate out of which the expenses of the council in 
respect of the light railway are payable. 


The following Amendment stood on 
the Paper in the name of Mr. Catp- 
WELL: To move in Sub-section (1), after 
the word “ Act,” to insert the words— 
and the amount thereof shall be raised by a 


rate imposed along with but as a separate rate 
from the rate imposed. 


Mr. LUTTRELL had put down the 
following Amendment: After the same 
word “ Act,” to insert the words— 
and the same shall be payable one-half by the 
owner and the other half by the occupier of 
lands and hereditaments within the said county, 
borough, or district, as the case may be, and 


shall be raised by a rate imposed along with, 
but as a separate rate from, the rate imposed. 


*Mr. SPEAKER ruled both Amend- 
ments out of order, on the ground that 
no proposal to make persons pay a rate 
for which they were not hitherto liable 
could be moved on the Report stage of 
a Bill. Both Amendments would throw 
the burthen wholly on the ratepayers, 
whereas the Bill threw it in some cases 
on the Borough Fund, which was not 
always replenished solely by rates. The 
second Amendment also made owners 
liable where they were not liable before. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX: On a point of 
Order, I desire to ask, Mr. Speaker, 
whether it would be in order to move 
that the occupier should pay the rate 
as imposed and deduct from his rent part 
of the amount? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No; if the hon. 
Member will look a little further down 
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the Paper he will find two Amendments 
down to that effect, which I propose to 
rule out of order. ae gpre. The 
next Amendment, which stands in 
the name of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lanark, is out of order as it stands, as 
it is impossible to make sense of it. 

Mr. CALDWELL rose to move to 
leave out the words ‘‘ fund or.’’ 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That, again, I 
must rule out of order, as it is open to 
exactly the same objection that I took 
just now to the hon. Member’s former 
Amendment. The two next Amendments 
standing in the names of the hon. Mem- 
br for Mid Lanark and the hon. 
Member for Tavistock-—one of which 
proposes that the owner shall pay half 
the rate direct, and the other that it 
shall be deducted from the rent—are 
also out of order, for the reason I 
have already given. The Amendment 
standing in the name of the hon, Member 
for West Denbighshire is also out of 
order, because it proposes that every 
occupier shall be entitled to deduct the 
rate from his rent. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.) asked whether he would 


Light 


not be in order in moving the first part 
of his Amendment, which referred only 
to the machinery for the collection of 
the rate ? 


Mr. RITCHIE said he had an 
Amendment that came before that, 
namely, to leave out from the first 
“any,’’ in line 19, down to ‘‘ may,”’ 
in line 20, and to insert ‘‘ expenditure 
incurred by the County Council under 
this Act.’’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Mr. JONATHAN SAMUEL 
(Stockton) moved an Amendment to 
make it compulsory, instead of optional, 
as provided by the Bill, on the Com- 
missioners to declare the expenses 
incurred by a County Council with 
reference to an application for an Order, 
or any expenses payable, under the Act 
tv be exclusively chargeable on certain 
parishes only in the county. <A District 
Council might apply and obtain an Order 
authorising a railway, and the Council 
would be charged exclusively with the 
cost of construction. If the County 
Council were to obtain authorising 
Orders for the construction of railways, 
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and the cost were not charged exclusively 
to the districts directly benefited, the 
District Council which undertook to 
construct its own railway would also 
pay through the county rate its pro- 
portion of the expenses of the rail- 
ways constructed by the County 
Council. He contended that unless it 
was made compulsory on the Commis- 
sioners to adopt this course, some Dis- 
trict Councils might be very unjustly 
affected. In a large county, such, for 
instance, as the county of Durham, it 
was possible that under the clause as it 
stood a district which was miles distant 
from the railway might be charged with 
some of the expenses. This clause as it 
stood would stop any progress being 
made in the construction of light rail- 
ways, for the reason that if a District 
Council made an application for powers 
to construct such a line, the County 
Council would decline to entertain any 
other proposal unless the District 
Council making it undertook to pay all 
the costs of that construction. In his 
view, therefore, the Order as to expenses 
to be made by the Railway Commis- 
sioners should be compulsory and not 
optional. 


Railways Bill. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘may’ 
stand part of the Bill.’’ 


The House divided :— Ayes, 205 ; 
Noes, 68.—(Division List, No. 222.) 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS moved, 
at the end of Sub-section (1), after 
** 1888,” to insert the following words :— 


Provided also, that every inc ease of rate 
levied for the purposes of this Act shall in all 
precepts for the levy thereof be described as a 
separate item of rate. 


Mr. RITCHIE said he was unable 
to accept the Amendment, but he would 
assent to the principle by moving, at the 
end of Clause 15, the following new sub- 
section :— 

(6) Where a rate is levied for meeting any 
expenditure under this Act, the demand note 
for the rate shall state in a form prescribed by 


the Local Government Board the proportion of 
the rate levied for that expenditure. 


Mr. ROBERTS said he was prepared 
to accept the Amendment indicated by 
the right hon. Gentleman. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. CALDWELL moved, in Sub- 
section (3) to leave out “Board of 
Trade,” and to insert “ Light Railway 
Commissioners,” as the authority whose 
assent is necessary to any scheme. 


Question, “ That the words ‘ Board of 
Trade’ stand part of the Bill,” put, and 
agreed to. 


And, it being Midnight, further pro- 
ceeding on consideration, as amended, 
stood adjourned. 


Bill, as amended, to be further con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


EDINBURGH GENERAL REGISTER 
HOUSE (RE-COMMITTED) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Thursday 
next. 


PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) 
(RE-COMMITTED) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Thursday 
next. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


GLASGOW PARLIAMENTARY DIVISION 
BILL. 


On the Order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


The LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
GraHAM Murray, Buteshire) explained 
that without making any alteration in 
the law the Bill simply redescribed the 
wards of Glasgow by means of territorial 
boundaries. 


Read a Second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 
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TRUCK BILL. 
Consideration, as amended by the 


Standing Committee, deferred till Mon. 
day 15th June. 
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EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES 
BILL. [a.1.] 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (PORTS) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 


next. 


CONCILIATION (TRADES DISPUTE) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONIRS’ NAMES 
BILL. 


Committee deferred till 


next. 


Thursday 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 
Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Thursday next. 


BURGLARY BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


TELEGRAPH 
Second Reading 
day next. 


MONEY BILL. 
deferred till Thurs- 


FINANCE BILL. 
Committee deferred till 
next. 


Thursday 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
[GUARANTEE]. 


Resolution reported. 


“That it is expedient to authorise the 
Treasury to guarantee the interest, at the rate 
of three per cent. on £260,000 of the capital of 
the West Highland Railway Company, and to 
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y asum of money, not exceeding £30,000, to 
that company ; and to authorise the payment, 
out of moneys to be provided by Parliament, 
and, if those moneys are insufficient, out of the 
Consolidated Fund, of such sums as may be 
necessary for those purposes.” 


Mr. STRACHEY asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury in what respect the 
Government proposals differed from the 
previous Bill; whether the Committee 
of experts had reported upon this matter, 
and, if so, was he going to lay the 
Report on the Table of the House ; and 
also, whether the landlords through 
whose land the railway would pass had 
given their land free ? 

*TuE SECRETARY To toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) 
said in reply to the last question, 
that he did not know, one way 
or the other, whether the land- 
lords had given any undertaking to 
that effect. There was no difference 
in the present Bill as compared with the 
Bill of the late Government. The only 
variation was that the deductions from 
the 50 per cent. of the receipts payable 
in respect of the guarantee were limited 
to the Government Duty and certain 
rates. The report of the experts in 1891, 
he was informed, had already been pre- 
sented to the House. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) said this proposal was first put 
forward by. the last Conservative Ad- 
ministration. The right hon. Gentleman 
would not deny that. 

*THE CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER: I do. 

Mr. DALZIEL: It was promised by 
that Conservative Administration. The 
right hon. Gentleman would not deny 
that. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER: I do. 

Mr. DALZIEL said that when the 
matter was last before the House he 
read an announcement which purported 
to be a telegram from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer himself to a Conservative 
candidate, in which he promised that the 
Government would bring it forward. 
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The right hon. Gentleman would not dis- 
pute that fact. It was true the late 
Government brought forward a Resolu- 
tion with regard to this matter, but it 
was stated that they did so not because 
they were peculiarly in love with it, but 
because they felt themselves bound by 
the pledge which had been given by 
their predecessors. It was, therefore, 
beside the mark to talk of this Bill as 
the Bill of the late Government. He 
was surprised at the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman with regard to the 
landlords and their land. The landlords 
were the promoters of this matter, and 
were bringing pressure to bear on. 
the Government, and yet the right 
hon. Gentleman had not taken the 
trouble to acquaint himself with the fact 
of whether they were giving their land 
free or not. The secret of the opposition 
to this matter was that, as they con- 
tended, the landlords were not showing 
the public spirit which landlords were 
asked to show in England, and that they 
themselves were going to gain a large 
pecuniary benefit from the very scheme 
that they were proposing. Then there 
was the point with regard to representa- 
tion. Surely, it was not too much to ask, 
when they were going to pledge the 
public credit to this enormous extent, 
that they should have some kind of 
representation in regard to the money 
that was to be spent. He would not 
dispute whether the Report of the ex- 
perts had been presented to the House 
or not, but he was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman would not dispute that that 
committee of experts reported against 
the line which they were now proposing 
to have. It was perfectly clear that 
there were other considerations in 
this matter beside that of the line. 
He wished to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether, if this was 
allowed to go to-night, he would under- 
take, when the Bill was brought for- 
ward, that they should have an oppor- 
tunity before 12 o'clock at night to 
consider the matter in all its bearings. 


Railway (Guarantee). 
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In view of the importance of the matter 
it was not too much to ask. 

*TuHe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER said the hon. Member sug- 
gested that the Government were not 
anxious to hear facts. But the hon. 
Member’s speech was not entirely com- 
posed of facts. [Cheers.] He stated 
that the Bill was promoted by the land- 
owners. As a matter of fact, he himself 
believed it would be of slight advantage 
to the landowners. The persons to 
whom it would be of great and vital 
advantage were the fishermen of the 
west coast of Scotland, and by these 
fishermen, in more than one place, he 
was informed that the hon. Member was 
burnt in effigy lastautumn. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. DALZIEL: Immediately after 
the House rose I was in the vicinity, 
and had one of the best receptions I ever 
had in my life. 

*THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER was afraid the hon. Mem- 
ber had not had much experience of good 
receptions. However that might be, 
the hon. Member stated that the late 
Government were pledged to bring in 
this Measure on account of the pledge of 
the previous Conservative Government. 
That was contrary tothefact. The fact 
was that the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
made an offer of the precise terms in- 
cluded in this Bill to those connected with 
the district. That offer was not accepted 
at the time, and the late Government 
were perfectly free to deal with the 
matter as they thought fit. In the 
exercise of their discretion, having care- 
fully examined the subject, they made 
the identical proposal to the last Parlia- 
ment that was being made now. The 
only change was that in the agreement 
they concluded with the promoters of 
the Bill, and which virtually bound 
them and the present Government to 
introduce the Bill, certain deductions 
were allowed from the 50 per cent. 
receipts from traffic on the railway, 
which was to go to the Government 


Mr. Dalziel. 
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against the guarantee. On inquiry, 
it appeared to him that the deduc. 
tions allowed were too large, and 
after negotiations with the promoters 
these were cut down, and under the 
agreement now concluded, no deductions 
were to be allowed, except for certain 
rates and taxes. Reasonable opportunity 
would be given for discussion on the 
Second Reading. He could not give 
any promise as to whether it should be 
before 12 o’clock. If hon. Members 
opposite would treat the Government 
reasonably, they would treat them 
reasonably. He asked the House to 
confirm the Resolution of the Com- 
mittee, and allow the Bill to be intro- 
duced. 

Mr. LOUGH said the right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that they were 
justified in their opposition. 

*THeE CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: The hon. Member is 
wrong even there. [Zaughter.| I may 
tell him why—because I made an agree- 
ment with the promoters last Session by 
which similar concessions were tc be 
made. 

Mr. LOUGH regretted that the right 
hon. Gentleman was not able to make 
an announcement. 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: You did not give us an 
opportunity for the discussion of the 
Bill. 

Mr. LOUGH hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would not say that. They 
were only too anxious the Bill should be 
discussed. With great respect to the 
right hon. Gentleman, hon. Members 
had to do their duty in the House, 
whether they were burnt in effigy or not. 
He wanted to know why this proposal 
had been kept back so long, and why 
the arrangements which might be neces- 
sary in the circumstances could not be 
carried out under the Light Railways 
Bill. The price asked in this Resolution 
was 3 per cent. interest for 30 vears ; 
but he thought that 2 per cent. for 15 
or 20 years would be quite enough, and 
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would induce the North British Com- 
pany to make the line. He would be 
glad to know before the House made up 
this amount by guarantee under this 
Bill, whether the Railway Passenger 
Duty would apply to the line, and whe- 
ther attention had been directed only to 
the new line to be constructed, or 
whether the Government had taken into 
consideration the advantage that might 
accrue to the whole system of the North 
British Railway Company. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had met them 
reasonably in promising a fair oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of the Bill, and 
if the Committee might understand that 
it would be taken before 12 o’clock at 
night, the Resolution might be agreed to. 

Mr. T. P. WHITTAKER (York, 
W.R., Spen Valley) asked whether the 
landlords were going to provide the land 
free 4 

Mr. PHILIP STANHOPE (Burnley) 
thought it was undesirable in the in- 
terests of the House to discuss a Bill in 
detail on the Motion to introduce it. 
The proper time was when the Bill was 
in print. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr, 
Hanbury. 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY GUARANTEE 
BILL, 


‘For authorising the Treasury to 
guarantee the interest on certain capital 
of the West Highland Railway Com- 
pany, and pay a sum of money to that 
Company,” Ipresented accordingly, and 
read the First time; to be read a Second 
time upon Thursday next, and to be 
printed. —{ Bill 273. | 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) 
BILL [u.1.] 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next, 
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RAILWAY ASSESSORS (SCOTLAND) 
SUVERANNUATION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


CABS (LONDON) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 


[Progress, 2nd June. | 


New clause,— 


WIFE OR HUSBAND MAY GIVE EVIDENCE. 


Page 2, after Clause 4, insert the 
following clause :— 

Any person charged with any offence in this 
Act mentioned, and the wife or husband of such 


person shall be competent, but not compellable 
to give evidence.’’—/Mr. H. D. Greene.) 


Clause read the First and Second 
time. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE moved to 
report Progress. 


Mr. LOUGH suggested that some 
explanation of the new clause should be 
given. 

*Mr. GREENE said that the clause 
simply enabled the person accused and 
his or her wife or husband to give evi- 
dence. A similar clause, he believed, 
was introduced five times last Session, 
and no objection had been taken to it. 


Mr. CALDWELL said that he 
specially objected to the new clause, 
though he had no objection to the Bill. 
It was introducing a change in the law 
of evidence for these cases. 


Mr. LOUGH said that the clause had 
better be withdrawn. 


Mr. H. LEWIS said that if the hon. 
Member refused to withdraw the clause, 
he had no one but himself to blame for 
the delayed progress of the Bill. 


Objection being taken to further pro- 
ceeding, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his report to the House. 


Prisoners 


Committee to report Progress ; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILI. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
{15th May] further adjourned till 
Monday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT 
AND FARNBOROUGH) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 


Consideration, as amended by the 
Standing Committee, deferred till Tues- 
day next. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till to-morrow. 


LIVERPOOL COURT OF PASSAGE BILL 


As amended, considered ; to be read 
the Third time to-morrow. 


CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


VEHICLES (LIGHTS) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday 
18th June. 
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TROUT FISHING CLOSE TIME 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Thursday 
next. 
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BOARDS OF GUARDIANS AND 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred till 


next. 


Thursday 


HOUSES IN TOWNS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


LIBEL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 2nd July. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
(PUBLIC HEALTH RATING) (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day 18th June. 


DISTRICT COUNCILS | 
(WATER SUPPLY FACILITIES) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
18th June. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND 
(LOCAL AUTHORITIES) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till 


morrow. 


To- 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


PRISONERS’ EVIDENCE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next, 


House adjourned at Twenty-five 
minutes before One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, 5th June 1896. 


GAS AND WATER WORKS FACILITIES 
ACT, 1870. 
Paper [presented 4th June] to be 
printed.—| No. 213.] 


GAS AND WATER WORKS FACILITIES 
ACT, 1870. 
Paper [presented 4th June] to be 
printed.—| No. 214.] 


TRAMWAYS ACT, 1870. 
Paper [presented 4th June] to be 
printed.—| No. 215.] 


INCOME TAX ASSESSMENTS, 1895. 

Return presented,— relative thereto 
(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 165, of Session 1894) [ordered 27th 
May 1895; Mr. Bartley|; to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed.—[No. 216.] 


INCOME TAX. 

Return presented,— relative thereto 
(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 39, of Session 1892) [ordered 27th 
August 1895; Mr. Thomas Ellis]; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 217.] 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


CITY AND SOUTH LONDON RAILWAY 
BILL. 


On the consideration of this Bill, as 
amended, 


*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
8.) offered the following clause :— 


LANDS AND BUILDINGS IN THE PARISH 
OF ISLINGTON TO CONTINUE LIABLE 
TO RATES. 


The company shall in respect of all lands and 
buildings acquired by them under the powers of 
this Act within the parish of Islington be liable 
to and pay all the rates and contributions levi- 
able in respect of such lands and buildings, as if 
the company were assessed in respect of such 
lands and buildings in the valuation list in force 
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for the parish or place within which such lands 
and buildings are situate, at the time the com- 
pany acquire such lands and buildings whether 
such lands and buildings be occupied or vacant, 
and shall continue liable to and pay all such 
rates and contributions until the undertaking 
shall be completed and assessed, or liable to be 
assessed to the before-mentioned rates and con- 
tributions, or until such of the said lands and 
buildings as may not be required for the pur- 
poses of the undertaking shall have been other- 
wise duly assessed or liable to be assessed, and 
become liable to the before-mentioned rates and 
contributions. 

He said he begged to move the insertion 
of the clause which appeared upon the 
Paper in his name, and he did so on 
behalf of the local authority of the 
constituency which he had the honour 
of representing. He thought that he 
might say that Parliament had always 
shown great respect for the wishes of 
local authorities where those authorities 
were actuated only by a desire for the 
public interest, which was the case 
in the present instance. The object of 
the clause was to require the payment 
by the railway company of the rates in 
respect of the property which they had 
taken for the purposes of their line 
during the time occupied in the con- 
struction of the railway. That was all 
that the clause proposed ; because, of 
course, after the line was finished, it 
would be rateable in the ordinary way. 
He admitted that this was a somewhat 
late stage of the Bill at which to make 
this proposal, but the necessity for 
making it now was imperative. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said that as the 
clause proposed to put a greater tax 
upon the railway company, it was out of 
order on the Report stage. 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT said that, 
of course, he accepted the ruling of the 
Speaker at once ; but he wished to know 
whether he was not at liberty to move that 
the Bill be recommitted for the purpose 
of the clause being inserted. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said that such a 
Motion would be in order, but that, if 
it were objected to, it would have to 
stand over until a future day. 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT said that he 
would alter his Motion, and would move 
that the Bill be recommitted. 

Mr. C. T. MURDOCH (Reading) 
objected. 

*Sirr ALBERT ROLLIT gave notice 
that he would make the Motion on Mon- 
day next. 


Y 
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QUESTIONS. 


FLOWERS (CARRIAGE BY POST). 

Mr. J. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether he is aware that 
small boxes of flowers are sent from the 
south of France to any part of England, 
Treland, or Scotland, a distance exceed- 
ing 1,000 miles, for a postal charge of 
less than 2}d.; what proportion, if 
any, of the 24d. is paid to the 
English Government ; and, whether 
he will give equal facilities to our own 
people for the conveyance of flowers from 
favoured climates in England and Ire- 
land to London, as are enjoyed by the 
French peasantry 4 

*THeE SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
It is the case that in France, where there 
is a large industry in cut flowers, the 
Post Office treats small boxes of flowers, 
though sent by private persons, as 
samples of merchandise, and sends 
them to England and other countries 
of the Postal Union at the rate appli- 
cable to samples. In this country con- 
signments of flowers are not regarded 
as samples, whether sent by traders or 
private persons; but, as the French 
Post Office found great difficulty in 
discriminating between flowers sent as 
samples by florists and flowers of 
trifling value sent by private indi- 
viduals to their friends, it was decided 
some years ago to deliver, and not 
to return to France, all packets of flowers 
sent hither from that country by the 
sample post. The whole of the postage 
on samples sent from France to Eng- 
land is retained by the French Post 
Office, as that on samples sent in 
the opposite direction is by the 
British Post Office. In the inland postal 
service of this country consignments of 
cut flowers, whether sent by traders or 
private persons, could not be sent by 
sample post, although bona fide trade 
samples of flowers might, of course, be 
sent by a dealer under the regulations of 
that post, which prescribe, inter alia, 
that the trader’s name must be printed 
on each packet. The Postmaster-General 
is not aware of any demand for further 
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facilities than the parcel and letter posts 
afford for sending flowers from place to 
place in this country, where the differ- 
ence between the sample postage, parcel 
postage, and letter postage, payable on 
a packet not weighing more than (say) 
8 oz. is trifling compared with the differ- 
ence between the international rates. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) asked whether there was not 
reason to suppose that there might be 
a considerable trade with the Scilly 
Islands, where whole acres of flowers 
were grown 4 

Mr. HANBURY : I should certainly 
have thought there was, and I cannot 
understand this preference shown to the 
foreign trade. 


TYPE-WRITTEN CIRCULARS 
(POSTAGE). 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that circulars pro- 
duced from the original or primary type- 
writing by means of carbon paper, and 
posted in batches of twenty, are charged 
as so many letters, contrary to the 
official notice admitting at the circular 
rate copies produced by means of a 
mechanical process from type-written 
originals; and, whether he will give 
directions that batches of twenty carbon 
copies shall be charged for as circulars 4 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is aware that circulars such as 
the hon. Member describes have hitherto 
been charged with letter postage, it 
having been held that they were type 
written and not produced by a 
mechanical process from type-written 
originals, as required in the official 
notice referred to. The question is, 
however, a nice one, and, under the 
circumstances, the Postmaster General 
has decided to allow these circulars 
to pass at the halfpenny rate for postage 
if posted in batches of not less than 
twenty identical copies. 


MADAGASCAR. 

*Srr CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Government of the United 
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States assent to the view that the bare| by the public with a view to the improve- 
conversion of the French Protectorate | ment of the train from Dundalk whick 
of Madagascar into a French Colony carries the day mail, but the Compan: 
puts an end to the commercial and | have replied that such improvement war 
other engagements of Madagascar? (a matter for the Post Office to effect. Se 

Toe UNDER ‘SECRETARY oF | far, however, as the Post Office is con- 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS cerned, there would not be any justifica- 
(Mr. Gxrorce Curzon, Lancashire, |tion whatever for the establishment of a 
Southport): So far as this country is special train for the postal service. 
concerned the matter is receiving the Although trains of the Midland Great 
attentive consideration of Her Majesty’s| Western Company run into Cavan, the 
Government, but Iam not as yet able|hours are not so suitable for the day 
to make any statement of their views.| mail as the hours of the trains on the 
We have received no information as to|Great Northern Railway, and it was 
the views entertained by the American | ascertained not long since that no 
Government since the announcement of alterations that would be of advantage 
the French annexation of Madagascar. | to the Postal Service were in contempla- 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will the | tion by the Company. 

Government communicate with the Mr. J. P. FARRELL was under- 
American Government on the subject? | stood to ask whether that depended upon 

Mr. CURZON: I think it is not|the Railway Company ? 
unlikely that we may be put in possession} Mr. HANBURY said it depended 
of the views of the American Govern-| entirely on the Railway Company, and 
ment on the subject. the only way would be by means of one 
special train for the mails, which would 
not be justifiable under the circum- 
stances. 

LETTER DELIVERIES 
(CAVAN AND BELTURBET). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACT. 
Treasury, as representing the Post-| Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
master General, whether he has made|the Chief Secretary to the Lord 


inquiries into the complaints of late 
delivery of and early reply to mid-day 
letters in Cavan and Belturbet, and, if | 
80, with what result; is he aware that 
the Great Northern Railway Company 


Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he will 
agree to the insertion of a clause in the 
Labourers (Ireland) Bill making it com- 
pulsory on Boards of Guardians to con- 
sider representations lodged with them 








are mainly responsible for the delay by 
refusing small concessions unless they 
receive large subsidies ; and, in view of 
the fact that the Midland Great Western 
Railway Company’s trains run into| [IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Cavan also, could some arrangement ad age. Central): The existing Acts 
made with them in case the Northern|do not prescribe any period within 
Company refuse to give the facilities) which representations received by a 
required ? | Sanitary authority must be taken into 

Mr. HANBURY : Inquiry has been | consideration by that body, and it does 
made in accordance with the promise | not seem desirable to lay down any hard- 
made to the hon. Member whether any  and-fast rule on the subject, such as is 
lmprovement is practicable in the hours | suggested by the question. As a rule, 
ofdelivery and dispatch of the mid-day | these representations are sent in singly, 
mail at Cavan and Belturbet, but the on behalf of individual labourers, and 
present arrangement of trains dees not|the practice hitherto has been for the 
mit of better hours being afforded. | sanitary authority to wait until they had 
As regards the second question of the} received a large number, so that all might 
hon, Member, the Postmaster General | be dealt with together. This course, it 
understands that the Great Northern | is needless to observe, saves much 
Railway Company has been approached | expense, as, if notices had to be published 


Y2 


within a specific time of lodgment, after 

due notice being given to the lodgers of 

the representations of the ratepayers ? 
THe CHIFF SECRETARY ror 
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within a limited period after the receipt | those Acts may be instituted by the 
of each representation, the incidental! County Council or the council of any 
expenses, which are at present heavy | district affected by the pollution. More- 
enough, would be largely increased. |over, any powers which the Lea Con- 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL asked whether | servancy Board have as regards the 
the right hon. Gentleman would not pollution of the river have been reserved 
suggest that these representations should | to them by the Rivers Pollution Preven- 
be considered annually ? ‘tion Act of 1876. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he | 
thought that might prove inconvenient, 
but if the hon. Member had any special 
case the particulars of which he would 
forward to him, he would have inquiry | 
made into it. | 


TELEPHONE CABLES (PARIS AND 
LONDON). 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
| to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 


RIVER LEA (POLLUTION) ACT. |whether it is the fact that two new 





Mr. HERBERT ROBERTSON | telephone cables and land lines are about 


(Hackney, 8.): I beg to ask the Presi- | 
dent of the Local Government Board, | 
whether he is aware that the waters of | 
the River Lea are polluted by the intro- 
duction of insufficiently disinfected 
sewage matter from the districts of 
Tottenham, Walthamstow and Leyton, 
greatly to the detriment of the health 
of the inhabitants of South Hackney and 
other districts; and whether he can 
take any, and what, steps to prevent this 
infringement of the Rivers Pollution 
Acts ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 


regards the pollution of the waters of the 
River Lea, I have been in communica- 
tion with the district councils of the 
three districts referred to in the Ques- 
tion. In the case of Tottenham, I am 
informed that the whole of the sewage 
of the district is pumped direct from the 
outfall works into the sewers of the 
London County Council. I do not find 
that the Local Government Board, during 
the last two years, have received any 
complaint in this matter as regards the 
Leyton district. With respect to Wal- 
thamstow, proceedings were instituted by 
the Leyton District Council for the 
purpose of obtaining an injunction to 
prohibit the pollution of the river by 
sewage from that district. An injunction 
was granted and the district council have 
submitted proposals for additional works 
with a view to preventing a continuance 
of the pollution. The Local Govern- 
ment Board have no authority to institute 
proceedings under the Rivers Pollution 


to be constructed between Paris and 
London; could he state what is the 
estimated cost, and in what proportion 
will the expenditure and profit be shared 
by the Governments of the two coun- 
tries ; whether any provision has been 
made in the Estimates just passed ; and, 
if not, when the Vote for the money 
necessary will be submitted to Parliament 
for the construction of the telephones 
referred to; and, whether any reduction 
in the present high tariff of 8s. for three 
minutes’ conversation is contemplated ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: The Governments 
of the two countries are agreed that at 


Cuaptix, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): As| least one submarine cable for telephonic 
|and telegraphic purposes ought to be 


laid; and the land lines to serve this 
cable are in course of construction. The 
question of a second cable is still under 
consideration. As a contract for the 
construction of the first cable has not 
been made, it would not be convenient 
to give an estimate of the cost. The 
expenditure on the cable and the receipts 
for the whole service will be shared 
equally between the two countries. Pro- 
vision for the land lines and cable has 
been made partly in the Votes of the last 
financial year and partly in those of the 
current year. No reduction in the charge 
for telephonic conversations with Paris 
is contemplated. 


RHODES (MR. CECIL). 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, whether he has asked 
or received from Mr. Cecil Rhodes any 





Prevention Acts; proceedings under 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, 


explanation with respect to the mention 
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of Mr. Rhodes’ name in the cipher tele- 
grams recently published, and to the 
imputations which have been founded 
thereon of Mr. Rhoccs’ complicity in the 
conspiracy against the South African 
Republic ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): The answer to both 
questions is in the negative. 

Mr. ROBERTSON : The right hon. 
Gentleman himself, four weeks ago, 


Agricultural Land 


made certain imputations upon Mr. 
Rhodes—— 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: What 


imputations ? 

Mr. ROBERTSON : The imputations 
founded on these telegrams, that he knew 
and approved of proceedings—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! A 
question as to something that happened 
in a Debate on a previous day is not in 
order. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: No, Sir; but 
what I propose to ask is whether the 
right hon. Gentleman has caused these 
statements with reference to Mr. Rhodes 
to be communicated to him, or whether 
Mr. Rhodes of his own accord has 
obtained the information and has himself 
volunteered any explanation ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I have 
had no communication whatever with 


Mr. Rhodes. 


RIVER BRENT (POLLUTION). 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board, whether his 
attention has been called to the filthy 
condition of the River Brent after it 
receives the sewage water from the 
sewage farm at Ealing, Middlesex ; 
whether he is aware that this stream 
runs close to the large district schools 
with some thousand children, and through 
the densely populated district of Brent- 
ford ; and, whether he will cause a local 
inquiry to be made with a view of 
putting a stop to the serious danger to 
the health of the neighbourhood from 
this polluted stream ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The attention of 
the Local Government Board was directed 
last year to the condition of this river, 
and the Board, after obtaining a report 
from one of their inspectors on the sub- 
ject, communicated with the Thames 
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Conservancy Board and the County 
Council, urging that action should be 
taken with the view of preventing the 
continuance of pollution of the river. 
In consequence of the reference in the 
question to the Ealing district, I have 
made inquiry of the Council of that 
district, and am informed that there is 
no source of pollution within their dis- 
trict, and that, with the view of prevent- 
ing pollution of the river by others, they 
have determined to take steps to obtain 
an injunction. With respect to the 
Willesden District Council, the effluent 
from whose works was regarded by the 
Thames Conservancy as unsatisfactory, 
the Local Government Board have now 
before them an application from the 
Council for sanction to a loan for the 
improvement of their works of sewerage 
and sewage disposal. Powers of insti- 
tuting proceedings for preventing pollu- 
tions are vested in the Thames Conser- 
vancy and the County Council, and I 
will again communicate with these 
authorities. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 

Sir JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board, whe- 
ther it is his intention to put down an 
Amendment to exempt building land 
occupied as agricultural land from the 
operation of the Agricultural Land 
Rating Bill ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The subject is 
under consideration. I hardly think it 
is one for question and answer across 
the Table. 

Sir JOHN BRUNNER thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had hardly 
gathered the point of his Question. 
Did he intend to put down an Amend- 
ment ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I have nothing to 
add to the answer I have given. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, if he can now state whether it is 
the intention of the Government to bring 
in a Bill this Session providing for Scot- 
land a grant corresponding with the 
grant made for England in the Agricul- 
tural Land Rating Bill; and, if so, 
whether the grant will be confined to the 
relief of rates on agricultural land ? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or THE TREA- | PAUPER SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
SURY (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester, | Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 
E.): I have to say that a Bill on the| beg to ask the President of the Local 
subject has been prepared, but I will Government Board, whether he has any 
not anticipate it or any discussion |confirmation of the statement made 
upon it. _by Dr. Bridges in 1889, and confirmed 

Mr. ROBERTSON : Will it be intro-| by the Poor Law Schools Inquiry Com- 
duced this Session? [Zaughter.] mittee, that from 63 to 64 per cent. of the 

Tue FIRST LORD or tuz TREA- children in pauper schools are “ins and 
SURY: Yes. outs ;” if so, what steps have the Local 

|Government Board taken to effect a 
Classification of these children, so that 
ithey may not mix freely with the 

LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND) BILL. | permanent children and morally and 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, | physically contaminate them ; and, is it 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to| a fact that only two Boards, and those 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, when | in conjunction, out of the 27 in London 
the Irish Light Railways Bill is to be | have provided separate accommodation 
introduced ? for this class of children ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I pro-| Mr. CHAPLIN: The hon. Member 
pose to introduce the Irish Light Rail- | appears to be under an entire misap- 
ways Bill as soon as the Bill dealing | prehension as to the effect of the state- 
with Light Railways in England has | ments in the reports of Dr. Bridges and 
passed the Report stage. of the Committee on Poor Law Schools. 

Dr. Bridges did not state that from 63 to 
64 per cent. of the children in Poor Law 
| Schools were “ins and outs,” but that in 
EXECUTIONS AT NEWGATE. 'the year 1889 the number of discharges 

Mr. HORATIO DAVIES (Chatham): | from these schools gave the percentage 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for referred to. The report of the Com- 
the Home Department, whether, in order | mittee shows that out of a total of 14,282 
to prevent the possibility of a mishap at | children 905 were admitted to the schools 
the execution of the three men now more than once within the year, and 
under sentence of death at Newgate, he| that of that number only 248 were ad- 
will instruct the Sheriffs of the counties | mitted more than twice during the year. 
of London and Middlesex that each|The Local Government Board have not 
culprit should be executed separately, | called upon the different Boards of 
say at 8 a.m., 9.30, and 11 o’clock|/Guardians to provide separate accom- 
respectively ? |modation for the children of the class 
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THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MatrHew WuitE Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): The general regulations 
made by one of my predecessors under 
the Capital Punishment Amendment 
Act, 1868, among other things, recom- 


mend that for the sake of uniformity | 


executions should take place at 8 a.m. ; 
but the matter is left entirely within the 
discretion of the Sheriff, and I have no 
power to interfere in the manner sug- 
gested by the hon. Member. 

Mr. H. DAVIES: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman advise the Sheriffs on 
the subject ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
No, Sir; I have no reason to doubt the 
discretion of the Sheriffs in the discharge 
of their public duties. 





referred to, nor am I prepared to say 
that it is necessary that they should be 
brought up by themselves. The managers 
of the Kensington and Chelsea School 
District are the only metropolitan 
authority which have provided an inter- 
mediate school (an arrangement which I 
fully admit has many advantages), but 
this school is not in any way limited to 
children of the “in and out” class, as all 
children are sent to this school before 
being passed on to the main district 
| school. 
| 
EAST AFRICA 
(ANGLO-ITALIAN RELATIONS). 
Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
| 
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whether the statement in the telegram of 
12th March 1896, as it appears in the 
Papers recently laid before the Italian 
Parliament, from the Italian Ambassador 
in London to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Rome, is correct, namely, that 
‘Lord Salisbury, after a meeting of the 
Cabinet, telegraphed to Lord Cromer to 
take steps for executing a Military 
demonstration towards Dongola, with a 
view to making a diversion in our 
favour ;” whether, in taking this decision, 
Her Majesty’s Government acted on the 
advice of Lord Cromer; and, whether 
any communication took place with the 
other European Powers in regard to 
such a military demonstration, before or 
after the decision of the Government ? 

*Mr. CURZON: Lord Cromer was 
informed by telegraph on March 12th 
that Her Majesty's Government had de- 
cided to authorise an advance of Egyptian 
troops in the Valley of the Nile, for the 
security of the Egyptian frontiers, and 
also as a diversion in favour of Kassala. 
AsI have twice previously stated, in 
reply to similar questions, Her Majesty’s 
Government had, before this decision was 
arrived at, been in communication with 
Lord Cromer and the military authorities 
in Egypt, who had expressed the opinion 
that a forward movement against the 
Dervishes should be made, in view of the 
position of Kassala. No previous con- 
sultation took place with the European 
Powers. But they were informed after- 
wards that Her Majesty’s Government 
had authorised the advance of Egyptian 
troops ; and the objects of the expedition 
were explained to them. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I may, perhaps, 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
there is any serious objection to producing 
the communication made to Lord Cromer 
on March 12th ? 

*Mr. CURZON : No doubt the Secre- 
tary of State will consider the propriety 
of including that and other papers in 
any collection of documents that may 
subsequently be laid before the House. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: May we know 
when that collection of papers is likely to 
be made? [‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 

*Mr. CURZON: That is a question 
that I cannot answer without notice. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Will the collection 
of papers also include the commmunica- 
tion made to the Foreign Powers to which 
the right hon. Gentleman has referred ? 
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*Mr. CURZON : That, again, is a 
matter which, of course, I must submit 
to the judgment of the Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin): The right hon. Gentle- 
man, in his principal answer, has repeated 
again the ambiguous word “who.” 
[“ Hear, hear!”] I would ask him if 
the word “ who” in this answer refers to 
Lord Cromer as well as to the military 
authorities ? 

*Mr. CURZON: I apologise if my 
grammar is unacceptable to the House, 
but, as on previous occasions, so now, 
the word “ who” refers to both parties. 


EMPLOYMENT OF INDIAN TROOPS IN 
EGYPT. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, whether 
the question of the dispatch of an Indian 
force to the Soudan, and of the propor- 
tion of the charge of the force, has been 
considered by the Indian Council ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDTA (Lord Grorce Hamitron, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): Both the questions 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman 
were considered by the India Council 
before I gave notice of the Resolution 
which is awaiting discussion. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I believe it is the 
practice in a case of this kind, if there 
should be any dissent in the India 
Council, they are produced in this House. 
That was done, I understand, in the case 
of the Cotton Duties, and I wish to 
know will that precedent be followed in 
the present case ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
have not the slightest objection, if the 
right hon. Gentleman wishes them. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Then the noble 
Lord will lay them on the Table of the 
House ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : Yes. 


EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKMEN’S ACT 
(BALLYGAWLEY). 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Attorney General 
for Ireland, what steps, if any, have been 
taken to quash the committal orders 
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recently issued by Ballygawley magi-| BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
strates under the Employers’ and Work-| Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
men’s Act ; can he state how many such | mouthshire, W.): The right hon. Gen- 
committal orders under the said Act tleman stated yesterday he would 
have been issued by the Ballygawley| mention to-night what would be the 
Bench since lst January 1890, and how) business next week. 

many persons have been arrested on; Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
those committal orders; can he state, SURY: We propose to devote Monday 
actually or approximately, how many | and Tuesday to the Irish Land Bill and 
persons are known to the constabulary | to take the Committee on the Education 
to have left the country to escape arrest | Bill on Thursday. 

under those orders ; and, will he adopt; Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): 
means to have it intimated to the magi-| When does the right hon. Gentleman 
strates of Ireland that the Employers’ | contemplate taking the Report stage of 
and Workmen’s Act does not apply in| the Light Railways Bill and the Con- 
the case of borrowers from the Loan | ciliation Bill? 

Fund, or in that of the sureties of such} Tyr FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 


borrowers ? |\SURY: Both of those Bills will have 
Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror | to be deferred for the present. 


IRELAND (Mr. J. Arxiysoy, London-| Mr. BRYCE: Will the Education 
derry. N.): In the few hours which have! Bill be taken continuously after Thurs- 
elapsed since this Question has been put | day ? 

upon the Paper, I have been unable to) Tyr FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
obtain a report on the numerous matters | SURY: Yes, it will. 

inquired after; but it might possibly) *§: C. DILKE: Not on Friday? 
satisfy the hon. Member to be informed) Tye FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
that the warrants have not been; and|SURY: No; Supply. 

will not be, executed by the police. As 
the magistrates are independent judges, | 
it would be improper of the Executive 
to instruct them on questions of law 
arising from their decision. | 
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ADJOURNMENT. 

| EAST AFRICA ANGLO-ITALIAN RELATIONS. 

| Mr. LABOUCHERE asked leave to 

SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON | move the Adjournment of the House for 
SUNDAY BILL. ‘the purpose of discussing a definite 

Mr. CHARLES HENRY WILSON| ™atter of urgent public importance, 
(Hull, W.) : I beg to ask the First Lord | 2a@mely :— 
of the Treasury, whether Wednesday “The keeping back from the House of Com- 
17th June will be taken by the Govern-| mons of communications between Her Majesty's 
ment ; and, whether he will give facili- | Government and the Atalian Government, and 
ties for the Committee stage of the Sale| between Her Majesty’s Government and Lord 

. : . - a | Cromer, in respect of matters connected with 
of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill ?| military operations in East Africa.” 

THE FIRST LORD or tHe TREA-} 
SURY: Wednesday, the 17th, will be|'The pleasure of the House not having 
taken for Government business. At all| been signified, 
events, it would not fall to the hon. 
Gentleman for the Second Reading dis-| *Mr. SPEAKER called on_ those 
cussion of the Bill. Other Bills would| Members who supported the Motion to 
have priority if the Government gave up| rise in their places. 
the day to private Members. 





Mr. C. H. WILSON: Will facilities 
be given for the Committee stage ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Well, Sir, if all the Govern- 
ment Bills are satisfactorily and easily 
got through before August 12 I shall be 
very happy to consider that Question. 


| Laughter. | 





Mr. D. Macaleese. 


All the Members on the Opposition 
side, with the exception of those on the 
front Opposition Bench, having accord- 
ingly risen, 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said the House 
would, no doubt, remember how  sur- 
prised it was early in March, when the 
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announcement appeared in the news-| Under Secretary of State for Foreign 


papers that an expedition was about to 


tier and to invade the Soudan. Ques- 
tions were then asked in the House, and 
the answers, he was bound to say, were 
exceedingly vague. They were informed 
that the expedition would be most useful 
to the Italians who were besieged at 
Kassala. He, in common with others, 
was very much surprised at the state- 
ment that the expedition was for the 
benefit of Italy. They knew that the 
summer season was coming on, and 
that that was the worst season for 
launching an expedition. They were 
also in possession of the Report of Lord 
Cromer, dated February 23, in which 
he stated that there was no danger on 
the frontier from the Dervishes, who 
were perfectly quiet. There was not 
the least allusion to the expedition. 
There was a reason for this. Her 
Majesty’s Government intended to apply 
to the Caisse de la Dette for the money 
with which to pay for the expedition. 
It was obvious that if it had been stated 
that the expedition was for the benefit of 
Italy, and not, or only incidentally, for 
the advantage of Egypt, the application 
of the money of the Caisse de la Dette 
could not have been legitimately made. 
Since the making of these vague and 
ambiguous statements, the Italian Gov- 
ernment had published four Green-books. 
It was rather remarkable how the first 
of those Green-books came to be pub- 
lished. Signor Crispi published a Green- 
book, but from it a great many Dispatches 


were omitted, and a good many which | 


did appear in it were doctored. Signor 
Crispi was ejected from power and _re- 
placed by the Marquis di Rudini. A 
member of the Italian Chamber asked 
whether all the Dispatches that had 
passed between the different Govern- 
ments and the Italian generals in Abys- 
sinia had been published. The Marquis 


di Rudini said they had not been pub-| 


lished ; he thought they ought to be, 


and he would publish a second Green- | 


book. It seemed a little hard that Dis- 
patches should be addressed to the 
Italian Government and should not be 
submitted to the British House of Com- 
mons. [ Cheers. | 

THe FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY said his right hon. Friend the 


Affairs stated that the Dispatches would 
take place—to cross the Egyptian fron-| 


be laid before Parliament. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said the Under 
Secretary stated that only two or three 
Dispatches would be laid before Parlia- 
ment. 

*Mr. CURZON said he distinctly 
stated that whatever Dispatches between 
Her Majesty’s Government and _ the 
Italian Government had already ap- 
peared in the Italian Green-book, 


_Her Majesty’s Government would be 


prepared to lay on the Table of the 
House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE, continuing, 
said it was not only two or three, but a 
considerable uumber of Dispatches which 
ought to be published for the Informa- 
tion of the House. Of some of these 
Dispatches not one word had been sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons—in 
fact, had it not been for the publication 
of the Green-book, hon. Members would 
know nothing about the business. 
[Cheers.| In Italy, as the House were 
doubtless aware, there were, as in this 
House, two Parties. Just as there were 
here Little Englanders and Big England- 
ers there were in Italy Little Italians 
and Big Italians. Signor Crispi was the 
exponent of Big Italy, and the Marquis 
di Rudini was for Italy acting alone and 
for no extension of the Italian kingdom, 
and he was supported by every Radical 
in Italy. Signor Crispi was Prime 
Minister of Italy at the time Italy 
obtained a strip of land on the Red Sea, 
and he came to the conclusion that he 
ought to take all the Hinterland. He 
therefore established a protectorate over 
a part of Abyssinia and the other part 
he declared to be part and parcel of the 
Italian colony. In order to safeguard 
the new frontier he occupied, with our 
assent, Kassala, but we assented on con- 
dition that the occupation should be 
only temporary, that Italy should hold it 
subject to the paramount right of the 
Egyptian Government to demand that 
'it should be restored to Egypt. The 
Italian Government made two demands 
‘upon the English Government. The 
‘first was that we should send certain 
' letters to Ras Mangasha, who had written 
a letter to the Queen asking her to take 
on part and to prevent the Italians 
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making war upon him. The following 
letter was therefore drafted :— 
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“To Ras Mangasha, son of King John, King 
of Kings of Zion and Ethiopia.--Sir,—I am 
commanded by the Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Empress of India, to inform you that 
your letter dated the 21st of September last has 
been received, and that it has given her great 
pleasure to hear from you. While assuring you 
of the sincere friendship with which the Queen 
is animated towards you, I am to express Her 
Majesty’s regret that hostilities should have 
broken out between Abyssinia and Italy, and I 
am to add that Her Majesty earnestly hopes 
that peace between the two countries may soon 
be concluded on satisfactory and lasting terms. 
Your sincere Friend, Sauissury.’’ 


That was a most proper and reasonable 
letter to write on the part of a country 
that was an enemy neither of the 
Italians nor of the Abyssinians, but the 
Italian Government were not satisfied 
with it. On February 22nd, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs telegraphed to the 
Italian Ambassador in London :— 


“The draft of the answer of Lord Salisbury 
to Mangascia makes no difference between the 
English friendship to Mangascia and that 
towards Italy, whilst the answer of the Ministry 
of Rosebery to Mangascia spoke of Italy as the 
ally of England. We think that to send sucha 
reply would harm our interests.” 


On February 25th, the Italian Am- 
bassador telegraphed to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs :—“The Foreign Office 
has agreed that the draft of the letter to 
King Mangascia shall be _ corrected. 
Another is being prepared”; and on 
the 27th of the same month the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs telegraphed :— 


“The Foreign Office, in its answer to Ras 
Mangascia, should consider that, not only is he 
our enemy, but that he cannot be considered as 
a Sovereign ; he never was one, but only a head 
vassal.” 


Then the following draft was drawn up 
and humbly submitted to the Italian 


Government. ironical 


cheers | :— 


“While assuring you of the friendly feelings 
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very remarkable thing this should be 
done at the bidding of Italy ; but in any 
case, when such communications had 
been exchanged, they ought to have 
been submitted to the Parliament of 
England. [Cheers.] Had it not been 
for the Italian Green-book we should 
never have known of them ; certainly, 
we should never have heard of the first 
draft being submitted to the Italian 
Government. The next thing he found 
in the Green-book was a long corre- 
spondence with regard to Yeila and 
Harar, which form part of the British 
protectorate on the coast of the Red 
Sea. There was an agreement with 
France, which would be violated were 
any part of the protectorate to form the 
basis of military operations by Italy. 
A most acrimonious correspondence took 
place on this point with the Italian 
Government. The Italians asked that 
they should make these places the bases 
of operations against the Abyssinians, 
On January 11th, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs telegraphed to the 
Italian Ambassador concerning, evi- 
dently, an interview with Sir Clare Ford. 
Sir Clare Ford must have sent a Dispatch 
to the Foreign Office, and that ought to 
have been published. The Italian 
Foreign Minister telegraphed :— 


“T added that I do not wish to describe the 
impression of our army and of the country re- 
specting the English friendship when they see 
a simple demonstration in the neighbourhood 
of Yeila, which with a few troops would have 
produced so much effect in bringing back to 
| Harar Maconen, who is now attacking Macalle, 
|impeded, owing to an evident deference to 
| France.” 


| On 5th February the Minister for 
| Foreign Affairs had another conversation 
| with Sir Clare Ford, and then sent this 


| Dispatch to the Italian Ambassador :— 





“The British Government makes no objection 

to the Declaration of May 5, 1894. But, ac- 
| cording to Lord Salisbury, if the publication of 
| the Declaration were made in Rome this might 
lead to a demand for its presentation to the 
| British Parliament, and the British Government 


with which the Queen continues to be animated | might find it necessary to present at the same 
‘ towards you, I am to express her Majesty’s| time the correspondence exchanged with the 
great regret that hostilities should have broken | French Government regarding the Anglo-Italian 
out between Abyssinia and Italy, which is the | Agreement. It is also possible that this might 
friend and ally of this country.”’ |conduce to interrogatories in the French 
| Chamber, which would lead to the publication 
made | of the correspondence by the Government of 
the Republic. It seems to Lord Salisbury that 

| it is doubtful whether the publication of the 
| Note of M. Hanotaux, dated March 12, 1891, 


i 


Thus a clear distinction was 
between our relations with Italy, and 
our relations with Abyssinia. It was a 


Mr. Labouchere. 
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would prove agreeable to the Italian Govern- 
ment. I replied that we reserved our decision 
as to presenting to Parliament the Declaration 
of May 5, 1894. We did not ourselves see any 
objection to the publication of the correspond- 
ence between the Governments of England and 
France respecting the Anglo-Italian Agree- 
ment.” 


Adjournment. 


The Dispatch went on :— 


“As to what concerns England, this corre- 
spondence shows the correctness with which 
the preceding British Government knew how to 
be just at once to France and to us. Iam sorry 
not to have the same impression with regard to 
the action of Lord Salisbury, who, abandoning 
the attitude taken up by Lord Kimberley, has 
adopted in their entirety the French theses.” 


He called attention to this because 
literally they had had nothing commu- 
nicated to them in regard to this matter. 
A threat was held out by Lord Salisbury 
that if the Italian Government did so 
and so, he would have to publish this and 
that, and consequently the whole thing 
would have to be submitted to the 
British Parliament. Well, who was the 

[Cheers.| Was Lord Salisbury 
British Parliament the master ? 


master? 
or the 


How could they possibly form an accu- 


rate judgment as to what was going on 
in this district when they were asked to 
declare their confidence in Her Majesty’s 
Government without knowing one word 
of all these circumstances and of the 
negotiations which had taken place 
between the two Governments. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] Then came the battle of Adowa 
and the defeat of the Italians on 
lst March, and on the 3rd of that month 
the Minister of War sent this message to 
the Admiral commanding the Red Sea 
Squadron :— 

“ Take such steps as seem desirable to assure 
or better the military position, including the 
abandonment of Adigrat and Kassala, whenever 
the evacuation may be required by the present 
situation, due count being paid to the powers of 
resistance of these forts and of the time needed 
to prepare the means to liberate the garrisons.” 


Immediately after this there ensued a 
Ministerial crisis in Italy, and Signor 
Crispi was succeeded by the Marquis de 
Rudini, who, in a speech in the Chamber, 
stated that his object was to withdraw 
from everywhere beyond the strip of 
territory along the coast. Then the 


Italian Ambassador stepped in, and on 
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10th of March he sent this telegram to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs :— 
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“The telegram of Baldissera, communicated 
to me by your Excellency yesterday, announces 
the advance of Menelik. This has given me 
serious consideration. The advance would seem 
imprudent if not in accord with the movements 
of the Dervishes. My fears have been confirmed 
by your telegram of to-day. I have communi- 
cated the situation to the Foreign Office to see 
if it will agree to make a diversion.” 


On March 12 the Ambassador tele- 
graphed to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs :— 


‘Referring to my telegram of the 10th, Lord 
Salisbury, having consulted the Cabinet, tele- 
graphed yesterday to Lord Cromer to have a 
military demonstration carried out towards 
Dongola in order to make diversion in our 
favour. ” 


[Cheers and counter cheers.| As far as he 
could gather from the Green-book, the 
action of the Ambassador in London 
was not particularly appreciated by the 
Marquis de Rudini, who appeared to 
think that his hand was being a little 
forced. Of course there were in Italy 
wild jingoes just as they had them here 
[laughter|, but, though they did not pay 
much attention to them, still they had 
to count on them to a certain extent. 
On March 14 the Ambassador received 
the following telegram from the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs :— 


‘The Government desires for the present to 
maintain the occupation of Kassala, unless 
military necessities do not impose on General 
Baldissera the decision to evacuate it. The 
Government is pleased on this account with the 
demonstration towards Dongola, although of 
small military efficacy for us. Please thank 
Lord Salisbury in my name and in that of the 
Marquis Rudini. ” 


He thought that, after those telegrams 
no one with any common sense would 
assert that this expedition was planned 
for the benefit of Egypt. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member will not be at liberty to 
discuss the policy of the English Govern- 
ment in the Soudan. Heis precluded by 
the notice given by the hon. Member for 
Peckham from discussing statements 
and allegations in regard to the Soudan 
Expedition beyond what is necessary for 
explaining and enforcing his Motion, his 
Motion being confined to the question that 
Her Majesty’s Government has kept back 
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certain communications. It is only so far | could enlighten the House and not alone 


as it is necessary to explain that Motion 
that he is entitled to go into the corre- 
spondence. Beyond that he is precluded, 
not only because the general policy of 
the Government is not referred to in the 
Motion, but also because a discussion 
of the statements and allegations 
contained in the Green-book—beyond 
pointing out the importance of the 
documents which are kept back—will be 
out of order in consequence of their 
being anticipated by the Motion on the 
Paper. 

‘ Mr. LABOUCHERE : I think these 

documents were of considerable im- 
portance in enabling the House to form 
a conclusion as to why this expedition 
took place. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That is the very 
point which the hon. Member cannot 
discuss, because it is not in _ his 
Motion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : 
going to discuss it. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I understand the 
hon. Member to say he was justified 
in reading these documents, because they 
showed what the motives were in sending 
the expedition. That is a point he is 
not entitled to go into. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said he would 
not say any more about these documents. 
On Tuesday last the Under Secretary 
said that during February considerable 
discussion had taken place between 
the Government and military authorities 
and Lord Cromer as to the advisability 
and desirability of an expedition towards 
Dongola. They had asked over and 
over again for this correspondence, but 
it had been kept back. They wanted to 
know whether Lord Cromer did or did 
not recommend that this expedition 
should take place. [* Hear, hear.” 
They wanted to know whether it was 
intended that the expedition should take 
place at once or whether it was merely 
one of those vague generalities which had 
occurred in the lengthy correspondence 
which had taken place during the last 
12 years. The Under Secretary told 
them the other day that he was not able 
to tell them whether Lord Cromer did or 
did not express his opinion as to the 
advisability of this expedition, because 
it was not usual in the House to give 
the opinion of subordinate officials. 
Lord Cromer was the very man who 


Mr. Speaker. 


I am not 


the Government, and anything more 
important to their forming a conclusion 
| than the opinion of Lord Cromer on the 
subject he could not well imagine. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman had told them 
that no communications were made to 
| Foreign Governments, but he should like 
|to ask him whether the Foreign Office 
was seized with the fact that the German 
| Emperor, with the view of maintaining 
|the Triple Alliance with Italy, was 
‘desirous that they should come to the 
aid of Italy in this matter. He thought 
it was very evident from the telegrams 
that in some way the German Govern- 
|ment did interfere in the matter. He 
knew perfectly well that there were 
easy ways of evading and of being 
able to say :—‘ We have received 
no Dispatch on the subject.” But 
he asked the right hon. Gentleman 
to tell them whether the Foreign Office 
were in possession of the fact, either 
directly or indirectly, that the German 
Emperor was desirous that they should 
come to the aid of Italy. Now 
occurred an extraordinary thing. At 
once a change took place in our tone 
towards the Italians. The latter, during 
all this time, were exceedingly anxious 
to withdraw from Kassala, and we com- 
menced protesting against their doing so. 
Colonel Stevani, who was commanding 
the Italians there, had forced his way 
through the Dervishes, and thus 
evacuated his wounded, but then had to 
fall back. A formal Dispatch was sent 
from General Baldissera to the Minister 
of War on April 4, to the following 
effect :— 

“‘Stevani informs me that he intends to renew 

the attack on the Dervishes. I forbade it, and 
ordered him instead to evacuate Kassala with 
all his people, and to fall back on Agordat. 
This order is being executed. An expedition to 
revictual or free garrison is almost impossible, 
on account of the season and the exhaustion of 
the native forces. It is impossible to get white 
soldiers there. Kassala is not fit to sustain a 
siege.” 
He now came to the protests of our Gov- 
ernment in regard to the very sensible 
and reasonable desire of the Italians to 
evacuate Kassala. The Italian repre- 
sentative in Cairo telegraphed to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs :— 

‘*Havas Agency refers to the announcement 
of the evacuation of Kassala, which has caused 





a bad impression. The Sirdar telegraphs calling 
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on me to deny the news, which he cannot be- 
lieve to be true. It would make a great impres- 
sion in the Soudan, where it would increase the 
prestige of the Khalifa. The forces now before 
Kassala would seriously threaten Suakim, from 
which place the troops have been withdrawn for 
the expedition to Dongola. Lord Cromer is 
impressed with the discontent in Egypt at 
seeing the Dervishes free to unite their forces 
against Suakim and Dongola, in consequence of 
the retreat of Italy, after the expedition to 
Dongola had been undertaken.” 


The Ambassador in London, on April 8, 
telegraphed to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs :— 

“The telegram from Massowah, which says 
that General Baldisserra has ordered Colonel 
Stevani to withdraw from Kassala, has been in- 
terpreted as the abandonment of that fortress, 
whereas it is probable that the ordinary garrison 
remains there. It would be well to clear up this 
doubt. Please telegraph to me if I may speak 
in this sense to Foreign Office.” 


Adjournment. 


On April 9 the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs telegraphs to the Ambassador :— 


“The telegram of Baldissera respecting order 
given to Colonel Stevani is not clear. He had 
been asked to explain, but the explanation may 
take time to arrive.” 


Then came a communication from the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
Ambassador in London. He said :— 


“The English Ambassador has made me 
to-day the following verbal communication :— 
‘Tf Kassala is evacuated by the Italian garrison, 
the immediate and serious result would be to 
encourage the Dervishes. This, too, would free 
their forces, which could be employed in an 
attack on the Egyptian positions. If the evacu- 
ation should become necessary, the.Government 
of the Queen desires to be informed of it as 
soon as possible. I have replied by taking a 
note of this desire which will be satisfied as far 
as possible. As for the rest, I have informed 
him of the instructions already sent to 
Baldissera, which are that we wish that Kassala 
should be retained, unless military reasons 
render the evacuation necessary.”’ 


The Minister of War, after that protest, 

telegraphed to General Baldissera :— 
“Tf military conditions do not render the 

evacuation of Kassala necessary, the Govern- 


ment desires that Kassala should continue to be 
occupied for political reasons.”’ 


That was to say, because the English 
Government insisted upon it. [Cheers.] 
What happened later on? On April 19, 
General Baldissera telegraphed to the 
Minister of War :— 


“What am I to do respecting Kassala? At 


present I have recalled Stevani with the greater 
portion of his forces.” 
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On 20th April the Minister of War 
replied :— 

** Manage to maintain the occupation of Kas- 
sala until autumn, then we will see what is to be 
done ; but, if any grave military danger requires 
evacuation, the faculty to do so is left with 
you.” 


He thought, in view of the fact that 
these Dispatches had been communicated 
to the Italian Parliament and that the 
House of Commons were to be asked to 
decide whether Italy, or Egypt, or we 
should pay, they ought to be put in 
possession of these Dispatches, so that 
they might know what had taken place 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of Italy. As the 
Government persistently refused to give 
them any reasonable information, he had 
fulfilled an humble duty in laying before 
the House what he had culled from the 
Italian Green-book. _[* Hear, hear ! ”] 
The hon. Member concluded by formally 
moving the adjournment of the House. 

*Mr. CURZON: I must briefly 
acquaint the House with the circum- 
stances under which the discussion has 
been raised this afternoon. It is true 
the hon. Member gave notice of an inten- 
tion at some early date of taking 
advantage of the forms of the House to 
call attention to this matter, and I had 
thought, from what he said, that he might 
possibly find the compulsion too strong for 
him on some day next week. I have, 
however, received neither from him nor 
any one else any intimation whatever 
either of his intention to move the 
adjournment this afternoon—— 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will allow me to 
explain. I am sure I did not intend to 
be guilty of any discourtesy to the right 
hon. Gentleman. It is perfectly true 
that in speaking to him I said I thought 
I should raise this matter next week. 
But next week I find will be occupied a 
good deal by Irish questions, and there- 
fore would be somewhat inconvenient. I 
thought it would be more convenient to 
do it this afternoon. I very much apolo- 
gise to the right hon. Gentleman for 
having to do so. 

*Mr. CURZON: I do not desire to 
blame the hon. Gentleman. I was 
merely stating to the House my own 
position. It is somewhat difficult for 
this House to acquire that acquaintance 
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with foreign affairs to which it is 
entitled, either by unpremeditated and 
improvised replies to carefully premedi- 
tated supplementary questions  con- 
stantly put from those Benches, or in 
answer to a Motion the terms of 
‘which the Minister who has to reply has 
never seen, and which is founded on 
documents which have never been 
printed. ([Cheers.] Under these cir- 
cumstances it will not be incumbert 
upon me to follow the hon. Gentleman 
into any general examination of the 
policy of the Government. The lines of 
that policy have been more than once 
stated and defined. Looking to the time 
we spent some few weeks ago in dis- 
cussing them here, I do not think the 
House of Commons wil] require me to 
repeat what I then said, or to cover 
ground with which the House is already 
familiar. [‘ Hear, hear!”] They will 
require me to address myself to the 
points raised by the hon. Member. I 
gather from the terms of his Motion—- 
though not from his speech—that what he 
chiefly complains of is that this House 
has not been put in possession of certain 
communications that he conceives have 
taken place between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Italian Govern- 
ment on the one hand, and between 
Her Majesty's Government and Lord 
Cromer on the other. I venture to sub- 
mit that the diplomatic and _ political 
doctrine which the hon. Member has 
laid down is one not only novel, but one 
which, if it were accepted, would be 
likely to lead us to inconvenient results. 
It is now not three months since Her 
Majesty’s Government decided upon the 
authorising of certain military opera- 
tions in the valley of the Nile. These 
operations are of a warlike character ; 
they are still going on; they involve 
communications with more than one 
interested European Power; and yet, 
although this short space of time has 
elapsed, although the operations are still 
proceeding, the hon. Member comes down 
here and apparently demands week by 
week, and almost day by day, that the 
Government should lay on the Table of 
the House communications with foreign 
Powers relating to those proceedings 
without any regard whatever to the 
effects such communications might pro- 
duce. [‘Hear, hear!”] I venture to 
say that is not the method in which any 
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Government has ever conducted the 
Foreign Policy of this country, and that 
if the hon. Gentleman, in some wild 
freak of fortune, were to find himself 
transferred to this Bench and intrusted 
with the foreign relations of this country, 
no one would more emphatically repu- 
diate such a proposition than he would. 
[‘‘Hear, hear!”] What are the com- 
munications which the right hon. Gen. 
tleman says the Government have with- 
held? In the first place, they are 
communications with the Italian Goy- 
ernment, and the hon. Gentleman 
appears to have got it into his head that 
there has been a wealth of constant 
communications between Lord Salisbury 
and the Italian Government upon all 
these matters to which the Green-book 
prefers. Lord Salisbury’s communica- 
tions, as I have more than once ex- 
plained, have been conducted by word 
of mouth with the Italian Ambassador, 
Some hon. Members seem to have 
thought, from a very imperfect study of 
the Green-book, that there were con- 
tained in it a large number of Dispatches 
from Lord Salisbury to the Italian 
Government which had been laid before 
the Italian Parliament and denied to the 
House of Commons. I have already 
pointed out, in reply to that, that I 
believe there is only one Dispatch from 
Lord Salisbury to the Italian Govern- 
ment in the Green-books, and _ there 
is in addition the letter to Ras 
Mangascia. The hon. Gentleman now 
shifts his ground and says he does 
not mean the Dispatches sent to 
the Government in Rome, but he asks 
for all the communications with the 
British Ambassador. He assumes that 
there have been a large number of com- 
munications with which I am _ not 
familiar. The intimacy which the hon. 
Gentleman enjoys with the inner working 
of the Foreign Office is most remarkable. 
[Laughter.| The communications be- 
tween Lord Salisbury and Rome are 
communications which, of course, he 
will consider the propriety of laying 
before the House on a future date when 
the Papers are laid on the Table, but 
they are communications which I must 
say, on the part of the Foreign Office, 
we absolutely decline to be called upon 
this afternoon, in obedience to the 
hon. Gentleman and without any refer- 
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Table of the House. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
The next point made by the hon. Gen- 
tleman was the letter to Ras Mangascia. 
He seemed surprised that the Dispatch 
written by Lord Salisbury had in the 
course of its evolution been revised by 
the Secretary of State. Does the hon. 
Gentleman never revise his own proofs ? 
Mr. LABOUCHERE: But I should 
never ask the Italian Government to do 
itfor me. [{Laughter. | 
*Mr. CURZON : No, Sir ; nor was it 
done by the Italian Government. If 
the hon. Gentleman had been more 
familiar with what had passed he would 
not have made such an allegation. I 
am not here to inquire into the circum- 
stances under which Lord Salisbury 
draws up his Dispatches, and it is not 
my duty to give any explanation on that 
point, and the fact that two forms of a 
Dispatch drawn up by Lord Salisbury 
have appeared in a Green-book of a 
foreign Government imposes upon me no 
obligation, as I understand, to make 
any observations whatever upon them. 
(‘‘Hear, hear!’’] Then the hon. 
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Member proceeds to give his own views 
of the communications that have passed 


between the Italian Ambassador and 
Lord Salisbury, his views consisting, as 
they seem to me for the most part, of a 
gloss upon the language of that Minister. 
Well, we are not responsible for the 
Dispatches of the Italian Ambassador 
to his own Government. He does not 
consult us when he writes them. They 
were published in Rome without being 
previously submitted to us. That is a 
state of affairs accounted for by the 
political crisis which has existed in Italy, 
and the fact that this somewhat novel 
and unexpected occurrence has taken 
place does not impose on the Govern- 
ment any responsibility to explain to 
this House the Italian Ambassador's 
accounts of his own interviews with Lord 
Salisbury at the Foreign Office. The last 
point which the hon. Gentleman took 
was the correspondence that passed 
between the Government and Lord 
Cromer, and he seemed very much 
surprised that I had at a previous date 
said it was not the fashion for Govern- 
ments to publish the Dispatches of sub- 
ordinates. What I said was that it was 
not the habit of the Government to lay 
on the Table the opinions of its indivi- 
dual advisers upon operations then 
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proceeding. To that statement I must 
adhere. The only other questions that 
the hon. Gentleman asked were ques- 
tions that should appear on the Paper, 
and which I respectfully submit ought 
not to be put without notice, in a speech 
or any other way whatsoever. If the 
hon. Gentleman desires information on 
other points and will give me adequate 
notice I will do my best to comply with 
his wish. But I cannot undertake at a 
moment’s notice to get up here to 
answer any random questions that may 
be put, not, I am afraid, for the sake of 
information, but rather in order to 
embarrass. ([Cheers.] What is the 
upshot of the whole thing ? The Govern- 
ment have taken a certain step in the 
interest of the security of the Egyptian 
frontiers. That step had the addi- 
tional advantage of being taken at a 
time when the Italians were hard 
pressed at Kassala and when the 
expected fall of Kassala would have 
enormously aggravated the danger to 
Egypt already threatened and impending 
in the valley of the Nile. That state- 
ment has been made and repeated over 
and over again from this Bench. What 
there is in it obscure or abnormal or 
demanding any peculiar explanation I 
cannot conceive, but it would seem that 
the hon. Gentleman has discovered a 
mare’s nest, and something which in 
reality is the creation of his imagination. 
Any step that the Government took was 
taken as an advantage both to Egypt 
and Italy, and was not calculated to 
injure or offend any other Power. 
Under these circumstances I believe 
that the support given to the Govern- 
ment in the House on previous occasions 
and in the country will be continued, 
and the House of Commons will not 
expect me to be tempted, either by 
Motions for the adjournment or any 
other process, into indiscreet revelations 
which would have no effect but to retard 
the object we have in view. [ Cheers. | 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, who 
was received with Opposition cheers, 
said: The right hon. Gentleman has 
given an importance to this Debate 
which it would not otherwise have had, 
by the doctrine he has laid down as to 
the relations between the Foreign Office 
and the House of Commons—a doctrine 
I venture to say absolutely unheard of 
in all the previous history of the House. 
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T see the Colonial Secretary smiles. He 
is the author of the ‘‘new diplomacy.”’ 
[Laughter.| This is new diplomacy with 
a vengeance. You have the new diplo- 
macy which communicates everything 
that is occurring, not week by week but 
moment by moment.. That is one form 
of the new diplomacy. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Not 
mine. [ Laughter. | 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Then he has 
reformed his views. But there is 
nothing so evil as to proceed by ex- 
tremes. That is one extreme of the new 
diplomacy ; the other extreme is_ to 
refuse all information at all times. That 
is the doctrine of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just spoken. [ Ministerial 
eries of ‘‘No!’’| He says :— 


“These are military operations, and until they 
are concluded or have proceeded to a much 
greater extent the House of Commons is to have 
no information as to the reasons for the corre- 
spondence out of which these operations have 
arisen.” 


Whenever this country enters on mili- 
tary operations, when the country goes 
to war, the first thing it does is to lay 
before the House of Commons the 
correspondence which will inform Par- 
liament as to the ground for those 
operations. That is the constitutional 
doctrine and one which has always been 
acted upon by the Foreign Office. But 
then the right hon. Gentleman all 
through his speech said that Lord Salis- 
bury may have done this or that—may 
have written two Dispatches which do 
not correspond in tone—but that it is 
not for him to explain what Lord 
Salisbury has done. Why does the right 
hon. Gentleman sit in this House unless 
it be for the purpose of explaining what 
Lord Salisbury has done? With re- 
ference to the verbal communications, it 
is of great importance that the country 
should know exactly where they stand. 
Some 30 or 40 years ago was introduced 
a practice of rather doubtful expediency 
—that of conducting a great part of the 
foreign relations of the country by pri- 
vate letters to Ambassadors abroad. I 
remember well discussing that with the 
late Lord Clarendon, who introduced 
that practice, and I ventured to suggest 
that that was a practice which if carried 
too far might defeat the authority of 
Parliament. But Lord Clarendon laid 
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down this doctrine distinctly. He 
said :— 


“T never allow a business of any great im- 
portance resulting in affairs of a serious nature 
to be left to personal correspondence without 
reducing the result of that correspondence into 
a Dispatch which may ultimately be submitted 
to Parliament.” 


[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] For heaven’s sake 
do nct let us overthrow the whole of the 
relations of the Foreign Office with the 
House of Commons in that sort of light 
way which has just been ‘done by the 
Under Secretary. In answer toa ques- 
tion as to what communications had 
taken place with Lord Cromer before 
the advance was authorised, the right 
hon. Gentleman said Lord Cromer had 
approved—of what? Of a new fron- 
tier for Egypt ? Not at all. But he said 
that Lord Cromer had approved of an 
advance in order to support Kassala. 
Those were the words. Lord Cromer’s 
approbation was confined to Kassala, 
and no word whatever was said of Lord 
Cromer’s view having reference to the 
necessity of forming a new frontier. The 
right hon. Gentleman also said nothing 
else had passed with Lord Cromer since 
the Report of February 3, in which Lord 
Cromer had stated that the raids were 
unimportant which had taken place, and 
consequently shows that they had at 
that time no intention to desire any 
alteration of the frontier. Therefore it 
was perfectly plain that the pretence 
that this advance was inspired by the 
desire of Italy is utterly unfounded. 
But if we are mistaken in that view, 
and if it is true, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman says, that the primary motive 
was an Egyptian motive and that it was 
merely a subsidiary accident that the 
Italian situation required support at 
Kassala, let us have the correspondence 
to see whether it is so. We are unques- 
tionably led to the belief that this move- 
ment was a movement, if not instigated, 
inspired by the Italian situation and 
that all this about the frontier was com- 
pletely an afterthought. If that is not 
so let us have the evidence. I say it is 
a false position in which to put the 
House of Commons, and a position which 
the House of Commons ought not to 
accept—that this country is to be 
plunged into a military expedition, the 
result and events of which no man can 
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predict, without having laid before it 
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frankly by the Government the fullest | 
information as to what led to the com- | 


mencement of so dangerous and perilous 
an undertaking. [Cheers.| That isa fair 
demand on the part of the House of | 
Commons, and I venture to say that | 
there is no Government—even though it | 


be a Government with a great majority 


—that ever refused to the House of 
Commons, when it called upon it to 
support an expedition of this character, 


a fair and honest declaration of the cir- | 
[ Cheers. | | 
I cannot believe that the Government | 
are going to get any advantage whatever | 


cumstances leading up to it 


by trying to play hide and seek in this 
way with the House of Commons. 


[Cheers.| It has been utterly unusual | 


before. I do not know whether they 


are ashamed of avowing what are the| 
motives or causes which have led to this | 
T see nothing to be ashamed | 


expedition. 
of. [Ministerial cheers.| Yes, but you 
lead us to believe that there must be 
something. [ Ministerial cries of ‘‘ No!”’ 
Then why do you not give the informa- 
tion? [Cheers. | 
this refusal to give information ? 
can it hurt you to let it be known what 
has taken place between you and the 
Italian Government, what has taken 
place, if anything has taken place, be- 
tween you and the German Government, 
or between you and the French Govern- 
ment? If this is an undertaking which | 
is politic either as regards Egypt or as 
regards your relations with European 
Powers, surely, if you understood your 
own interest and your position with | 
regard to the House of Commons and 
the interests of the nation, what you 
should most desire would be that the 
truth and the whole truth should be 
told, and that you should not let it leak 
out or ooze out in the White-books or in 
the Green-books of foreign Governments. 
Why is the English Government not to 
take the English House of Commons 
into its confidence in this matter ? 
[Cheers.| I venture to say it is the most 
unusual tone and manner in which to 
handle and treat the House of Commons. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] The right hon. Gen- 
tleman complains of this matter being 
brought forward now. Why, it was fully 
expected by the Government. It should 
have been brought forward yesterday. 
An arrangement had been made that 
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ithe Motion with reference to the Indian 
troops should be brought on yesterday, 
and you could not have discussed the 
| question of bringing the Indian troops 
|without discussing the whole question. 


Adjournment. 


| [‘‘ Hear, hear ! 8 What were the 
Indian troops brought for? They were 
‘brought in in order that a certain 


number of Egyptian troops might be 
liberated for use in this expedition. 
| Therefore it was quite plain that you 
|would have been prepared for the whole 
question of this policy to be raised yes- 
terday. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| What in- 
tervened was this, that the Indian 
Government had made objection, as we 
understand, to the movement of these 
troops. At all events, the subject was 
postponed on the ground of the Indian 
aspect of the question ; but what had 
been promised, what we had expected, 
and what you were willing to concede, 
was that the discussion on the policy 
should take place yesterday ; therefore I 
do not think the right hon. Gentleman 


]| has any reason to complain of being 


‘ealled on to give to the House informa- 
tion upon this subject. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’| It is perfectly idle for the 
Government to attempt to continue this 
policy of concealment. The country is 
naturally deeply interested and consider- 
ably alarmed as to what may come out 
of the expedition, and you will not con- 
quer these alarms and satisfy the natural 
| demand for information by these evasive 
| replies and by this refusal of information, 
and, above all, by the Under Secretary 
| for Foreign Afiairs saying that it is not 
his business to explain to the House of 
|Commons what Lord Salisbury intends. 
[Cheers.| Therefore I do hope, before 
this discussion ends, we may have an 
assurance from the Government that 
they will lay this information before 
Parliament. The right hon. Gentleman, 
as I gather it, says, ‘‘ When the cam- 
paign is over we will do it.’”’ [{ZLaugh- 
ter.| What is the use of that? [Cheers. | 
That is nearly all the information we 
have received. He says there are Dis- 
patches. We are not only asking for 
the Dispatches published in the Green- 
books ; we are asking for all communi- 
cations, whether verbal, or by letter, or 
by Dispatch—the substance of all com- 
munications that have taken place with 
foreign countries which have led and 
contributed to the determining on such 
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an enterprise as this military expedition 
into the Soudan. We conceive that to 
be a perfectly reasonable demand, and I 
hope the Government will say that with- 
out delay that information will be given 
to the House of Commons. [Cheers. | 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Before I deal with the sub- 
stance of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
remarks I wish to say that he has 
entirely misunderstood the character of 
the objection my right hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary took this afternoon, 
The right hon. Gentleman says that the 
Under Secretary should have been pre- 
pared yesterday for a discussion upon 
the policy of the Government in sending 
Indian troops to Egypt and questions 
connected therewith, and that he had no 
right on Friday to require notice of 
questions of that kind. It is not in 
reference to the policy in the Soudan, or 
the Indian troops, or the Egyptian 
troops, or the Egyptian question at all 
that my right hon. Friend made any 
objection. Nor was it in regard to 
Egypt or the Soudan with which the 
greater part of the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman who initiated this Debate 
was concerned. What the hon. Member 
for Northampton talked about has not 
the remotest connection with Egypt or 
with the Soudan, or with the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government. | ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| It is solely connected with 
the Italian troubles in Abyssinia and 
certain demands which they had made 
on the British Government in connection 
with the landing of troops. My right 
hon. Friend had a perfect right to say 
that before he is asked to give further in- 
formation on that subject he should have 
notice of the questions to be put to him. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I quite admit that 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite has 
given the go by to all that part of the 
speech of the Mover, and has rightly 
confined himself to questions connected 
with the alleged suppression of informa- 
tion on the part of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in connection with their policy 
in Egypt and the Soudan. To that 
point, which is, after all, the only point 
of substance raised by the right hon. 
Gentleman, I now address myself. The 
right hon. Gentleman tells us that no 
Government before has ever initiated 
warlike operations without laying on the 
Table of the House the correspondence 
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with regard to the matters which led up 
to those warlike operations. In many 
cases that is quite true. If this Govern- 
ment were involved in hostilities with any 
civilised State, no doubt those hostilities 
would have been preceded by many 
months, or perhaps many years, of 
negotiation, and the House ought to be 
informed of the steps by which those 
negotiations were carried on and the 
reasons which led to their unsuccessful 
conclusion. Of course, before the House 
of Commons can be asked to judge of the 
propriety of a war of that kind, the 
correspondence with regard to the events 
which led up to war ought to be laid and 
is laid. But we have had no correspon- 
dence of that kind with the Khalifa. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He is not in the 
position of a civilised ruler with whom 
we have been in negotiation for a long 
period and with whom negotiations have 
broken down, and it is absolutely incor- 
rect and the right hon. Gentleman speaks 
under a misconception when he suggests 
that the Government have at their 
disposal a vast amount of diplomatic 
correspondence with foreign Govern- 
ments explaining the reasons why the 
Soudan expedition has been undertaken. 
The phrase made use of by the right hon. 
Gentleman put in a clear light the error 
under which he is labouring. He asked 
for the correspondence with foreign 
countries with regard to the events 
which led to the warlike operations in 
the Soudan. That correspondence has 
not been laid and it never will be laid, 
because it does not exist. [Cheers and 
laughter.| There has been, no doubt, 


correspondence with foreign Govern- 
ments with respect to the warlike 


operations, but that correspondence is 
subsequent to the determination of the 
Government to move towards Dongola, 
and, being subsequent, by a well-known 
logical law we may conclude it has 
nothing to do with the reasons which led 
to the expedition. [Cheers. | 

Sir W. HARCOURT: May I ask, 
does the right hon. Gentleman intend to 
state that before the Government in the 
month of March came to the conclusion 
to make the expedition to Dongola no 
communication had been made to the 
Italian Government? [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : Well, yes, in the case of Italy. 
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[Opposition cheers.| With foreign 
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nations in Europe no doubt there had; Kassala in the face of a triumphant 
been correspondence, and no doubt a) Dervish advance as a misfortune not 


Blue-book will be laid in due time before 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
constantly appears to be snatching up 
such scraps of evidence as he thinks he 
can find to prove that this expedition 
had no relation whatever to Egyptian 
interests, but was based solely on Euro- 
pean interests in general, and Italian 
interests in particular. That is not the 


fact. There is no evidence of it, and no 
correspondence that could throw any 
light upon it. [‘* Hear, hear !’’?] We 


have stated in plain language in this 
House that most undoubtedly the battle 
of Adowa, the Italian difficulties, and 
the siege and possible fall of Kassala 
were all circumstances which had great 
weight with Her Majesty's Government 
in determining the period at which the 
expedition should take place. —[Cheers. | 
We have never made the slightest secret 
of it—|cheers|—and no correspondence 
we could Jay would add to the know- 
ledge we have already given to the 
House on the subject. We have been 
quite clear in our statements that, 
although the particular moment for the 
advance was one on which Italian 
interests had important bearing, the 
advance towards Dongola itself is, in our 
opinion, necessitated by Egyptian in- 
terests, and by Egyptian interests alone 
—(cheers|—and that, even if the Italians 
had never been heard of in that part of 
Africa, that advance would sooner or 


later have had to be undertaken. 
(‘‘Hear, hear !’’] There is nothing 


obscure or wanting in lucidity in that. 


statement, or, as it seems to me, para- 
doxical. The hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Motion and the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite appeared to think 


only to Italy, but to Egypt and to 
interests which we are bound to safe- 
guard. It has been made a matter of 
bitter complaint that information as to 
the communications made by Lord 
Cromer to the Government has been 
withheld from Parliament. Well, I ask 
the House whether it would be possible 
or desirable in the conduct of the affairs 
of a great Empire that the House of 
Commons should not merely be made 
acquainted with the course which the 


Government are pursuing and_ the 
general reasons which have induced 


them to pursue it, but should also be 
made acquainted as a matter of course 
with the arguments advanced by all their 


advisers. 1 say such a proposal is 
grotesque. If the House of Commons 


goes so. far it must clearly go further, 
and we must publish the correspondence 
between Lord Cromer and his subor- 
dinates which led him to the conclusion 
at which he arrived. There would evi- 
dently be no end to the information 
which the House would demand, but of 
which, when obtained, it could make no 
legitimate use. I do not believe that 
the general propositions relating to the 
conduct of public business which I have 
laid down will be disputed by any man 
who has ever been responsible for public 
affairs. But when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite openly accuses us of 
having withheld information from this 
House which our predecessors or any 
other Government would have granted, 
I absolutely repudiate the charge. We 
have followed strictly in the steps of our 
predecessors, and we have been abso- 


|lutely frank with the House of Commons 


that the undoubted fact that the British | 


Government would have seen with deep 
regret the triumph of the Dervishes at 
Kassala is a proof that all we thought of 
was the Italian interests at that place. 
Do hon. Gentlemen not understand that 
when you are dealing with any kind of 
Power, but certainly with an uncivilised 
Power like that of the Dervishes, the 
effect of the great triumph over a 


European Power would have been not | 


only a menace to the Italian Power, but 
a very serious menace to Egypt? We 


do not conceal the fact that we should 
have regarded 


the abandonment of 


from beginning to end with regard to the 
motives that have influenced our con- 
duct. Our policy and the whole ground 


\for that policy is before you, and no 








publications in Blue-books could add one 


| tittle to the knowledge which the House 
'of Commons already possesses of the 


reasons for which we have ordered the 
advance towards Dongola.” The right 
hon. Gentleman appears to hold that the 
example of the Italian Government in 
publishing these papers is one which 
ought to be followed by this and other 
Governments. But what the Italian 
Government has done is, I trust and 
believe, an exceptional, I had almost 
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said an accidental, circumstance. It is 
a circumstance which may, no doubt, 
find excuse in the conditions of recent 
Italian administration ; but it is abso- 
lutely certain that no confidential com- 
munications could be conducted between 


the Powers of Europe if greater discre- 


tion were not maintained by those 
Powers than has been maintained by the 
Italian Government in this case, 
than would be shown by us if we were to 
follow this example. 


Forest of Dean) observed that, when the 
right hon. Gentleman said that no Goy- 
ernment had ever been asked before to 
supply such information with respect to 
the origin of an expedition as was now 
asked for, he must have forgotten what 
occurred between 1880 and 1885, 


close the opinions of an 
adviser of the Government. 


ment of that time were 
every week to state the views of Sir E. 


Malet and Sir E. Baring with regard 


to Egyptian affairs, and the Blue- 
books were issued in which their 
views were explained. The Government 
of the day believed that in delicate 


affairs, like those of Egypt, they could 
the House of} 


not expect to carry 


Commons with them unless they ex- 
plained the views of the distinguished 
official upon which their decision was 


based. 


which other Governments 


COMMONS} 


and | 


[ ‘* Hear, hear !’’]| 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, | 


The 
right hon. Gentleman and the Under | 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs contended 
that they ought not to be asked to dis- 
individual 

Between 
1880 and 1885, however, the Govern- 
asked almost | 


The supporters of the Motion | 
did not ask that Lord Cromer’s Dis- 
patches relating to delicate questions, in | 
were con- 
cerned, should be published. What they 
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| could not subscribe to that. Indeed, he 
| was of opinion that different Members 
of the Government had given contra- 
dictory reasons for the expedition, and 
by their statements they had succeeded 
in thoroughly misleading their sup- 
porters in the Press. It was the 
impression of the Italian Government 
that the advance towards Dengola was 
undertaken for their sake. That was 
clear from the official publications. But 
if there was a pre-existent intention on 
the part of the Government to undertake 
this expedition for reasons connected 
with Egypt, Lord Cromer’s Dispatches 
ought certainly to be made available, so 
that the country might understand what 
| those reasons were. Then it was essen- 
tial that they should know Lord Cromer’s 
opinion upon the question of the finan- 
cial relations of the Government of 
Egypt with our Government. The 
latter said that the cost of this great 
military expedition was. being defrayed 
by Egypt out of a particular sum of 
£500,000, but there was reason to think 
that the payment of that sum was likely 
to be refused by the Caisse de la Dette, 
although it had been already spent. 
| These were surely matters, so far as they 
concerned the taxpayers of this country, 
on which Parliament ought to be in- 
formed, and Lord Cromer’s Dispatches 
on this question ought certainly to be 
laid before the House. If hon. Members 
| would look back to 1884 and 1885, they 
would see the way in which the Liberal 
| Government was pressed for the opinions 
of Sir Evelyn Baring on the subject of 
the Caisse and Egyptian finance, and 
how impossible it was to contend that 
\the Government were treading in the 
footsteps of their predecessors. He 


demanded was the publication of the | directed special attention to the fact that 


reasoned Dispatches which did not raise | the 


questions of that kind. 


Government had differed in the 


The Under | accounts they had given of this matter ; 


Secretary for Foreign Affairs had cast| they had apparently differed among 
doubt upon the claim of the House of themselves on the question, and when 
Commons to be told the substance of the Members of the Government had 


conversations 


Affairs 


important 
Minister for, Foreign 
Foreign Ambassador. 


between a! been pressed by questions in Parliament 
and a | they had contradicted one another in 
Surely a conver- 
sation of that kind, with respect to such 


their answers. When. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was specially pressed 


a matter as the origin of the Soudan’ on the Budget Debate as to how in the 


expedition, ought not to be withheld 
The right 


altogether from the House. 


course of the year the expenditure in 
Egypt was to be met, he said that no 


hon. Gentleman declared that the Gov-| appropriation would be necessary, that 
ernment had given a clear account of the | he had no reason whatever to anticipate 
reasons for the Soudan expedition. He that any provision would be necessary 


First Lord of the Treaswry. 
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except for a few officers for the Egyptian | enter his caveat that, unless they had 
expeditions, [Cheers.| Would the| more information before the time for 
right hon. Gentleman make that asser-| discussion arrived than they had at 
tion now? He doubted it. At all | present, the House would not be ina 
events, Lord Cromer’s opinion and| position to undertake the task ade- 
advice on the Egyptian financial ques-| quately ; they could not ascertain what 
tion which was involved in the present | was the object of the expedition being 
trial of the Caisse de la Dette must be| sent to Suakim, nor would they have 
laid before the House very soon. It| information generally sufficient to justify 
was impossible to hold the discussion | them even in debating the question when 
that would take place in a few weeks | it arose. His own belief was that the 
time on the Motion with regard to the | expedition though explained to be for the 
Indian troops until the House knew| defence of Suakim, for the replacing of 
what had happened up to the present| Egyptian troops and setting them free, 
with regard to the finances of this ex-| was intended to occupy Kassala when 
pedition, and until they had received|the Italian troops retired from that 
Lord Cromer’s Dispatches on that point.| town ; but how was the House to con- 
The Government, at all events, could | sider and deal with that question unless 
tell the House, roughly speaking, what| it had some knowledge of the principles 
was the expenditure in Egypt, how it| upon which the Government were pro- 
was being met from day to day, and| ceeding? His hon. Friend had been 
what the prospects of the future were as| anticipated by a Motion put down by 
to the cost of the expedition. The! hon. Gentlemen opposite to call atten- 
whole question was one of extraordinary | tion to the papers in the Italian Green- 
difficulty, and one on which the House | book ; but, apart from the Italian Dis- 
of Commons stood in peculiar need of | patches, there had been Debates in the 
information. What was the only state-| Italian Chamber which had a consider- 
ment that had been given to the House! able bearing on the information sought 
as yet on behalf of the Government, as| for by the House. They had been told 
to the grounds for using the particular|in the Italian Chamber a great deal 
money out of which this particular ex-|of what they had since seen in the 
pedition was being financed at the pre- Italian Green-book. As to the position 
sent time 2? The words were these :— | of the Italians at Kassala, it was abso 

es _. | lutely true that the Marquis di Rudini 

“The funds are to come froma surplus which | geeided to evacuate Kassala on coming 
we are not permitted to usein any other way for | . : 
the benetit of Egypt.” : into power. c p 

‘ *Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 

Surely the revelation which has been; Gentleman, in discussing this Motion, 
made in Italy that this expedition, ac- | is going far beyond its scope in entering 
cording to the Italians, was initiated | into an examination of the policy of the 
solely at their request for the relief of | Government. 
the pressure on them at Kassala must| *Srr C. DILKE said he would not 
have relation to the question as to whe-| dwell on the point except to say that 
ther this £500,000 was to be used for | they wished to know the object of the 
the finances of an expedition for the| expedition. The Government had told 
benefit of Egypt. No doubt it was the} the House two different stories—that it 
difficulty of that financial situation | was for the relief of Kassala, and for the 
which forced the Government to the | defence of Egypt. 
tortuous explanation which had been| Tue FIRST LORD or tut TREA- 
given of their policy. Their position | SURY : The same thing. 
was a difficult one, but the position of| *Sir C. DILKE said that the informa- 
the House of Commons had to be con-| tion given to the Italian Parliament 
sidered as well as that of the Govern-| showed that it was solely for the relief 
ment. The Opposition would have to | of Italy. 
exact a great deal of information in the) Tue FIRST LORD or ine TREA- 
next few weeks before the discussion| SURY : That is their point of view. 
came on, as to the employment of Indian! *Sir C. DILKE said that if this was 
troops. He did not wish to anticipate| their point of view, the House of Com- 
that discussion now, but he wished to| mons wanted to see theother point of view. 
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They wanted more than a mere statement, 
made apparently as an afterthought, in 
order to justify the view that they could 
use the Egyptian funds for the expedi- 
tion. They wanted a statement made 
on the authority of the representatives 
of the Government in Egypt—on the 
same authority which the Members of 
the Government made the Liberal Govy- 
ernment vouch for when they took any 
step in Egypt from 1880 to 1885. 
[Cheers.| The Prime Minister had given 
a third account to the country of the 
reasons for this expedition. He had 
been ridiculed on a previous occasion for 
saying that the Government could not 
stop at Dongola ; but since that date 
Lord Salisbury had amply confirmed the 
view he gave to the House on _ that 
occasion. 

*Mr. SPEAKER again called the 
right hon. Baronet to order for entering 
upon a general discussion of the subject. 

*Sir C. DILKE said he took up the 
challenge of the Leader of the House. 
In past days he had something to do 
with communicating to the House the 
opinions of Lord Cromer with regard to 
Egyptian affairs, and he aflirmed that 
he had never known a case where the 
House of Commons had allowed such a 
refusal of information to pass as it had 
done on the present occasion. The in- 
formation to be given with regard to 
what had appeared in Italy and the 
objects of the expedition was not more 
important, but in the long run even less 
important, than the information refused 
as to the position of Egyptian finance. 
[‘* Hear, hear !”’ 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said he most respectfully endorsed 
the request which had been made for 
further information on this question. 
He confessed that it somewhat alarmed 
him to hear that the whole of the 
reasons which were to account for this 
expedition had already been given to the 
public. They had heard almost positive 
statements made that there was some- 
thing very threatening to the welfare of 
the Empire which had to be combated 
and met by this expedition. If 
thought that this was the case he should 
be the last Member in the House to ven- 
ture to interfere or embarrass the Gov- 
ernment, and as long as he was at 
liberty to suppose that this was the case, 
he would not have spoken. But the 


Sir C. Dilke. 
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'House had heard a definite statement 


from the Leader of the House, and the 
reasons which had actuated the Govern- 
ment had been laid before the country, 
He believed that if they took the coun- 
try through they would find that nine 
out of every ten persons had not the 
least idea—| Opposition cheers |—for what 
purpose this expedition was being under- 
taken at all. [Cheers.| He thought 
that before the final Debate took place, 
the House should have before it infor- 
mation in detail which would justify it 
in seeing and knowing what this country 
was fighting for. [‘‘ Hear, hear 1? 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
House was not entitled to receive infor- 
mation as to the particular opinions of 
Lord Cromer. That statement needed 
qualification, because Lord Cromer stood 
in an exceptional position. If this was 
an Imperial matter, well and good ; the 
British Government were supreme in the 
matter ; but he had listened to the dis- 
cussions and he had heard a great deal 
about the interests of Italy, of Abyssinia, 
and of Egypt, but nothing whatever 
about the interests of Great Britain. 
If it was the fact that the expedition 
was being conducted solely for the benefit 
of Egypt, he thought it was a relevant 
fact to have the views of what the most 
important man there thought about the 
expedition. [Cheers.] It was distaste- 
ful to think that we should be expending 
the blood and the treasure of this country 
on something that was not closely con- 
nected with this country. It was a 
matter of more than common rumour 
that Lord Cromer did not associate him- 
self with this policy, and it was desir- 
able, in these circumstances, that the 
House should know whether the policy 
|was being prosecuted with his approval 
‘or against his wish.. It was a tremendous 
danger to this country, threatened as it 
|was on every side by Powers in every 
quarter of the world, that we should now 
|be risking the lives of our men, embar- 
irassing our finances, and clouding our 
'future by entering ona policy of this 
| kind. 

| *Mr. SPEAKER called the hon. Mem- 
\ber to order for travelling wide of the 
Motion. 

| Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER would not 
| pursue the matter further. The Govern- 
|ment should know that their supporters 
}would take the least hint that it was 
| 
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their duty to observe reticence in this | the Government ought to have communi- 
matter, but after what had been said | cated, especially information connected 
could not understand that that was the with the Reports made by Lord Cromer 
case. They had all the main facts, as | to the Government. Now, that struck 
he believ -ed, but they ought to have the|him in this light. In the first week of 
main facts amplified and elucidated, so | February, Lord Cromer signed a Report 
that the House might be able to enter | |in which he declared that although there 
into the subsequent discussion with more | had been raids, they were insignificant, 
certainty than was now possible. bree that although such raids might be 
Sm JAMES FERGUSSON (Man-| anticipated in the future, they ~ would 
chester, N.E.) did not think the present | not change their character. The Der- 
Debate could be of any practical use ;| vishes had been and were at that time 
but he should like to call attention to| remaining in a strictly defensive position. 
the shifting ground which had_ been | That was the first week in February. In 
taking by those who were opposing the| the second week in March, orders were 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government in| given to make an advance towards 
Egypt. In the Debate about two! Dongola. What was the explanation ? 
months ago, what was the language) W hat had been the information received 
which came from below the Gangway 1 by the Government between those two 
Was it not intended to cast ridicule on| dates to explain what had appeared to 
the idea that any advance along the| be a manifest discrepancy between the 
Valley of the Nile could possibly affect | judgment of Lord Cromer in the first 
the situation at Kassala? [Opposition | week of February, and the action of the 
cheers.| That language had not been|Government in the second week in 
reasserted to-night, because it had been | | March? These were not the only facts 
falsified hy events. Hehad had a letter|to bear in mind. There was a third— 
from a relative of his in the Soudan| namely, that the Italian Government 
since that Debate, in which he said it| had communicated to the Italian Cham- 
was extremely amusing to read such | bers and nation their understanding that 
assertions made in the House of} the orders given in the second week of 
Commons. | March were in order to relieve Kassala, 
*Mr. SPEAKER : I must remind the| and for no other reason. [ Opposition 
right hon. Gentleman that the question | cheers. ] Now, if that was true, of course, 
before the House is not the general policy | no intelligence from Lord Cromer might 
of the Government in Egypt. have been required, though he thought 
Sir J. FERGUSSON, vowing to the | even if the Government had resolved to 
Speaker’s ruling, went on to say that| take that action on account of Italy 
the information which the Government | alone, they would have consulted Lord 
had given seemed perfectly clear. It was| Cromer about the possibilities of success, 
in the interest of Egypt that Egyptian | and the way of conducting the operation 
order should not be constantly raided by and the means by which it could be sup- 
the Dervish troops. It would have been| ported. But the Government tuld them 
of the greatest possible loss and damage | that, though Kassala might have precipi- 
to Egypt had Kassala fallen into the} tated their action, it was the result of a 
hands of the Dervishes. It would have} policy held by them before. They were 
set free large numbers of Dervish troops. | under the belief that it would be neces- 
*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, Order ! | sary, sooner or later—a somewhat vague 
Sir J. FERGUSSON remarked that} phrase—to give the orders and make the 
the fact that the Speaker had wart advance which had been given and made. 
obliged to interfere twice on the point! Let it be assumed that the Government 
of order within the brief course of his| had in their minds that ideal to which 
observations, showed how injudicious it | the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
was to pursue this discussion. [Laugh-| g gave expression—the ideal of the recon- 
ter.| Those who wanted to do so had) quest of the Soudan. If their action 
no difficulty in understanding the policy | | was precipitated in March by the neces- 
of Her Majesty’s Government. | sities of Italy, which was the Govern- 
Mr. COURTNEY understood what | ment’s admission, there must have been 
the House was enabled to discuss was | communications which led them to start 
the withholding of information which|an expensive expedition. They must 
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have discussed with their advisers in 
Egypt how the expedition could be put 
in action, and by what means the money 
for it could be found. They must have 
had the materials on which to form a 
judgment ; and if they had, they were 
bound to give them to the House of 
Commons. | Opposition cheers.| They 
were commencing what might be a long 
and most certainly would be an expen- 
sive operation. At the smallest estimate 
they were spending a quarter of a million 
now at Suakim. There was a suggestion 
that half a million was to be got out of 
the savings of Egypt. There must have 
been correspondence between the ad- 
visers of Her Majesty's Government in 
Egypt and themselves upon that situa- 
tion. [Opposition cheers.| They must 
have discussed the ways and means. 
There must have been some discussion 
as to what wouid be the cost month by 
month, however limited the operations, 
and the Government would have to come 
to this House in order to get that cost 
supplied. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] They 
were not going to throw—he hoped, and 
was glad to believe—any of the burden 
upon Egypt. They could not extract it 
from Egypt ; that country lived under 
such international regulations that it 
had no free will of its own in these 
matters, and no surplus to give, so that 
the declaration of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which gave the House so 
much comfort when he was unfolding his 
Budget, was already falsified by the 
course of events. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 

Mr. COURTNEY bowed at once to 
the slightest indication that he was 
transgressing the limits. He recurred 
to the proper point. Within this month 
there was a great change. There must 
have been information leading to that 
change ; but that information the House 
had no knowledge of. The last public 
expression of Lord Cromer’s opinion was 
hostile. It did not in the least favour 
any such enterprise. The House wanted 
some information to account for the 
change which manifested itself. That 
information had been withheld. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES entirely 
coincided with the views which the right 
hon, Gentleman who had just sat down 
had so ably set forth, and with regard 


to the remark of the right hon. Gentle- | friendship 


man behind him (Sir J. Fergusson) that 
Mr. Courtney. 
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the subject could not be debated now 
because the House was ignorant of the 
facts, that was exactly what they were 
complaining of. Attacks-had been made 
on the Under Secretary. He did not 
think that was quite fair. [A laugh. } 
It must be remembered the right hon. 
Gentleman was only an Under Secre- 
tary, and that he did not know and was 
not allowed to know everything—{/augh- 
ter|—and that, just as words were given 
to conceal our thoughts, so Under 
Secretaries were given to conceal our 
Foreign Minister. [Laughter and cheers, | 
The right hon. Gentleman had already 
stated that he could not give Dispatches 
without consulting his chief, and they 
did not know whether he had consulted 
his chief. That, by the way, was 
another article of information the House 
might have asked for. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that, before the 
information was put into a Blue-book, 
it would require the most careful expur- 
gation and editing. They must not 
expect to have the whole of it ; and to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman at once to 
say what the House was to have and 
what it was not to have, would be like 
taking a prescription to a chemist’s 
shop, and expecting the chemist’s boy 
to make it up without any adequate 
knowledge of poisons and antidotes. 
[Laughter.| Remarks had been made 
as to the new diplomacy in this connec- 
tion. He was one of. the admirers of the 
new diplomacy. He believed in telling 
the English people what you were doing, 
because, if you did, in nine cases out of 
ten they would be behind you whether 


you were doing right or wrong. 
[Laughter.| He did not believe in it to 


the extent of imposing upon a foreign 
people and Government amateur Con- 
stitutions, or publishing Dispatches 
before they had been received by the 
Government to whom they were ad- 
dressed. [Zaughter.| In fact, he did 
not call that diplomacy at all. Now, 
there were one or two matters to which 
he proposed to call attention in the ways 
of the new diplomacy. And, first of all, 
as to the letter of Ras Mangascia, which 
had been incorrectly described as an ap- 
peal for assistance against the Italians. 
That letter simply contained a touching 
reminder to the Queen of the ancient 
subsisting between Her 
Majesty and his father, and stated that 
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the Italians were occupying his country | the Foreign Office and the India Office. 
A marvellous instance of the new diplo-| He added, with regard to this verbal 
macy was shown in connection with | communication :— 

this letter. The first thing the English | “T have thought it proper to put into writing 
Agent at Cairo did on receiving the | these communications, and this was all the more 
letter from this one belligerent was | necessary because Lord Salisbury had encou- 
to show it to the other ‘belligerent. | | | raged me to ask for this passage through Zeila.” 
That was a very new diplomacy, for us, |The House must have the whole of these 
being friendly with two countries at war | communications. They must know the 
with each other, to show a Dispatch re-| grounds of the difference between the 
ceived from one of those Powers to the | Tedin Office and the Foreign Office, be- 
other. He wanted the Dispatch which | cause, until they did, they could not 
would show what were Lord Cromer’s | | properly deal with the question of the 
reasons for such a step. Then Major | Indian troops. The Government would 
Wingate went so far as to give the most | have to give the information, struggle 
Machiavelian advice to the Italian as they might and give as many ‘‘ Under 
Agent. He recommended that Man- | Secretary ’’ answers as they would, be- 
gascia should be detached from Menelik, cause the English pecople would not be 
explaining that his position would not | content with being dragged into an ex- 
be real, but that he could be used against | pedition which would possibly end in a 
Menelik. That was another matter on | great war, and a repetition of the awful 
which he wished for information. The} “events which brought discredit on the 
Under Secretary had said that he could | |English name in the Soudan, without 
not give the Dispatches because warlike | knowing all the full reasons for the 
operations were proceeding. That was|course taken. The Government would 
the very reason why the Dispatches were | be false to themselves, and to the tradi- 
wanted. Ifnothing were going on, they | tions of the Tory Party, in refusing the 
would not want to know anything. | information. 

These operations would compromise the; Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
finances and the political future of the | (Sheffield, Ecclesall) said that he had 
country, and might possibly involve the heard with considerable regret the last 
most serious consequences. Steps were two speeches, though he was not sur- 
being taken, and expenditure was being | prised by that of the right hon. Member 
incurred, and no one knew why. There | for Bodmin, whose utterances on foreign 
had been no Dispatch published since that | ‘and colonial questions generally belonged 
of Lord Cromer of 3rd February, explain- | to the ‘‘ Little England ’’ school. There 
ing why these operations were not neces- | were obvious reasons for the non-publi- 
sary. The Under Secretary said that the | cation at present of important and con- 
communications between Lord Salisbury | fidential Dispatches. This question 
and the Italian Government were|interested two groups of European 
verbal ; but was it not the invariable! Powers. On the one side was the 
practice, when a Foreign Minister had | Italian interest, and ‘on the other side 
had an important interview with ‘the | was the French interest, which had been 
Foreign Minister, to embody the effect | working more or less against us. In 
of that interview in a Dispatch to our|the speeches of which he complained 
Ambassador at the Foreign Court 2| there had been a total ignoring of the 
If that were not done there would | fact that there must be great British 
be no record of the most important! interests involved in the “whole of the 
negotiations, and the continuity of) Nile waterway, and in the security of 
business at the Foreign Office would be| Egypt. There was now being made a 
impossible. When the Italians applied | movement in the Soudan which might 
for permission to pass troops through | have the effect of relieving large popula- 
Zeila, Lord Salisbury said that they | tions from an intolerable oppression ; 
must not interfere with our engagements | and besides, the Italians were our allies. 
with France. Was that one of the| Why should they not be? Why should 
verbal communications? Because the | the hon. Member for Northampton sneer 
Italian Ambassador, writing to his Gov-| at them on that account ? If there were 
ernment on 4th January, declared that | trouble in the Mediterranean, the Italian 
there had been a great conflict between | fleet would be absolutely necessary to us. 


| 
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Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber 


land, Cockermouth): I rise to order, 
Sir. Is the hon. Member speaking to 
the question ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I think not. 


Adjournment. 


Srr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, 
continuing, said that the Government 


oO) 
were now engaged in various military 
operations, and anything which would 
injure or embarrass the Government 
ought to be avoided. But he urged the 
Government not to fear meeting this 
question openly and courageously. He 
was not referring to the publication of 
delicate Dispatches ; but let the Govern- 
ment boldly avow to the country that 
they intended to relieve the Soudan from 
its existing oppression. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) said 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for East Manchester stated that this 
Debate could not possibly be productive 
of good results, and he seemed to be 
confirmed in that opinion by his failure 
to observe the Rules of Order. He 
(Mr. Dillon) could not at all agree with 
him either in his opinion or knowledge 
when the right hon. Gentleman said 
that he and other hon. Members who 
sat round him were content to look for- 
ward to future Debates when they would 
have more light. He was inclined to 
point out that the object and the only 
object, of the present Debate was to get 
more light. He understood that they 
were to be called upon at a very near 
date to discuss this question in such a 
shape that the whole policy of the 
British Government in'reference to the 
Soudan would come up for consideration. 
The question they had to consider to- 
night was whether they would have such 
information before them when the future 
Debate took place as would be absolutely 
necessary to enable them to conduct the 
Debate. Heasserted that if next week, 
or the week after, the House was called 
upon to debate the policy of the Soudan 
expedition without having before it all 
Papers concerning it from the Foreign 
Office of this country, that the spectacle 
would be displayed to the world of the 
British House of Commons debating a 
question of foreign policy, and deriving 
the main part of its information from an 
Italian Green-book, which is denied to 
the British House of Commons itself. 
He said that in the history of the House 
of Commons, no more extraordinary 
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spectacle would have been witnessed, 
He rose chiefly to press for information 
on one point which had not been alluded 
to. It was a point in which he took a 


|very particular and keen interest, and 


unless the House got information on it 
before the coming Debate, he thought 
that Debate would be a very lame and 
useless one indeed. He wanted to know 
what was the present position of the 
Ttalian Government towards the African 
war. Because he had always held that 
the vast majority of the Italian people 
were thoroughly sick of this war, and he 
strongly suspected that the Government 
were in possession of Dispatches which 
would show, if published, that what the 
Italian Government desired to do was, 
if not to get out of Africa altugether, to 
evacuate Kassala and have done with 
the war. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] If it be 
true that the Italian people, on whose 
behalf the House was told this Soudan 
expedition was mainly if not entirely 
undertaken, were anxious, and that the 
Italian Government were anxious to end 
their disastrous war, he asked, how could 
the House discuss the question until they 
had been put in possession of the views 
of the Italian Government ! He would, 
therefore, respectfully request the Under 
Secretary, when he was consultng with 
his Chief, to ask whether the House of 
Commons should not be placed in the 
possession of Dispatches which would let 
them know the opinion of the present 


Italian Government in regard to the 
African war. Then there was another 


question, and that was, what was the 
opinion of Lord Cromer and the officials 
in Egypt as to the financing of this ex- 
pedition. It would be absurd to enter 
into a discussion of this question unless 
Dispatches were laid on the Table giving 
definite and adequate informaiton as to 
the probable cost of the expedition, as to 
the amount of money already spent, as 
to the views of the Government and 
their representatives in Egypt with re- 
gard to where the money was to come 
from. If it be true, as reported, that the 
Caisse of the Debt would not advance 
any more money, it would probably have 
to come out of the pockets of the tax- 
payers of this country. If it be true, as 
stated freely in the Press, that the sum 
of £500,000 had been expended without 
bringing the troops into collision with 
the Dervishes, not to speak of occupying 
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the expedition, even if it stopped at 
Dongola, must cost at least £1,000,000, 
and he thought they should have the 
views of the Government as to where 
that £1,000,000 was to be found. He 
thought nothing could be clearer than 
‘that the Caisse of the Debt, if it had not 
the power to recover the £500,000 that 
had been paid out, would pay no more, 
and therefore the cost of this expedition 
must be derived from some other source. 
He thought everyone in the House had 
been very much impressed by the speech 
of the hon. Member for Belfast (Mr. 
Arnold-Forster). The Member 
said that the supporters of the Govern- 


hon. 


ment in the House and in the country 
had been left under the impression that 
a demand was made on their loyalty, 
and that the Government had given 
them to understand that they were re- 
quired to observe reticence in regard to 
this Soudan expedition, on account of 
the great that 
were at stake. Nothing could be plainer, 
judging by his speech, and the speeches of 
other hon. Members, than that the Gov- 


international interests 


ernment, whether intentionally or not, 
had left their supporters in the House 
and in the country under a false im- 
pression as to the purpose and causes of 
this expedition. The Government, 
reply to the Leader of the Opposition, 
had said that it was unusual and unpre- 
cedented to give information as to what 
It 
had always seemed to him that the 
Foreign Office adopted one of two alter- 
natives when dealing with the House of 
Commons. Either it was said that the 
situation was such that no information 
could be given, and that they must trust 
the Government, or else to tell the 
House fully and frankly what had led 
up to these operations. He maintained 
that the Foreign Office had adopted 
neither of those alternatives in the pre- 
sent case. They had given—he would 
not say false information, but informa- 
tion so curtailed and manipulated that 


in 


led up tothe military operations. 
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the House and the country were un- 
doubtedly left in the dark and under a 
false impression. He thought the hon. 
Member for Northampton had done a 
public service in moving this Motion. 
It was perfectly justifiable, because the 
demand it made was a necessary pre- 
liminary to adequate discussion of the 
Soudan expedition, and until the infor- 
mation asked for was laid upon the 
Table, it was mere mockery to ask the 
House to discuss the expedition. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) said that the object of his 
hon. Friend in making the Motion was 
to get, if possible, some further infor- 
mation from the Government in regard 
to recent negotiations with the Italian 
Government. The Government had 
thought fit to decline the demand of his 
hon. Friend. They had been compelled 
to admit the receiving of the communi- 
cations published in the Italian Green- 
book. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: No. 

Mr. DALZIEL: Then, do we under- 
stand that the Government deny their 
accuracy ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : We have never admitted it. 

Mr. DALZIEL: But the right hon. 
Gentleman has never denied it. [Op- 
position cheers. | 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : The hon. Gentleman asks whe- 
ther we admit it ? 
to give formal contradiction to state- 


It is not our business 


ments; but we do not admit the 
accuracy. 
Mr. DALZIEL asked whether the 


right hon. Gentleman would inform the 
House of Commons, for its guidance 
under the circumstances, what the 
purport of these communications really 
It was a very peculiar position 
for the Government of the country to 
leave the House of Commons and the 
people of the country in in regard to a 
matter of such vital importance, which 
might result in terrible consequences to 


was ? 
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this country. The Members of the 


House of Commons had to get their in- 
formation through Italian sources, and 
the Government would not admit the 
accuracy of the information thus sup- 
plied. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would not admit the accuracy of the 
conversations, would he be good enough 
to tell the House in what points they 
were inaccurate? Surely the right hon. 
Gentleman would see the importance 
of making a statement upon that point. 
But if the right hon. Gentleman was 
content to leave the matter so, the Op- 
position had no cause to complain. 
It was an advantage that the Govern- 
ment had been content to sit still while 
an hon. Member had declared his belief 
that Lord Cromer was against this 
expedition. This was a peculiar position 
for a Government to be in. Here we 
had our Minister in Egypt, a man whose 
opinion was of more importance than 
that of all the Members of the Cabinet put 
together, who it was not denied, refused 
to associate himself with the expedition 
—refused to take the responsibility of ad- 
vising the Government to adopt the 
policy. If the Government were content 
to leave it there, the Opposition might 
be well satisfied. Members representing 
all shades of opinion had taken part in 
the Debate, but no one had said he under- 
stood what was the object and policy of 
the Government ; it was an expedition 
in the dark, the policy of the blank 
cheque. Supporters of the Government 
demanded further information ; and, if 
the Government were content to leave 
the matter there, the object of the 
Opposition was achieved, and he assumed 
it would be necessary to put the House 
to the trouble of a Division. 


Question, ‘That this House do now 
adjourn "—(Mr. Labouchere), put and 
negatived. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading 
next. 


upon Wednesday 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 
(PERSONS IN CHARGE) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred from Mon- 
day next till Monday 15th June. 


Mr. Dalziel. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 


Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner in the Chair. | 


CIVIL SERVICES AND 
MENTS ESTIMATES, 
Cuass III. 


1. Motion made, and Question pro. 
posed :— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £5,263, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1897, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of the Land Registry.” 


REVENUE DEPART- 
1896-7. 


Sir ROBERT REID (Dunfries 
Burghs) said there had already been a 
short Debate on the Vote before progress 
was last reported. The Land Registry as 
it existed had been exposed to a good 
deal of criticism for many years ; and 
the criticism was natural, because the 
registry was so limited in its scope that 
it could hardly be said to be a living 
registry. The duties were well performed 
by the Gentlemen in charge of the office, 
but the registry did not yield to the 
country anything like the results that 
were to be expected for even the mode- 
rate expenditure. The hon. Member for 
Haddington (Mr. Haldane) had pointed 
out that the only way to make the 
registry uscful was to carry out most 
necessary reforms, so that there might be 
an effective and proper system of land 
registry. The history of this business 
was remarkable. Lord Halsbury had 
twice or thrice brought in a Bill and 
passed it through the House of Lords. 
Lord Herschell had brought in a Bill of 
lesser scope in the hope of getting an 
instalment of what was necessary ; but 
it had been defeated, largely by the 
action of well-meaning persons, solicitors 
—[laughter|—who had done everything 
they could, by putting pressure upon in- 
dividual Members of the House, to in- 
duce them not to support it. In 1895 
there was a Select Committee, of which 
he was Chairman, and he deprecated the 
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reappointment of that Committee, which | 
was suggested by the hon. and learned 
Member for Haddington. The Com- 
mittee was appointed because the late 
Government, with not so large a majority 
as it deserved, was anxious to pass a | 
Bill; and he made terms with the In- | 
corporated Law Society that the opposi- 
tion to the Second Reading should be 
withdrawn if a Select Committee were 
appointed to conclude its business by 
the middle of June. Every witness 
tendered by the Law Society was exa- 
mined ; and then came the fail of the 
Government. The evidence produced 
upon his mind an absolute and certain 
conviction that the proposed scheme was 
workable, that it might be cheap, and 
that it would be of more value to agri- 
culture and to landowners than many 
other nostrums. It was a very old sub- 
ject. Oliver Cromwell expressed a very 
strong opinion upon it. [ZLaughter.| 
There were Royal Commissions upon it 
in 1828, 1850, 1854, 1878, and Select 
Committees in 1846 (Lords), in 1878 
(Commons), and in 1895 the Committee 
appointed under the pressure he had indi 
cated. We had got quite envugh infor- 
mation, and the time had come for action. 
In his opinion, nothing was more serious 
in this House than the practice of refer- 
ring disputed questions to Select Com- 
mittees or Royal Commissions, as a 
means of postponing the responsibility 
of arriving at a definite conclusion. We 
had pyramids of Blue-books, which were 
never read, which had been produced 
merely as a means of putting off the 
responsibility of coming to a decision to 
a more convenient season. ” Hear, 
hear!”] The time had come when the 
Government ought to do something to 
make this office useful, instead of leaving 
it practically useless. He had no reason 
to think the Government would shrink 
from the responsibility of coming to a 
decision. They had the opinions of 
Lords Cairns, Selborne, Halsbury, and 
Herschell. For himself, he held a strong 
opinion that we could carry out a scheme 
similar to that which had been in opera- 
tion for so long in Australia. No doubt 


there were honest apprehensions and 
fears of any innovation on the part of 
lawyers; but if in the past we had 
waited for reforms until we had satisfied 
Her Majesty’s judges, solicitors, and a 
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large portion of the Bar of the United 
Kingdom, we should never have got 
many of our most beneficial reforms. 
When men of eminence who had attained 
to a high position, in which they were 
free from temptation, expressed their 
deliberate opinions upon this matter, 
we ought to take the responsibility of 
acting on their high authority. There 
was no reason why it should not be as 
easy in this country as in Australia to 
effect the sale of a piece of land in 20 
minutes, at a cost of a shilling or two, 
without bundles and rolls of filthy parch- 
ments. [Cheers.| He hoped the matter 
would not be left to members of the Bar, 
who usually favoured legal reforms while 
lay members hardly ever took the 
trouble to support them. Country gentle- 
men and owners of land listened to their 
solicitors, and did not take any step to 
help themselves in a matter which was 
of vital importance. The First Lord of 
the ‘Treasury, in reply to a question, had 
said that a Bill was ready, but he could 
not undertake to have it introduced this 
Session. Next Session we might hope to 
have a less ambitious and more useful 
programme, which he hoped would in- 
clude a Land Registry Bill. (Cheers. | 
Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) expressed his hope that some- 
thing would be done before long to 
simplify the transfer of land. Pressure 
was always brought to bear upon hon. 
Members when matters of this kind 
were about to come under the considera- 
tion of the House, with the result that 
useful reforms in this direction were not 
carried into effect. [‘* Hear, hear! ”] 
*Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington- 
shire) said that he differed from the view 
taken by his hon. and learned Friend 
the member from Dumfries upon this 
question. He thought that the evidence 
that had been given before the Com- 
missions which had sat to consider this 
subject was conclusively in favour of the 
principle of land registration, but that 
some of the evidence, notably that of Mr. 
Lake and the bankers, showed that the 
Bill required careful remodelling in parts 
of detail. For this purpose the re-appoint- 
ment of the Committee was desirable. 
*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire) explained that the reason why 
the Select Committee on Land Titles and 
Transfer (of which he was Chairman) 
had not recommended the registration of 
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Titles was that before they registered 
Titles they must have Titles which could 
be registered. To register Titles without 
simplifying them was to begin at the 
wrong end. By simplifying Titles only 
could they facilitate the transfer of land. 

Sir W. HARCOURT thought that 
a Measure dealing with the transfer of 
land was one of the highest importance. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”| He had for many 
years advocated the passing of a Measure 
for the registration of land, because 
nothing more disgraceful could be 
imagined than the title of land in this| 
country. The fact was that no land-| 
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and it was to that fact that we owed 
the present position of our titles to land, 
He hoped the Government would use 
the great power which they possessed to 
arrive at same really satisfactory settle- 
ment of this question. [ Hear, hear!” 
He did not say that such a settlement 
would be altogether an adequate remedy 
for agriculturé al distress, but it ce rtainly 
would be greatly to the advantage of 





| the owners al land and indirectly pe 


(« Hear, 


| fore, to the community at large. 

hear !” 

| *Six JOSEPH LEESE (Lancashire, 
| Accrington) said that the title of land 


owner in the kingdom knew whether he lin the constituency he represented was 
had a good title to his land or not. | mainly copyhold, and that the cost of 
The title deeds to the greatest estates in | | the transfer of landed property under 
the country were locked up in a box in| that system was about one-third more 
a solicitor’s office, and neither the land- | than that under the ordinary existing 
owner nor his solicitor really knew)system. He hoped that the principle of 
whether those documents have a good|the forthcoming Bill would be such as 
title to the property they referred to,| would cover the transfer of copyhold 
and that was the condition of the title | property. 

to all land. [‘ Hear, hear!”] When a) Sm JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
landowner wanted to sell his property | Northwich) said that if the Attorney 
one of the first conditions he made was} General would accede to the request of 
that the purchaser should not ge ew right hon. Friend he assured him 
him to make out an absolute title. It) that it he did so, and would make this 
was astonishing that land should be held | registry a real and useful institution, 


under such conditions, and it was still | 
more astonishing that landowners should 
object to a reform that would simplify 
their titles to their properties. The fact 
was that the family solicitor always said 
to his client, ‘‘ For heaven’s sake do not | 
allow your title to your property to be 
inquired into, because you may not have 
a good title to it.” 
the landowner became alarmed, and the) 
family solicitor, for obvious reasons, 
objected to any change being made in 
the law on the subject. The consequence 
was that when any attempt was made to 
abolish this scandalous state of things 
the whole body of solicitors came down | 
and used all their legitimate influence to | 
prevent that attempt from being success- | 
ful. Unless hon. Members on both sides | 
of the House were determined to meet | 
the exercise of that influence against | 
the reform of our land system by the 
adoption of a common-sense Measure no 
legislation on the subject would be 
possible. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Lawyers 
appear to have inherited the tendency 
of the priesthood of olden times who 
wrapped up their religion in forms that 
were unintelligible to ordinary people, 


Sir G. Osborne Morgan. 


The result was that | 


the Bill would have no more hearty sup- 
porter than himself. 

Mr. R. B. MARTIN (Worcester, 
Droitwich) pointed out that a system 
|of land registration was carried out in 
the Isle of Man, Another facility there 
was that auctioneers were paid by the 
day. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bigh, W.) said he had had practical ex- 
perience of the convenience and cheapness 
of the system in Australia. He hoped 
a Government would consider the 
advisability of introducing a Bill at an 
vearly date, at any rate next Session, for 
| the advantage of all who desired to have 
any transactions in land. 
| Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
| Boroughs) said that on the Continent 
‘of Europe and in America there was a 
system of land registration. The system 
in America was far inferior to the 
Australian system, as the Americans 
themselves readily acknowledged. As 
far as the circumstances of the case would 
admit, he hoped that they should have 
a system as near as possible to that ex- 
cellent, simple and cheap system which 
was found in Australia. It had been 
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suggested that that House was terror- 
ised by solicitors outside, and they 
knew ‘that there was another place 
which had unquestionably, suffered from 
that cause, and he hoped that both 
parties would make up their minds to 
carry this great and necessary reform. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster, Isle of Wight) re-| 
gretted that the right hon. Member for | 
Monmouthshire had used much 
exaggeration in his speech ; the repre- 
sentations he had made as to the action 
of solicitors in connection with titles was 
not in accordance with the experience of 
any one who had to do with the transfer | 
of land. Of course, they would all be 
glad if they could arrive at the simple 
Australian system, but it would be 
absolutely misleading to the House and 
to the country to suggest that it could 
be arrived at in this country. The real 
difficulties were due to the existing state 
of things here. The reason why the 
Australian system worked so simply was 
because there was one common root title 
—from the Crown. 

Sir R. REID said it had been proved 
by an inquiry that there were a large 
number of other titles, but that not the 
least difficulty arose. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
that every one who had studied the 
Australian system knew that its simpli- 
city was due to the fact that there were 
but few titles to start with. He entirely 
agreed with his hon. and learned Friend 
that something should be done-—(“ hear, 
hear !”)—but they had got an enormous 
number of titles to deal with in this 
country. That did not prevent them | 
from wishing to do all they could in the 
shape of reform, but he thought that lay | 
members of the House very often forgot 
how much they had to do with the| 
difficulty of passing a simple legal reform. | 
It was no exaggeration to say that he 
could make ten or 15 small Amendments 
to the law urgently required, which would 
be of practical importance, and would be 
a convenience and save expense, only 
they attracted so little interest in the 
House of Commons that it was quite 
impossible to get that feeling behind 
them which was necessary in order to 
get them passed. He should be out of 
order in explaining, but he referred to 
amendments of the law in connection 
with trials, procedure, evidence, and a 





so 
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number of such questions in which no 
considerations of Party were involved. 
Lawyers when they endeavoured to deal 
with these matters did not receive that 
support which they ought to receive from 
the House, and these reforms were post- 
poned year after year. He assured hon. 
Members that it was very discouraging 
to bring in year after year Biils on such 
small matters and to have them blocked 
by private Members. The hon. Member 
for the Flint Boroughs referred to the 
obstructive action of the House of Lords, 
but he must be exceedingly forgetful of 


| what the history of this question was. 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said he had 
not meant to blame the House of Lords. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
that to a large extent legal reforms had 
originated in the fHouse of Lords. 
There was no doubt that the work of 
lawyers in the House of Lords had made 
more mark on the Statute-book than the 
work of lawyers in the House of Com- 
mons. [ Hear, hear!”| He had no idea 
that this Debate was going to be raised. 
There was first the demand of the hon. 
Member for Haddington, who had tempor- 
arily quitted the House after making his 
speech for the reappointment of the Com- 
mittee. There might be some questions 
of detail to be settled and some points 
which might require further elucidation. 
The next point was as to the introduction 
of a Bill, but his hon. Friend knew that 
the responsibility for that did not rest 
with him. They were extremely anxious 
that the subject should be dealt with, 
and the present Lord Chancellor had 
shown no reluctance. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
Of course the hon. Member did not mean 


| this Session ; that would be out of the 


question. Probably he would address 
some question to the Leader of the House. 
There was not the slightest reluctance to 
deal with this question as a whole or in 
part so as to get reform. He was sur- 
prised by the statement made as to the 
expenditure on copyhold property. He 
should like to see the system simplified. 
Before he sat down he wished to say a 
few words to remove an impression which 
rested in some minds with regard to the 
existing Land Registry. It was a mis- 
take to suppose that it was doing no 
useful work, and it had paid its way 
during recent years. He wanted to be 
clearly understood on this point, for it 
was not fair to bring these charges with 
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regard to the Land Registry. He should 


merely say that it did not now show a 
loss ; it was payingits way. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS rose to 
continue the discussion. 

*THE CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
Nearly the whole of the discussion that 
has taken place is out of order. The 
discussion originated on a former occasion 
when I was not in the chair. No dis- 
cussion on legislation which may be 
possible in the future, is in order in 
dealing with Votes in Supply. I must, 
therefore, ask the Committee to confine 
itself to the question of the adminis- 
tration of the Land Registry. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) complained 
that it was difficult to tell the changes in 
the fees received under different Votes, 
the result being that they did not know 
how they stood. He wanted to see one 
general system applied all round. The 
form adopted should be the same in every 
Vote. He compared the Scotch and 
English Registry, and said that the 
former was superior. What they now 
wanted was to see how matters stood. 

Mr. HANBURY said the net profit 
was £6,693. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) agreed with the Chairman’s 
ruling. He would point out that the 
fees were too high ; they could not make 
land registry a success if it cost more to 
register a title than it would to go through 
the whole process of preparing deeds. 
He also complained that they could only 
register their titles in London and urged 
that there should be district registries. 
He suggested to the Attorney General 
that the 118th Section of the Land 
Transfer Act of 1875 should be put into 
operation. He did not think it would 
be necessary to create separate registries. 
At the present moment there were, under 
the Judicature Act and the Probate Act, 
district registries in every centre of 
England and Wales. ‘These registries 
contained men of considerable convey- 
ancing experience, and it would be a 
very excellent thing to utilise these 
registries for the purpose of putting into 
operation the section he had just men- 
tioned. What would then ensue would 
be that in every centre of population 
there would be a registry which would be 
within reasonable distance of any solici- 
tor. Instead of having 20,000. titles 


The Attorney General. 
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registered annually, the probability was 
that every title in the kingdom would be 
registered. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL: 
20,000 searches. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE understood 
that 20,000 titles were registered ; 
20,000 searches was a _ very small 
matter. There must be far more than 
20,000 transactions with regard to title 
in the course of a year. What the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had just said 
only showed that land registration was a 
much greater failure than was thought. 
How many titles were registered} 
Searches meant little, because there 
might be half a dozen searches and only 
one registration. With the view of raising 
the question of the utilisation of the 
present district registries, he moved the 
reduction of the Vote by £1,000. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL was 
a little surprised that, after the disposi- 
tion he had shown to answer every 
question, the hon. Member should have 
thought it right to prolong the discus- 
sion upon a matter which, after all, had 
already been fully explained. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE : The point 
has not been raised before. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
he would, if the hon. Gentleman desired 
it, give the figures. The hon. Gentle- 
man raised three points. First of all he 
complained of the magnitude of the fees 
in London. That matter was very care- 
fully answered some two or three years 
ago, and it was then found that the fees 
in many cases were not sufficiently high. 
The fees were remodelled in order that 
there might be a fair relation between 
the amount of the work done and the 
charge made. He had no information 
which led him to suppose for a moment 
that the charges were too high. With 
regard to the establishment of district 
offices, he admitted that the present 
system of land registration did not 
promote registration of title to the 
extent it ought, and that in order to 
make land registration effective there 
would have to be some alteration in the 
law. But to establish district registries 
would only be to multiply the risk and 
loss which occurred in the London regis- 
tries. It would be impossible for the 
present district registrars to do the work. 
The hon. Gentleman said the district 
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registries were causing 
There was no_ loss. [ Mr. 
GeorceE : ‘“‘I did not say am J 
The hon. Gentleman certainly conveye 
that impression. The receipts more than 
covered the expenditure, and no one 
could say that the district registries were 
a burden to the country. But from the 
point of view of staff accommodation, 


great 


position, and facilities, they were utterly | 


unsuitable for the purpose of land regis- 
tration. The hon. Gentleman had asked 
him how many actual registrations there 
were as distinguished from searches. In 
1895 there were 934 actual registrations, 
and in four years the number had more 
than doubled. Land registration, he 


loss and with substantial advantage to 
the country. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS did not 
think the hon. and learned Gentleman 
fully understood the hon. Member for 
the Carnarvon Boroughs. The point of 
his hon. Friend was that a number of 
district registries had been established in 
connection with the High Court of 


Justice, that attached to those registries 
were a number of highly paid officials—he 


did not say too highly paid—and that it 
was possible to utilise those registries, 
and that a great deal more work might 
be got out of them. He agreed with 
his hon. Friend that the present district 
registries were in a far better position to 
undertake the additional work than 
newly-created offices would be. 

*Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea 
District) said the Attorney General had 
maintained that the district registries 


could not be expected to undertake the | 
work which would be cast upon them if 


the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Carnarvon were adopted. 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL: IT 
said that from the point of view of staff 
accommodation they could not do the 
work. 

*Mr. BRYNMOR JONES | said 
that was an assertion he challenged. 
It so happened it fell to his lot to 
appoint a registrar to the County 
Court of Gloucester, and therefore to the 
district registry of Gloucester. The 
present Lord Chancellor intimated to 
him that it would be well if he 
nominated for the office a gentleman 
who would be willing to give up private 


business as a solicitor, with the especial | 
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Lioyp- | 


| Chancellor. 
_by him to the office of District Registrar 
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view of casting as many public duties 
upon the district registry as might from 
time to time be found convenient. He 
believed the special cause of this intima- 
tion was the idea that it would be well to 
amalgamate the Probate Registry of the 
Probate Division of the High Court of 
Justice and the District Registry of the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice. Probably that was 
what was chiefly intended by the Lord 
A gentleman was appointed 


of Gloucester, who complied with the 
condition. He had not been ap- 
pointed yet to the Probate Registry, and 


_he knew that at the present time the 
believed, was being carried on without. 


work of that office was not sufficient to 
take up the whole time of that gentle- 
man, and that the staff was perfectly 
competent to carry on much larger work 
that it was now doing. He knew some 
other offices of which that assertion 
would be perfectly true. Therefore he 
must inform the Committee that the 
suggestion of the Attorney General was 
not in accordance with the facts of many 
of the registries. There could be no 
difficulty in that regard, and if the only 
point which could be urged against the 
argument of his hon. Friend was that 
the registrar’s staff was not suflicient, 
then he undertook wo say that in regard 
to the greater number of district regis- 
tries it would be quite easy to carry out 
the suggestion. 

Mr. E. W. BYRNE (Essex, Waltham- 
stow) suggested that the Amendment 
should not be pressed. The discussion 
appeared to be somewhat unprofitable, for 
the reason that it had been recognised 
by both Lord Chancellors that a change 
in the system of registraticn would be 
necessary before it cculd be made a suc- 
cess. If they were to attempt now to 
‘deal with district registries all over or 
|in different parts of the country, they 
| would find, at all events at first, that 
| they would tend to perpetuate the system 
that was now going on, and that was 
‘recognised as not a successful system. 
He ventured to think it would be idle 
and foolish for any Government or Lord 
Chancellor to establish loca] registries 
| until they had a change in the system of 
\registration. The hon. Member had 
'raised the question, which had been in 
|the minds of lawyers for a very long 
time, and he would suggest that it would 


2A 
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be better for it to come on when the 
great land transfer question must be 
fully discussed in that House. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said they 
had been promised a Bill for years, and 
if they were going to wait until they got 
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He would ask the Attorney General 
whether the maintenance of the Estab- 
lished Church, for example, had any- 
thing to do with it, and whether they 
were to pay this amount so long as an 
Established Church was maintained in 


the Bill nothing would be done. What) this country? How much of this parti- 
he suggested was that they should utilise! cular amount was the tithe sales 
the powers they had got at present. He} Wales responsible for ? 

did not see why the Attorney General} Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL did 
should not make this recommendation, | not think this was a large item when it 
and he was sure it would be done. They |was considered that it applied to the 
could then make a start, and when the | whole County Court bailiffs of the king- 
Bill came the registries could be|dom. It was quite true that some years 
improved. His suggestion was that they |ago there was considerable difliculty in 
should utilise the registries already in| the way of tithe collection in Wales, but 
existence. He knew some populous dis-| that difficulty had now, to a very large 
tricts where the district registry was | extent, disappeared. He believed some 
admirably manned and equipped. The} portion of the amount might be required 
Attorney General said something about!for the purpose of prosecutions for 
fees, but he would point out to the ‘assaults on bailiffs in connection with 
Committee that it was because they had | the collection of tithes. Looking at the 
so few cases at the present moment that! amount of money recovered through the 
the fees were high. Every additional|medium of the County Courts of the 





in 


case they introduced into the registry | 
reduced the fees, and if they simply put | 
the Act into operation and by that 
means increased the number of cases, 


country, he thought the hon. Member 
would agree that this was really a small 
sum. As far as he could gather, the 
bailiffs of the County Court performed 


they were bound to reduce the fees at|very difficult duties with care and 


the same time. His complaint was that| moderation, and in those few cases 
they could not utilise the powers they | where they were subjected to assaults it 
had got at the present moment. Hejwas requisite they should have pro- 
could not withdraw his Amendment, | tection. 
but must take the sense of the Commit-| Mr. 


3RYNMOR JONES agreed 
tee upon it. 


| with the view that the bailiffs performed 
Question put, “That a sum, not | — nes in an ar et a 
exceeding £4,263, be granted for the |S? “" ca peters ante Bie ge “gr 

said Service.’’—(Mr. Lloyd-George ). | amount, pon Phas teeny Matson rat om: _ 
| Treasury did not always prosecute in all 

The House divided:—Ayes, 40; Noes, | cases where a bailiff needed protection. 
118.—(Division List, No. 223.) | He referred to an item of £400 on page 
he , (230 for ‘‘incidental expenses, jury 
Original question put, and agreed to. lists,” and asked how these expenses 
| were incurred ? 
| THe ATTORNEY GENERAL re- 
Glan. «unk, nik wenlin: ated be | Plied that this was the expense of the 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum [peepeeesees: of the jury lists by the 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come | Sheriffs at twopence per folio. There 
in course of payment during the year ending on | was nothing unusual in the charge, 
the 31st day of March 1897, for the Salaries and which was very small, the total amount- 
Expenses connected with the County Courts.” ing to only £400 a year. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS remarked| Mr. HERBERT LEWIS, referring 
that an item of £300 was voted during|to item a, for salaries, asked whether 
the last year for the purposes of prosecu-| any of these officers were paid by fees 
tions for assaults on bailiffs and other | and poundage, because, if so, the infor- 
law expenses. He observed a similar| mation should be included in the Vote, 
amount was estimated for this year.|so that the Committee might know 
What were the cases which necessitated | exactly the amount paid each officer in 
the granting of so large a sum as £300 ? | the way of salary. 


Mr. E. W. Byrne. 


2. Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed :— 
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THe SECRETARY vo tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) 
said he was not in possession of informa- 
tion which would enable him to answer 
the hon. Gentleman’s question, but he 
would make inquiries. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE agreed with 
what had fallen from hon. Members as 
to the necessity for protection being 
afforded bailiffs in the execution of their 
duty. He also agreed that some of those 
officials performed their duties in an 
admirable manner. What he objected 
to was this. The Attorney General 
had referred to frosecutions for tithe 
assaults upon bailiffs, and had said that 
these prosecutions had not been nearly 
so many as they were two cr three years 
ago. But still there were yet prosecu- 
tions of that kind going on. The officers | w 
of the law were bound to be protected, 
and when they made their protests to 
the Treasury the Treasury was bound to 
give them protection. His case was that 
cases were brought where really the facts | 
did not justify the prosecution. 
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alleged would not have been committed 
without circumstances of aggravation 
which would justify the magistrates in 
saying the person assaulted had brought 
it upon himself. Little of this money was 
spent in Wales at all, and, with the 
exception of these tithe prosecutions, he 
did not believe a single penny of the 
money had been spent in Cardiganshire. 
He protested against the stigma sought 
to be cast on a peaceful, law-abiding 
people by moving the reduction of the 
Vote. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
the Secretary to the Treasury nor him- 
self knew how much of the money was 
spent in Wales. He would endeavour 
to ascertain between this and the Report 
stage. He believed the hon. Member 

was right, and that little or none of it 
was spent in Wales. He hoped the hon. 
Member would be content with the 





Within | 


protest he had made, and not put the 
| Committee to the trouble of dividing. 


Question put, ‘‘ That item H, for 


the last year cases of this kind had been | Prosecutions for Assaults on Bailiffs, be 
brought in the county of Cardiganshire. | reduced by £100.’’ —( Mr. Lloyd-George.) 
The bailiff was exceedingly offensive, so | 


much so that something in the nature of| The Committee divided :—Ayes, 29 ; 
a technical assault might have been| Noes, 96.—(Division List, No. 224.) 
alleged. He brought the matter before | 

the Court, and after a long, patient, and| Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said he 
impartial hearing the magistrate dis-| wished once more to call attention to 
missed all the cases. What he him-|the exorbitant fees charged in County 
self said was this, that where the|Courts for the recovery of small debts. 
Treasury declined to prosecute in cases |The subject had often been discussed in 
of genuine assault, they ought not to| the House, but nothing had as yet been 
consent to spend money in cases which|done to remedy the grievance. Before 
were instituted, not for the purpose of | proceedings could be commenced for the 
protecting bailiffs, but for the purpose| recovery of a small debt there was 


of creating the impression that there 
were breaches of the law in Cardigan- 
shire over the collection of the tithe, and 
to bring discredit upon a people who, 
though poor, were a law-abiding people. 
The cost of this prosecution must have 
amounted to at least £100, and as a 
protest he moved to reduce the Vote by 
that amount. Cardiganshire and Pem- 
brokeshire were notably law-abiding 
counties. At the last two Assizes for 
Pembrokeshire the Judge was presented 
with white gloves, there being no cases 
for him to try. This was the rule, and 
not the exception there. Criminal 
statistics showed that no counties in the 
kingdom were so free from crime. He 
was assured that assaults of the kind 


|a fee of 1s, in the pound to pay. If 
it was sought to recover a debt of 
£6, 7s. had to be paid to commence 
proceedings. Often 2s. and 3s. in the 
pound had to be paid for fees before 
judgment could be obtained, and if the 
creditor proceeded to execution, etc., the 
fees often equalled the amount of the 
debt itself. If you entered an action for 
£20 in the High Court, the fees 
benny to a few shillings only, and it 
was really cheaper to enter an action in 
the High Court than in the County 
Court. The jurisdiction of the County 
Courts had been greatly extended, but, 
owing to the high fees, the County Courts 
were not utilised as they ought to be, 
because it was found much cheaper to 
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come to London and enter an action, cellor, and also of the Committee of 
without paying high fees. The con-|County Court Judges. If the hon. 
tinuance of the high fees was unjustifi- | Members who had raised the question 
able, because the Treasury received | would care to send him any suggestion 
£425,000 from the Courts, which was/|or statement, he would forward it to the 
more, he believed, than they received in| Lord Chancellor for his consideration, 
fees from the High Court. | But they would understand that a mere 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS said that | general complaint about fees would not 
the point raised was one of very great|be helpful or have any practical effect, 
importance to a large number of small|It was an extremely difficult matter to 
suitors, to whom a charge of 3s. in the|apportion the costs as between the 
pound on the amount of a claim was | different classes of suits heard in such 
extortionate. There were many cases|large numbers. The hon. and learned 
relating to small estates heard in the | Member, who had had experience as a 
County Courts, and the fees amounted| County Court Judge, had made a prac- 
to a serious charge, which some estates | tical suggestion which was worthy of 
could ill afford to bear. | consideration ; but the adoption of his 
*Mr. BRYNMOR JONES said that | scheme would involve the raising of 
County Court cases might be divided | some fees, and that always created diffi- 
into two classes—first, debt-collecting | culties. 





cases, and secondly, cases which raised 
substantial issues similar to those tried 
in the High Court. The fees on the 
small-debt cases amounted to a heavy 
tax on the working classes, and fell with 
hardship on those who, living partly on 
credit, were unable to pay when they 
lost employment through a strike or 
otherwise. But, in the other class of 
cases, the fees were not too high, and in 
Admiralty cases they were not high 
enough. He did not think the Treasury 
would be a loser by reducing the fees in 
the ordinary debt cases. 

Dr. CLARK said he was astonished 
that the people in England had so 
long stood the high County Court fees. 
In Scotland a case could be entered for 
2s. 1d., which would cost between £2 
and £3 in fees in England. It was 
difficult to get at the exact figures as to 
the receipts and payments of the County 
Courts, because some officers were paid 
partly by fees and partly by salary, and 
the registrar was paid according to the 
number of plaints entered. The infor- 
mation could be got at only by an 
examination of the Appropriation 
accounts ; and he would ask whether it 
could not be presented in a more simple 
form. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
the account asked for would be a some- 
what complicated one, but perhaps the 
information might be given in a modified 
form. This question of the fees payable 


on the recovery of small debts was an 
important one, and was constantly occu- 
pying the attention of the Lord Chan- 


Mr. Lloyd-George. 





The income and the expendi- 
ture were about balanced now, and, if 
the income continued to increase, it 
might be possible to make some reduc- 
tions of fees. The matter was one for 


| the Lord Chancellor, and not for himself ; 
‘and the opinions of the Committee of 


County Court Judges would be taken 
on the matter before anything was 
done. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that a 
good principle of differentiation had 
been suggested. There were contentious 
cases that occupied a long time, and yet 
paid little more than small-debt cases 
and wages cases, which occupied only a 
few minutes. Still he was much obliged 
for the satisfactory answer which the 
Attorney General had given. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


On the return of the CHAIRMAN, after 
the usual interval, 


3. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed :— 


£2,800, to complete the sum for Police 
Courts, London and Sheerness. 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS observed 
that, including the charge upon the Con- 
solidated Fund, a sum of £55,056 was 
estimated for as the contribution of the 
country at large for a single year towards 
the cost of London police courts and police 
magistrates. It seemed most unreason- 
able that the country at large should be 
called upon to pay the expenses of law 
and justice in the Metropolis. 
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Dr. CLARK, interposing, said he 
thought the Government ought to be 
allowed to get this Vote because they had 
brought in the Metropolitan Police 
Courts Bill to transfer the charge under 
this Vote from Portsmouth to London. 

Mr. LEWIS admitted the importance 
of the fact just mentioned, but they did 
not know whether the 
was going to become law or not, and in 


sill referred to 


the meantime he objected to the expendi- 
ture in this year, because the benefit of 


it was entirely confined to the 
metropolis. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea), 
called the attention of the Home 


Secretary to the extent to which young 
boys and girls were allowed into the 
police courts while the details of revolt- 
ing and indecent cases were being heard 
He made 
special inquiries into this subject at the 
time of the Plaistow murder, where two 
boys cf immature age killed their mother, 


by the magistrates. some 


and found that only a few days previously 
the boy who was the principal in the 
murder had been down to Southend and 
had gained access to the court when 
Read, the Southend murderer, was tried 
and condemned for the murder of his 
He felt the matter so 
keenly that he wrote to the Commissioner 
of Police, who replied ia very sympathetic 
terms, but said it appeared to him that 
the matter was one for the consideration 
of the magistrates, who alone, he thought, 
could say who was or was not to be 
admitted to the courts over which they 
presided. Being doubtful as to who had 
the authority to exclude these young 
persons he wished to bring the subject 
under the attention of the Home 
Secretary, with the view of asking him 
to issue orders in that cause, because he 
was satisfied that no more fruitful source 
of manufacture of youthful criminals 
could be found than freely permitting 
them to listen to the unsavoury and 
revolting details of the police courts. 

*THeE CHAIRMAN, as a matter of 
order, said this question could not pro- 


sweetheart. 
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perly be discussed on the present Vote, 
because the salaries of London magis- 
trates were not borne upon the Vote. 
There was no objection to asking a 
question upon it, but no debate was 
permissible. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
sympathised to some extent with the 
views just expressed by the hon. Member 
for Battersea, but with regard to the 
question and the expense incurred by the 
country generally in relation to Metro- 
politan police courts, hon. Gentlemen 
were not apparently aware that a very 
large amountof thetaxation of the country 
was already thrown on the metropolis. 
Their jurisprudence was more delayed in 
London than it was in the country, and 
if they received some small portion of 
payment, he did not think that petty 
The Me- 


tropolitan police courts were of use to 


complaints should be made. 


those who came to London from time to 
time, and who sometimes found their way 
into the police courts. [ Laughter.| Hon. 
Members seemed to object to anything 
that was for the benefit of London, even 
to the prevention of bilking cabmen. 
[* Oh!” Yes, it was the 
hon. Member for Wales who—— 

*THoe CHAIRMAN : Order, order ! 

Mr. WEBSTER said he 
particularly referring to the London 
police courts, and he contended that 
London received less than its due. 

*Mr. BRYNMOR JONES expressed 
sympathy with the complaint made by the 
hon. Member for Battersea, but he wished 
to point out, that after all the efficiency 
of the Courts of Justice depended chiefly 
upon what might be called the sub- 
ordinate officers of the Courts of Justice. 
It a great deal depended on how the 
usher of a Court was dealt with. 


*THE CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
The usher would act under the direction 
of the magistrate. 

*Mr. BRYNMOR JONES said that his 
experience, and he spoke as a barrister, 
was that the judyes sometimes ordered 


and laughter.) 


was more 
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subordinate officers, but these did not 
always obey. It amounted to something 
like a scandal, for not only the ushers, 
but he was sorry to say sometimes the 
police, did not carry out the orders of the 
superintending judge or magistrate. He 
was speaking with some knowledge of 
the police courts of London as counsel, 
and it was a fact that it was sometimes 
a very difficult thing for magistrates to 
get their orders carried out with regard 
to the matter mentioned by the Member 
for Battersea. How could a judge 
sitting on the bench see that his order 
was properly carried out ? He had known 
orders given, and 10 minutes afterwards 
he had seen persons in the Court who 
ought not to have been there if the orders 
of the judge had been carried out. He 
desired, not only with reference to the 
London police courts, but to many in 
the country, to emphasise the complaint 
made by the hon. Member for Battersea. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE complained 
that the statement that a Bill would be 
introduced was no answer to their point, 
Even if this Bill to transfer the charge 
were introduced, they were still called 
upon to pay the money. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
No, Sir ; the matter would be balanced. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that, 
apart from that, the late and the pre- 
sent Government admitted that it was 
unfair to call on the country generally 
to pay for the Metropolitan police courts. 
The country was not asked to vote for 
the police courts of Manchester and 
other provincial cities. There was 
nothing in London which was not ap- 
plicable to other cases. He did not 
think they were going to wipe it out by 
Act of Parliament. Even so, that 
showed how unfair it was to ask for a 
Vote for another year. [A laugh.| No, 
it was not fair. [‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I do not admit it. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE understood 
that the Bill was to provide that never 
for the future would the country be 

Mr. Brynmor Jones. 
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burdened with this charge, but they 
were voting the money for the current 
year. If it was not right that this money 
should be paid, why ask for the sum of 
£4,3001 Was it right that the tax- 
payers of the country should be taxed 
for the maintenance for another year of 
the Metropolitan police courts 4 

Mr. F. G. BANBURY (Camberwell, 
Peckham) : How about Dr. Jameson and 
Dr. Herz? [* Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE recognised 
the point raised by the hon. Member 
with regard to State trials; but they 
were very rare, perhaps only one every 
ten years as a rule. 

Mr. WEBSTER : How about election 
petitions? [Cries of “ Order ! ”] 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE did not see 
the relevance of that interruption. 
{“ Hear, hear!”] He recognised the 
other, but State trials were not all con- 
ducted in London. Take the Walsall 
case. If taxes were to go to support the 
London police courts, why not Walsall, 
and Glasgow, and other places? As 
to the salaries of clerks, under the 
old system the fees paid the salaries, and 
if that had not been done away with 
there would not have to be a penny voted 
for these salaries. 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said the Bill, which he was extremely 
anxious to carry into law, did not 
pretend to be a settlement of the 
vexed question of the charges of the 
Metropolitan police-courts. It did not 
deal, for instance, with the salaries of 
the magistrates. But it proposed to 
transfer all other expenses of the Courts 
from the Imperial Exchequer to the 
Metropolitan Police Fund. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Battersea that 
juvenile crime was often traceable to the 
presence of boys and girls among the 
spectators of London police-courts ; but 
it did not come within his jurisdiction 
to direct the magistrates as to who might 
and might not be admitted to the courts 
during the hearing of cases. He hardly 
thought there was any foundation for the 
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statement that the Metropolitan police 
magistrates were not, in the matter of 
the admission of persons to the courts, 
obeyed by the ushers of the courts, 
He believed the London police magis- 
trates were well able to maintain con- 
trol over their courts, and see that their 
orders were obeyed. Every magistrate 
and every judge had the right, if he 
thought fit, to intimate to persons in 
his court that it would be desirable if 
they absented themselves ; but to direct 
the magistrates as to the persons in 
regard to whom they were to exercise 
their powers of exclusion did not come 
within the province of the Home Secre- 
tary. With regard to the question of 
the fees, there was no provision for com- 
pulsory periodical examination of them. 
They were fixed by Statute, and not as 
in the counties, by the Standing Joint 
Committee. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Not 
London. As regards London it is under 
the Home Office. 

*Sr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said he did not believe it was in the 
power of the Home Office to order a 
compulsory examination every five years, 
as in counties, of the fees, but he was| 
under the impression they were fixed by | 
Statute. He would, however, consider | 
the matter. 

Mr. STUART.WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam) hoped that the promised action 
of the Home Secretary would not lead 
to a reduction of the fees of the justices’ 
clerks. He placed a very high value on 
their services. He thovght the good 
they effected by preserving good humour 
and order in the police courts of this vast 
metropolis could not be over estimated, 
and they certainly were not overpaid. 
*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
There is no question of reducing the 
salaries, 

Dr. CLARK thought those clerks 
ought to be ashamed of themselves for 
the way they sponged on the poor-box. 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror toe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Jesse Cotuines, Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): What about Edin- 
burgh ? 
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Dr. CLARK said that in Edinburgh 
everything was paid for locally; and 
what he protested against was that while 
they in Scotland paid all the expenses of 
their police courts they should also have 
to pay a share of the expenses of the 
London police courts. The justices’ 
clerks of the Metropolitan courts were 
paid £300 a year. In addition to that 
they had perquisites for furnishing copies 
of depositions varying from £9 to £75 
per annum each, and one received £10, 
and another £5 for the management of 
the poor-box. He called that sponging 
on the poor-box. Until the Bill referred 
to by the Home Secretary was passed, 
they would continue to protest against 
the principle of the charges of the 
Metropolitan police courts being imposed 
upon the Imperial Exchequer. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
said it had taken a good many years of 
calling attention to this subject to get 
the Home Office to do anything, and 
now the Bill that was promised would 
deal with only £4,500 out of the 
£60,000 which the Metropolitan police 
courts cost the country every year. 

Mr. WEBSTER said that the metro- 
politan ratepayers would be quite willing 
to bear this £4,500 if the whole question 
of their rateability and taxability were 
gone into. 

CotoneL MILWARD (Warwick, 
Stratford-on-Avon) said it was true 
certain national cases were tried at the 
Metropolitan police courts, and to that 
extent and no further the country ought 
to be called upon to pay for them. The 
hon. Member for Caithness ought to 


withdraw the statement that clerks 
“sponged ” on the poor box. The extra 


payments that were made to them were 
placed upon this Estimate and no money 
went out of the poor box into their 
pockets. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said 
that after the Home Secretary’s pro- 
mise of legislation, the London aspect of 
the case might be dropped for the 
present. He wished to ask whether 
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anything had been done in the direction 
of holding a special court or appointing 
a magistrate specially to hear School 
Board cases, so as to save the parents 
who were summoned unpleasant associa- 
tion with the police court. A Depart- 
mental Committee had been considering 
what could be done to facilitate the 
hearing of the charges against cabmen 
and other drivers for street offences. 
The Committee that 
arrangements should be made for hearing 
the cases early in the forenoon so that 
the men might not lose a whole day, as 
they did, in waiting while other business 
was disposed of. Some remarkable 
evidence as to the City 
Court where, in a whole year, there 
were not as many cases as there were 
in a single week in the Marlborough 
Street and other Metropolitan courts. 
Another point to which he should like to 
draw the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman was with reference to the 
remuneration given to female attendants 
at the police courts. He found that 
there was a total sum 0 £500 asked for 
under this head, some of the women re- 


recommended 


was given 


ceiving 15s. a week, and others only 
7s. 6d. a week. He should like to know 
how many received the smaller sum. A 
sum of £900 was asked for for the char- 
women employed in the same service, 
some of whom received the fair remune- 
ration of 42s. a week, whilst others re- 
ceived only 11s. 6d. a week. He wished 
to know the number receiving the latter 
sum. Full particulars were given in the 
cases of chief clerks, but no information 
whatever was given regarding the 
humbler classes of employées. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS said that he 
wished to join hon. Members in pressing 
upon the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary the advisability of somearrange- 
ment being made for the trial of cab 
cases. It was very creditable to the 
12,000 or 14,000 London cabmen that 
when taken to the police courts—very 
often innocent of the charges made 
against them for trifling offences—they 
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should have a repugnance to being com- 
pelled to associate with bad characters, 
He hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would consult with the London police 
magistrates to see whether one or two 
days in the week could not be set apart 
for the trial of such cases, so as to pre- 
vent the cab cases being mixed up with 
those of brutal assaults. Then, again, 
with regard to School Board cases, they 
had no right to ask a parent to a police 
court to give his reasons for not sending 
The parents fre- 
quently took their children with them, 
and these children had to sit for hours in 
the courts listening to criminal cases of 
the worst description. If the right hon. 
Gentleman felt that he could not inter- 
fere in the matter perhaps he might 
make some observations on that occasion 
which the magistrates might read in the 
morning, and he was certain that those 
observations would receive every con- 


his child to school. 


sideration at the hands of the magis- 
trates. He also desired to point out to 
the right hon. Gentleman that boys and 
girls were in the habit of frequenting the 
police courts for the purpose of listening 
to the cases which came before the 
magistrates, and if a hint were given to 
police inspectors to carefully exclude 
juvenile persons from the public galleries 
and from the back of the courts much 
good would result. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said he had no power to direct either the 
police or the magistrates as to whom 
they permitted to come into their courts. 
It was now the practice in London police 
courts to hear School Board cases im- 
mediately after the luncheon interval, 
when there were no cases waiting to be 
heard, and he had suggested the same 
procedure elsewhere. He had been in 
communication with Sir John Bridge in 
regard to the question of cabdrivers’ 
summonses, and he reported that a great 
deal depended on the arrangement of the 
court, but that it would be very incon- 
venient if there were only one or two 
courts in the whole metropolis where 





Mr. T. Lough. 
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these cases might be heard. Sir John 
Bridge also said that his own practice 
was to take cab cases immediately after 
He thought 
that practice might fairly be adopted by 
the other courts. 

Dr. CLARK said that as he had been 
rebuked for the phraseology he had used 
he would call attention to the fact that 
the Appropriation Account gave three 
pages of the extra remunerations which 
A 
chief clerk who received a salary of £500 
a year, and in addition to various extra 
items, some of which were substantial, 
he received the sum of £5 from the poor 
for managing the distributions. 
There were several of these items, the 
sums ranging from £5 to £10, and such 
a use of the funds was, he repeated, 
mean and contemptible. He moved to 
reduce the Vote by £100 as a protest 
against the system of fees, and this 
method of sponging on the poor box. 

Mr. LEWIS said the statement of the 
hon. Member had at first been specifically 
denied, and he thought the Government 
should give some explanation of this 
It was merely 
a charitable function which was _per- 
formed, and the very least they could do 
was to see that all contributions to the 
poor box should be devoted to the poor. 
Although it might not be illegal, it was 
a most improper proceeding, and he 
therefore supported his hon. Friend in 
his protest. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought that 
the Secretary to the Treasury ought to 
consider this point. It was well known 
that these poor boxes did a vast amount 
of good, but if it was known that out of 
these funds which were subscribed an in- 
dividual clerk, who had a salary of £450 
or £500 a year, received £5 per annum 
for what was called “managing” the 
thing, the contributions might fall off. 
As it might affect the contributions, it 
was therefore an important point, and 
he would urge the right hon. Gentleman 
to put an end to this abominable system. 


the School Board cases. 


were received by different officers. 


box 
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Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
My right hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Treasury is not responsible. I am 
quite ready to give a full answer. 

Coronet VICTOR MILWARD(War- 
wickshire, Stratford-on-Avon) said that 
he would put a question to the Trea- 
sury, and if he found that the money 
did come out of the poor box, he would 
apologise to the hon. Member for Caith- 
ness. He agreed that no such payment 
should be made from the poor box. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) 
thought that a good deal of cheap indig- 
nation had been wasted on this subject. 
If these funds did so much good, it was 
because they were so well administered. 
The administration involved more work, 
and a small sum spent in getting it well 
done was well spent. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said that Gen- 
tlemen of the legal profession never could 
realise that anyone could do anything 
without being paid for it. [Cheers and 
laughter.| The hon. Gentleman’s speech 
was a six-and-eightpenny speech. 
[Laughter.| The Home Secretary had 
declared himself ready to answer ; but 
he had not answered. Let him say why 
these Clerks, who got a comfortable 
living out of the public, should have to 
‘‘cadge’’ out of the poor box. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ | 

Mr. JOHN BURNS said that, unless 
the right hon. Gentleman gave a satis- 
factory answer, the receipts of the poor- 
boxes would suffer ; because nothing in- 
fluenced the charitable so much as the 
suggestion that the contributions went 
to pay men who ought to work for 
nothing. If the clerks would not sur- 
render these payments, let the funds be 
handed over for distribution to the in- 
spectors of police at the different courts. 
They would undertake the work willingly, 
and would not be mean enough to ask 
for reward. 

Mr. DALZIEL thought it a matter 
of regret that the Home Secretary had 
not expressed his sympathy with the com- 
plaint which had been made. Probably, 
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however, the clerks returned the cheques 
which they received. Would the right 
hon. Gentleman make inquiry at some 
of the principal police courts as to whe- 
ther the money was actually drawn ; 
and, if it had been, would he promise 
to consider the matter before next year’s 
Estimates ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said that had the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy been present throughout the 
discussion, he would know that he had 
dealt with the subject—that he promised 
to look into the complaint. He agreed 
with hon. Gentlemen that it should not 
be supposed for a moment that there was 
any unfair call upon the poor-box, or 
that anything was taken out of it which 
ought to go to the deserving poor. He 
was informed that two clerks who re- 
ceived salaries of from £100 to £300 a 
year administered the poor-box fund, 
and received £5 or £10 for doing so. 
He could well imagine there was a good 
deal of work connected with the ad- 
ministration of the fund, and that the 
men were not improperly rewarded by 
some payment. Some time ago the 
question of the payment of these clerks 
was brought before the Treasury, and 
that Department considered that the 
clerks should not be paid sums they now 
received, that no subsidiary payments of 
this sort should be required—[ ‘‘ hear, 
hear !’’ |—but in face of the Act of Par- 
liament they were powerless to make 
any alteration. He would look further 
into the matter. 

Mr. DALZIEL said the right hon. 
Gentleman was a little unjust in his re- 
marks concerning him. He had been 
present during the whole of the Debate, 
and could safely say that until this 
moment, the Home Secretary gave them 
no indication at all with regard to the 
administration of the poor-box fund. 

Dr. CLARK said that as this was a 
dying charge, he would not press his 
Motion. He hoped, however, the body 
who would control the clerks in future 
would give the latter salaries befitting 
their work. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Vote agreed to. 
Mr. Dalziel. 


{COMMONS} 
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4. Motion made, and question pro- 
posed :— 


“That asum, not exceeding £40,927 be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March 1897, for the salaries of the 
Commissioner and Assistant Commissioners of 
the Metropolitan Police, and of the Receiver for 
the Metropolitan Police District, the pay and 
expenses of Officers of Metropolitan Police 
employed on special duties, and the salaries and 
expenses of the Inspectors of Constabulary.” 


Mr. E. H. PICK ERSGILL (Bethnai 
Green, S. W.) said there was a charge of 
£600 for a scientific adviser. Would 
the Home Secretary say who the scientific 
adviser was, and what was the nature of 
the duties he performed? Another 
point he wished to raise was the mode in 
which the police supervision of ex- 
convicts was carried out in the metro- 
polis. He had asked the right hon. 
Gentleman for information, and he de- 
clined to give it. He desired to know 
what proportion of ex-convicts who re- 
ported themselves were to the total 
number who were liable to report. 

Srr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said he had not declined to give any 
information he could possibly give. He 
would give the hon. Gentleman every 
information in his power. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said there was 
no doubt as to the ability to give the 
information as the statistics were in the 
hands of the Department at New Scot- 
land Yard. He desired the information 
so that the question might be settled 
whether the system of giving ancillary 
punishment was a satisfactory one, or 
whether it was, as many well-informed 
persons in official positions had declared 
it to be, a miserable failure. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said he would give the hon. Gentleman 
any information upon that point which 
was in his power ; he had nothing to 
conceal. 

Mr. BANBURY asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he could make some 
changes in the tunic of the police. It was 
extremely heavy durir g the hot weather, 
and if a lighter tunic were substituted, 
it would not interfere with the appear- 
ance or the efficiency of the men, and, 
at the same time, would give them more 
freedom of movement, and conduce 
greatly to their comfort. 
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Dr. CLARK said he strongly objected 
to the charges for the Metropolitan 
Police being placed upon Parliament, 
and he wished to press upon the Home 
Secretary to go further than they were 
proposing to go in their Bill, and to 
place these charges upon the Metro- 
politan Police Fund, as well as those for 
the Metropolitan Magistrates. They 
had one Commissioner, and two Assistant 
Commissioners under this Vote. There 
was a third Assistant Commissioner who 
did not come under this Vote, but was 
paid from the Fund. They paid the 
Chief Commissioner £1,500 a year, and 
then they paid him £300 a year for doing 
something else. They gave the Assistant 
Commissioners £800 a year, and paid 
them three or four salaries besides. He 
objected to these matters from the stand- 
point of a Scotch Member, because Scot- 
land had not only to pay all their own 
costs, but they had also to pay a portion 
of England’s. The cost to the Imperial] 
Government for police in England was 
nearly £300,000 a year. Under this 
Vote alone it was £227,000. They paid 
in Scotland for all these Departments 
about 1,000 guineas. He did not mind 
foolish expenditure in England in some 
Departments, because they got an 
equivalent grant for themselves in Scot- 
land. But they got no equivalent here. 
If they did then he would not care very 
much how much they spent, because in 
Scotland they would get their equivalent 
share. The actual Imperial expense for 
police in Scotland was £1,000. In 
London, under this Vote, they had got 
about £60,000. It was grossly unfair 
that they should compel the people of 
Scotland to pay all their own charges, 
and also to contribute their share, under 
this Vote, to the London police. He 
strongly objected to London getting all 
this more for police than Scotland got. 
The people of London had now got a 
central government in their County 
Council, and he thought now that that 
was the case, all these charges should be 
defrayed not by the Imperial Parliament, 
but by the metropolis. 

*Mr. COHEN observed that the hon. 
Member for Caithness had said he had 
only been able to look into that branch 
of the subject which alone they were 
entitled to discuss. As a London 


Member, and a Member of the London 
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County Council, he protested against the 
subject being discussed and approached 
when it could only be discussed from one 
point of view. The hon. Member had 
contended—-what he was not prepared to 
concede—that upon London should be 
cast the entire charges to which he had 
raised objection. For his part he did 
not shrink from, but, on the contrary, 
challenged an investigation into the 
whole subject, but he said that until the 
question was investigated in its entirety, 
in order that London might be protected 
where she paid too much in the way of 
Imperial contributions, it would be un- 
fair to enter upon a debate, the only 
object of which was to try and establish 
that London did not pay enough. It 
would be impossible to establish such a 
claim if the matter was looked into 
fairly, but it would not be regarded 
from an equitable point of view if they 
ignored the difference in the responsi- 
bilities discharged by the Metropolitan 
police and those of provincial towns 
like Edinburgh. The Metropolitan 
police discharged a number of varied 
duties which were national, and not in 
any sense local and which, therefore, 
entitled the metropolis to a grant from 
the Imperial Exchequer for its police, to 
which no provincial town in any other 
part of the United Kingdom could 
establish any claim whatever. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE protested 
against all contributions towards London 
which placed it on a different footing to 
other parts of the Empire, or such small 
provincial towns like Edinburgh, as the 
hon. Member had described it. [Mr. 
Conen: ‘‘Or Carnarvon !’’] At any 
rate Carnarvon, smal] as it was, paid for 
its own police, whereas a great city like 
London had to come to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer and say: ‘‘ Give us £54,000 to 
pay for our police.’’ He denied that the 
duties of the Metropolitan police were 
more national than those of the police 
of small provincial towns like Edin- 
burgh, Manchester, and Carnarvon, to 
which the hon. Member had referred so 
contemptuously. They had simply to 
protect the life and property of the in- 
habitants of the Metropolis. At the 
same time they had got £5,000,000 of 
people in London to contribute towards 
the maintenance of the police, whereas 


in Edinburgh they had only got 200,000 
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or 300,000 people. He failed to see 
why a distinction should be made be- 
tween the police of London and those of 
other towns, and for his part he should 
press the matter to a Division. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
remarked that if hon. Members would 
look at the Vote they would see that the 
only charge in respect of the Metro- 
politan police was a charge for salaries 
of Commissioners and the expenses of 
officers who were specially employed in 
connection with the public buildings and 
other duties which were Imperial. 
With reference to the question as to the 
scientific expert, the gentleman was Dr. 
Carson, who was appointed by his pre- 
decessor, before he left Office for three 
years certain, at a salary of £600 a 
year. His duty was to instruct the 
warders, and those who had charge of 
the metric system how to conduct that 
process, and he hoped he might be able 
to give sufficient instruction so that it 
would not be a permanent appointment. 
As to the uniforms of the police, he had 
more than once discussed the question 
with the authorities who had the 
management of the police, and who, 
whilst willing to consider everything 
likely to improve the efficiency or con- 
duce to the comfort of the police, did 
not look upon the change suggested with 
favour. He had been assured that dur- 
ing the hottest weather there had been 
no larger percentage of illness by the 
tunic in use than there had been in any 
other portion of the year. 

Dr. CLARK moved the reduction of 
Vote by £1,000 as a protest against 
Scotland, which he said was already 
overtaxed, being called upon to con- 
tribute towards the cost of police in 
England. £100,000 was about to be 
voted for the cost of the police in Lon- 
don alone. Edinburgh was to Scotland 
what Dublin was to Ireland and London 
to England. All the Law Courts were 
there. Yet in Edinburgh the Inspector 
General of Constabulary only received 
£850 a year. In Dublin the police cost 


Mr, Lloyd-George. 
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£90,000 a year and the Vote for the 
police generally in Ireland was 


£1,500,000. Over £300,000 was the 
cost of police in England. None of this 
went to Scotland. He protested against 
Scotland having to pay towards the 
maintenance of police in England. 

Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edin- 
burgh, E.) supported the Amendment. 
He would not have risen but for the refer- 
ence that had been made to the standing of 
different cities in connection with the Vote, 
Allusions had been made to the metro- 
polis with which he was connected ina 
representative capacity. He undertook 
to say that allusions of that description 
were not only uncalled for, but totally 
unfounded. The principle on which his 
hon. Friend the Member for Caithness 
went seemed to him quite incontro- 
vertible, and he could not understand 
on what ground it could be contended 
that a city like Edinburgh should be 
placed in a more humiliating position 
than the place in which they happened 
by accident to be then assembled. It 
had been a long-standing grievance that 
London, simply because it was the 
Metropolis of the United Kingdom, 
should be selected for favourable advan- 
tages from the public purse. On that 
simple and single consideration he felt 
himself perfectly justified in supporting 
his hon. Friend. He could not under- 
stand why a rich place like London 
should desire to be supported out of the 
public purse in a way that was not 
allowed to any other part of the 
Kingdom. 

Mr. CALDWELL said this Vote 
was an application of the principle 
already conceded by the Home Secre- 
tary. On the last Vote the right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that there was no 
reason or principle why London should 
get any special advantage as regarded 
the Metropolitan Police Force. He now 
asked the right hon. Gentleman to adopt 
the same principle with regard to this 
Vote. In Scotland the police were paid 
for, one-half by the local ratepayers, and 
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one-half out of the Scotch share of the; had been the Governor of Portland 
Probate Grant. So far as the Imperial | Prison, and he thought it was a question 
Estimates were concerned, not one single whether a gentleman whose main expe- 
penny was borne by them for the police | rience had been gained in connection 
in Scotland. Why, then, should England , with the methods and discipline of a 
grant money from the Imperial Exchequer | convict prison was the best qualified to 
for her police? It might be asked, what | be made an inspector of local prisons. 
was the use of discussing this question Portland Prison was the one convict 
now, when it had been discussed year | prison in England to which the Howard 
after year ; but every discussion had its | Association and other prison reformers 
effect, and on the previous Vote they |had for some time been directing the 
got the Government to do away|special attention of the Home Office. 
with an injustice so far as the Metro-| In their Report the Association said :— 


olitan Police Force was concerned. : ; 
P “They have reason to believe that there is 


Eyual justice ought to be meted out to| room for further humanity and consideration in 
Scotland and England in matters of this | the discipline of two convict prisons — Portland 


kind. There ought to be no distinction |™ Spas SOS Se Se ae” 
in favour of England. The very object 
of the Probate Grant was 
*THE CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
That question does not arise on this 
Amendment. 


Now, he found that the populations at 
Portland and Dartmoor were about the 
same, but there was a marked difference 
in the degree and number of punish- 
ments inflicted at these two institutions. 

Mr. CALDWELL said that since He found that at Dartmoor there were 
Scotland had had the Probate Grant all | three floggings during the year; at 
the Scotch charges which were formerly | portland 13. At Dartmoor there were 


borne on the Imperial Estimates had/9¢3 cases of dietary punishment ; at 
b-en defrayed out of Scotch money. The} poptland 1.777. The test of a good 


177. 
oe ss = ’ 
distinction made between England and disciplinarian being the minimum of 
Scotland in regard to the payment of 


: punishment by which he could control 
police was unjust. the men over whom he had charge, he 
was afraid that, tried by that test, 
Captain Harris, whatever his special 
qualifications, had not proved himself a 
success. With reference to the Report 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 23 ;|of the recent Committee upon Prisons, 
Noes, 141.—( Division List, No. 225.) he paid a tribute to the high-minded 
service to the State of Sir E. du Cane. 
The value of that gentleman’s work lay 
in this—that under his régime order and 
physical cleanliness had been carried in 
posed— prisons to the point of perfection. There 

“That a sum, not exceeding £426,290, be _— perhaps only one recommendation 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum | 1 the Report of the Departmental Com- 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come | mittee with which he did not agree, and 
in course of payment during the year ending . : 
on the 31st day of March 1897, for the Expenses that was their suggestion that the Home 
of the Prisons in England and Wales, and the} Secretary should appoint a number of 
Colonies" inspectors for the purpose, in effect, of 

Mr. PICKERSGILL called attention | inspecting the Prison Commissioners. 
to the appointment of Captain Harris |To that proposal the present Commission 
as Inspector of Prisons. Of Captain|were not unaturally opposed, and he 
Harris he knew nothing except that he| cordially agreed with them. It seemed 





Question put, “ That a sum, not 
exceeding £39,927, be granted for the 
said Service.”—( Dr. Clark.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported. 


5. Motion made, and Question pro- 
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to him that whilst they must take the 
greatest possible care in the selection of 
the Prison Commissioners, they had no 
other alternative, when they were once 
appointed, than to trust them almost 
implicitly. The trend of prison reform 
upon the Continent was quite in that 
direction. He cordially recognised that 
the Prison Commissioners had done a 
great deal towards carrying out the 
recommendations of the Departmental 
Committee, but in some respects they 
were absolutely opposed to those recom- 
mendations. The Committee recom- 
mended that for short sentences the diet 
of the male prisoners should be im- 
proved ; but the Commissioners had 
declined to do that. The Committee 
recommended that the silent system 
should be abolished ; but the Commis- 
sioners had decided that the rule was to 
remain, though it was not to be rigidly 
enforced. That decision was not logical. 
The Committee recommended that as far 
as possible useful and productive labour 
should be imposed. But he found that 
in 36 prisons the labour was still purely 
unproductive and mechanical. What 
progress had been made with the Depart- 
mental Reports on Prisoners’ Aid 
Societies, the instruction given to 
prisoners, and the supply of books ? 
Nothing was contemplated in the direc- 
tion of an intermediate prison recom- 
mended by the Committee, though the 
Lord Chief Justice had thrown the 
weight of his authority into the scale in 
favour of the recommendation. 

*Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE 
(Leeds, W.) did not think that the 
Departmental Committee had overlooked 
the work of Sir E. du Cane. A more 
zealous, upright, and able public servant 
had never acted in any Department. 
The Committee had embodied in their 
report a review of Sir E. du Cane’s work 
given in evidence by Sir Godfrey 
Lushington, which in itself formed a 
remarkable testimony. With regard to 
the criticisms of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Bethnal Green, the 


Mr. Pickersgill. 
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Committee did not make any sub- 
stantive recommendation as to whether 
the inspectors should report direct to the 
Secretary of State. They merely put 
the question forward for consideration. 
He did not agree that the Home Office 
had been slack in giving effect to the 
recommendations of the Committee, and 
the acknowledgments of the Committee 
were due to Mr. Ruggles-Brise for the 
zeal, energy and ability which he brought 
to the consideration of the Report. For 
his part he rose more with a view to 
obtain information than to criticise. Out 
of the 25 recommendations of the Prison 
Committee, eight had been fully adopted ; 
eight were reserved for further considera- 
tion with a view to their adoption ; three 
had been given partial effect to ; and only 
six had been up to the present rejected. 
Therefore action had been taken with re- 
gard to 19 out of the 25 recommendations. 
They dealt with the treatment of juvenile 
offenders and weak-minded prisoners, 
the regulations in regard to visits to 
prisons, and the general treatment of 
prisoners, all of which were most valua- 
ble, and he thanked the Home Secretary 
for having carried them into effect. He 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he had any information to give 
the Committee in regard to the proposed 
Royal Commission on the duration of 
sentences, also as to the treatment of 
habitual criminals and __inebriates ; 
whether the Report of the Sub- 
Committee on the Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Societies would be laid on the Table 
of the House. He had one criticism to 
offer on the observations of the Prison 
Commission on the subject of the amai- 
gamation of local with convict prisons. 
The Commissioners agreed to amalgama- 
tion provided the distinctive nomencla- 
ture was maintained. The dual Reports 
were to be thrown intoone. Would this 
include the statistics? The point to 
whch he wished to draw attention 
was the present method of determining 
and awarding punishments in convict 
prisons. Each director had two prisons 
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allotted to him, which be visited once 
a month to hear charges and award 
punishments. The Committee thought 
that the director ought not to be an 
intermediate authority in the case of an 
appeal from his award of punishment by 
the prisoner to the Home Secretary. 
The Prison Commissioners in their reply 
said it was misleading to suppose that 
the director was an intermediary in his 
own case, and that increased facilities 
had been given to prisoners to appeal to 
the Home Secretary. He would point 
out that though in local prisons, where 


Supply. 


punishment was awarded by the Visiting 
Justices, a prisoner's rights were fully 
safeguarded, it was not so in convict 
Yet there greater 
need for precaution in convict prisons 


prisons. was a 
where convicts were separated from the 
public for long periods of their lives. 
Men were committed for long terms, 
and their very existence was forgotten by 
The Committee did 
not think the system offered sufficient 


the outside world. 


security, he would not say against abuse, 
but against mistakes which might be 
harmful and also misleading to the 
public mind. He agreed with the Com- 
missioners that the system might have 
worked well till but he did not 


agree with the statement that every 


now ; 


to 
petition the Secretary of State, and 


facility was given to a_ person 
that thereby the rights of a prisoner 
What did this 
It was quite true that at 
certain intervals a prisoner might send a 
petition. How could the Secretary of 
State examine thousands of petitions 
It was 
When he received a lengthy 
petition full of allegations which re- 
quired examination in detail, what could 
he do with it? The Home Secretary’s 
hands were full ; he could not give his 
attention to one petition in twenty. Peti- 
tions were naturally referred for com- 
ment to the prison directors ; they made 
their observations, and it was practi- 


cally upon those the Home Secretary had 


were safeguarded. 


come to? 


coming from convict prisons ? 
impossible. 
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to come to his decision. That did not 
seem to be an altogether satisfactory 
state of things. The decisions might be 
right in 99 cases and wrong in the 
hundredth ; and in any circumstances 
the public had no guarantee that the 
system of punishment and discipline was 
in the hands of a fairly impartial 
authority. The Commission said that 
there might be an appeal from one 
dicector to the full board. He had full 
confidence in the good intentions of the 
board ; but still, they were interested 
parties ; if anything went wrong their 
tendency would be to stand together. For 
these reasons he hoped the matter would 
be further considered. With regard 
to further action upon the Report, in 
fairness more time ought to be given 
to the Home Secretary and the Prison 
Commissioners for a full consideration of 
the various details. The Committee 
relied not only upon specific recommen- 
dations, but also upon the recommenda- 
tion that certain influences should be 
brought to bear upon prison work, which 
influences had hitherto been absent. 
These influences could not be brought 
into play at once ; it was a matter of 
time ; the work must be taken in hand 
gradually. He thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman for the progress he had made 
in carrying out the recommendations of 
the Committee, and hoped that satisfac- 
tory results would be seen in diminish- 
ing the amount of crime in the country. 
He was glad to read the paper laid 
on the Table with regard to juveniles 
and reformatories ; and perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman could tell them 
what chance there was of the Committee 
appointed to inquire into reformatories 
reporting within a reasonable time. He 
was glad to see that the Prison Com- 
mission approved of the proposal to in- 
crease the grants to societies which are 
proved to do good work for prisoners. 
He wished to draw special attention to 
the practical experiments of the Salva- 
tion Army in receiving discharged 
prisoners, teaching them trades, finding 
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situations for them, or sending them out 
of the country. It was a valuable ex- 
periment, and one that, up to the pre- 
sent time, had been attended with a 
considerable amount of success ; and he 
sincerely recommended it to the notice 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 


And, it being midnight, further pro- 
ceeding on consideration, as amended, 
stood adjourned. 


Bill, as amended, to be further con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


UGANDA RAILWAY 
[CONSOLIDATED FUND]. 


Committee 
Tuesday next. 


thereupon deferred _ till 


LIVERPOOL COURT OF PASSAGE 
BILL. 


Third Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Monday next. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN 
(EMPLOYMENT AND RATING) BILL. 


Comunittee deferred till Monday next. 


ASSISTANT COUNTY SURVEYORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[3rd March] further deferred till Mon- 
day, 15th June. 


COUNTY AUDITORS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred til] Wednes- 
day next. 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 


{COMMONS} 
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CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BIL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


next. 


COMMONS. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be 
appointed to consider every Report made 
by the Board of Agriculture, certifying 
the expediency of any Provisional Order 
for the enclosure or regulation of a 
Common, and presented to the House 
during the last or present Sessions, before 
a Bill be brought in for the confirmation 
of such Order. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction 
to the Committee that they have power 
in respect of each such Provisional Order, 
to inquire and Report to the House 
whether the same should be confirmed by 
Parliament ; and, if so, whether with or 
without modification, and, in the event 
of their being of opinion that the same 
should not be confirmed, except subject 
to modifications, to report such modifi- 
cations accordingly with a view to such 
Provisional Order being remitted to the 
Board of Agriculture. 


Ordered, That the Committee do con- 
sist of Twelve Members, Seven to be 
nominated by the House, and Five by 
the Committee of Selection. 


Ordered, That Mr. Seale-Hayne, Mr. 
Hopkinson, Mr. Jeffreys, Mr. Heywood 
Johnstone, Mr. William Jones, Mr. 
Paulton, and Mr. Taylor be Members of 
the Committee. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, That Five be the quorum.— 
(Sir William Walrond). 


House adjourned at Five minutes after 
Twelve o’clock till Monday next. 
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597 War in {8 JUNE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 8th June 1896. 

The House re-assembled after the 


Whitsun Recess. 


GRAY PEERAGE. 
Petition of Eveleen Smith for leave to 
lodge her printed cases; read, and 
ordered as prayed. 


EARL OF GRANARD. 


Petition of Bernard Arthur William 
Patrick Hastings Earl of Granard in the 
Peerage of Ireland, claiming a right to 
vote at the elections of Representative 
Peers for Ireland; read, and referred 
to the Lord Chancellor to consider and 
Report thereupon to the House. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


CHELSEA WATER BILL. 


Brought from the Commons, and (pur- 
suant to the Resolutions of the 4th of 
July last, as extended by the Order of 
the 19th of August last, respecting 
Private and Provisional Order Confir- 
mation Bills) read 1*, and referred to the 
Examiners. 


LAMBETH WATER BILL. 

Brought from the Commons, and (pur- 
suant to the Resolutions of the 4th of 
July last, as extended by the Order of 
the 19th of August last, respecting 
private and Provisional Order Confir- 
mation Bills) read 1*, and referred to the 
Examiners. 


LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY BILL. 


Read 14; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers. 


VOL. XLI. [rourrH sERIEs. } 
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UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE ACT, 1877. 

Statutes, passed on the 22nd January 
1896, and sealed on the 11th February 
1896, to alter and amend Statutes III, 
Clause 32, and XV. of the Statutes of 
New College, Oxford, in the matter of 
(a) tenure of rooms by Fellows, and (b) 
application of Pension Fund ; laid 
before the House (pursuant to Act), and 
to be printed.—[ No. 112.] 





WAR IN THE SOUDAN. 


THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN said 
that, seeing the noble Marquess the Sec- 
retary for War in his place, he wished 
to ask him a question of which he had 
given him private notice—namely, whe- 
ther he could give the House any further 
information with regard to the engage- 
ment which took place yesterday morn- 
ing in the Soudan, in which the Dervish 
forces were defeated by the Egyptian 
Army ; and he wished further to ask him 
particularly whether he could give the 
House any information with regard to 
the Dervish forces, because, both as re- 
garded the number of those forces and 
their composition, the statements which 
had appeared were not very clear. 

*THE SECRETARY or STATE For 
WAR (the Marquess of LAaNspowNe) : 
Perhaps I had better read the telegrams 
which have been received from the Sirdar 
with regard to the engagement to which 
the noble Earl refers. The first tele- 
gram, which is dated yesterday, runs as 
follows :— 


“T occupied Ferkeh this morning. The 
Dervishes were surprised, and showed a con- 
siderable amount of resistance. Our mounted 
troops made a very successful turning move- 
ment whilst we attacked with three brigades in 
front and turned them out of successive positions, 
which they defended gallantly. We have 
captured the entire camp and all in it, com- 
prising horses, cvmels, donkeys, provisions, etc., 
as well as a number of prisoners. Our casualties 
are small, and do not include any English 
officers. Nothing could have been more satis- 
factory than the conduct of all troops en- 
gaged.” 


There is another telegram of to-day’s 
date, also from the Sirdar :— 


“Our casualties are one British officer, Cap- 
tain Legge, 20th Hussars, sword wound; not 


severe. ‘Twenty Egyptain Army killed and 80 
wounded; of the latter eight are Egyptain 
2B 
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officers. 
wounded. 
doing well. 
Emir Hammuda, who commanded, killed, and | 
several other Emirs of importance, as well as, | 
according to my estimate, 800 horse and foot | 
killed. The mounted troops are still pursuing, 
so that this estimate may be increased later.” 


Marriage with a Deceased 


Hospital has been established for 
Several cases, though severe, are 
The enemy’s loss included the | 


| 


There is a later telegram to-day :-— 


“ Number of prisoners now amounts to almost 
450, and I have little doubt more will be 
taken.” 


{LORDS} 





Wife's Sister Bill. 


STANNARIES BILL [1.1.]. 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
assed, and sent to the Commons. 
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DISPENSARY COMMITTEES (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


| On the Order for Third Reading, 
| Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 


| said he could not possibly see why the 
Bill had been brought forward. He 


My hon. Friend questions me with regard | lived in the poorest part of Ireland, and 


to the composition of the Dervish force 
thus successfully engaged. We are 
without precise information as to the 
size of the force which has been de- 
feated by the Sirdar, but it is clearly 
larger than the advanced post which 
held Ferkeh a month ago. It was 
reported early in May that the bulk 
of the Dongola force was then at 
Mograka, and between Mograka and 
Suarda, places distant respectively about 
26 and 50 miles from Akasheh. The 
force which had been thus detached from 
Dongola was described as consisting of 
700 Baggara horsemen, 2,000 riflemen, 
1,500 Baggara footmen, and between 
3,000 and 4,000 other Arabs. All these 
were under the command of Emir Ham- 
muda, a well-known Dervish leader, who 
has fallen in the recent engagement. It 
seems, therefore, probable that a con- 


siderable part, at all events, of the 
Dongola force was engaged. 
TODD’S DIVORCE BILL [n.1.]. 


Amendment reported (according to 
Order): A further Amendment made ; 
and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


SCOVELL’S DIVORCE BILL [1.1.]. 

Amendment reported (according to 
Order). 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 


he could say that the Poor Law worked 
exceedingly well. There was not the 
slightest complaint, and it was carried 
out with great benefit to the poor. It 
might be useless, but he should move 
that the Bill be rejected. 

Tue Eart or RANFURLY said 
he explained the Bill on the Second 
Reading. It was simply a Bill to 
enable the Local Government Board to 
fix the franchise at whatever value they 
chose, and no one had objected to it. It 
was well known that the franchise in 
this case was higher than that for 
Boards of Guardians. 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
said the noble Lord was perfectly aware 
that there were others than guardians on 
the dispensary committees. He could 
only say that there had been no com- 
plaints as to the working of these com- 
mittees, though there might be a doctor 
who was difficult to manage now and 
then. 


Read 3* (according to Order), with 
the Amendment, and passed, and 
returned to the Commons. 


BISHOPRIC OF BRISTOL ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL [x t.]. 

A Bill to amend the Bishopric of 
Bristol Act, 1884, was presented by the 
Lord Privy Seal | (Viscount Cross) ; 
|'Read 1*; to be printed; and to be 
| Read 2* on Thursday the 18th instant.— 





suggested that the House ought to have|{No. 113.] 


more explanation of the Amendment. 
THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 


Hatspury): said it was purely a formal 


Amendment, and followed the rules of | 


the House. 


Bill to be read 3* to-morrow. 
Secretary of State for War. 


| cetniiene 

| 

MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED 
WIFE’S SISTER BILL [x.1.]. 

A Bill to amend the law as to marriage 

| with a deceased wife’s sister was pre- 

| sented by the Duke of Saint Albans (for 


| 
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the Lord Kenry (Earl Dunraven and | 
Mount-Earl) ); Read 1*; and to be| QUESTIONS. 
printed.—[ No. 114.] 





| 
| 
| 
| MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN 
| RAILWAY. 


FISHERIES ACTS (NORFOLK AND Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
SUFFOLK) AMENDMENT BILL. I beg to ask the President of the Board 
Read 1*; and to be printed—[No.| of Trade, whether any complaints have 
115.] | been made to the Railway Commissioners 


on the subject of overcharges on the 

House adjourned at a quarter before| Midland Great Western Railway of 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, | Treland system ; have the Commissioners 

Sat peat Fee eee, | power to revise the scale of freights and 

_charges made by the company ; and, if 
'so, have they at any time exercised that 
| power ; and, will he grant a general 
| Inquiry into the management of this line 
| with a view to overhauling and reducing 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. |the excessive rates both for passengers 
and goods at present in force on it? 
Monday, 8th June 1896. Tue SECRETARY 10 tHe TREA- 


'SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
|The Board of Trade are not aware that 
any complaints of overcharge have been 
|made to the Railway Commissioners. 
| The latter have no jurisdiction to revise 
‘generally the scale of freights and 
Paper [presented 5th June] to be| charges made by the company, nor have 
printed.—[{ No. 218.] 'the Board of Trade power to order 
such an Inquiry as that suggested. If 

‘the hon. Member will be good enough 

UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND | to refer to the Railway and Canal Traffic 
CAMBRIDGE ACT, (1877) OXFORD. | Acts, 1888 and 1894, he will no doubt 


Copy presented,—of Statutes passed | 2¢quire the information he desires as to 

on the 22nd January 1896 and sealed on | the duties intrusted to the Board of 

the 11th February 1896 to alter aa} and the Railway Commission re- 
’ | spectively as regards such matters. 

amend Statutes IIT., Clause 32, and | 

XV. of the Statutes of New College, | 

Oxford, in the matter of (a) tenure of} ARREST OF MR. YUSUFUDDIN. 

rooms by Fellows, and (b) application of} _ Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 

| Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretar 

| . Og y 

| of State for India, whether his attention 

| has been called to the case of Mr. Yusu- 

|fuddin, a talukdar in the service of the 


|Hyderabad State, who was recently 
PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL | arrested at a railway station in His 
ORDERS. 


EAST INDIA (PROGRESS AND 
CONDITION). 


Pension Fund [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed.—[ No. 219.] 


| Highness the Nizam’s dominions, under 
Copy ordered, | the authority of a warrant issued by a 
“Of Memorandum stating the Nature of the | British magistrate Rare the Punjaub ; 
Proposals contained in the Provisional Orders | could he state what is the precise nature 
included in the Pier and Harbour Orders (No. 4) | of the charge against Mr. Yusufuddin ; 
Bill.” —/Mr. Ritchie.) |are there any precedents for effecting an 
q ’ | arrest, under the warrant of a British 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie) magistrate, on railway property in India 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— outside British territory, except for 
[No. 220.] | offences committed on or in connection 


' 2B2 
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with railway or railway trains ; is there 
any statutory authority under which the 
warrant against Mr. Yusufuddin could 
be executed in the circumstances stated ; 
and, if the warrant was executed in 
virtue of an administrative regulation of 
the railway department, will he suggest 
to the Indian Government the propriety 
of placing the procedure in such cases 
on a statutory basis ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamitron, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): My attention has been 
drawn to the case, and I find that the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
has given leave to enter an appeal raising 
the question whether the arrest was legal. 
I cannot enter into any discussion of a 
matter which is swb judice. 


Misdirected 


FACTORY INSPECTION (REPORT). 
*Srr CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
what is the cause of the delay in the 
distribution to Members of the Annual 
Report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories 4 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Marruew Wuite Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : The Report has been cireu- 
lated, I believe, to hon. Members this 
morning. It could have been issued 
earlier but for the numerous plates which 
it contains, the printing of which takes 
time. There has, however, been no ex- 
ceptional delay ; the Report last year was 
issued only a fortnight earlier, and the 
year before not till the 3rd July. 


ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WOOLWICH (SUMMER VACATION). 
Sr JOHN KENNAWAY (Devon, 

Honiton) : 
Secretary of State for War, on what 


{COMMONS} 








Letters. 


whether these dates 
sidered ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY op 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Bropnrics, 
Surrey, Guildford): The considerations 
advanced by the hon. Baronet were not 
lost sight of when the alteration was 
introduced. It was made on the repeated 
recommendation of the Board of Visitors, 
in order to assimilate the vacations of 
Woolwich and Sandhurst, to reduce their 
length, and to throw a maximum of fine 
weather suited to outdoor work into the 
terms. The change also shortens by 
nearly three months the period of idle- 
ness which followed the examination for 
admission. It is not practicable to make 
the vacations of a year with two terms 
agree with those of the public schools 
which have three terms in a year. 
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can be recon- 


MISDIRECTED LETTERS. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether he is aware that when 
an envelope is wrongly addressed, but 
the right address is given fully at the 
foot of the letter, it is the rule of the 
Post Office not to deliver it at the correct 
address but to return it to the sender; 
and, whether the Postmaster General 
approves of this rule or will alter it? 

Mr. HANBURY: The practice 
adopted has not been exactly as stated 
by the hon. Member. If, when a 
misdirected letter is opened in the Re- 
turned Letter Office, it happens to be 
noticed that the correct address is given 
inside, the letter is re-issued to that 
address instead of being returned to the 
sender; but the Post Office does not 


‘undertake to read through the contents 


I beg to ask the Under| 


grounds a new regulation has been made | 
fixing the Woolwich summer vacation | 


to commence on 20th June and terminate 
on 11th August ; whether it has been 


brought to his attention that this arrange- | 


ment is not unlikely to cause great 


of misdirected letters, and it has not 
hitherto been the duty of the Returning 
Officers to observe whether the name 
and address of the addressee appear at 
the head or foot of the letter. To make 
this a part of the Returning Officers’ 
duty in every case on the chance of dis- 


|covering a discrepancy between the 


inconvenience to parents of cadets, es-| 
pecially to those who have sons in other | 


educational establishments, seeing that 


address inside and the address on the 
cover would add considerably to the 
work, and the Postmaster General does 
not think it desirable thus to increase 
the heavy work the mistakes of the letter- 


the almost universal practice is to com- | writing public already throw upon the 
mence vacations about Ist August; and, | Department. 


Mr. E. H. Pickersgill. 


| 
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FISHERY RIOTS IN CORNWALL. 

Sir JOHN COLOMB (Great Yar- 
mouth): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, what 
steps have been taken, and with what 
result, to bring to justice the persons 
who took part in the unlawful attacks 
on the property and persons of East 
Coast fishermen when in pursuit of 
their lawful calling at and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newlyn ? 

Sr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
Five men have been charged before the 
Penzance Justices with riot on May 
18th; four men with malicious damage 
to property on the same date; ten 
men with riot and assault on the police 
on May 19th; and three men with the 
same offence on May 20th. Some of the 
men are included in more than one 
charge. The police have received such 
legal assistance as they required from 
the Treasury Solicitor, and a telegram 
has been received from his agent this 
morning that the committals are now 
completed. 


STEPNEY AND POPLAR WORKHOUSES. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, why the aged inmates of Stepney 
Workhouse and Infirmary are differently 
dieted to those at Poplar and Limehouse ; 
and, whether he will recommend the 
Guardians at Stepney to supply (appa- 
rently as cheaply) more suitable and 
digestible food than that alleged to be 
now enforced and wasted 1 

Tue PRESIDENT or true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuaptin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The 
dietaries for the aged inmates in the 
workhouses of the Stepney and Poplar 
Unions have been framed by the Guardians 
of those Unions with the concurrence of 
their medical officers. As regards the 
dietary for the sick in the infirmary, the 
medical officer has full discretionary 
powers. If my hon. Friend will furnish 
me with particulars of the objections 
which are alleged as regards the Stepney 
dietary, I shall be bappy to consider 
whether a communication should be 
addressed to the guardians on the subject. 
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RINDERPEST (BECHUANALAND 
PROTECTORATE). 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies—(1) whether he is aware 
that the loss of cattle in the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate, owing to the ravages 
of the rinderpest, is causing very severe 
suffering to the natives, no less than 
60,000 cattlehaving been lost in Khama’s 
country alone ; and (2), whether, having 
regard to the exceptional nature of the 
calamity, and the peaceful disposition of 
the Bechuana people, he will take mea- 
sures to relieve the distress and to avert 
the possibility of famine ? 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether he can give the House any 
futher information as to the extent of 
the distress in the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate following the ravages of rinder- 
pest; and whether, as one means of 
alleviating this distress, it will be 
possible to press forward with the cut- 
tings, enbankments, levellings, and other 
preliminary work for the trunk line 
railway between Mafeking and Buluwayo, 
so as to afford profitable employment at 
once for some of these destitute natives ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): I am aware of the 
state of things referred to in the first 
part of the Question, and took the course 
suggested in the second part some weeks 
ago; 10,000 bags of mealies have been 
sent to be delivered at Mafeking about 
the middle of June, and similar consign- 
ments of 10,000 bags each are to arrive 
by September Ist and December lst. 
The cost, including transport, isestimated 
at £50,000, the greater part of which it 
is hoped may be eventually recovered in 
the shape of work done, or of repayment 
in kind. In reply to the hon. Member 
for the Kirkdale Division of Liverpool, 
I am afraid that it would be impossible 
for me to give the House any adequate 
description of the position in the Bechu- 
analand Protectorate, within the 
compass of an answer to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question, but I am sending to the 
hon. Member a copy of a Dispatch from 
the Resident Commissioner upon the 
present situation. The prospect of 
severe distress is very serious, and it is 
evident that, in addition to the relief 
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which the Government is affording by |on this subject which has been caused 


sending up supplies of food, any assist- | 
ance from other sources will be most | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


rightly bestowed. From the Dispatch 
referred to it will be seen that the ques- 
tion of employing the Bechuanas upon 
the railway is under consideration, but 
it is a matter for the company which is 
building the railway, whom we are ask- 
ing to consider the proposal favourably. 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL 
EDUCATION (IRELAND). 


Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Chief | 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of | 
Ireland, whether there are any means | 


by which the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland, if they are attacked 
in this House by a Minister of the Crown, 
can place their views before Parliament, 
in order to vindicate their action and 
to repel the charges brought against 
them 4 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Leeds, Central): If, as I assume it does, 
the Question relates to the statement 
made on 30th March last by my right 
hon. Friend the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, when the subject of the 
Irish Fee Grant was under discussion in 
this House, I may say that I cannot 
admit the accuracy of its description. 
Apart, however, from this, it would be 
wholly contrary to official usage, and 
obviously opposed to the best interests 
of the public service, for Her Majesty’s 
Government to recognise a claim on 
behalf of any Department which may 
suppose itself aggrieved to appeal to the 
public by a controversial statement 
issued as a Parliamentary Paper or 
otherwise. 


VACCINATION COMMISSION (REPORT). 

CoLtonEL RUSSELL (Cheltenham) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, whether the Gov- 
ernment can state definitely when the 
Report of the Vaccination Commission 
will be issued ; and, if they cannot say 
when the Report will be completed, 
whether they will consider the advis- 
ability of issuing a summary of the 
salient recommendations contained in 
it, so as to relieve the uncertainty 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


by the long delay in publishing their 
Report ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The reply which I 
have received to my inquiries on this 
subject since notice was given of the 


Question is, that it is impossible to say 
| beforehand how much time will be occu- 


| pied by the discussion of a Report and 
‘the modifications consequent on such 
discussion. The Commission are ap- 
| proaching the completion of their labours, 
and there will be no unnecessary delay. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
CoLtoneEL RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
| the Secretary of State for War, whether, 
in view of the doubtful prospect of pass- 
ing the Military Manceuvres Bill, it is 
the intention of the Government to hold 
any military manceuvres on an extended 
scale this season ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: I greatly regret 
to say that the delay in passing the 
Maneuvres Bill will necessitate the 
abandonment for the present year of 
manceuvres on an extended  scale— 
similar to those held 24 years ago— 
which the military authorities have 
pressed on the Government as essential 
for the proper training of the Army. If 
the proposals which have been repeat- 
edly made to the Opposition respecting 
the Bill are still rejected, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief will be asked to consider 
whether any portion of the money voted 
by Parliament can be usefully expended 
in exercising the troops. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) asked whether, if the 
Bill did not pass in time for this year, 
an effort would be made to pass it before 
the close of the Session with a view to 
next year? 

*Mr. BRODRICK : Yes, Sir, if it is 
impossible to obtain accommodation now, 
I shall certainly press the Bill later in 
the Session, seeing that the difficulties 
to which we are exposed in the training 
of the troops have been removed in every 
other country in Europe. [Cheers.] 


FACILITIES 
ISLAND). 
Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
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General, whether he is aware of the in- 
convenience caused to visitors to Achill 
Island by the fact that there is no 
telegraph office at Dugort, where the 
principal hotel is situated ; and whether, 
in order to avoid the serious delay and 
inconvenience caused in the transmission 
of telegrams, he will take into con- 
sideration the necessity of establishing a 
telegraph station at Dugort ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The question of 
establishing a telegraph office in Achill 
has been repeatedly considered, but un- 
fortunately it is clear that the revenue 
would fall far short of the expenses ; 
and the Postmaster General regrets that 
in these circumstances it is not in his 
power to extend the telegraph to the 
island without a guarantee. 


EDUCATION BILL (SPECIAL AID 


GRANT). 
Mr. <A. SPICER (Monmouth 
Boroughs): I beg to ask the Vice 


President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, whether it is intended to 
provide by Sub-section (9) of Clause 4 of 
the Education Bill that the Education 
Department may determine that an 
association represents a school without 
the consent of the managers of the 
school ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT oF tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cam- 
bridge University): It is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government that the 
words of Clause 4, Sub-section (9), should 
have the result attributed to them in 
the Question. 


CRETE. 

Smrr ROBERT REID (Dumfries 
Burghs): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether the Government intend to take 
steps to prevent a repetition in Crete of 
the massacres recently perpetrated in 
Armenia ? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I beg to ask the Under 
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*THeE UNDER SECRETARY? or 


STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Gerorce Curzon, Lancashire, 
Southport): As long ago as December 
last Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople was instructed to call the 
attention of the Turkish Government to 
the state of affairs in Crete, which gave 
cause for grave apprehension, and to 
impress upon them the danger of serious 
trouble unless some remedial measures 
were soon adopted. These friendly 
representations have since been more 
than once renewed, Her Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires having pointed out, in 
view of the critical situation in the 
island, that the first necessity was the 
restoration of public security, and that 
remedial measures should accompany 
any steps taken for that purpose. 
More recently Her Majesty’s Consul in 
Crete has been authorised, in conjunction 
with his colleagues, to enter into 
negotiations with the Turkish authorities 
and with the local leaders, in order to 
prevent the occurrence of excesses and to 
facilitate a pacific settlement of the 
question. The Turkish Government 
were acquainted with this proposal, and 
the Vali of Crete has received instruc- 
tions from the Grand Vizier to put him- 
self in communication with the Consuls. 
Two of Her Majesty’s ships have been 
dispatched to Crete. 

Sir R. REID asked whether it was 
in contemplation to take any steps 
beyond continued representations, which 
hitherto had been valueless ? 

*Mr. CURZON said he had in his 
answer stated the further measures 
which had been taken to enter into 
negotiations with the Turkish authorities 
and the insurgents. Those steps were 
being prosecuted at the present moment. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked 
whether the attention of the hon. 
Gentleman had been called to a remark- 
able telegram in Zhe Times to-day 
stating that the same Turkish troops 
which were employed at Zeitun are 
arriving in Crete, and that these and 
other troops are going about exhibiting 


and selling plunder ? 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, if} *Mr. SPEAKER : 


Order, order! 


any representations have been made to} There must be notice of that Question. 


the Turkish Government urging them to 


Mr. C. J. MONK (Gloucester): I 


carry out the long-promised reforms in | beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
position of Christian inhabitants of | for 
rete ? 


Foreign Affairs whether Her 
Majesty’s Government is prepared to 
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Dispatches or Consular Reports relating 
to the insurrection in Crete ? 

*Mr. CURZON : A number of Reports 
have been received from Her Majesty’s 
Consul relating to the state of affairs in 


Crete ; but it would hardly be desirable | 


to make them public at the present 
juncture, when Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are endeavouring, in concert with 


restoration of order in the island. 


NEW GUINEA (BOUNDARY LINE). 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, whether the boundary lines 
between British and German New 
Guinea have been mutually agreed upon 
and definitely determined ; whether he 
is aware that Mr. E. G. Braddon, a 
British subject, prospecting for gold in 
British New Guinea, was recently called 
upon by the local German authorities to 
surrender certain golden specimens in 
his possession on the ground that they 
had been extracted from German terri- 
tory ; and whether, having regard to the 
fact that German New Guinea is about 
to be formally converted into a colony 
under the direct management and con- 
trol of the Imperial Government at 
Berlin, any steps are in contemplation 
by Her Majesty’s Government to per- 
manently settle the respective limits of 
British and German jurisdiction within 
the island ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
boundary line between British and 
German New Guinea was agreed upon 
in 1885, as will be seen by reference to 
page 161 of the Blue-book C4,584. 
Whether that boundary line should be 
physically demarcated on the spot is a 
question which concerns primarily the 
Governments of Queensland and the 
other Australian colonies. As at present 
advised, I do not consider it necessary 
to move in the matter. 


NAVAL VISITS TO MELBOURNE. 

Mr. HOGAN: I beg toask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, whether he is 
now in possession of the correspondence 
that recently passed between Lord 


Mr. C. .7. Monk. 
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lay upon the Table of the House any | 
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Brassey, Governor of Victoria, and the 
Admiral in command of the Australian 
station, with respect to the advisability 
of periodical visits of one or more of 
Her Majesty’s ships in Australian waters 
to the Harbour of Melbourne; and 
whether he contemplates any action in 
connection with the correspondence 


i referred to? 
the other Powers, to bring about the | 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI.- 


RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square) said the 


answer to both questions was in the 
negative. 


TEACHERS’ PENSION FUND 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, what is the present 
condition of the Irish Teachers’ Pension 
Fund; when the last actuarial report 
upon the Fund was made, and by whom; 


| whether this Report has been published ; 


what is the total balance in cash and 
investments standing to the credit of the 
fund, and on what securities it is in- 
vested ; and, whether he will lay before 
the House a complete statement of the 
dealings with the fund since its estab- 
lishment ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The valuation of 
the Fund on 31st December 1895 showed 
that it possessed a sum of £482,416 in- 
vested in Government securities, besides 
the charge of £1,300,000 on the Irish 
Church Fund. The valuation shows 
considerable ultimate excess of liabilities 
over assets, though the latter are sufficient 
to meet all demands on the Fund for 
many years tocome. It was immediately 
submitted to the Government Actuary, 
Mr. Finlaison, who has furnished a con- 
fidential Report, and a Committee has 
been appointed to consider the steps 
necessary to establish the solvency of the 
Fund. As soon as the Report of the 
Committee has been considered by the 
Government, a full explanation of the 


‘position of the Fund will be made to 


Parliament. The hon. Member is pro- 
bably acquainted with the account  pre- 
sented on 20th March 1896 and similar 
accounts in previous years, also with 
House of Commons Paper No. 332 of 
1893. 
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EVICTION AT KIRKINTILLOCH. in the issue of the second section of 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid):/the Draft Award in connection with 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate, (1) whe- | the erection of labourers’ cottages in the 
ther his attention has been called to the| Fermoy Union under the “ Fermoy 
eviction, on 29th ultimo, of a miner with | Union Labourers Order, 1892” ; and, if 
five of his family from a house tenanted |he will direct that steps be taken to 
and occupied by him at Langmuir Rows, | expedite this matter ? 
Kirkintilloch, the property of James | Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Wood and Company (Limited), Maklehill | delay in issuing the second section of the 
Colliery, and which he had tenanted and | draft award in this case is due to the 
occupied for the last six years; (2) whe-|fact that the solicitor for the guardians 
ther he is aware that there were present | has requested the arbitrator not to pro- 
at the time of the said eviction, and|ceed in the matter until proceedings 
countenancing the same, Sergeant Marr | undertaken by the guardians for the 


-form the hon. Member that Kirkintilloch 








and a police officer, both members of the | 
police force of the burgh cf Kirkintilloch, 
whilst the eviction took place outside of 
said burgh, and within the jurisdiction 
of the county ; and, (3) whether the said 
police officers were shown any warrant 
for the eviction on said occasion, and 
what right they had to be on the scene at 
that particular time and countenancing 
the eviction ? 

THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
GranuAmM Murray, Buteshire) : The facts 
in the first part of the Question are sub- 
stantially correct. The evicted man, 
William MacDougall, had not been in 
the employment of the company, who 
owned the house, for about nine months, 
and had been duly served with notice to 
remove at the end of the term. In reply 
to the last two paragraphs, I have to in- 


has no police force separate from the 
county, and that the twocounty constables 
who were present were sent there by their 
superior officer, not to countenance the 
eviction, to borrow the hon. Member’s 
phrase, but in case there might be a dis- 
turbance. They were not shown any 
warrant for the eviction, and, so far as| 
I am aware, there was no necessity for | 
doing so. | 
Mr. CALDWELL asked 
there was any legal warrant to evict ! 
THE LORD ADVOCATE said he} 
was not aware, but he should think it | 
very improbable. 





whether | 


| available. 


abandonment of certain proposed sites 
and the substitution of others are com- 
pleted. This request has been made on 
behalf of the guardians in order to avoid 
the expense of a third section, which 
would be necessary if the second were 
proceeded with before the intended sub- 
stitution. The arbitrator will prepare 
his draft award for the second section 
without delay, as soon as the guardians 
on completion of the substitution enable 
him to do so. 


PROTECTION OF SCOTCH FISHERIES. 

Captain PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty whether it is the intention of the 
Admiralty to make provision for an in- 
crease of force in order to protect the 
fishermen on the East Coast of Scotland 
from the depredations of French luggers, 
it being admitted by the Government 
that the present force is inadequate for 
the efficient carrying out of that purpose? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY : I know of no admission of 
the Government that the present force 
is inadequate for the protection of 
the fishermen of the east coast of 
Scotland from the depredations of 
French luggers, though it has happened 
that when at a particular moment a re- 
quest has been made to send a gunboat 
to a particular spot, the Admiral Super- 
intendent has had no vessel immediately 
I have the question of the 


| protection of fishermen under my con- 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES (FERMOY 
UNION). 

Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Cork | 

Co., N.E.): 


Secretary to the Lord 


I beg to ask the Chief | 
Lieutenant | 
of Ireland whether his attention has | 
been called to the very great setae te State for India if his attention has 


| sideration, but no absolute immunity can 
| be insured. 


INDIAN MERCHANTS AT KILWA. 
Sir WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Salford, 8.) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
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been drawn to a report of the execution 
of 23 leading Indian merchants at Kilwa, 
in German East Africa, for alleged com- 
plicity in a rebellious rising in that 
district ; and if he can give any infor- 
mation on the subject ? 

Mr. CURZON: We have heard 
nothing of the alleged execution of 
Indian merchants at Kilwa; nor have 
IT seen the report to which my hon. 
Friend alludes. 


Coal Mines 


UNDELIVERED POSTCARDS. 

Sir WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether the practice of return- 
ing undelivered postcards to the senders 
has been discontinued ; and, if so, whe- 
ther, considering the great inconvenience 
to the public from the new regulation, 
he will, where practicable, revert to the 
original rule as in the case of ordinary 
letters ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The practice of 
returning undelivered postcards to the 
senders has not been entirely discon- 
tinued ; but since the Ist January 1895 
only such cards have been returned as 


bear a request from the senders to that | 


effect, and on these a return postage of 
4d. is charged. On the date mentioned 
redirection charges on postcards and all 
other halfpenny postal packets were 
abolished, and in connection with this 
charge the late Postmaster General felt 
bound to revise the practice in regard to 
the return of such packets when unde- 
liverable. Having regard to the fact 
that the conveyance by post of all half- 
penny matter is generally unremunera- 
tive, the Postmaster General cannot see 
his way to revert to the original practice 
and return postcards free of cost. 


“ ACORN” (H.M.S.) WHALE BOAT. 

Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Birkenhead) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, whether an official inquiry has 
been held relating to the capsizing of the 
whaler boat of H.M.S. Acorn, shortly 
before Christmas, on the South American 
station, whereby five men lost their lives; 
and, if so, who was responsible for direct- 
ing that the smaller boat should be used, 


Sir William Houldsworth. 
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and for regulating the number of men 
to be carried by her ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI. 
RALTY: A Court of Inquiry was held 
at Montevideo on December 20th last, 
The decision of the Court was to the 
effect that the whaler did not give accom- 
modation sufficient for the men who were 
being brought from the shore, looking to 
the threatening state of the weather. A 
larger boat could have been sent, but it 
had been the custom to send two boats, 
the whaler and the gig, when less than 
20 men were to come off to the ship, 
The first lieutenant acted in accordance 
with this custom, sending those two 
boats, and it was he who was responsible ° 
for what occurred. The Board of Ad- 
miralty considered that an error in judg- 
ment had been committed in sending 14 
men in the whaler, especially under the 
conditions of weather prevailing at the 
time, but what they heard of the sequel 
enabled them to express approval of the 
creditable look-out kept on board the 
Acorn and the prompt measures taken to 
save life when the sad accident occurred. 


COAL MINES BILL. 


Mr. C. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, whe- 
ther, having regard to the recent serious 
loss of life in coal mines arising from ex- 
plosions of coal dust, and having regard 
also to the recommendations of the Coal 
Dust Commission, he will endeavour to 
find an early opportunity to proceed 
with the Coal Mines Bill, or, at least, 
such parts of it as relate to the safety of 
the mine ? 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I am encouraged by the Question of the 
hon. Member, and by the favourable 
criticism which I have received from all 
quarters upon the clauses of the Coal 
Mines Bill which deal with making 
further provision for safety in mines, to 
hope that the ivouse may agree to a 
Second Reading of the Bill, if confined 
exclusively to that object, without De- 
bate, with a view to its being referred to 
the Grand Committee on Trade. I pro- 
pose, therefore, to move it on Thursday. 
I shall propose to omit the check-weigh- 
ing clause in Committee, 




















Usurers. 


BEBINGTON BURIAL 
(CHESHIRE). 

CotoneL COTTON-JODRELL 
(Cheshire, Wirral): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, whether his attention has been 
called to the difficulty which has arisen 
with respect to the precept issued by the 
Bebington (County of Chester) Burial 
Board to the Overseers of the townships 
within its area for the maintenance of 
the cemetery ; whether, since the Local 
(iovernment Board has stated that the 
said Burial Board has ceased to be a 
legally constituted body, he will declare 
in what body its functions are now 
vested, and who is responsible for the 
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maintenance of the cemetery; and, 
whether the Local Government will 
issue an explanatory memorandum, 


similar to that of May 1894; or invite 
the Cheshire County Council to examine 
and report upon the subject ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I am aware of the 
question which has been raised with 
regard to the precept which has been 
issued to the Overseers by the body 
acting as a Burial Board for the Burial 
District which includes a large propor- 
tion of the County Borough of Birkenhead. 
The Board have informed the Overseers 
of the view which they hold in the 
matter, but the Town Council of Birken- 
head appear to have been advised by 
counsel in a difference sense. Neither 
the Local Government Board nor the 
County Council of Cheshire have any 
authority under which they can deter- 
mine the question at issue. An autho- 
ritative decision can only be given by a 
Court of Law. 


VACCINATION (LYNN). 

Mr. UH. SETON-KARR (St. 
Helens): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board, whether 
he is aware that the Lynn Guardians, 
by a vote of 15 to 5, have recently 
rejected a Resolution to enforce the com- 
pulsory clauses of the Vaccination Acts ; 
whether it is a fact that there were 605 
births in Lynn last year, and only 11 
vaccinations ; and, whether under these 
circumstances, and in view of the recent 
prevalence of smallpox at Gloucester, 
the Government propose to take any 
steps to secure the proper and general 
enforcement of the Vaccination Acts ? 
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Mr. CHAPLIN: I understand that 


the facts with regard tojthe Resolution 
passed by the Guardians of the King’s 
Lynn Union and the number of vacci- 
nations are as stated in the Question. 
I have addressed a communication to 
the Guardians pointing out that, by 


Usurers. 


their acceptance of the office of 
guardians, they have undertaken to 


discharge the duties which devolve on 
them, including those with regard to 
vaccination, and impressing upon them 
that by failing to enforce the provisions 
of the Vaccination Acts they are 
incurring a very grave responsibility. 
[Cheers.| They have, at the same time, 
been reminded of the experience of 
Gloucester, where nearly 1,900 cases of 
smallpox have recently occurred, as 
evidence of the serious consequences 
which may at any time befall a com- 
munity in which vaccination has been 
persistently neglected. I hope that 
on further consideration the Guardians 
will not fail to take the action which is 
necessary for the enforcement of vacci- 
nation in their union. 


USURERS. 

Mr. R. A. YERBURGH (Chester) : I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, whether the attention of the 
Government has been drawn to the 
recent exposures of the exactions of 
usurers in this country ; and, whether in 
the interests of the poorer classes of the 
community, who furnish usurers with 
the greater number of their victims, and 
in view of the fact that the system of 
usury which now prevails has never 
been the subject of public investigation, 
the Government will appoint a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the whole 
subject ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): Communications such as _ those 
described in the first part of the Question 
have been made to me. I do not think 
this is a question which would be very 
fitting for investigation by a Royal Com- 
mission, but I believe it probable an in- 
vestigation by a Committee of this 
House might be useful, and I would 
advise my hon. Friend to move for such 
a Committee. 


619 Business of 
MILITARY OPERATIONS IN THE | 
SOUDAN. 
Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD - BART- 


LETT (Sheffield, Ecclesall) asked whe- 
ther the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs had any communication to make 
to the House in relation to the great and 
important victory that was reported in 
that day’s papers to have been obtained 
by the Egyptian troops over the Der- 
vishes ? 


*Mr. CURZON: In reply to the 
Question of the hon. Member, I may 
say that the facts are substantially as 
related in this morning’s newspapers. 
A decisive victory has been gained by 
the Egyptian forces under the command 
of the Sirdar against the advanced out- | 
* post of the Dervishes at Ferkeh on the | 
Nile. The whole operation seems to| 
have been a very brilliant affair, and the | 
Egyptian troops are reported to have) 
conducted themselves with the utmost | 
gallantry. The loss of the enemy was | 
very great, and their entire camp was | 
taken by the Sirdar and remains in his | 
possession. | 


Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy | 
Burghs) asked whether it was correct | 
that only 200 Dervishes were at the) 


fort ? 


*Mr. CURZON : Considering that’ 
between 800 and 900 are reported to} 
have been killed, it is obvious that more 
than 200 Dervishes must have been en-| 
gaged in this operation. [ Hear, hear!” | 
and laughter. | 


Mr. DALZIEL: Has the right hon. | 
Gentleman any official information as to 
what the force of the Dervishes really 
was 4 | 

*Mr. CURZON: No. 

*Smr C. DILKE: Have the Govern-| 
ment received confirmation of the refusal | 
by the mixed tribunal to allow the Caisse | 
de la Dette to advance £500,000 for the | 
purposes of the expedition ? 
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officially or from the information he 
obtained from the newspapers 1 

*Mr. CURZON : TI give no replies to 
this House that are not official. [Cheers.] 


THE CASE OF MRS. DYER. 

Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea 
District): May I ask the Home Secre- 
tary whether it is a fact that Chief 
Warder Scott of Newgate Gaol was on 
Saturday last served with a writ of sub- 
pena to Amelia Dyer, requiring her to 
appear on the 16th inst. at the Berkshire 
Assizes ; whether Amelia Dyer is now 
at Newgate under sentence of death, 
and is to be executed on Wednesday ; 
and what course the right hon. Gentle- 
man intends to take in the matter ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
It is true that the Chief Warder in 
Newgate was served with a subpeena in 
respect of the convict Amelia Dyer. 

he hon. and learned Member is pro- 
bably aware that a subpeena is not valid 
against a person convicted of a criminal 
offence. The subpeena has been returned 
and the money paid back. I have been 
in communication with the solicitors for 
the defence and have informed them as 
to the proper mode of proceeding, and 
also that it is not the intention of the 
Crown to offer any evidence against the 
prisoner Mrs. Palmer. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
Thomas Charles Hunter Hedderwick, 
Esq., for the Wick District of Burghs. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 








ere : : " 
*Mr. CURZON : We have received no | SURY: I beg to give notice that To- 


telegram on the subject. 
*Sir C. DILKE: I will ask a Question 


to-morrow with regard to the matter. 

Mr. HENRY 
(Northampton) wished to ask the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether, 
when he stated that 800 Dervishes had 
been killed in the recent battle, he spoke 





LABOUCHERE) 


/morrow I shall move to suspend the 
|Twelve o’clock Rule in favour of the 
Irish Land Bill, if it is not finished by 
| that hour. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Will that Motion have effect on all 
Motions relating to the Irish Land Bill! 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
‘ts : Iam afraid that is a question 
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of Order, which I am afraid I am not 
competent to discuss. I presume that 
the hon. and learned Member alludes 
to a Motion to refer the Bill to a Grand 
Committee. It is not in my power to 
alter the Motion so as to include it. It 
is only with respect to the business 
under discussion at 12 o'clock that the 
suspension operates. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask you, 
Mr. Speaker, on a point of Order, whe- 


ther it would not be competent for the | 


right hon. Gentleman so to frame his 
Motion as to include any subsequent 
and contingent Motions thereupon aris- 
ing as to the Irish Land Bill ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I cannot give any 
Ruling on the matter until I see the 
Motion on the Paper. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: As I understand the matter, if 
I include more than one Motion or Ques- 
tion then it becomes a debatable point, 
and the matter could not be put with- 
out discussion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he would 
be good enough to defer putting down 
the terms of his Motion until he has 
had further opportunity of consulting 
the officers of the House? 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : Certainly. 


ACCOUNTANTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading upon Wednesday. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading upon Wednesday. 


EMPLOYER’ LIABILITY FOR INJURIES 
TO WORKMEN BILL. 


Second Reading deferred from Wed- 
nesday till Monday 6th July. 


BURGH POLICE rate gern ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL 


Order for Second Reading upon Wed- 
nesday read and discharged ; Bill with- 
drawn, 


{8 June 1896} 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR formally 
moved the Second Reading of the Land 
Law (Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs), who was received with Op- 
position cheers, said: Sir, it is almost 
twelve months ago that the late Gov- 
ernment were put out of office, and 
Gentlemen opposite took their places. 
In those days we were told almost every 
day, in a phrase invented by the late 
Home Secretary, that we were ‘‘ plough- 
ing the sands.’’ I submit to the House, 
judging from the present aspect and the 
prospects of this Bill, that they are day 
by day ploughing the sands. [Cheers. | 
If I recollect rightly, the figure of 
‘* ploughing the sands’’ was first de- 
rived from the legend of Ulysses, who 
desired to persuade those about him that 
he was mad, and he yoked anass and 
an ox and ploughed the sands. They 
still doubted whether he was really mad, 
and placed on the line of the furrow and 
the share his own child. Sir, this after- 
noon a Measure is placed on the line of 
the furrow which, though discoloured, 
disfigured and mutilated, is, neverthe- 
less, in some sort, my own progeny. 
[Laughter and cheers.| I may, there- 
fore, be excused if I intervene in the 
Debate before hon. Members from Ire- 
land address the House on the Bill. The 
question before the House this afternoon 
is whether any Land Bill at all shall 
pass this Session, rather than whether 
this particular Bill is a good or a bad 
one. The answer to that question— 
whether we are to pass any Bill at all— 
will depend upon the reply the First 
Lord of the Treasury gives to the ques- 
tion put to him a moment or two ago by 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Louth. Now, there are four proposi- 
tions to which the Government and Gen- 
tlemen opposite are committed, and they 
are—first, that this Parliament was re- 
turned especially to show that it is cap- 
able of making such laws as are required 
for the well-being and contentment of Ire- 
land ; secondly, that the right settlement 
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of the Land Question is the founda- 
tion of Irish well-being and the true 
secret of Irish content ; thirdly, that the 
faults and defects of detail in the Act of 
1881 have caused friction, great irrita- 
tion, and prevented the smooth working 
of that and subsequent Acts, and are 
ultimately likely to give rise to a still 
further extension of existing demands ; 
and fourthly, that the Purchase Act of 
1891 has been comparatively and essen- 
tially a failure and needs revision. These 
four propositions make a complete case 
for legislation. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I 
would remark that it is no secret that 
this Bill has the authority of at least 
three Members of the Cabinet, who are 
directly interested in, and especially 
acquainted with, all the circumstances of 
the Irish Land Question—I mean, of 
course, the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, and Lord Ash- 
bourne. These three important person- 
ages, by allowing the Bill to be brought 
forward in their names, of course, 
thereby admit that the case for legisla- 
tion is complete. I would remind the 
House, and especially hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, that this demand for the revi- 
sion of the Land Laws (Ireland) Acts 
does not come from the Land League or 
the National League, or from those 
whom those organisations represent. I 
see that gentlemen have been writing to 
the newspapers trying to blind the Eng- 
lish public by telling them that the Com- 
mittee over which I had the honour to 
preside in 1894 was composed of Land 
Leaguers, and that my Bill was the mere 
compulsory product of a Home Rule 
Chief Secretary. Sir, it is no secret to 
any Irish representative, whatever may 
be the case with English Members, that 
in no part of Ireland is the demand for 
this legislation more urgent and more 
strong than in the province of Ulster, 
where the Land League and the influ- 
ences it represents are not strongest, but 
weakest. [Cheers.| The hon. Member 
for Mid Armagh, when speaking in sup. 
port of the Bill of the Government of 
last year, said that there were more than 
100,000 tenant farmers in Ireland. If 
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intense desire, quite outside the Home 
Rule Question, for legislation in regard 
to the land. Confirmation of that is to 
be found in the proceedings that are re- 
ported in the London newspapers this 
morning. There were, on Friday and 
Saturday, meetings of that most impor- 
tant body, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of Ireland. A 
most remarkable incident occurred in 
that Assembly on Saturday. The pro- 
ceedings throughout appear to have been 
of a very animated character. They 
began with an animated and violent dis- 
cussion upon the adoption of a certain 
hymnal. After that question was 
settled, they found themselves—as 
almost any assembly of Irishmen must 
necessarily find themselves — embarked 
on a consideration of the Land Bill of 
the right hon. Gentleman. What 
passed? The Committee, apparently, had 
brought forward a ‘‘safe’’ resolution. 
They said they were gratified that the 
Land Bill was now before Parliament, 
and at the same time that they were not 
unaware that in certain important par- 
ticulars it required amendment. It was 
found, however, that this would not do, 
and a clergyman got up and said this 
resolution was too weak, and that a 
resolution ought to be passed reminding 
the Government that the Land Acts of 
1881 and 1887, though splendid in con- 
ception, had not safeguarded the interests 
of the tillers of the Jand owing to mal- 
administration, and that, while the As- 
sembly admitted that the present Land 
Bill would remedy several glaring abuses 
in administration, the Bill ‘‘ is compli- 
cated in its detail, contradictory in its 
provisions, illusory in regard to its pur- 
chase clauses, practically ignores the 





|existence of the Ulster custom, and 
|denies to the tenants the right of their 
|improvements.’’ That was a_ pretty 
|sweeping Irish - fashioned _ resolution. 
i[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ and laughter.| You 
| think it excessive? [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
| Yes, but it was passed by this Assembly, 


| by a majority of 111 against 69. 


| Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp_ Batrovr, 








I may judge from communications I have | Leeds, Central) was understood to say 
received from Ireland, and very many | that that was not final. 

from persons who do not sympathise with} Mr. MORLEY : No, because the op- 
my political attitude in respect of Ire-| ponents of the critics of the Government 
land, there must be—and doubtless the | Bill were, I gather, thrown into such 
Chief Secretary will admit the fact—an | consternation by these proceedings that 


Mr. John Morley. 
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they begged that a Committee should be 
appointed to bring in resolutions that 
would be accepted by the whole As- | 
sembly. [ZLaughter.| The Debate was | 
still continued with much warmth, but | 
ultimately the resolution was referred | 
for further consideration. I think no- | 
body will deny that that deserves to be) 
described as a remarkable incident. 

[‘‘ Hear, hear !’?] The hon. Member | 
for Stoke, who says he intends to move | 
the rejection of the Bill, has put down | 
an Amendment which does rather more | 
than that. He wishes the House to} 
say: ‘‘ That, in view of the large num- 

ber of Acts passed in recent years deal- 
ing with Irish land, and in view of the 
large number of questions affecting the 
whole of the United Kingdom on which 
legislation is earnestly desired, such as 
the alteration of the Poor Law and the 
provision of old-age pensions, this House 
declines to proceed with further land 
legislation for Ireland.’’ As far as that 
goes, I am not aware that the Land Bill 
is displacing any Measure for old-age 
pensions. [Cheers.| We heard a great 
deal of that before the election, but it 
has disappeared, though not because of 
the Land Bill. The hon. Member will 
surely perceive that the House will ask 
itself, before assenting to his proposi- 
tion, how it is that this large number of 
Measures year after year was necessary? 
I may remark, in passing, that, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, no 
Measure of any sort has been passed 
affecting Irish land for nine years. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
was the Act of 1891. 
Mr. MORLEY : I beg pardon. Yes. 


Then not for five years. The hon. Member 
for Stoke and the House must see that 
the constant necessity for coming to this 
House time after time and year after 
year for Irish Land Bills, shows how 
badly this House, or rather, I should 
say this Parliament, does its business. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] That would be the 
moral I should draw from the fact to 
which the hon. Member draws atten- 
tion. I could almost wish—in fact, I 
could wish—that the Amendment could 
be carried, because it no doubt expresses 
what is secretly in the minds of many 
who sit around the hon. Member. 


[‘‘Hear, hear!’’] The other day, I 


think it was the hon. Member for St. 
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Helens stated plainly that English con- 
stituencies were ignorant of the Irish 
Land Question—which is true enough— 
that they were careless of it, and 
that the House wanted no more Irish 
Land Bills. If the Amendment could 
be carried—of course it cannot—it would 
be the very strongest confirmation that 
I could desire for my position that this 
House does not comprehend the needs 
and necessities of Ireland, and is deaf 
to the demand which Ireland makes, not 
only by the voice of her representatives, 
but by the circumstances which every- 
body responsible for the government of 
Ireland necessarily becomes acquainted 
with, for legislation of the kind which 
to the hon. Member appears to be a per- 
fect superfluity. The Cabinet, I will 
venture to say, is against him, and there 
is not, I will venture to say, one Irish 
representative in this House who will 
support a proposition of the kind, or who 
will say that the legislation proposed, 
or some such legislation, is not demanded 
both by the voice and the necessities of 
Ireland. My hon. and learned Friend 
the senior Member for the University of 
Dublin would be the first person to 
admit that legislation isdemanded. The 
hon. Member for South Hunts and the 
hon. and gallant Member for Armagh 
will not deny that legislation is neces- 
sary. It is possible that the more philo- 
sophic representative of Dublin Univer- 
sity may protest, because he looks upon 
all of us poor pigmies in this House with 
displeasure and disapprobation—[laugh- 
ter|—he looks with suspicion upon this 
House as an institution, and he looks 
with particular indignation upon the 
attempts that have been made since 1881 
to remedy the evils in the Irish land 
system. 

Mr. LECKY (Dublin University) : 
I specially praised the Purchase Act. 

Mr. MORLEY: The hon. Gentle- 
man approves of the Purchase Act, but 
the Tenure Acts, beginning with the Act 
of 1881, I believe he thoroughly disap- 
proves of, and I am perfectly sure we 
shall hear him say before the Debate 
closes that he thoroughly disapproves of 
all the propositions in the present Bill 
affecting tenure and fair rents. If Iam 
wrong, of course I shall be proved so. 
With that possible and partial exception, 
there is no Irish Member, whatever con- 
stituency he represents, or whatever his 
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view may be upon sound Irish policy, 
who would support such an inept pro- 
position as that of the hon. Member for 
Stoke. But can it be denied that the 
case for the Bill is hardly any better 
than if this sapient Amendment were 
carried ? So dexterously and sagaciously 
have the Government managed the busi- 
ness of this House, so nicely and circum- 
spectly have they adjusted the number 
of their Measures and their scope and 
compass to the well-known possibilities 
of Parliamentary time and space, that 
every Gentleman in the House knows 
that this Bill has no chance whatever of 
becoming law during this Session, apart 
from what may be done in another 
place, unless the Government assent— 


made up their minds to decline it—to 
some such proposition as was made the 
other day by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bodmin, or such a _ proposi- 
tion as my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Louth is going to offer if an 
opportunity is given to him before the 
Debate closes. I am as anxious as the 


Chief Secretary himself that this Bill, in 
an amended form—no doubt recast in 
some particulars—should pass, for the 


sake of order and contentment in Ire- 
land and for the sake of justice in that 
country, because, though the Bill is, as 
I have said, discoloured, disguised, and 
mutilated, I do see in the Tenure 
Clauses the lineaments of the modest 
Measure which I had the honour of 
bringing before the House last year. 
Unless the Government assent to the 
proposal of my hon. and learned Friend, 
there is not the least chance of this Bill 
surviving the Committee stage of the 
Education Bill. I would press one re- 
mark on the attention of the Govern- 
ment. The Government either desire to 
pass the Bill or they have abandoned all 
hope of doing so. If they desire to pass 
it, then it is perfectly clear that by as- 
senting to the proposition of my hon. 
and learned Friend, or, if they like, to 


the proposition of the right hon. Gentle- | 


man the Member for Bodmin, they will, 
no doubt, get the various proposals, all 
the technical details, and so forth, 
threshed out, and if that were done in 
a well-constituted Committee, then, and 


only upon that condition, is there any | 


chance of getting the Bill through the 
House this Session. We will suppose, 


Mr. Morley. 
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for the sake of argument, that the Chief 
Secretary suspects, and has made up his 
mind in fact, that the Bill will not get 
through the House in time to go to 
another place early enough to receive the 
Royal Assent and become law this Ses- 
sion. Suppose that to be so. I do not 
know what line of argument my hon, 


jand learned Friend may follow, but my 


argument would be that if you do not 


/expect to carry this Bill in more than 
Skeleton form, it would still be to your 
|interest to have a Committee of this 


| kind. 


Such a Committee would do for 
the present Parliament and Government 
what was done, and I think done well, 


for the Bill which I had the honour to 
bring in, by the Select Committee over 
and I do not gather that they have yet 


which I presided upstairs. The Bill is 
either to become law or not. In either 
case it is expedient that it should be 
threshed out in Committee. If he in- 
tends to carry it a Committee is his only 
chance. If he does not, a Committee 
will help him materially in reducing and 
recasting this Bill, if he would introduce 
it next year. Ido not say more on that 
point. I hope the Chief Secretary will 
be good enough to give my argument his 
consideration. The Chief Secretary, on 
the First Reading, used rather ominous 
language. He said :— 


“The fate of the Bill as it stands, having 
regard to the state of public business in the 
House, will be entirely in the hands of gentle- 
men sitting below the Gangway.”’ 


But he admitted that it would probably 
be criticised by the friends of the land- 
lords not less nearly than by Gentlemen 
below the Gangway. That prediction 
has come perfectly true. This Bill shares 
the common peculiarity of other grand 
Bills of the Government. It is not 
merely the foes of the Government, but 
the friends of the Government, who, in 
this case, as in the case of the Education 
Bill, besiege and bombard The Times 
newspaper every day with letters be- 
seeching the Government to recast the 
Bill, to drop half or three-quarters of the 


Bill, or bring in some quite different 
Bill. Whether effective resistance to 


the Bill comes from Gentlemen below 


| the Gangway on his own side or in some 


degree from those on our side, that 
deliberation of the most careful kind, 
whole House or the 


Committee, was absolutely necessary 
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before a Measure of this kind ought to 
receive the assent of Parliament. The 
Bill, and the Chief Secretary’s speech in 
introducing it, show that he has applied 
his mind carefully to the intricacies of 
this most intricate subject, and no one 
knows better that it would be an unfair 
thing, and more or less a scandal to Par- 
liament, if these proposals did not receive, 
in the House or in Committee, full, ade- 
quate, careful and minute consideration, 
because, after all, the Bill abounds in 
details. It is a Bill altogether of de- 
tails. I am not speaking in disparage- 
ment of the Bill, but it is full of hetero- 
geneous matter, it bristles with legal 
points, and we have had 15 years’ ex- 
perience of what comes of the careless 
disregard of small legal technicalities. 
If more pains had been taken with, and 
more minute and scrupulous examination 
extended to, the Bill of 1881, and the 
Land Purchase Act of 1891, we should 
not have been landed in the difficulties 
which now beset the Government and 
the House. Therefore, when the Chief 
Secretary said it lay in the hands of 
Gentlemen below the Gangway whether 


the Bill passed or not, he did not and 
could not have meant that there was to 
be anything like scant and hurried dis- 
cussion of such an important subject. 


$92 


(‘‘ Hear, hear ! from Mr. GERALD 
BaLrour.| I have alluded to the atti- 
tude of the landlords. I will throw out 
one remark for them. If they think 
that by staving off this Bill they will 
avoid a reduction of rent under the law 
as it now stands and is now going to be 
administered, they are living where so 
many pass so much of their time—in a 
fool’s paradise. [Laughter.| It is per- 
fectly certain that rents in the early 
period of the operation of the Act of 
1881 were fixed too high. An hon. 
Member opposite seems amused, but I 
do not think the Member for Mid 
Armagh would deny that, or the Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone. 

*Toe SECRETARY v0 tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
Russet, Tyrone, 8.) said that what he 
held was not that rents were fixed too 
high in 1881, but that if the rents of 
1881 were to be fixed now, they would be 
fixed on a different basis. The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to imply that he 
charzed the Commission of 1881 with 
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taking a wrong view of the situation at 
that time. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : That was not in 
the least my intention. But the hon. 
Gentleman must see that he brings for- 
ward the very proposition I was con- 
tending for-—that if the rents of 1881 
were fixed now at the rates they were 
then they would be too high. There- 
fore, my hon. Friend agrees with me, 
and differs from Gentlemen below the 
Gangway. Because it is perfectly cer- 
tain rents now will be fixed lower than 
they were in 1881, 1882 and 1883. 
Now, how will the Government stand if 
the Session closes without this Bill being 
passed in some shape or form? The Bill 
is brought in mainly and avowedly, first 
of all, to admit to the benefits of the 
Land Act certain classes of tenants in 
Ireland now excluded ; and, secondly, 
to give complete protection to all tenants 
who come within the purview of the Act 
for their improvement. The third 
object is to accelerate, stimulate, and 
facilitate land purchase. What will 
your position be if you leave Ireland for 
another year without legislation? You 
will keep out of the Courts a large class 
of tenants who by the Bill you admit 
ought to come into the Courts ; secondly, 
you wi!l be having rents fixed upon 
principles which you admit to be defec- 
tive and faulty or you weuld not bring 
in the 4th Section of this Bill, and you 
will keep for a whole year at least a 
large body of tenants who are labouring 
under an admitted and very grievous 
injustice. I cannot conceive that the 
right hon. Gentleman would face a pros- 
pect of that kind with equanimity. 
Having said so much of my own in- 
terest in the pasting of the Bill, I wil! 
trouble the House with a few observa- 
tions on the Bill generally. It is very 
satisfactory that the Government have 
had the courage to fling aside that flimsy 
and nonsensical thing called the Minority 
Report of the Land Acts Committee. 
It is satisfactory, too, that they have 
thrown aside the counsels and repudi- 
ated the action of the three Members of 
the present Government—lI see one pre- 
sent now—who, when on that Com- 
mittee, supported propositions and put 
down amendments in support of pro- 
positions, most of which, if not all of 
which, are repudiated in the present 
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Bill. No doubt the hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin University will get 
up, and with the passionate forensic con- 
viction of which, no doubt, he is master, 
will argue in favour of the very clauses 
which formerly he condemned. I feel 
that this Bill, as far as its Tenure Clauses 
are concerned, is in its main lineaments 
remarkably like the Bill the Government 
introduced last year. If the Bill should 
reach the Committee stage, my own 
clauses would be simple, and I shoulda 
have little trouble in framing my Amend- 
ment, which would simply be to put on 
the Notice Paper the clause in the Bill 
which I had the honour to introduce, 
and propose the substitution of this 
clause for the clause in the Bill of the 
Government, and I hope the Secretary 
of the Local Government Board, who 
supported me so manfully both on the 
Committee and during that period, 
would not hesitate to give me his sup- 
port. [Nationalist laughter.| Yes, he 
supported me manfully. He went to 
Ulster and asked them to ‘‘ strengthen 
Mr. Morley’s hands’’—{ Mr. Swirr Mac- 
NEILL: ‘‘ That is why he is there’’ |— 
and came down to the House and made 
two admirable speeches in favour of my 
sill. This Amendment would remove 
some of the stains of walnut juice by 
which the gipsy has disguised the appro- 
priated offspring and restore it to the 
healthy, wholesome, full-blooded com- 
plexion it had last year. [Laughter 
and ‘‘Hear, hear!’’|] Therefore, I 
should certainly not oppose the Second 


Reading. But there are two aspects 
of the Bill which are of the first 


importance. The first affects procedure, 
and the second affects the pro- 
tection of the tenants’ improvements. 
As far as procedure is concerned, the 
Chief Secretary has applied himself as I 
did—and I am sure he has done it with 
equal labour and desire to arrive at a 
good conclusion—to this extremely in- 
tricate question. For a long time I 
almost despaired of it, but those who 
were in the House last year will re 
member that I prepared a draft clause 
which I described in my speech on the 
Second Reading. I had it printed and 
circulated. The great object of our plan 
is to simplify and cheapen the procedure 
by which fair rents are fixed. In our 
plan, which at all events had the approval 
of the hon. Member for South Tyrone, 


Mr. J. Morley. 
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there were two stages. The tenant filed 
his application to have a fair rent fixed, 
and paid 1s.; and the Land Commission 
sent down one or two inspectors to in- 
spect the land and to report what would 
be a fair rent. If there was no objection 
that became the rent ; and, if there was 
an objection, then the Land Commission 
sent down a sub-commissioner with two 
valuers of the ordinary kind, and their 
decision as to what was a fair rent was 
to be final. No one will deny that that 
was a simple procedure. It has been 
said, “It is not a fair procedure, because 
how do we know that these two valuers 
sent along with the Commissioner shall 
not be men you have nefariously planted 
upon the Land Commission who will not 
look at the question from the landlord’s 
point of view?” But all who looked at 
the plan fairly said that this was guarded 
against, because it was insisted that the 
two valuers should be of the class of men 
upon which the Land Commission now 
rely, and to whom they now resort when 
an appeal comes before them. That was 
our plan ; it was a simple and fair plan, 
and would bear examination. But the 
plan of the right hon. Gentleman is most 
extraordinarily complex, needlessly so for 
his own purposes. The plan of the Bill 
substitutes four operations for two. First 
there is, as in our case, inspection by one 
or two valuers ; they are to inquire and 
report as to improvements ; they are to 
fix a fair rent; that becomes a con- 
ditional order, and, if there is no resist- 
ance to it, it is made absolute. If there 
is resistance the case is carried to the 
Land Commission in Dublin, who may 
hear the parties, and either confirm the 
order or dismiss the case or refer it to a 
sub-commission. [Mr. GERALD BaLFour 
took exception to this statement of the 
effect of the clause.] These are the 
words of the sub-section :— 


‘«(3) The landlord and tenant respectively 
may, within the prescribed time after the service 
of the conditional order, show cause against it, 
and the Land Commission either may, after 
giving the parties an opportunity of being 
heard, make absolute the order, with or without 
modification, or dismiss the application, or may 
remit the case for hearing to a sub-commission, 
of which any assistant Commissioner who re- 
ported shall not be a member,”’ 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is to 
be readinthis way. The Land Commission 
may do one of two things—either, after 
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hearing the parties, make the order 
absolute or dismiss the application ; or, 
as an alternative, may remit the case for 
hearing to a sub-commission. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The clause is un- 
fortunately worded, and I feel that my 
grammar is better than that of the right 
hon. Gentleman. [So it is!”] All I 
have heard speak of it have understood 
itas I did. [“ Hear, hear!”] Suppose 
the case is remitted to a sub-commission 
and it is certified that any question of 
law or of mixed law and fact arose, then 
there may be a final hearing in Dublin, 
and so you have at least three processes, 
if not four, as I said. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: If the 
case is carried to the higher Court. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Then I want to 
ask at what point the status of the tenant 
is to be examined. What is the position 
of the tenant? Has he any kind of status 
in the Court? At what point in the pro- 
ceedings is it to be settled whether or not 
the applying tenant has got a status en- 
titling him to apply? Is the tenant to 
be liable for costs if he has no locus 
standi ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
are no costs for inspection. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: But afterwards, 
is a solicitor to be allowed? Are there 
to he witnesses? Suppose costs have been 
incurred and the tenant has no locus 
standi, who is to pay the costs? There 
is a general feeling that the costs will be 
heavier than they have been hitherto. A 
recent gathering of Ulster farmers ex- 
pressed this view : 





“The changes in procedure are most alarming 
in character ; they are calculated to be ruinously 
expensive and gravely injurious to the rights of 
existing tenants.” 


The present system is familiar to both 
parties, and it is more popular and less 
expensive than the proposed changes are 
likely to be. The right hon. Gentleman 
will find it better to allow things to 
remain as they are than to adopt the 
proposed changes ; and he need not be 
at all wounded at this, because the same 
thing befel me when I introduced a pro- 
cedure clause, of which critics said, with 
one consent, it was worse than the ex- 
isting system. The more crucial part of 


the Bill was that dealing with improve- 
ments. There are three questions— What 
On what principle is 


are improvements 4 
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| ownership of improvements to be decided? 
And what form of compensation is to ex- 
tinguish a claim for improvements? I say, 
with regret, but without hesitation, that 
| the section does not clear up difficulties 
|that have perplexed landlords, tenants, 
|and judges for the last 15 years. So far 
from clearing them up, it will aggravate 
| them ; and it will lead to protracted liti- 
| gation, compared with which “ Adams »v. 
Dunseath” will have been mere child’s 
play. In “Adams v. Dunseath” one of 
the points was whether the enjoyment of 
improvements was to constitute compen- 
sation which disentitled to claim exemp- 
tion from rent. It is easy to chase a 
doubt along the technicalities of a legal 
claim ; but here is the principle, apart 
from verbiage, of a fundamental and 
substantial inconsistency of the most 
serious kind. This is the proviso :— 





‘** Provided that where the tenant of a holding 
had before the passing of the Landlord and 
Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870, made improvements 
on a holding held by him under a tenancy ex- 
isting at that passing, the Court, in determining 
whether and to what extent money or money’s 
worth has been given in respect of such improve- 
ments, shall take into consideration the time 
during which the tenant enjoyed the advantage 
of the improvements, the rent of the holding, 
and any benefit received by the tenant from his 
landlord in consideration, expressly or impliedly, 
of the improvements so made; but as regards 
improvements, whenever made, neither the 
letting of the land on lease or otherwise, nor 
the mere enjoyment of any improvement, shall 
of itself, apart from other considerations, be held 
to be money or money’s worth.” 


I submit that there is here a complete 
contradiction. According to the first 
half of the proviso time of enjoyment is 
to be held to be money’s worth, but at 
the end of the proviso it is distinctly 
stated that mere enjoyment is not to be 
so held. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
right hon. Gentleman does not apprehend 
our meaning. It is not mere enjoyment 
that is to be taken into consideration in 
determining whether money’s worth has 
been given in respect of any improve- 
ments, but enjoyment plus such consider- 
ations as rent and benefits received by 
the tenant. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : My mental lucidity 
does not enable me to grasp how the 
distinction drawn can be maintained. 
Mark you, this is a clause which is 
intended to simplify matters and to 
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prevent Irish landlords and tenants from 
being again affected by judgments like 
that in “ Adams v. Dunseath.” At the 
end of the Report of the Committee 
over which I presided we quote some 
words uttered by Professor Richey. 
He said of the Irish land laws that 
they ought to be consolidated into 
an Act drawn up in such language, 
form and manner that the land- 
lords and tenants in Ireland, or at 
least such of them as are reasonably 
educated, should, like the inhabitants of 
Continental Europe and of America, be 
able without professional assistance to 
understand thoroughly their respective 
rights and duties. Well, I do not know 
any landlord or tenant who would be 
more successful in interpreting this pro- 
viso than I have been. This obscurity 
is not due to any want of legal skill ; it 
is due to a confusion of purpose and to 
cloudy intentions. To suppose that this 


will not lead to enormous legal expendi- 
ture is to show very little knowledge of 
Trish nature, or, indeed, of human nature. 
[‘« Hear, hear!”] The Government, we 
know, have brought in a Bill to relieve 
agricultural depression, and when I read 
a proviso like this I cannot help surmising 


that this Bill must have been brought in 
to relieve forensic depression in the Four 
Courts. [ZLaughter.| This is, in fact, a 
Bill to provide work for Irish Judges and 
counsel. The second sub-section of 
Clause 4 I also view with very great 
jealousy; because it opens the door to 
boundless litigation. The sub-section 
runs : 

“No rent shall be allowed or made payable 
in respect of an improvement made by the 
tenant in a holding, by reason only of the work 


constituting such improvement not being suit- 
able to the holding.” 


I am jealous of the phrase, “the work 
constituting such improvement,” because 
that might be held to imply a definition 
of improvement which would limit it to 
work, and that, as those of us who sat 
upon the Committee know, is a very 
delicate point. The third sub-section 
deals with that very cardinal matter, 
the apportionment of margin of en- 
hanced letting value. I cannot con- 
gratulate the Government upon the way 
in which this matter is dealt with. 
Here is the sub-section :— 

‘‘TIn fixing the fair rent for a holding where 
it appears to the Court that, after an allow- 
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ance by way of interest has been made to the 
tenant on account of the present value of an 
improvement, such allowance falls short of 
the return equitably due to the tenant in respect 
of any benefit to the holding from such im- 
provement, the Court shall make such further 
allowance to him as, having regard to the 
nature of the improvement and the interests 
of the landlord and tenant respectively, and 
considering all the circumstances, the Court 
may deem just.” 


I cannot discover upon what principle 
that section is based, and the words “all 
the circumstances” are open to most 
ambiguous construction. When we 
attempted to deal with this question 
last Session we proposed to use the 
words “special circumstances.” Our 
intention was to enact that as a rule 
the whole of the increased letting value 
should go to the tenant—that is, that he 
should be exempted from paying rent 
upon the enhanced value. But we 
agreed that there might be special cir- 
cumstances which would disentitle him 
to receive more than a fair interest on 
his outlay and to make any claim on 
the margin of enhanced letting value. 
This clause neither condemns our prin- 
ciple nor does it accept it. I regret the 
absence of any provision for presump- 
tion. No one can deny that the im- 
provements have been made, generally 
speaking, by the tenants. We proposed 
last year to insert in our Bill a presump- 
tion conformable to that well-known and 
well-established fact. The absence of 
any such presumption in this Bill is a 
great blot. Now I must say a word or 
two upon another part of the Bill—a 
part with which, I am sure, the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite has taken 
enormous pains. I refer to the pro- 
vision for obtaining automatic varia- 
tions for rent. It is a blot upon the 
Bill that the statutory term is left at its 
present length. Nine years ago the 
Cowper Commission—an impartial body 
having no special friendliness for the 
tenant—expressed an opinion favourable 
to the reduction of the statutory term; 
and it does seem extraordinary thatat this 
time of day the Government should main- 
tain the term. But in the Bill thereisapro- 
vision for varying therent at quinquennial 
periods, supposing the landlord and 
tenant agree upon the subject. As I 
understand, they will go before the Land 
Commission, and the Commission will 
impose a 30 years’ lease upon the tenant 
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and the Jandlord, and then, at each 
quinquennial period of that term, regard 
may be had to the gazetted prices of 
the customary products of the holding, 
and their relative value as compared 
with the gazetted prices for the calendar 
year in which the judicial rent was 
fixed, and upon that basis the rent 
may be resettled for the next five 
years. The main objection to all schemes 
proposing to adjust rents with regard to 
prices is that you leave out of account 
the yield. That is a well-known and 
obvious objection to all such plans as 
that of the right hon. Gentleman. This 
clause, however, is a voluntary one, and 
I am pretty sure, from all I hear from 
Ireland, that being voluntary it will 
never be accepted and never be acted 
upon. I am sorry to say this because, 
like everyone who has considered the 
question, I should like to see something 
approaching to a satisfactory automatic 
procedure. There are other minor, 
though important, points. It seems to 


me regrettable that the case of town 
parks has been left in the unsatisfactory 
condition in which the right hon. Gen- 


tleman found it. As the Bill now 
stands, as far as I can make out, all the 
absurdities we had in the Committee 
stand. Little places with 700, 500, and 
360 inhabitants were held to constitute 
towns under the Act, and town parks 
and accommodation land were excluded 
from the operation of the Act. That 
this state of things should be left un- 
touched, and this evil allowed to go on, 
is a great misfortune. I cannot congra- 
tulate the right hon. Gentleman on his 
method of dealing with sub-letting. I 
do not think that it is an improvement 
upon our plan. I think also that 
another very grave evil is the omission 
of an extension of the presumption of 
the Ulster custom to all the holdings in 
Ulster. I believe that this would have 
been a great improvement in the Bill, 
and possibly next year it will be reme- 
died. There are two omissions which in 
my judgment are of a very unfortunate 
kind. First of all, as to the limitation 
of the recovery of arrears of rent to two 
years. The right hon. Gentleman in his 
speech on the First Reading, and from 
the construction of the Bill, appears to 
have admitted in his mind some sym- 
pathy with the object we had in view in 
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introducing a sort of statute of limita- 
tions in respect of agricultural rent in 
Ireland, but I am sorry to say that as 
the clause now stands it is absolutely 
worthless for the purpose of the policy 
which I have always thought was the 
great purpose. We proposed to enact 
last year that no landlord should be able 
to recover more than two years’ arrears 
of rent, and by that we meant that no 
person shall make entry or bring an 
action, or take any proceedings whatever 
to recover rent except within two years 
next after the payment of the rent. 
That is clear and intelligible. It may 
be wrong ; but the 12th clause of this 
Bill is a mockery of that provision. 
What does it say? It is quite true that 
you limit the recovery by method of 
ejectment to two years, but then you 
leave the tenant exposed to other pro- 
ceedings. 


“The balance of the rent then due shall 
remain a debt due by the tenant to the land- 
lord, but shall not be recovered by ejectment 
for non-payment of rent or distress.” 


That is to say, though the landlord may 
not recover more than two years’ arrears 
of rent by ejectment and distress, the 
balance of arrears for any number of 
years remains a debt, and there is 
nothing to hinder the landlord from 
suing the tenant in an action for the 
balance of the debt, in obtaining judg- 
ment for it, in putting it in the hands of 
the sheriff, and having the tenant sold 
out of the farm altogether. That is a 
complete mockery. The whole policy of 
last year, and partially of this clause, 
was that the tenant shall not have this 
millstone of heavy arrears hanging round 
his neck. I believe that these long 
arrears have been one of the main curses 
of Ireland, and some of the most impor- 
tant landlords in Ireland take the same 
view. Another omission in the Bill is 
the absence of any clause such as we had 
last year for converting, upon certain 
conditions, certain kinds of future 
tenancies into present tenancies. I 
think that this case is well worthy of the 
consideration of Parliament. The pre- 
sent tenant is the tenant who may have 
a fair rent fixed ; the future tenant has 
no such right, or, having possessed it, he 
has lost it. From the point of view of 
public policy his was the case that called 
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for treatment. The future tenants for 
whom we were anxious to legislate last 
year were men who would not pay rents 
—whether fixed by the landlord or the 
Land Commission—admitted by every- 
one to be too high. They were put out 
of their holdings ; they were deprived of 
the status of present tenants and reduced 
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1891. The right hon. Gentleman has 
placed the Return in my hands this 
afternoon ; but it is very complicated, 
and I have not had time to consider it, 
There is one other detail in this connec- 
tion which appears to me not likely to 
increase or stimulate purchase, and that 
is the proposal to pay the vendor in cash 








to the status of caretakers, or were after-| instead of in Guaranteed Land Stock. 
wards admitted by a contract of tenancy | We know that now the vendor is able to 
to the position of future tenants. I) exchange his Guaranteed Land Stock for 
submit that these are cases which Parlia-|Consols, which are 10, 12 or 13 per 
ment ought to deal with. We limited |cent. higher than the nominal value of 
strictly the class of men to whom this|the Land Stock. The effect of this 
benefit was to be extended, and we took | operation will be either that the landlord 
all kinds of security for good behaviour | will get less or that the tenant will have 
by insisting that the tenant should have|to incur a heavier liability. That is 
had the holding as a future tenant under | clear and I need not labour the point, 
a contract of tenancy for five years. We and it will be a longer time before the 
said that if he behaved himself for five | purchase price is repaid. I feel, there- 
years, paid his rent, and generally | fore, that the purchase clause will not 
satisfied the landlord, it was a fair thing | have the effect of stimulating or pro- 
to say to him in these circumstances— | moting purchase, which the right hon. 
“You shall have all the advantages of Me prvnceerms rm common with this side, 
present tenant which you lost by being unable | earnestly desires. 
to pay an admittedly too high rent.” Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
| Mid) thought it was not a fair way to 
But the right hon. Gentleman has not | deal with the Bill on Second Reading 
dealt with that question in any way | to criticise, as the right hon. Gentleman 
whatever, satisfactory or otherwise. It | had done, what were after all mainly 
would be a most equitable thing in itself, | Committee points ; the Measure deserved 
and it would be highly conducive to}|to be treated in a broader and fairer 
social order. I only hope that the right | spirit. There was, moreover, a certain 
hon. Gentleman will assent to some |inconsistency in the opposition to the 
plan by which we can further consider | Bill. There had been speeches made 
this Bill this Session with a view of its|aud Resolutions passed recently in 
becoming law, or at all events to its|Treland describing the Bill as a fraud 
more mature consideration. I believe | and an imposture—[Jronical Natiovalist 
that the more it is considered and | cheers|—but the right hon. Gentleman 
threshed out the more it will be seen | appeared to be eager to claim the Bill as 
that the proposals we brought forward |his own. Those whom he represented 
last year, which the right hon. Gentle- | preferred this Bill because it differed 
man has only partially adopted this year, |from the right hon. Gentleman’s Bill. 
will be found to further the objects that |[Jronical cheers.| They preferred the 
the Government and others have at | walnut juice of equity and justice to the 
heart. The Bill contains an important | full-blooded perfection of prairie value 
clause about purchase. There are two |and confiscation. [Laughter and cheers.| 
points of view from which you may|The tenant-farmers of the North of 
regard this clause—one is the point of | Ireland, for whom he spoke, did not 
view of the Imperial Exchequer, and the | want to be parties to any injustice to 
other the point of view of the landlord | the landlords, and if it could be shown 
and the tenant. I asked the right hon. | that injustice was done to the landlords 
Gentleman to be so good as to furnish | in any provision of this Bill they did not 
the House with a- Return which would | desire to support it. The right hon. 
show precisely the difference in figures Gentleman taunted the Government that 
in the operation both on the tenant and|they had passed no legislation for 
the repayment to the State of the new Ireland for the Jast ten years; but the 
provisions which he proposes to intro- | right hon. Gentleman himself, the friend 
duce and the provisions of the Act of | of Ireland, had been in office from 1891 
Mr. J. Morley. 
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to 1895, and accordingly it was he and 
his friends who were responsible if there 
had been any barrenness of legislation 
as regarded Ireland. [A NarTIoNAListT 
MemBer: “The House of Lords.”] As 
far as the landlords were concerned he 
believed their views were expressed in a 
letter which appeared in the The T'vmes 
of Saturday, and which contained a most 
fair statement of their case, and one 
which was well deserving of considera- 
tion. Speaking on behalf of the tenants, 
in an agricultural constituency which 
was deeply interested in the Bill, he had 
to say that, while they like the land- 
lords had suggested Amendments and 
improvements, they expressed warm 
gratitude to his right hon. Friend for 
having introduced this Bill, because 
they believed it contained great boons 
and benefits for them, and it was their 
earnest desire that it might be passed 
into law. They in Ireland highly appre- 
ciated the manner in which his right 
hon. Friend had mastered the intricacies 
of the question, and in threading his 
way through its mazes he had 
endeavoured to do justice and equity 
to both of the great classes with whom 
he had to deal. The first part of the 
Measure contained three principles. The 
first was that the position of the tenant 
at the end of the statutory term should 
be made absolutely clear—{Jronical 
cheers|—second, that all those tenants 
who were within the spirit of the Land 
Acts but were excluded from its letter 
should now be admitted; and, third, 
that the question of tenants’ improve- 
ments should be placed on a just and 
equitable basis. It was impossible, on 
the Second Reading, to discuss every 
one of the exclusions, but, referring to 
the question of sub-letting and speaking 
for Ulster, he believed that tenants were 
unjustly excluded on the ground of 
sub-letting, and that the Bill would be a 
great boon to those tenants who were 
unfortunately excluded from the Land 
Acts owing to the cause mentioned. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the clause 
was obscure. No doubt it was, but the 
point to which he referred were mainly 
academic and rarely arose in practice. 
And what about the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s own clause? He had heard it 


described as a series of inexplicable 
conundrums. 


[A laugh.] The right 
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hon. Gentleman criticised the procedure, 
but what procedure was there in his 
Bill? From beginning to end that was 
one of its most remarkable omissions. 
With reference to the automatic pro- 
cedure in this Bill, he would say, that, 
although it might not work at first, it 
contained the germ of the most im- 
portant ideas. In _ substituting a 
30 years’ term for the 15 years’ term 
it would reduce occasions for law suits 
between landlord and tenant. With 
reference to general procedure, his right 
hon. Friend could claim that his pro- 
posals would greatly cheapen and simplify 
procedure, while the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite never dreamt of touching 
that subject at all. But the part of the 
Bill which was by far the best and 
would, he believed, be most striking 
in its effects, was that which dealt 
with land purchase. That was essen- 
tially the Unionist policy as regarded 
the land question in Ireland. It 
was to such provision they looked for 
the solution of this question. It had 
already done much good in the past, and 
the Bill had gone further than could 
have been expected. It conferred benefits 
on the landlord by increasing the gua- 
rantee deposit both in the future and in 
the past, and on the tenant by giving 
him recurrent reductions of rent. It 
would be a terrible disaster if these valu- 
able provisions were lost to Ireland by 
any obstruction to the Bill. Every day 
that these proposals were delayed was an 
injury to the prosperity of Ireland. He 
deprecated any attempt to strangle the 
3ill by discussing details of clauses on 
Second Reading. The main provisions 
of the Bill were cordially supported by 
the Irish people, who earnestly desired 
that the Bill should be passed into law, 
and who felt the deepest gratitude to the 
Chief Secretary for having introduced it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N ) said 
that he was not one of those who de- 
scribed the Bill as a fraud or a humbug. 
On the contrary, he desired to return 
his thanks to the right hon. Member for 
Montrose, as being the parent of the 
Measure, for the admirable manner in 
which he conducted the proceedings in 
the Committee, and for his speech that 
evening. It would be unfair also not to 


recognise the action of the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone, without whose sup- 
port the late Government could not have 
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taken such a strong line on this ques-|of that would be that all tenants whose 
tion. But, at the same time, he was|rent was fixed in 1882, 1883, or 1884, 
bound to say that, as regards the general | and who applied in 1881, would have 
body of the tenants cf Ireland, the|their judicial terms shortened by a 
clauses of the Bill did not confer one| period of from three to five years. As 
shred of benefit, and in many instances |he was most anxious for these tenants, 
they were distinctly mischievous. Any-| who were not first-occasion tenants, to 
one, however, who had to do with the| gain the benefits which were enjoyed by 
cases of the excluded tenants must|the tenants who applied in 1887, he 
almost feel grateful even to a Unionist | was most anxious for the Bill to reach 
Government for conceding the admission | Committee. The first flood of second 
to the right of a fair rent of a body whom | applications was only beginning, and 
he had computed at from 10,000 to 20,000 | when the state of things dawned upon 
in number. Having seen the woes and|the tenantry of Ireland, unless some 
miseries of these men, he was not pre-| legislation were passed, there would be 
pared to do anything which would wreck}a boiling agitation from one end of 
the Bill or which would not facilitate | Ireland to the other, including Ulster. 
the passing of these fair-rent sections.|There would be second-application men 
At the same time, the Bill fell entirely | all over the country, with the eyes of 
short of the Measure of the right hon.| their envious neighbours upon them, 
Member for Montrose, which would have| who would remember the promises of 
conferred enormous benefits on the main | the Unionist Government, and that if 
body of the Irish tenantry. He would} the Bill of the right hon. Member for 
mention one cardinal instance in which| Montrose had been passed they would 
the Bill fell short. He did not wish to| be in the enjoyment of that lower rent 
taunt the Government with not having|to which the present state of prices en- 
reopened the judicial tenancies, but he| titled them. The last staple trade of 
would furnish the Government with an|TIreland—the horse trade—had now 
argument which, if the Bill reached | practically gone to the dogs, owing to 
Committee, would make it inevitable| foreign competition. A great deal was 
that some change should be made. | said about “prairie value,” but it was 
When the Land Act of 1881 was intro-| forgotten that prairie value might be a 
duced there was a doubt as to whether| very high value indeed—£1 or £2 an 
judicial tenancies would begin from the|acre—and what was the case with 
date of the fixing of the rent. And who| regard to tenants’ improvements? The 
made the change which resulted in such|items were the tenant’s house and re- 
a block in the Land Courts that many|clamation. Did the landlords—the re- 
of the tenants who entered Court in| presentatives of the greatest, the most 
December, 1881, were not heard for | enlightened, the most wealthy classes of 
four years? And when they were heard | the community—claim to have built the 
their rent did not date back; and a| miserable hovels in which the Irish 
Conservative Government, in 1877, had| tenants lived? No, the tenants built 
to introduce a Bill to provide that in all|them themselves, and why should not 
future cases the rent should date back.| the law be in accordance with the fact 
All that change in the law was due to! by giving the presumption to the tenant? 
the ablest advocate of the landlords who | The Bill provided that Section 5 of the 
ever sat in the House of Commons, the | Land Act of 1870—which related to pre- 
present Lord Ashbourne—(Lord Ash-| sumption—should not have effect in the 
bourne was at this moment occupying | case of applications connected with fair 
a seat in the Peers’ Gallery)—and to| rent. In the first place it provided absolute 
him the landlords showed their gratitude presumption, and then it limited it by 
by scratching the name of his brother | numerous sub-sections. If a landlord 
at the Kildare Street Club. If this Bill| bought his estate, the presumption 
reached Committee, how would it be | was to be that the tenant had not 
possible for the Government to resist an} made the improvements. That was 
Amendment completing their own Mea-|to perpetuate an infamous provision. 
sure of 1887 by dealing with the cases | [ Vati malist cheers.| He remembered Mr. 
of application before 18871 The effect | Gladstone describing the Landed Estates 
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Court Act in not providing for the 
tenant’s improvements as a most de- 
plorable and lamentable instance of the 
legislation of this House for Ireland. 
Though one-third of the land of Ireland 
had, in consequence of the famine, passed 
from the ancient proprietors—and more 
was the pity—to commercial-minded 
men who were anxious only for their 4 
or 5 per cent., it was now proposed that 
the presumption should in all those 
cases remain that the landlords had made 
the improvements. That meant that the 
landlord bought the serf and his sweat 
with the estate. Was that a law that 
could be defended? [Nationalist cheers. | 
Sub-section 3 of the clause said that al] 
improvements made before 1850 should 
be presumed to have been made by the 
tenant. But if the presumption was in 
favour of the tenant without any limit 
of time, as he suggested it should be, it 
would not hurt the landlord. It was 
amazing to think that any landlord 
should not deem himself amply protected 
in the matter of improvements by sub- 
sections 5 and 6, which he was willing 
to allow tostand. These sub-sections 
provided, first, that where the Court was 
of opinion that it had been proved that 
it was the practice on the holding, or on 
the estate of which the holding formed od 
part, for the landlord to make the im- | 
provements ; and, secondly, that where | 
from the entire circumstances of the! 
case the Court was reasonably satisfied 
that such improvements were not made | 
by the tenant or his predecessor in title, | 
the presumption in favour of the tenants | 
should not apply. Was there any fair- 
minded man, having regard to the 
notorious facts in Ireland in regard to the | 
origin of the improvements. who did not | 
think that those two sub-sections gave | 
the landlords ample protection, and that | 
all the others might well be swept away ?| 
[ Vationalist cheers.| Every Member of | 
the Land Commission was appointed by | 
the present Tory Government. Why, | 
then, should they not be trusted to} 
administer the law within the scope of | 
those two sub-sections? [Nationalist 
cheers.| That reasonable and moderate 
change would make the provisions 
much more workable, and, at the 
same time, extremely fair to the land-|} 
lords. Then came the question of| 














enjoyment. It was a miserable thing to| 


find that, in a democratic and reformed | 
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a majority of 146 should propose to 
revive the idea that enjoyment of im- 
provements constituted compensation, 
which an unreformed House of Commons 
twice solemnly negatived, despite the 
House of Lords, 15 years ago, when the 
Act of 1881 was under consideration. In 
Ireland the clock was always going back. 
[Laughter.| Where was the advance? 
He would only say of that enjoyment 
clause—to parody the phrase of the hon. 
Member for Mid Armagh—that it mixed 
the walnut juice of justice with the wine 
of iniquity. [Laughter.| They could 
see in the clause, as they saw on the 
battered face of a man who had passed 
through a prize fight, the result of the 
ructions in the Cabinet. [Zaughter.] 
With one voice it declared that enjoy- 
ment was not to debar compensation, 
and then with another voice it said it 
was. [Laughter.| With the aid of this 
clause the Irish Chief Secretary was 
trying to balance himself ona tight rope, 
and expected to cross the Niagara of the 
House with his Bill. [Renewed laughter. | 
The Unionists were always telling the 
Irish people of the capacity of that House 
to manage their affairs. They were 
always telling the Irish people that, 
whereas if they had a Parliament in 
Dublin they would be ruled by a number 
of priest-ridden and ignorant agitators, 
they had at their service in that House 
all the great intellects of England paid 
at £5,000 a year. [Laughter.| Yet 
here was the result—that in regard to 
the very question about which conten- 
tioncentred mostin Ireland—the question 
of improvements, and especially the 
question whether enjoyment was to con- 
stitute compensation—this Cabinet of all 
the talents proposed a clause which a 
master of the English language told them 
was not grammatical, and was not sense. 
[Cheers.] If that were so, how was the 
Bill to be passed and construed by 
ignorant men throughout the length and 
breadth of Ireland? He should say that 
as a whole the Bill was a very well- 
drafted Measure, but this enjoyment of 
improvements clause was one of the 
worst things he had ever known to 
emanate from any Government. [ Cheers. | 
He saw nothing in it but a confirmation 
of all the injustice that had been done in 
Ireland, not only for the last 15 years, 
but for the last 200 years. [Renewed 
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cheers.| When the Irish people were 
told of the great and good things they 
could get from that House, it appeared 
to him like a bank vault heavily barred 
and well guarded, the key of which 
they did not possess, and the trea- 
sure of which they could not reach, 
except by violence in the House or 
violence in Ireland in_ the past. 
There had been no violence in Ireland 
within the last two years, or within the 
last five or six years, and, consequently, 
unintelligible clauses were introduced 
into a Government Measure. The num- 
ber of outrages which it would take to 
move an English Minister to legislation 
could be stated in mathematical terms. 
[Nationalist cheers.| Té the country was 
quiet the landlords told the Minister to 
do nothing, as their rents were being 
paid ; if it was turbulent the landlords 
urged him not to yield to intimidation. 
The Bill of 1881 was intended to be a 
settiement, and now it came back after 
its 15 years’ voyage through the Courts 
like a battered hulk, wormeaten and 
almost scuttled. Who had been the 
scuttlers? Every man who had held a 
gimlet was one of the ermined Judges 
of Her Majesty. The whole effort of 
the Administration in Ireland had been 
to filch from the tenant any little gains 
that the Act of 1881 was intended to 
give him. Now that they were being 
shamed by the exposures of a Committee, 
to which Mr. Justice Bewley was obliged 
to confess that the rents fixed in the 
earlier years were too high, the Govern- 
ment endeavoured to please both sides by 
means of these unintelligible clauses. The 
position was certainly an extraordinary 
one. <A year ago the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Irish Secretary declared that 
there was no necessity to pass a Land 
Bill in the new Session, because Mr. 
Justice Bewley had undertaken to write 
to the Sub-Commissioners not to finally 
decide upon any fair-rent cases until the 
new Bill had become law. That position 
had been dropped, and new cases were 
being heard, despite that undertaking. 
Having declared last August that they 
would pass a Bill in March, did the 
Government propose, now that they had 
come to June, to postpone the matter for 
another year? In the meantime evic- 
tions took place as regarded the town 
park cases, demesne land, and all other 
excluded cases. If this Bill was not 
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passed, as regarded excluded tenants it 
would be the most mischievous Measure 
ever introduced into the House of Com. 
mons, because the landlords now had at 
their mercy a body of from 10,000 to 
20,000 men whom they might evict. I¢ 
the Bill were not passed eviction notices 
would fall like snowflakes. Of course 
they knew that 300,000 rents had been 
reduced, or rather 300,000 robberies 
judicially established. [ Nationalist 
cheers.| Under the Act of 1887 there 
had been 33,000 eviction notices, giving 
an average of about 4,000 evictions per 
annum which they were liable to have. 
He would tell the Government plainly 
and solemnly that if the tenants of Tre- 
land were not to get legislation they 
would protect themselves either by 
legality or illegality. [Nationalist cheers.] 
He had known the most miserable settle- 
ments accepted by tenants who, if this 
Bill had been law last year, would have 
had a 20 or 30 per cent. lower settle- 
ment. The Government must make up 
their minds on the question of pro- 
cedure. The Government had upon the 
stocks a number of Measures which they 
had declared obtained precedence in their 
minds, and the First Lord had said that 
the fate of this Bill was trembling in the 
balance, and, shaking a warning finger 
across at those Benches, he had said that 
its fate depended on the conduct of the 
Irish Members. But could anyone 
complain of obstruction by the Irish 
Party or by any Irish Member during the 
present session? He himself had a 
Motion in furtherance of the policy of 
passing this Bill to refer it to a Grand 
Committee, and therefore it was the 
action of the Government which caused 
its fate to tremble in the balance. If 
the Government did not accept a Motion 
of this kind their action would be fatal, 
because there was only one way of saving 
the Bill. They had steadily and reso- 
lutely held their tongues since the Session 
began, the Government had a powerful 
majority, and it would be due to the 
action of the Government if the Bill were 
lost. Most of the matters which had to 
be dealt with were matters of detail for 
a Committee to deal with, and were 
wholly unsuited for Debate in the House. 
They did not want time for the Second 
Reading stage, but for the Committee 
stage, and accordingly, as they wished to 
get to the Committee stage, what he 
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would like to see the Government doing | this kind, with the weight of two Govern- 
in regard to that Debate was to move, as| ments behind it, one of them, no doubt, 
they were so anxious to move on all|supported by a narrow majority when 
other measures, the Closure. He ventured | the Bill was read a Second time with- 
to say that it would be accepted with|out a Division, and the other, not 
the general assent of the Opposition, and | able to secure even one Irish Member 
it would not be from those Benches that | who would have the courage to put down 
the Closure would be opposed. Would | an antagonistic Motion, had now to be 
the Government send this Bill to a Com-| declared in a waterlogged and bankrupt 
mittee? Would they even give time for| condition. They might propose to reject 
the discussion as to whether the Bill was|the Bill, but would they even allow 
to go to the Grand Committee or not?) them the luxury of debating the pro- 
If the Government closured the Motion, | position. They were going to give Ire- 
then they would see that the gentlemen|land graciously two days for the 
who were anxious to prevent the dis- | discussion of her affiirs. That was the 
cussion and passage of this Bill were| result of twelve months in office—two 
members of their own household. He/days. [Zaughter.] Would they give 
had told the right hon. Gentleman when | adequate time to discuss it—that was 
he came into office that his difficulty in| the test, and by that test even Ulster 
regard to any reforms he attempted| would stand. There was a very remark- 
would be, not with the Nationalist Party, | able passage in the resolution of the 
but with the Orangemen. He ventured | eminent divines meeting in Belfast, in 
tosay that the right hon. Gentleman, | which they thanked 100,000 Presbyterian 
since he came into office, had received | and Protestant farmers for their modera- 
more annoyance from Orangemen and | tion in sacrificing themselves on the altar 
from his own side than from the entire | of Unionism and not allowing themselves 
Nationalist Party put together. Let| to be seduced into the Nationalist camp 
them look at the action of high-placed | by personal and monetary considerations. 
gentlemen like the Duke of Abercorn. | That showed the pressure that was put 
They were very willing to support the| upon those gentlemen themselves. Every 
Government so long as the ery was that! wreck of their Bills in that House, 
the Union was at stake, but now that it! whether in the shape of abortion, as in 
was a question of their own pockets they | that case, or in the shape of incompetence, 
wanted to prevent this Bill becoming|as in most of their other Bills—every 
law by the old method of killing time. | one of those wrecks was proof of the 
The late Lord R. Churchill spoke of his|soundness of the Home Rule position 
then leader, Sir Stafford Northcote, as| {Opposition cheers] and of their incom- 
“a bonnet,” and the member for Stoke| petence. He had never known a Measure 
was the bonnet for the enemies of Her | to be granted to Ireland by that House 
Majesty’s Government sitting behind | except as a result of illegality or blood- 
them. In regard to this Bill he warned | shed ; and he told the Ministry of to-day 
the Chief Secretary to beware of the| that if, instead of a peaceful and quiet 
quasifriends of his in the Hinterland| Ireland, they had again to cope with 
below the Gangway. [ Laughter.] the agitation of 1880-81 or 1887 it was 

Mr. COGHILL (Stoke-upon-Trent) : | not the mincing speeches that they had 
I put this notice down two months ago| from the member for Stoke that would 
without any intimation from any one. | settle the matter; they would have the 
(“ Hear, hear ! ”] |whole Irish question stalking up the 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said that was/floor of the House to paralyse their 
worthy of the hon. Member because they | English and Scotch legislation once 
might regard it as the high-water mark | more. It was true that the Irish Mem- 
of British Unionism. They must! bers just now were a somewhat feeble 
remember an interesting and remarkable | force as compared with recent years. 
fact in connection with the history of|Their ranks might be broken, but the 
legislation in that House with regard to| hearts of the people behind them were 
a Measure supported by a majority of| unchanged. [Jrish cheers.] The division 
150—that a learned Judge declared that | among the people would inevitably pass 
he would delay his decisions until a Bill|away as time changed, and again their 
was passed into law ; so that a Bill of| refusals, their denials of justice, their 
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reckless setting aside of this question 
because they were in a hurry to deal 
with something else, would some day 
fill up the cup to overflowing. If there 
were any proof needed of the incompetence 
of the House to deal with Irich affairs it 
would be its inability, after two successive 
Governments and two successive Parlia- 
ments had pronounced upon the necessity 
of a Bill like this, the great English 
House of Commons was unable or 
unwilling to pass it into law. [Cheers.| 

CotonEL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said that if any foreigner had 
listened to the speech just delivered he 
would conclude that nothing had ever 
been done for Irish tenants by the 
British Legislature. The hon. Member 
had called them serfs. What had been 
done for the serfs? Once they were 
told that if the Three F’s were granted 
Ireland would be an agricultural paradise 
They gotthe Three F’s, including free sale. 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred 
Englishmen were unaware of the import- 
ance of the gift made to the Irish tenants 
by free sale. It meant that outside a 
small part of Ulster where tenant-right 
existed no such right had ever existed in 
Ireland. (‘“ Oh, oh!” and “ Nonsense.”) 
An hon. Gentleman cried ‘“ Nonsense,” 
but he knew better. The word “ Non- 


sense” did not deceive an Irishman. 
[ Laughter. | 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: We voted 


against the free sale clause in the Bill of 
1881. 


{COMMONS} 





CotonEL SAUNDERSON said that | 
there was another case —[/awghter|— | 
the free sale clause made an immense | 
gift to the Irish tenants, and yet hon. 
Gentlemen opposite voted against it. 
Previously to the passing of the Act of 


1881 no tenant could, without the con-|since 1881. 


sent of his landlord, go into the market 
and sell his farm to the highest bidder. 
The ordinary price given in Ulster for 
tenant-right was over 20 years’ purchase. 
A landlord could not get 20 years’ 
purchase for the fee simple of his estate. 
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great many rights and privileges were 
taken away from the landlords by the 
Bill it gave them security for their rents 
for 15 years. It was not Mr. Gladstone’s 
hand that destroyed that contract ; it 
was the hand of a Conservative Govern- 
ment. He forgot whether the hon. and 
learned Gentleman voted against that. 
[Mr. T. M. Heaty: “No, I did not,” and 
laughter.| After that there were the 
Ashborne Act and the Act of the 
present Leader of the House which placed 
£40,000,000 at the disposal of the Irish 
people. And yet the hon. and learned 
Member had the face—he believed 
that was a Parliamentary expression 
—{laughter|—the hon. and _ learned 
Member had the courage to call those 
people serfs and to declare that the 
British Parliament was incapable of 
doing justice to the Irish people. 
[Cheers.| He denied that the agrarian 
legislation of this Parliament had failed 
in Ireland. So far as the mass of the 
Irish people were concerned that legisla- 
tion had been attended with very marked 
success. The price of tenant-right in 
the open market was a conclusive proof 
of the great value the Irish people placed 
on land in Ireland. An Irishman was 
ready to give 20, 25 and 30 years’ pur- 
chase for a farm, and he paid that price 
with the intention of living and thriving 
onthe land. Whatwas more remarkable 
he succeeded. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Prices 
had not fallen to the extent stated by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. Wheat was 
not largely grown in Ireland, but where 
it was grown it was a very valuable pro- 
duct, because the price of wheat straw 
had doubled. According to the returns 
of the Registrar-General, there had been 
a large increase in live stock in Ireland 
Of horses and mules the 
average between 1881 and 1885 was 
568,000; it had now increased to 
614,000. The average of cattle between 
1881 and 1885 was 4,076,000; now it 
was 4,290,000. In the average number 
of pigs there had been a very consider- 


In former years he could not sell at all. | able increase, but in the case of poultry, 


Now, owing to the peaceable condition | 
of Ireland and in consequence of the | 


Trish people learning sense and learning | had been still greater. 


which now formed a most valuable 
branch of trade in Ireland, the increase 
The average 


who were their friends, property in|number of poultry between 1881 and 
Ireland was again becoming a saleable) 1885 was 13,500,000, but now it was 


commodity. He remembered very well | 


that Mr. Gladstone when he brought in | 


the Bill of 1881 said that although a 


Mr. T. M. Healy. 


15,112,000. The average produce per 


acre in Ireland of oats, barley, beans, 
peas, and hay had gone up largely. Flax 
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had fallen, but he asserted that at the| That was, to the right hon. Gentleman 
present moment the condition of Ireland | opposite ; 
was more satisfactory, commercially and | ‘‘And, although he has not been privileged 


. : to reap where he sowed, the fact that a great 
financially, than it had been for many | and far-reaching Measure of land reform is 


years. The people who had suffered of | before Parliament the year after the Report of 

late, not only in Ireland but in England the Committee was published speaks for itself.” 
+] J . - ’ 

were not the tenants but the landlords. | So far, he gave credit to the right hon. 

[*Poor fellows!” and laughter.) How Gentleman, and then the hon. Member 


were they to test the prosperity of for South Tyrone went on to say that— 


Ireland?! The deposits in the Post Office “On his arrival in Ireland he laid down 
a , ms si rete seven propositions, to which he stated that he 
Savings Bank were, in 1881, £1,645,000, had received the formal assent of the Govern- 
but in 1895 they amounted  to| ment.” 


£5,330,000. In the joint-stock banks| He did not say how the seven proposi- 
the increase was still more remarkable, | tions were submitted to the Government 
for while the deposits in 1881 were|and their assent obtained, but he sup- 
£28,200,000, in 1887 they were| posed the hon. Member said to them, in 
£29,300,000, and in 1895 £37,400,000. | effeet— 
He now came 0 the present Bill— | ‘“‘Here are these propositions ; I insist that 
(“ Hear, hear ! ‘] —which was the last | you draw up a Bill which will embody them 
effort to do what was called justice to | and all that is good in the Bill of the right hon. 
Ireland. The Bill had been criticised | Member for Montrose, or I will not sit on the 
by his right hon. Friend the Member for | Treasury Bench.” 
Montrose, but he thought some of the |[Zaughter | He did not find fault with the 
criticisms the right hon. Gentleman had | hon. Member for enforcing many of those 
taken from a letter to which his (Colonel | points. There was a great deal in the 
Saunderson’s) name was appended. [A/ Bill of the right hon. Member for 
laugh.| Who were the authors of the | Montrose with which he himself agreed, 
Bill? Certainly the landlords were not. | but he wished to point out to the House 
He could exonerate the Chief Secretary |how the Bill was framed. The hon. 
from ever having taken the landlords|Member for South Tyrone had himself 
of Ireland into his confidence, for he| admitted that there were hardships con- 
asked them their opinion as far as he | nected with the Bill. At the end of the 
knew—certainly the right hon. Gentle- | speech from which he had already quoted 
man never asked him. But they had) the hon. Member said that it was per- 
an account given of how the Bill was | fectly clear that when the rents under 
manufactured. It was given by a man the Bill were reduced the margin on 
whose words carried great weight in| which many a landlord now lived would 
Ireland, and who happened to be sitting |be taken from them. That was a 
at the present moment not far from the | pleasant prospect for the landlords under 
Chief Secretary. They all were aware |this Bill. But he thought the House of 
of the ability which his hon. Friend the }|\Commons would think twice and thrice 
Member for South Tyrone had displayed | before it would consent to pass legisla- 
in speaking on subjects which interested | tion which would have such an unjust 
Irish tenants. In a speech at Cloyne | effect. 
the hon. Gentleman gave a description; *Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said the state- 
of how this Bill was constructed. The | ment referred to by the hon. and gallant 
only objection he had to find with his; Member did not apply to the present 
hon. Friend was that in that very able | Bill at all. It was made with regard to 
speech he did not give any credit to his | the fact that the second statutory period 
colleague the Chief Secretary, but gave} was being entered upon without any 
all the credit for the Bill to the right | Bill at all, and it was shown by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mont- | cases already taken that there would be 
rose and himself. [Zaughter.] Thehon.|a reduction of 20 per cent. at least, 
Gentleman the Member for South Tyrone | which, he regretted to say, would in many 
said— cases cover the margin on which num- 
“The country, in my judgment, owes much| bers of Irish landlords had _ to live. 
to the Chairman of the Committee ”— [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
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CotoneL SAUNDERSON, 


merits of the Land Bill depended alto- 
gether on the point of view from which 
it was regarded. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
The landlords could scarcely be expected 
to welcome it. Since 1870 every Irish 
Land Bill had taken something from the 
landlords. Sut there was, he sub- 
mitted, one aspect from which they 
viewed the Bill fairly and rightly. They 
contended that a Land Bill to be of any 
use at all must settle the question for a 
considerable time. Mr. Gladstone, at 
any rate, gave them a promise of settle- 
ment for 15 years. Did anybody pretend 
that this Bill gave that? It was only 
the other day that the hon. Member for 
Mayo in a speech in Ireland referred to 


the Bill as not even an instalment of | 


what was required. [Jrish cheers.| That 
showed that if the House passed the 
Bill under the idea that they were going 
to get rid of Irish Land Bills in the 
future, they were making a very great 
mistake. [Cheers.| There were some 
parts of the Bill which he approved and 
which he believed might be made bene- 
ficial to Ireland ; yet, on the whole, he 
could not see in the Bill itself that 
stamp of finality—he did not use the 
word in any except the Parliamentary 
sense, say, 10 years—{/laughter|—which 
was desirable in dealing with the land 
question in Ireland. There was 
point on which he joined issue with the 
Leader of the 
Secretary. 


question was to be found in the abolition 
of dual ownership in land in Ireland. 


He denied that there was any such! 
thing as dual ownership of land in the} 


country ; it was a mere slipshod phrase, 


without any foundation in fact. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!’?] When Mr. Gladstone brought 


in the Bill of 1881 
represented on this point that he did not 
destroy the rights of property of the 
owners of the land, and showed that in 
his view there was no such thing as 
dual ownership. But the view of the 
Government was that there was dual 
ownership, and that the present land- 
lords in Ireland should be got rid of. 


{COMMONS} 


having | 
expressed regret that he should have| 
misrepresented his hon. Friend, said the 


one | 


House and the Chief | 
It was their opinion, and | 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone con- | 
curred with it, that; the solution of this | 


he emphatically | 
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but rather to replace the present land- 
owning class by another landowning 
class. How extremes sometimes met ! 
The views and the policy of Irish Mem- 
bers opposite had always been that the 
landlords, as the strongest props of 
English authority and rule in Ireland, 
should be got rid of ; and they had con. 
tended that if the landlords could only 
be swept away the English power would 
be crippled in the country, and Ireland 
would then become free and indepen- 
dent. The Nationalist Members held 
| those views still. At the same time, 
and in face of those facts, the Leader of 
the House and the Chief Secretary under 
the present Government also held the 
view that it would be good for Ireland 
to get rid of the present landlords, 
Thus, there seemed to be a common 
agreement between the bitterest enemies 
of England and Ministers of the Crown 
that the proper thing to secure for the 
peace, happiness, and _ prosperity of 
Ireland was to sweep away the very 
class who, it was admitted, had been the 
strongest supporters of the authority of 
Great Britain in Ireland. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| But, if the present landlords 
were got rid of, landlordism would not 
be abolished. As long as there was land 
to be held in Ireland, so long would 
there be landlords, and tenants under 
them. When an Irish tenant bought 
his land and let it to another tenant, 
what sort of rent did he get ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The law pre- 


vents him doing it. 


CotoneL SAUNDERSON said the 
law did nothing of the kind. The law 


in Ireland never prevented a man 
‘doing what he wanted. [Zaughter.] He 
|could mention cases over and over again 
in which this subletting took place, and 
the price that the man got from the 
‘tenant whom he took in paid all the 
|instalments which he owed to Her 
| Majesty’s Government. 

| Mr. T. M. HEALY: Write to the 
Land League and stop it. 

| Coronet SAUNDERSON said that 
| was not his business. It was the busi- 
/ness of a lawyer. {Laughter.| The ques- 
|tion was, according to the hon. and 
‘learned Member for Louth, whether the 
|Government were ready to face a 
desperate agitation in Ireland if this 


They did not, he presumed, propose to} Bill, which he immediately afterwards 


do away with landlordism altogether, |said was an abortion, was not carried 
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into law. He thought the Govern nent 


might rest satisfied that, whatever else 
they might have to confront in Ireland, 
they were not at present in any danger 
of having to confront a violent and 
ferocious agitation. A Nationalist 
farmer in Tipperary said to a friend of 
his the other day— 


“You will not have much agitation on the 
land question for some time to come, for the 
reason that the farmers are beginning to be 
afraid of the man who was looking over the 
ditch.” 


That was to say the farmers were begin- 
ning to be afraid of the labourers and 
other persons who might put in a claim 
to the spoi). This farmer also said— 


“We will not do much in land purchase 
either. We do not like to have to pay our 
money down. We like dealing with a landlord 
who can give us time, give us abatements, and, 
if all the rest fail, with whom we can argue by 
taking a shot at him.” 


|Laughter, and cries of ‘*Oh!’’} 
“We cannot do that to the British 
Government.’’ He knew personally that 
that feeling existed very strongly in 
Ireland, and he knew perfectly well 
that the Irish people at the present 
moment admitted that the British Par- 
liament had already done an enormous 
amount to satisfy their just demands, 
Of course there was an extreme party in 
Ulster, as in other parts of Ireland, 
whose views, he did not think, ever 
would be satisfied by any British Parlia- 
ment they were likely to see in their day. 
Their view was that 60 per cent. ought 
to be struck off what is called the fair 
rent, and on that reduced amount the 
landlords ought to be bought out. <A 
little more thinning down and _ there 
would be no necessity to buy them out 
at all. [Zaughter.| But, as far as he 
knew, that did not represent the views 
of the great majority of the Irish tenants. 
They asked for fair play, and he believed 
that if they got really fair play and 
justice they would be peaceful and satis- 
fied for a long time to come. [Cheers 
and counter cheers.| Would this Bill 
satisfy the requirements of justice and 
fair play ? He supported, and intended 
to support, this Bill, but at the same 
time he was bound to confess that it 
had disappointed him. He thought it 
might have been made a good and a 


{8 June 1896} 
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simple Measure, but, as far as he under- 
stood it, the Bill was a difficult and by 
no means a simple one. A Bill that 
required three-and-a-quarter hours for 
its explanation must be a Measure 
bristling with contentious matter and 
one which it would be very difficult to 
carry out during the course of the pre- 
sent Session. There were portions of 
the Bill which he approved. With 
regard to the purchase clauses, with 
certain exceptions he did not see that 
there ought to be much difficulty in 
passing them into law. With regard 
to the fourth clause, he believed it was 
a happy hunting ground for the lawyers. 
[Laughter.| He had inquired from the 
best sources at his disposal as to what 
the clause meant, but he could get no 
two lawyers to agree as to what it was 
intended to mean. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’} 
He was perfectly certain the Chief 
Secretary intended that the clause 
should have the effect of preventmg the 
tenant from being unjustly rented on his 
improvements. No doubt it was a very 
difficult thing to put in a clause, but 
those best able to give an opinion on 
the subject admitted that they had no 
conception of what effect this clause 
would have if passed into law. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?] With regard to the purchase 
clauses he had only to say that he 
thought it a very ungenerous thing to 
pay in money what was promised to be 
paid in Guaranteed Stock. If Guaran- 
teed Stock had fallen under 100 they 
would never have heard a word about 
this proposal—{cheers|—but, as Guaran- 
teed Stock had risen above 100, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had devised 
a way of doing shabbily what ought to 
have been generously done. He hoped 
the Bill would go into Committee, and 
he and his colleagues, like the hon. and 
learned Member opposite, were quite 
willing that the Debate should finish 
that evening. They had already had a 
Debate on a very similar Bill, for the 
main difference between the present 
Measure and that of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the Member for Montrose Burghs 
was with regard to improvements. The 
present Bill in many points went further 
than the Bill of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, and was, in the words of 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone, a 
great and far-reaching Measure. When 
the Bill got into Committee they would 
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propose Amendments which they deemed 
desirable, but he protested against it 
being referred to a Grand Committee. 
It was a matter of astonishment to him 
that the Leader of the House consented 
to listen even for a moment to the pro- 
posal of the Member for Bodmin when 
he remembered the unqualified language 
in which he condemned the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite when he proposed a 
similar course. The Bill bristled with 
such contentious matter and the question 
was of such far-reaching importance 
that no Grand Committee could possibly 
discuss it sufficiently with due regard to 
the justice of all parties concerned. He 
hoped it would be considered by a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, and that it 
might, after Amendment, become law. 
But he would warn the House of this. 
They could if they pleased—it was in 
their power to—destroy a class, and on 
its ruins try to build up another. What 
they could not do, what no House of 
Commons or Parliament in the world 
could do, was ever permanently to build 
up the security and prosperity of Ireland 
or any other country on an Act of poli- 
tical injustice. [ Cheers. | 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford 


City) said this Debate had for him only 
one element of interest, and that con- 
sisted in his anxiety to hear some de- 


elaration from the Government as to 
their future proceedings. It seemed to 
him a most inconvenient course for the 
House to enter upon a Debate without 
knowing what the intentions of the Gov- 
ernment were with regard to the Bill, 
and in his brief remarks he desired in the 
first instance to enter an earnest protest 


against the action of the Government | 


towards the Bill from the commence- 
ment. On the discussion last year of 
the Bill of the right hon Member for 
Montrose Burghs (Mr. John Morley), 
the urgent necessity for a Measure of the 
kind was admitted by the entire Union- 
ist Party, and as the hon. and gallant 
Member (Colonel Saunderson) had just 
reminded the House, even he, as repre- 
senting the extreme section of the land- 
lord party, did not venture to take a 
Division on the Second Reading. When 
the present Government took office a 
year ago they pledged themselves as fully 
as it was possible for them to do that 
they would deal with the question much 
on the lines of the right hon. Member 


Colonel Sawnderson. 


,COMMONS} 
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for Montrose and deal with it at once, 
and in introducing the Bill this year 
the Chief Secretary admitted in the 
fullest manner possible the urgency and 
importance of the matter. In that 
speech of his, to which allusion had been 
made, he himself well remembered cer- 
tain phrases. He declared that the 
whole Unionist Party in Ireland was 
wrapped up in this Irish land question, 
He said :— 


“He hoped the House, in view of the facts to 
which he earnestly called their attention, would 
feel, quite apart from the fact that the Govern. 
ment stood pledged, and had been pledged ever 
since they came into office, to deal with the 
question of Irish land. Pledged or unpledged, 
they were bound not to neglect it. As Unionists 
they had always maintained that the Imperial 
Parliament was capable of legislating for the 
legitimate wants of Ireland. No measure was 
more keenly desired by the people of Ireland 
than one dealing with the defects of the Land 
Act, and it was their duty to give effect to the 
wishes and desires of the Irish people as far as 
possible, consistently with justice.” 


Therefore this Government came _ into 
office having accepted as an admitted 
fact the urgent importance of dealing 
with the question. They came into office 
distinctly pledged to deal with it as an 
urgent matter, and when the Bill was 
introduced its urgency was in the fullest 
manner admitted and impressed on the 
House. Yet it was not introduced until 
the 13th of April, after Parliament had 
been sitting two months, after two of the 
most precious months of the whole time 
of Parliament had passed over. Then, 
this matter of urgent importance, having 
been introduced on the 13th of April, 
disappeared completely for two months 
more, and they had not heard of it until 
now—the 8th of June. How, he asked, 
had the intervening time been occupied ! 
The Government told them frankly at 
the commencement of the Session that 
there were two great English Bills which 
they felt it their duty to put in front of 
the Irish Land Bill, and although he 
differed altogether from the justice of 
that course, and should have been 
delighted if the Irish Members could 
have compelled the Government to 
change it, they had to take the fact as 
it stood. For his part he had done 
| nothing during the Session to interfere 
| with the progress of the two English 
Bills (with one of which he was in agree- 
ment). But did the Government stop 
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there? No. They had put in front of|at this moment perfectly well whether 
the Irish Land Bill about half-a-dozen | they intended to pass this Measure into 
other Measures, not one. of which, | law or not, and he thought, before asking 
according to their declarations, was of | the House solemnly to discuss the Second 
the urgency and vital importance of this | Reading for two nights, that they ought 
Measure dealing with Irish land. He!to be told whether this Debate was a 
need not detail the various Bills upon|sham and a farce, or whether it was one 
which time had been spent, yet which | stage in the work of the passing of the 
had disappeared. One example would | Bill into an Act of Parliament. If this 
be enough. There was almost enough | Bill was not going to pass, then this 
time spent on the discussions on the | Debate was nothing more than a sham 
Military Manceuvres Bill, which had | and a farce ; if it was to pass into law, 
been dropped by the Government, as| then let the Government say so, and 
would have been sufticient to go through | upon this question he might be allowed 
the most important of the clauses of this | to say, in passing, that it seemed to him, 
Bill in Committee. Therefore they had|as one who had tried to look at this 
the gravest reason to complain of the | question from a practical point of view, 
action of the Government with reference | that the best course the Government 
to this Bill. The result had been, and could adopt for the passage of this Bill 
it had been a perfectly natural result, | would be to refer it to a Committeé. 
that many men in Ireland had com-| He was sorry to hear the declaration of 
menced to doubt seriously the sincerity | the hon. and gallant Member opposite. 
of the Government in proposing this| He did not think he would have any- 
Bill at all. That doubt in the minds of | thing to fear in its going before a Com- 
people in Ireland was, under the cireum- | mittee. The Committee would no doubt 
stances, perfectly reasonable. If the be so arranged that it would be a reflex 
Government really believed in their own |in miniature of the parties in that 
declarations that this Bill was urgent|House. It would be unfair if they 
and of vital importance, as they declared asked that it should go before a Com- 
it to be in the last Parliament, at the | mittee in which the minority in this 
last election, and even in this Parlia-| House was in the majority. The Com- 
ment, and if they believed it to be a| mittee would represent the same num- 
matter of urgent importance, andj|bers, in proportion, as the various 
thought, in addition, that their own) parties in this House, and if the hon. 
Bill provided a remedy, then, he asked, |and gallant Member and his friends 
what was the meaning of their action in| were sufficiently in earnest to take the 
postponing the Bill and pushing forward | trouble of attending that Committee and 
in advance of it other Bills of the most doing their duty, he did not see what 
trivial importance compared with it, on | they would have to fear. There was 
which Parliamentary time had been|more than that. After the Bill had left 
wasted, and now had been allowed to| that Committee it would come to this 
disappear from the legislative Programme? | House, and then the Government would 
He said the chief element of interest in | be bound in honour to provide sufficient 
this Debate for him was to hear some | time for debating the necessary Amend- 
declaration from the Government of| ments on Report, and really vital points 
what they proposed to do. Did they|and differences which were found to 
mean to pass this Bill this Session or | exist could then be settled by the whole 
not? It seemed to him that a clear and | House. He would urge the Government, 
distinct answer to that plain question | in view of the serious responsibility that 
ought to have preceded this Debate. It| would rest upon them if this Bill was 
was no answer to say they would pass it | lost, and in view of the importance with 
if they had time. They krew their own| which it was regarded even by them- 
minds at this moment perfectly well. |selves, he would urge respectfully upon 
They were able to gauge the possibilities|them, notwithstanding the vehement 
of the Session. They knew in their own| protest from the hon. and _ gallant 
breasts how long they were going to con-| Member, to favourably consider this 
tinue this Session, what action they were | proposal which came originally from one 
going to take, what English Bills they|of their most distinguished and able 
Were going to proceed with. They knew|supporters, the Member for Bodmin, 
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His remarks, as he had said, would be | 
It seemed to him that the) 


very brief. 
fate of nearly all Second Reading stages 
in this House was this, that they were 
prolonged by Members making speeches 
in which they picked up the Bill, and 
went ciause by clause through it, and on 
each clause deliver Committee speeches. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’?] He had no intention 
whatever of doing that. He was glad 
to hear the Member for Louth suggest- 


ing that this Debate should close that | 
It would be in the recollection | 


night. 
of the Chief Secretary, and probably the 
Leader of the House also, that on one of 
those occasions when he was taking the 
time of the House for Government busi- 
ness, he said, incidentally, that he 
thought one night would be quite suffi- 
cient for the Second Reading of the Irish 
Land Bill. If ever there was a Bill 
which it was impossible to discuss on the 


Second Reading without wandering off | 
‘of the final settlement of that question 
general | 
Bill they are all | 
agreed—taking the statement of the. 


into details only suitable for Committee, 
it was this Bill. On the 
principles of this 


hon. and gallant Member, he was in 
practical agreement with them on the 
main principles of the Bill. 
_the main principle? That the tenant’s 


property in improvements made by him | 
it % 
and | 


and his predecessors should not be taxed 
in the shape of rent. The hon. 
gallant Member agreed to that principle. 
Instead of going on making speeches that 
would resolve themselves into a series of 


minute criticisms of the clauses of the | 
‘that no obstacle ought to be put in the 


Bill, it would be a much more useful 
thing in the interests of the Bill itself if 


they were to have a serious discussion 


on the question as to the future course 
of this Bill. With regard to the broad 


aspects of the Bill he had got little to | 


say, but the Chief Secretary must be 
gratified, and he had no doubt the 
House as a whole must be gratified, to 
learn from the interesting speech made 
by the Member for Louth that there was 
a large section of Irish Nationalists who 
did not regard this {Bill, taken as a 
whole, as a sham, a fraud, and a hum- 
bug. He did not think, although he 
had seen some extravagant talk about 
this Bill in Ireland, that there were any 
Gentlemen on that side of the House who 
thought that the Bill, taken as a whole, 
was a sham and a fraud. [Some Oppo- 
sition eries of dissent.) Apparently there 


Mr. John Redmond, 
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were, as some hon. Members had cheered 
the statement that it was a sham anda 
fraud. Any hon. Member who thought 
the Bill a sham and a fraud was bound 
in honour to divide against it. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?| They would see when the 
Division took place who would take the 
opportunity of declaring by his vote that 
this Bill was a sham and a fraud. What 
he had to say, having carefully watched 
the current of public opinion in Ireland 
in regard to this Bill, was that the 
opinion of the vast mejority of the 
Nationalists in Ireland was in favour of 
it. It was not, of course, a Bill that 
the Nationalist Members would have 
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‘drafted had they been in close connec- 


tion with the Government of the day, 
This was certainly not such a Measure 
as the Irish Nationalist Party would 
have drafted, neither could they regard 
it as anything approaching a final settle- 
ment of the Irish land question. To talk 


was absurd, because as long as Ireland 
was an agricultural country that ques- 
tion would always be coming forward in 
some shape or another, and would neces- 
sitate changes and development of the 
law. This Bill was admittedly merely 


an instalment of justice to the Irish 


tenants. What sort of an instalment was 
In his view, it was a lamentably 
small instalment, but at all events it 
was a step, however short, on the road 
to justice, and, therefore, he believed he 
was merely echoing the opinion of every 
reasonable man in Ireland when he said 


way of its getting into Committee where 
it might be moulded into a better shape, 
and so prepared for becoming law. He 
advised the Nationalist Party to take 
the Measure for what it was worth. The 
‘hon. Member for Louth had admitted 
that even as it stood without any im- 
provements the Bill would be of advan- 
tage to the Irish tenants, and that being 
so, it was absurd to talk of the Measure 
|being a mere sham and a fraud. It was 
‘the duty of those who’ regarded the Bill 
‘as a sham and a fraud to vote against 
the Second Reading of the Measure, and 
‘not by their silence tacitly to give it 
‘their authority for becoming law. It 
‘appeared to him that the great object of 
‘the moment as regarded the Irish land 
/question was to give some immediate 
‘relief to the various classes of Irish 
| 
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tenants. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, in introducing the Bill, 
had emphasised the fact that during the 
15 years which had elapsed since the 
passing of; the Land Act of 1881, 
there had been a reduction of agricul- 
tural values which no one had antici- 
pated, whilst, moreover, the seasons 
had been for the most part bad. 
This Bill, however, brought no imme- 
diate relief whatever to the men who 
had had their rents judicially fixed 
before that date. With regard to the 
question of improvements, all he desired 
to say|was that the clause relating to 
them was the most extraordinary that 
had ever been conceived. He thought 
that one-half of that clause must have 
been devised by the hon. Member for 
St. Stephen’s Green and the other half 
by the hon. Member for South Tyrone. 
Those hon. Gentlemen had tried to 
make oil and vinegar mix, but had failed 
in their attempt. The fact was that 
until the Bill got into Committee it was 
impossible to gauge its value as an 
instalment of justice to the Irish tenant. 
The contention of the Irish Nationalists 
was that the whole value of the improve- 
ments admittedly made by the tenants 
should be the property of the tenants, 
and certainly under the existing law the 
whole of that value did not go to them. 
He entirely concurred with the criticisms 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Montrose Burghs upon the pro- 
cedure clauses of the Bill, and in his 
opinion those clauses might be cut bodily 
out of the Measure without doing any 
harm to it. If the Bill went before a 
Grand Committee, there would be but 
little difficulty in passing it into law, 
but if the Government declined to adopt 
that course they might easily provide 
sufficient time for passing the Measure 
by the ordinary means. In these cir- 
cumstances he appealed to the Govern- 
ment most earnestly to make some 
sacrifices in order to pass the Bill into 
law. Let the Government think what 
would be the comment in Ireland if this 
Measure were to be allowed to drop. 
The comment would be that Irish in- 
terests were being neglected because that 
country was for the moment orderly and 
peaceful. What answer could the 
Unionist Government make to such a 
comment ? What was the pressure to 
Which that House had yielded when the 
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first Land Act of 1870 was passed {— 


why it was that of the Fenian move- 
ment. What were the circumstances 
under which the Act of 1881 was 
passed? They. had the declaration of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for the Colonies that it was passed owing 
to the pressure caused by the Land 
League, which was of a revolutionary 
character. Then the Act of 1887 was 
passed owing to the pressure brought to 
bear by the Plan of Campaign, which 
was also revolutionary on a small scale. 
The present Government had come into 
office on the policy of killing Home Rule 
with kindness and of showing the Irish 
people that when the Imperial Govern- 
ment had time and opportunity they 
would legislate for Ireland. Therefore 
if the Unionist Government were to say 
that they were compelled to drop this 
Bill by want of time and so to leave the 
majority of the Irish people to go for 
another year without relief, what became 
of their policy of killing Home Rule by 
kindness ? Unless, therefore, the policy 
of the Government with regard to this 
Measure were to be radically changed, 
and they dropped this Bill in order to 
proceed with such English Bills as the 
Military Manceuvres Bill, or in order 
that Members of Parliament might go 
grouse shooting on the 12th of August, 
they would be running the gravest risk 
of endangering the peace and prosperity 
of the country. He had been sincerely 
anxious that this Bill should be dis 
cussed, amended, and passed into law, 
and he had done his best to bring about 
such a desirable result. He had seen 
with the deepest dismay many Irish 
Members assisting a certain section of 
the Opposition in delaying the progress 
of public business, because he knew that 
every hour so wasted diminished the 
chance of this Bill becoming law. It, 
would, however, be a strong argument 
in favour of Home Rule if a strong 
Government like the present were to 
excuse themselves for not passing this 
Bill on the ground of want of time. 
That argument could never be used 
again, because the Government had a 
majority independent of all sections, 
they had plenty of time, Ireland was 
absolutely peaceful, and there was no 
agitation of any sort there, the National- 
ist forces were so broken and dis- 
organised, that there was no reason to 
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fear from them any renewal of agitation. Mr. JOHN REDMOND : I did not 


They had declared their policy, and they |make the suggestion; I said it had 
had the opportunity to give effect to it. | occurred to the minds of many men in 
If they continued this halting procedure | Ireland, and naturally so ; but for my 
they would go out of Office having done | own part, I believe the Chief Secretary 
no good to the country except one—they | was anxious to proceed with the Bill. 
would have deprived the Unionist Party! Tur FIRST LORD or THe TREA- 
of the last argument they had against|SURY: I believe the statement was 
Home Rule.  [ Cheers. | made by the hon. Member for East 
Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA. | Mayo, who committed himself to the 
SURY: I do not rise, the House will|double contention that the Bill wasa 
readily believe, to discuss the merits of| fraud and a sham, and that the Govern- 
the Bill, or to reply to the criticisms that | ment had not any desire to pass it, 
have been made upon it. I rise in|The hon. Gentleman himself spoke of 
response to statements made by both the | the road being blocked by comparatively 
hon. Member for Louth and the hon. | unimportant Measures, such as the Mili- 
Gentleman who has just sat down, and|tary Mancuvres Bill. True, that Bill 
by my hon. and gallant Friend on this | had been put down as the First Order on 
side of the House who spoke earlier in|more than one occasion ; but all the 
the evening. They have all agreed in| time that has been devoted to it on First 
expressing their great desire that the | Reading, Second Reading, and in Com- 
Debate on the Second Reading should | mittee stage has been six hours and 15 
come to a rapid close, and have asked|minutes, various misfortunes having 
what course we meant to pursue with! limited the time given to it. [ Laughter. | 
regard to the Bill. I wish to expresson| Mr. JOHN REDMOND: IE the 
behalf of my colleagues our entire agree-| Trish Land Bill had been down those 
ment with the view of the function of | misfortunes would not have happened to 
the Second Reading Debate, so far as} the Government. 
this Bill is concerned, which has been} Tne FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
expressed in other portions of the House.|SURY: That is a very dangerous 
I see no reason myself why the Debate | confession. 
on the Second Reading should not con-| Mr. JOHN REDMOND: Not for 
clude by 10 o'clock or 10.30 this even- | me. 
ing, and that would give an opportunity; Tur FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
to raise and dispose of the question of }'SURY : It means that a private Bill is 
referring it toa Grand Committee. I) not discussed as a private Bill, but that 
do not propose to anticipate that De-| the discussion of it for four or five hours 
bate ; I shall have to explain, when it|on one of those days was not due to the 
comes on, the views of the Government, | merits of the private Bill, but was due 
and I have no desire to burke the De-|to other motives very easily detected. 
bate ; and if we can get it on to-night it I must point out to the hon. Gentleman 
will be desirable todo so, The Chief | that I at least have done everything in 
Secretary is quite ready to waive his|my power to expedite business ; I have 
right of reply to the criticisms made, |been accused of using unnecessarily 
which have related mainly to details that | rough and drastic methods to hurry on 
can be discussed in Committee. If the business. Among the principal op- 
course suggested were pursued, I do not! ponents with whom we have had to deal 
know whether it would be thought an} must be included the hon. Member for 
absurdly extravagant proposition that| East Mayo, who probably justifies his 
we should begin Committee work on the | conduct by the reflection that the Bill he 
Bill to-morrow. I reserve a suggestion | was doing his best to wreck, was, in his 
of that sort till we know the issue of the | opinion a sham and a fraud. So much 
Debate on the proposal to refer the Bill|for the past. As regards the future it 
to a Grand Committee. The hon. Gen- | is impossible for us at this period to give 
tleman who has just sat down has based|any definite forecast of the course busi- 
upon the conduct of business during the | ness is to take. This I willsay. Ihave 
present Session a most unmerited sug-|reason to believe, from reports which 
gestion that the Government are not|have reached me, that independent 
arnest in their desire to pass the Bill. | Members on this side of the House who 


Mr. John Redmond. 
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feel deeply interested in this Bill do not| 


propose in Committee to raise more than 
three or four points of importance. If 
similar self-control were exercised by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite who are in 
favour of the Bill, if the House would 
for once consent to leave small and draft- 
ing points altogether alone, even to put 
on one side Amendments which may be 
of substantial importance, and to con- 
centrate their attention upon two or 
three matters which are really in dis- 
pute, such as are involved in Clause 4, I 
firmly believe it would be found possible 
to pass the Bill this Session. Hon. 
Gentlemen know it is absolutely impos- 
sible to put this Measure before two Bills 
which I have already stated must have 
precedence ; and if this were put before 
those Bills, hon. Members know enough 
of Parliamentary management to know 
that it would mean nothing but a waste 
of time. If the House desires to pass 
the Bill it can easily do it ; at the same 
time it does offer opportunities to those 
who wish to raise Debate which would 
make it the best possible block to any 
Measure coming after it. I think the 
House will believe me when I say that 
the Government are earnestly and sin- 
cerely desirous to pass the Bills if Parlia- 
mentary time will allow. It is not the 
wish of the Chief Secretary alone ; his 
colleagues are earnestly desirous of pass- 
ing it. We believe the passing of it will 
be for the good of Ireland and for the 
good of England ; the legislation will 
benefit Ireland, and, getting it out of 
the way, will facilitate legislation for 
England. We have every motive a 
Government can have for desiring to see 
the Bill passed. It may be impossible, 
but it was in the power of the House to 
make it possible, and I hope that power 
will be exercised. I believe, if hon. 
Members from Ireland will co-operate 
with the Government, if they will exer- 
cise their well-known powers of persua- 
sion on Gentlemen sitting near them, I 
believe they will find no obstacle in any 
quarter of the House, and that we shall 
have a reasonable prospect of seeing this 
Measure become law before the Session 
comes toanend. [Cheers. | 

Mr. COGHILL said the question to 
be first decided was whether they should 
pass an Irish Land Bill at all. The 


Amendment he had put upon the Paper | 
against proceeding with further land 
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legislation for Ireland had been referred 
to ; and he would therefore say that in 
putting it down he was not animated by 
any ill-will either to Ireland or to Irish 
Members. But for many years past 
Treland had occupied so much of the 
time of the House that he thought the 
time had come for the turn of England 
and of Scotland. The action of the 
Government in bringing in an Irish 
zand Bill had astonished many of their 
supporters in the House and out of it. 
Even the Morning Post of that morning 
said it was little short of audacity to 
enter upon the consideration of an Irish 
Land Bill at this period of the Session. 
Past experience showed that such a Bill 
must involve protracted discussion. The 
chief Measure of the Session was the 
Education Bill ; and it would meet with 
opposition far more persistent than that 
extended to the Rating Bill. They had 
been told that the period of sensational 
legislation had passed away, and that 
they were now to have a period of quiet 
and repose. But when they were jre- 
peatedly called upon to sit till 5 o’ clock 
in the morning, and on one occasion till 
half past one o'clock on the following 
afternoon, he failed to see where the 
peace and quietness came in. The Gov- 
ernment had enough on their hands 
already, without undertaking an Irish 
Land Bill. He wished to remind hon. 
Members of the pledges they gave to 
their constituents, to make legislation 
for England and Scotland the first busi- 
ness of the Session. In his part of the 
country — Staffordshire — the universal 
feeling was that there had been quite 
sufficient Irish legislation ; and he did 
not think the Government were keeping 
faith with their supporters in introducing 
in this, the first Session of the new Par- 
liament, another of these interminable 
Trish Land Bills. In the face of the 
declarations of the hon. Member for East 
Mayo, the Leader of the larger section 
of the Irish Party, it did seem to him a 
waste of the time of the House to go into 
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/such a controversial and complex Mea- 


sure as this. The hon. Member for 
Waterford had said that there could be 
no finality to the Irish Land Question, 
yet the First Lord of the Treasury ap- 
pealed to the House to pass one more 
Bill. This particular Bill was a long, 
difficult, complicated and weary Measure, 
and was introduced in a speech lasting 
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three hours, and an estimate of the|there was the Coal Mines Bill, a most 
amount of time it would occupy might| important Bill to a vast number of the 
be formed from the length of time it| people of this country. He could not, 


took to pass the Measure of 1891. He 
would like to know how long the First 
Lord of the Treasury thought the Ses- 
sion would last. Was the House to sit 
till Christmas ? He was afraid the right 
hon. Gentleman had been too good- 
natured in giving way to the persistence 
of the hon. Member for South Tyrone. 
It was true that the hon. Member for 
Waterford had done all he could to make 
the way clear for this Bill, but he also 
reminded the House that the Party of 
which the hon. Member for East Mayo 
was the chief, had the question of their 
country in the hollow of the hand for 
three years. Why did they not get a 
Land Bill passed then? They were told 
by the Chief Secretary that the object of 
this land legislation was to kill Home 
Rule by kindness. No one had any 
objection to that, provided that, in doing 
so, the right hon. Gentleman did not do 
injustice to England and Scotland. But 
it seemed to him totally unnecessary now 
to kill Home Rule, because the country 
had had an announcement from a lead- 
ing Nonconformist divine, the rev. Hugh 


Price Hughes, to the effect that although 
the Nonconformists were ever ready to 
respond to the prayers and entreaties 
made to them to support the cause of 


Home Rule, the action of the Irish 
Party on several occasions of late have 
had the effect of alienating that support. 
He had ventured in his Motion to men- 
tion some vexed questions which ought 
to be dealt with by the Government 
before another Irish Land Bill was taken 
in hand. First of all, there was the 
reform of the Poor Law of this country. 
There were no less than 730,000 paupers 
in this country, and surely it was a 
matter of as much importance to them 
that the Poor Law should be reformed as 
it was a matter of importance to the 
Trish tenants that another Land Bill 
should be passed. Then there was the 
question of old-age pensions. That took 
a@ very prominent place during the last 
election, and he wouid like to know 
what had become of the schemes of the 
Colonial Secretary. Then there was the 


Employers’ Liability Bill. The Home 


Secretary told the House that that Bill | 


was waiting to be introduced. 
could it not be taken in hand ? 


Mr. Coghill. 


Why 
Then 


‘of course, expect much support from 
| hon. Gentlemen opposite. They were 
only too pleased to see another subject 
placed between them and the Education 
Bill, and to see another Government pre- 
| pared to commit the follies perpetrated 
|by their friends when on the Treasury 
Bench. The Government had a mag- 
|nificent majority. Where did it come 
from? From Ireland or from Great 
| Britain? If from the latter, were not 
|the Government bound in honour to do 
| something for the people of Great 
| Britain? The Government must re- 
member that their great majority might 
be dissipated, as the great majority of 
114, with which the Unionist Govern- 
ment started in 1886, was upset. Let 
the Government profit by that warning, 
and make a wise and discreet use of their 
majority in favour of those {who sent 
them back to power. 

On the return of Mr. SPEAKER, after 
the usual interval, 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) said the speech of the hon. Member 
for Stoke-upon-Trent illustrated the spirit 
which had alienated the Irish people 
from the Government of their country 
provided by that House. When the hon. 
Member complained of the time taken 
up with Irish matters in this House, he 
forgot that that was not the fault of the 
Trish Members and people ; but it was 
because their own Parliament had been 
taken away, and therefore the only thing 
left to them was to come here and 
endeavour to get their grievances re- 
dressed. In his opinion, unless this Bill 
was passed into law, it would be impos- 
sible during next winter to maintain 
‘order in various parts of Ireland. He, 
'therefore, cordially assented to the 
| Second Reading. 

*Mr. R. M. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) 
| approved of the Bill as a whole, but still 
‘he must admit, as the representative of 
an agricultural constituency, that there 
| Were blots in the Bill for which he hoped, 
in Committee, a remedy would be found. 
|He regretted that the right hon. Gen- 
'tleman had found himself unable to in- 
‘sert a provision dealing with those 
tenants who had fair rents fixed between 
1881 and 1886, because hardly anybody 
would deny that those rents, having 
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regard to the great fall in the price of 
agricultural produce, were now excessive 
rents. He could tell the House some facts 
relative to some rents in Ulster that came | 
before the Court, fixing a statutory term | 
within the last fortnight, notwithstand- 
ing the pendency of this Bill. In one of | 
these cases the old rent was £68 10s. ;| 
the judicial rent was fixed in 1881 at| 
£49 10s., and the other day, when | 
the rent for the second statutory term | 
was under consideration, the Court | 


Valuer reported that the fair rent, in| 


lieu of the judicial rent, should be £36. | 
In the second case, the old rent was| 
£40 6s., the judicial rent fixed in 1881 | 
was £24, and the Court Valuer reported | 
that the fair rent now should be £18—| 
25 per cent. reduction on the judicial | 
rent. In the third case the old rent 
was £57 9s. 8d. ; Judicial rent, £37 10s. ; | 
and the Court Valuer reported at £25. | 
In the fourth and last case the old rent | 
was £65 ; Judicial rent, £56 ; and Court 
Valuer’s Report, £37 10s. These figures | 
showed how important a question this was | 
tothe 240,000 tenants now waiting to| 
come into Court to have a second statu- | 


tory term fixed. The provision regarding | 
town parks had not received the appro- | 
bation of those interested in town parks | 
in Ireland, and he would appeal to the | 
Chief Secretary, when the Bill got into | 


Committee, to adopt a population | 
limit. Among town holders in small! 
villages and towns, who were not only | 
small shopkeepers in towns but also} 
farmers, and who had made the villages | 
what they were, a strong feeling existed | 
that they had been hardly dealt with in 
having their little farms, by means of | 
which they existed, placed outside the | 
purview of the Land Acts. The clause | 
dealing with improvements was regarded 
throughout Ulster as the most dangerous 
portion of the Bill ; and he would appeal 
to the Chief Secretary to introduce a 
clause similar to that in the Bill of the 
right hon. Member for Montrose, pro- | 
viding that in Ulster, unless the con- | 
trary were proved, the holding should be 
deemed to be subject to the Ulster 
tenant-right custom. Where that right | 
existed the difficult question of improve- | 
ments was settled. Lord Chancellor! 
Law, in Adams v. Dunseath, said :— | 

“The Ulster tenant with his custom has | 
nothing to do with the 4th section of the Act of 
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1870. He has the right to sell the 
holding, improvements and all, and for his 
absolute use.’” 


In many parts of Ulster the landowners 


denied the existence of the custom, and 


it was impossible to generally define what 
the custom was, its incidents varied so 
much. The Act of 1870 simply said that 
the usages prevalent in Ulster should be 
legal. He had had much experience of 
these land cases in Ulster, and in but few 
instances had: he met a landlord who 
could prove the execution of any im- 
provements. As to the Procedure Clause 
of the Bill, he knew of no landlord or 
tenant who approved of it. The valuers 
were to be sent down to inquire, and the 
parties were apparently to wrangle out 
the case before them; and then the 
matter was to come before the Land 
Commission, which would make a con- 
ditional order. The litigation between 
the parties would only be beginning 
then. Of course, if witnesses on both 
sides were to be heard on oath, it would 
greatly modify the objection to the 
clause. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Arxiysoy, London- 
derry, N.): A person who objects is to 
show cause against the conditional order, 
in the way every litigant in every court 
shows cause—by affidavit. 

*Mr. DANEsaid that that was exactly 
what he, as representing a great agri- 
cultural constituency, objected to. It 


| would mean that the tenant must adopt 
proceedings equivalent to the old Chan- 


cery proceedings. The tenants wished 


|the initial hearing to be in open court, 
|that the witnesses of both sides might 


be examined on oath, and the decision 


|of the Sub-Commissioner given there 


and then. As to the Purchase Clauses 
he had nothing to say, except to express 
his regret that the provisions for compul- 
sory purchase were limited to-encum- 
bered estates. The tenants in his con- 
stituency felt that they would get no 


advantage under this clause, because the 
| landords would not sell where the tenants 
|had always paid their rents. 


[Colonel 
Warina : ‘They are well satisfied.’’ | 


|The tenants in the hon. Member’s con- 


stituency might be well satisfied ; but 
those in his own constituency were very 
dissatisfied. He believed it was the 
object and desire of the Chief Secretary 
to pass the Bill. He hoped the right 
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hon. Gentleman would allow no con- | the Bill was disappointing. He would, 
sideration to force him to throw any| however, offer no opposition to the 
portion of it overboard. The Bill, as|Second Reading, in the hope that it 
it stood, was capable of being made an would receive in Committee that reyij- 
excellent Measure. It had a number of|sion which would make it of use to the 
blots, but there were none that could} tenants of Ireland. Take the question 
not be cured in Committee. If the Chief | of the statutory term. As the fixing of 
Secretary stood to his guns, and by pass- | the fair rents under the Act of 1881 had 
ing the Bill carried out the assurances of | been very slow, the present Bill would 
the Unionist Party to the loyalists of|only be of use to a small number of 
Ireland, he would receive the gratitude} tenants. The Chief Secretary, in intro- 
of those loyalists and go a long way—| ducing the Bill said :— 
but not the whole way—towards settling} |. j 
the Irish Land Question. bs It is no Moubt true that the rents fixed in 
= _, , | 1881-1887, if now fixed, would be fixed lower 
Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, 8.) | than the figures at which they now stand.” 
said the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Armagh had stated that the Bill| He hoped, therefore, that if an Amend- 
would take away the margin on which| ment were moved to enable all tenants 
the greater portion of the landlords in | to go into the Court to have their fair 
| 





Ireland lived. The advice he would) rents revised, the right hon. Gentleman 
tender the landlords of Ireland in the| would support it. The fall of prices of 
circumstances was to sell out to their|agricultural produce had been very ex- 
tenants and quit the country, and he/traordinary. The price of butter was 
could assure them that there would be| only 6d. or 7d. per lb. When the fair 
very little regret at their departure, for| rents were fixed between 1881 and 1887, 
they were to blame for the trouble and| the price was from a shilling to fourteen 
discontent in Ireland for the past cen-| pence a pound. Horses were unsaleable. 
tury. The hon. and gallant Gentleman} Oats were about 7s. a barrel or 6d. a 
also stated how loyal the landlords had| stone. Flax, in which Ulster men were 
always been to the Government. But|deeply interested, was almost unsale- 
he knew that the Joyalty of the land-|able. In fact, there seemed nothing for 
lords existed only so long as_ their} the farmers in the future but the work- 
pockets were left untouched. Liberal| house. In the barony of Farney, co. 
Governments had passed Bills to enable! Monaghan, 150 years ago, the land was 
the tenants to get fair rents fixed, and| 1s. per acre. It was now 30 times that 
every machinery that the landlords could} rent, the increased value having been 
possibly employ was used by them in| due to the improvements created by the 
order to prevent the tenants from avail-| tenants, and yet, when a paltry 25 per 
ing themselves of the laws passed by| cent. reduction was made in the rents, 
Parliament. The hon. and gallant|the landlords raised a ery of confisca- 
Member for North Armagh had talked|tion. Until Mr. Gladstone _ passed 
a great deal about the prosperity of Ire-|the Land Bill of 1881, the landlord 
land on account of the amount of money|had the power of fixing the rent, 
in the Savings Banks. He intended to|/and of charging anything he pleased. 
ask the Chief Secretary—though he did| It was only since then that the tenants 
not know he would get an answer—|/had had the privilege of entering the 
whether the right hon. Gentleman could} Land Courts and having fair rents fixed. 
tell him how much money was lent by| With regard to the cases of tenant and 
the banks to tenant-farmers in Ireland, | landlord being tried in Star Chamber, 
and also how much was due to the shop- they had had enough, he argued, of Star 
keepers by the tenant-farmers. If he| Chamber procedure. The ignorant tenant- 
got that return the real state of the| farmer, who had, perhaps, a very small 
tenant-farmers would be seen. The|farm, was not any match for a Land 
shopkeepers advanced seed and manure |Commissioner in a private chamber. He 
to the farmers ; but the rent office was| considered that the clause dealing with 
the first to get the money the farmers| this matter was a very bad one, and one 
made, and the shopkeepers had to wait| which should be expunged from the Bill. 
for years before their accounts were|The Attorney General for Ireland had 
cleared off. His constituents thought} spoken of showing cause if the rent was 
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not satisfactory to the tenant; but that 
meant that the unfortunate tenant- 
farmer must show cause in the superior 
courts, which was a costly business, and 
therefore that suggestion was absurd. 
He hoped the Attorney General would 
consider the matter with a view to ex- 
punging this clause. The present Govern- 
ment was no doubt a landlord Govern- 
ment, and the landlords of Ireland would 
have a great influence with them, and it 
was quite possible that the Commis- 
sioners who would be appointed would 
be anything but favourable towards the 
tenants. For that reason the greatest 
publicity in open court should be given 
to these cases. He objected to the with- 
drawal of cases from the County Court 
Judges in order to place them in the 
hands of the Commissioners. The land- 
lords of Ireland, seeing that the County 
Court Judges were rather unfavourable 
to them, withdrew a great many of their 
cases. The Commissioners made a reduc- 
tion of 21°52, and for leasehold tenancies 
24:7, whereas the County Court Judges 
made a reduction of 23:4, and for lease- 
hold tenancies 27:7. The landlords had 
withdrawn 10,374 cases out of 34,553. 
He should be sorry to see these cases 
taken from the County Court Judges 
and placed in the hands of Court Valuers 
and Sub-Commissioners. A large slice of 
the loaf with regard to the appointment 
of Commissioners would fall to the 
hangers-on of rent offices and the 
nominees of landlords. He understood 
that the leases of leaseholders of 99 
years would on expiry go with their 
improvements to the landlords. This, he 
thought, was very unfair, and he hoped 
the Government would see their way to 
expunge that part of the Bill. The 
tenant-farmers of Ireland were in a very 
bad plight at the present time, and he 
hoped the Government would try and 
make the Bill acceptable to them. 

*Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dublin 
Co., 8.) said that everyone who had 
listened to the Debate must congratulate 
themselves on having heard perhaps the 
most satisfactory Irish Debate that had 
taken place for the last ten years in the 
House of Commons, and it really looked 
as if the older Members of that House 
were going to have the joy of seeing an 
Irish Question settled in the Imperial 
Parliament upon its merits before they 
died. [Nationalist laughter.] He also 
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congratulated the hon. and Gallant 
Member for North Armagh, who spoke 
with high authority for the landlords of 
Ireland, on the extremely moderate tone 
of his speech. His own position was 
somewhat peculiar, as he was neither 
landlord nor tenant. But, as the Bill 
was not yet quite safe, he wished to add 
his appeal to the House-and the Govern- 
ment in favour of its passage. He would 
not go into the details, although he 
might perhaps be allowed to express a 
general approval of its provisions; he 
wished, also, to thank the Chief Secre- 
tary for the honest labour that he had be- 
stowed upon what was, he thought,the most 
difficult question that ever came before 
that House. It had been said that the 
Bill was unnecessarily complicated, but 
everybody who had studied the state of 
tenure in Ireland must be aware that it 
was absolutely impossible to introduce a 
non-contentious or simple Measure to 
deal with TIrish land. In fact, it 
seemed to be generally admitted that 
tenure in Ireland had got into such an 
inextricable muddle that purchase was 
the only way out. The two great ques- 
tions were—would the landlords sell, 
and would the tenants buy. He believed 
that, if the present. spirit evinced by 
Members representing all classes in Ire- 
land continued, the tenants would cer- 
tainly buy. He thought it would have 
been better perhaps if the Bill had pro- 
vided, instead of the highly ingenious, 
and on logical grounds entirely satisfac- 
tory, provision for the decennial reduc- 
tion of instalments, a uniform reduction 
to commence from the first payment. 
As to the question whether the landlords 
would sell, he did not believe that the 
landlords were as a rule very anxious to 
retain their property for its enjoyment. 
He used the term in the sense in which 
they spoke in Ireland of “ enjoying” bad 
health. [Zaughter.) They would, he 
thought, be very glad to be relieved of 
their properties if they could accomplish 
that without serious financial loss, and 
without, in many cases, the disappear- 
ance of the margin upon which they 
lived. The real difficulty was that the 
landlords were so heavily encumbered 
that they could not possibly sell 
unless they had some assistance. 
There was no doubt that family charges 
stood in a different position to loans 
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had reduced the income of landlords 
subject to such family charges ; and he 
thought that the Government ought to 
afford some sort of compensation. It 
might be said that injustice would be 
done to third parties, but they must 
have known what they were doing when 
stepping into the shoes of the original 
holders of such charges. That, however, 
was a matter which could easily be settled 
by the lawyers. There were other reasons 
why landlords should receive some con- 
sideration ; their properties were often 
held in trust, and they had to invest 
their money, and this took away a 
portion of the margin upon which they 
had to live. He did not think that hon. 
Members below the Gangway would all 
like to see the landlords of Ireland 
ruined ; he considered that it would be a 
very great calamity if the advantages of 
refinement, of education, and grace of 
life, and the traditions of an aristocracy 
were destroyed. [Laughter from Irish 
Members.| He was convinced that any 
country was all the poorer for the absence 
of an aristocracy. [Laughter, and 
Mr. Micnaet Davirr: ‘‘How about 
America?’’] There was a landowning 
class in America, and he referred the 
hon. Member to Henry George’s works 
on the relations existing between the 
American landowner and the American 
tenant, and asked him to consider if 
they were not less favourable to the 
latter class than those subsisting between 
Irish landowners and their tenants. 
He felt it would be far better for Ireland 
and in the long run for England if some 
compensation were given to the Irish 
landlords if it were felt desirable to expro- 
priate them. In the matter of the tithe 
rent he thought it should be extended to 
cases where dnal ownership existed. He 
desired, however, to take a broad view 
of the Bill. He had not great faith in 
legislative help alone for a country, but 
he knew that one of the greatest objects 
of the present Government was to restore 
so far as it could prosperity to Ireland. 
He himself had done what he could to 
assist in the promotion of self help by 
way of industrial undertakings. The 
Committee which had been formed to 
consider Irish questions had caused an 
examination to be made into the relations 
of nine European Governments with 
regard to the cultivation of the soil and 
those engaged in it, and the result of the 
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inquiries made had been to show that 
the success of agriculture in each of those 
nine countries was largeiy due to the 
existence of a peasant proprietary. They 
desired to see that prevail in Ireland, 
They were piedged in their election 
addresses to do what they could to bring 
Ireland into line with English prosperity 
and progress. He was aware that hon, 
Members opposite believed that nothing 
was to be got out of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment except by agitation. [ Jrash cheers. ] 
After that cheer he need not labour the 
point—|laughter|—but this he would 
say, agitation never cowed England into 
making concessions, but he admitted that 
over and over again agitation had called 
attention to real grievances—[renewed 
Irish cheers|— which would otherwise 
have been ignored, but when the agita- 
tion had called attention to those 
grievances, they had been remedied. 
|More Nationalist cheering.| But the 
present Government had nothing to fear ; 
for the first time since the Act of Union 
they had a Government which was able 
to do its duty to Ireland without the 
appearance of being compelled, They were 
afraid of the chances of the passing of 
the Bill; he did not consider that the 
suggestions of either Mr. Courtney or 
Mr. Timothy Healy would assist them 
in passing the Bill into law, but it did 
not follow that it would be lost if the 
issues could be narrowed by extra Par- 
liamentary discussion and negotiation. 
They ought to agree as to what portions 
were contentious and what portions were 
non-contentious. He believed the portion 
of the Bill which would not be missed 
if it were dropped was the sliding 
scale and automatic system for revising 
rents. He did not think that the system 
would be adopted if passed into law, and 
in that view he agreed with Mr. John 
Morley. It had been stated that there 
were only four or five contentious clauses 
in the Bill,and he believed that these could 
be easily disposed of ; and with that 
desire he hoped that the conciliatory tone 
which had already characterised the dis- 
cussion would continue. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] 
If they could narrow the issue, there was 
no reason why the Bill should not be 
got through in the ordinary way. Per- 
sonally, he felt it was of enormous 
importance to the prosperity of Ireland 
that the Bill should pass, and he earnestly 
hoped that the conciliatory tone which 
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had prevailed during the Debate would | doing justice to Ireland and of settling 
continue until the Measure was placed the Irish Question. Why was it the 


on the Statute-book. lp ae 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, bi pe ranag Bsa bo there 
said that the hon. Member for South | ee ee oe ee oe ee 
Dublin had expressed the hope that now, | settling the Irish Question and doing 
after the lapse of nearly a hundred years, | justice to Ireland at any date between 
the House would deal with this Irish Ques- | 1800 and the present day? Now, early 
tion upon its merits. That was nota very |in the evening, a very strange and un- 
large claim for an ardent supporter of usual course was given to the Debate by 
the Union to make. He thoroughly | the appeal which came from the Irish 
agreed with the hon. Member that an| Benches to allow the Debate to close 
Irish Question had never been dealt with | to-night. He would be very happy to 
on its merits. He rather inclined to the | consent to the Debate closing to-night if 
view which the hon. Member deprecated, | they had obtained from the Government 
that it would be dealt with in proportion | any guid pro quo for such a concession. 
to the amount of agitation. The hon.| Would the Government consent, for 
Member knew perfectly well that, if} instance, to refer the Bill to a Grand 
Ireland had been convulsed with crime| Committee? [‘Oh, oh!” and “No, 
and bloodshed, this Bill would not have|no!”] At an earlier stage of the dis- 
been put behind every other Measure in|cussion the Leader of the House ex- 
the Government programme. The hon. | pressed his readiness to discuss a Motion 
Gentleman proceeded to take what he} to refer the Bill to such a Committee, 
described as a broad view of this question | and then the right hon. Gentleman made 
What was his broad view? It was that|an observation which convinced him 
the people of Ireland would be exceed-| that the right hon. Gentleman had made 
ingly sorry to lose the landlords. He up his mind not to consent to anything 
was astonished to hear a man who pro-| of the sort. What was the use of dis- 
fessed to know Ireland express the view | cussing such a Motion? To his great sur- 
that the prospect of losing the landlords | prise, the hon. Member for South Dublin 
would excite very deep or widespread | expressed the hope that the Bill would 
regret amongst the Irish people. |not be referred to a Grand Committee. 

Mr. PLUNKETT: I had finished | To-night and to-morrow night had been 
speaking of the landlords when I spoke | allocated to the discussion of the Bill. 
of taking a broad view. | Would the Government give an under- 

Mr. DILLON - supposed the hon. | taking, if the Second Reading was agreed 
Member would therefore describe his|to now, that they would proceed with 
reference to the landlords as a narrow | the Committee stage forthwith ? [J/inis- 
view. The hon. Gentleman said the | terial cries of ‘‘ No, no !’’} For his part 
Irish landlords had always represented | he would rather carry on the discussion 
and did now represent education, and the | in Committee than on the Second Read- 
sweetness and refinement of life. The | ing. But if they gave up a night, were 
people of Ireland who lived under those they going to get nothing in return ? 
landlords thought they had never repre-| Were they to be relegated for the next 
sented anything of the kind. There | discussion to some indefinite period after 
might be a few honourable excep-|the Education Bill had been disposed 
tions, but it was felt that, as a class,|of? If so, it would be more consistent 
the landlords represented cruelty, harsh-| with their duty to their constituents 
ness and oppression, and the action of |to continue the Debate on the Second 
the House of Commons had over and/| Reading, futile as it might be. 
over again confirmed that view. The} THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
condition of Ireland during the last 96|SURY: I think the hon. Member’s 
years was a complete answer to the | request absolutely reasonable. [Mr. 
statement of the hon. Gentleman who James Lowrner : ‘‘ Monstrous !’’ | Two 
summed up in those words the philosophy | nights were set apart for the Second 
of Irish life. The hon. Member went| Reading of this Bill. If the Second 
on to say that this was the first oppor- | Reading finishes in one night, the second 
tunity that had been offered to the | night ought to be given for the Com- 
House of Commons since the Union of | mittee stage. 

| 
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Mr. DILLON said he was very glad 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement. It would very much curtail 
the remarks he wished to make. 
felt bound to reply to some observations 


made with reference to himself by the | 


right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman charged him with indirectly 
obstructing the Land Bill, and with de- 
scribing the Bill as a sham and a fraud 
which the Government had no honest in- 
tention of passing. As regarded the first 
of these charges, it was absolutely un- 
founded. 


Bill he was indirectly obstructing the 
Trish Land Bill. He opposed, and 
would continue to oppose, the Rates 
Bill, because he considered it a Measure 


which robbed Ireland of £300,000 or | 


£400,000 a year. With whom lay the 
responsibility for putting the Rates Bill 
before the Land Bill, which was much 
more urgent? To tella Member that 
he was not entitled to oppose a Bill to 
which he honestly and sincerely objected 


because he might be charged with ob- | 


structing another Bill behind it was an 
old trick which would be perfectly well 
understood. 


Treland to denounce his conduct if they 


believed it to be wrong. 
length and breadth of Ireland, even 
from the supporters of the hon. Member 
for Waterford himself, not a single word 
of denunciation of his action on the 
Rates Bill had come. 
any man to go before an Irish audience 
and debate the question with him. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: T will 
come with you any time you like. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. DILLON : Will the hon. Mem- 
ber come down to my constituency ? 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND : 
the hon. 
[La ughter. ] 

Mr. DILLON, proceeding, said he 
could not agree that the questions they 
had to discuss were questions of detail. 
He would mention the main points on 
which the Bill failed to satisfy the de- 
mand of the Irish people. First, there 
was the question of the statutory term. 
The shortening of the statutory term and 
the breaking of the statutory term 
would afford immediate relief to a body 
of between 200,000 and 300,000 tenants, 
whose rents had been proved by the 


Gentleman come to mine? 
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He | 


It was monstrous to say that | 
because he opposed the English Rates | 


It was for the people of | 


But from the | 


He challenged | 


Will | 
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|recent judgments of the Courts to be 
enormously excessive. What had been 
the experience of the few tenants whose 
statutory terms had expired? Reduc- 
tions of the old judicial rents that 
varied from 20 to 40 per cent. And as 
| the rents fixed in 1882, 1883 and 1884 
were higher than the rents fixed in 1881, 
we may reasonably assume that there are 
multitudes of cases at present in Ireland 
| where the statutory rents are 40 or 50 
per cent. over the fair rents. Were they 
going to say that that was a question of 
detail? When they knew that evic- 
tions were going on at the rate of 2,000 
'a year in Ireland, the House would 
understand the enormous magnitude of 
this cruel injustice. Under the head of 
improvements there were a great num- 
|ber of points none of which could be 
dismissed as matters of detail. There 
were, in the first place, the questions of 
protecting the tenants’ improvements 
and of presumption. Then there were 
the questions of the Ulster custom and 
of bringing in future tenants under the 
Act—a point that affected a consider- 
able body of tenants who had been un- 
justly deprived of their rights by the 
‘* Eviction-made-easy’’ Clause of the 
Act of 1887 ; the question of arrears, of 
the right of pre-emption, the repeal of 
the ‘‘ Eviction-made-easy ’’ Clause, and 
of the evicted tenants. All these ques- 
tions excited the keenest possible interest 
in Ireland, and involved large matters 
of principle. He should like to say that 
the clauses dealing with the evicted 
|tenants were a great advance and 
improvement upon anything a Conserva- 
|tive Government had yet proposed on 
this issue. Some Amendments were 
required to make them really effective, 
but the matter could not be dismissed as 
one of insignificant detail. It was one 
of very great importance. The second 
charge made against him by the First 
Lord of the Treasury was that he had 
denounced the Bill as a sham and a 
fraud, and that he had said he did not 
believe the Government really meant to 
pass it. In all these matters the con- 
text of one’s speech should always be 
taken. What he said was that it was a 
great comprehensive Bill put forward by 
the Government as a final settlement of 
\the Irish Land Question—that was the 
| declaration of the Chief Secretary—and 
loa went on to say that, having carefully 
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studied the unbiassed and uninfluenced | purchase until a basis had been first de- 
opinion of the farmers of Ireland of all|termined in the shape ofa fair rent. 
sections, he regarded the Bill, if put ‘That view was also borne out and en- 
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forward as a settlement of the Irish|forced by the declaration of the Irish 
Question, as a sham and a fraud, and he landlords, which was published in The 
stood by those words. 


It was no settle- | | Times. The one great obstacle which 


ment of the Irish Land Question, and it|lay in the path of the scheme of pur- 
was in that sense that he used the w ords | chase, of the policy of which all parties 
‘‘a sham and a fraud.’’ In the same] were agreed, was the uncertainty of the 
speech he said there were many clauses | rental, and until they satisfied the 
of the Bill which they could pass, and | people that they got their land at a fair 
which he desired to see passed into law | rent, there would always be an inclina- 
—such as Clauses 6, 7, 8, 10, a portion | tion on the part of tenants to hang back 
of 12, a great many of the Purchase | and not to come to terms of purchase, 
Clauses, and the Evicted Tenants’ |and he did not think that the people, 
Clauses—even in their present shape, if) having had previous experience, were 
they failed to amend them. He be- | unwise in taking up that position. 
lieved that the words he used, in the} There was not a Member on_ those 
sense he had explained to the House, | Benches who was not, at the present 
expressed the deliberate judgment of the moment, deluged with applications from 
people of Ireland. The resolution passed | | all the purchasers under previous Land 
by the Presbyterian Synod put in some-| Acts, imploring him to take that oppor- 
what more polite and Parliamentary tunity of pressing upon the Government 
language the feeling he had expressed the necessity of giving them some relief 
in briefer and somewhat rougher lan-| from the intolerable burdens which had 
guage. He was entirely in favour, and|been placed on their shoulders under 
had been all along, of bringing this Bill, |those Acts. He submitted, in conclu- 
into Committee as soon as_ possible, and| |sion, that until fair rent was arrived at 


of amending it if they could succeed in| 
doing so ; but if they 


people of Ireland had set their hearts, 
then he thought the Government would 
find an expression of feeling from them | 
which would leave them in no doubt as 
to what they thought of the Bill. He| 
had always distinguished between the | 
Tenure and the Purchase Clauses of the| 
Bill, and, though there were some 
matters which he would ‘like to see 
amended, he recognised that the Pur- 
chase Clauses were a great improvement 
in the law. 


that, to a very great extent, 
were in common agreement. 
Trish tenant and the Irish landlord 
wanted to get all the cash they could out 


of the British Exchequer. That 


the Bill had commanded a large amount 
of assent from the Irish tenants. 


failed in passing | 
any of the Amendments on which the | 


There was this peculiarity | t 
in dealing with purchase in Ireland—| 
the in-| 
terests of the landlords and the tenants | 
The com- | 
mon ground was this—that both the| 


was | 
the reason why the purchase portion of | 


On | 
the other hand the Irish tenants, par-| 


in Ireland, they would not have a 
thoroughly successful scheme of purchase 
carried out. 
| Mr. SMITH-BARRY (Hunts, 8.) 
| said the landlords in Treland disliked the 
Bill very much. They believed it went 
| much further than such a Bill ought to, 
}and in the south and west of Treland 
they considered that the Bill, if passed 
|as now drafted, would mean little less 
ithan ruin to them. He did not wish 
|to raise any unnecessary obstacle to the 
passing of the Bill, but he strongly pro- 
tested against the Committee stage being 
taken to-morrow and the opponents of 
the Bill therefore not having time to put 
down Amendments which they con- 
sidered essential. The First Lord of the 
Treasury said that, after the Second 
Reading of the Bill, the Committee stage 
‘of the Education Bill would be taken. 
That, it was thought, would occupy con- 
siderable time, which would afford ample 
opportunity to prepare the Amendments 
which were absolutely essential if the 
Bill was to be anything like fair or just 
to the landlords of Ireland. He agreed 


ticularly in the province of Ulster, had | with the right hon. Member for Mont- 
in innumerable resolutions declased that | rose that the Bill would cause con- 
they were not inclined to goon w —— litigation ; and under the rule 
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as to procedure contained in the Bill, 
the rents of the landlords would be cut 
down unfairly and unjustly, causing 
ruin to them. No one doubted that the 
Chief Secretary had done his best to 
introduce a Bill which would be fair and 
just to all parties, but the landlords, 
who had the advice of many leading 
lawyers acquainted with the working of 
the Sub-Commissions, assured them that 
the clauses of the Bill would work out 
differently from what the Chief Secre- 
tary anticipated. His right hon. Friend 
was anxious that purchase should take 
place as largely as possible under the 
Bill. But the more he gave the tenants 
and the more rents were cut down, the 
less the chance of his purchase proposals 
being carried out. He did not say that 
purchase was a bad thing, but he him- 
self, like many landlords, was not par- 
ticularly keen about purchase. They 
did not want to leave the country, but to 
remain in it. They did not want to be 
parted from their properties if they could 
help it. He strongly protested against 
their being rushed into Committee on the 
Bill without having time to prepare 
Amendments which were essential unless 
grievous wrong was inflicted on the land- 
lords of Ireland. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Tur FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY wished to make an explanation of 
his former remarks during the speech of 
the hon. Member for East Mayo. If 
the Second Reading were concluded on 
the first of the two nights allotted to the 
Bill, it would be a pity that the second 
night should be wasted. The fact, also, 
that if the Committee stage were taken 
to-morrow, those who wished to prepare 
Amendments they considered essential 
would not have time to do so was also 
worthy of consideration. There was a 
simple method of reconciling these diffi- 
culties. He suggested that to-morrow 
they should deal with the parts of the 
Bill which were not seriously conten- 
tious. The plea that time had not been 
allowed to prepare Amendments con- 
sidered essential should also be indul- 
gently heard. He was told on good 
authority that there were not more than 
three or four important points with 
which the representatives of the land- 
lords desired to deal, or many which 
hon. Members opposite desired to dis- 
cuss. So it was manifest that there was 
much common ground on which there 


Mr. Smith-Barry. 


{COMMONS} 
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would be no serious opposition, and he 
imagined, therefore, there would be no 
objection to taking the Bill at short 
notice. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said he objected 
for one. 

Mr. CARSON said every section re- 
quired some amendment. 

Mr. DILLON suggested that the 
Irish Estimates might be taken to- 
morrow, and Friday devoted instead to 
the Committee stage of the Bill. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said that he was much obliged to 
the hon. Gentleman for his suggestion, 
which offered a way out of the difficulty 
they found themselves in. He certainly 
had not thought of the course which the 
hon. Member had suggested. The sug- 
gestion was a good one, and he was 
quite willing to adopt it. With the 
permission of the House, he would move 
that the Committee upon the Bill should 
be fixed for Friday next, as an exception 
to the rule for taking Supply on Fridays, 
and weuld propose that Supply should 
be taken to-morrow when the Irish Esti- 
mates would come on for discussion. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Of course 
the right hon. Gentleman is assuming 
that the Motion of the hon. Member 
for North Louth to refer the Bill toa 
Standing Committee on Law will be 
unsuccessful. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : Certainly ; I am assuming that 
to be the case. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said he 
wished to know at once whether it 
was to be understood that under no 
circumstances was the Bill to be sent to 
a Committee upstairs. He wished to be 
quite sure upon the point. If the Bill 
were to go before a Committee of the 
Whole House he should be willing to 
assent to it being read a Second time, 
but he should like to know clearly 
whether that was the course which the 
Government proposed should be adopted. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY : Yes, Sir. 
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Bill read a Second time. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY moved :— 


That the Bill be referred to the Standing 
Committee on Law and Courts of Justice, and 
Legal Procedure. 
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He said that in proposing that the] 
Committee stage of the Bill should be! 
taken before a Committee of the Whole | 
House on Friday next, the right hon. | 
Gentleman was undoubtedly actuated by | 
a good intention, and with the object of 
proceeding with the Bill. He made no, 
complaint whatever of the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman to refer the) 
Bill to a Committee of the Whole House | 
rather than to a Standing Committee. 
Of course, until hon. Members saw the 
Amendments which would be placed 
upon the Paper by Friday, they could 
not say whether the Committee stage of 
the Bill could be disposed of in the 
compass of an ordinary sitting of the 
Committee or not, or whether it ought to 
be sent before a Grand Committee. His | 
own intention was to do everything he 
could to enable the Government to pass 
the Bill. He confessed, however, that. 
from what he knew of the views of hon. 
Members opposite, that the Bill would be 
allowed to pass. The Measure was 
brought in by the Government of the 
day and the landlord party, who had a 
majority of 150 in that House, had also 
the whole House of Lords at their back. 
Of course, when the Bill emerged from | 
the House of Lords Irish Members would 
know what wes the low water mark of 
the landlord party on this question. }|He 
asked the Government for an assurance 


that they would not be parties to send- | 
ing this Bill up to the House of Lords | 
for the Purchase clauses of it only to be | 


accepted. In that case he should cer- 
tainly regard the Measure as a fraud. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
The hon. Gentleman must confine his 
observations to the Motion he is making. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY 
should, of course, bow to the ruling of 
the right hon. Gentleman in the Chair, 


but his object was to explain the reason 
why he desired to send the Bill to*a 


Committee upstairs in place of allowing 
it to come before a Committee of the 
Whole House. A whole string of 
Amendments were about to be placed 


upon the Paper in reference to this Bill | 
by the hon. Member for Trinity College 


and the hon. Member for North Armagh 
—just as a conjurer produced yards of 
tape from his mouth. 


Bill should be taken before a Committee 
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| Members 


said that he| 


He wished that! 
the Government would give them an) 
assurance that if they agreed that the| 
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of the Whole House it should be an 
effective Committee and that they would 
pass the Bill this Session. Would the 
right hon. Gentleman leave this Motion 
to the judgment of the House? It was 
not an unreasonable demand that he 
should leave the Motion to the unbiassed 
judgment of the House. The whole 
Opposition was in favour of expediting 
the Government Bill and sending it to 
the quicker tribunal. It was a luxury 
the right hon. Gentleman ought to 
wallow in. On his own side of the 
House the right hon. Gentleman must 
have a number of sincere admirers, and 
to these he appealed to support him in 
his administration of the Bill and in his 
efforts to use the forces of the Opposition 
to drive forward a Government Bill. 
The landlord party might assert that 
they ought to have the attention of the 
full House of Commons ; but that was 
absurd ; English Members did not care 
a dump about the details of Irish 
Measures. Then the landlords had the 
House of Lords at their back, and it 
would do them justice. The hon. 
for Armagh and_ Trinity 
College need not fear that the House of 
Lords would do its duty. The Bill would 
come back from that House with a 
number of Amendments made by noble 
Lords in that ancient assembly ; and 
they would have the House of Commons 
at this disadvantage, that all the Amend | 
ments would have to be dealt with at 
one stage in the month of August, when 
the Irish Members would be at the mercy 
of the Government. 


Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (West- 


;meath, S.) seconded the Motion. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: If I rightly understand the 


hon. and learned Gentleman, he requests 


me to say that, although I may have an 
opinion, I am not to act upon it ; but I 
cannot reconcile such a course with the 
duty of the Leader of the House in the 
general conduct of Parliamentary busi- 
ness. I am afraid, therefore, in shortly 
stating my views on this question, I 
must ask those who in general act with 
me, if they can reconcile it with their 
conscience to go into the same Lobby 
with the Government. I may frankly 
state that at one time I hoped the Bill 
would be regarded, on the whole, as one 
of a non-controversial character; I 
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hoped there would be no clause in it 
which any section of the House would 
regard as of such a serious character that 
it would be improper to withdraw it 


from a Committee of the Whole House. | 


These hopes have been disappointed. I 
find, as is sufficiently evident from the 
Debate to-night, that those who have 
some knowledge of the landlords’ position 
in Ireland take a much stronger view 
than is warranted by the facts upon a 
single clause of the Bill ; and they are 
opposed to the suggestion that it should 
be sent to a Grand Committee. The 


question, therefore, is whether the House 


ought or ought not, in the face of that 
opposition, to insist that the Bill should 
be sent upstairs. I feel, with a force 
increasing almost every day, that the 
machinery of a Grand Committee, 
although most valuable, is a very delicate 
instrument, an instrument we are very 
I have watched 


near spoiling. with 


some misgiving the proceedings of Grand 
Committees and the subsequent Report 
stages of Measures which were obviously | 


of a kind that ought to be sent to 
Grand Committees ; and I am therefore 
the more anxious that we should not 


overstrain the machinery, that we should | 
not send to Grand Committees questions | 


which divide parties, which affect great 
interests, which touch perennial contro- 
versies, which deeply stir the hearts and 
affect the interests of large classes. 
only test of what those questions are is 
the attitude taken with regard to them 
by the classes concerned. It is quite 
evident from what has passed to-night, 
and from what everybody is acauainted 
with as a matter of common knowledge, 
that those interested in the ownership of 
land in Ireland feel that they are much 
safer in a discussion in Committee of the 
Whole House than in a discussion in 
Grand Committee. They may be wrong; 
my own personal view in this case is 
that they are mistaken ; but it is their 


opinion, and, that being their opinion, I! 


do not think it consistent with my duty 
to force upon them a method of consider- 


First Lord of the Treasury. 


{COMMONS} 


The | 


| constrained to pursue is one that will 
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jing this Bill to which they object. [ 
| hope it will be clear that I am acting in 
| accordance with settled principles, which, 
I trust, will always animate the Leader 
|of the House to whichever Party he 
belongs, and which, I believe, are abso- 
_lutely essential to be maintained unless 
the whole system of Grand Committees 
is to break down. The question remains, 
will the rejection of the Motion of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman seriously 
imperil the progress of the Bill? Iam 
disposed to think it will not have that 
effect. We have seen in the course of 
the present Session Bills absolutely with- 
out any Party complexion that have 
passed the Grand Committee, and yet in 
the Report stage have taken, I will not 
say as long as they took in Committee, 
but certainly a much longer time than 
they would have been expected to take 
had the Committee stage been taken in 
the Whole House. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
I understand that the Gentlemen on this 
side of the House who entertain a great 
mistrust of certain portions of the Bill 
will confine their opposition to the few 
points in which they feel the Bill does 
touch unfairly interests in which they 
are vitally concerned. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
I believe they will carry out that inten- 
tion, and if hon. Gentlemen opposite 
| who represent the occupiers will follow 
the example, I believe the Committee as 
well as the Report stage may be got 
through the House in not much longer 
time than the Report stage alone would 
take if the Bill were sent to a Grand 
Committee. Everybody knows that if 
the House insists on discussing the Bill 
in detail it cannot pass this Session. It 
would be mere hypocrisy on my part to 
contend that there is a very large margin 
of time for the discussion of the Bill ; 
but I do not believe a very large margin 
of time is required, and, therefore, 
though I feel constrained to reject the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and though I reject it with regret, 
'I do not believe that the course I feel 
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seriously imperil the passing of the 
Measure into law. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’} 
Mr. J. MORLEY : I have heard the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
with great regret, and all the more 
because he has not concealed from the 
House that, in his own personal view, 
with all his experience behind him, the 
proper way of dealing with this Bill 
would be to send it to a Grand Com- 
mittee, were it not for a particular 
section which feels, rightly or wrongly, 
its interests to be endangered if the Bill 
were sent to a Grand Committee. It 
cannot be that the right hon. Gentleman 
wishes us to accept the principle, or 
rather the limitation of a principle, that 
where there is a small group of gentle- 


men [ Cheers. | 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
[ ‘‘ Hear, 


SURY : 
hear !”’ 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Quite true. I do 
not wish to minimise the extent of the 
interest ; but to hold that where a small 
group insists that a Bill shall not be 
submitted to a Grand Committee, though 
the finding of the Grand Committee 
would afterwards come before the House, 
the whole of the machinery of Grand 
Committees which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would desire to resort to shall be 
set aside, is a very serious proposition to 
propound. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] As to 
the group referred to, I cannot conceive 
that in the Grand Committee on Law, 
properly constituted, if their object is 
fair, serious, deliberate, and minute 
argument, they would be in any degree 
at a disadvantage. What would happen 
in Committee of the Whole House 1— 
and that I am afraid is the reason which 
makes them prefer a Committee of the 
Whole House. In Committee of the 
Whole House a few Gentlemen opposite 
will discuss the Measure seriously, but 
when defeated in argument they will 
expect the support of English and Scotch 
Members of their Party who will 
come into the House when the Divi- 
sion bell is rung. In Grand Committee 

VOL. XLI. [rourtH serizs.] 
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it will be more difficult for them to 
arrange matters in that way, and there 
will be more chance of obtaining a close 
discussion of the various minute issues 
arising on this Bill. As far as the 
interests of hon. Members representing 
the landlords are genuine interests, 
capable of being sustained by serious 
argument, I believe they would have a 
better chance of due consideration in 
Grand Committee than in Committee of 
the Whole House. I was struck by the 
statement of the Leader of the House 
that if there was to be much discussion 
in detail the Bill could not pass through 
Committee of the House. I can only 
repeat that, in my opinion, if there ever 
was a Bill which demanded much dis- 
cussion this Bill is one of that kind. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’?] Why have the Land 
Acts hitherto so often proved inopera- 
tive? Because not sufficient attention 
has been given to points of detail. 
When we consider what issues hang 
upon single phrases in this Bill, it is 
impossible to hold that much discussion 
can be avoided or ought to be avoided, 
and the reason why I shall support the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth is that those points can_be 
more closely and sincerely discussed in 
Grand Committee. I should be the last 
man to support any proposal which in 
my opinion would bring procedure by 
Grand Committee into disrepute and 
endanger that piece of our machinery. 
The right hon. Gentleman has said that 
the test to apply when this procedure is 
proposed to be resorted to is the attitude 
of the parties concerned. I cannot 
allow that to be a sound test of the 
propriety of resorting to a Grand Com- 
mittee, for I do not believe that the 
occasion will ever arise when there will 
not be a small group of Members who 
will resist this method of procedure. 
CotoneL SAUNDERSON said that 
his experiences of Grand Committees 
was that it was extremely difficult to get 
such Committees together. If this Bill 
were referred to a Grand Committee, 
2E 
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those who represented the landlord in- 
terest would be confronted with this 
difficulty ; the few gentlemen represent- 
ing that interest would attend, as would 
also the many gentlemen of undoubted 
ingenuity who represented the other side, 
but there would be great difficulty in 
inducing the English and Scotch Mem- 
bers to attend. In debating, therefore, 
in Grand Committee the very difficult 
legal points which would arise, the re- 
presentatives of the landlord interest 
would be placed at a great disadvantage. 
They would be confronted by the hon. 
Member for North Louth and other 
gentlemen of great ability and ingenuity 
in legal affairs, whereas 
Members who were worth anything upon 
which they would be able to call, would 
probably be in the Law Courts. [ Zaugh- 


ter.| A Measure of this kind was so | 


intricate, so technical, that it was im- 
possible for a layman, in arguing on a 
minute point in a clause, to see how the 


phraseology might have been affected by | 
some legal decision given in the Law| 


Courts in Ireland. It would be most 


unfair and unjust that a great Measure | 


of Imperial importance such as this— 
only second in importance to the great 
Act of 188l—which might affect for 
years the condition of Ireland and the 


relations between landlord and tenant— | 
should be discussed in Grand Committee | 
—a body which he thought was unfit to 


deal with it. 

Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM (Dover) 
supported the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Louth. 
said that this was a Measure of Imperial 
importance and cast in a great mould. 
That was true; but it had been con- 
ceded earlier in the Debate, that through- 
out it was an amending Bill. [ Opposi- 
tion cheers.| It was a budget of little 
Bills, each of which amended some great 
Imperial Measure of the past, and in 
the principles of the great Imperial Mea- 
sures of the past they were all agreed, 
or, at all events, they all acquiesced in 
them. There was no one so bold as to 

Colonel Sawnderson. 


{COMMONS} 


all the legal | 


The last speaker | 
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say that there was any chance of repeal- 
ing the Land Act of 1881. If the 
House accepted the fact of that Act, ag 
well as the facts of the Ashbourne Acts 
of 1885 and 1888, and the Land Pur- 
chase Act of 1891, then he maintained 
that the present Bill was merely a num- 
| ber of clauses designed by the Chief 
| Secretary in order to give precision and 
|efficacy to those Acts which the Con. 
| servative Party had either passed them. 
| selves or acquiesced in when passed by 
|the other side. It was a position of 





|being able to amend a number of Acts 


in the past at a time when they hada 
consensus of opinion in favour of certain 
Amendments. They had never had as 
had been said, such a situation within 
the memory of the younger Members of 
'the House within the last 15 years. 
That was the position, and the key of it 
was held by his hon. and gallant friend 
and those who acted with him, not 
because of the strength of their prin- 
ciples, but because of the validity of their 
claim to compensation. His hon. and 
gallant Friend had entertained the 
House with his wit and vivacity but the 
part of his speech which was directed 
to a criticism of the Bill was contained 
|in a very few sentences. In extent, it 
was confined to the 4th Clause, and it 
amounted merely to a charge of obstruc- 
tion against the legal drafting of that 
clause. For his own part, he owned 
| that that clause was a very obscure piece 
|of English. The punctuation of it was 
'a nightmare. [ZLaughter.] Yes, but 
where was this section most likely to be 
| best unravelled ? In full Committee or 
'in Grand Committee? His hon. and 
gallant Friend said that in this House 
you ring the bell and your friends drop 
in and vote for you. He was not at all 
sure that that was the case when they 
were dealing with an obscure sub-section 
in one clause in a Bill. If they did not 
know what was the intention of the 
Chief Secretary, then he did not know 
how they should vote. If they did know 
his intention they would vote here pre- 
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cisely as they would in Committee up- 
stairs. 


either side, and the two teams each try 
to hit the bull’s-eye ; but down here the 
time was wasted by a number of people 
who were never likely to hit the bull’s- 
eye at all. [Laughter.| Theonly merit 
of discussion in full Committee of the 
House was in order to give time for the 
formation of opinion upon principles, and 
also, if it was not revealing the secrets 
of the prison-house, in order to insure 
that the Bill would take up an adequate 
portion of the Parliamentary Session. 
[Laughter.| The alternatives were whe- 
ther the Bill should run parallel] to the 
Education Bill, or whether it should 
come afterwards. The Leader of the 
House said it was madness to put so 
efficient a block as the Land Bill before 
the Education Bill. But in the Land 
Bill there was no question of principle 
at stake, or rather there was a consensus 
of opinion that a Bill embodying certain 
principles ought to be passed this Ses- 
sion. They had only to decide whether 
it should be done upstairs or downstairs 
at the end of the Education Bill—that 
was, whether it should be done at all. 
And this was admittedly a golden oppor- 
tunity for doing something. No one 
could read the history of Ireland without 
seeing that Irish politics were subject to 
arhythm. The tide flowed in and out ; 
and now, when it was out, was the time 
for building permanent works of defence 
against its inroads. And yet the House 
was not to give effect to its thought 
because the hon. and gallant Member 
thought that he would get a more favour- 
able audience in the House than in the 
Grand Committee. He sincerely be- 
lieved that his hon. and gallant Friend 
was mistaken. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): I only rise to make a 
few observations on this Motion as it 
affects the business of the House. I 
understand the proposed arrangement of 
business is this—that to-morrow we are 
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The only difference was that | 
upstairs you had expert marksmen on | 
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to take Irish Estimates, on Wednesday 
a private Bill, on Thursday the Educa- 
tion Bill, and on Friday the Committee 
stage of this Bill. Such an arrangement 
of business—like a tesselated pavement, 
with a bit of one thing here and a bit of 
another thing there—cannot lead to the 
transaction of any business at all. 
[Cheers.| What we are determining 
now by this Motion is whether this Bill 
is or is not to go through this Session. 
[Cheers.| Everybody knows that if this 
Bill is dealt with in Committee of the 
Whole House, it will not, cannot, and is 
not intended to pass. [Cheers.] Of 
course, if the Government undertake 
that under all circumstances the Bill 
shall go through, it will alter the situa- 
tion. But what is the use of our going 
into Committee on the Bill for a single 
day on Friday, and then taking the 
Education Bill, which must last for 
many weeks? [Cheers. | 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : The right hon. Gentleman was 
not in the House at the time. I pointed 
out that there never was or could have 
been a suggestion of taking the Educa- 
tion Bill on Friday, because that day is 
given to Supply. But there was a sug- 
gestion from the Irish Members that 
Friday’s Supply should be taken to- 
morrow, and the Committee stage of this 
Bill on Friday. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman that this 
discussion of the arrangement of business 
does not seem to be material to the 
Motion before the House. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : My argument 
is only this. That to take this Bill upon 
Friday and then to go on to another 
great subject on Monday is a method 
that cannot tend to the carrying of the 
Bill. Everyone must know that the 
question at stake on this Vote is whe- 
ther this Bill shall pass ; for it cannot 
pass in Committee of the Whole House. 
The Leader of the House, with a great 
majority behind him, holds the opinion 
that it ought to go to the Grand Com- 
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mittee. He has the power to take the 
course which he thinks right, and yet he 
will not take that course. [Cheers. | 

Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Ido not think the right hon. 
Gentleman heard my speech. He must 
not misrepresent me in that way. I 
said it would be the right course except 
for certain Parliamentary conditions 
which I specified, and which are not ful- 
filled. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’] 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I was just 
going to say that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in his own opinion, thought 
the course would be right, but that 
there were certain Parliamentary 
interests opposed to it. But what 
are those Parliamentary interests ? 
These Parliamentary interests are the 
interests of a particular section—{ cries 
of ‘Who ?’’|—and I say that the in- 
terests of this small section, namely, the 
landlords of Ireland, should not be 
allowed to prevail against the general 
interests. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Let us 


understand that upon this vote we are 
really determining whether this Bill is 


or is not to become law this Session. It 
is quite obvious that those who desire 
the Bill to become law will vote for the 
Motion of my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Louth ; and those who 
do not wish it to become law, and who 
do not care whether or not it becomes 
law, will vote against it. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) said that the Leader of the 
House, even if he wished it, had not at 
his disposal the Parliamentary time 
necessary to the proper consideration of 
the Bill in Committee. The Land Bill 
of 1881 required 40 days in Committee. 
Then there was the Education Bill. 
The Education Bill of 1870 took 17 or 
18 days in Committee. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : No; only nine days. 

Mr. DALZIEL thought the right 
hon. Gentleman was mistaken on that 
point. But it was reported that the 
Government had decided to drop impor- 
tant parts of the Education Bill ; and if 
the Government had arrived at that 
decision it would materially affect the 
prospects of the Land Bill passing into 


Sir W. Harcourt. 
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law during the present Session. He 
would therefore like to know how many 
days the right hon. Gentleman was pre- 
pared to give to the Committee stage of 
the Land Bill. 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : I would advise the hon. Gen 
tleman not to attach too much impor- 
tance to absolutely unauthorised rumours. 
[ Cheers. | 

Mr. DALZIEL: Are they unfounded 
also? [Cries of ‘‘ Order !’’] 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : And I would say, in the second 
place, that I have never heard of any 
such pledge being asked of any Govern- 
ment in regard to any Bill. (Cheers. ] 
I do not think it would be desirable or 
in accordance with precedent that we 
should state to the House that so many 
days, quite irrespective of the contingen- 
cies, chances, and changes of the Parlia- 
mentary situation, should be given toa 


Bill. [ Cheers. | 


Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.), 
who spoke amid cries of ‘‘ Divide,” 
asked what the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone was going to do in regard to this 
Motion? Surely, if the Bill went toa 
Grand Committee it might be taken for 
certain that it would be passed into law, 
and if not that it would not be passed. 
He was greatly disappointed with the 
standpoint taken by the Leader of the 
House ; he thought they had seen some 
signs recently that he was going to exer- 
cise a sterner discipline with regard to 
his followers, but now he had confessed 
that because a small band were hostile to 
this Bill he could not exercise his own 
judgment with regard to it. He sug- 
gested that the interests of this section, 
whether important or not, would be 
discussed much more fairly upstairs. He 
hoped the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone would explain his position. 
[Nationalist cries of ‘‘ Russell.’’ ] 


The House divided :— Ayes, 92; 
Noes, 153.—(Division List, No. 226.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY asked the Chief 
Secretary whether they would have on 
Friday next the entire of the substantial 
Amendments. 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR could not | the 3lst day of March 1897, for the Salaries 
undertake to put the whole of the Gov- | anb Expenses of the Police Courts of London 


ernment Amendments upon the Paper | and Sheerness, 


a2 | 4, That a sum, not exceeding £40,927, be 
by Friday. He would, h owever, pur granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
them down as soon as possible. necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
| in course of payment during the year ending on 
| the 31st day of March 1897, for the Salaries of 
| the Commissioner and Assistant Commissioners 
| of the Metropolitan Police, and of the Receiver 
|for the Metropolitan Police District, the Pay 
| and Expenses of Officers of Metropolitan Police 
| employed on special duties, and the Salaries and 
| Expenses of the Inspectors of Constabulary. 


Glasgow Parliamentary Divisions Bill, 


Bill committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House for Friday. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till 


morrow. 


To- 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


BOYNE NAVIGATION TRANSFER 
(RE-COMMITTED) BILL. | 


Considered in Committee, and reported, | 
without Amendment; to be read the) 
Third time to-morrow. | 

| 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) BILL. 


Further Proceeding on consideration, | 
as amended (by the Standing Committee), | 
deferred till Monday 22nd June. 


SUPPLY [5ru JUNE.] 
Resolutions reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS ESTIMATES 1896-7. 


| 


CLASS III. | 


1. That a sum, not exceeding £5,263 be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum | 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come | 
incourse of payment during the year ending | 
on the 3lst day of March 1897, for the Salaries | 
and Expenses of the Office of the Land Registry. | 


2. That a sum, not exceeding £20,000, be | 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum | 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1897, for the Salaries 
and Expenses connected with the County 
Courts. 


3. That a sum, not exceeding £2,800, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
im course of payment during the year ending on 
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Resolutions agreed to. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES 

(IRELAND) BILL. 

Committee deferred till 
22nd June. 


Monday 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 


day. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs. 


| day. 


EDUCATION BILL, 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS (WHIPPING) 
BILL [a.t.] 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 


Further Proceeding on consideration, 
as amended (by the Standing Committee), 
deferred till Thursday. 


GLASGOW PARLIAMENTARY 
DIVISIONS BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 


Clause 1,— 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 
2F 


_ 
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CABS (LONDON) BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. | 


| 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES BILL. 


*Mr. HANBURY asked leave to bring 
in two Bills to consolidate the law 


relating to friendly and other societies, 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading | 
[15th May] further adjourned till To- | 


morrow. 


SUPPLY 


é 
Committee deferred til. 1: morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till To-morrow. 


TITHE REDEMPTION (No. 2) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN 
(EMPLOYMENT AND RATING) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACT (1878) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wed- 
nesday. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred 
morrow. 


till To- 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (SCOTLAND) 
LOANS BILL. 


deferred till To- 


Second Reading 
morrow. 


PRISONERS’ EVIDENCE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


societies 


He said he certainly would not pro- 


|ceed with the Bills if there was any 


serious opposition to them. He might 
mention that the conference of friendly 
and the Oddfellows had 
expressed a strong desire that such 
Measures should be passed. They were 
simply and solely Consolidating Bills— 
there was absolutely nothing else in them, 
The state of the law with regard to 
friendly societies was extremely difficult 
to follow, and if there was a class who 


| Ought to have their laws clear and intel- 


ligible to them it was those who were 
in these friendly societies. The Bills 
would not occupy the time of the House 
for long, because they would, in the 
ordinary course, be referred to the Joint 
Committee of the two Houses which 
deals with Consolidation Bills of this 
kind. He hoped, therefore, he should 
have the permission of the House to 
bring them in. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
if these Bills were to be introduced 
always after 12 o’clock at night—at a 
time when no discussion could possibly 
take place. He hoped, if these Measures 
were to be of any value, they would be 
introduced at a proper time. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Hanbury and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; presented accordingly, and 
read the First time ; to be read a Second 
time upon Thursday, and to be printed 
—[Bill 275.] 


COLLECTING SOCIETIES. 

Bill to consolidate the enactments 
relating to Friendly Societies and Indus- 
trial Assurance Companies which receive 
contributions and premiums by means 
of collectors, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Hanbury and Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; presented accordingly, 
and read the First time; to be read a 
Second time on Thursday, and to be 
printed—{ Bill 274.] 


House adjourned at a Quarter 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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METROPOLITAN COUNTIES WATER 
BOARD BILL [u.1.]. 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with further Amendments: The 
Report of the Amendments made in 
Committee of the Whole House, and by 
the Standing Committee, to be received 
on Monday next ; and Bill to be printed 
as amended.—[ No. 119.] 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACTS 

AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL [1.1.]. 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments: The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday next ; | 
and Bill to be printed as amended.— | 
[No. 120.] 


DIVORCE AMENDMENT BILL [a.1.]. 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without further Amendment. 


LOCOMOTIVES = paca BILL 
H L. |. 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments: The Report 
thereof to be received on Friday next; 
and Bill to be printed as amended.— 
[No. 121.] 


DERELICT VESSELS (REPORT) BILL. 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with an Amendment : The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday next. 
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ELECTION PETITIONS BILL [u.1.]. 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with an Amendment: The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday 


next ; and Bill to be printed as amended. 
—{No. 122.] 


LARCENY BILL [u:.1.]. 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with an Amendment : The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday next ; 


and Bill to be printed as amended.— 
[No. 123.] 


RESERVE FORCES BILL [1.1.]. 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments ; The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday 
next. 


TODD’S DIVORCE BILL [u.1.]. 


Read 34, and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


SCOVELL’S DIVORCE BILL [x.1.]. 


Read 3%, and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes before 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Four o’clock. 
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QUESTIONS. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


| Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
| tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
| the United States of America have still 
|further increased the restrictions upon 
DROGHEDA CORPORATION BILL [u.1.]| the immigration of aliens; and, if he 

(BY ORDER). |can inform the House what these re- 


Read 2°, and committed. | strictions are, that steps may be taken 


jnot to admit pauper aliens to this 
Bo JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) country, alleged to be en route to 


America, unless it is certain that they 
“That it be an Instruction to the Committee | Will be permitted by that Republic to 
that they do insert a clause or clauses providing | land ? 
= boy a of = — cm te 9-44 THe UNDER SECRETARY orf 
chine forthe municipal elections jp Drogheda to] srATE yor FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
| (Mr. Georce Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): A Bill has been introduced in the 
_United States Senate for the purpose of 
|increasing the restrictions on immi- 
| gration of aliens, by adding to the classes 
a |now excluded from admission into the 
ane Chee: | United States all persons over 14 years 
Ordered, that so much of Standing | of age who cannot read and write the 
Order No. 91 as fixes Five as the quorum | language of their native country, or 
of the Select Committee on Standing) some other language. Certain exceptions 
Orders be read, and suspended. are made in favour of parents and grand- 
: | parents. A separate Bill has also passed 
Ordered, that, for the remainder of | the House of Representatives prohibiting 


the Session, Three be the quorum of the | the admission into the United States of 
Committee.—(Sir John Mowbray.) | 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Motion agreed to. 


| 


REGISTRATION OF TITLES (IRELAND). 


Return [presented 2lst May] to be 
printed.—[ No. 221.] 


ARMY (MILITARY SAVINGS BANKS). 


Paper [presented 8th June] to be 
printed.—| No. 222.] 


NAVAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


Paper [presented 8th June] to be 
printed.—| No, 223.] 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS’ REPORTS. 


Return [presented 8th June] to be 
printed.—[ No, 224.] 


any alien who resides or retains his home 
in a foreign country, and who purposes 
to seek employment in any mechanical 
| trade or manual labour, and prohibiting 
/the employment of such aliens in the 
| United States. The latter Bill has been 
| reported to the Senate with Amendments, 
| which would make it conform with the 
| Bill originally introduced in the Senate ; 
| but both Bills are now awaiting the con- 
| sideration of that body. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
| Thanet): May I ask what steps Her 
|Majesty’s Government are taking in 
|respect to the large number of persons 
| who are described as emigrants en route 
/to America, and whether, in the event 
|of those persons being returned on the 
hands of the shipping companies, they 
| will be allowed to land in this country 
or the shipping companies be compelled 
'to take them to their place of origin! 
| [“‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 
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Mr. CURZON asked for notice of this 
Question. 


Telegraphists 


TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION 
(GUERNSEY). 

Mr. H. C. RICHARDS (Finsbury, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, if his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that the 
local authorities at Guernsey have cut 
the telephone wires communicating with 
the post office ; if he is aware that mem- 
bers of the Royal Courts deny the right 
and authority of the Post Office to 
establish or acquire telephonic communi- 
cation in and with the island ; and, what 
steps does he propose to take to prevent 
further destruction of property in 
Guernsey ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MatrHEw Wuite Ruiptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): My attention had not pre- 
viously been called to this matter, but I 
am informed on inquiry that the tele- 
phone wires which communicate with the 
post office at Guernsey have been cut by 
the local authorities. The wires, however, 
were the property, not of the post office, 
but of the National Telephone Company, 


and were cut on the ground that they | 


were stretched across public streets 
and private property without au- 
thority. An application of the company 
for the requisite permission to carry its 
wires across the roadways is now before 
the States with whom the decision rests. 
Iam informed that the right of the Post 
Office to telephonic communication with 
the island is not disputed by the Royal 
Court, and there are no grounds for any 
interference on my part. 


CAVERSHAM URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 

Mr. R. T. HERMON-HODGE (Oxon, 
Henley): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board, whether it 
is the case that as long ago as September 
1895, the Caversham Urban District 
Council made application for certain 
powers under the Local Government Act, 
1894, to which no definite reply has as 
yet been made; and, whether it is the 
intention of the Local Government Board 
to accede to the request of the Caversham 
Urban District Council ? 
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Tue SECRETARY v0 tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
RussEtt, Tyrone, 8.): Orders have been 
issued conferring on the Urban District 
Council the powers as regards the 
appointment of Overseers and Assistant 
Overseers. An Order has been prepared 
with respect to charities, and has been 
referred to the Charity Commissioners 
for their concurrence. The District 
Council has been informed that the 
powers of Churchwardens as to closed 
churchyards will be conferred on them, 
and, as regards certain other powers, the 
Board before arriving at a decision have 
communicated with the District Council 
asking for further information. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE (POSTAGE). 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER 
(Belfast, W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether, in the 
event of the Postmaster General being 
satisfied that the great majority of those 
concerned in the publication of journals 
and periodicals not at present admitted 
to the halfpenny rate are in favour of 
the arrangement, he will agree to the 
passage of all periodical literature through 
the post at a charge of one halfpenny 
per packet not exceeding 8 ozs. in 
weight; and, whether, in the event of 
his giving the necessary consent, he will, 
at an early date, introduce legislation to 
give effect to the reform. 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
The Postmaster General’s consent to the 
passage of all periodical literature 
through the post at a charge of one half- 
penny per packet of not more than 8 ozs. 
could not be made to depend upon the 
favour shown to the arrangement by 
those who would profit thereby. There 
are many other considerations, especially 
the effect upon the revenue of admitting 
large numbers of additional periodicals 
to so low a rate of postage. The Post- 
master General is, however, considering 
the whole subject. 


TELEGRAPHISTS (SCOTLAND). 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, (1) 
whether four telegraphists in Aberdeen 
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were recently instructed to hold them- 
selves in readiness to proceed to Storn- 
oway, but the order was subsequently 
countermanded, four telegraphists from 
Liverpool being sent instead, at an allow- 
ance of 2s. each less per day than has 
been regularly paid to Scottish tele- 
graphists ; (2) whether, taking the 
travelling expenses into account, anything 
will be saved to the Department by 
sending telegraphists from Liverpool to 
Stornoway ; (3) whether telegraphists 
sent from Liverpool to Llandudno and 
the Isle of Man for relief purposes have 
hitherto had allowances of 5s. per day ; 
and, (4) whether, if English telegraphists 
are offered relief appointments in the 
North of Scotland for the benefit of their 
health, similar appointments will be 
offered in the South of England for the 
same reason to Scottish telegraphists 1 
*Mr. HANBURY: The case is as 
stated in the first part of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question. It was found that the 
four telegraphists could not be spared 
from Aberdeen unless they were replaced 
by an equal number from Edinburgh or 
from some other Scotch office, which was 
not practicable. There was a material 


saving of expense by the arrangement 
which was adopted. Telegraphists sent 
from Liverpool to Llandudno and the 
Isle of Man during the season received 
5s. a day, a smaller allowance for sub- 
sistence not being sufficient to meet 


expenses. The hon. Member appears to 
be under a misapprehension in thinking 
that these relief telegraphists were sent 
to Stornoway for the benefit of their 
health. They were sent for the purpose 
of meeting the heavy requirements of the 
fishing season ; and, if telegraphists were 
sent for the purpose from Aberdeen they 
would in future be paid a 3s. and not a 
5s. subsistence allowance. 


NIGER COAST PROTECTORATE. 

Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liver- 
pool, Abercromby): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether he is aware that for 
the three years 1892-3 to 1894-5 the 
Revenue of the Niger Coast Protectorate 
has amounted approximately to an 
average of £128,000 per annum, and 
that since 22nd November the duties on 
imports are calculated to nearly double 
that amount, and that hitherto there 


Sir John Leng. 
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have been no accounts of the Pro. 
tectorate published or presented to 
Parliament ; whether the cost of the 
various punitive expeditions have been 
debited to the local Revenue, and, if so, 
what is the amount up to March last; 
whether the local authorities submit to 
the Foreign Office each year a budget; 
whether there is any and what check on 
expenditure, either locally or in London; 
and, whether, having regard to the 
large sums collected and the rising 
importance of the district, the Foreign 
Office will lay upon the Table of the 
House the balance sheets of the Pro- 
tectorate since its commencement and 
the budget, if any, of the current 
year ? 

*Mr. CURZON : The Revenue of the 
Niger Coast Protectorate has varied 
considerably during recent years, ani 
the average for the three years 1892-5 
has been higher than the figures named 
in the Question, owing to exceptional 
circumstances in 1894-5, however, 
closely approximates to the sum men- 
tioned. It is as yet too soon to 
estimate the effect on the Revenue of 
the recent increase in the duty on 
spirits. The cost of the employment of 
the Protectorate forces is debited to the 
Revenue and a contribution has been 
made therefrom, on the principle acted 
upon in the case of Crown Colonies, to 
the expense of the Naval forces; the 
budget is submitted annually to the 
Foreign Office and is examined, before 
approval, with the assistance of the 
Crown Agents of the Colonies, through 
whom all accounts pass. The accounts 
are audited by the Controller and 
Auditor General by whom a_ local 
auditor is appointed. My hon. Friend 
must be aware that the accounts of 
Crown Colonies are not laid before 
Parliament, and it is not proposed to 
adopt a different course in the case of 
the African Protectorates. 

*Sirr CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) asked whether it was 
not a fact that the Budgets of the 
Crown Colonies were laid before Parlia- 
ment? 

*Mr. CURZON: That is a question 
for the Colonial Office. 

*Sir C. DILKE said surely the right 
hon. Member was aware of the fact. 
*Mr. CURZON: I have given to the 
House the information given to me, and 
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I believe it is correct. I have no other 
information. 

*Sirn C. DILKE: If the right hon. 
Gentleman is satisfied that the Budgets 
of the Crown Colonies are laid before 
Parliament, will he take a similar course 
in regard to the Niger Protectorate ? 

*Mr. CURZON: No, Sir, because 
there is no sum which appears on the 
Estimates for the Protectorate. 

*Sir C. DILKE: Is not the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that no sum is 
asked for for the Crown Colonies ? 

*Mr. CURZON : That constitutes a 
second point of parallelism between the 
two cases. [Zaughter.] 


ARMY DISCHARGE (GUNNER TAAFFE). 

Mr. R. McGHEE (Louth, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that John Taaffe, 
who joined the I Battery, 4th Brigade, 
Royal Artillery, while preparing for the 
celebration of the Queen’s Birthday in 
1884, being No. 5 of the gun, got his 
eyes severely injured by a piece of the 
lighted wadding which after the discharge 
was blown back into them; that he had 
to remain in the Military Hospital at 
Maryhill for two months without im- 
provement, and was afterwards sent to 
the West Regent Street Eye Intirmary, 
Glasgow, where he remained under the 
care of Professor Wolfe, by whom his 
sight was saved; and whether, in view 
of the fact that Taaffe was on 6th 
January, 1885, discharged from the 
service without pension, notwithstanding 
that his character was marked “ very 
good,” he will cause inquiry to be made 
why Taaffe, who sustained the injuries 
to his eyes while in service, is not allowed 
a pension } 

*ToE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford): There is no record 
in this man’s discharge documents of his 
having received any injury either on or 
off duty. The Queen’s Birthday was, in 
1884, observed on 24th May, on which 
day Gunner Taaffe was in hospital where 
he had been since 10th April. He was 
discharged, with just under 2 years 
service, on account of _ scrofulous 


ophthalmia which was attributed to con- 
stitutional causes. 
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LITHE RENT-CHARGE (IRELAND). 
Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg 

to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 

whether the Treasury have authorised 
the Land Commission to reduce the rate 
of redemption of the tithe rent-charge in 

Ireland to twenty years’ purchase ; and, 

if so, what is the estimated capital loss 

which will result to the Church surplus 
from this reduction ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: It is the fact that 
the Treasury have agreed, under the 
power conferred on them by Section 15 
(2) of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 
1887, to allow of the redemption of tithe 
rent-charge, in sales under the Purchase 
Acts, at 20 years’ purchase instead of 
the former figure of 22}, with a corre- 
sponding reduction in case of terminable 
tithe annuities. It is not possible to 
estimate with any precision the capital 
loss which this will cause, because it must 
depend on the amount of lands paying 
ecclesiastical tithe sold under the Pur- 
chase Acts, and the rate at which such 
sales occur ; but, judging by the experi- 
ence of the last five years, the annual 
loss to the fund should not exceed 
£10,000 a year, at a liberal estimate. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS OFFICIALS. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whether the annual 
salaries of the officials were fixed before 
all night sittings were known in the pro- 
ceedings of the House, and before the 
passing of the Fair Wages Resolution ; 
and, if so, whether he will reconsider 
the question with the view of arranging 
a scale of extra payment for all officials 
required to do extra duties in connection 
with long sittings of the House, not 
taken into account when their salaries 
were fixed 4 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnaent Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): It is highly im- 
probable that any of the salaries of the 
officials of the House were “ fixed before 
all-night sittings were known in the 
proceedings of the House,” as the House 
sat on the 13th of February, 1764, from 
9 a.m. to 7.30 a.m. on the following day, 
and there are many instances of all- 
night sittings from that date onwards. 
Many of the salaries were probably fixed 
before the Fair Wages Resolution, which 
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Crete. 


(as before explained in answer to a pre-| 
vious Question) has no bearing upon the | 
case. I see no reason to alter present | 
arrangements. 
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| and fined 200 kroners; whether he hag 
been informed that Captain McGregor, 
| the master of the steam trawler, went, on 


| board the gunboat and made a state- 


‘ment to the officer in charge, namely, 


LAND TAX. 

Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE!) 
(Sussex, Horsham): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether 
Land Tax which has been redeemed but 
not exonerated will be reduced to one 
shilling in the pound upon the annual 
value where it now exceeds that propor- 
tion ; and, whether Land Tax which has 
been purchased as a rent-charge under | 
the provisions of the Land Tax Acts, | 
38 Geo. 3, c. 60, and 42 Geo. 3, c. 116, 
will be subject to a like reduction in| 
those cases in which it exceeds one shil- 
ling in the pound upon the annual value | 
of the hereditaments upon which it is| 
chargeable ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: (1) The rights of persons 
who are entitled to receive from the 
Crown Land Tax redeemed, but not 
exonerated, in pursuance of contracts 
entered into under the provisions of the 
Act 38 Geo. ITT., cap. 60, where the con- 
tractors declared their option to be 
treated as purchasers, will not be affected 
by the Finance Bill; but the lands in- 
cluded in these contracts will continue | 
to be subject to assessment at the same | 
rate as other unexonerated land in the) 
same parish; (2) where Land Tax has | 
been purchased as a rent-charge or fee 
farm rent under Section 154 of the Act | 
42 Geo. III., cap 116, the right of the 
Crown to assess the land to the Land 
Tax has entirely ceased. The purchaser 
has become entitled to a yearly rent or 
sum as a fee farm rent of fixed amount, 
and his right to receive that sum of 
course cannot and will not be interfered 
with. 


ICELANDIC FISHERIES. 
Mr. G, DOUGHTY (Great Grimsby) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether he is 
aware that, on 3rd May last, the Danish 
gunboat off the coast of Iceland captured 
the steam trawler Caspian while navigat- 
ing in the ordinary course to the fishing | 
grounds, and that the vessel and crew | 
were taken into Vestmannaeyar Isles | 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. . 


| interpretation 


|d’Affaires was instructed on the 


that he was proceeding in the ordinary 
course to Faxafiord, 90 miles further, 
that his gear had not been disturbed 


since he had left port, and that he had 


no intention of fishing until he reached 
Faxafiord ; that the officer replied that 
he had received orders from the Danish 
Government that steam trawlers with 
their gear on board were not to be 
allowed within the three mile limit, 
neither from stress of weather nor in the 
ordinary course of navigation ; and that 


‘several other steam trawlers have been 


intercepted ; whether any communica- 


| tion has been received from the Danish 


Government respecting the Law pro- 
hibiting trawlers trawling in Icelandic 


| waters since Earl Kimberley’s statement 
|on 31st May 


1895 ; and, if so, whether 
such correspondence can be published ; 
and, whether, in view of the danger to 
British fishermen involved in the new 
of the Icelandic Law, 
Her Majesty’s Government will again 


| open negotiations with the Government 
_of Denmark with the view of removing 
| the clauses in 
| Securing 


the new Act, and of 
for British trawlers when 
navigating the same rights and privileges 
enjoyed by foreign vessels in British 
waters ? 
*Mr. CURZON: 


The statements con- 


tained in the first two paragraphs are 


confirmed by the reports which have 
reached Her Majesty’s Government. 
In March 1895 a representation was 
made by Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Copenhagen to the Danish Government 
as to the probable operation of the law 
which had recently been passed by the 


| Icelandic Parliament and the matter is 


under the consideration of the 
Government. With regard to 
Caspian Her Majesty’s Chargé 
2nd 
instant to apply to the Danish Govern- 
ment for full and exact particulars of 
this and of another similar case. 


still 
Danish 
the 


CRETE. 
Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I beg to ask the Under 
|Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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(1), if he can inform the House whether 
the following statements as to the state 
of affairs in Crete are well-founded ; 
that a brisk trade is being carried on by 
the Turkish soldiers in the spoils 
plundered from Cretan villages ; that a 
portion of the troops dispatched to Crete 
are the same who committed the horrors 
in Armenia ; that some of these soldiers 
are reported to be selling watches, 
earrings, revolvers, taken from the 
Armenians, and even human ears with 
earrings attached ; that apprehensions 
are felt that the troops intrusted with 
the duty of maintaining order cannot be 
depended upon, and may join cause with 
the Mahomedan mob; and (2), if the 
Consular representative of the British 
yovernment in Crete is kept informed 
of the dangers of massacre thus revealed ; 

Mr. CURZON: We have no official 
confirmation of the newspaper reports 
mentioned in the Question. Her 
Majesty’s Consul, however, having heard 
that some of the troops recently em- 
ployed at Zeitun had been sent to 
Crete, made special representations to 
the Vali on the subject. In reply to the 
second paragraph Her Majesty’s Consul 
from his long residence in the island 
enjoys exceptional advantages for pro- 
curing accurate information, which has 
been made the basis of the recent 
representations at Constantinople to 
which I alluded in reply toa question 
yesterday. 

Mr. PHILIP STANHOPE (Burnley) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
in view of the disturbed state of Crete at 
the present moment, and also of the fact 
that our Consular staff was not suffi- 
ciently large to do the work required of 
it, the Government would consider the 
question of reinforcing the staff in order 
that we might have reliable information 
as to the excesses of the Turkish troops? 

Mr. CURZON said that this was the 
first time he had heard that our Con- 
sular staff was undermanned. If his 
hon. Friend could put before him any 
information on the subject he would be 
happy to consider it. 


VETERINARY COLLEGE (IRELAND). 
Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: On be- 
half of the hon. Member for Dublin, St. 
Patrick (Mr. W. Fietp), I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant of Ireland, whether he will intro- 
duce early this Session the Bill to pro- 
vide a grant for the establishment of a 
Veterinary College in Ireland? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Leeds, Central) said he still hoped to be 
able to deal with the question of the 
establishment of a Veterinary College in 
Ireland during the present Session, but 
he could not make any more precise 
statement on the subject now. 


WORKHOUSE ADMINISTRATION 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: On be- 
half of Mr. Firxip, I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, whether he intends to introduce 
this Session the Bill which he has pro- 
mised dealing with the question of work- 
house administration in Ireland ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that 
the Bill dealing with the question of work- 
house administration in Ireland was 
nearly ready, but in view of the condi- 
tion of business in the House he was 
afraid that unless he was allowed to in- 
troduce the Measure after 12 o’clock at 
night it could not be introduced this 
Session. 


HYDE PARK (DISORDERLY 
PROCEEDINGS). 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, whether his at- 
tention has been called to the disorderly 
proceedings in Hyde Park last Sunday 
afternoon, consequent on the renewed 
exhibition of sacred emblems by an anti- 
Roman Catholic lecturer; whether he 
has observed the remark of Mr. Hannay, 
the presiding magistrate at Marlborough 
Street Court, referring to the crying and 
intolerable nuisance thus created ; and 
when he hopes to be ina position to pub- 
lish his new regulation for putting an 
end to such exhibitions. 

Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
T have seen the report in this morning’s 
paper of the proceedings of the police 
court, but I have not had sufficient time 
to allow of my obtaining detailed in- 
formation from the police. The regula- 


tions for the park are made by my right 
hon. Friend the First Commissioner of 
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Works, who informs me that certain 
new rules are in a forward state of pre- 
paration. 


ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, whether the War Office pro- 
poses to lower the standard of examina- 
tion for candidates seeking commissions 
in the Army Medical Department ; and, 
if so, what is the reason for doing so? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: There is no inten- 
to lower the standard of examination for 
admission to the Medical Staff. The 
only change made is that more marks 
will be allocated to the practical subjects 
of medicine and surgery, with the view of 
obtaining the best practical doctors. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, what 
were the respective number of candidates 
and commissions to be obtained in the 
last three examinations for the Army 
Medical Department ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: In _ February 
1895, there were 17 candidates for 12 
vacancies ; in August following 23 candi- 
dates for 13 vacancies ; and in February 
last, 18 candidates for 17 vacancies. As 


I stated recently, the decrease in candi- 
dates is engaging Lord Lansdowne’s 
serious attention. 


REFRESHMENT KIOSK (HYDE PARK), 
Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works, by what 
right has the Summer Club been allowed 
to monopolise the kiosk which has been 
erected on the borders of Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens for dispensing light 
refreshments to its members ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dove.as, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have to say that the Summer 
Club has not been permitted to mono- 
polise the kiosk to which his Question 
refers. The arrangement made by the 
Summer Club is a private one between 
the lessee of the kiosk, who continues to 
hold the lease on the same terms, both 
as to the tariff and the use by the public, 
as hitherto. In assenting to the arrange- 
ment I made it clear that the club has 
no exclusive right to any enclosure or 
privileges, and the arrangement is subject 
to this understanding by all concerned. 


Sir Matthew White Ridley. 


{COMMONS} 
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Dr. TANNER: Has the right hon, 
Gentleman seen a paragraph in yester- 
day’s Daily Chronicle from which it 
appears that a well-known gentleman 
about town applied for a cup of tea and 
was refused because he was not a member 
of the Club? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: I have 
seen the paragraph and I have made 
inquiries on the point. 


MATABELELAND. 

Mr. PHILIP STANHOPE: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, whether his attention has been 
called to the account given from Bulu- 
wayo by the special correspondent of the 
Pall Mall Gazette of the battle of the 
6th instant, in which it is said that the 
rebels were shot down under the horses’ 
hoofs, no quarter was given or asked 
for; and, whether Sir F. Carrington is 
now solely in charge of all the military 
operations in Matabeleland, or whether 
the Chartered Company of South Africa 
is responsible for these alleged severities, 
and what steps Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose to take to stop them ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CuamBer.ain, 
Birmingham, W.): I have seen the 
report referred to. Sir F. Carrington is 
in sole charge of all the military opera- 
tions, and he is no doubt responsible, as 
commanding officer, to do his utmost to 
insure that the operations are conducted 
according to the usages of war; but I 
may remark that it is impossible to give 
quarter to an armed enemy who is not 
disabled and who does not ask for 
quarter. 

Mr. STANHOPE asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, as he was, of course, 
conscious that the rebels in this case 
were now confined to particular districts 
and that the forces under the command 
of Sir F. Carrington were amply sufficient 
to crush out any further acts of rebellion, 
he did not think the time had arrived to 
make overtures for the bringing about 
of accommodation, if possible, with the 
natives at present in rebellion in order 
to avoid further bloodshed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that as 
that was a very argumentative question 
he would prefer it should be put on the 
Paper. 
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LAND PROCESS (COUNTY MONAGHAN). 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
isaware that Patrick M‘Ginn, Corryagan, 

rish of Donomoyne, South Monaghan, 
who purchased his holding under the |c 
Ashbourne Act, is processed by the Trish 
Land Comeninion for half a year’s rent ; 
that M‘Ginn sold his farm by public 
auction in January last, and that the 
sale fell through owing to the Irish Land 
Commission refusing to return the deed 
of M‘Ginn’s farm when requested to do 
so; and that the Irish Land Commission 
hold the deed of M‘Ginn’s farm since 
1894; whether he will direct the Irish 
Land Commission to not charge M‘Ginn 
any law costs under the circumstances ; 
and, whether, if M‘Ginn again puts up 
his farm for sale and it does not realise 
so much as in January last, he will direct 
the Irish Land Commission to make up 
the difference to M‘Ginn, owing to them 
not returning the deed ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It has 
not been possible to obtain a report on 
this Question in sufficient time to enable 
me to reply to-day, and I must ask the 
hon. Membe +r to be good enough to repeat 
it on Tnursday. 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 
EMPLOYMENT.) 
Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to give any, and if so what, effect 
to the unanimous Resolution of the 
House recommending the increased em- 
ployment of discharged soldiers of good 
character in Government offices ? 
*Mr HANBURY (in the absence of 
the First Lorp of the TrEAsurRy): 
The hon. Member will understand the 
difficulty of finding employment for re- 
tired soldiers and sailors in the clerical 
branches of the Civil Service, in which 
the standard of education is necessarily 
high. The lowest clerical grade, that of 
abstractors recruited from the ranks of 
men copyists, is now a vanishing class, 
and it is to be replaced by a class re- 
cruited by limited competition among 
the boy clerks and boy copyists of the 
service after their compulsory retirement 
at the age of 20. As regards the second 
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division and other competitive appoint- 
ments, members of the military and 
naval services are already allowed to 
deduct from their actual age any time 
during which they have served towards 
pension, and are thereby qualified to 
compete at a much later age than the 
ordinary public. If they are to be 
qualified to rise to the higher posts I do 
not think it would be for the public 
advantage to admit them without their 
passing the usual examination. As 
regards messengers, porters, and the like 
the case is different, and arrangements 
have already been made for reserving to 
Army and Navy pensioners a large num- 
ber of places of this class in the Treasury 
and its subordinate Departments. The 
total number of such vacancies which 
have occurred between September 1, 
1887, and April 30, 1896, is 1,498, of 
which 717 have been filled by persons 
who had served either in the Army or 
the Navy. Quite recently I have ar- 
ranged that in selecting persons for ap- 
pointment to a new class to be established 
in the Customs Service, entitled Customs 
watchers, the preference is to be given 
to men who have served in the Army, 
Navy, or police. As regards the Post 
Office, the question of employing men of 
this description is being considered by the 
Committee which is now inquiring into 
that Department, and any recommenda- 
tions made by the Committee will be 
carefully considered by the Government. 
Furthermore, there are large numbers cf 
retired soldiers and sailors who have been 
selected as warders in the prisons service 
or are employed in the Admiralty yards 
and the manufacturing establishments of 
the War Department. Finally, I may 
add that the Government have just in- 
creased the annual grant to the National 
Association for Employment of Reserve 
Soldiers, etc., from £250 to £500, and 
have sanctioned an annual grant of £50 
to the Army and Navy Pensioners’ 
Employment Society. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN THE 
SOUDAN, 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, whe- 
ther, pending appeal, it will be necessary 
to find for the Egyptian operations in 
the Soudan, and for the Indian expedi- 
tion to Suakim, moneys other than those 
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held by the Mixed Tribunals to have 
been illegally advanced by Mr. Money 
and others from the Reserve Fund ; and, 
whether it is intended by Her Majesty’s 
Government to invite Parliament to 
come to the help of the Egyptian 
Government in respect of such charges ? 


THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The answer to the first 


Supply. 


part of the Question is no, so far as) 


the Egyptian operations are concerned. 
The extraordinary expenses of the Indian 


garrison at Suakim will, I think, in| 


accordance with the usual practice, be 
defrayed out of the Treasury Chest. 


{COMMONS} 


Supply. 
LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 
Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
8.) asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, having regard to the admitted 
importance of expediting the passing of 
the Trish Land Bill through Committee, 
the Government would consider the pro- 
| priety of proposing the suspension of the 
| Twelve o’clock Rule on Friday next ? 
| Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX. 
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|'CHEQUER: That is not a Question I 
| can answer. 

Mr. MACNEILL: Will you tell the 
First Lord of the Treasury? [A laugh.] 


Of | 


course, in what way the Treasury chest | 


will be repaid is a question for future | 
second Question | 


consideration. The 
is under the consideration of the Gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy | 


Burghs) inquired whether they were 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 


Considered in Committee :— 


to understand that the right hon. Gen- | 


tleman adhered to the declaration he | 


made in introducing the Budget ? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX-| 
CHEQUER: Certainly. Of course, at) 
that time, I did not anticipate the deci-| 
That decision is | 
subject. to appeal, and I have every hope | 


sion of the Tribunal. 


it will be set aside. 

*Sir C. DILKE: Without desiring to 
press the Government to-day on a matter 
which they state is under consideration, 
will they be prepared to tell us, at all 
events soon, what is the rate of expendi- 
ture and from what actual source it is 
being met at the present time ? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: The Egyptian expenditure 
is, of course, being met by Egyptian 
funds, which are by no means limited to 
the £500,000 which has been already 


advanced. 


Mr. DALZIEL: Will this be the 


case until the appeal is heard, which, I | 


understand, will not be until October ? 
Will that be the source in the mean- 
time ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: I think notice| 


{Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair. } 


CIVIL SERVICE AND REVENUE DEPART- 
MENTS ESTIMATES, 1896-7. 


CLASS III. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


1. That a sum, not exceeding £781,992, be 
| granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
| necessary to defray the Charge which will come 

in course of payment dui ing the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1897, for the Expenses of 
| the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

| Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
|S.) said they had heard a great deal 
this Session about the employment of 
‘the military without the consent of 
| Parliament, and he ventured to state 
\that the maintenance of 14,000 armed 
‘men in Ireland as a pretended police, 
|but who really formed a permanent 
‘army of occupation, was a gross fraud 
on the Bill of Rights and an abuse of 
the Mutiny Acts. The primary object 
‘of maintaining this large and costly 
|armed force was, not to prevent crime 
and preserve order, like an ordinary 
police force, but to protect the landlords 





should be given of that Question. ee the so-called loyal minority. He 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX-| maintained, moreover, that the expendi- 
CHEQUER : Perhaps I may be allowed | ture on the constabulary force was ex- 
to say that there is nothing in what has | cessive to a profligate degree. In Eng- 
occurred which makes any difference, in | land the cost of the police per head of 
my opinion, in the position in which we | the population was 8s. 2d., while in Ire- 
at present stand. ‘land it was upwards of 16s. The whole 

Sir Charles Dilke. 
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cost of the constabulary, however, did 
not come entirely out of Irish funds ; 
the British taxpayer contributed to it, 
and therefore Members of English con- 
stituencies were interested in this ex- 
travagant expenditure. As a proof of 
the extravagant and reckless way in 
which the expenditure on this armed 
force had been increased, he might state 
that, while in 1859 and 1860 the Esti- 
mate was £700,000, with a population 
of 6,000,000, it was now at a gross total 
of over £1,400,000, with a diminished 
population of nearly two millions. Was 
it possible, under such circumstances, to 
evade the charge that there had been a 
monstrous and unjustifiable increase of 
expenditure on the force? He admitted 
that the increase made in the Estimates 
by the present Government during the 
past two years was only £13,000—a 
small increase in comparison with that 
made in some previous years ; but still 
there was an increase, notwithstanding 
a continued decreasing population. 
The number of county constables in Eng- 
land was almost the same as the number 
of police in Ireland, yet the expenditure 
on the English constabulary was over 
£100,000 less. The expenditure in Eng- 
land in 1892 on 12,690 constables 
was £1,272,879, while in Ireland, on 
12,182 constables, the expenditure was 
£1,396,078. There could not bea 
greater difference between two indi- 
viduals than there was between the Irish 
policeman as they knew him and the 
English policeman. The English police- 
man was a friend of the people. He 
was generally in sympathy with the 
people ; he fulfilled their work ; he was 
their public servant. The Irish police- 
man, on the contrary, was, by the very 
essence of his office, apart from the 
people. If an Irish constable married a 
girl in the neighbourhood, he was im- 
mediately transferred somewhere else. 
He was not permitted, as far as his 
superiors could manage it, to have any 
thing in common with, any sympathy 
with, or any community of interest with 
the population at large. He was a kind 
of slave-overseer, as far as that could be. 
It had been his privilege to travel rather 
more than the average, and he had been 
in a great many countries, in some of 
which the civilisation was in a rather 
backward state, but never, except in 
Ireland, had he met at every station 
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armed police. At every railway station 
there were armed police, in order to press 
upon the population that they were in a 
country that was not their own. The 
Irish Constabulary, since he became 
acquainted with it, had got the addi- 
tion of ‘‘ Royal’’ to their name. The 
Attorney General might not know thatthe 
term ‘‘ Royal’’ was conferred upon the 
constabulary in October 1889, in special 
recognition of the Mitchelstown affair. 
The right hon. Gentleman would say 
that the police were merely ordinary 
constables for the preservation of law 
and order, for the detection of stolen 


| property, and so on, but if he would go 


round by the barracks on his way to the 
Chief Secretary's office he would see 
these policemen indulging in sword and 
bayonet exercises, and in marching and 
counter-marching in the barrack square. 
And Lord Wolseley, before he left Ire- 
land, reviewed these policemen and con- 
gratulated them on their soldierly ap- 
pearance. Fancy Lord Wolseley going 
to the Metropolitan police and address- 
ing them as of soldierly appearance and 
as defenders of the Empire ! They ought 
really to take their black costume off 
them and put them in ordinary military 
uniform, but they ought not to come to 
that House and deceive the people by 
talking of them as policemen. He would 
like to call attention to the item for 
clothing. During the vacation, he in- 
vited the attention of the Chief Secre- 
tary to a circular which had been pub- 
lished in the Irish papers, signed Andrew 
Reed, giving certain directions as to the 
accoutrements of the men, and he so far 
forgot his position as to say that there 
would he an increase of the Estimates 
without a doubt. He did not think any 
officer of Dublin Castle ought to pre- 
sume to talk about whether there would 
be an increase in the Estimates or not. 
That was the business of the Chief Secre- 
tary. He pointed out to the right hon. 
Gentleman that if there was to be a 
change in the accoutrements of the 
police, it would be a good time to a num- 
ber them. At present, owing to the 
helmets they wore coming down almost 
to the bridge of the nose, and to their 
wearing moustaches and whiskers, it was 
not possible to identify them, and they 
habitually and uniformly refused to give 
their names. The Member for the 
Holmfirth Division and his wife were 
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dogged in Ireland by constables who re-| return to Dublin he called at the Castle, 
fused to give their names, and their| and had an interview with Mr. Fenning, 
refusal to do so was actually justified in}a high police official in Ireland. He 
this House in the bad old times. Dur- | told Mr. Fenning that he was surprised 
ing some evictions at Maamtrasna, the|at the system, with which in England 
police, armed to the teeth—he did not | they had nothing to compare, and asked 
know whether they were acting contrary | whether he was to understand that the 
to the law, and God knew he did not | state of affairs in Ireland was such that 
care—committed an insolent assault upon | it was necessary to watch every railway 
himself, and like cowards, they refused | station in country places. He said he 
to give their names. He had often seen| would not commit himself to that, but 
police constables drunk at evictions in he was sure that he (Mr. Wilson) as an 
Ireland. It was a gross outrage to let) English visitor travelling about in Ire. 
these men, armed to the teeth, loose on; land, must often have found it a great 
an unarmed population. Talk of masked | advantage and convenience that there 
burglars! They were not much worse| should be an intelligent man at railway 
than the constabulary in Ireland, who | stations able to point out to visitors and 
committed outrages and were commended | tourists objects of interest, and give any 
for them by their superiors. This was | information that might be required, 
the sober truth. Police were drafted | [ Laughter. | 
into the country districts from the large| Mr. T. P. O’ CONNOR (Liverpool, 
towns, such as Dublin, Waterford, Cork, | Scotland) said he saw members of the 
Limerick, and Belfast, and if they went | Royal Irish Constabulary on duty at 
where eviction work was to be done their | railway stations in Ireland with a feeling 
numbers were removed, that they might | of mingled aversion and admiration. 
perpetrate atrocities in the landlord in-|They were fine specimens of humanity, 
terest. At Whitsuntide, 1890, a detach-| with their strong appearance and trim 
ment of police from Waterford were air, and remembering that they came 
transferred for one or two days to Tip-| from the peasant class, he thought how 
perary. The numbers they wore at/some of the latter, under more favour- 
Waterford they deliberately took off) able conditions than those under which 
their collars, and they refused to give| they lived, might have attained the same 
their names. Mr. William O’ Brien and | stalwart and trim appearance. No one 
the hon. Member for East Mayo, were! could be 24 hours or even 24 minutes in 
badly assaulted by the police. So con-| Ireland, without seeing that the con- 
vinced was he of the outrage of removing | stabulary played a part entirely different 
police numbers to prevent identification, |from those in this country. One of 
that he had denounced it through thick | his earliest impressions, when he came to 
and thin everywhere. He knew a lady, | London nearly thirty years ago, was the 
the wife of a Liberal Member of Parlia-| extraordinary civility of the London 
ment, who wished to go to a meeting| police as compared with the behaviour 
in Ireland where a disturbance was con-|of the police in Ireland. In Covent 
templated. He asked her husband not | Garden, one morning, seeing the wonder- 
to let her go. He said, ‘‘ These police-|ful way in which the wants of London 
men will smash your wife’s face and get| were supplied, he was struck with the 
promotion for it.’? This was what he| combined firmness and tact with which 
thought of the Irish police system. |the few policemen there were able to 
There was no excuse or justification for| arrange and control all the vast traffic 
the police in Ireland being unnumbered. | going through narrow side streets to 
In Ireland the police were trained to be| Covent Garden. The police discharged 
antagonistic to popular feeling and/|their duty largely by calmly and good 
popular wishes, and not to be for the humouredly reasoning with the people 
protection of the people, but to commit) that they had to control. The sight of 
landlord outrages in the country. 'a policeman attempting to reason—in 
Mr. H. J. WILSON (Yorkshire, | good humour or bad—with the people he 
W.R., Holmfirth) said that the first | had to control was unknown and impos- 
time he went to Ireland he was surprised | sible in Ireland. Directly you set foot 
at the way in which English visitors | in Ireland you were face to face with the 
were scrutinised by the police. On bia | fact that the police formed a garrison 
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dependent upon the approval, not of the 

ple, but of a class largely hostile to 
the people. At the railway stations 
every single carriage of a train was 

red into by a policeman, in a way 
Englishmen would resent as an intrusion 
in this country. When an Englishman 
visited Poland, he was struck by the 
numbers of the police and their activity, 
and he talked of it in unconsciousness of 
the fact that the same espionage might 


be seen in a part of the United Kingdom | 
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of his constituents near Limerick. It 
had been largely advertised and was at- 
tended by thousands of people from a 
radius of 20 miles of the place of meet- 
ing. Not a hint of the meeting being 
prohibited reached him until he arrived 
near the spot, and found his progress 
checked by from 150 to 200 policemen 
armed with rifles. The greatest possible 
excitement prevailed on account of the 
meeting being prohibited, and a collision 





occurred between the people and the 


only four hours from the shores of Eng-| police. Personally he was knocked down 
land. Of course, the Irish police force|and almost had the coat torn from his 
was largely the creature of circum- | back. He and his friends did their best 
stances, and, where there was not sym-j|to prevent this collision, and he said to 
pathy between the population and the|the inspector of police, ‘I am most 
Government, there must be tyranny and anxious that there should be no violence, 
disaffection leading to disorder. He|and that the people should not be 
did not say that the Irish police force| batoned.’? | Whereupon a_ policeman 
could be in every respect like that of|shouted, ‘‘We will baton them; it 
England so long as unhappy relations| serves them right for coming here.’’ 
existed ; but he could not understand| The people who heard this became per- 
how any one, free from Party prejudice | fectly furious, and wanted to know the 
could help reflecting that there was| policeman’s name; but all efforts to 
something very wrong in the Govern-| obtain it were fruitless, the inspector 
ment if it was necessary to maintain | saying it was not usual to give a _police- 
such a large armed force. What answer; man’s name. He put it to anyone whe- 
could there be to the request that the| ther it was tolerable that armed men 


police should be numbered, as in other | should be brought together in this way, 
countries, so that each man might be|and that one of them should be allowed 


made responsible for his conduct?) to speak in this way in the midst of an 
There would be no fear of a policeman | excited crowd, without the possibility of 
being attacked because it was known) his being identified. The Government 
that he had behind him all the strength| would find it hard to excuse the main- 
of the Government. No thinking man|tenance of the Irish system ; and, by 
could avoid reflecting on the fact that, | way of protest, he should move the re- 
while the population of Ireland had| duction of the Vote. It was a monstrous 
diminished more rapidly than that of | thing such an enormous sum should be 
any country in Europe, the police force | spent every year on the police force ; 
had steadily increased. it was more costly than that of any 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, | other in the wide world, having regard 
E.) said he cordially concurred in the re-| to the circumstances and condition of 
marks of one of the hon. Members for! Ireland. It was calculated to produce 
Donegal with regard to the advisability | disturbance, that the force, instead of 
of the police in Ireland being numbered. | being a police force, was really an armed 
It would be interesting to hear what the| military force. You could not take a 
Chiet Secretary had to say in defence of| walk in the country, day or night, with- 
a system in which the police were not| out coming upon police with loaded rifles. 
numbered, as they were everywhere else. | There was no country in Europe more 
Some might imagine that the instances | free from serious crime than Ireland was, 
which had been given of assaults by the | and yet it had a police force, armed to 
police were doubtful, but from his own| the teeth, out of all proportion to the 
knowledge he could aver that such as-| numbers of the population, and with 
saults were frequent. He would give a| nothing todo but to patrol the roads and 
narrative which showed the spirit of pis with rifles in their hands, a 
police and the difficulties that arose from | standing menace to the people. In con- 
the impossibility of identification. About | nection with the General Election of 
a year ago he went to address a ane) 1892, he was asked to address meetings 
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in rural districts in England, and nothing 
astonished him more than the compara- 
tive absence of police, and that in dis- 
tricts where, to judge from criminal 
records, there was far more need for 
them than there was in many parts of 
Ireland. The police of Ireland seemed 
to have got it into their heads that it 
was not merely their duty to maintain 
order, but that it was their privilege to 
rideroughshod overthe people. How were 
Members of Parliament treated by the 
policemen in Ireland? Instead of show- 
ing the slightest token of respect to the 
elected representatives of the people, 
they went out of their way to show their 
scorn. In attending some meetings in 
England, he came across some rural 
policemen, and to his astonishment, when 
they heard he was an M.P. they saluted 
him, which caused him to remark : 
** Well, I have been an M.P. 12 years, 
and this is the first time I have been 
saluted by a policeman.’’ [Laughter.] 
In Ireland they never showed the 
slightest respect for the men who ought 
to be their masters, but who had not the 
slightest control over them. They were 
often told that the Irish police force was 
a fine force. Physically they were, no 
doubt, a fine body of men, and he was 
led to ask how it was that so many of 
the finest young men banded themselves 
to that force to do work which many of 
them secretly hated in their hearts. 
Many a time, when he had been going 
from prison to prison during the coercion 
times, the policemen had told him that 
they hated the work, and wished they 
could get to America or anywhere else. 
It was simply by the power of money 
that they got those young men. In the 
country districts of Ireland there was 
simply nothing for the strong and active 
young men todo; their fathers could 
not afford to send them to America ; 
they went into the neighbouring county 
town where there was not the slightest 
vestige of an industry or ‘factory, and 
what were those young men to do? 
They dangled before their eyes what was 
an enormous: bribe under the circum- 
stances—the pay of the police. What 
was the pay of the police? It was the 
most extraordinary pay any body of 
men could get, if they considered the cir- 
cumstances of the small amount of work 
they had to do. It came from £70 a 
year down to about £50 or £60. That 
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was an enormous amount of money for 
a@ young man in an agricultural district 
in Ireland, where, messing together, they 
could live very cheaply. It was inde. 
pendence for them. Except when an 
eviction occurred, they had absolutely 
nothing to do but walk about and re. 
gard themselves as monarchs of all they 
surveyed in the roads and lanes and 
villages of Ireland. That was the ex. 
planation why they got so many young 
Irishmen to join a force which, in their 
‘hearts and souls, they detested. They 
| did so because they had no other employ- 
| ment, and because the wages which were 
|given were out of all proportion to the 
work they had to do, and the circum. 
stances of the case. What he proposed 
was that if the Government intended to 
bring about a reform in Ireland they 
should commence with the police foree, 
and make it a real police force instead 
of an army of occupation. In England, 
if a breach of the peace took place, half 
a dozen citizens sprang to the aid of a 
policeman, but there was nothing like 
that in Ireland. Why was that! Be- 
cause the people in the country districts, 
without work to do or any means of 
earning a livelihood, but with a strong 
sense of injustice that they should be 
taxed so heavily, said: ‘‘ We pay a 
million and a half every year to support 
these men who are lounging about with 
rifles in their hands. Let them do the 
work.” If the Government were to 
create a real police force in Ireland, and 
give the people an idea that they had 
not got an army of occupation there, 
and that the police were employed 
merely for the purpose of maintaining 
order and not to maintain landlordism 
or class ascendency, if the force in any 
case proved insufficient, the public in 
\Treland would be as glad to support 
‘them as were the public of England or 
any other country. But in Ireland it 
was an army they had got, and not a 
| police force, and therefore the relations 
'between the people and_ the police 
'were altogether different. He had 
|been mixed up in public meetings 
| in Ireland for many years, and had seen 
|rows—goodness knows, he had _ seen 
about as many rows as any man in the 
House. [Laughter.] He had been at 
election rows and at eviction rows, and 
all sorts of rows in Ireland—{renewed 
laughter|—and his candid and sincere 
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belief was that nine out of every ten 
such disturbances were caused distinctly 
and definitely by the presence of an ab- 
normal and unnecessary force of armed 
men. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| Ifanelection 
meeting were held, there were 50 or 60) 

licemen with rifles in their hands, 
shouldering their way to the most pro- 
minent place near the platform, shoving 
people out of their path right and left, 
and what was the result? The result 
was a row at once, and he ventured to 
say that if the same thing were done in 
England there would be a row. He 





should very much like to see an average 


English political meeting in the open air | 
with some thousands of people around | 


the platform, and instead of the ordi- 
nary rural policeman, some 50 or 60, or 
80 or 100, or even 20 soldiers marching 
in military order shoulder to shoulder, 
with rifles in their hands, forcing their 
way up to the vicinity of the platform, 
forcing people right and left. What 
would happen? Would the people in 
the rural districts of England and Scot- 
land permit of that and say, ‘‘ make way 
for the police ?’’ He had a very strong 
opinion that if they were treated with 
unnecessary abruptness as they were in 
Ireland, they would have a serious dis- 
turbance. Of course, he would be told 
that there were circumstances where it 
was necessary to have a large force of 
police, but he believed, even in carrying 
out harsh evictions the bailiff or agent 
would not be touched if the large force 
of police which usually accompanied 
them were kept away. This was the old 
system, against which they had struggled 
for so long, and he did not blame the 
present Government any more than the 
late Government in regard to its reten- 
tion. Let Lord Clanricarde, and men 
like him understand that when they 
were going to excesses which were con- 
demned in England as well as in Ire- 
land, that they could not have large 
armed forces to do their work, and even 
they would hesitate before entering upon 
these large eviction campaigns. He re- 
presented a constituency which had been 
declared by the Chief Secretary or some 
one else as being like a plague spot in 
Ireland, there were so many outrages in 
it. If they went to the cause of these 
outrages they would find ample justifica- 
tion and excuse for the state of Clare. 
The presence of an abnormal force of 
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police was an incentive to the people to 
commit crime, and provoked them to 
breaches of the peace. The presence of 
these armed men, instead of keeping the 
peace, really tended the other way, and 
if this Government would follow the 
example of the late Government, and 
reduce the number of the police, the 
result would be beneficial. He attri- 
buted the improvement in the county 
Clare in the last few years to the with- 
drawal by the late Government of a con- 
siderable number of the police. For 
these extra police in the county of Clare 
the people had to pay nearly £6,000 a 
year. That expenditure was unneces- 
sary, and it was, at the same time, most 
irritating to the people to have to pay it. 
The Government treated the poor pea- 
sants in Ireland in much the same way 
as they did the Matabele or the people 
in the Soudan—they were kept under 
by large forces of armed men—and were 
shot down. 

*THE CHAIRMAN : Order, order ! 
The hon. Member is getting a long way 
from Ireland. [{Zaughter. | 

Mr. W. REDMOND said affairs in 
Ireland were of such a character that 
the most patient of them felt sometimes 
he would like to be a long way from 
Ireland. [Laughter.| He felt very 
deeply on this matter, and would count 
it a good day’s work if he could impress 
it upon the Chief Secretary’s mind that 
the more he trusted the people in this 
matter of the police, and treated them 
as the people of England were treated, 
the less outrages there would be. There 
was this enormous sum of nearly 
£1,500,000 spent on the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, and he could not help 
thinking what a lot could be done in 
developing the resources of Ireland and 
building up a commercial prosperity 
with that sum of money.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] It was enough to make a 
man savage to see all this money wasted, 
and he looked forward to the time when 
it would be spent to better purpose and 
for the benefit of Ireland. If Clare’s 
portion of the money was spent on light 
railways and developing the fisheries, 
the people of Clare would be delighted 
and grateful. He appealed to the Chief 
Secretary to do what he could in this 
matter, and, instead of spending this 
money in keeping a standing army in 
Ireland, which contronted one at every 
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railway platform and every street corner, 
to spend the money in developing the 
resources of the country. He had seen 
more armed men in the course of one 
afternoon at a meeting of his own con- 
stituents than he had ever seen on a six 
months’ stay in America or in Austraila. 
It was no wonder the Irish people were 
discontented and dissatisfied with this 
Government. He moved the reduction 
of the Vote. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.) wished to take some small part in 
the discussion, because he was in Ireland 
during the visit of the Irish Members, 
and he felt very strongly on this subject. 
With every word of what had been said 
by the hon. Member he agreed. There 
was nothing like the conduct of the Irish 
police anywhere else, and it was a 
striking contrast to the courteous con- 
duct of the London police. If they did 
anything which was illegal, and he sup- 
posed policemen could commit illegalities 
just as private individuals could, it was 
essential they should be recognisable, by 
having numbers stamped on their collars. 
He agreed with ‘the hon. Member for 
East Clare, that there could be a proba- 
bility of a better time if there could be 
a considerable reduction in the number 
of the police. The Irish people were not 
in a most flourishing condition, and the 
present Government and the other Gov- 
ernments had undertaken Measures to 
promote the welfare of Ireland. Under 
such circumstances it was ridiculous to 
impose upon the people the present large 
expenditure for the police force. 

*Caprain PHILLPOTTS (Devon, Tor- 
quay) said that a few years ago it was 
his lot to be stationed for some time in 
Ireland. His duties caused him to visit 
towns as well as out of the way places 
at all hours of the day and night, and 
if there was one thing which struck 
him more than another it was the 
marvellous patience, tact, and ability 
displayed by the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary in the exercise of their duties. 
It had been said that if the police were 
reduced in number and disarmed, great 
benefit would accrue to Ireland. Surely 
there was another way in which Ireland 
might be benefited, and that was by the 
abolition of the political agitation. 
[ronical Irish cheers.| It would be 
a good thing for the country if a new 
St. Patrick were to arise, and drive out 
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all political agitators. A -new era of 
happiness might dawn upon Ireland if 
the Irish people were taught that they 
had resources, that they had the means 
around them to make their country 
prosperous if they would be patient and 
industrious—{renewed ironical cheers|— 
and cease to listen to the mischievous 
and criminal statements which were 9 
frequently made in their midst. He did 
not wish to detain the Committee— 
[cries of ‘‘ Go on !’’ |—but only to bear 
his testimony to the splendid conduct of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, §.) 
was confident that if the hon. and gal- 
Jant Member for Torquay were an unfor- 
tunate Irish peasant, who had only 
Indian meal for breakfast, and wanted 
to get a reduction of rent, he would have 
a very different opinion of the police of 
Ireland. It was very probable the hon. 
Member when in Ireland dined at some 
landlord’s table, and formed his opinion 
of the constabulary from what he heard 
when he had his legs under the land- 
lord’s mahogany. But he rose to com- 
plain of the continued keeping up ofa 
protection hut in Castleblaney. The 
rent of the farm protected was £8 10s., 
but the cost of the protection amounted 
to £276 per annum. Such a state of 
affairs would not be tolerated anywhere 
but in Ireland. He understood from a 
speech the Chief Secretary delivered at 
Leeds, that the policy of the Govern- 
ment was to kill the Irish by kindness, 
but up to the present he had not heard 
of an inquest on any person who had 
been killed by the kindness of Her 
Majesty’s Government. It was ad- 
mitted that Castleblaney was in a most 
peaceable condition, and yet the Govern- 
ment insisted upon keeping up the pro- 
tection hut. He had also to complain 
that a District Inspector in Newcastle 
West was granted permission to join the 
expedition to Coomassie. No Govern- 
ment ought to allow a police officer to go 
upon a warlike expedition, and upon his 
return resume the government of peace- 
able and orderly inhabitants. He 
trusted the Chief Secretary would give 
him an assurance that in future nothing 
of the kind would be allowed. 

Mr. EDWARD CARSON (Dublin 
University) did not intend to take any 
part in the discussion about the relations 
of the police to the people of Ireland, 
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vecause his opinion was that those rela- 
tions were never more friendly than they 
were at the present time. But he had 
risen to call the Chief Secretary's atten- 
tion to the dissatisfaction that existed in 
the police force as to the mode of promo- 
tion from the rank of Sub-Inspector to 
that of County Inspector. Sub-Inspec- 
tors had always naturally expected that 
after a certain number of years’ service, 
and when their qualifications were un- 
doubted, they would receive promotion 
in the ordinary course of events. In 
recent years, however, the practice had 
sprung up of passing over men who had 
most excellent records and service in the 
force for no reason which they could pos- 
sibly ascertain from those who were re- 
sponsible for the granting of promotion. 
Within the last 12 months there had 
been at least a dozen cases in which 
men possessing all the qualifications 
had been informed that they could 
not hope to become County Inspectors. 
He might mention one case that had 
come under his notice. It was that of 
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an officer whom he had known personally 
for many years, who had several good 
service marks, was recommended strongly 


by his county inspector, and who had 
27 years’ service. The officer was 
ordered up for examination at Dublin 
Castle, and the only question put to him 
was whether he was satisfied with his 
present station or not. Nothing was 
asked him calculated to militate against 
his hopes of promotion.* He went back 
to his station, and the next thing he 
heard was that he had been passed over, 
not merely for the present, but for all 
time, and had thus been deprived of all 
hope of the emoluments he naturally 
expected to receive. It was lamentable 
that in such an important force, in 
which certainly no one could complain 
that the officers were not subjected to 
the severest discipline, that a discontent 
of this kind should be allowed to exist, 
and that the officers should have no 
means of ascertaining the grounds of any 
fault or complaint which might be alleged 
against them and might operate against 
their promotion. He had brought this 
matter to the attention of the Chief 
Secretary because he thought—and he 
believed the right hon. Gentleman would 
agree with him—it was not well that in 
a force of this kind young officers should 
be discouraged by the idea that, no 
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matter how well they behaved during 
the many years they could look for pro- 
motion, they might in the end be 
baulked of their natura] ambition for 
some reason which ‘they were entirely 
unable to ascertain. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said 
he perfectly agreed with all that had 
been said as to the excessive cost of the 
force. As to the question of promotion, 
if that matter was raised at all, the 
point of promoting officers from the 
ranks would have to be considered. 
That was a much wider and important 
matter than the one referred to by the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
University, and it was one about which 
the men of the force felt very strongly and 
much aggrieved. Year after year, when 
these Estimates had been brought for- 
ward the Irish Members had pointed out 
anomalies and grievances in connection 
with the constabulary, but nothing was 
done, or had been done, to remedy them. 
Yet the force continued to grow in ex- 
pense and in numbers. In 1860—36 
years ago—when the population was six 
millions, the cost of the force was 
£700,000, or 2s. 4d. per head of the 
population, while now in 1896—at a 
time when it must be obvious to every 
fair-minded man that Ireland was most 
unjustly treated, financially, and when 
the population was about four-and-a-half 
millions, the cost was £1,560,000, or 
6s. 10d. per head of the population. To 
every thinking man that fact must 
appear as a very striking commentary on 
the Act of Union, and it showed that 
the system of English Government in 
Ireland was bad and rotten, and as 
costly as it was rotten. Toa very large 
extent the expenditure of this million- 
and-a-half on an armed constabulary 
was a wicked and useless expenditure, 
and was certainly a great wrong to 
Treland. It might be vain, however, to 
look for any radical improvement in the 
matter until there was a change in the 
nature and character of the English 
Governments ; but no average man could 
look at the facts and figures of the case 
of the Irish Constabulary without ad- 
mitting that in this particular, at least, 
the fruits of the system of Government 
in Ireland since the Union had been 
thoroughly bad. He contended, more- 
over, that the constabulary force was 
not properly managed, and that if it 
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were properly managed it would be less 
expensive. It was not properly managed 
because a large proportion of its officers 
was drawn from classes and interests 
that were hostile to the people of Ireland, 
hostile to the sympathies, the general 
grievances, and the wants of the people of 
Ireland. Another evidence of mismanage- 
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they should be numbered because they 
were better known to the people. There 
was some deep motive at the bottom of 
this refusal to number the police. They 
had a shrewd suspicion in Ireland of 
what it meant, and it was that if the 
constabulary were numbered they could 
not be brought to evictions in the large 





ment wasthe notorious fact that gross cases ‘numbers in which they were now 
of favouritism were to be found in Ulster | brought. They could not be brought out 
in connection with the treatment of | at election times and allowed to indulge 
Orange mobs by the police as compared|in disorderly and violent conduct, be- 
with the way in which Catholic people! cause they would run the risk of identifi- 


in other parts of the country were 
treated. Complaint after complaint had 


been made by Ulster Nationalists of the | 
way in which Orange mobs had been | 
permitted to act in Ulster when Orange | 


The windows of 
had been broken, 


fever was rampant. 
Catholics 


cesses as were from time to time com- 
mitted by Orange mobs. Let them 


compare this with the way in which the | 
people were treated by the police in 


other parts of Ireland—when they met, 
not in 


tion, for instance, with the land question 
or the question of the right of public 


meeting, and they would see how 


differently and unfairly the police were | 
Things done by Orange fana- | 


handled. 


tics, under the influence of hateful 


religious intolerance, were passed over, | 


and a case in point had been brought 


before the attention of the House, in| 


which it was shown that an Orange mob 
attacked a number of Catholic excur- 
sionists who, in order to avoid a conflict, 
were obliged to make use of a station 
three miles distant from the one which 


they had originally agreed to make use | 
of ; and although these people were so 


driven out of their route, yet the police 
took little or no steps to arrest any of 
the disorderly persons. 
tant point had been raised by the hon. 
Member for Donegal with reference 
to the numbering of the constabulary, 


Catholic | 
churches attacked, and Catholic people | 
insulted, and yet the police took no) 
special precautions to prevent such ex- | 


connection with matters cf | 
bigotry and intolerance, but in connec- | 


A very impor- | 


|cation. He had been present himself on 
|occasions when the police had _ been 
ordered to clear a space, and he had 
often seen them do it, with great fairness ; 
but he had also seen members of the 
force acting in the most unfair and 
brutal manner, and beating men over 
the head with their batons. He had 
himself seen an old man, 75 years of age, 
who was trying to move away with a 
| crowd, receive two or three violent blows 
over the head from the baton of a con- 
stable ; and if the policeman had been 
numbered, they would have been able to 
take the number of this man and get 
justice done. At present the people had 
no redress whatever. He had no wish 
|to identify himself with any sweeping 
| charges against the Royal Irish Consta- 
'bulary. As a whole they were, perhaps, 
as well conducted as, or even better 
conducted, than any body similarly com- 
| posed and disciplined would be, but at 
the same time he contended that gross 
\abuses were committed by individual 
members of the force. 

Mr. R. M. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) 
said he was in a position to corroborate 
the facts put before the Committee by the 
hon. Member for Dublin University, and 
'he hoped the Chief Secretary would be 
good enough to give his attention to 
that matter. With regard to the case 
of the excursionists, which had _ been 
referred to by the hon. Member who had 
just sat down, he wished to point out 
that they had announced their intention 
of marching through the town, and con- 
sequently created a great amount of fear 





and he was anxious to know what objec- | amongst the loyalist inhabitants, some 
tion there could be tonumbering the force of whom accordingly started ringing the 
in the same way as the police were num-| bells of the parish church. They were, 
bered in London and inotherlargecentres | however, remonstrated with by the 
of population. The police were numbered | police, who also remonstrated with the 
in Dublin, Cork, and other large cities | processionists, and the result of the action 
where it-was so absolutely essential that| of the police on that occasion was to 
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prevent what might have been a very 
serious riot. The police force in Ireland 
was loyal to the Crown, and discharged 
its duties in every respect in the most 
satisfactory and capable manner. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. 
Patrick) said that the police force 
which existed in Ireland had no parallel 
in any constitutional country. There 
was no other country in the world 
governed under a constitutional franchise 
which would tolerate an armed soldiery 
under the name of a police force. He 
contended that the police force belonged 
to the civil authorities, and should be 
controlled by them, What was nominally 
a police force in Ireland was really a 
large regiment controlled from Dublin 
Castle. It was not a police force at al! 
What was the true test of good Govern- 
ment? It might be reduced to two 
points, namely, the smallest possible 
cost in subjection and expenses. In 
Ireland the police force was the most 
expensive in the world. Some years ago 


there were 6,000,000 inhabitants ; now 
there were only 4,500,000, and yet the 
great constitutional Government of Eng- 
land had increased the cost of governing 


a population which had heen decimated 
by two-thirds. It was absurd to say 
that this was a police force. It was 
nothing of the kind. It was not gov- 
erned by the people, and, in fact, every- 
thing in connection with it was wrong. 
He trusted that the Government would 
give the Committee an assurance that a 
change of policy would soon be effected. 
The time had come and was rapidly 
arriving—[laughter|—when this system 
of government by police must cease. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 
asked how many promotions to district 
inspectorships had been made from the 
ranks since the present Chief Secretary 
came into office. Some time ago it was 
resolved that half the promotions should 
be from the ranks, but from communica- 
tions which he had received it appeared 
that the right hon. Gentleman had de- 
parted in some measure from that inten- 
tion. Another matter to which he 
wished to call the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s attention was the practice of 
sending police to patrol the railway 
stations. This practice ought to be 
abandoned, as it gave visitors a totally 
wrong impression of the condition of the 
country. Seeing so many constables 
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about the stations thiy might be excused 
for thinking that the country was in a 
state bordering upon insurrection. He 
suggested that a Report should be pub- 
lished annually by the authorities com- 
manding the force, so that the House of 
Commons might obtain some idea of its 
doings during the 12 months. They 
ought to be told how many evictions the 
constabulary had attended during the 
year, and the number of prosecutions 
which they had attended, the number of 
sheriffs’ ‘‘ posses’? which they had 
guarded, the nature of the prosecutions 
which they had undertaken, and the 
results of the proceedings. It was some- 
times said that in time of war the con- 
stabulary would be a useful and efficient 
force, but as a matter of fact their arms 
were obsolete, the rifles used by them 
being required to fire buckshot as well as 
bullets, and they also carried the old 
heavy sword-bayonet. Against a foreign 
foe, therefore, the constabulary would 
not be very useful. Members, he con- 
tended, ought to have an annual state- 
ment from the Inspector General as to 
the strength and distribution of the free 
force and the strength and distribution 
of the force which the Grand Juries had 
to pay for. There was good reason for 
thinking that Antrim, Belfast, and 
places in the north of Ireland were 
getting the whole benefit of the free 
force, and that counties like Clare were 
not being treated justly. Then they 
ought to have statistics showing the 
relative promotions of Catholics and 
Protestants. At present nearly every 
county inspector in Ireland was a 
Protestant, and the large mass of the 
district inspectors were Protestants also. 
He should like also to call the attention 
of the Chief Secretary to the cost of 
extra police at Sligo in connection with 
the street preachers there. Would it 
not be possible to provide a howling 
place for ranters in some places where 
they could be protected at a small cost 
to the State. [Zaughter.| All over the 
country Protestants and Catholics had 
erected magnificent structures for the 
worship of God in their own way ; but 
kere they had a few old women in Eng- 
land subscribing to a missionary organi- 
sation of some kind and sending ranters 
over to towns in Ireland to preach the 
word of God—a task for which they 
were about as fitted as he was to teach 
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navigation. [Laughter.]| They howled 
about the Blessed Virgin and the rosary 
in order to inflame the lower class of 
Roman Catholics with the idea that 
their religion was being insulted. If 
the lower class of Roman Catholics had 
any sense they would let the ranters 
how] until they were black in the face. 
For example, the ranters might be seen 
occupying the steps of Her Majesty’s 
Custom house in Dublin howling at large 
in a desert without any one to listen to 
them. [LZaughter.| He ventured to say 
that to convert a Roman Catholic was 
absolutely impossible. He might turn 
Atheist, but he would not turn Prote:- 
tant. This system of preaching there- 
fore was nothing but a mockery of God 
and man, and an absurdity. It was a 
costly blister on the people of Ireland for 
they had to pay for it by sending scores 
of police to Sligo to protect peaceful 
people from direct annoyance. The 
Protestants in Sligo did not want the 
ranters. They had lived on the happiest 
terms with their neighbours since the 
days of Martin Luther. | Laughter. | 
Supposing a _ procession of Roman 


Catholics were to march through Sandy- 


row in Belfast with statues of the 
Virgin, the rosary, with priests in their 
robes, and to attempt to convert the 
Protestants to Popery, how long would 
it be tolerated? The ranting system 
was a needless offence, and if it was to 
be continued in Sligo he should like to 
know why the taxpayers were to be 
called upon to pay for it. He protested 
against the system being continued at 
the expense of the Irish people. 

The CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gerratp  Ba.rovur, 
Leeds, Central), dealing first with the 
system of constabulary promotion ini- 
tiated by the late Government, said that 
no change had been made in the system, 
and no promotions from the ranks had 
been made since the Government had 
taken office up to the present time. Ne 
appointments had been made to the 
position of district inspectors by means 
of examination. There had been a kind 

_ of congestion in the system of promotion. 
The number of vacancies were not sufti- 
cient to justify a batch of appointments 
being made, but in August next they 
would probably be able to appoint some- 
thing like half-a-dozen men out of the 


Mr. T. M. Healy. 
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ranks to those positions, and a corre- 
sponding number under the new regula- 
tions from among officers’ sons and the 
public generally. The question as to the 
attendance of police at railway stations 
had not been brought under his notice, 
and he was not aware whether the late 
Government made any regulation on the 
subject ; nor was he aware whether, if 
they made any regulation, it had been 
departed from. He did not think it 
would have been departed from before 
the question was brought under his 
notice ; but at any rate he promised to 
inquire into the subject, and whether, if 
such a regulation was made, it should be 
maintained in force. The question as to 
whether it would not be desirable to 
furnish a Blue-book annually containing 
certain returns in connection with the 
proceedings of the police would be con- 
sidered by him. He did not think that 
there was any objection to prepare such 
a Blue-book in connection with matters 
appearing in the Return, but he would 
consider whether it would be advisable 
to annually publish them in a collection 
form as a Constabulary Blue-book. As 
to the promotion of Roman Catholies 
and Protestants from the ranks of the 
constabulary, he said that though there 
were a large number of Protestant 
officers in the constabulary, that in no 
way arose throughthe method of selection. 
As a general rule he thought that the 
object of every Chief Secretary had been 
to secure that as many Roman Catholies 
as possible should enter for the examina- 
tion and it certainly was not the. case 
that because a man was a Roman Catho- 
lic his promotion was hindered thereby. 
He sympathised with the remarks of the 
hon. Member for North Louth as to the 
events at Sligo. He did not think that 
the proceedings of the street preachers 
in Sligo were in any way to be com- 





|mended. Their zeal was most unplaced, 
‘and he could not imagine how they 
| thought that their objects would be 
gained by acting as they did. It would 
be difficult, however, in the existing 
state of the law to provide what the hon. 
Member had huzorously described as 
‘*howling places’? and to coxzpel the 
preachers to betake themselves there, 
even if they were provided. There was, 
however, a clear remedy in the posses- 
sion of the inhabitants of the towns, 
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and this was to refrain from going and | officer did was to organise a police force 
listening to the preachers. If that|at the base of operations, and he could 
policy were adopted by the people the | not see that there was any great harm 
efforts of the preachers would speedily |in that, or even in policemen taking 
become ‘‘ the voices of men crying in the| part in warlike operations themselves. 
wilderness.’’ This would be the cure! District Inspector Bain did this service 
for the evil that had been shown to exist | during his vacation, and he received no 
in an aggravated form in Sligo. Similar | pay for it. He did not know what the 
events to those complained of had oc- | hon. Member’s motives might be, but he 
curred in other towns, but they had not | thought this inspector was an excellent 
lasted very long. In the case of Sligo | officer, and it was only right he should 
he had for a long time forborne to/| express his opinion of him in this House, 
charge any cost for the extra police on | seeing the persecution, for he could call 
the town. [{Mr. T. M. Heaty: ‘‘ How/it nothing else, to which he had been 
much is it?’’] He could not give the |subjected by the hon. Member. The 
exact figures, but he thought that the | hon. Member for East Clare went some- 
number of men drafted into the town| what far when he ascribed the distur- 
had been about 30 on each occasion. He | bances which had taken place at election 
would very gladly see that state of things | meetings and elsewhere to the presence 
come to an end, and he believed they |of policemen. He remembered some 
would come to an end if the authorities | places not so long ago when two excited 
in Sligo would take their share in| parties at meetings would have come to 
inducing the people to abstain from |open blows, and there would no doubt 
attending those meetings. With regard | have been a good many black eyes going, 
to the question asked by his hon. Friend |if it had been for the interference of 
the senior Member for Dublin Univer- | these same police. It must not be sup- 
sity, he had to say that it was in no sense | posed that because a reduction of police 
a disgrace for any district inspector who | and a reduction of crime has been more 
had reached a period of seniority when |or less simultaneous that the reduction 
he might expect to advance to be a/of crime had followed as a consequence 
county inspector to be passed over. The of the reduction of police ; on the con- 
position of county inspector was one the | trary, it was often quite the other way. 
responsibilities of which were consider-|He could assure the Committee that it 
able, and the places were filled by selec- would be his endeavour to diminish the 
tion. The best men were chosen, and | number of police, and he was doing so 
the utmost care was taken that there|to the utmost of his ability. He ad- 
should be no favouritism or jobbery, the mitted that the expenditure on the police 
selections being made not by a single force was enormous. One explanation 
individual but by a committee. Nor of the increase of expenditure under this 
could he admit that this system of sele- head as compared with 1860 was the 
tion for higher posts acted as a dis- | great increase in the pension fund, which 
couragement to young officers. That) was now added to the other expenditure 
system was carried, as students of on the police force, the Estimate for the 
history know, in the great armies of the present year for pensions being no less 
first Napoleon to a pitch beyond any- than £346,981. Moreover, wages had 
thing ever seen before, and he never |risen in almost every Department since 
heard that the younger men in the armies the date mentioned, and if they were to 
of Napoleon were in any way discour- | get the best men for the constabulary of 
aged, quite the contrary. With the course they must have pay and comforts 
exception of Sligo, there had been no corresponding to the general rise in 
complaints, so far as he was aware, | wages. He denied that in Ireland the 
against the administration of the police | police were the enemies of the people ; 
during the past year ; and the special |on the contrary, he believed that in the 
instances referred to had for the most|main they were, as in England, the 
part occurred during previous years. | friends of the people, and especially when 
With regard to the case of District | Ireland was quiet. No doubt crime in 
Inspector Bain, who volunteered for | Ireland was very small just now. The 
service in the Ashanti war, all that that |number of agrarian outrages did not 
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amount to more than 200 or 300 in the Nationalist cheers|—and not on any 
course of the year, whereas if they mul-| unreasonable ground. The men in coun- 
tiplied those figures by 10 it would be | try districts believed that if these distin- 
more like the figures of 10 or 12 years | guishing marks were put upon them they 
agv. Unfortunately it was this spas-! would be the objects of vindictive perse- 
modic rise and fal] in crime which made! cution. He was, therefore, unable to 
it so necessary to keep a police force | consent to the request for these distin- 
which appeared to be so much larger | guishing marks, but he should be ready to 
than the necessities of the country | inquire into any case where a constable 
during a period of peace and tranquillity | showed incivility and refused his name 
such as they were happily at present) after a reasonable request to do so. 

enjoying. The longer they enjoyed that! Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
period of peace and tranquillity the more | said he had _ gathered from the 
possible it would be to diminish year by | speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
year the numbers of the force. He did} that the Government had no intention 
not think it had been made perfectly | of dealing with the growing scandal of 
clear to the Committee that the expense! the enormous over-policing of Ireland. 
of the Irish Constabulary was almost! It was all very well to attempt to mini- 
entirely borne by Imperial sources. | mise the great increase in the cost of the 
While all must deprecate the immense constabulary, but nothing could get over 
expense of the Irish Constabulary, and| the contrast between the proportion of 
while it was the duty of the Government | police to public in Ireland and in Eng- 
to do everything to diminish the expense, | land. He had calculated that in Ireland 


yet it could not be regarded as an there was on the average one policeman 
expense on Ireland alone. As to the|to every 350 of the population ; in 
question of distinguishing marks, in some | England, exclusive of London, there was 
of the towns the constabulary already | only one policeman to every 1,200 of the 
had numbers ; and there was something | population. In the whole world there 
to be said for extending the provision to| was no country where the proportion of 


the country districts. But successive | police to population was one-half of that 
Chief Secretaries had been unable to see|in Ireland. The population had been 
their way to the change ; and he did/decreasing and the number of police in- 
not think that the evils of the present} creasing for the last 50 years. In one 
system was either so serious as had been} sense the constabulary was an Imperial 
represented, or were greater than the| charge, but he repudiated the statement 
objections to the system proposed. The| that the money did not come out of the 
orders now given to the constabulary | pockets of the Irish taxpayers. The 
were to the effect that, in answer to any | civil government in Ireland was the 
reasonable request, they should give|most expensive and the worst for the 
their names. money in the whole world, and, more- 

Mr. MACNEILL: Is a constable| over, the Irish people did not get that 
who has misconducted himself to be the | fair proportion of the expenditure of the 
judge of what is a reasonable request ? | taxes which they paid. As to the item 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that | of Appropriations in Aid, amounting to 
complaints against constables should be|over £35,000, he presumed they con- 
sent to headquarters. The constable’s| sisted chiefly of the levies on counties 
district being known, inquiries would|and towns for extra police. In that 
disclose his identity. He was perfectly | case they ought to know what was the 
ready to call the attention of officers|amount of the levy for each county. 
again to the order as to constables sup-| Everyone must believe that the consta- 
plying their names. To put a distin-|bulary ought to be numbered. No doubt 
guishing mark on all constables would be|the men themselves would not like it, 
difficult from an administrative point of | but belonging, as they did, to a well- 
view, and would be very expensive, as|paid and well-pensioned force, they 
the men were constantly changing their | ought to accept the disagreeables of the 
districts. [Mr. MacNeiti: ‘‘ Pay it|service. It was most dangerous to 
out of Irish funds.’’] He was informed, | relieve the individual policeman of the 
moreover, that such a regulation would| responsibility of his acts. In some of 
be very unpopular in the force—|ironical|the small towns in Ireland there were 

Chief Secretary for Treland. 
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16 or 17 constables, who were constantly 
changed, and it was practically impos- 
sible to identify a policeman who had 
acted in excess of his duty. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that the con- 
stabulary had orders to give their names 
when the demand was reasonable, but 
when a man had struck one of the public 
over the head with his baton he had no 
idea of giving his name. He himself 
had often asked for the names of 
constables, and had been refused with 
insults and contempt, and the officers 
when appealed to had thrown every 
obstacle in the way of identification. 
There seemed to be an understanding 
amongst the officers to protect their 
men on all occasions from unpleasant 
consequences. The Chief Secretary said 
that in large populous centres the con- 
stabulary were numbered. But when 
the men were sent to country districts 
the numbers were removed from their 
collars. Could any reasonable excuse be 
given why constables in country districts 
should be protected from identification 4 
The right hon. Gentleman said the idea 
of being numbered was unpopular with 
the force. No doubt every policeman 
would be glad to get rid of his number, 
for if he misconducted himself or forgot 
himself at any time it would not be 
easy to identify him. But if there was 
any force in the argument that if the 
men were numbered they would be sub- 
jected to a system of persecution, it would 
apply with greatest force in the city of 
Belfast, where a constable who had made 
himself obnoxious to the Orangemen 
could be made to feel their resentment. 
The real truth was that in the country 
districts the constabulary had to engage 
inunpleasant political and eviction duties, 
which they did not at all relish, and con- 
sequently they were anxious to escape 
identification, and to prevent people 
who were injured by them from bring- 
ing home to them the consequences of 
their ill -doing. It was a monstrous 
thing that such a system should be 
allowed to exist. He was glad to learn 
that there was to be no alteration in 
the new procedure laid down by the 
late Government for increasing the 
number of officers promoted from the 
ranks. He cordially agreed with the 


statement of the Chief | Secretary that 
when the country was quiet the force 
He believed that if 


was not unpopular. 
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there was good government in the 
country the force would become in a 
short time an extremely popular body. 
It was the unfortunate duties which 
the men had to discharge that made 
them unpopular. They were brought 
violently into collision with the people, 
and it was not in human nature that 
both sides should not be exasperated. 
He believed it was the opinion of 
every Chief Secretary who had been 
responsible for the government of Ire- 
land during periods of disturbance that 
the force were inetlicient for ordinary 
police purposes. Indeed, the force was 
not organised for the purposes of dealing 
with crime. It was trained with a view 
to putting down rebellious movements 
in Ireland, and no doubt for that pur- 
pose it had been a great weapon in the 
hands of successive Governments. But 
for dealing with crime, and especially 
with agrarian crime, there could not be 
amore ineffective force, considering its 
numbers and its cost. He attributed 
that to the organisation of the force 
and to its so-called gentlemen officers, 
who, with plenty of time on their hands, 
were anxious to stand well with the 
gentry, to visit their houses, and to 
take part in their amusements, and in 
whom, consequently, the people in times 
of social conflict could have no confi- 
dence. He admitted that the force was 
often extremely useful. [Zaughter.] He 
was glad to find himself surrounded by 
a body of constables at a political meet- 
ing in the North of Ireland, when 200 
Orangemen with revolvers in their 
pockets came out to murder him. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
Did not the police protect the Parnellites 
from the anti-Parnellites ? Lapse ype 

Mr. DILLON: They did, and they 
also protected me from the Orangemen. 
I do not pretend that I have not, on some 
occasions, been glad to see policemen 
about me. On occasions of that kind 
they are a useful force. [Laughter.] 
But that did not in the least degree 
affect his argument, that for the pur- 
poses of dealing with ordinary crime the 
constabulary were quite inefficient. He 
would, therefore, strongly urge upon the 
Government not to rest content with the 
reform made by the late Government, 
but to proceed further on the same path, 
and to change the constabulary from a 
military garrison to a police force. 
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*Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) 
said he had no feeling against the con- 
stabulary as a body. 


other man in the House, or any poli- 


tician outside it, and had received the | 
three, six, or nine months’ imprisonment | 
which their masters told them to swear | 


up to. It was the system under which 
the men were worked that he blamed. 
The Chief Secretary was so sweet that it 


was difficult to conduct this discussion | 
[Laughter.| He was | 
rather sorry the right hon. Gentleman | 
had not shown more fight, for then | 
they could warm to their work more | 
In Ireland | 


in the old way. 


effectively. [Laughter.| 
they had police about them everywhere. 
At every railway station two or three 
of them lounged about, doing nothing, 
but smoking and peering into the railway 
carriages, and chatting to any railway offi- 


cial they could get to talk with them. | 
Then, when they were retired from the | 
police pensioners, they went 
into the purchase of land, and that was | 
the explanation very largely of what | 


force as 


they very often heard from the hon, and 
gallant Member for North Armagh 


about the high price that land fetched 


when it came into the market. 


police who were in uniform were ready 
to go into competition with the educated 
youth of the country for any and every 
position, and especially those the land- 


On one occasion, in the town of Killaloe, 
the head constable on duty became the 
candidate for the position of Clerk of the 
Petty Sessions, and was elected, though it 


ment was reversed. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman was mistaken in what 
he had said as to the numbering of the 
police. 
numbered in the cities of Cork, Water- 


ford, Limerick, Belfast, and Derry. He) 
did not think they were numbered in| 
Sligo or Galway. If the numbers were) 


on all the police, they could be identi- 


and still bore on his cranium the hall- 
mark of their friendship. He had occa- 
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He had felt their 
hands on his shoulder more than any, 


of 37 per 10,000 of the population. 


| being done. 
Not | 
alone police pensioners, but actually | 
lost in consequence. 
| were utterly useless for ordinary police 


| barracks. 


He thought they were only | 


| Royal Irish Constabulary. 
fied, but the precaution was taken that 
the people should not have it in their | 
power to identify them. He was more) 
than once roughly handled by the police, | 
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| He could not possibly do so, and he got 


no assistance to enable him to do s0; 
but, if the police had been numbered, 
he would certainly have been able to 
identify him. He wanted to ask the 
Chief Secretary if he would kindly tell 
them how the police were distributed 
in Ireland? He took from Thom’s 


| Directory the fact that the County of 


Antrim, with a population of 428,128, 
had a police force of only 269, or 12 
per 10,000 of the population ; that the 
County of Kilkenny, with a population 
of 87,161, had a police of 253, or 33 per 
10,000 of the population, while the 
County of Meath, decidedly one of the 
most orderly counties in Ireland, with a 
population of 76,687, had a police force 
He 
should like to know what they were 
doing there. Some time ago, when he 
suggested to the late Chief Secretary 
that the police, or at least some portion 
of them, might be usefully employed if 
they were trained in fire brigade duties, 
he was told that the constabulary were 
so constituted that they could not be put 
to that work. Surely the constitution 
could be altered so as to permit of it 
At present they were 
absolutely useless for this purpose and 
much property and sometimes life was 
As a police they 


work. If people lost any property in 


| Ireland they might as well appeal to the 
lords or magistrates had the giving of. | 


man in the moon as go to the police 
They knew nothing about it. 
What they wanted was a_ politician 
whom they could chase and run to earth 


|and get a stripe for locking him up. 
was only fair to add that that arrange- | 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said the 
free quota was re-distributed every 
three years by Act of Parliament. The 
total number of the free quota all over 
Ireland amounted to 10,000, and the 
basis of re-distribution was area and 
population. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) 
said they had had fair experience of the 
Whenever 
there was a row on the first thing they 
did was to put on their short capes and 
fasten them over their numbers in order 
effectually to prevent identification. 
[Laughter.| The constabulary in Ire 


‘land were the pets of every Govern- 
sion to complain of an officer, and was | 
asked if he could identify the man.! 


ment. When a constable was in & 
district he did not like, every facility 
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was given to him to exchange it. He, Irish constabulary, to touch the engine 
wished to know from the Secretary why} the English Government had erected to 
so few men were raised from the ranks} terrorise the Irish people. 

of the Royal Irish Constabulary to dis-| Mr. DENIS KILBRIDE (Galway, 
trict inspectorships? It was complained} N.) said the Chief Secretary had ad- 
that so many men were imported who, mitted that tranquillity prevailed in 
had served (not with distinction) in the; Ireland, and had done during the 
English police, and after a time were| administration of his predecessor ; but 
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made district inspectors ; and not only 
that but got the best billets. Men who} 
in England would be called commis- 
sioners and sub-commissioners, in Ire- | 
land were called “ officers.” They tried | 
to dress like members of the Rifle! 
Brigade, and swaggered about from one 
racecourse or landlord’s house to another. , 
Was it not ridiculous that, while only 
£500,000 was asked for the policing of 
England and Wales, £1,500,000 was 
asked for in respect of Ireland? Per- 
haps the Chief Secretary had never seen | 
a police patrol in Ireland. Two men} 
went out on patrol. They usually) 
turned a corner and they found a nice | 
little bank. If the day was wet they 
chose an overhanging bank ; if fine, a 
nice, soft, mossy bank, and there they 
lay and smoked their pipes until their 
time was up. ([Zaughter.}| He had| 
often attended these men in their ill-| 
nesses, and he found they suffered chiefly | 
from over-smoking and drinking bad | 
porter. [Aenewed laughter.| There was | 
no pocket-picking or petty shop-lifting | 
in Ireland. They only found those 
things in civilised countries like England. | 


still he met with a direct negative the 
appeal made to him to reduce the num- 
bers of the Irish constabulary. This 
was a Government which promised to 
kill Home Rule by kindness, to legislate 
for all Irish wants and grievances, and 
to convince Ireland that there was no 
necessity for an Irish Parliament in 
Dublin. It struck him that the Chief 
Secretary was not hopeful in the results 
of the policy of the Government, and 
that he anticipated, before the end of 
his regime, there would be a necessity 
for using the full number of the con- 
stabulary. It augured ill for the Unionist 
Government that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not able to reduce the number 
of the constabulary, although he admitted 
that, so far as ordinary crime was con- 
cerned, Ireland was the most peaceful 
country in Europe, while agrarian out- 
rage was at the lowest point. The con- 
stabulary was not a police force in the 
strict sense of the word; it was a semi- 
military force, like the Cape Mounted 
Rifles. The fact that it was a semi- 
military force went against the men in 
their work as a police force. It seemed 


[Laughter.] Mr. Hill, of the Jrish Times, to be impossible to unite in the same 
once attended a meeting at Ennis wear-| person the military man and the police- 
ing a tall silk hat. A constable smashed| man. In no country had it been found 
it in with a blow from his baton. ‘‘ Why | practicable to train men to be efficient 
did you do that?” said Mr. Hill, “I am|in the two capacities. In the town of 


a member of the Press.” “Oh,” re- 
plied the constable “I thought you, 
were an Irish Member. [oud laughter. || 
ast autumn he was at Mill Street, and 
he dined with the Inspector, who con- 
fessed to him that the district was 
notoriously over-policed ; and he further 
said that insult, gratuitous or otherwise, 
and the infliction of injury, were the best 
recommendations to promotion. We 





Lurgan, larcenies, robberies and burg- 
laries went on for three years without 
anyone being arrested, until the inhabi- 
tants formed a Vigilance Committee. 
The explanation probably was that the 
putting down of crime did not assist a 
policeman’s promotion. It had long been 
notorious that it was not the qualities a 
man displayed as a policeman that led to 
his promotion, but it was his activity in 


talked about Russian rule in Poland} the suppression of popular feeling, of 
and elsewhere ; but the Russian way of| popular organisation, and of popular 
dealing with Finland, and perhaps also! politicians. 

with Poland, was better than the English} Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he 
way of dealing with Ireland through the! could assure the hon. Member that, so 
constabulary ; in the long run it came to far from it being a notorious fact, it was 
the same thing, and the Chief Secretary | one for which there was no foundation. 
was afraid to reduce the numbers of the [Cries of “ We believe it.”] 
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Mr. KILBRIDE continued that it 
would take the right hon. Gentleman all 
his time to the end of his official career 
to persuade the Irish people that it was 
not so. He made no charge against the 
right hon. Gentleman personally, but he 
made a charge against the system. The 
man who made himself most objection- 
able to the popular voice in Ireland, who 
was most active against Land Leaguers, 
National Leaguers, and National poli- 
ticians—that was the man who was pro- 
moted in Ireland. He knew exemplary, 
able and efficient policemen who failed 
to obtain promotion. He knew a most 
efficient policeman, stationed in the 
county of Galway, who did not promote 
rows, but who, by his attitude towards the 
people, preserved the peace among them. 
He was popular with everybody, he was 
popular with the Nationalists, and he 
was popular with those who did not 
approve of Home Rule. That police 
officer, however, remained unpromoted 
for years and years, and he must do the 
right hon. Gentleman the present Chief 
Secretary the justice of saying that it 
was only when the right hon. Gentleman 
came into office that this police officer 
obtained his well-merited promotion. 
There had been several cases of house- 
breaking in several towns in Ireland, but 
there had not been a single instance 
where the offenders had been brought to 
justice and convicted.in connection with 
those outrages. What was the reason 
why the police had not exerted them- 
selves in the matter? It was because 
they found that acting in the interests 
of the landowners was a safer road to 
promotion than that of doing their 
ordinary duty and protecting the property 
of the public irrespective of either land- 
lords or Nationalists. The police knew 
that the more hostile they showed them- 
selves to popular organisation and to 
Nationalism the more likely they were 
to be promoted. These were facts that 
he desired to bring under the notice of 
the right hon. Gentleman. The hon. 
Member for North East Cork had called 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to the enormous increase there had 
been during recent years in the cost to 
the country of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. Some years ago it amounted 
to 4s. 6d. per head of the population, but 
now it amounted to 6s. 10d. per head. 
During that tim- the House had been 
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engaged in passing Measures for the pre- 
vention of crime in Ireland and for the 
improvement of the Land Laws in that 
country, but they had done so without 
taking the advice of the Irish representa- 
tives, and the consequence was that they 
had to increase the force of the Irish 
constabulary. The House had been told 
that those Measures were not satisfactory 
to the Irish people, and the result was 
that in about five or six years after the 
passing of those Measures the people 
became discontented, and Parliament 
was asked to pass fresh Coercion Acts, 
For the same reason they had to increase 
the pay and the emoluments of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary in order to induce 
them to carry out their instructions, 
The men of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
received very high pay, and at the end 
of 25 years’ service they were entitled to 
retire upon full pensions. It was only 
this high rate of pay that induced Irish- 
men to go into the force. He was not 
going to say a word against the Royal 
Irish Constabulary because he knew that 
it contained many excellent men, but he 
was aware that in the times of trouble 
in Ireland, notwithstanding the high 
pay and prospect of pension, several men 
left the force and went over to the United 
States of America because they could 
not bring themselves to act against their 
countrymen. Those were men of intelli- 
gence, honesty and straightforwardness. 

Mr. G. MURNAGHAN (Tyrone, 
Mid) said that he also desired to refer to 
the case of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
and to the burden they occasioned to the 
country. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN said that the Vote 
had now been under discussion for some- 
thing like four hours and of course it 
was impossible altogether to avoid the 
repetition of the same arguments, but 
nevertheless he must point out to the 
hon. Gentleman that he must not repeat 
observations which had just been made 
by other hon. Members. 

Mr. MURNAGHAN said that as far 
as he could he would avoid doing s0. 
He, however, desired to point out that, 
in consequence of the depression that 
prevailed over Ireland at the present 
time, it was imperative that the cost of 
the constabulary force should be 
decreased, and that at the same time 
instructions should be given to the mem- 
bers of the force that they should treat 
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the farmers and the landowners with 
equal courtesy. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said 
he was called upon as a Member of the 
Imperial Parliament of Great Britain 
and Ireland to vote with other Members 
of the United Parliament certain sums 
of money for the expenses incurred for 
the maintenance of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary ; and before he gave his vote 
for or against these large sums of money 
he appealed to the Chief Secretary not to 
allow the allegations that had been made 
against the Irish Constabulary to go by 
unchallenged, and above all, without a 
promise to investigate the truth or other- 
wise of those allegations. [* Hear, 
hear!” ] If there was one feature more 
than another which distinguished the 
English-speaking people, it was the desire 
to have the functions of the judicial 
system carried out against the rich 
and against the poor without fear and 
without favour; and when he heard 
Irish Members getting up on his side of 
the House and stating, without contra- 
diction from Irish Members on the other 
side of the House, that the Royal Irish 
Constabulary was too numerous, both 
for its military and police duties, and 
was, in a word, a pretorian guard for 
property in Ireland, and not a protection 
for the people, that was too strong a 
statement, in the year 1896, for even a 
Unionist Chief Secretary to pass by ; 
especially when he had always under- 
stood that the strongest argument against 
Home Rule on the opposite side of the 
House was that separate Government 
for Ireland was not wanted, but uni- 
formity and equality of treatment of 
the forms of Government and adminis- 
tration to those which prevailed in Eng- 
land. If the Unionists wanted that, 
they would not allow it to be stated that 
the Royal Irish Constabulary were 
smoking their pipes round the corner 
in a country lane instead of pat- 
rolling their districts. When he was 
told by a responsible Member of 
Parliament that Irish police constables 
attached more importance to the size of 
the meshes of a net, and looked after 
poachers rather than burglars, the Chief 
Secretary ought to say, “If these state- 
ments are true I will inquire into them, 
and even if they are only partially true, 
such a system ought to be stopped as 
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soon as possible.” If an English con- 
stable was guilty of a hundredth part of 
the cruelty an hon. Member below him 
attributed to one Irish constable, he 
could only say, having some knowledge 
of the relations of the community of 
Lordon to the police, that constable would 
have his hair lifted five minutes after- 
wards; andif thatdid not happen, the Com- 
missioner of Police would be approached 
and London would dismiss that man. 
What was wanted was that the Royal 
Irish Constabulary should be made less 
of a military force and more of a police 
force. He had no complaint to make 
against the force. He had only been in 
Ireland once, but that visit was sufficient 
to convince him, first, that the statement 
that the constabulary were a magnificent 
body of men physically was proved up to 
the hilt ; and, secondly, that they were 
too numerous for their police duties, and 
were being more and more “ militarised.” 
The fact that the cost of the force 
during the last 30 years had risen 
from 2s. 4d. per head of the popu- 
lation to 6s. 10d. was a proof that it 
was too numerous for its duties, and that 
the military character of the force was 
too much dwelt upon. He rose to urge 
the Chief Secretary to be that night a 
Conservative in fact as well as in spirit, 
and to disarm the criticism of hon. 
Members from Ireland by proving to 
them that he was willing to equalise, 
as far as possible, the conditions of 
police administration in England and in 
Ireland. In no way could he do that 
more effectively than by insisting that 
in rural as well as in town districts in 
Ireland the Royal Irish Constabulary 
should be as easily identified as were the 
constables in the streets of London. 
There was no reason why, for the sake 
of saving a trifling cost, these allegations 
of brutality and preferential treatment 
against the Irish constabulary should be 
alluwed to pass. All through the Empire 
the police force was disproportionately 
large. What the country spent on 
education ought to be saved in the 
police rate. It was no good for Unionists 
to boast on the platform that they were 
trying to pacify Ireland by bringing in 
Land Bills. If they wanted the country 
to believe that they were trying to treat 
Ireland justly and fairly, let them adopt 
the suggestion of the Irish Members and 
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make the Trish policeman as easily identi-; years ago, two militiamen, while drink. . 
fied as the London policeman. Let them 
promise the Irish Members what they 


had a right to claim. Asone who knew 
something of the police and the civic side 
of administration, he backed them up in 
their claim. The Government could not 
allow it to go forth to the world, first, 
that Ireland was over-policed, and, 
secondly, that the Trish police were 
partial and brutal. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that 
any specific complaint as to the conduct 
of the police would be carefully inquired 
into. As far as he knew, no such com- 
plaint had been made during his tenure 
of office. If it was alleged that the 
police were guilty of brutality, and that 
they showed partiality as between one 


class and another, let the hon. Members | 


who made the allegations bring forward 
specific instances. The hon. Member 
for Battersea ought to know full well 
what was the value of vague accusations. 
If he, as Chief Secretary, were to spend 
his time in answering accusations of that 
kind, he would be on his feet for the 
whole of the evening. 


On the return of the CHAIRMAN, after 
the usual interval, 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
called attention to the practice amongst 
the constabulary force of making claims 
for compensation for personal injuries, 
which were levied on the ratepayers of 
the district. The state of the law on the 
subject was entirely different to that 
which prevailed in other parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

Dr. TANNER ealled attention 
the fact that 40 Members were 
present. 


to 
not 


Mr. A. LAFONE (Southwark, Ber-| 


mondsey) said the hon. Member for Mid 
Cork entered the House for the express 
purpose of calling attention to the fact 
that 40 Members were not present. He 
considered that an abuse of the powers 
of the House. 


A quorum having been formed, 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (continu- 
ing) went on to say that the practice he 
complained of led sometimes to a pre- 
posterous state of things. About five 


Mr. John Burns. 


| Parliament, 


| expense of the ratepayers. 


ing in a public-house in the neighbour- 


|hood of Kinsale, became disorderly, and 


one of the police who were called in got 
his eye put out, and forthwith the police- 
man came before the Cork Grand Jury 


‘and made a claim as a peace officer for 


personal injuries sustained in bringing 
an offender to justice. He was awarded 
£1,000, to be levied, not on the Imperial 
but on the unfortunate 
ratepayers, who had nothing on earth to 
do with the offence. That, no doubt, 
was an extreme case, but not an un- 
common one. At the last election 
serious riots occurred in the county of 
Norfolk, and the defeated candidate got 
some rather rough usage, and quite pos- 
sibly some police officer might have 
sustained personal injuries. But had 
any police officer in England any right 
to come before the County Council and 
claim to have compensation levied on the 
district on account of such injuries? 
No. They were accepted as one of the 
risks of the service, and, gave the con- 
stable no title to compensation at the 
In the same 
way, he submitted that the police 
authorities in Ireland should make 
it a condition of entry into the force 
that claims of this’ kind © should 
not be levied on the district. 
Large sums were voted for the pensions 
of the constabulary ; and the men should 
be compelled to choose between claims 
of this kind on the ratepayers and 
the prospect of a pension. At present 
they had both, except in the City of 
Belfast, where the most serious riots 
had occurred within the past 10 years, 


jand where, by a private Act, operation 


of the old Statute enabling the claims to 
be made was suspended. The Chief 
Secretary could easily stop the multi- 
plication of these claims, which had 
never been heard of until 10 years ago. 
Allusion had been made to the military 
character of the Irish police force ; and 
he wished to call attention to the 
preposterous state of the Irish police 


|code as far as it related to disciplinary 


matters. When an Irish policeman 


\committed an offence against discipline, 


he was practically tried by court-martial. 
Counsel and solicitors were employed, 
and the whole machinery of a criminal 
trial was solemnly set up at great 
expense. In similar cases in England 
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the offence would be dealt with in a 
short interview between the offender 
and his superior officer. Within the 
last month the newspapers in Cork had 
been filled for 11 days, to the extent of 
some three columns a day, with the 
report of a police investigation of this 
kind. The policeman was solemnly 
indicted, and a solicitor was engaged for 
him, all to settle the question whether 
he was or was not keeping a greyhound. 
Of course there might be subsidiary 
points arising, but that was the main 
question at issue. Under the police code, 
however, a policeman who was charged 
with a breach of discipline could not 
give evidence, and could not be interro- 
gated. It was a marvel that this barrack 
system had been tolerated so long. It 
was military from first to last. The 
men were paraded first thing in the 
morning, again when they went on duty, 
and when they came off duty. During 
the late Government he had asked a 
question with a view to ascertain whether 
an attempt could not be made to obtain 
the clothing of the Irish police from Irish 
manufacturers. He had got a favourable 
reply from the late Chief Secretary, and 
he desired to know to what-extent the 
present Administration had found them- 
selves able to follow up. that decision. 
It would greatly benefit the struggling 
woollen manufacturers of Ireland if the 
large orders for constabulary clothing 
were given to Irish firms. He would 
also ask the right hon. Gentleman to see 
that, when the constabulary authorities 
were advertising for contracts for woollen 
goods for the force, the advertisements 
were inserted in the newspapers of Cork, 
which was the centre of the Trish 
woollen trade. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said 
that there could not be found in any 
civilised country a more abominable 
scandal than the constabulary system of 
Ireland. That unfortunate country was 
dependent upon’ the ruined industry of 
agriculture, and yet it was saddled with 
a police foree which the Chief Secretary 
admitted to be the most expensive 
and extravagant institution that could 
possibly be thrust upon any country. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: TI did 
not say that. 

Mr. LOUGH said the right hon. 
Gentleman had made but a perfunctory 
defence of the system. He had not used 
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exactly the language he had attributed 


to him. He wished the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had done so, for he would then 
have shown himself to be a perfect Chief 
Secretary. [Laughter.| He did not 
rank the Chief Secretary amongst the 
tyrants of Ireland. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was the head tyrant ; the 
second was his amiable friend the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury—{laughter|—and 
the third was the Attorney General for 
Ireland. His only reflection on the 
Chief Secretary was that he did not 
stand up boldly for the rights and liber 
ties of the country whose interests 
he was supposed to represent in the 
House. It might be thought that the 
subject of the constabulary had been 
fully discussed. Why only the outskirts 
of it had been touched upon. [Laugh- 
ter.| In 1836 the cost of the force per 
head of the population was 10d. ; in 
1866 it was 2s. 6d. ; in 1896: it was 
6s. 6d. There was no other House in 
the world but this that would not have 
rectified that monstrous state of things. 
The force was 7,000 strong in 1836 ; 
11,000 in 1866; 18,000 in 1896—in- 
cluding in each case the pensioners. The 
population had gone down during those 
years from eight millions to four mil- 
lions. But what was more important, 
crime had gone down. Sixty years ago 
there were disturbances, more or less, in 
Ireland, and yet 7,000 police had been 
found quite sufficient. But ever since 
Treland had been improving. Once they 
extended the Ballot Act to Ireland the 
police became useless, and after the 
Franchise Act of 1884 they were not 
wanted at all. Yet the more crime had 
decreased the greater had the police force 
become. The reason was that the police 
were not engaged for repressing ‘crime. 
They had other duties to do. His hon. 
Friends from Ireland had pointed out that 
the police were employed at evictions and 
at gathering exorbitant rents for the 
landlords. But he had another point. 
He thought the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in collecting its taxes was almost 
as infamous as the exorbitant rents col- 
lected in Ireland. He was glad to say that 
the highest officials who had inquired 
into this matter had admitted that the 
taxes were too high, but they said the 
expense of government was too high 
also. The expense of government was 
mainly police. A million might be saved 
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in this police Vote alone, and yet they 
would not promise the slightest economy. 
In a little village in Ireland of 600 in- 
habitants with which he was acquainted 
there were 10 policemen costing £100 a 
year each, and the villagers had to pay 
for that. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
village does not support them. 

Mr. LOUGH said the village did pay 
for them, and the men had next to 
nothing to do, and engaged in fishing 
and other sports to pass away the time. 
He did not sympathise with sume of the 
criticism upon the police; he thought 
they were fine fellows, who, considering 
the infamous system under which 
they lived, discharged their duties 
adequately. In England, Wales, or 
Scotland one policeman would look 
after two such villages. There were 
some places in Ireland where a village 
had disappeared with the exception of 
one house, and that was a police barrack 
containing five policemen. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I sup- 
pose that police barrack is self-supporting, 
then? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LOUGH said he would not 
neglect that point. In these barracks 
the windows were barred, and he pointed 
out that this was now quite unnecessary. 
He urged the right hon. Gentleman to 
reduce the number of men in such a 
police barrack from five to three or two. 
These five men had nothing to do, as the 
country was perfectly peaceful. The 10 
police in the village he had referred to 
cost £1,000 a year, whereas not more than 
£100 was spent per annum in the same 
village for education. In the counties 
of Fermanagh, Monaghan and Cavan 50 
years ago the population was 600,000 ; 
to-day it was 274,000. Fifty years ago 
every person paid 17s. 4d. of taxation ; 
to-day they paid £2 10s. ahead. Fifty 
years ago the Government used to wring 
out of that district about £500,000 ; 
to-day it was £700,000, although the 
population had diminished by more than 
one-half. [Nationalist cheers.| The 
police constables in Ireland were pen- 
sioned off at 45 years of age, in England 
at 65 ; they received in Ireland pensions 
ranging from £48 to £90 a year, and 
the amount of these pensions was as 
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Ireland since the days of the Union was 
1895, and the next worst year would be 
1896, for the Government was starving 
out the people, while the Votes were 
increasing. Those men who were 
pensioned off at the age of 45 did not 
die, they entered civil employments. 
He had heard that some bought farms, 
and it was a monstrous thing that, where 
the population was decreasing at the rate 
of 40,000 a year, where the greatest 
economical crisis in Europe existed, the 
right hon. Gentleman should turn out 
several thousand men in the prime of 
life, with good salaries, to compete with 
the people for every bit of bread in the 
district. Could not the pension system 
be reconsidered? The right hon. Gentle- 
man did not turn a hair when he defended 
all these anomalies. The whole increase 
of expense was in the pension system, 
There were some small economies, he was 
glad to see, but owing to the increase 
of the pensions there was a total increase 
of £8,000. This was purely a depart- 
mental matter, and he hoped that some- 
thing would be done to ameliorate 
it. And he must caution the right 
hon. Centleman, for he was in the 
midst of such a devil’s dance in the 
Trish Government, that he would find 
it difficult to do any good whatever, 
or to turn aside from the path of 
wickedness which his _ predecessors 
pursued. He asked the right hon, 
Gentleman to go with him to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and _ get 
£3,000,000 struck off the taxation of 
Treland, but if that was done without 
giving a reduction of the expenditure, 
the poor people would get no benefit. It 
was the most frightful abuse in the world, 
and unless this was put right, the un- 
fortunate people would be in rather a 
worse state than they were now. 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’] 


Question put, ‘‘ That a sum not ex- 
ceeding £281,992 be granted for the said 
service. ’’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 70 ; 


Noes, 156.—(Division List, No. 227.) 


Mr. LOUGH asked that some reply 


be given to the questions put early in 


much as the Scotch police cost altogether. | the evening by the hon. Member for 
[Nationalist cheers.] ‘lhe worst year for | Cork and himself. 


Mr. Lough. 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said 
that, in the first place, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork raised the question of claims 
for compensation for personal injury. 
He understood the hon. Gentleman did 
not claim that the law on the subject 
should be altered, but that the Govern- 
ment in engaging the services of men as 
policemen should make it a condition of 
their engagement that they should waive 
all rights they might have under the Act 
of Parliament. He did not think that 
would be a very desirable method of 
procedure as long as the Act was on the 
Statute-book. As to the clothing of the 
constabulary, he would be very glad, if 
it were possible, that all the clothing 
should be provided by Irish manufac- 
turers. AS an experiment, a certain 
portion of the orders had been reserved 
for Irish firms. If the tenders were 
found satisfactory, it was very likely the 
Government would be able to see their 
way to take further steps in the same 
direction. As regarded advertisements, 


if any injury had been done to the 
manufacturers of Cork by the fact that 
advertisements had not been put in the 
Cork papers, he would take care that the 


matter was remedied in future. The 
hon. Member for Islington complained 
of the expense of the police force— 
“abominable scandal’’ was the term he 
used, It was rather remarkable that, if 
the case was so strong as was repre- 
sented, the hon. Gentleman did not raise 
it when his friends were in power. 
(‘There was the Home Rule Bill.’’] 
That was no reason for not raising the 
question on the Estimates. The hon. 
Gentleman told the Committee that the 
Ballot Act had diminished crime, and 
that the Suffrage Act of 1885 had done 
a great deal to render the police unneces- 
sary. The truth was that there was an 
immense amount of crime from the year 
1879 to 1889. Crime had since been 
very largely reduced ; indeed, it had now 
reached a point as low as any at which 
it had been during this century. But 
the real question was, whether they were 
to measure their police requirements by 
the condition of the country at the 
moment crime was at its minimum, or 
whether they were to consider what the 
crime had been in the past. It had been 
the effort of every Government to reduce 
the number and the expense of the 
police, both of which were, undoubtedly, 
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very high—to reduce them as far as 
might be consistent with the interests of 
the public service. He did not think 
it would be possible to adopt the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member and reduce 
the number of police in every barony 
throughout Ireland to the extent he had 
indicated. He could assure the hon. 
Member that the Government had no 
desire to keep the police at a higher 
number than was necessary, and in every 
place where it became unnecessary to 
retain the police, their numbers there 
would be reduced, or they would be alto- 
gether removed. The expenditure on 
the police was an Imperial expenditure, 
and surely the hon. Gentleman was 
wrong in his statements as to the police 
being paid for in full measure by the 
districts to which they were allocated. 
The hon. Member called attention toa 
case in which he said a village of 600 in- 
habitants had to pay for 10 policemen 
sent there at a great cost, but he dis- 
tinctly challenged the accuracy of that 
statement. The hon. Member had 
drawn attention to many points which 
really belonged to a much larger question 
than this Vote—namely, the question 
of the financial relations between Eng- 
land and Ireland generally—and it was 
not desirable, therefore, that he should 
enter into them, even if he were in order 
in doing so. But, as regarded the im- 
mediate facts of the situation, he could 
promise the Committee that, as far as it 
was possible to reduce the police, the 
force should be reduced. 

Mr. W. REDMOND said that in the 
course of his remarks he put a specific 
question to the right hon. Gentleman 
which he had overlooked. He referred 
to the large number of extra police in 
the county Clare. Taxation, equal to 
upwards of £6,000 a year, was imposed 
on the county by the presence of those 
extra policemen, and he wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
could not find it possible to reduce the 
number, and thus relieve the ratepayers 
of at least a portion of the heavy cost 
now resting upon them. A short time 
ago the county was relieved of 25 of the 
extra police through the representations 
he made, and he would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he would make 
inquiries into the matter, and see whe- 
ther he could not follow out that policy, 
and still further reduce the number 1? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY said he could not answer the 
question off-hand, but he would promise 
that the matter should be looked into 
in regard to county Clare as well as else- 
where, and that if any reduction of the 
police was possible it should be made. 

Mr. PATRICK O’ BRIEN asked the 
Chief Secretary to give an assurance that 
no policeman in Ireland should be 
allowed to become a candidate for any 
local post while still serving as police- 
man. In fairness to other candidates, 
if a policeman wished to become a can- 
didate, he should resign from the force 
and take his chance. 

THe FIRST LORD or tur TREA- 
SURY said that, prima facie, it ap- 
peared to him that it would be a hard 
measure to say that a man, while a 
policeman, should not be competent to 
apply for any other situation if he wished 
to do so. 


Supply. 


Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £42,258, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1897, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of the Irish Land 
Commission.”’ 


Mr. FLYNN wished to draw atten- 
tion to a matter which was of importance 
at the present time, and which might 
become of even greater importance in 
the future. It wasa matter of com- 
mon observation in Jreland that the 
agricultural statistics of the country 
were based on a_ wrong principle. 
He did not suppose that any jIrish Mem- 
her would object to the payment of 
£1,000, or even double that amount, for 
the salaries if the system on which these 
statistics were drawn up was « fair one, or 
based upon anything like a logical pre- 
miss. The whole of the Returns that were 
furnished to the Irish public were wrong, 
and wrong in one direction—that of 
placing an exaggerated value upon Irish 
produce. How that was arrived at was, 
perhaps, a matter that the Land Com- 
mission could better explain than they 
could. All they could do was to point 
out the false Returns, and the unfortu- 
nate bearing they had on the whole 
value of land in Ireland. Without 
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being able to put his finger on each and 
every particular item, this much he 
could claim—that, acting on informa- 
tion they received in the best-informed 
quarters in Ireland, with hardly one ex- 
ception, all these Returns, relating to 
corn, wheat, barley and oats, butter, and 
other items of agricultural produce, were 
exaggerated and_ overestimated, and 
gave a false value to the land. It was 
quite conceivable that those employed in 
the preparation of these statistics did 
not bring to bear the commercial, the 
mercantile mind it was necessary to 
have. Take the price of butter. Taking 
the Cork market returns, which were 
the lowest returns obtainable, the 
average price of butter for 112 lbs. was 
overestimated by the Inland Revenue 
Officers by at least 20 to 25 per cent. 
That was a very serious matter, though 
it was quite conceivable that these men, 
not being very well versed in agricul- 
tural affairs, might fall into a blunder of 
the kind quite innocently by proceeding 
with their calculation on quite a wrong 
basis. But when the figures were placed 
before the Commissioners they would 
attach considerable importance to them, 
and the future rents, 15 years to come, 
would be based on those returns. There 
was another item which he had in his 
recollection. When this question was 
raised last year, the hon. and gallant 
Member for East Cork stated that the 
average price of oats was 4s. a cwt. 
The statement was received with incre- 
dulity, but a week later the price was 
still lower, at from 3s. 8d. to 3s. 9d.; 
and, yet, in the Returns made to the 
Land Commission the price was placed 
much higher than that. Then, again, 
the conclusion might have been arrived 
at in a perfectly innocent fashion, 
but the result was none the __ less, 
perhaps more, misleading. The same 
thing had happened in regard to 
barley as to oats, but in a more aggra- 
vated form. Last year the fine weather 
came at the wrong time for barley. 
Most of the barley was brought to 
market in a more or less damaged con- 
dition. The bulk of the Irish-grown 
barley harvested in Munster and _ the 
county of Cork, with which he was more 
particularly acquainted, was rejected by 
the brewers as unsuitable for their pur- 
pose, and had to be sent to the dis 
tillers, and in not a few cases a large 
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proportion of the barley was unsold, and 
given by the farmers to their horses and 
cattle. 
practically accepted the highest average, 
as if all the barley had been sold to the 


brewers at high prices, taking no account | 


of the fact that the vast bulk of last 
year’s barley was badly harvested, and 
fetched very poor prices. There was 
always more rain in [reland than in the 
greater portion of Great Britain. He 
submitted that the whole system of ap- 
pointment of Inland Revenue Officers 
required investigation. What method 


was pursued in regard to their investi- | 
gations? Did they get instructions from | 
the Land Commission, if so, what were | 
By those who followed the fluc- | 
tuations of the land question in Ireland, | 


they ! 


much value was attached to the system 


under which the figures were collected. | 


There was an extraordinary difference 
between the ordinary average price which 


the farmer bringing his preduce to) 


market obtained, and the price according 
to the monthly returns of the Land 
Commission. He also asked what system 
was adopted by the Judicial Commission- 
ers; when they appointed the Assistant 


Commissioners ? The unhappy experience | 


of tenant farmers in Ireland with regard 
to the working of the land legislation 
was that so much depended on its ad- 
ministration, and it was believed that 
had the administration of the Act of 
1881 been carried out by fair-minded 
and impartial men, many of the difti- 
culties that had beset English Govern- 
ments since would never have arisen, 
and the land question would not 
be in the sharply acute form it was. 
Would it not be advisable that the right 
bodies should at. least be invited to send 
recommendations to a competent and im- 
partial man—to the Chief Commissioner 
or the Lord Lieutenant—so that when 
appointments had to be made there 
should be something more than _back- 
stairs influence, either of the Castle or 
of the Land Commission itself, that men 
of merit should be appointed because of 
their knowledge and of their desire to 
act fairly, and that all the influence 
exerted should not come from persons of 
one class exclusively ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said that infor- 
mation had been asked for as to these 
agricultural statistics. Perhaps he could 
give more than was likely to come from 
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ithe Treasury Bench. A footnote to 
the line “Superintendent Agricultural 
Branch” showed that he got £800 as 
a minimum, and after five years was to 
have £1,000 a year, less £45 odd which 
he received as a retired sub-lieutenant of 
‘the Royal Navy. ([Laughter.| Then 
Mr. Portal-Portal was born Macartney, 
and he was a brother of an Under Sec- 
retary in the Government, who was a 
‘member of the minority of the Commis- 
‘sion on the Lands Acts Committee of 
1884. Here you have the whole thing 
in a nutshell. Did anyone want any 
explanation after that? All Ireland was 
a joke; all Ireland was an English 
“bull” in the way it was being managed. 
When we wanted to know all about the 
price of cattle in Ireland, we got a 
retired sub-lieutenant of the Royal Navy 
to superintend the business. What was 
the further explanation? Mr. Portal- 
Portal was engaged to Miss Wrench, a 
late Sub-Commissioner, and now he would 
|soon have £1,000 a year as son-in-law of 
'a late Commissioner, and as _ brother 
under another name of a Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government. It was by 
this gentleman that Irish farmers were to 
have their prices fixed for the next 30 
years. This was an illustration of the 
\system of jobbery that prevailed in Ire- 
‘land. He had always contended that 
the appointment was utterly illegal, 
| The Agricultural Department was started 
|by Mr. Wrench himself, it was never 
| heard of in Judge O’Hagan’s time. The 
'hon. Member read Clause 45 of the Act, 
‘and contended that under it there was 
no power to appoint a superintendent of 
an Agricultural Branch, and that the 
creation of the office was a gross 
job, to present Mr. Portal-Portal to 
draw the salary. He then urged 
that the farmers’ market in Ireland 
was practically a bankrupt market. 
The moment that an Irish farmer cut 
his hay, he was forced to sell it. A man 
in his position could not wait for a 
month, and choose his own market. The 
consequence was that he obtained the 
lowest price for his produce. On the 
other hand the gentleman could wait, 
and consequently obtained the top price 
for his hay. In these circumstances, to 
say that hay or other agricultural 
produce was fetching a high price was 
entirely misleading. The hon. and 





gallant Member for Armagh, in proof of 
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the prosperity of Ireland at the present 
time, had made use of a remarkable 
argument. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber had said that the fact that there 
were in Ireland this year so many more 
cattle, andso many more sheep, pigs and 
poultry, was an_ evidence of her 
prosperity. He assumed that when the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman spoke of the 
prosperity of Ireland he meant to refer 
to the prosperity of the landlords, 
because no one ever thought of referring 
to the prosperity of the tenants. But 
was the fact that there were more cattle 
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| Salary of the Chief Secretary was under 


discussion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said that he was 
defending the Land Commission, The 
Sub-Commissioners had honestly refused 
to act upon the broad hint which the 
right hon. Gentleman had given them. 
The hon. Gentleman was reported as 
having advised the farmers for the 
present not to have resort to the Sub- 
Commissioners. 

THe SECRETARY to THE LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W, 


| Russet, Tyrone, 8.) said he advised 





and other agricultural animals in Treland | the farmers in his constituency, who 
at the present time a proof of prosperity ?| might have a question of improvements 
What would a retail tradesman in a to raise, not to go into Court until the 
town think if his stock were to accumu- | Bill was passed ; but that when no ques- 
late upon his hands? Why, he would | tion of improvements was involved there 


know that it meant his ruin. It must 
be borne in mind that cattle took a con- 
siderable time to mature, and the reason 
why animals accumulated in Ireland was 
because the Irish farmers were driven 
out of the market by the importation of 
cattle from America and Canada. It was 
not because Irish farmers found it: impos- 
sible to sell their produce at a fair price 
that they were necessarily in a prosperous 
condition. How were these so-called 
statistics which were to show the pros- 
perity of Ireland got up? They were 
sent about the country in beautifully- 
printed circulars in the hope that they 
would find their way into the popular 
newspapers as a proof of how well the 
country was doing. Why did not the 
Government get the tenant-farmers to 
prepare these statistics? He wanted to 


know what business the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman the Chief Secretary had to com- | 


municate with the members of the Land 
Commission upon this subject? In his 
view, all such communications ought to 
be public communications. 
hon. Gentleman did not communicate 
with the other Judges of the land with 
reference to the state of crime in Ireland 
or with respect to the sentences which 
they imposed. The fact was that the 
right hon. Gentleman had struck a fatal 
blow at the integrity of the Land Com- 
mission by entering into these communi- 
cations with them. 

*THeE CHAIRMAN said that the hon. 
Gentleman was out of order in referring 
to this matter on that occasion. If he 
desired to bring the subject forward, he 
stould do so when the Vote for the 


Mr. 7. M. Healy. 


The right | 


| was no advantage in delaying to go into 
| Court. 

| Mr. T. M. HEALY said he accepted 
|the correction of the hon. Gentleman. 
| At any rate, the Sub-Commissioners had 
|very fairly and honourably refused to 
|earry out the policy outlined to them by 
the invitation of the right hon. Gentle- 
|man. When the position in which these 
| gentlemen were placed, at the beck and 
‘call of the Land Commission, was con- 
|sidered, it was a courageous act on their 
|part. They were paid a very moderate 
|sum, and they were liable, not to dis- 
|missal, but to be removed from one part 
\of the country to the other, and some- 
times to the most inconvenient parts ; 
\and they had with unanimity trampled 
'on the recommendation of the right hon. 
Gentleman and Mr. Justice Bewley that 
they should postpone tenants’ applica- 
tions until the Land Bill was passed. In 
taking that course, they not only showed 
judicial wisdom, but a knowledge of 
Parliamentary affairs greater than that 
of Her Majesty’s Government. They 
were now in the month of June, and 
‘there was about as much chance of the 
Land Bill being passed as of the Old 
Age Pensions Bill being passed. The 
only other remark he wished to make was 
‘that he would like some statement from 
the Government as to whether they were 
making any effort to make matters run 
more smoothly on the Land Commission 
in regard to their relations with the 
Landed Estates Court. It was really 
very difficult to criticise the right hon. 
Gentleman, in view of the fact that he 
had cast on his shoulders a number of 
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duties which in the case of England were | published in 7'he Times on December 19, 
borne by some 30 or 40 officials, and it 1894, in reply to a letter from the Duke 
pened pes geting _— | of Argyll, he said, speaking of the consti- 
Sestheiiney neal Save Weanel of. the in ' tution of the Land Commission, that to 


quent complaints made by tenants who | the Irish tenant Mr. Wrench was simply 


could not induce the Land Commission |@ land agent, and that Mr. Fitzgerald 
officers to make bids in the Landed | acted as one of the assistant legal Com- 
Estates Court, because the Court would| missioners. His appointment to the 
not allot the land in the way that the| Chief Commissionership was received in 
Land Commissioners desired. The | Ulster with dismay, and the fact that 
whole red-tape action of the Land Com- the Irish landlords, aided by the evil 
mission seemed to be directed to prevent | rule of high-placed lawyers who infested 
the smooth working of the Purchase! Dublin Castle, succeeded in capturing 
Acts so far as the Landed Estates Court! the tenant’s seat on the Commission, 
was concerned. In the Landed Estates|was not and would not be forgotten in 
Court itself there was every inclination | Ulster. The hon. Member next drew 
to facilitate purchase by tenants, and he attention to the evidence given by Mr. 
held that it was the rules of the Land| Fitzgerald before the Land Acts Com- 
Commission that ought to yield to the | mission as to the general administration 
rules of the Landed Estates Court, as|of the Land Commission. He put a 
the action of that Court was strictly | question to Mr. Justice Fitzgerald as to 
limited by statute. The clause on this! whether, when the Court valuer found 
subject in the Irish Land Bill was most| that large improvements made by the 
unwisely opposed by the landlord in-| tenant were brought under his notice, it 
terest, and he feared that there was no| was the practice of the Court to make an 
chance of its passing. He suggested, | allowance in respect of those improve- 
therefore, that the Chief Secretary | ments, and the answer was ‘‘ No.’’ The 
should give the Land Commission a hint| learned Judge said that some valuers 
that some alterations in their rules and | took notice of such improvements and 
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procedure ought to be made. 

Mr. DILLON observed that when 
Irish Nationalist Members complained 
of the administration of the Land Acts 
they were always met by an assurance 
that the Land Court was the most im- 
partial tribunal ever set up. But quite 
recently, at Belfast, the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church had 
passed a resolution on this subject 
declaring that the intentions of the Land 
Acts of 1881 and 1887 had been defeated 
by maladministration, and through the 
hostility towards the tenants of the 
tribunals set up to administer the Acts. 
The vast majority of the members of the 
General Assembly were Unionists, and 
he wondered whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would give to their complaint 
the same stereotyped answer that was 
always given to Irish Members. With 
reference to the present constitution of 
the Land Courts and the administration 
of the Acts, he quoted the well-known 
and frequently-quoted letter of the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone, who then 
sat as an independent Member of the 
House, and who expressed his opinions 
freely in Zhe Times. In this letter, 


|others did not, and he thought no im- 
provements ought to be taken account of 
|that were not admitted in the Court 
|below. That was only one of many 
points which illustrated the maladminis- 
tration in the Land Courts in Dublin. 
He asked the Chief Secretary whether, 
when he stated that he had consulted the 
Land Commission on any point, he 
meant that he had consulted the Com- 
mission as a body, or only Mr. Justice 
Bewley, or the secretary 4 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that 
when he asked a question of the Land 
Commission it was the secretary who 
answered it ; how the secretary ascer- 
tained the opinion of the Commission he 
had no means of knowing. 

Mr. DILLON said the answer of the 
Chief Secretary was more courteous than 
he had expected, and he was exceedingly 
obliged ; but he would urge on the Chief 
Secretary to ascertain how the secretary 
of the Commission ascertained the 
opinion of that body, because the 
House should have knowledge whether or 
not every Member had been consulted. 
If a proper system were observed in the 
Land Purchase Department of the Land 
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Commission, it would be quite unneces- 
sary for the Government to retain any- | 
thing in the nature of a guarantee de-| 
posit. The valuers ought to be instructed 
to value the tenant’s interest in the 
holding separately from the landlord’s. 
The tenant's interest, which now 
amounted to at least 50 per cent. of the 
total value of the holding, would afford an 
ample margin of security to the State. 
But in innumerable 
had simply valued the holdings as they 
stood ; and if the sum to be advanced 
was about the total value of the holding, 
they required a reduction in the price. 

*Sirrk JOHN COLOMB (Yarmouth) 
said that the House was constantly told 
that nothing had been done by Parlia- 
ment for the Irish tenant ; so that it 
was interesting to learn now that his 
interest in the holding had risen to 50 
per cent. of the whole value by reason 
of the intervention of Parliament. He 
thought that the sooner the acts and 
proceedings of the Land Commission 
were taken out of the review of the 
House, and the Sub-Commissioners, who 
were judicial functionaries, were placed 
in the same position as the other Judges 
of the land, the better it would be. 

Mr VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
said that already the salaries of the 
Land Commissioners were on the Con- 
solidated Fund, so that the suggestion 
of the hon. Member must mean that 
every underling connected with the Land 
Commission was to be on the Consoli- 
dated Fund. 

*Sir J. COLOMB said that he had 
urged that the acts of the Sub-Com- 
missioners should he removed from the 
discussion of the House. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX said that a ques- 
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tion of this kind depended altogether | 


from the point of view, and from the 
Nationalist point of view it was very 
important that they should have some 
voice in the appointment of at least the 
minor officials of the Land Commission. 
He ventured to say that the appointment 
of the Sub-Commissioners was an infi- 
nitely more important thing to the 
tenant farmers than the whole of the 
Land Bill of the Chief Secretary. More 
important than the Land Bill was the 
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prices of agriculture as a valuable clause, 
though, in that opinion many of his col. 
leagues would probably disagree with 
him. But it was essential that there 
should be such a method of collecting 


| the statistics that the results would be 


reasonably accurate. The Land Com- 
mission was very unfortunate in that 
respect. He had compared the statistics 
of the English Board of Agriculture 
with the statistics of the Irish Land 
Commission, and though it was a well- 
known fact that the prices of agricultural 
produce were cheaper in Ireland than in 
England, according to these statistics, 
published by the Government, it was the 
other way about. The price of almost 


‘every article of produce returned for 


Treland by the Land Commission was 
much higher than the price returned for 
the same commodity in England by the 
Agricultural Department. Could any- 
thing more successfully prove that the 
figures collected by the Irish Land Com- 
mission were inaccurate? The Agricul- 
tural Department had no motive but to 
give correct information to the public. 
The Land Commission, on the other 
hand, collected its facts with an object 
—the object of showing that things in 
Ireland were more prosperous than they 
actually were. The money voted by 
Parliament for the collection of those 
statistics in Ireland was really a sort of 
secret service fund. There was no 
means of ascertaining in Parliament who 
were the persons who received the money 
for the collection of the statistics. So 
far as he had been able to discover, they 
were in almost all cases gentlemen who 
were connected in some way with land 
‘offices, and who were appointed from 
|year to year by the Land Commission. 
There could not be any confidence in 
| statistics collected under such circum- 
istances. If the Chief Secretary was 
| really in earnest about having the clause 
| of his Land Bill varying the rents accord- 
ing to the prices of agricultural produce 
| work successfully, he should see that the 
collection of the statistics was placed on 
|a more reasonable basis. 

| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said there 
| were some points raised in the discussion 
‘that needed comment. His right hon. 








appointment of the men who would carry | Friend the Member for Yarmouth had 
the Bill into effect. He looked upon | expressed the view that it was a pity that 
the clause of the Land Bill providing/the action of the Assistant Land Com- 
that rents should vary according to the | missioners, who had to carry out quasi- 


Mr, Dillon. 
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judicial functions, should be made a 
matter of discussion in the House. He 
thought that even to place these salaries 
on the Consolidated Fund, so that the 
conduct of these gentlemen would be 
entirely withdrawn from the criticism of 
hon. Members, would be preferable to 
some of the kind of criticism which they 
had heard. He was convinced that the 
Commissioners and Assistant Commis- 
sioners were gentlemen who had endea- 
voured to carry out the most difficult and 
delicate functions to the best of their 
ability. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY : 
confiscators’’ Lord Salisbury 
them. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that, 
whatever might be said as to the language 
which had been used with regard to the 
Assistant Commissioners, he thought it 
was especially incumbent upon him to 
repudiate, as far as the Government were 
concerned, the strictures levelled on the 
gentlemen charged with the Agricultural 
Department of the Land Commission. 
Reference had been made by the hon. 
and learned Member for Louth to certain 
connections by relationship, and he did 
not think that was altogether worthy the 
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ments. In regard to this subject, he 
cited an article which had appeared lately 
in the Farmers’ Gazette in reference to 
the statistics of prices published by the 
Land Commission. Even ifthe prices 
ascertained by the Land Commission 
were inaccurate, they might expect the 
same inaccuracies to occur from year to 
year, and even if there was slight in- 
accuracy it would not matter for the 


purposes of the Bill. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed :— 


“That a sum not exceeding £42,258 be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1897, for the Salaries and Expenses 
of the Office of the Irish Land Commission.” 


And it being Midnight, the Chairman 


left the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Resolution to be reported upon Thurs- 
day ; Committee also report Progress ; 
to sit again To-morrow. 





hon. and learned Member. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’?} The gentleman connected 
with this work was one of the most up- 
right officials in the service of the Irish 
Government. With regard to the agri- | 
cultural statistics, the hon. Member who | 
had just sat down stated that he had | 
made a careful comparison between the 
prices of the Land Commission and _ the | 
prices published by the English Board 


of Agriculture; but, before accepting the next. 


statements made, he should like*to have 
an opportunity of examining closely this | 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 
Third Reading deferred tiil Thursday, 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SCOTLAND 


(No. 2) BILL [x.1.] 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


RAILWAY ASSESSORS (SCOTLAND) 


comparison, as there was nothing so } SUPERANNUATION BILL. 


difficult to deal with as statistics of this 
kind. He instanced an article in the 
Freeman's Journal on this subject ; at 
the time that it appeared he had gone 
very carefully into the matter, and came 
to the conclusion that the writer of the 
article had fallen into the most extra- 
ordinary mistakes in consequence of the 
great difficulty of dealing with statistics 
in these matters, unless one was, to some 
extent, a professional statistician. He 
did not mean to say that he himself was 
a professional statistician, but he had 
obtained information which enabled him 
to judge of the accuracy of the state- 
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Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 
| snscaioiats 
| UGANDA 


RAILWA 
| F 


Y [CONSOLIDATED 
UND}. 


Considered in Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed :— 


“ That it is expedient to make provision for 
the construction of a Railway in Africa from 
Mombasa to the Victoria Nyanza, through the 
Protectorates of Zanzibar, British East Africa, 
and Uganda, and to authorise the issue out of 
the Consolidated Fund of any sums not exceed- 
jing in the whole £3,000,000 for that purpose ; 
| and to authorise the Treasury to borrow, for the 


ee 


| 
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purpose of providing money for sums to be 
issued out of the Consolidated Fund, or for 
the repayment of sums so issued, by means of 
Terminable Annuities, such Annuities to be paid 
out of moneys to be provided by Parliament fox 
Foreign and Colonial Services, and, if those 
moneys are insufficient, out of the (‘onsolidated 
Fund.”— (>. Hanhw y) 


Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion, ‘That the Chairman do report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”— 
(Dr. Tanner)—put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


BOYNE NAVIGATION TRANSFER BILL. 
Read the Third time, and passed. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS 
BILL [u.1.]. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


(WHIPPING) 


GLASGOW PARLIAMENTARY 
DIVISi{ONS BILL. 


Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 


CABS (LONDON) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


Question again proposed, “That the 
Clause (Wife or husband may give 
evidence,)—( Mr. H. D. Greene,)—be 
added to the Bill.” 


Dr. TANNER, while not objecting | 


to the principle of the Bill, objected to 


he Measure being taken at such a late! 


hour of the night. 


Mr. DILLON begged his hon. Friend | 


not to persist in his opposition. 
Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanarkshire, 
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ham, 
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3ordesley) hoped his hon. Friend 
would not press the clause. 

Mr. H. D. GREENE had no objec. 
tion to the clause being negatived or 
withdrawn, provided he received an 
assurance that the Bill to which the hon, 
Member for Lanarkshire had _ referred 
would be pressed during the present 
Session. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS undertoo; 
to press the Bill forward as much as the 
Government could. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) moved io 
report Progress. 


Progress reported ; Committee to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[15th May] further adjourned till Mon- 
day next. 

POOR LAW OFFICERS 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
Consideration as amended (by the 


Standing Committee), deferred _ till 
Tuesday next. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Consideration, as amended deferred 
till To-morrow. 


CORONERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT (1887) REPEAL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 


| day. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS 


Mid) said he had no objection to the| 
Bill, but he disapproved of the insertion | 
of the proposed clause. A Bill had! Second 
already passed the House of Lords which | morrow. 
would alter the law generally as regarded | 
the taking of evidence. It was well, he} 
thought, that they should wait for that | 
Bill before dealing with the question. Second Reading deferred til] Thurs- 
THe UNDER SECRETARY oF | day. 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART-| 
MENT (Mr. Jessr Cotiinaes, Birming- 


AMENDMENT BILI. 
Reading deferred till To- 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (SCOTLAND) 
LOANS BILL. 


House adjourned at a Quarter after 
Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 10th June 1896. 


GAS COMPANIES (METROPOLIS.) 


| Accounts [presented 9th June] to be 
printed.—[No. 225. ] 


SHORT TITLES BILL [x.1.] 


Read the First time; to be read a 
Second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed.—{ Bill 277.] 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


LIVERPOOL COURT OF PASSAGE BILL. 
Read the Third time, and passed. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


BENEFICES BILL. 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [3rd June] pro- 
posed on consideration of the Bill, as 
Amended (by the Standing Committee.) 


Clause 1,— 


TRANSFER AND TRANSMISSION OF RIGHTS 
OF PATRONAGE. 


(1.) No transfer of a right of patronage shall 
be valid which does not transfer the whole right 
of the transferor. 


(2.) (a.) In the event of a transfer or trans- 
mission of a right of patronage of a benefice 
after the passing of this Act, the right of presenta- 
tion thereto shall not (except as hereinafter 
provided) be exercised for one year after such 
transfer or transmission by the person to whom 
such right of patronage has been transferred or 
transmitted, and (except as hereinafter provided) 
any presentation made by any such person 
within that period, and any institution in pur- 
suance thereof shall be void. 

().) A transfer of a right of patronage made 
within one year after the institution of an in- 
cumbent to the benefice to which the right of 
patronage relate shall be void. 
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(c.) The right of presentation to a benefice 
which becomes vacant within one year after a 
transfer or transmission of the right of patronage 
thereof shall (subject as next hereinafter pro- 
vided) be exercised by Her Majesty. 


(d.) Provided that, if within three months 
after a benefice has become vacant under the 
circumstances aforesaid, the bishop of the 
diocese in which the benefice is situated shall, 
on the application (to be made in the prescribed 
manner) of the person to whom, but for this 
sub-section, the right of patronage of the said 
benefice would belong, and after having con- 
sidered the circumstances of the case, certify 
in the prescribed form that the said right of 
patronage may be properly exercised by the 
said person, it shall be lawful for such person to 
present to the said benefice, and institution in 
pursuance of such presentation shall be valid. 


(e.) Provided also that this sub-section shall 
not apply in the case of a transmission by 
devise or on death or of a transfer to a public 
patron. 


(3.) When on a transfer or agreement for 
transfer of any right of patronage provision is 
made directly or indirectly for the postponement 
of the payment of the consideration, or any 
part thereof, until a vacancy, or for more than 
three calendar months after such transfer or 
agreement, or for payment of interest until a 
vacancy, or for more than three calendar months 
after such transfer or agreement, or for pay- 
ment of compensation, or for any pecuniary or 
valuable allowance in respect of the date at 
which a vacancy shall occur, the transfer or 
agreement, and any transfer in pursuance of 
such agreement, shall be void, and any institu- 
tion and induction in pursuance thereof shall be 
void if the person instituted or inducted has 
been party or privy to the transaction. Pro- 
vided always that this sub-section shall not 
prejudice the title of a subsequent transferee in 
good faith and without notice. 


(4.) It shall not be lawful hereafter— 


(a.) to charge or encumber any right of 
patronage ; 

(b.) to transfer any right of patronage by 
means of a public auction ; 


and any such charge, incumbrance, or transfer 
shall be void. 


And which Amendment was, in sub- 
section (b), instead of the words “one 
year,” omitted, to insert the words “nine 
months.” —/( Viscount Cranborne. ) 


Question again proposed, “That the 
words ‘nine months’ be there inserted.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bigh, W.) said his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for lint Boroughs (Mr. HERBERT 
Lewis), intended, if ‘‘nine months’’ 
was defeated, to move that ‘‘ five years ’”’ 
should take the place of 12 months. He 
admitted that the evil with which the 


21 
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Bill designed to deal was a very serious 
one. The evil was a mournful and 
peculiar difficulty in religious life, but he 
did not think that any Bill of that kind 
would go to the root of the matter. 
Their object, and the object of the 
opposition to this Amendment was to 


make it clear that in their opinion it) 


would not deal effectively with the evil. 
Neither did he think that it would be 


possible to frame a Bill of this kind | 


which would deal effectively with the 
whole evil. The evil was too deep- 


seated to be reached by any Bill of this | 


kind. It required something very much 
more drastic—in fact, the transforming 


of the whole system of the Church of | 
England—before they could reach the) 


scandal of the sale of livings. So far as 
they could they should only be too glad 
to do it. He thought the term of nine 
months was totally inadequate. It 
would supply no check on the evils 
complained of. Undoubtedly underlying 


this kind of patronage it was natural | 
interested in it) 


that a wealthy man 


should have views as to the choosing of | 
the clergyman who was to take the care 
of the spiritual wants of the parish. | 


The necessary condition of that was a 
man should be there, 
months, but for a longer period, so 
that he might gain a personal know- 
ledge of the wants of a locality and gain 
its sympathies. 
nine months be when applied to the state 
of things existing ? 

Mr. 
Thanet) said the hon. Member who had 


just sat down had opened up a vast 
subject which he, for one, was scarcely | 


able to discuss. Apparently, not content 
with the drastic provisions of the Bill, 
he would press it still further. He was 
quite aware that there were many who 
were of opinion that these matters of 
ecclesiastical benefices should never have 
been made the subject of private con- 
tract. He could not imagine a more 
valuable boon to the advocates of Dises- 
tablishment than to be told that the 
right of patronage was an article which 
never should have been allowed to be 
bought or sold, and that the possessor 
had no claim to consideration. This 
would reduce to an absolute nullity 
rights conferred in past times by Parlia- 
ment, and confirmed by various statutes. 
In all attempts hitherto made to deal 


Mr. Herbert Roberts. 
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not for nine! 


What safeguard would | 


JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, | 
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| with the question of ecclesiastical pro. 

perty, he believed it had been univer- 
sally recognised that this was a legal 
right, a vested interest, which any 
reformer was bound to recognise and 
which he must heed. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Now, this Amendment would make 
presentation in a vast number of cases a 
matter of impossibility on the part of 
patrons. They would interpose five years 
before the owner could arrive at an 
authority which he had purchased, 
They had no right to do that without 
adequate compensation. What compen- 
sation did the hon. Member propose to 
attach to his scheme? [‘‘ Hear, hear !’”’ 
His noble Friend overlooked this impor- 
tant question of compensation likewise in 
the original draft of the Bill, but this 
_Amendment rendered still more clear the 

omission of the. framers of the Bill, but 

the hon. Member assumed _ responsibility 

for abolishing it altogether, for he 
‘imposed conditions which rendered the 
right valueless for all time to come. 
What was the proposal to which they 
were asked to give their assent? They 
were asked, practically, to abolish a 
right and privilege which Parliament had 
| hitherto religiously preserved. This right 
would be seriously interfered with by 
this Bill. Parliament had on many 
occasions preserved that right. Those 
|of them who remembered—he did for 
| one—the passage of the Measure for the 

sale of small livings in the gift of the 
Lord Chancellor, would recollect that 
not one syllable was said throughout all 
those discussions, so far as he recollected, 
as to the transfer of the right of patron- 
age requiring safeguarding, as the hon. 
| Member now invited them to do.  Par- 
‘liament perpetuated, protected, and 
‘enlarged the very practice which his 
| noble Friend now proposed to deal with. 
That was a proposition to which he could 

not for a moment make himself a party 
|—that Parliament was unwise, that 

Parliament was guilty of negligence in 

recognising and encouraging this system. 
|They were asked to say that the spirit 
| which guided Parliament in former days 
| was, in their opinion, an unwise one ; 
‘that Parliament had hitherto been 
‘moving in the wrong groove, and that 
‘vested interests was a thing that ought 
_to go unprotected by law. If funds had 
been provided he could understand it, 
| but that had not been done. This Bill 


| 
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brought forward by, forsooth, the special 
guardians of the Church of England, 
amounted to the deletion of the eighth 
commandment from the decalogue. He 
thought it outrageous as well as unusual 
that they should propose to take away 
these vested rights in property which 
had been purchased without any compen- 
sation whatever. He could not imagine 
any hon. Member identifying himself 
with such a scheme of confiscation as 
this was. He hoped they would look 
ahead to where this scheme was leading 
them. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It must lead 
to the Disestablishment of the Church. 
He must say the Measure under discus- 
sion brought them into very dangerous 
proximity to arguments which might be 
used with powerful effect in favour of a 
proposal of that kind. He did not want 
to go back to the old controversies over 
the Irish Church, throughout which the 
justice of compensation was admitted, 
but this was a new step. They were 
asked to accept this proposal without 
any compensation of any kind. In the 
discussion which took place a week ago, 
an appeal was made to rush the Bill 
through. On what grounds did _ his 
noble Friend make such an appeal ? 
(Laughter. | 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
The question is whether nine months 
should be inserted instead of 12 months. 
(Hear, hear !”’ 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said he 
should confine himself to considering 
how far the Amendment submitted by 
the hon. Member would go to render 
absolutely ridiculous and non-existent 
proprietary rights. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
There is no proposal before the House 
except that nine months be there 
inserted. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said he 
would confine himself to the point. He 
ventured to think that the concession 
which his noble Friend had made was 
wholly illusory. He should join his 


noble Friend in deprecating the granting 


facilities for dealing in any corrupt prac- | 


tice whatever in Church property. He 
had had a great many voluminous letters 
from beneficed clergymen on this subject, 
and it was on this proposition of 
12 months on which great stress was 
laid in many of the letters, and they 
almost, one and all, complained of this 
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‘arbitrary settlement of the number of 
months in that particular Amendment. 
His noble Friend was keeping the House 
entirely in the dark, for he was, accord- 
‘ing to his own statement, giving the 
House of Commons no reason whatever 
for proposing this Amendment. He 
had made observations on a good many 
subjects—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
hope the hon. Gentleman will confine 
himself to the Amendment. [Cheers. | 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said he 
should take another opportunity of deal- 
ing with that particular matter. In 
conclusion, the right hon. Gentleman 
said his point was this—that, according 
to all information before them, without 
any valid ground, they were asked to 
interfere with and hamper rights which 
had been acknowledged by the State, 
which had existed for centuries—rights 
which, on the whole, had been exercised 
with great advantage to the Church and 
the nation. {‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ | 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES, who was 
received with cries of ‘‘Oh!’’ from 
those near him, and whom he rebuked, 
said that he was bound to point out that 
they were rather in a tangle with regard 
to this Amendment. In order to show 
this he should read the clause, as 
amended by the nine months Amend- 
ment. The hon. Member was proceeding 
to read the clause, when 

*Mr. SPEAKER called him two order. 
The hon. Member was not justified in 
taking up the time of the House by 
reading the whole clause. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said he 
took it that the object of the clause 
in avoiding the exercise of the right of 
patronage for a particular period was 
clearly to prevent a second transfer of 
a bogus character—some immoral bar- 
gain of a simoniacal kind. That being 
clearly the object of the clause, he urged 
that the course proposed was not the 
way to attain it. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
|The period of nine months would not 
| suffice for the voidance of such a bargain 
—for the voidance to be effectual the 
|period should be longer. If the clause 
‘had been proper in itself, he should have 
| been disposed to take a longer period. 
| He could not understand why the period 
of nine months should have been chosen, 
| but he could conceive the period of six 

Since the 





‘months being fixed upon. 
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Bill had been brought in he had been|in its original form was before the 


endeavouring to acquire a little ecclesi- 
astical and sacerdotal knowledge, and | 
on this question of period he had con-| 
sulted that celebrated book entitled | 
‘* Doctor and Student.’’ In that book it | 
was shown that six months was an| 
adopted period in the law and usage of | 
the Church in this matter, and) 
had been so for more than 300 
years. The period of nine months 
was wrong in every way. From one 
point of view it was too short, and, | 
from another point of view it was, in his 
opinion, too long. But he had a far 
larger objection to the Amendment than 
this, which was that it involved an un- 
warrantable interference with the rights 
of property, the validity of which had 
always been acknowledged. To enact a 
voidance during nine months, as _pro- 
posed, merely on an assumption that an | 
immoral bargain had been made, and | 
without any facts alleged or stated, was | 
a serious interference with property. If 
they deprived a man for nine months of 
the right of disposing of his property, 
they took something away from that 
property—|‘‘ hear, hear !’’|—and he 


must say that he was surprised that in 
the circumstances such a proposal should 
have come from the noble Lord the Mem- 


ber for Rochester. He could only re- 
peat that the clause was altogether mis- 
chievous, and even if the clause were 
good in itself, he thought the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord would undo part 
of the work the clause was intended to 
do. Moreover, he submitted that on the 
whole the clause involved an interfer- 
ence with property such as the House 
ought not to permit. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ 

*Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) said he should not have risen 
to speak but for the fact that the Amend- 
ment had been moved by the noble Lord 
as a concession on the point of period to 
a number of hon. Members who were 
deeply interested in the Bill, and it was 
only fair to the promoters of the Bill to 
say that the concession was regarded as 
very important. One result of the con- 
cession would be that the whole of Sub- 


section (a) of the clause (Clause 1) would | 


disappear, as he had himself proposed 
earlier. In these circumstances he 
should feel bound to support the noble 
Lord in the Division Lobby. He might 





remind the House that when the matter 
Mr, Gibson Bowles. 


Standing Committee, the Members were 
evenly divided in opinion as between the 
periods of six months and 12 months, 
and it was only by the casting vote of 
the Chairman that the longer period of 
12 months, and not the shorter one of 
six months was decided upon. The 
effect of the Amendment, as he under. 
stood it, would be that in case of void- 
ance, the transferor would have to hand 
back the money, the right of patronage 
reverting to him as the owner of the 
advowson. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 112; 
Noes, 55.—(Division List, No. 228.) 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter) moved, in Sub-section (6), after the 
word ‘‘ relates,’’ to insert ‘‘ such transfer 
or transmission.’’ 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
thought the point had arrived when they 
might ask whether the clause was com- 
petent or not. Itseemed to him that as 
it stood it was an absurdity. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said that 
if they could understand how the clause 
would really read now, it might relieve 
their difficulty. 

Mr. GEDGE thought the Amendment 
was clear enough, though it was, per- 
haps, rather clumsily expressed. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Viscount CRANBORNE moved to 


leave out Sub-section (c). 
Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. GEDGE moved to leave out Sub- 


]| section (d). The Amendment, he said, 


was purely consequential. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.) did not see that Sub- 
section (d) had anything to do with 
Sub-section (a), and he proposed to 
move the omission of Sub-section (d) in 
order to substitute another sub-section. 
*Mr. SPEAKER said that if Sub- 
section (d) was struck out, the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Amendment would then be in order. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE pointed out 
that Sub-section (d) referred to “‘cir- 
cumstances aforesaid’’ in Sub-section 
(a), which had been struck out, and 
therefore Sub-section (d) was meaningless. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES did not 


‘think that was quite correct ; but all 
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this only showed that the further they 
got into the Bill the less they understood 
it. If an incumbent died, there would 
be a vacancy not provided for. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said there 
might be a vacancy in the patronage, 
but not in theincumbency. Sub-section 
(a) forbade appointment within a year 
after transfer. 

Mr. CALDWELL said, as matters 
stood, the transfer would be void, and 
their desire to prevent collusion would 
be defeated. The patronage would revert 
to the original owner, who would exer- 
cise it by making another appointment. 

Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid) asked if the transferor felt himself 
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ment would be to put an intestacy in a 
more favourable position than a will. 
Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) thought the Amendment unneces- 
sary. 
Question put : ‘‘ That the words ‘ de- 
vise or on’ stand part of the Bill. 
The House divided :—Ayes, 136 ; 
Noes, 61.—(Division List, No. 229.) 
Mr CALDWELL moved to insert 
the words ‘‘or bankruptcy’’ after the 
word ‘‘ death,’’ 
| Amendment agreed to. 


| *Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved an 


| Amendment extending the application 





in honour bound to adhere to the bar- | of the provisions relating to the right of 
gain he had made, although the legal | presentation in the event of a transfer 
effect of the transmission might be/ofa right of patronage to the case of a 
voided, who was to present to the) transfer to a public patron as well as in 
benefice 1 the case of a transfer to a private 
patron. He saw noreason why a public 
patron should be treated exceptionally. 

| A public functionary who was a Roman 
7 ck | Catholic was debarred by Statute from 

| exercising ‘the right of presentation to a 

|Church of England living, and conse- 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS moved | quently the right must devolve upon 


*Mr. SPEAKER ruled that Sub-sec- | 
tion (d) must follow the fate of Sub-| 
section (a). | 
Sub-section (d) accordingly 
out. 


a proviso to the effect that, if the right} somebody else who ought not to be re- 
of presentation had to be exercised lieved from the restrictions imposed by 


within nine months, the Bishop of the|this clause. He did not understand 
diocese should certify, in prescribed form, | why the same precautions should not be 
that the right could be properly exer- taken against the misuse of patronage by 
cised. This would devolve upon the a public patron, as were to be taken 
Bishop the duty of making inquiries. | against misuse by a private individual. 
Viscount CRANBORNE said this) Viscounr CRANBORNE explained 
matter could be dealt with in Clause 8. | that the public patron had been excepted 
There was no longer any limitation on from the operation of the clause because 
the right of the patron to present, what-|the promoters of the Bill conceived 
ever transfer might have taken place. =| that a public patron as defined in the 
_Measure would be incapable of making 
‘the corrupt bargains which it was de- 


: . 'sired to prevent. However, he did not 
Mr. SAMUEL EVANS moved to) think it worth while to oppose the 


amend Sub-section (e) by omitting the) 
words ‘‘ devise or ao He said * a ascgpepoeee 
object of the Sub-section was to prevent | 
a person who had the right of patronage; *Mr. HARRY FOSTER moved 
transferring or transmitting within nine|to strike out Sub-section (3). He 
months after the institution of an in-|said that to many of the provisions 
cumbent to a benefice. The object of | of the sub-section he had no objection, but 
the Amendment was to prevent a patron | there were one or two most unfortunate 
from selling to a person who had become | inclusions in it. In agreements for the 
his incumbent. A similar objection | sale of advowsons there was ordinarily a 
applied to the case of a person in extremis | clause providing without any corrupt 
transmitting the right of presentation. | motive for the payment of interest in 
Mr. A. C. CRIPPS (Gloucester, | the event of there being delay after the 
Stroud) said that the effect of the Amend- date named for the completion of the 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment agreed to. 
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transaction—and delay might arise 
from complication of title or in conse- 
quence of the illness of either the vendor 
or purchaser. Under Sub-section 3, 
however, the insertion of this customary 
and reasonable proviso in an agreement 
would render the whole transaction void, 
and he held that that was undesirable. 
Collusive agreements ought of course to 
be guarded against, and he had a sub- 
sequent Amendment on the Paper dealing 
with that. 

Mr. CRIPPS said that the sub-section 
was absolutely necessary, in order to 
prevent collusive agreements. To alter 
the clause materially would be to render 
it nugatory. People ought not to be 
able to effect the purpose which the 
sub-section was intended to prevent 
them from effecting by simply _post- 
poning the completion of a bargain for 
a sufficiently long time. 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 
(Stafford, Lichfield) objected to the re- 
quirement of the clause that the payment 
must be made within three months, for 
it would prohibit payment by instal- 
ments, which was a common practice. 


Mr. SAMUEL EVANS observed 


that what the sub-section purported to 
do was to prevent any postponement of 
the payment of the consideration beyond 
three months, the object being to do 


away with illusory bargains. The sub- 
section itself, however, would be illusory. 
Let them consider the following case : 
A sold B an advowson. Under the sub- 
section B must pay the whole of the pur- 
chase money within three months, and if 
he did not do so, the transfer and agree- 
ment would be void. But B could go 
and borrow the money from C, and pay 
the whole of it directly to A. How, 
then, would this sub-section do away 
with illusory or collusive bargains be- 
tween the vendors and purchasers of 
advowsons? This clause was an illus- 
tration of the difficulty of dealing with 
this matter, arising as it did from the 
fact that the right of presentation to 
advowsons was looked upon as the right 
of property. 

*Sir GEORGE OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.) thought that the 
section was perfectly illusory. The noble 
Lord opposite was trying to blow hot and 
cold, to treat the right of patronage as 
property, while at the same time treat- 
ing it asatrust. They could not com- 
bine the two things. 


Mr. Harry Foster. 


{COMMONS} 
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THe SOLICITOR GENERAL 
(Sir Roserr Fintay, Inverness Burghs) 
said that the object of the clause was 
apparently not understood by the 
previous speaker. It was desired that 
they should not have sales of advow- 
sons with a view to a vacancy, the 
completion of which was to lie in 
abeyance until a vacancy had been 
brought about. There would be no 
objection to the purchaser borrowing 
money somewhere else in order to enable 
him to pay. When a man purchased an 
advowson, it was not a purchase to be 
completed at once. The earlier words of 
the section spoke for themselves. Pro- 
vision was made that the postponement 
of the consideration of the vacancy for 
six months should be forbidden.  Like- 
wise it was thought that provision should 
be made prohibiting postponement of the 
payment consideration for more than 
three months, because it was plain that 
the postponement might be used as an 
engine for delay to get the vacancy 
arranged. Then the sub-section went on 
to provide against the provision for the 
payment of interest until the vacancy, or 
for more than three months after such 
transfer or agreement. The purchase 
money was not paid over at once, but it 
was lodged in the names of two trustees 
—one for the vendor and one for the 
vendee—with the provision that until 
the vacancy had taken place, the interest 
should be paid to the purchaser, so that 
the purchaser retained the use of the 
money until the vacancy had _ been 
brought about. Then the sub-section 
went on to provide against any provision 
for payment of compensation or for any 
pecuniary or valuable allowance in re- 
spect of the date of the vacancy. If the 
House allowed an agreement of this 
kind, with a provision that there was to 
be an abatement of price if a vacancy 
did not take place at an early date, they 
would render all the enactments of this 
part of the Bill absolutely nugatory. 
Unless this sub-section was carried, this 
portion of the Measure might have to be 
withdrawn altogether. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

On the return of Mr. Speaker after 
the usual interval, 

*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) rose to move, after ‘‘for’’ to 
insert the words ‘‘any money payment 


er." 
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Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, | Church Patronage Gazette, and in a 
Hallam) rose to order. He understood |single number he found the advertise- 
that the effect of the Amendment of the! ments for the sale of advowsons to be far 
hon. Gentleman would be to prohibit) more numerous than those for the sale 
any money payment in connection with|of next presentations. That was a fair 
the transfer of the right of patronage. | sample of the mode in which the traffic 
Such a proposal was, he thought incon-| was carried on, and when the Bill passed, 
sistent with the portion of the clause|so far as the larger portion of Church 
that had been passed, which enacted the|livings were concerned, it would con- 


transfer of the right of patronage includ- 
ing, as he held, the power of alienation 
for money’s worth. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I do not think the 
Amendment is out of order. The word 
“transfer ’’ in the clause as passed does 
not necessarily mean a transfer by sale. 
It may mean a transfer for other than a 
money consideration. I think the hon. 
Member is in order. 

*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS said 
the Bill as it stood prohibited the de- 
ferred payment of a sum of money for 
the purchase of a right of patronage, 
but it did not prohibit what he might 
call, in commercial phraseology, ‘' pay- 
ment by cash down.’’ The effect of his 
Amendment was to prohibit all payments 
whatever in connection with the transfer 
of patronage rights. The object he had 
in view was to raise the question whe- 
ther, by means of the Bill, Parliament 
should not altogether prohibit the sale of 
livings in the Church, or whether it was 
prepared to give a fresh impetus to the 
traffic by maintaining it under new con- 
ditions. He had seen the Bill described 
in a Church journal as a great measure 
of reform, which would render the 
Church impregnable against the assaults 
of its enemies, or its supposed enemies. 
There could not be a greater exaggera- 
tion. Nothing was gained by prohibit- 
ing sales by auction. Such sales were now 
very rare, being made almost impossible 
by the changed state of public opinion. 
He remembered that when the hon. 
Member for North Islington brought in 
the Church Patronage Bill of 1894, he 
expressed himself as greatly disgusted by 
the appearance of advertisements in 
public journals descriptive of the ad- 
vantages accruing to the purchasers of 
certain livings ; but if Members looked 
down the columns of Zhe Times they 
would see such advertisements appearing 
every week in connection, not only with 
the sale of next presentations, but with 
the sale of advowsons also. He had taken 
the trouble to go through that most 
painfully suggestive 


‘tinue as heretofore. He did not intend 
| to trouble the House with opinions of his 
lown in condemnation of what he ven- 
itured to call this odious system. He 
would give a single statement—the latest 
he had met with in relation to the sub- 
ect. No man in England, he supposed, 
had had more to do with the preparation 
of the Bill than Mr. Chancellor Dibden. 
Tn his recent charge tothe Churchwardens 
|of the diocese of Durham, Mr. Dibden 
invited consideration of the position of a 
rector or a vicar of a parish, how he was 
the authority for religious training, how 
he was God’s ambassador to preach the 
Gospel, to administer the sacraments of 
Baptism and Holy Communion, to visit 
the sick, to comfort the dying, to teach 
the young, to set an example to all. 





“It did not need much argument to convince 
us that for a man to pay hard cash to occupy 
this position must be wrong. Our moral sense 
revolts against making a matter of bargain and 
sale of the cure of men’s souls.” 

[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] But how did the 
Chancellor reconcile those views with 
his advocacy of this Bill, and the 
part he had taken in the preparation 
of the Measure? His own vindication 
| was that he drew a distinction, and 
|that there was an obvious and wide 
distinction between the parson’s place 
and the patron’s place; that it was 
one thing to nominate another man for 
institution to the cure of souls and 
another thing for a man to purchase a 
cure of souls for himself. No doubt that 
was a true distinction, but where was 
the true moral distinction between the 
right to present oneself, and the right 
acquired by cash payment for the right 
to present another man? MHe was 
quite aware that the promoters of 
the Bill had sought to put as many 
obstacles as they could in the way of 
improper transfers of right ; but they 
had only to look back at the past his- 
tory of this question, to satisfy them- 








publication The | 


selves that all the provisions that in- 
genuity could devise would not prevent 
the carrying on of such traffic so long as 
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the right of presentation to livings in the 
Church was as much a marketable com- 
modity as lands, houses, ships, or cattle. 
Lawyers and clerical agents had beaten 
legislation before, and their artifices 
would be successful if the Bill passed in 
its present form. He was greatly sur- 
prised last Wednesday to hear a Member 
from the Benches opposite say that so 
long as the presentee was not an unfit 


person, it did not matter who presented | 


him to the benefice. He was quite sure 


that most pious, thoughtful members of | 


the Church would repudiate that doc- 
trine. 
stage of the Bill, startled the Committee 
one day by saying that any blackguard 
in England, if he happened to be a 
Church patron, could choose the minister 
of religion for a particular parish. 
a patron would not disappear under the 
Bill : he would remain, with his right of 
presentation, and could sell, or transfer, 


or bequeath it to his son, who might | 


be a greater reprobate than himself. 
It was said, however, that no person, 


whatever his personal character, could | 
present anyone who was not a duly 


ordained minister of the Church, and 
therefore to be assumed to be a proper 
person ; but it was everyone’s expe- 
rience that within this general qualifi- 
cation there was room for much diversity 
of opinion as to fitness. A clergyman 
might be fit for one parish but very unfit 
for another, and so it happened that 
often the ecclesiastically square man was 
thrust into the round hole, and the 
ecclesiastically round man into the 
squarehole. Membersopposite, and he was 
quite sure sincerely, expressed themselves 
as anxious to get rid of scandals in con- 
nection with private patronage in the 
Church, and so was he ; the only differ- 
ence between them being as to the means 
to be adopted to reach that desired end. 


He was in favour of a more decisive and | 


thorough method of dealing with the 
subject. 
lay in the fact that these rights were 
marketable. They might draw subtle, 
and sometimes sophistical distinctions be- 
tween the sale of next presentations and 
the sale of advowsons outright, and such 
distinctions might serve to convince 
Members of the House, but they carried 
no conviction to the mass of men outside. 
In that charge, to which he had already 
alluded, Mr. .Dibden said he thought it 
would be a good thing if the sale of 


Mr. Carvell Williams. 
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Such | 


The root of all these scandals | 
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| patronage were altogether abolished ; so 
|he was with this Amendment, or its 
| object. Why not then abolish all sales 4 
He gave some reasons and the reasons 
were urged in Committee. Mr. Dibden 
said that half a loaf was better than no 
bread, but if the bread were poisoned, 
better have none of it. Again, it was 
said the abolition must come sooner or 
later. Then why not sooner? They 
had waited a whole generation for this 
Bill—the last of a series of 15 on this 
subject. Were they to wait for another 
generation, and another long series of 
Bills, for what Mr. Dibden admitted to be 
a desirable consummation ? Another ob- 
jection to the Amendment would pro- 
bably be that the sale of advowsons was 
essential to the maintenance cf private 
patronage in the Church of England, 
and that objection had force with some 
Churchmen. But what did it mean! 
It meant that a few comparatively 
wealthy individuals had the right to 
nominate clergymen, to the disregard of 
the wishes of the great mass of the 
people. The existing system was not 
worth the sacrifice, and a large number 
of Churchmen would abolish the traffic 
to-morrow if they could. He supposed 
it would be useless for him to attempt 
to urge on the promoters of the Bill 
that, having gone so far on the right 
road, they should take a bold stride and 
reach the end of the journey. They would 


|then be on firm ground, and _ be saved 


much disappointment at the failure of 
the Bill, if carried in its present form. 
But, whatever course they might take, 
the Division on the Amendment would 
show who in that House dared defend the 
present system, and who, on the other 
hand had resolved that they would be no 
|party to a system which had brought 
back the money changers into the 
'Temple, and had made good men 
| grieve and bad men blaspheme. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ 
| Viscounr CRANBORNE congratu- 
lated the hon. Gentleman on his effort to 
'assist him in passing this Bill. He had 
| watched the hon. Gentleman’s course in 
politics for many years ; he had always 
professed himself to be earnest for re- 
| forms, but whenever an effort had been 
| made to secure a reform he had been one 
| of those who had used his voice and high 
position to arrest the reform and not to 
assist it. He quite understood the hon. 
Gentleman’s object. He d*4 not try to 
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stop the Bill by sheer argument, but by 
Parliamentary methods with which they 
were all familiar. The hon. Gentleman 
professed, both in the House and in the 
Grand Committee, that, although he did 
not think the Bill went far enough, as far 
as it went it met his views. From that 
point of view he ought to do his utmost to 
pass this stage of the Bill and not to arrest 
it. They had no right whatever to take 
away the whole property in the right of 
patronage in this country. The fact was 
that the distinction to which the hon. 
Gentleman referred, which was so ably 
made by Chancellor Dibden, was a real 
distinction between buying an incum- 
bency and buying the right of patron- 
age. Buying an incumbency had already 
been considered corrupt, and that was 
what they intended to stop, but to buy 
the right of patronage was not corrupt. 
It was bought for successive presenta- 
tions, which, to a large extent excluded 
the idea that it was bought in order to 
present a particular person. They recog- 
nised that a number of persons might be 
engaged in buying patronage who were 
in no sense corrupt persons, and who 
ought not to be deprived of the legiti- 


mate rights which by the law of Eng- 


land they were entitled to. Moreover, 
if they forbade the sale of patronage 
altogether they would have extreme difli- 
culty in the adjustment of patronage. 
If a man became hopelessly corrupt or 
bankrupt or hopelessly poor, it might 
be most important for the sake of the 
neighbourhood he should be able to part 
with his right of patronage. The hon. 
Member did not go far enough, because, 
if he forbade the right of patronage, he 
ought to forbid the alienation of it on 
any terms. From all points of view the 
Amendment was impolitic, and he 
earnestly hoped the House would not 
accept it. 

*Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL (Fife, 
W.) said he saw no reason why his hon. 
Friend should be scolded by the noble 
Lord for proposing a reform which had 
recommended itself to many Churchmen. 
By the law of the country the Church 
of England had to come to Parliament 
to get reforms of this nature, and he 
certainly dissociated himself from any 
persons who put any obstacles in the 
way of the Church of England getting 
the reforms she desired. He would 
never be a party to obstructing the 
Church, but this was not an obstructive 
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Amendment. The noble Lord struck a 
distinction with which everybody was 
familiar, between thesaleof advowsonsand 
of next presentations. But the sale of ad- 
vowsons carried with it the right of next 
presentation—the greater included the 
less, and anyone who had any practical 
experience must know perfectly well that 
the sale of advowsons were as corrupt 
as the sale of next presentations. If 
any distinction was to be struck 
between the two, it would be necessary 
to adopt the course which, he believed, 
had recommended itself to many pre- 
lates of the Church of England, and 
that was that the sale of advowsons 
should be prohibited unless appended 
to some large estate of a greater or 
smaller extent, according as the House 
might determine. The real difficulty in 
the matter was where the compensation 
was to come in. The fact was that this 
House had the most sacrosanct ideas 
about property, and considered that 
even corruption gave a good title. 
It was supposed that patrons would in- 
sist upon being compensated, and that 
the House would be ready to give it. 
Reference had been made to the money- 
changers who had been turned out of the 
Temple. He believed there were hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who would have 
given those money-changers compensa- 
tion—{/aughter |—for he had little doubt 
that if an inquiry had been held before 
the Sanhedrim, it would have been found 
that all those persons had paid through 
the nose—through the Jewish nose— 
[laughter|—for the privilege of having 
stalls in the Temple. However, Gen- 
tlemen opposite need not waste much 
sympathy on the hard case of the money- 
changers, for he had small doubt that 
they all reappeared the next day and 
carried on business as merrily as before 
their eviction. The noble Lord, the 
Member for Rochester knew perfectly 
well that in the purer and better days 
of the Church, the transactions they 
had in mind were considered corrupt, 
and that it was only in later and worse 
times that these sales had received the 
sanction of the law, whereby people 
were allowed to sell the right of presenta- 
tion to a spiritual office for hard cash. 
It might be hopeless to carry a reform of 
this sort unless they were prepared to 
provide compensation, and therefore he 
was afraid the Amendment was a hope- 
less one, but his hon. Friend would have 
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been false to his duty if he had not pro- 
posed it. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER said the 
hon. Member for West Fife did not say 
that the money-changers were deprived 
of their property when they were turned 
out of the Temple, for he knew that that 
was not what they were told. He con- 
fessed that the arguments which he 
thought were used by every friend of the 
Church against this proposal had been 
very materially weakened by a good deal 
they had heard this afternoon from some 
of their own friends. He should have 
thought it would have been enough to 
have told the hon. Gentleman for Not- 
tingham that he was proposing to take 
away without compensation rights which 
have been consecrated by usage and by 
Statute law. The hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed that the right of every patron to 
exercise the discretion vested in him by 
law was to be summarily taken away. 

*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: No ; 
only that the rights shall not be sold. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER fully under- 
stood that. The hon. Gentleman meant 
to say that property for which an owner 
or his predecessor in title had paid, 


should not be sold under any conditions 


‘whatever. The noble Lord in charge of 
the Bill said he would not agree to that. 
He could only regret that the promoters 
of the Bill should have lent encourage- 
ment to the hon. Gentleman or should 
have provided him with an opportunity 
of bringing forward the proposal by 
arguments of theirs which went a long 
way in support of the proposition. The 
adoption of the Amendment would, in 
his opinion, be injurious to the Church, 
destructive of the elementary notions of 
proprietary rights, and injurious to the 
State. 

*Sir GEORGE OSBORNE MORGAN 
said the Amendment struck at the root 
of the real evil, and that was the selling 
of the cure of souls. A good deal had 
been said about the scandal the Bill 
would put an end to. The scandals the 
Bill would put an end to were not the 
worst scandals. If they were to have a 
scandal at all, he preferred it should be 
a public scandal, for when a scandal 
became public there was some chance 
of its being remedied. There were 
many hon. Gentlemen who would agree 
with him that the most mischievous 
of all scandals was that which was 
hvshed up. It seemed to him that 


Mr, Augustine Birrell. 
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the effect of the Bill would be a retro- 
gression instead of an advance, because 
by it they would give the sanction of the 
Legislature to that which every religious 
man abhorred, and that was the sale of 
the cure of souls. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said that 
although he had great sympathy with 
the ultimate object of the Amendment, 
he was bound to regard it, as it stood, 
as a wrecking Amendment. The 
Amendment would have the effect of 
abolishing the right of private patronage 
in the Church of England, and yet the 
hon. Gentleman came to the House 
with no alternative proposal. 

Mr. CHARLES McLAREN (Leices- 
ter, Bosworth) said the position of the 
Opposition was not at all understood, 
It was not their desire to maintain the 
abuses of the Church of England. If 
they had had their way for the last two 
centuries, they would have abolished the 
abuses of the Church of England, and 
left her an institution capable in the 
highest degree of promoting the religious 
principles of the country without any of 
those scandals which had been alluded 
to on both sides of the House. They 
felt those scandals still existed, and they 
desired to assist the reformers of the 
Church in doing away with them. The 
noble Lord and his Friends were, by 
the Bill, attacking the most sacred rights 
of property, and yet they were doing it 
in a way which did not enable them to 
take credit for spiritual reform. He 
contended that if the Bill passed in its 
present form they would deal a blow at 
the rights of property, scandalise clergy 
and patrons all over the country, and 
practically leave things very much as 
they were now. A beneficed clergyman 
in Rochester, the noble Lord’s own con- 
stituency, had, by letter, thanked him 
for his stand against the infamous 
clauses of the Bill. He would hand the 
noble Lord the letter. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: I think I 
have had it already. 

Mr. McLAREN said the writer of 
the letter went on to say that the Bill 
would have the effect of ruining the 
value of advowson property. Official 
bodies of the Church itself were opposed 
to the proposals of the noble Lord. He 
believed that if a proper system of com- 
pensation were provided by the Bill the 
clergy would welcome a drastic Amend- 
ment such as that of his hon. Friend. 
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If the noble Lord and his Friends would; was in a dilemma, and was afraid to 
withdraw their opposition to the Amend- | speak decisively one way or the other. 


ment, they would do much to facilitate 
the passing of the Bill. 

Mr. WARNER was sorry he could 
not agree with the Amendment, which 
he thought would do considerable injury 


to what might be called popular rights | 


of property. His objection to the Bill 


all through had been that it gave rather | 


too much power to the Bishops, and not 
sufticient to the laity. The Amend- 
ment, by prohibiting the sale of advow- 
sons altogether, would make a property 
which no keen religious man would care 
to keep, and would hand it over to the 


first persons who wanted to have it, and 


the first persons were generally the 
Bishops and clergy. They would be 
most objectionable holders, because they 


were less in contact with the parish- | 


ioners than private patrons. It was de- 
sirable to keep private patronage up 
because the Squire was the nearest 
approach to the people in country dis- 
tricts. Personally, he would be quite 


willing to hand private patronage over | 
to the village council, as they would | 
be very appropriate people to hold it. | 
He believed it would be a great injury | 


to the Church and the country to 
destroy the property in advowsons 
altogether, not because it was property, 
but because it was useful to have local 
people interested in the appointment of 
the clergy to different parishes. For the 
reasons he had given he objected to the 
Amendment, and he hoped the noble Lord 
in charge of the Bill would resist it. 

Mr. SAMUEL EVANS in $sup- 
porting the Amendment, said he regarded 
it as one, which, if carried, would bring 
about the greatest reform, except one, 
that could be effected in the Church of 
England, for it would put an end to 
those scandals in connection with the 
Church that men of all Churches 
deplored. [* Hear, hear!”] The objec- 


tion made to the Amendment by the) 


noble Lord the Member for Rochester 
was that it went too far. The noble 


Lord did not deny that it would be a| 


and he couid not avoid 
that it would be a reform if 
in livings was done away with 


reform, 
admitting 
the traftic 
altogether. 
Viscount 
not say so. 


Mr. SAMUEL EVANS: 


CRANBORNE: I 


did | 


No, the 
noble Lord did not say so, because he 


| It followed that if it was wrong to allow 
| the traffic in livings for the next pre- 
| sentation it was equally wrong to allow 
‘it for the second, third, or fourth 
presentation, though the noble Lord 
seemed to think that the objection was 
‘only to the sale of this presentation. 
The fact was that the noble Lord was 
/not thorough in this matter. He was 
afraid to take the plunge which was 
‘implied in the acceptance of the Amend- 
‘ment. Neither he nor his friends 
| working with him were very ardent 
reformers either in regard to the Church 
of England or anything else. [ Laughter.] 
As showing what was the real object of 
| the Bill, he should like to call the atten- 
| tion of the House to what was stated in 
this connection by the promoters of a 
similar Measure in the House of Lords 
in 1893, and to show thereby that if the 
present Amendment was accepted it 
would go a very long way to entirely 
abolish the evils in the Church which had 
been pointed out by those who supported 
the present Bill. Jt was shown by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the House 
of Lords in 1893, on the Second 
| Reading of the Church Patronage Bill, 
that private patronage in the Church of 
England was very extensive. He stated 
that it had become completely part of 
the English Church, and that “ statistics 
showed that nearly one-half of the 
livings in the Church were in private 
patronage.” He proposed to prove that, 
‘according to the statements of the 
Archbishop, private patronage was an 
evil. The Archbishop said :— 

“The existing state of things led to the 
establishment of shops for the sale of benefices.” 


And of this state of things he com- 
plained now, what did his hon. Friend 
propose to do by the Amendment? He 
proposed by it to shut up those shops 
altogether, and thus to prevent the 
evils which followed from their being 
kept open and the sales taking place. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] The Archbishop went 


on :— 

“TLivings became articles of commerce and 
| sold by auction to the highest bidder.” 
Well, for his own part if livings were 
to be sold at all, he would prefer 


that they should be sold by public auc- 
|tion, because the more publicity was 
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given to the transaction the less chance 
there would be of simony, or any other 
offence, being committed. His hon. 
Friend proposed to enact by the Amend- 
ment that such livings should no longer 
be made articles of commerce, and there 
was the remedy. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The 
Archbishop proceeded :— 

‘The salesmen’s lists set forth all the par- 
ticulars and the attractions of the livings. 
Inducements of the lowest kind were offered to 
purchasers. One advertisement read :—‘ Chance 
for a man fond of sporting. Rectory house cost 
£4,000. Price, with early possession, £2,000.’ ” 


[Laughter.] He ventured to say that 
such a transaction as that must be con- 
sidered by every son of the Church to be 
a grave and deplorable scandal. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] What made such scandals pos- 
sible was that advowsons and rights of 
presentation were regarded as property, 
and as long as persons had the right to 
sell livings in the open market the 
scandals would continue. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] ‘ Another advertisement,” the 


Archbishop said, 


“ stated that an ‘attractive living’ was not far 
from a fashionable seaside resort. 
hand,”’ 


he continued, 


I hold in my 


“a correspondence between an agent and a 
clergyman, in which the agent sought to induce 
the clergyman, who was a rector with several 
incumbercies in his gift, to dispose of the pre- 
sentations to the agent. Another advertisement 
reads :—‘ Population 1,500, but congregation 
small.’ ”’ 


[Laughter.| Here, then, they had livings 
offered to the sporting man, the man 
fond of the seaside, and the idle man. 
[Laughter.| He would ask hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to pay particular attention 
to what was next said by the Arch- 
bishop. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: We have 
heard it all before. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. S. EVANS said there were some 
lessons worth repeating. [‘‘ Hear, hear !” 
and cries of “ Divide.”| The Archbishop 
went on :— 

“In a letter, privately written to a clergy- 
man by an agent, a living was mentioned, and 
this was what was stated of it:—‘The price is 
£2,500, with interest until possession. The age 
of the incumbent is 76, but we hear this morning 
that he is very seriously ill. The doctor says 
that he cannot possibly last more than six 
months, so there is every prospect of an early 
vacancy.’” 

[Laughter.| And the agent intimated 
that his client would be prepared to 


Mr. Samuel Evans. 
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entertain a fair offer at any moment, 
[Laughter.| Those facts were given as 
illustrations of the evils of the open sale 
of livings by the spiritual head of the 
Church. What was the objection to 
accepting the Amendment? The hon. 
and learned Member for West Fife had 
said that one difficulty which arose was 
the question of funds—that was to say, 
compensation. Doubtless, there was 
some difficulty here, but he thought it 
might be overcome, though the point 
could not then be discussed. The noble 
Lord and some of his Friends objected to 
the Amendment because it was too great 
an interference with the rights of pro- 
perty. But the noble Lord was not con- 
sistent. The right hon. Member for 
Thanet (Mr. J. Lowther), however, was 
perfectly consistent on the point, because 
he objected to the Bill altogether, from 
beginning to end, on the ground that it 
unduly interfered with the rights of pro- 
perty. But the position taken up by the 
noble Lord was entirely inconsistent. 
For what did the Bill do? It took away 
from the private patron the right of the 
next presentation. That was property 
surely. So that the noble Lord was will- 
ing to take away a part of the property, 
but not the whole. Where was the con- 
sistency of that course. [“ Hear, hear !”] 
He had never heard, in the course of his 
political life, any sufficient argument for 
interfering with the rights of private 
property unless it would be for the 
general public good. He had pointed out 
that it might be that the deprivation of 
a particular part of private property 
might not be for the public good at all, 
whereas it might be for the public good 
if, with one sweep, they declared that no 
further traffic in livings for a money con- 
sideration should take place. It had 
been said that the Amendment was 
brought forward to destroy the Bill. He 
was not in the secrets of his hon. 
Friend who moved the Amendment, but 
he believed he was perfectly right in 
saying that he had a sincere desire to 
reform the Church of England, and that 
that desire was the foundation of his 
Amendment. If the noble Lord and the 
promoters of the Bill were to accept the 
Amendment, they would get the rest of 
their Bill immediately. He hoped his 
hon. Friend would go to a division, and 
that he would be followed by a large 
body of the House in order to show again, 
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that they desired on that side of the 
House, although they were opposed to 
Establishment, to do what they could 
to get rid of the evils which were 
admitted to exist in the Church of 
England, even by its own supporters. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 115 ; 
Noes, 177.— (Division List, No. 230.) 


Mr. WARNER moved to omit the 
words “or for more than three calendar 
months after such transfer or agreement,” 
so that it should not be rendered invalid 
by the postponement of the payment of 
consideration for that time. He said he 
could not see what object would be 

ined by the retention of the words 
which would create great difficulties in 
many transactions, without in any way 
increasing the security against the money 
being paid when a vacancy occurred. 
These words would bea restriction on 
the power of contracting which could be 
used only as a deterrent to prevent 
owners from selling. Where an estate 
which included an advowson was sold, 
was there to be a separate transaction in 
respect of the advowson? In that case 
there would be some danger of the 
advowson getting separated from the 
rest of the property ; and it was public 
policy to facilitate the connections of 
advowsons with the property in the 
landed estate. The restriction would be 
illusory as regarded its main object ; It 
might compel the purchaser to borrow 
money from a third party, on which the 
payment of interest could not be pre- 
vented. In quite one-half of the transac- 
tions he had had to do with, the pay- 
ment of purchase money in a lump sum 
had taken place more than three months 
after the agreement had been come to. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said the 
Solicitor General had already explained 
at length why it was necessary to 
interfere with the postponement of pay- 
ment. 

Mr. WARNER: He did not explain 
this at all. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said the 
postponement left the purchaser with a 
control over the vendor which would 
compel the vendor to create a corrupt 
vacancy. With all respect for the hon. 
Member he rested the case on the 
defence of the words made by the 
Solicitor General. 

*Mr. HARRY FOSTER was dis- 
appointed with the answer just given. 


{10 June 1896} 
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It had not been shown that there was 
any connection between the anticipated 
evil and the proposed remedy. It was 
said that sometimes there might be 
objectionable collusive arrangements 
made whereby the advowson would be 
acquired and the purchase would not be 
completed until a vacancy arose, and 
therefore pressure would be put upon the 
owner of the advowson to create a 
vacancy. But this was provided against 
by the words already passed, because the 
agreement was void if the payment of 
any part of the consideration was post- 
poned till a vacancy occurred. The 
words now proposed to be got rid of had 
no connection with that eventuality. 
No evidence had been adduced to show 
that any evil would arise from postponing 
the payment of the consideration money 
for more than three months. Almost 
invariably. it took longer than three 
months to complete a purchase of a com- 
plicated character ; as arule it took more 
nearly six months than three. It was 
said that if you allowed a longer period 
than three months you opened the door 
to collusive bargains; but on the other 
hand you would hinder a large number 
of innocent transactions, or put such 
obstacles in the way of the exercise of a 
legal right as would drive men to evade 
the restrictions. He would ask the 
Solicitor General what protection there 
would be for the purchaser of this class 
of property if the vendor failed to com- 
plete the purchase within three months ; 
whether, if the contract provided for the 
payment of interest during delay, owing 
to the illness or absence of either of the 
parties, the agreement would be invalid ; 
and if so what remedy there would be ? 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said 
the sub-section dealt only with cases in 
which the agreement stipulated for the 
postponement of the payment of con- 
sideration for more than three months. 
The remedy for delay would be to enforce 
the agreement and obtain damages for 
breach of it. Unless an agreement 
stipulated for that delay it would not 
come within the sub-section. Three 
months was quite long enough to allow 
for the completion of a transaction of 
this kind. The making out of titles was 
a matter very much in the hands of 
solicitors ; and they knew that, for goodand 
adequate public reasons, in this particular 
class of transactions, everything could 
easily be made out in three months. 
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Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
said that in the case of a minor it might 
be absolutely impossible to make out a 
title in three months, or, for that matter, 
in 12 months. He had heard with 
surprise the statement of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
that in every bond fide case it would be 
possible to make out a title within three 
months, because months and years might 
elapse before a title was made out. He 
could perfectly well understand the 
period of three months after the title 
was made out being fixed, because that 
would be a reasonable time. It must be 
remembered that this was an Amend- 
ment that had not been put forward 
from the Opposition side of the House, 
because it had been placed upon the 
Paper by the hon. and learned Member 
for Walsall, who, for some reason or 
another, had not thought fit to move it. 
The fact that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, with his considerable experience, 
had not moved his own Amendment in 
consequence of some arrangement he had 
entered into with the noble Lord the 

“Member for Rochester, was no reason 
why they should not consider it upon 
its merits. 

*Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) 
said that the reason why he had not 
moved the Amendment of which he had 
given notice was because the noble Lord 
the Member for Rochester had consented 
to accept a far more important Amend- 
ment to strike out Sub-section 2 (a), 
which was the most confiscatory part of the 
Bill. Ashe considered that the present 
Amendment was of comparatively little 
importance, he had been unwilling to 
move it, as he had no desire to do any 
act that might have the effect of delaying 
the passing of the Bill. Since, however, 
the Amendment had been moved, he 
should certainly support it. He must 
say that he could scarcely understand the 
opposition of the promoters of the Bill 
to the Amendment, which certainly 
could bring about no evil. He hoped 
that the Amendment would be carried. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER hoped that 
after the practical suggestions which had 
been made by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber who had just sat down, the noble 
Lord the Member for Rochester would 
accept the Amendment. It appeared to 
him that this was a matter of practical 
inconvenience. His experience in these 
matters showed him that three months 
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soon passed away ‘when making out a 
title. Even if solicitors were always at 
their posts and never let business get 
into arrear, it often happened that at 
the critical moment counsel might be 
away on their holidays; and it often 
happened that during the long vaca- 
tion questions of the most vital impor- 
tance in making out a title might arise, 
and the learned counsel whom it might 
be necessary to consult in reference to 
them might be away in the Scotch deer 
forests, or they might be abroad enjoying 
their well-deserved rest. Every practical 
man who had had experience of the diff- 
culties involved in the transfer of pro- 
perty would say that three months was 
not a sufficient time to allow for making 
out a title. Some of the persons in- 
terested might be minors, some might be 
abroad in places not readily accessible, 
and considerable time might elapse 
before they could be communicated with, 
Surely this question of time to be fixed 
did not touch the root of the Bill in any 
way, and it was of comparatively little 
importance, as far as the objects of the 
Measure were concerned, whether the 
time fixed was three or six months, 
Then, again, it was sometimes difficult 
to pay down hard cash at short notice 
and without any corrupt or collusive 
arrangement between the parties or 
further time for payment might be 
required. He hoped the noble Lord 
would see his way to accept the Amend- 
ment. 

*Mr. SerseEANT HEMPHILL (Tyrone, 
N.) said that he could not understand 
why the noble Lord should oppose this 
Amendment. As a lawyer not very 
junior in the profession, he should say 
that three months was a very short 
period to fix. Many circumstances 
might arise that would render it abso- 
lutely impossible to complete a title in 
three months. After all, the period 
fixed was merely arbitrary, and _ there 
was no more reason for making it three 
months than one month. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes, 193; 
Noes, 125.—(Division List, No. 231.) 

Mr. WARNER moved the omission 
from the sub-section of the words prohi- 
biting arrangements for the payment of 
interest on the purchase money for more 
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than three calendar months after the 
date of an agreement for the transfer of 
any right of patronage. 

Viscount CRANBORNE opposed the 
Amendment, observing that the argu- 
ments which had been adduced against 
the preceding Amendment applied with 
equal force against this proposal. That 
being so, he should not waste the time 
of the House by repeating what the 
Solicitor General and others had said. 
*Mr. GEDGE pointed out that in all 
ordinary contracts a provision was made 
to the effect that the purchase should 
be completed on such and such a date, 
and if it was not completed then the 
purchaser had to pay interest until the 
completion of the purchase. By passing 
the clause with the words in it to which 
attention had been directed, the House 
would be rendering that moderate pro- 
vision illegal. The object of the pro- 
moters of the Bill was to prevent the 
vendor of an advowson from paying 
high interest to the purchaser upon the 
purchase money which had been paid. 
The effect of the clause would be to pre- 
vent the purchaser from paying a low 
rate of interest upon the unpaid purchase 
money. This was one of the many in- 
stances in which this Bill prohibited an 
innocent and convenient arrangement 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.”’ 


The House divided :—Ayes, 223 ; 
Noes, 100.—(Division List, No. 232.) 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS moved to 
omit the words ‘‘ if the person instituted 
or inducted has been party or privy to 
the transaction.’? He pointed out that 
the object of the sub-section was to 


render void any transfer, the motive of | 


which had been corrupt ; but any insti- 


tution or induction in pursuance of such | 


transfer was only to be void if the person 
instituted was privy to such transfer. 
If the section were to be made a reality 
every one benefiting by the corrupt 
transaction ought to be included in the 


penalty, and institution should be void 


as well as the transfer. 


Mr. H. D. GREENE (Shrewsbury) | 
said that the words were inserted in| 


Committee at his suggestion. 
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Mr. WARNER said that the Amend- 


ment not only covered the hon. and 
learned Member’s intention, but went 
beyond it. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER hoped the 
Amendment would not be pressed. The 
words were unanimously accepted in 
Committee, because it was felt that to 
deprive an innocent incumbent of his 
living would be a great hardship. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.”’ 


The House divided :—Ayes, 222 ; 
Noes, 107.—(Division List, No. 233. 
*Mr. HARRY FOSTER moved to 
add at the end of Sub-section (3), after 
the word ‘‘ notice,’’ — 
nor shall it apply to any agreement for 
transfer of any right of patronage, by reason of 
such agreement providing for the payment by 
the purchaser of interest on the unpaid purchase 


money from the date fixed for completion until 
actual completion. 


His object was to provide that in the 
event of an agreement not being com- 
pleted within the three months, as 
provided by the clause, interest might 
be paid on the unpaid purchase-money 
until the actual completion without it 
being said that the parties had entered 
into an illegal contract, and the whole 
arrangement being thereby declared void. 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


And, it being Half-past Five of the 
clock, further proceeding on considera- 
tion, as amended, stood adjourned. 


Further proceeding to be resumed upon 
Wednesday next. 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 

Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred _ till 
Friday. 


JUDICIAL TRUSTEES BILL. 
Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred till Wed- 
nesday next. 





It was) 
seen that without such words the sub- | 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
As amended, considered ; t> be read 
| the Third time To-morrow. 


section would offer an easy method of} CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE BILL. 


inducting an unsuitable person. 


Committee deferred till Monday next, 
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WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL. 

Adjourned Debate on Motion for 
Committal to Select Committee [4th 
March] further adjourned till Wednesday 
next. 


Public Accounts 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND (CONSTITU- 
; TION) BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


LAND VALUES (TAXATION BY LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 24th June. 


COUNTY COUNCILS 
(HARBOURS AND PIERS) BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read, and 

discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


SHOP ASSISTANTS’ HALF-HOLIDAY 
BILL 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


MIDWIVES’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


FATAL ACCIDENTS INQUIRY (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT (1895) AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 


day next. 


TITHE REDEMPTION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 


day next. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day lst July. 


FOREIGN GOODS 
(PREVENTION OF FRAUD) BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
{25th March] further adjourned till 
Wednesday 24th June. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wed- 
nesday Ist July. 


HIGHWAYS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (HIGHWAYS) 
BILL 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


{COMMONS} 
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HARBOURS AND PIERS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


CATHEDRAL CHURCHES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes. 
day 24th June. 
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PERSONAL PROPERTY (EXEMPTION) 
BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


PRISON-MADE GOODS IMPORTATION 
BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


MARKETS AND FAIRS 
(WEIGHING OF CATTLE) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To-morrow, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 24th June. 


ACCOUNTANTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 8th July. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 24th June. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT (1887) REPEAL BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS. 

Leave given to the Committee ap- 
pointed by this House to join with a 
Committce of the Lords to make a Special 
Report in respect of the Post Office 
Consolidation Bill [Lords]. 

Special Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
—[No. 226.] 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 

First Report from the Select Com- 
mittee, with Minutes of Evidence, 
brought up, and read. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed.—_{ No. 227.] 


House adjourned at Twenty-five 
minutes before Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, 11th June 1896. 


LORD BELLEW. 

Petition of Charles Bertram Bellew 
Baron Bellew in the Peerage of Ireland, 
cdaiming a right to vote at the elections 
of Representative Peers for Ireland ; 
read, and referred to the Lord Chan- 
cellor to consider and report thereupon 
to the House. 


MARQUESS OF WATERFORD. 

Petition of Henry De la Poer Beres- 
ford Marquess of Waterford in the Peer- 
age of Ireland, claiming a right to vote 
at the elections of Representative Peers 
for Ireland; read, and referred to the 
Lord Chancellor to consider and report 
thereupon to the House. 


{11 June 1896} 
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HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

THe Eart or RANFURLY moved 
that this Bill be read a Second time. 

Viscount CLIFDEN asked whether 
the Bill had anything to do with that 
very mischievous and pauperising Act 
called the Labourers’ (Ireland) Act. 

THe Eart or RANFURLY said the 
object of the Bill was simply to remove 
certain doubts as to whether Town Com- 
missioners had the power to work under 
the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act. It was nothing to do with the 
Labourers’ Act. 

Viscount CLIFDEN: I 
glad to hear that. 


am very 


Read 2* (according to Order) and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 


SHERIFFS AND UNDER SHERIFFS 
BILL [u.1.]. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN, in 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
said it was meant to remedy some of the 
grievances and hardships of which those 
who were appointed Sheriffs at present 
complained. Briefly summarised, those 
grievances were as follows : In the first 
place, the Sheriff, when appointed, re- 
ceived no information whatever with 


|regard to his duties, and had no means of 


BOYNE NAVIGATION TRANSFER BILL. | 
Brought from the Commons ; 


read 1°; | 
and referred to the Examiners. 


| 
POST OFFICE CONSOLIDATION BILL | 
[MLL]. 
Report from the Joint Committee on 
Statute Law Revision Bills and Con- 
solidation Bills, made, and to be printed. 
—{No. 125.| Bill reported with amend- 
ments, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next ; 
and to be _ printed amended. 
—{No. 124.] 


as 


MARRIAGE 

WIFE’S 

To be read 
Instant. 


VOL. XLI. 


WITH A DECEASED 
SISTER BILL [u.t.]. 


2* on Monday the 22nd 
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obtaining that information except from 
reports he might receive from his Under 
Sheriff, who had not, necessarily, any 
experience in the matter. In the second 
; a OE! 
place, some of the duties of the Sheriff, 


/owing to their legal nature, were such 


that he was incapable of performing 
them. Things were done in his name 
and on his responsibility of which he 
knew nothing. The third grievance was 
that the Sheriff alone, of all Her 


| Majesty’s subjects, was required to ex- 


pend out of his own private means con- 
siderable sums on account of his public 
duties in connection with the administra- 
tion of justice within his county, ex- 
penses which ought to be defrayed by 
the community to which they relate. 
The Bill, therefore, provided in the first 
place that regulations should be made 
by the County Council, with the con- 
currence of the Lord Chancellor, to in- 
form the Sheriff as to the manner in 
which he should receive the Judges of 


2M 
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Assize. In the second place it was pro- 
posed to transfer the legal and certain 
other duties of the Sheriff to the County 
Council, which as a permanent body, 
had the means of obtaining and con- 
trolling such matters ; and, in the third 
place, it was proposed to enable the 
County Council, if it saw fit, to pay the 
expenses incurred by the Sheriff under 
the regulations made by the County 
Council. This Bill was a considerably 
bigger Bill than that which their Lord- 
ships were good enough to pass in 1890. 
Tt not only dealt with the expenses of 
the High Sheriff, as did that Bill, but 
it also provided that the Under Sheriff 
should in future be appointed by the 
County Council, instead of by the High 
Sheriff. On further inquiry since 1890, 
he found that if any real economies were 
to be effected, it was absolutly necessary 
that the office of Under Sheriff should 
be dealt with, and on the advice of Lord 
Herschell, he obtained a Committee from 
their Lordships which inquired into the 
office of and the profits received by the 
Sheriff or his deputies. Although re- 
ports were received from Under Sheriffs 
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county in England and Wales shall make 
regulations as to the manner in which 
Judges are to be received at Assizes,”’ 
land soon. He could easily understand 
\that it might be said that the County 
|Council was not in all cases the body 
'best suited to make such regulations ; 
but it seemed to him that this matter of 
| Assizes was essentially a matter which 
/was very closely connected with the 
| locality in which the Assizes were held, 
‘and if the County Council was not a 
\suitable body, the Bill gave the Lord 
| Chancellor power to make the regula- 
| tions sufficiently uniform. What other 
| body was there that could be suggested ! 
|He had made inquiries with regard to 
/every other body that would be capable 
|of making the regulations. There was, 
first, the Privy Council. The President 
|of the Council, every March gave a 
| dinner to certain of his colleagues, and 
'at that dinner the Sheriffs for the year 
| were virtually appointed. But when 
|his appointment had been notified to a 
| Sheriff, the connection between him and 
‘the Privy Council ceased. The Council 
‘had nothing further to do with the 


in many cases, in many others none were | Sheriff ; it gave him no orders and it 


received, and of course the Report of the | received no returns from him, and there- 
Committee was based on such informa- | fore the Privy Council would hardly be 
tion as they received ; and the conclu-|the right body to make regulations of 
sion to which they came was that while| this kind. Then there was the Home 
a considerable amount might be saved in | Office ; but the Sheriff’s connection with 


a large number of counties, and in a few | that Department was almost exclusively 
counties the amount saved would be | limited to matters relating to the execu- 
small, they did not report that in their} tion of the criminal law, and except in 
belief the amount saved would be suffi-| regard to these matters the Home Office 
cient to defray the whole of the expenses | had little to do with the Sheriffs. There 
of the Sheriff. Nevertheless, the Com-| was, thirdly, the Treasury. To the 
mittee were able to report that in their Treasury the High Sheriff was re- 
opinion the saving might be consider-| sponsible for certain payments, _ the 
able, and they recommended that the|duty of the Department in relation to 
Under Sheriff should in future be ap-|the Sheriff being limited to financial 
pointed by the Crown, and that his office} matters. Hitherto the Treasury had not 
should be a permanent one. The Under | attempted to interfere with the discre- 
Sheriffs themselves were also anxious for | tion of the Sheriff in any other respect, 
this change. The second clause of the| and it had shown no disposition to widen 
Bill stated that the Bill was not to ex-| the area of its action. It seemed to him 
tend to Scotland or Ireland. In Scot-|—and it was the conclusion accepted by 
land there was no Sheriff, and with|their Lordships in 1890 — that the 
regard to Ireland, the system of local| County Council, acting under proper 


government in that country was so 
different from that in England, that he 
did not feel himself able to draft clauses 
to make the Bill apply to Ireland. 
third clause of the Bill dealt with the 
question of making regulations. It 
stated that ‘‘ the County Council in each 


Earl of Camperdown. 


The | 


control, was the only body left to make 
regulations for the reception of the 
Judges. The 4th clause of the Bill 
simply provided for the employment of 
police in Courts of Assize. It made 
compulsory the exercise of a power 
which was at present optional, although 
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generally exercised by those who had the | 
control over the police. The 5th and) 
6th Clauses dealt with the question of 
expenditure, and provided that after the 
accounts of a Sheriff had been examined 
and audited by the Treasury, the Sheriff, 
if he thought fit, might apply to the 
County Council for the payment of costs , 
which he had incurred under the regula- 
tions, but the Bill left the County 
Council free to pay these expenses or any 
part of them or to refuse to do so. He, 
had been assured that the provisions of 
the last Bill, imposing a compulsory 
charge upon the County rate had no 
chance of acceptance. After consider- 
ing the matter carefully, he had selected 
the plan embodied in the clause. For 
that plan he was indebted to Lord 
Belper, and it seemed to him to furnish 
a possible solution of the difficulty of the 
case. He might point out that the com- 
plaint in regard to expenditure did not 
come from all counties. In counties like 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, the position 
of the Sheriff was eagerly sought after, 
and high expenditure was willingly in- 
eurred. There was, of course, no reason 
for defraying out of public funds costs 
which private individuals were ready to 
defray themselves. The clauses, there- 
fore, left the matter optional. The regu- 
lations would simply state what it was 
necessary and proper to do, and any 
extra expenditure could be incurred by 
any Sheriff who so desired. The 7th 
Clause enabled the County Council to 
undertake on behalf of the county the 
whole or any part of the arrangements 
for receiving the Judges under the regu- 
lations. It had been suggested that 
some County Councils might think it 
desirable to maintain carriages, and to 
make other suitable provision for the re- 
ception of the Judges, and this clause 
would enable them to do anything of 
that kind legally. The &th and 9th 
Clauses were really the two most im- 
portant clauses of the Bill. By the 8th 
clause all the powers and liabilities 
hitherto imposed upon Sheriffs in con- 
nection with the summoning of juries, 
the election of members to serve in Par- 
liament, and the execution of civil pro- 
cess were transferred to the County 
Council, and the 9th Clause provided for 
the appointment of an Under Sheriff by 
the Council, to discharge on their be- 
half, the duties transferred to them. | 
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He had inserted these clauses in the Bill 
for the following reasons. A High Sheriff 
was a layman and elected annually. In 
most cases he knew nothing of the law, 
and had no notion of the nature of his 
responsibilities. The Under Sheriff 
generally gave the Sheriff an indemnity, 
but in case of failure by the former to 
discharge the duties of the office in such 
matters as civil process, the Sheriff was 
held responsible. The County Council 
occupied a different position—at any 
rate it was a permanent body. He be- 
lieved that ultimately the County Coun- 
cil would appoint as the Under Sheriff 
the Clerk of the Council, who at the 
present time was also Clerk of the 
Peace. In that way only was any saving 
to be effected. He did not see how any 
High Sheriff who occupied office for a 
year only could be expected in his year 
of office to effect any economical changes. 
The second half of Clause 9 provided 
that any person who had been appointed 
Under Sheriff by the Sheriff, either dur- 
ing each of the past three years, or dur- 
ing at least five of the 10 years next 
preceding the commencement of this 
Act, should be the first Under Sheriff 
under this Act, and should hold the oftice 
during good behaviour. He might be 
asked why should a vested interest be 
created where none existed at present. 
To that he would reply that although it 
was no doubt true that an Under Sheriff 
was appointed annually, some firms and 
individuals had filled the office through 
a long series of years, and might thus be 
considered to have acquired a certain in- 
terest in the post. There were in the 
Bill, he knew, many details which would 
require careful consideration in Com- 
mittee, and to any suggestions for their 
amendment, he was ready to give close 
attention. One thing was clear, how- 
ever—-namely, that the Sheriff's repre- 
sentations deserved to be considered. 
They had shown that they had a very 
strong case before two Committees of 
their Lordships’ House. The office of 
Sheriff was almost an anachronism, but 
as it was retained for ceremonial or 
other reasons, those who filled it had a 
right to know what were the duties 
which they were expected to discharge, 
and any duties which were of such a 
nature that they could not perform them 
satisfactorily, ought to be transferred 
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to the hands of others. He begged to | Sheriff ; the County Council had all the 
move the Second Reading of the Bill. | duties iter all the authority that the 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR (Lorp | present sheriff possessed. It seemed to 
Hatssury) admitted that a case had | him that the noble Lord endeavoured to 
been made out for some relief to the} preserve the Sheriff as a name while 
Sheriffs. He thought it was very h hard | giving all the duties of that official to 
indeed that some gentleman should be | the County Council. At almost every 
selected simply because it was supposed | turn he found inconsistent enactments 
that he was able to pay the bill, in or der|in the Bill. What had the County 
to perform the work which was in truth | | Council to do with the propriety of sum- 
part of the administration of justice. | moning juries or with the election of 
That some relief should be granted was | Members to serve in Parliament? Was 
no new opinion of his, becuase on the| | that the kind of body to be intrusted 
occasion of a former Bill he induced the | with powers of that kind’ Whether 
Lord Chief Justice to withdraw a Motion | the Sheriff should be relieved was one 
he had made in connection with it, on| thing, but to transfer al] his duties to 
the ground that, according to his judg. | the County Council and to make it the 
ment, a case had been made out for | body to summon juries, and to make 
relief. But, having made that admis- | arrangements for elections was about the 
sion, and expressed his sympathy with| most extraordinary suggestion he had 
the Sheriffs, he could not refrain from |ever heard. Next, as to the administra- 
saying that he could not conceive any- | tion of justice and the execution of w rits, 
thing. more unworkable, anything more | Imagine the County Council being the 
unjust to the Sheriffs, than the Measure authority to carry out the execution of 
which the noble Lord now proposed, | the law throughout England ! He could 
One leading feature of it seemed to him | hardly conceive a Bill more filled with 
to condemn the Bill at once. The Sheriff | matters which would lead to conflict. 
was to be made ¢ y|Take the question as to the receiving of 
Council, and he was bound under the| Judges. He thought that the questions 
Bill to comply with the directions made, | betwee m the Sheriffs and the Judges 
with or without the assent of the Lord | were fewer in point of number than was 
Chancellor, to incur certain expenses. 


In | imagined, and so far as his experience 
the Select’ Committee very intelligible | went they were only applicable to ques- 


provision was made that this having | tions i in connection with the eccentricity 


been done the expenses should be de-|of particular Judges and __ particular 
frayed by the county. But, accor ding | | Sheriffs. He did not believe that if they 
to the Bill, the Sheriff, being a servant | took the whole body of Judges and High 
of the County Council, should be at) Sheriffs for the last 50 years they would 
liberty to make an application to the! find more than a dozen cases of such 
County Council to be paid, and the! conflict. According to his own length- 
County Council should be at liberty|ened experience on circuit he had never 
either to pay or refuse, as they thought | met with a case of conflict between the 
proper. That was the oddest kind of | Judges and the High Sheriffs. On the 
relief he had ever heard suggested. | contrary, the best feeling had_ prevailed 
Further, the whole Bill appeared to him | between ‘them, and therefore he believed 
to be absolutely unworkable. The! that the real remedy was to be found in 
County Council in each county, with|a totally different region of inquiry. 
the concurrence of the Lord Chancellor, | Let it be ascertained what was made by 


were to make regulations ; but suppose | 


they did not what was to 
happen ? 

THe Eart oF 
The present state of things shall go on. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR replied | 
that the noble Lord did not say so in 
the Bill. As a matter of fact they could 
not go on because the noble Lord had 


mi de the County Council practically the 


agree, 


Earl of Camperdown. 


CAMPERDOWN :| 


the fees in the administration of justice 
and the execution of the law. There 
|were the Sheriffs er; avings which he 
received from the Treasury, and the fees 
themselves, which, if he did not receive 
himself he ought to take care to see that 
an account of them was presented to him 
by the Under-Sheriff. Though he ad- 
mitted the serious nature of the burden 


| often cast on the sheriff, yet he believed 


| 
i 
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that the Under-Sheriffs throughout the 
country, in consideration of the indem- 
nity they granted to the Sheriffs against 
actions at law, had received a large sum 
of money from time to time; and if 
accounts were taken it would be ascer- 
tained that the amount of which the 
Sheriff was left in default was a small 
one indeed. » At present the Under- 
Sheriffs took all the fees in consideration 
of the indemnity. When he was Chair- 
man of Quarter Sessions it came to his 
knowledge that the Treasury had from 
time to time paid money for the lodgings 
provided for the Judges. He found that 
the money had been appropriated by the 
Under-Sheriff as his perquisite. Their 
Lordships would be at a loss to under- 
stand how that deficiency was made up. 
He found on inquiry that it had been 
placed on the county rate, so that the 
county had paid for that the Treasury 
had already paid for. If proper inquiry 
was made as to the amount actually 
necessary for the Sheriff's duties, he 
thought it would be found that an ample 
sum was provided for the expenses of 
the Sheriff. He had looked at this Bill 
with great care to see whether it was 
possible to get out of it any machinery 
by which the relief which ought to be 
provided could be afforded to the Sheriff ; 
but without altering every section of the 
Bill and the whole machinery of it 
seemed to him that it would be impos- 
sible. 


Xeluctant as he was to oppose any 
Measure in favour of the Sheriffs, which 
he heartily admitted was needed in point 
of justice, he must ask their Lordships 
to reject this Bill. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL agreed with the 


Lord Chancellor in the criticisms he had 


made. Whatever relief should be given 
to the Sheriffs he thought that this was 
not the method to be adopted. He did 
not think that it was correct to regard 
the execution of the law as merely a 
local affair in the different counties. It 
was a matter of general interest to the 
country at large; and, in fact, the 
execution that was put in foree in 
county A was very often for the benefit 
of county B which had brought the 
action. At the present time certain 
grants were made by the Treasury and 
there were fees received in connection 
with the execution of legal process. 
Those fees at present were practically 
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received by the Under-Sheriff who under- 
took the liabilities. There might not be 
in every county in every year enough 
received to meet all the Sheriff's 
expenses, but he had a very strong 
conviction if the country at large was 
taken year by year that the fees would 
be sufficient for that purpose when added 
to the sums now paid by the Treasury. 
He had always thought that the proper 
course was to treat the question as one 
in which the country at large was in- 
terested, that the fees should be received 
by the Treasury ; and if this method was 
adopted he believed that all the funds 
for the proper fulfilment of the duties 
carried out could be found without any 
additional burden being cast on the 
public Exchequer. That was the direc- 
tion in which he thought relief should be 
sought, and it would be open to no 
practical objection. 

Tue Eart or CRANBROOK also 
strongly took the view that this was not 
a local burden but one which should be 
imposed by the Treasury. He thought 
that the noble Lord who introduced the 

3ill would now see that nothing could be 
done in this matter effectually except by 
the Government of the day. 

Tue Earn or CAMPERDOWN said 
he wished he could feel greater confidence 
than he did in the sympathy which had 
been expressed by the Lord Chancellor 
and other speakers. Everyone was 
agreed that the present arrangement 
pressed very hard on the Sheriff, and 
that a remedy should be found ; but 
whenever it was proposed to do anything 
everyone appeared to agree that the 
remedy was not the right one. The 
Lord Chancellor pointed out how absurd 
it was to speak of the execution of 
writs by a County Counci]. Was it not 
equally absurd to speak of the execution 
of writs by the Sheriff? The Sheriff 
had no more to do with the execution 
of writs than the man in the moon. 
In the circumstances, of course he should 
accept the advice which had_ been 
tendered to him from the other side and 
withdraw the Bill, and he only hoped 
the Government would bear in mind 
what had been said to them. They had 
been urged to meet this grievance, for it 
was admitted to be a real one, and 
although the remedy which they pro- 
posed seemed to him very difficult to 
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carry out, he trusted that next Session 
of Parliament they would draw up a Bill 
to deal with the matter. He begged to 
withdraw the Bill. 


Bill, by leave, withdrawn. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACTS 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. [1.1.] 
Amendments reported (according to 

Order) ; further Araendiments made ; and 

Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


DERELICT VESSELS 
Amendment 
Order), and 
morrow. 


REPORT 
reported 
Bill to 


BILL. 
(according to 


be read 3* To- 


ELECTIONS PETITIONS BILL [n.1.]. 
Amendment reported 
Order), and Bill to be 
morrow, 


(according to 


read 3* To- 


LARCENY BILL [u.1.]. 

Amendment reported 

Order); and Bill to 
morrow, 


(according to 


be read 3 To- 


RESERVE FORCES BILL [1.1.1]. 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order); and Bill to read 3* To- 
morrow. 


be 


NORFOLK ISLAND. 
Tue Eart or BELMORE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether there was any objec- 


tion to laying before the House, copies | 


or extracts from reports on the state of 
Norfolk Island which might have been 
made to the Secretary of State for the 


Colonies by the present or. the late! 


Governor of New South Wales. His 
object, he said, was to obtain informa- 
tion as to the reasons why it was pro- 
posed to do away with the self-govern- 
ment of Norfolk Island and annex it to 


Earl of Camperdoun. 
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|the other colonies in the South Seas, 


either New South Wales or New 
| Zealand. The reason he _ took an 
interest in this matter was that for more 
| than four years, when he was Governor 
of New South Wales, he was also 
| Governor ex-officio of the dependency of 
Norfolk Island, and at that time—now a 
good while ago—he knew more about 
the island than perhaps anybody else. 
| He recalled the early history of the 
island, and mentioned that when the 
|sending of convicts to New South 
| Wales was put an end to Norfolk 
Island was placed under the jurisdiction 
|of the Lieutenant Governor of Tasmania, 
|The convict establishments at that place 
‘had been kept up to 1856, when they 
were finally broken up and the convicts 
removed both from Norfolk Island and 


|from Van Diemen’s Land, or Tasmania, 


as it was now called. At that time Sir 
W. Denison, the Lieutenant Governor of 
Tasmania, was on the eve of being 
appointed Governor General of Australia 
and Governor of New South Wales. 
Sir W. Denison took a great interest in 
philanthropic objects, and among others 


ithe condition of the Pitcairn Islanders, 
| the descendants of the mutineers of the 
| Bounty. Pitcairn Island was considered 


to be over populated, and a movement 
was made in this country to remove the 


\islanders to Norfolk Island; and this 
| movement was in due course carried out. 


He wished particularly to draw atten- 
|tion to the fact that when this com- 
|munity was moved from Pitcairn to 


Norfolk Island it was on the clear under- 


standing that it was to be a self- 
governing community, and that it was to 
be, if he might use the expression, run 
on temperance lines. In 1870 he paid 
an official visit to the island, and found 
that the people were as well behaved as 


‘any orderly English village, with the 


/exception that there was practically no 
With regard to the 
change now contemplated, there might 
be good reasons for it, but he did not 
know what those reasons were, and 
accordingly he asked for information on 
the subject ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Lord Batrour), replying to the 
question in the absence of Lord Sel- 
borne, who was detained at the Colonial 
Office by an important: conference, said : 
The Secretary of State has no objection 
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to present to Parliament the Reports 
referred to by the noble Lord, but I 
would suggest to the noble Lord that it 
may be better to defer doing so at present, 
as the Governor of New Zealand has 
intimated by telegraph that his Ministers 
wish to submit certain propositions to 
Her Majesty’s Government respecting 
the island, and his Dispatch has not yet 
arived. The Reports, if laid on the 
Table now, would therefore be necessarily 
incomplete ; but when the Dispatch has 
been received there will be no objection 
on the part of the Secretary of State to 
give the Papers suggested. 

THE Eart or BELMORE said that 
he would fall in with the noble Lord’s 


suggest 10n. 


IRISH PROBATES. 

Tue Eart or RANFURLY asked 
the Lord Chancellor why probate taken 
out in England should be acted upon in 
Treland, and why probate taken out in 
Ireland should not be acted upon in Eng- 
land; and whether the Lord Chancellor 
could see his way to recommend Her 
Majesty’s Government to make such an 
alteration in the law that persons owning 
property in both countries, being under 
one Sovereign and one Parliamentary 
constitution, should not in future be sub- 


jected to the vexatious delays and un-| 


necessary expenses occasioned by the 
existing system. He said that the matter 
pressed unduly hard on Ireland, for in 
1894 the number of Irish probates proved 
exactly double the 
number of English probates resealed in 
Ireland. Only the other day an Irish 
probate had to be resealed in England 
on account of there being a £1 share in 
some stores, and the cost of the operation 
was £10. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: T am 
delighted to give my noble Friend and 
colleague—{/aughter|—all the informa- 
tion in my power. As I am not familiar 
with the expense of administration in 
thi: matter, I sent the noble Lord’s ques- 


in England was 
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tion on to the Judge of the Probate 
Court, and his answer is certainly incon- 
sistent with the experience of the noble 
Lord. He writes :— 


‘*T believe that the objection to Irish probates 
requiring resealing before they can be acted on 
in England is very small, and the difficulties 
connected with any other course practically in- 
superable. Last year the Irish grants resealed 
were 427. If the estate be under £500, the total 
expense is 2s. Sd. The expense is increased, 
but to no great extent, in larger estates. If re- 
sealing be not required, no grant could be made 
in either country without a search in both 
countries to ascertain that no objection exists. 
Notice in every case must be sent to England 
from every Irish registry, and to Ireland from 
every English registry. As the grants in Eng- 
land are between 50,000 and 60,000 a year, it is 
obvious what delay, expense, and probable 
errors this must occasion. I do not think that 
the present system could be improved, unless 
(which is, of course, impracticable) all the 
Irish registries were placed on the same footing 
as the English district registries, and subordin- 
ate to one principal registry.” 


Tue Eart or RANFURLY: A soli- 
citor has to be employed, and there are 
a number of legal expenses besides the 
fees. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said 
that he expressed no opinion himself ; 
but if the noble Earl would inquire into 
the case he had mentioned he would 
perhaps find that there had been some 
extravagance. 

THe Eart or RANFURLY: 
give the details any time. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY: I 
not rise to intervene this intricate 
matter ; but I must call attention to the 
curious precedent of a subordinate Mem- 
ber of the Government interpellating 
the Government in Parliament. [ Laugh- 
ter.) Ido not say that the practice is 
reprehensible, but it is unusual, if not 
and I should 
thought that in a Government which 
boasts of being so united and harmonious 
as the present Government does, the in- 


T will 


do 
in 


unprecedented ; have 


formation might have been sought and 
afforded without the Parlia- 
mentary machinery. 


resort to 


| Laughter. | 


House adjourned at ‘l'wenty minutes before 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
Quarter past Four o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Thursday, 11th 


June 1896. 


TODD’S DIVORCE BILL [u.1.]. 
Read 1°, 


SCOVELI’S DIVORCE BILL [iz]. 
Read 1°, 


QUESTIONS. 


BRASS TRADE (INSPECTION), 

Sim HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
if it is proposed to carry out the recent 
recommendations as to further inspec- 
tion of the brass trade / 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Matrrugew Wuitre RIp ey, 
Blackpool) : Special rules which carry 
out the recommendations of the Depart- 
mental Committee, so far the law 


as 


allows have been framed and issued, and | 


have been accepted by 1,540 firms ; 175 
firms have raised objections, but it is 
hoped that their adhesion may yet be 
secured without it being necessary to 
haye recourse to arbitration. When 
the rules are established, steps will be 
taken for the adequate inspection of 
the works with a view to their en- 
forcement. 


JURY SERVICE (COLLIERY MANAGERS). 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.): 
T beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, if he will pro- 
vide for the exemption from service on 
juries of certificated managers and under- 
managers in cases in which daily per- 
sonal supervision of mines is required 
under. Section 21 of the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 1887 ? 
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Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
|1 have considered this question, but do 
,not think there are sufficient reasons for 


5, | proposing an amendment of the Juries 


Act. It is possible that some difficulty 

‘might be caused in cases where the cer- 
\tificated manager is not assisted by an 
| under-manager in the supervision of the 
|mine. In “such cases an application 
should be made to the judge to excuse 
the manager’s attendance on the ground 
that daily supervision on his part is a 
statutory duty. 


| TUBERCULOSIS (ROYAL COMMISSION), 

Mr. KNOWLES: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, if he can announce the names 
of the Commissioners of the second Royal 
Commission on Tuberculosis ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
No, Sir; the names of the Commis- 
sioners have not yet reached me. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. 
Patrick): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture, whether the 
Committee of Experts, to whom _ the 
further consideration of the Report of 
the Commission on Tuberculosis will be 

; and 
whether he can give their names and 
state the terms of reference ? 

THE PRESIDENT or ture LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Hevyry 
Cuapuin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : I hope 
to be able to announce the names of 
the Commissioners in the course of a 
very few days. 

Dr. FARQU HARSON (Aberdeen. 
shire, W.) asked whether the right hon. 
Gentleman had received acommunication 
from the Scottish Chamber of Agricul- 
ture asking him to place upon the Com- 
mission some practical Scotchman 
familiar with the subject. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said he had received 
such a communication, but he had no 
doubt that the Scottish Chamber would 
‘find that they had no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the composition of the 
Commission. 


RHODES (MR, CECIL). 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Monmouthshire, W.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 


what is at present the official position 
\ 
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in Asia Minor. 


of Mr. Rhodes in the territory of the|and cesspayers assembled at the County 
British South Africa Company ; whether |Cork Presentment Sessions, held upon 


he is managing director of that Company | the 30th ultimo, protesting 


under a 
authorises 


po wer 


him to do all acts 


exercise all authority in South Africa | 


in like manner as if done by the Com- 
pany itself, the Company therein 
expressly undertaking to ratify his 
action ; whether under this authority he 


is empowered to control and reverse the | 


action of Earl Grey as Administrator, as 


the Company might do by the terms of | 


the Order in Council of 27th July 1894, 
which provides that the Company may 
reverse any action of the Administrator ; 
and, whether the principal authority in 
the civil administration of the territory 
of the Chartered Company is at present 
legally vested in Mr. Rhodes ? 

THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONTES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): Mr. Rhodes has for 


South 
Africa, and is so described 
teports issued by the directors. 
holds a power of 
from the Board of Directors — sub- 
stantially in the terms stated in the 
Question. I am, however, advised that 
the Company cannot delegate to a 
managing director attorney 
power of reversing controlling the 
action of the Administrator of the 
territory given or reserved to the Com- 
pany by the Order in Council of 
July 18th 1894; and that consequently, 
Mr. Rhodes has no power to control or 
reverse the action of Earl Grey 
Administrator. 
in the civil administration of the terri- 


the British 
in South 
in the 


He also 


or 


tory of the Chartered Company is not, | 


therefore, at present legally vested in 
Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea 
District) asked whether the Chartered 
Company shared that view ! 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Notice 
Question must given. 
hear ! i 


of that 


be 


CONSTABULARY (COUNTY CORK) 


Caprain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 


beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the| STATE 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his | (Mr. 
attention has been called to a resolution | Southport) : 


attorney | 


the | 


as | 
The principal authority | 


‘to the county Cork 


\chargeable to the county 
|generally peaceable condition ; 
some years acted as managing director of | 
Africa Company | 


| hon. 
tax still imposed on a peaceful county 


against the 


of attorney, which| payment of expenses for extra con- 
and | 


stabulary ; and, whether, in view of the 
peaceable condition of the county Cork, 
he will consider the desirability of with- 
drawing this extra police force, and 
thus relieve the ratepayers from the 
heavy burthen which this tax entails 
upon them ? 
THe CHIEF 

IRELAND (Mr. 


SECRETARY 
GERALD BaLrour, 
Leeds, Central): I have seen the reso- 
lution referred to. The strength of the 
extra force of police at present assigned 
is only 45 men as 
compared with 65 men at the corre- 
sponding period of 1894, and I hope 
very shortly to be able to carry out a 
substantial reduction in the number now 
owing to its 
though, 
there are still a large 
of police engaged in affording 
personal protection in the 


FOR 


unfortunately, 
number 
special 
county. 

Captain DONELAN: Is 


the right 


Gentleman aware that the police 


amounts to close upon £2,000 a year ! 

Mr GERALD BALFOUR: T have 
not the figures with me. I will endea- 
vour to reduce it. 


EUROPEAN CONSULS IN 

Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON (Suf- 
folk, Eye): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether, in view of the state of affairs 
disclosed in Consul Fitzmaurice’s recent 
Reports, Her Majesty’s Government will 
propose to the French and Italian Gov- 


ASTA MINOR, 


lernments the desirability of increasing, 
|in conjunction with Her Majesty’s Gov- 


ernment. the number of European Con- 
sulates in Asia Minor, especially in 


,those provinces where massacres have 


| * Hear, | 


principally cccurred, 
forced conversions 


and where the 
of Armenian Chris- 


|tians to Islam has caused widespread 
| dismay amongst all classes of the non- 
| Mohammedan population ? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
For FOREIGN AFFATRS 
GEORGE Curzon, Lancashire, 
The steps which are sug- 


unanimously adopted by the magistrates | gested by the hon. Member have already 
y Pp 7 g \8 y } 
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been taken. Upon the recommendation 
of Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, new Vice Consulates have 
been established in the course of the 
last year at Van, Sivas, Adana, Khar- 
put, and Mush, and a salaried officer 
has been appointed in place of an un- 
paid Vice Consul at Diarbekir. There 
is no intention of making any further 
appointments. 


Richmond Asylum 


YEOMANRY. 
Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Birkenhead) : 

I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War, whether there is any 
information at the War Office to show 
whether the School for Auxiliary 
Cavalry at Aldershot has been one of 
the causes of the increased efficiency of 
the Yeomanry during recent years; 
whether it is proposed to abolish the 
school, and to revert to the long dis- 
carded system of attaching Yeomanry 
officers temporarily to Cavalry regi- 
ments ; and, if so, upon what grounds ; 
and, whether the opinion of officers 
commanding Yeomanry regiments will 
be ascertained by the authorities before 
arriving at a final decision ? 

*Tuoe UNDER SECREPARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): It is not found that 
the School for Auxiliary Cavalry at 
Aldershot altogether successful in 
imparting to the Yeomanry cavalry the 
instruction they most require, and other 
arrangements are under consideration. 
They have not yet, however, reached a 
stage at which it would be desirable to 
consult the commanding officers of the 
force, but their views will be ascertained 
before any final step is taken. 


is 


BRASS MARKETS. 

*Sirn CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether the Consul General of the Niger 
Coast Protectorate has in his possession 
papers drawn up by the Chairman of 
the Royal Niger Company which would 
give the Brass natives free access to 
their customary markets ; and, if he can 
state to the House the reason why a 
proclamation to that effect has not been 


issued ? 


Mr. George Curzon. 


{COMMONS} 





(Dublin). 
Mr. CURZON: Yes, Sir, the Com- 


missioner has in his possession a plan 
prepared by the Chairman of the Royal 
Niger Company for admitting the Brass 
men into markets hitherto closed to 
them on the Niger. He published it by 
proclamation on the Ist of April last. 
It was, however, subject to acceptance 
by King Koko, which it has been im- 
possible to obtain, as, since the attack 
on Akassa, and subsequent cannibalism 
of captives in his capital, he has declined 
to meet any of the British authorities, 
including Sir John Kirk. In conse- 
quence of this behaviour he has been 
deposed. The settlement is now de- 
pendent upon the organisation of a new 
native Government in Brass, and will it 
is hoped very soon be arrived at. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND. 

Mr. W. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Treland, whether Irish is removed from 
the course for assistant inspectors of 
National Schools; whether, in view of 
the fact that the study of Irish has for 
some years shown a continuous increase, 
especially in the National Schools ; that 
the number of teachers seeking certifi- 
cates in Irish has also annually in- 
creased; and that the Teachers’ Con- 
gress has recently made a unanimous 
request for increased facilities for teach- 
ing Irish, he will reconsider the decision 
which has been arrived at in the matter ! 
*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Irish 
is not included in the new programme 
adopted last year for examination of 
candidates for the office of Inspectors’ 
Assistant. The Commissioners, however, 
in view of the desire expressed in some 
quarters to have Irish re-introduced into 
the programme, have decided to com- 
municate with the Civil Service Com- 
missioners and to recommend that Trish 
be again added as an optional subject. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): Is 
Greek included in the programme 4 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Perhars 

the hon. and learned Gentleman will put 
down a Question on the subject. 


RICHMOND ASYLUM (DUBLIN). 
Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, (1) whether he is aware that 
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Asylum, on 6th May, dismissed James|INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamitton, Mid- 


Duffy and Frederick Brunton because 
they refused to give up membership of a 


in connection with their employment, 
and registered on the 20th April; and 
(2) whether he will have an Inquiry 
instituted into this matter ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
fact is as stated in the first paragraph. 
The appointments and dismissals of 
Asvlum attendants devolve by law upon 
the Board of Governors alone, and IT see 
no sufficient reason for instituting an 
Inquiry into the matter, as suggested. 


NEWLOWN CUNNINGHAM POST 
OFFICE (COUNTY DONEGAL). 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) : 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether a memorial has 
heen received at the Post Office from the 
inhabitants of Newtown Cunningham, in 
county Donegal, praying for an improve- 
ment of the postal arrangements in that 
centre; and whether the Post Office 
authorities will arrange for a further 
service of letters and the extension of 
the telegraph Service to this centre? 

Mr. J. A. RENTOUL (Down, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether a memorial has been 
sent from Newtown 
county Donegal, to the Postmaster 
General, relative to the defective postal 
and telegraph service there ; and whe- 
ther any, and what, answer has been 
given ? 

Tue SECRETARY v0 tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): 
A memorial from the inhabitants of 
Newtown Cunningham, asking for the 
facilities mentioned, has been received, 
and inquiry is now being made on the 
subject. A decision will be arrived at 
as soon as possible, 


KAFIRISTAN. 
Mr. ARTHUR PEASE (Darlington): 


I beg to ask the Secretary of State for | 


India, whether he has any further in- 
formation on the subject of the Amir’s 
action in Kafiristan ? 


I beg to ask the Secretary to | 


| These rules are, 


dlesex, Ealing): I have received a letter 
‘from the Government of India on the 
trades union which had been established 


subject referred to in the hon. Member's 
Question, and T shall be happy to lay the 
correspondence upon the Table if the hon. 
Member will move for it. 


EVICTION (KIRKINTILLOCK). 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) : 
I beg toask the Lord Advocate, whether, 
in the case of the miner evicted from 
Langmuir Rows, Kirkintillock, on 29th 
ultimo, a warrant of ejection had been 
granted by the sheriff or any duly 
authorised judge, and what is the date 
of such warrant ! 

THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
GraHam Murray, Buteshire): I have 
made further inquiry into this matter, 
and am informed that there having been 
no petition for ejection, there was no 
warrant in this case. 


INFANTRY BATTALIONS. 

GreneraL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, what 
are the rules regulating the appointment 
to second in command of infantry batta- 
lions ; whether officers who in due course 
of seniority succeed to this position are 
required to rejoin their battalions ; and, 


: a |whether, if they hold staff or other 
Cunningham, | . 


appointments, they are permitted to 
retain them; if so, whether the next 
senior officer, if qualified, receives the 
appointment as second in command ? 
*Mr. BRODRICK: As laid down in 
Article 18 of Section IV. of the Queen’s 
Regulations, majors succeed by seniority 
to the position of second in command as 
a general rule, but subject to exceptions 
in the interest of the service, and to 
special arrangements in the case of 
majors employed  extra-regimentally. 
however, at present 
under revision. 


EDUCATION FEE GRANT (IRELAND). 
Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) : 

I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether, in 
view of the statement of the Secretary to 
i Treasury that the Commissioners of 
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National Education in Ireland were re-| 
sponsible for the fact that the sums 


voted for the Irish Education Fee Grant 
were less than nine-eightieths of the 
English grant, he is aware that the Com- 
missioners in 1884-85 and 1885-86 made 
demands which were refused by the 
Treasury ; and, whether he will consent 
to a Return of the correspondence 
between the Treasury and the Irish 
Government relating to this matter, prior 
to the statement of the Secretary to the 
Treasury ? 

*Mr. HANBURY, who replied, said : 
The words attributed to me in the Ques- 
tion are not a quotation of anything I 
have said, but as a rough paraphrase of 
my statement, Tam quite ready to adopt 
them. The Act of 1892 fixes the annual 
fee-grant at £210,000, or such other sum 
as Parliament may determine, having 
regard to the amount of the English fee- 
grant. For the year 1892-95 the Edu- 
cation Commissioners asked—and they 
received—a grant for three-quarters of a 
year at the rate of £210,000 a year. For 
the year 1895-94 they asked—and re- 
ceived— £210,000. For the year 1894-95 
they asked—and received—-£210,000. 
For the year 1895-96 they, for the first 
time, asked nine-eightieths of the English 
estimate, and it has been granted in full. 
In all these cases the Commissioners 
were, of course, responsible for the sum 
which, through the Irish Office, they de- 
manded trom the Treasury. In other 
words, like all other Departments, they 
were responsible for asking for what they 
wanted. The hon. Member asks whe- 
ther in 1894-95 and 1895-96 they made 
demands which were not granted. In 
the last half of 1894—95, or in 1895-96, 
they made two requests to the Treasury 
—(1) For nine-eightieths of the English 


estimate for 1895—96—a request partially | 


granted by the late, and fully satisfied 
by the present Government ; and (2) for 
alleged “ arrears ” for the years 1893-94 
and 1894-95. In the case of both 
these years, the request was three 
times refused by the late Board of 
Treasury, though 1894-95 was then 
not completed, and a supplementary 
estimate for that year might, no doubt, 
have been presented. The request was 
repeated to the present Board of Trea- 
sury, but by that time the year 1894-95, 


as well, of course, as 1893-94, had be-' 


come a year which had closed, and Par- 
Mr. Vesey Knox. 
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liament had already definitely made the 
provision for the annual grant. It is 
therefore correct to say that, for the 
years 1892-93, 1893-94, and 1895-96, 
the Commissioners were responsible for 
the amounts received, having received 
each year all they asked for. In 1894-95, 
however, and before Parliament had 
finally determined the amount to be 
received for that year, the then Treasury 
did grant less than the Commissioners 
asked for that year. It is, of course, 
not the practice to lay upon the Table 
Departmental correspondence of this 
nature. 


IMBECILE CHILDREN (IRELAND). 

Mr. C. J. ENGLEDOW (Kildare, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
the Government have decided what steps 
they intend taking with regard to the 
recommendation made by the Inspectors 
of Lunatics and Commissioners of Con- 
trol in the Report dated Lunacy Offices, 
Dublin Castle, 8th January 1896, as to 
the great want existing in Ireland of a 
National Institution for the training and 
education of idiot and imbecile children, 
in order that these classes might be re- 
moved from what the. Report of the 
Commission describes as the neglect and 
poverty of their own homes and from the 
contaminating influence of association 
with the adult inmates of asylums and 


| workhouses ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
aware of the views expressed by the 
Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums on the 
subject of providing State aid towards 
the establishment of an institution for 
the training and education of idiots and 
imbeciles in Ireland. The matter is one 
which has my sympathetic consideration 
and I hope to be able at some time to 
introduce legislation dealing with it. 


NIGHT MAILS TO SCOTLAND. 
Mr. J. McLEOD (Sutherland) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether steps will be taken to accelerate 
the London night mails to Inverness 1n 
connection with the projected accele 


ration to Aberdeen ? 
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*Mr. HANBURY: The question of | of about 170,000 looms in the Blackburn 
accelerating the London night mails to district; and to the further statement 
Inverness in connection with the pro-| by Mr. Tucker (of Bolton) that notwith- 
posed acceleration to Aberdeen is now | standing the prominence given to the 
under consideration, but the Postmaster | necessity of shuttle-guards during the 
General hopes to be in a position shortly | last twelve years, there are to-day 
to continue the acceleration to Inverness. | thousands of looms running without 
|guards ; and, whether, in view of the 
'cheapness of various forms of guards, 
INDIA-RUBBER WORKS. he will put pressure on the inspectors in 
Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, | the districts concerned to enforce the 
N.) I beg to ask the Secretary of State) adequate protection of the workers 
for the Home Department, whether his | by insisting on guards being applied to 
attention has been called to the state-| all looms? 
ments of various inspectors (in the recent) Str MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
Report of Her Majesty’s Chief Inspector|I have seen the statements referred to 


of Factories and Workshops) that proper 
precautions are still not taken in india- 


rubber works to protect the workers, | 


often women and girls, from the per- 
nicious effects of sulphurous fumes, which 
cause various illnesses, nausea, and even 
paralysis ; and also to the statement in 
the same Report as to the absence in 
some manufactories of hats of suitable 
fans and other means of ventilation to 
prevent the entry into the lungs of the 
workers of particles of fur and dust given 
off in the fur-blowing processes ; and, 


in the Question. The inspectors fully 
jrecognise the importance of shuttle- 
guards, and have done their best to 
secure their adoption by employers—in 
some districts with considerable success. 
| Further progress is stopped for the pre- 
|sent by a recent decision of the Recorder 
of Blackburn, quashing a conviction ob- 
tained against certain manufacturers for 
'neglecting to fence the shuttles in their 
looms. The decision has been appealed 
|against, but the appeal has not yet come 
before the High Court. 


whether he has power, and will exercise | 


it with renewed energy, to cause the pro- 
prietors in both inJustries to take every 


precaution to obviate the highly dele- | 


terious effects of these operations 4 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
Yes, Sir; I have seen the statements of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors. Both points 
are now under the consideration of the 
Committees on Dangerous Trades, and 
when I receive their Reports I will con- 
sider what further precautions may be 
necessary. 


SHUTTLE-GUARDS. 

Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether his attention has been 
drawn to the statement by Her Majesty’s 
Inspector in Preston (in the Annual 


Report of Her Majesty’s Chief Inspector | 


of Factories and Workshops issued 
during this week) that a large number of 
accidents have happened through shuttles 
flying out of looms; and to a further 
statement by Mr. Birtwistle that he has 
had considerable difficulty in obtaining 
the adoption of shuttle-guards, only a 
few hundreds probably being affixed out 


HYDE PARK 
(DISORDERLY PROCEEDINGS). 

| Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): 
| I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
| the Home Department, (1) whether he 
|has now received the police reports in 
reference to the disorderdy proceedings 
ie Hyde Park last Sunday afternoon, 
resulting from the renewed exhibition of 
| sacred emblems by an anti- Roman 
Catholic lecturer; and (2), what steps 
are in contemplation to suppress what 
has been characterised by the presiding 
magistrate at the Marlborough ‘Street 
| Police Court as a crying and intolerable 
| nuisance ? 

| Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
| [ have received a report from the police. 
| All I can say at present is that proceed- 
ings have been instituted by them 
against two persons for a contravention 
of No. 12 of the rules of the Park, and 
that the magistrate has adjourned the 
hearing for a week in order that legal 
aid may be given to the police for the 
further arguing of the case before him. 
With regard to the second paragraph of 
the Question, certain draft rules, to 
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which I referred in my answer on Tues- 
day, have reached me this morning, and 
no time shall be lost in considering 
them. 


Rinderpest 


USURERS. 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate (1), whether 
his attention has been called to the 
operations of a money lender in Birming- 
ham, who, under an assumed Scotch 
name, and with an office in Scotland, 
induces unwary persons needing money 
to give promissory notes for much 
larger sums than he advances, while 
stipulating for 25 per cent. interest on 
the full amount ; and (2), whether the 
Law sanctions usurious cperations of 
this kind; and, if so, whether any 
amendment of the Law is contemplated ? 

THe LORD ADVOCATE: I am 
aware that certain cases of the nature 
referred to in the first part of the hon. 
Member’s Question have recently oc- 
curred. In reply to the second part, I 
would refer him to the answer given by 
my predecessor on the 16th of April to 
a Question asked by the hon. Member 
for the Kilmarnock Burghs, and also to 
the answer given by the First Lord of 
the Treasury last Monday in reply toa 
Question asked by the hon. Member for 
Chester. 


TREASON-FELONY PRISONERS. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): I keg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, (1) whe- 
ther his attention has been called to a re- 
cent meeting of Irishmen resident in the 
Transvaal, appealing to Her Majesty’s 
Government to extend to the Irish 
treason-felony prisoners the same measure 
of clemency as that shown by President 
Kruger to the Johannesburg leaders who 
were convicted of treason ; and, (2) whe- 
ther he can hold out any hopes of an 
early reconsideration of this question 1 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
T have seen a telegram in the newspapers 
stating that such a meeting was held, 
and a copy of the telegram has also been 
sent to me privately, but no communica- 
tion from the meeting has as yet been 
received by me. As regards the second 
paragraph of the question, | am afraid I 
can add nothing to the statements I have 
already made in the House. 


Sir Matthew White Ridley. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: May I 


ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
the Government has any objection to 
President Kruger detaining in prison 
raiders convicted of treason, and now 
confined in Pretoria until the Govern- 
ment decide to release the Irish political 
prisoners now thirteen years in penal 
servitude. 


MATABELELAND. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether the Land Commission appointed 
by Her Majesty’s Government in 1892 
to deal with the disputes of the Matabele 
in regard to their land and cattle has 
reported ; and, if so, has it been approved 
by the Secretary of State; and, will he 
lay upon the Table of the House the 
Report of the Commission. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
Matabeleland Commission was appointed 
in 1894, not 1892, and reported in the 
same year. The report was approved by 
the Secretary of State. I have already, 
on the 4th inst., in answer to the hon. 
Member for West Denbighshire, stated 
that the Papers will be presented. 

Mr. PHILIP STANHOPE (Burnley): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, whether, in order to avoid 
further bloodshed, he will instruct Sir 
Frederick Carrington to enter into 
negotiations with the rebels now con- 
centrated in the Matoppo Mountains, in 
order if possible to effect a peaceful 
settlement before any further military 
operations in the nature of reprisals are 
entered upon ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The in- 
formation before me would not justify me 
in taking the course suggested in this 
Question, but I will make it my care to 
see that considerations of humanity are 
not lost sight of so far as is consistent 
with the suppression of the rebellion, 
the punishment of murderers, and the 
prevention of a recurrence of the present 
troubles. [Cheers. | 


RINDERPEST 
(IMPORTATION OF HIDES). 
Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, whether 
he is aware that hides of animals which 
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have died of rinderpest are being sold to ,to the 38th Section of the Loan Fund 
hide merchants in the Bechuanaland! Act, the Derrygonnelly Loan Fund, 


Protectorate ; and whether he will direct, 


that the carcases of the dead animals | 
should be burnt, so far as possible, in| 


order to prevent the spread of disease ? 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I have 
no information as to the hides of animals 
which have died of rinderpest being soid, 
but I have directed that, so far as 


possible, the carcases should be either | 
burnt or buried, the hide being first | 


slashed. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture, what 
are the regulations concerning the im- 
portation of hides from Africa ; and 
what steps he is taking to prevent the 
introduction of rinderpest in this form 
into the United Kingdom ? 

*TuE PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby): It has 
not hitherto been found necessary to 
impose any special regulations with 


reference to hides imported from coun- | 


tries affected with cattle plague, and in 
the case of Africa I am advised that, 
owing to the treatment to which the 


hides are subjected, the length of time | 


which must necessarily elapse between 
their removal from the animal and their 
arrival in this country, and the fact that 
when landed they are not brought into 
contact with living animals or handled 
by persons likely to come into such con- 
tact, there is practically no risk attached 


‘County Fermanagh, transacts its business 
in a public house, and whether he will 
have the certificate cancelled and the 
penalty of £10 enforced against the re- 
sponsible officers for every such offence ; 
(2) whether he will inquire why the Loan 
Fund Board’s secretary and inspector 
‘have not brought this violation of the 
Act under the notice of their Board, par- 
ticularly after the late inspections of 
,8th December 1894 and 5th December 
1895; (3) how many of the loan funds 
operating in the counties of Donegal, 
Fermanagh, and Tyrone have their 
business transacted in places prohibited 
by the 38th Section of the Loan Fund 
Act ; (4) has it come under his notice 
| that it is notorious to the police and local 
magistrates that loan funds under present 
working are the occasion of much loss 
of time to borrowers and bailsmen, and 
an unusual amount of intoxication, re- 
sulting in prosecutions at petty sessions ; 
and, (5) will he cause inquiry to be made 
through the police where loan fund oftices 
| are held? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It ap- 
pears to be a fact that the business of 
'the loan fund mentioned in the first 
| paragraph has ben transacted on licensed 
premises, though I am informed that 
there is a separate entrance to the oftice 
rented by the society, so that persons 
passing in and out need not pass through 


to their importation. The subject is one, | the shop or bar. This seems to me to 
however, which naturally causes anxiety, | be in direct contravention of the require- 
and the hon. Member may rely upon my | ments of Section 38 of the Act of 1843, 
taking immediate action should any and I am making further inquiries into 
necessity arise. |the matter. In 1892, and again last 

Mr. FIELD asked the right hon. | year, the Inspector of the Loan Fund 
Gentleman whether it would be prac-| Board reported to the Board that the 
ticable to prevent’ the importation into | office of the Derrygonnelly loan fund 
this country of hides from these affected | was over a public bar, but apparently 


areas 2 |no action was taken in the matter. Iam 


*Mr. LONG said it would be practic- | making inquiry into the points touched 
able, but he did not think it would be| upon in the the third, fourth and fifth 


necessary. | paragraphs. 
Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland, whether it is 


CHARITABLE LOAN FUNDS (IRELAND). 

Mr. J SWIFT MACNEILI (Done- 
gal, 8.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(1) whether he is aware that, contrary 


lawful for a loan fund to make to any 
one person a second loan until the 
previous loan has been repaid; whether 
he is aware that there has grown up in 
Treland a system of renewal of loans on 
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failure of repayment in whole or in part; 


to the fact that in many cases a loan, 
instead of being repaid in five months, 
in compliance with the Act, has been 
allowed to run on for years under this 
system of renewal with attendant fines ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is 
not lawful for a Loan Fund Society 
working under the Act of 1843 to make 
to any one person a second loan until 
the first one has been repaid. I am 
informed that 
several loan funds a system has prevailed 
of renewing loans which are altogether 
or partly in arrear as to repayment. 
The Loan Fund Board were advised, in 
1893, that this system was illegal ; and 
the Board so informed the managers of 
each loan fund at which the renewal 
system prevailed, and pointed out that 
the abuse must be abandoned. In April 
last, the Board’s Inspector reported that 
he had found hardly any abatement of 
the illegal system at the offices where it 
had prevailed, and the Board have now 
under consideration the question as to 
the best course to be taken by them in 
the matter. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he has 
any objection to lay upon the Table the 
Return for which a Notice of Motion 
appears on the Paper, relating to Chari- 
table Loan Funds in Ireland ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I see 
no objection to the proposed Return. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland, if he will state | 


the amount of the net profit of the 
Ballyshannon Loan Fund for the past 
ten years ; whether one-tenth of such 
net profit was, as required by the forty- 
fourth section of the Loan Fund Act of 
1843, set aside as a reserve for the 


security of the debenture holders; how | 


much of the residue was expended for 
useful local purposes, in accordance with 
the same section ; and, what has become 
of the balance ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
total net profit of Ballyshannon Loan 
Fund in the past ten years amounted to 
£750 lis. 6d. The 44th Section 
the Act of 1843 prescribes that not less | 
than one-tenth of the net profit is to be| 
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| the security 
and whether his attention has been called | 


it is the fact that in’ 


of | 
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of the Debenture holders, 
and I am informed that more than one- 
tenth of the net profit of this particular 
society has been set aside yearly for this 
purpose. As regards the optional appro- 
priation of portion of the residue of the 
net annual profits towards a local useful 
purpose, the only grant of the kind given 
from the Bally dhanann Loan Fund during 
the past ten years was a sum of £20 
which was voted from the profits of 
1895 for the poor of the locality. I am 
informed that net profits not allocated 
under the provisions of Section 44 of the 
Act are used as portion of the working 
capital of the Society. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) whether the 
Ballyshannon Loan Fund was established 
in 1883 for the districts of Ballyshannon, 
Belleek, Ballintra, and Bundoran ; (2) 
whether a few years later the Loan 
Fund Board gave a certificate for another 
Loan Fund at Bundoran, and in 1894 a 
similar certificate for a Loan Fund in 
Belleek ; and, (3) what precautions the 
Loan Fund Board take against simul- 
taneous indebtedness to all three funds! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
facts are correctly stated in the first and 
second paragraphs, except that the estab- 
lishment of the ‘Loan Fund at Belleek 
was authorised in 1885, not 1894. To 
guard against simultaneous indebtedness 
by the same persons to different Loan 
Funds in the same neighbourhood, the 
Soard, some years ago, issued instruc- 
tions to managers requiring them to have 
their lists of borrowers and_ sureties 
compared three or four times yearly. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR inquired 
how it was the Loan Fund Board had 
permitted such a state of things to 
arise ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he 
was making inquiries as to whether the 
instructions had really been carried out. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR asked if 
it was not the duty of the Loan Fund 
Board to see that their instructions were 
carried out ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR thought 
that it was. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, if he will lay upon 
the Table a copy of the rules of the 


annually allocated as a reserve fund for} Ballyshannon Loan Fund ? 


Mr. Arthur O'Connor. 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: TI shall| the first instance sign an acknowledg- 
be prepared to lay upon the Table a|ment that they have no claim on the 
copy of the rules of this Loan Fund if} Department for employment; and, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman will | although no document was signed in 
move for the rules in the usual way. this case, the Postmaster General is 
Perhaps the object he has in view would assured, as was stated in the House on 
be equally attained if I were to supply | the 23rd April last, that the learners in 
him privately with a copy. | question were admitted to the school on 
‘the usual condition that their admission 
'as learners gave them no claim on the’ 
| Department for appointment to the Es- 
| tablishment or for fixed employment in 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork):)any capaeity. It is the case that a 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the) certain number of women are_ being 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster | trained for service in the telegraph 
General—(1) will he explain why 11 male/ branch at Belfast. According to rule, 
telegraphists, who originally entered the | they are requiied to sign the ‘document 
Post Office service on ‘the understanding | referred to. As regards the last part of 
that they would be appointed to vacancies | the hon. Member's Question it has 
as they arose, and, after having been| already been stated in the House that 
trained in the school of telegraphy, have | the youths have been offered and have 
been employed in the Belfast Post Office | refused employment on the postal side 
for a period varying from two to three | of the office at Belfast ; and I must repeat 


BELFAST POST OFFICE 
(TELEGRAPHISTS). 


years pending their being placed on the} what I said in the House on 23rd April, 
regular establishment as vacancies should | viz.—that the Postmaster General does 
arise, were last year for the first time| not feel justified in making exceptional 
asked to sign a document acknowledging | arrangements to retain in the service 
that they ‘had no claim on the Depart- | candidates who are not ready to accept 
ment for employment ; and, if so, what! such work as the De »partment has to 


the reason for this requirement is; (2) | offer them. 
whether it is the case that, in conse-| 
quence of the Report of a Departmental | 
Commission, a er-ieper of perme mare 
been admitted to the s NTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
and are being trained to fill the vacancies | (IRELAND). 

which the male employees would other-- Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to 
wise have been appointed to; (3) | ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
whether these female telegraphists are | | Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his atten- 
required to sign a similar document to! tion has been called to the fact that the 
that referred to; and (4) whether, in| Intermediate Education Board for Ire- 
view of the fact that the men referred | land have, in their programme just 


BOARD 


toentered the service before the Report | 
in question, and with a reasonable ex- 
pectation of being permanently em- 
ployed, and that their adoption of the 
employment of telegraphist has made it 
dificult for them to now obtain other 
employment, provision will be made for 
them as vacancies arise before any new 
comers are appointed ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The telegraph | 
learners referred to were asked to sign | 
the document after admission to em- 
ployment because, owing to an oversight 
on the part of the local authorities at 
Belfast, they had not been asked to do 
80 on first admission to the telegraph 
school. It is a stringent rule of the 
Department that all learners should in 
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issued, reduced the number of marks 
assigned to the Irish language in the 
preparatury grade from 600 to 500, as 
against 1,200 each for Greek and Latin 
and 700 each for French and German, 
Trish being now placed on a lower grade 
than any other language except Italian, 
with which it is now placed on an 
equality; what is the object of this 
action of the Board ; and, whether, in 
view of the fact that the number of 
scholars presented for examination in 
Trish has steadily increased for some 
years past, and that there were more 
scholars presented for examination in 
Trish last year than in German, Italian, 
and Spanish put together, the Board will 
reconsider their decision in the matter ? 
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Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, whether he is aware 
that, under the new regulations relating 
to the Intermediate Education Examina- 
tions in Ireland for 1897, the marks 
assigned to the Celtic language and 
literature have been reduced from 600 
to 500, although the number of students 
taking up Irish has more than trebled 
during the past three years ; and whe- 
ther, in view of the fact that 700 marks 
are assigned to French and German 
respectively, he will suggest to the Board 
the desirability of placing Irish upon an 
equality with these two foreign lan- 
guages ¢ 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In 
reply to this Question and that stand- 
ing in the name of the hon. and gallant 
Member for East Cork, I am informed 
that the marks assigned to Celtic in 
the preparatory grade have been re- 
duced from 600 to 500 in the pro- 
gramme for 1897, but that no reduc- 
tion has been made in the marks in 
any of the other three grades of Celtic. 
The marks assigned to Greek, Latin, 
French, and German are as stated. 
The reduction in the preparatory grade 
in Celtic is represented by the Board 
as being in the interest of students 
selecting Celtic as one of their sub- 
jects. Taking into account girls as well 
as boys, it is not the fact that in 1895 a 
larger number of students presented 
themselves for examination in Irish 
than in German, Italian, and Spanish 
put together. 


Police Protection 


DISTRICT LUNATIC ASYLUMS 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. ENGLEDOW : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether he would ascertain 
the number of warders and attendants 
employed in’ District Lunatic Asylums 
in Ireland, and how many of that 
number are tradesmen, with a view to 
drawing the attention of the several 
Boards of Governors to the great 
benefit to be gained by the employ- 
ment of tradesmen as warders and 
attendants, and thus facilitate the use- 
ful employment of the patients. which 
would be so much to their advantage ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 


inspectors have from time to time drawn 
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the attention of Boards of Governors to 
the great importance of adding trades- 
men attendants to the asylum staffs 
with the view of increasing the employ- 
ment of patients, and at present out of 
722 attendants employed in the various 
asylums in Ireland, 176 are tradesmen. 


INCOME TAX AND HOUSE DUTY 
(FARMERS). 
Mr. T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, New- 
ton): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whether a farmer is liable to 
pay taxes under Schedule B if he is 
making no profits out of his farm; and 
if a tenant can be made to pay house 
duty on more than the actual rental ? 
Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuaen Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): If a farmer 
assessed under Schedule B can _ prove, 
on appeal to the Income Tax Commis- 
sioners for the district, that he has 
made no profit during the year, the 
assessment is discharged. Assessments 
to the inhabited house duty are made 
on the full annual value of the pre- 
mises, as determined by the Commis- 
sioners of Taxes for the district, who 
are, of course, quite independent of 
the Government. It may be that the 
money rent passing from the tenant to 
landlord does not represent the full 
annual value, and in these cases the 
house duty is charged on an _assess- 
ment in excess of the actual money rent. 


VENEZUELAN BOUNDARY DISPUTE. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aber- 
deenshire, E.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether he can give any further infor- 
mation as to the progress of negotiations 
with the United States for the settle- 
ment by arbitration of the Venezuelan 
boundary disputes 4 

Mr. CURZON: Negotiations are 
still proceeding, but I regret that I can- 
not, in the public interest, make any 
further statement upon the matter at 
present. 


POLICE PROTECTION 
(COUNTY CLARE). 
Mr. McDERMOTT (Kilkenny, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) will he 
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state how many police are engaged in 
protecting Dwyer Brothers at Cragrae 
Tulla, County Clare ; (2) whether John 
Dwyer, Caher, County Clare, has also 
police protection, and what is the cost, 
and are the police so engaged charged 
to the county as extra police; (3) 
whether he is aware that Patrick 
Dwyer bought the Caher Estate 
recently, at a time that the tenants had 
almost agreed with their landlord 
Robert O'Hara, Ontario, Canada, to 
purchase at 13 years’ purchase on 
judicial rents ; (4) whether he can state 
howmany years purchase on judicial rents 
Dwyer gave for the property ; and (5) 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
delay of negotiations and final settle- 
ment between these tenants and their 
landlords was owing to dilatory pro- 
ceedings on the part of the Land Com- 
mission, he will take any steps to give 
the tenants now in possession an oppor- 
tunity of purchasing their holdings ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
are five policemen engaged in protecting 
the Dwyer Brothers, and Mr. John 
Dwyer, their brother-in-law, is also pro- 
tected by three constables. The 
estimated annual cost of the two 
parties of police, who form part of the 
extra force in the county, is about £550, 
one-half of which is chargeable to the 
county at large. I am aware that Mr. 
Patrick Dwyer bought the estate in 
November 1894 ; the tenants, I believe, 
were anxious to purchase, but I have 
no knowledge of their having made an 
offer of thirteen years’ purchase, or any 
definite offer. The sale to Mr. Patrick 
Dwyer was a private one and the 
amount paid is not known to the 
police. With regard to the last para- 
graph, I am informed that no purchase 
agreements between the late owner of 
the estate and the tenants have ever 
been lodged in the office of the Land 
Commission under the Land Purchase 
Acts. 


GRAZING GROUND 
(PARISH COUNCILS). 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate, whether in large 
parishes with more than one village the 
parish council may by agreement acquire 
more than 20 acres for grazing gronnd ; 
and, if not, whether the Government 
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will initiate or assist in legislation 
giving parish councils, where there are 
several villages in the parish, power to 
acquire grazing grounds for each 
parish ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: Having 
regard to the terms of Section 26 of the 
Land Government Act, 1894, the 
answer to the first part of the Ques- 
tion is in the negative—-but I may state 
that a County Council is empowered to 
provide common pasture for a_ parish, 
without limitation to any specific amount 
by Section 12 of the Allotments 
(Scotland) Act, 1892. The Secretary 
for Scotland will be glad to consider 
any proposal the hon. Member may 
make. 


Africa Company. 


ST. KITTS (RIOTS). 

Mr. J. A. WILLOX (Liverpool, 
Everton) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, whether he has 
now received any authoritative informa- 
tion of the causes of the recent destruc- 
tive riots in the Island of St. Kitts ; 
whether he has been able to fix respon- 
sibility for the delay in taking effective 
measures for the protection of life and 
property; and, whether compensation 
will be paid out of the Imperial or 
Colonial Revenues to the owners of 
plantations whose sugar crops were 
wilfully destroyed by incendiary fires 
during the riots ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : In reply 
to the first part of the hon. Member’s 
Question, I have received very full 
information as to the circumstances of 
the plantation fires in St. Kitts and of 
the disturbances which took place at 
Basseterre and other places in that 
island in February last. As regards 
the second part of the Question, I am 
not at present in a position to assign 
such responsibility. As regards the 
third part of the Question, it is not pro- 
posed to grant compensation in these 
cases, which, it may be observed, 
occurred previously to the riots in 
question. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 


Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (1), 
whether he is aware that a resolution 
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for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee, consisting exclusively of Mem- 
bers of the Cape Legislative Assembly 
alone, has been adopted by that 
Assembly for the investigation of the 
affairs of the South Africa Company in 
their bearing on the interests of Cape 
Colony ; (2) whether that Select Com- 
mittee is to communicate by resolutions 
or otherwise with any Committee of the 
Cape Legislative Council ; (3) has any 
Committee of the Cape Legislative 
Council, to inquire into the affairs of the 
South Africa Chartered Company, been 
appointed; and (4), whether there is 
any exact precedent for the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman for the investi- 
gation of the affairs of the South Africa 
Chartered Company by a Joint Com- 
mittee of Lords and Commons? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I have not 
had any official information as to the 
proposed proceedings of the Cape Legis- 
lature in this matter. In answer to the 
hon. Member’s last Question, I would 
refer to my answers to the hon. Member 
for Dundee on the 19th ultimo. 


EDUCATION (SUPPLEMENTARY 
GRANTS). 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, E): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, why in Form 9, on which 
claims for grants are made, there is no 
item for entry of claims under Section 
97 of the Act of 1870, whereas there are 
items for entry of claims of £10 or £15, 
as the case may be, under Section 19 of 
the Education Act of 1876, and Section 
2 of the Education Code Act of 1890; 
and, whether, seeing that Form 9 has 
given no opportunity of making claims 
under Section 97 of the Act of 1870, he 
will modify his reply as to the payment 
of previously unclaimed arrears of 
supplementary grants payable under 
Section 97 for more than the present and 
the immediately preceding year ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Jonn Gorst, Cam- 
bridge University): The reason is 
because Form 9 deals with claims for 
grant by individual schools, and not by 
School Boards. The Committee of 
Council have no power to pay unclaimed 
arrears of the grant under Section 97 of 
the Act of 1870. 


Mr. MacNeill. 
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WOMAN SHOT AT BANGOR ERRIS, 
COUNTY MAYO. 

Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, what action the 
Government have decided to take in 
connection with the charge brought 
against Dr. Lavan, J.P., of having shot 
and seriously wounded a woman named 
Mrs. Barratt, at Bangor Erris, county 
Mayo, on Thursday, 7th May; whether 
any official notice has been taken of the 
fact that on this occasion of the wound- 
ing of Mrs. Barratt by a shot fired from 
the public street, immediately outside 
the police barrack door, Police Sergeant 
Lewis formed one the firing party ; and, 
whether any steps have been taken to 
bring his conduct, as well as that of any 
other policeman who may have been 
present with him when Mrs. Barratt was 
shot, under the notice of the proper con- 
stabulary authorities ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
police were instructed to institute pro- 
ceedings against Dr. Lavan on the charge 
of wounding Mrs. Barratt on the occasion 
referred to, and at Petty Sessions, held 
at Belmullet on Saturday last, the magis- 
trates unanimously refused informations 
in the case. Upon the information 
before me, when the prosecution was 
ordered, it did not appear that the police 
were to blame in the matter. I have 
called for a full report of the facts ad- 
duced in evidence. 


LAND PROCESS (COUNTY MONAGHAN). 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, 8§.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
is aware that Patrick M‘Ginn, Corryagan, 
parish of Donomoyne, South Monaghan, 
who purchased his holding under the 
Ashbourne Act, is processed by the Irish 
Land Commission for half a year’s rent; 
that M‘Ginn sold his farm by public 
auction in January last, and that the 
sale fell through owing to the Irish Land 
Commission refusing to return the deed 
of M‘Ginn’s farm when requested to do 
so; and that the Irish Land Commission 
hold the deed of M‘Ginn’s farm since 
1894 ; whether he will direct the Irish 
Land Commission not to charge M‘Ginn 
any law costs under the circumstances ; 
and whether, if M‘Ginn again puts up 
his farm for sale, and it does not realise 
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so much as in January last, he will 
direct the Irish Land Commission to 
make up the difference to M‘Ginn, owing 
to their not returning the deed ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
proceedings taken by the Land Com- 
mission in this case are for the recovery 
of three instalments, not one only as 
alleged in the Question. The statement 
that the Commissioners refused to return 
the title-deed of M‘Ginn’s farm is made 
under a misapprehension, as the deed 
was a conveyance under the Land Pur- 
chase Act of 1885, and, as such, was 
retained, in accordance with the in- 
variable rule, pending the repayment of 
the advance to M‘Ginn under that <Act. 
The deed would be of no use in carrying 
out the sale of his holding, which should 
be completed, pursuant to the Local 
Registration of Title Act, by transfer on 
the Register. The Commissioners do 
not consider this purchaser has any claim 
to be relieved of the costs incurred in 
connection with the proceedings taken 
against him for recovery of the instal- 
ments in arrear, and I cannot give any 
directions such as are suggested at the 
end of the Question. 


POLICE PENSIONS (SCOTLAND). 

Captain PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate, whether 
the Government is aware that dis- 
satisfaction exists in the police force in 
Scotland on the ground of the inferiority 
of the Scotch to that of the English police 
pension scale ; whether the Government 
intend to propose legislation in the 
direction of assimilating the scale of 
pensions for the police in Scotland to 
that which is enjoyed by the police in 
England ; and, when any Bill on this 
subject may be expected ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: The Secre- 
tary for Scotland, in answer to a question 
by my hon. Friend the member for North 
Ayrshire in August last, promised to give 
this matter his attention. He has done | 
so, but it will not be possible in the | 
present state of business to propose any | 
legislation this session. 

| 
TREASURY CHEST | 
(EMPLOYMENT OF INDIAN TROOPS.) 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES 


(Lynn | 
Regis): I beg to ask the Chancellor of | 
the Exchequer—(1) whether he can state 
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the amount of the cash balance at pre- 
sent in the Treasury Chest ; (2) whether it 
,is in accordance with the Treasury Chest 
Regulations to make, out of that chest, 
advances to the Indian Government for 
the ordinary or extraordinary expenses 
of Indian troops, or for the direct pay- 
ment of such expenses ; (3) whether he 
proposes to submit to this House a Vote 
to provide the money for repayment to 
the Treasury Chest of any sums he may 
expend out of that chest for theexpedition 
to Suakin of Indian troops; and (4), 
whether there is any precedent for paying 
the expense of a military expedition out 
of the Treasury Chest without such ex- 
pedition having previously been sanc- 
tioned by Parliament ? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: The exact cash balance in 
the Treasury Chest Fund at any par- 
ticular moment cannot be stated, as it 
depends on the balances in the hands of 
several accounting officers in the various 
parts of the world. The answer to the 
second paragraph of the question is “ Yes.” 
The Act of 1877 authorises the Treasury 
to employ the fund in making temporary 
advances for any public service, to be 
repaid out of moneys appropriated by 
Parliament to such service, or “out of 
any other moneys applicable thereto.” 
Any advance out of the chest on account 
of the expedition at Suakin must there- 
fore be repaid either by a Vote of this 
House or by the Egyptian Government. 
The answer to the last paragraph of the 
question is “ Yes.” 


STAINES UNION WORKHOUSE. 


Caprain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, whether there is any 
legal authority to enable the master of a 
workhouse to detain parents of the 
vagrant class on account of the sickness 
of their children, when the result of 
their not being detained is, in the opinion 
of the workhouse medical officer, likely 
to cause, not only unnecessary suffering 
and injury to the children’s health, but 
even to jeopardise their lives ; whether 
his attention has been called to a case of 
this kind in connection with the Staines 
Union Workhouse ; and whether he will 
take steps to enable the masters of work- 
houses to deal with such cases ? 
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Mr. CHAPLIN: The attention of 
the Local Government Board has been 
drawn to the case mentioned in the 
Question, and they have stated that they 
are not aware that the master of a work- 
house has any legal authority to detain 
parents on account of the sickness of 
their children. If the result of dis- 
charging the children would be to 
jeopardise their lives, they might be de- 
tained; but the Local Government 
Board have no power to enable the 
master to detain the parents also. 


EDUCATION BILL (IRELAND). 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
has considered the statement of the 
standing committee of the Catholic 
Bishops of Ireland with reference to the 
Trish Education Bill ; and whether he is 
now in a position to state what course 
the Government intend to take in regard 
to the Bill ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I stated 
on the introduction of this Bill, that it 
was not the intention of the Government 


to proceed with it if it should prove con- 


tentious. Up to the present time, no 
intimation has reached me from hon. 
Members for Treland as to the view they 
take of the Bill; but, since the recent 
announcement of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops, I have taken it for granted 
that the Measure, as it stands, would be 
opposed. JT should still be willing to 
drop the particular clause to which ex- 
ception is taken, and proceed with the 
other clauses of the Bill, if there was a 
general desire that this course should be 
adopted. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked whether 
it was intended to maintain the 10s. 6d. 
limit, because that part of the clause 
would never be accepted without opposi- 
tion ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Thatis 
a part of the clause to which, I under- 
stand, exception is taken. 

Mr. DILLON asked whether it was 
the intention of the Government not to 
accept the conscience clause ? 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY said that unless 
the 10s. 6d. limit was abandoned he 
should oppose the Bill for one. 


COAL MINES REGULATION 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

Mr. B. PICKARD (York, W. R., 
Normanton) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
whether he will move the Second Read- 
ing of the Coal Mines Regulation 
Amendment Bill at Eleven o'clock to- 
night instead of at Midnight? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I cannot under present circumstances, 
with any prospect of success, ask my 
right hon. Friend to grant facilities of 
the kind indicated. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman undertake to bring on 
this Bill with a view to passing it this 
Session ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. BaLrour, Manchester, 
E.): Perhaps that Question should be 
addressed to me. I understand that my 
right hon. Friend has dropped the only 
portions of the Bill which are regarded 
in any part of the House as contentious, 
and under those circumstances there is 
no reason why it should not be passed 
after 12 o’clock. J am afraid there is no 
immediate prospect of time before 
12 o’clock being found. 

Mr. PICKARD: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the coalowners in 
this House intend to block the Bill? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY : I have received no information 
to that effect. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: May I ask the 
Home Secretary whether he has ascer- 
tained that all parties have acquiesced 
in the dropping of particular clauses ! 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I understood that there was a general 
desire that the safety clauses of the Bill 
should be discussed by the Grand Com- 
mittee on Trade. One particular clause 
contained rather debateable matter, and 
T intended in Committee to propose to 
omit that clause. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I think | 
I ought to receive some intimation from | ITALIAN GREEN-BOOK. 
hon. Gentlemen opposite whether, if that) Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
is done, the Bill will be regarded as an| Burghs) : I beg to ask the Under Secre 


unopposed Bill. | try of State for Foreign Affairs, whether 
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any representation has been made 
to the Italian Government in respect to 
matters contained in the recently pub- 
lished Green-book; and, if so, what 
explanation has been received ? 

*Mr. CURZON : Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have made a friendly represen- 
tation to the Italian Government on the 
subject of the publication of Dispatches 


in the Green-book without previous con- | 
They have no in- | 
tention of entering into a discussion or | 


sultation with them. 


criticism of the Dispatches. The Italian 


Government have explained that the 


publication was made in exceptional 
circumstances. 

Mr. DALZIEL asked whether, in 
view of the fact that these exceptional 
circumstances had been the subject of a 
Debate in the Italian Chamber, it was 


possible to have the full text of the 


Dispatch. 


*Mr. CURZON said he did not know | 
the hon. Member | 


to what 
alluded. 
Mr. DALZIEL presumed there had 
been some communication. 
have that communication ? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
had better give notice of that Question. 


Dispatch 


PRISON-MADE GOODS. 
Mr. DALZIEL: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, whether 


he can now state when the corre- 
spondence in regard to prison-made 


goods will be circulated; and, what is 


the cause of the delay ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Rircnir, Croydon) : 
Iam unable to name a date. We are 
waiting for a reply from Germany. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT: I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, if 
he can now see his way to translating the 
sympathy frequently expressed by him 
on behalf of the Government in favour 
of the Importation of Prison Goods Bill 
into action, enabling it to be brought 
forward % 

Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY: I have to say, in answer to my 
hon. Friend, that the prospects of public 
business do not seem to have improved 
since I last gave him an answer on this 
Question, and I am therefore afraid that 
my answer to-day will not be of a more 
favourable character. 
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| Sm HOWARD VINCENT: I would 
|ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
|in view of the unsatisfactory nature of 
the answer, and having regard to the 
emphatic declarations of Her Majesty’s 
| Ministers on this subject both in the 
‘House and the country [Opposition 
| cheers], especially the election address of 
‘the President of the Board of Trade 
—[Opposition cheers and Ministerial 
laughter |—he will undertake, on behalf of 
the Government, to introduce a Bill on 
this important subject early next Session, 
instead of leaving it to the accident of 
the ballot of a private Member ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
‘SURY: I am not aware of any obstacle 
to this House carrying out every single 
pledge given by every Minister, except 
the conversational powers of the House 
itself. [Laughter’. 

Sirk HOWARD VINCENT: I beg 
to give notice that I shall raise the 
_ question on a future occasion. | Opposition 
| cheers. | 


Massacres. 


Could they | 


CRETE MASSACRES. 

Mr. C. J. MONK (Gloucester): I beg 
‘to ask the First Lord of Treasury, 
|whether Her Majesty’s Government, 
with a view to the prevention of the re- 
currence of massacres of the Christians 
in Crete by Turkish troops, will, in 
concert with the other protecting Powers, 
take into consideration the desirability 
of recommending to the Ottoman Porte 
the cession of the Island of Crete to 
' Greece on the payment of an indemnity 
‘or of an annual tribute? 
| *Srr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
| (Sheffield, Ecclesall): Before the right 
‘hon. Gentleman answers, may I ask 
whether the Government have any 
| evidence that there has been a massacre 
| by Turkish troops in Crete ? 
| *Mr. CURZON: Perhaps the hon. 
/Gentleman will allow me to answer his 
| Question. No such proposal has been 
made to Her Majesty's Government, and 
'they have no intention of making it 
themselves. 

Mr. MONK: I would ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he will 
put down the Diplomatic Vote for an 
early Friday, in order that an opportunity 
may be given for discussing the matter ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : Ido not like to give any pledge 
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with regard to the disposal of Fridays in | and to prevent any undue delay in the 
the future, and I am not aware that from | discussion of the Bill. 
any quarter of the House a sufficient} Mr. DILLON: I should like to know 
demand has arisen for discussing recent | whether the First Lord contemplates 
events in Crete. anything in the nature of an all-night 
*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : | sitting, or whether it is only with the 
May I ask the Under-Secretary for! object of concluding any business that 
Foreign Affairs whether the Government |may be actually under discussion at 
have evidence that there has been any! 12 o’clock. I should also like to ask 
massacre by Turkish troops in Crete ? whether he would not consider it a more 
*Mr. CURZON: We have heard of| effective way of giving an opportunity 
warlike operations [laughter] between | for the consideration of this Bill by pro- 
the Turkish troops and the insurgents | posing a few Saturday sittings. [ Minis- 
in Crete, but I do not know that the| terial cries of “Oh!” and Irish cheers, 
information we have received is precisely! Tur FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
covered by the word ‘‘ massacre.” SURY : I think I did answer the first 
*Sir_ E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT :| part of the hon. Member’s Question before 
Has the right hon. Gentleman not|he put it. I have no idea whatever, so 
received information that a number of | far as I am concerned, of aiding or per- 
Mussulmans have been massacred by | mitting a prolonged sitting of the House 
Christians in Crete ? jon Friday. With regard to Saturday 
Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I sittings, as the House is aware, they put 
would like to ask the right hon. Gentle- | a great strain, and if very often repeated, 
man whether Her Majesty’s Govern-| an undue strain, both on the Members of 
ment have any reason to suppose that | the House and the officers. I hope the 


the people of Crete are desirous of! Bill may be satisfactorily disposed of in 


being ceded to Greece ? the course of the present Session without 
*Mr. SPEAKER: That does not arise| having recourse to such exceptional 
out of the Question. methods. [ Cheers. | 
Mr. P. STANHOPE (Burnley) : May | Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
I ask whether Her Majesty’s Govern-| Thanet) asked whether it was not the 
ment has entered into agreement with | general understanding, when the so-called 
the French Government in order to press | Twelve o’clock Rule was adopted and 
on the Porte the importance of giving! the House undertook to meet an hour 
due concessions to the Cretan people? | earlier, that the Rule should not be sus- 
*Mr. SPEAKER: That does not| pended except under very exceptional 
arise out of this Question. circumstances and with the general 
j assent of all parts of the House ? 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. SURY : No, Sir; I do not think there 
Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Water-| was that understanding, and if it had 
ford): I beg to ask the First Lord of| been the understanding that “ the con- 
the Treasury, whether he will move to} sent of all parties ” meant practically a 
suspend the Twelve o'clock Rule on| unanimous consent, I think I am not 
Friday night, so as to enable the Com-| wrong in saying that under no Party 
mittee on the Irish Land Bill to be pro-| which has been in power would the Twelve 
ceeded with after that hour ? o'clock Rule have been suspended. But 
THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA-|T agree with my right hon. Friend. that 
SURY: In the somewhat exceptional|the seldomer we suspend the Twelve 
and unexpected circumstances that took | o’clock Rule on the whole the better. 
place last Monday, I think it would be |[ Cheers. 
desirable to suspend the Twelve o’clock Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I will 
Rule on Friday. [Cries of“Oh!”] But|take the sense of the House on that 
of course it must not be understood from question to-morrow. [ Cheers. 
that that I think it is either possible or Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
desirable to have a very prolonged sitting (Northampton) asked whether there was 
of the House, and the object of suspend- any precedent for suspending the Twelve 
ing the Rule would be to get through the | o’clock Rule on the first day of the Com- 
business under discussion at that hour]! mittee stage of an important Bill? 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY asked whether, 
as the Benefices Bill had already taken 
two Wednesdays, the First Lord of the 
Treasury would give them next Wednes- 
dav for the Land Bill ? 

Tut FIRST LORD or ron TREA- 
SURY: I think I have stated to the 
House that when we begin the Educa- 
tion Bill it will be better that we should 
make steady and continuous progress 
with it. It is necessarily interrupted on 
Fridays by the discussions in Supply, and 
I think it would not be right to give 
next Wednesday to it. I can assure the 
hon. and learned Gentleman TI am ex- 
tremely desirous that the Bill should be 
passed, and everything I can do to 
further that object shall be done. 

Mr.GIBSON BOW LENSasked whether 
the First Lord intended to give next 
Wednesday to the Benefices Bill ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, Order ! 


SOUDAN WAR EXPENSES. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether the Law Officers of the Crown 
were consulted before Her Majesty's 
Government advised the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment to use the reserve funds held 
by the Mixed Tribunal in payment of 
the present war expenses. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 


SURY : The general reserve fund is not | 


held by the Mixed Tribunal, as it would 
appear from the Question, but is under 
the control of the Caisse of the Public 
Debt. The vote to which the Caisse 
came was taken on their own responsi- 
bility, and accordingly there was no 
occasion for consulting the Law Officers 
of the Crown. 


EDUCATION BILL AMENDMENTS. 

Coronet MILWARD (Warwick, 
Stratford-upon-Avon) : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, in 
view of the great number of Amend- 
ments to the Education Bill, it is 
possible, either by arrangement, or by 
the intervention of the Speaker, or by 
the Committee of Selection, or by an 
Amendment Committee, to give priority 
to those Amendments upon each clause 
or upon each line which are deemed to 
the most important, and thus to 
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insure that they receive due and adequate 
discussion ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I am afraid that no arrange- 
ment is possible on this subject, as it 
would require, not only the assent of 
the Government, but also the assent of 
the Gentlemen who have put down 
Amendments to the Bill, which assent 
is not likely to be given. I hope that 
all the important Amendments to the 
Bill will receive adequate discussion. 
With regard to any change of our pro- 
cedure in Committee, I do not say that 
such change is not desirable, and that it 
may not some day become necessary ; 
but I do not think that on the present 
occasion, or in the present Session, it 
would be possible to make any large 
alteration in the Rules to which the 
House is accustomed. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Is _ the 
First Lord aware that the Amendments 
to the Bill already on the Paper number 
1,335.7 (Laughter. | 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I do not quite know how that 
Question arises out of my answer ; but I 
have no doubt the calculation of my hon. 
friend is correct, though I have not made 
it myself. [Laughter.] 


PRETORIA PRISONERS. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: T have 
received a telegram this afternoon, dated 
llth June, from the British Agent to 
the South African Republic :— 


“Four prisoners released on payment of 
£25,000 each—[exclamations of surprise] —and 
subscribing to same undertaking as other 
prisoners relative to taking part in politics of 
the country. Otherwise, banishment for life.’’ 


EDUCATION BILL. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN presented 
a petition from the Birmingham City 
Council approving of Clause 26 of the 
Government Education Bill, by which it 
is provided that School Boards shall 
not, without the consent of the Council 
of the Borough or Urban District, or of 
the County Council, as the case may be, 
receive from the rates a sum in excess 
of the amount at present being received 
by them, or a sum equal to 20s. per 
scholar. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EDUCATION BILL. 


Order for Committee on this Bill 
read. 


The following notices stood upon the 
Paper :— 

Sir Artuur Forwoop (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) : To move— 


(1.) That the Committee have power to in- 
sert provisions authorising the education au- 
thority for each county to supplement the 
special aid grants payable to voluntary elemen- 
tary schools, out of moneys provided by Parlia- 
ment, by grants out of money derived from local 
rates ; such grants to be deemed to form a part 
of the expenses of the education authority 
acting as a school board. 


Mr. H.C. F. Lurrrett (Devon, Tavis- 


stock) : To move— 


(2.) That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they have power to insert provision 
in the Bill for abolishing the cumulative voting 
at elections for school boards, and that all 
elections for school boards shall be conducted on 
the same lines as are the elections held under 
the Local Government Acts, 1888 and 1894. 


Mr. Davin Tuomas (Merthyr 
Tydvil) : To move— 


(3.) That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they have power to divide the Bill 
into two Bills, the one dealing with elementary 
education and the other with secondary edu- 
cation, and that the first Bill be reported to the 
House before the other is proceeded with. 


Mr. Brynmor Jones (Swansea Dis- 
trict) : To move— 


(4.! That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they have power to make provision 
for giving to women the right of becoming 
members of an education authority upon the 
same terms as those upon which men are 
eligible. 


Mr. Epwarp Morron (Devonport) : 
To move— 

5.) That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they have power to make provision 
in the Bill for women to be members of the 
education authority. 


Mr. Ernest Gray (West Ham, N.): 
To move— 


(6.) That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee to make such provision in the Bill as 





will secure that the appointment of teachers in 
public elementary schools, or their retention of 
any such appointment, shall not depend on the 
performance of, or the abstention from, any 
duties wholly unconnected with the office of 4 
school teacher ; and also that any teacher dis. 
missed from such schools may have the right of 
appeal against such dismissal to some competent 
authority. 


Mr. W. F. Lawrence (Liverpool, 
Abercromby) : To move— 


(7.) That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee to provide that the Education Authority 
in the Bill named be empowered, should it deem 
fit, to aid out of the local rates the annual main- 
tenance of the voluntary elementary schools 
within its district to such an amount and in such 
manner as by the said Committee shall be 
decided. 


Mr. Yoxati (Nottingham, W.): To 
move— 


(8.) That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they have power to provide for re- 
lieving the pressure of the school rate upon 
heavily burdened districts, for which an educa- 
tion authority acts as school board, by such 
adjustment of the incidence of the school rates 
as shall tend to equalise the local burdens in 
all districts for which the education authority 
so acts. 


Mr. Harry Foster (Suffolk, Lowes- 
toft) : To move— 


(9.) That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they have power to make provision 
in the Bill for separate treatment for the County 
of London and for every county borough, and 
for adequate representation of the Voluntary 
Elementary Schools upon the Education 
Authority under the Bill. 


Mr. Carveti WILiiAms (Notts, Mans- 
field) : To move— 


(10.) That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they have power to provide that 
women may be eligible to be members of the 
education authority. 


Mr. T. P. Wurrraker (York, W. R., 
Spen Valley): To move— 


(11.) That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they have power to make provision 
in the Bill for the special aid grant to voluntary 
schools being made out of local rates levied in 
the educational area in which the schools thus 
aided are situated. 


Mr. Brynmor Jones : To move— 


112.) That it be an Instruction to the Com 
mittee that they have power to make provision 
for the representation upon the county gover- 
ing bodies constituted by schemes made in pur- 
suance of the Welsh Intermediate Education 
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with secondary education ; and that, I 
think, is out of order. The Bill does 
not naturally divide itself into two such 
parts and secondary education, it is to 
|be observed, is not mentioned by name 
Mr. Henry J. Witsoy (York, W. R.,|in it. I think there is one clause— 
Holmfirth) : To move— | Clause 12—which deals solely with non- 
\elementary education, but all else that 
(13.) That it be an Instruction to the Com- | relates to non-elementary education or 
mittee that they have power to divide the Bill ‘the machinery in connection with it 
into three parts; the first dealing only with the | sD tie | roe £ tl 
provision and payment of the special aid grant, | WOU ave to be picke : out 0 t n€ 
the second dealing with the educational | Various clauses of the Bill. I think, 
operant — ya ore agi Lge — therefore, it is not divisible into two 
elementary education, anc 1e third dealing - = 4 o 
with secondary education; and that the first parte, and that the Instruction - - of 
Bill be reported to the House before the others | order. The next Instruction stands in 
are proceeded with. | the name of the hon. Member for Swan- 
|sea. I ought to point out to him that 
*Me. SPEAKER Before the | he has another Instruction on the Paper ; 
House proceeds to Committee, it will be | that no Member is entitled to move 
necessary for me to call attention to the|more than one, and probably, as this 
Instructions on the Paper. The first | one is substantially to be moved by other 
Instruction is in the name of the right | hon. Members, he will wish to forego his 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the|right to move it. [Laughter.] The 
Ormskirk Division, and proposes to give |next Instruction stands in the name of 


power to supplement the Special-aid 
Grant to Voluntary Elementary Schools 
by grants from local rates. That In- 


struction is not in order, because it will | 


be competent for the right hon. Gentle- 


man in Committee to move an Amend- | 
ment to that effect, and it will be open | 
for him to propose that a grant shall be | 


supplemented from local sources. 


sion of Devonshire, and proposes that 


the Committee shall have power to in- | 
sert clauses abolishing cumulative voting | 


in connection with School Boards. I 
have had considerable difficulty in deal- 


ing with this Instruction, but upon the | 
whole I am of opinion that it is out of | 
order, on the ground that an Amend- | 


The | 


ment to that effect may be moved. 
School Board is referred to frequently 
in the Bill, which is a general Bill, deal- 


ing very largely with the reform of the | 


Education Laws, and proposing to affect 
the duties of School Boards and the con- 
trol of them by a new education authority. 
It also proposes to grant money to them 
in certain cases, and under these cir- 
cumstances I think it will be in order to 
propose an Amendment to abolish cumu- 
lative voting. The next Instruction, 


The | 
next Instruction stands in the name of | 
the hon. Member for the Tavistock Divi- | 


|the hon. Member for Devonport. This 
\is an Instruction to the Committee 
which gives them power to make provi- 
sion in the Bill for women to be mem- 
bers of the education authority. Now, 
the education authority is to consist 
partly of a Committee comprising the 
members of the County Councils or 
Borough Councils, and partly of mem- 
bers who are to be selected by these 
councils. It would be out of order to 
move an Instruction to this Committee 
to alter the provisions of the Municipal 
Corporations Act or of the Local Gov- 
ernment Act 1888 constituting Borough 
and County Councils, and therefore it 
would be out of order to move any 
Amendment or Instruction “empowering 
the Committee to alter the constitution 
of these bodies. But as regards the 
|members who are for the first time to be 
chosen to be added to that committee 
it would be inorder to move an Amend 
|ment that those elected members might 
| be women ; therefore, the Instruction is 
‘out of order. The next Instruction is 
in the name of the hon. Member for 
| West Ham. That is out of order be- 
cause it is a mandatory Instruction to 
'a Committee of the Whole House. The 
/next Instruction stands in the name of 


which is in the name of the hon. Mem-|the hon. Member for the Abercromby 
ber for Merthyr, proposes to divide the | Division of Liverpool, and that is sub- 
Bill into two parts—one dealing with |stantially the same as the Instruction 
elementary education, and the a stands in the name of the* right 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Ormskirk Division, and the same ruling 
applies to it. The next Instruction 
stands in the name of the hon. Member 
for West Nottingham, and that is out of 
order as an Instruction, because an 
Amendment to the same effect will be 
in order. The next Instruction is one 
in the name of the hon. Member for 
Lowestoft. It will be quite competent 
in Committee to propose separate treat- 
ment for the County of London, and to 
propose the representation of the Volun- 
tary Schools upon the education authority 
under the Bill ; therefore, the Instruc- 
tion is unnecessary and out of order. 
The next Instruction, which stands in 
the name of the hon. Member for the 
Mansfield Division of Nottingham, I 
have already practically dealt with in 
dealing with that of the hon. Member 
for Devonport. The next Instruction, 
in the name of the hon. Member for the 
Spen Valley Division of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire is out of order for the same 
reason which applies to the Instruction 
of the right hon. Member for the Orms- 
kirk Division. The next Instruction, 
which stands in the name of the hon. 
Member for Swansea, proposes that it 
be an Instruction to the Committee that 
they have power to make provision for 
representation upon the county govern- 
ing bodies constituted under the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act of classes of 
persons concerned in public elementary 
education not now represented or not 
adequately represented upon such bodies. 
In the form in which it stands upon the 
Paper, I think this would not be in 
order unless it were altered to the ex- 
tent of providing that it should only 
apply to representation for the purposes 
of this Act. It is not, however, neces- 
sary for me to deal with the question 
whether it could be so amended without 
notice, because an Amendment to the 
effect of the Instruction so altered would 
be in order in Committee, and therefore 
it would as an Instruction be out 
of order altogether. [ZLaughter.] The 
last Instruction stands in the name 
of the hon. Member for the Holm- 
firth Division of Yorkshire, and _pro- 
poses that the Bill should be divided 
into three parts, dealing, the first with 
the provision and payment of the Special 
Aid Grant, the second with the educa- 
tional authority and the remaining 


Mr. Speaker. 
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provisions concerning elementary educa- 
tion, and the third dealing with secondary 
education. The same reasons apply in 
this case which I gave when dealing 
with the Instruction of the hon. Mem. 
ber for Merthyr. I am of opinion that 
this Instruction is bad, because the Bill 
does not divide itself into three parts 
naturally. For these reasons, therefore, 
I am of opinion that all the Instructions 
on the Paper are out of order, and the 
House is in a position to go at once into 
Committee. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 


Bill Considered in Committee. 
{Mr. J. W. Lowruer in the Chair.] 
Clause 1,— 


COUNTY EDUCATION AUTHORITY—ACTION 
OF COUNTY COUNCIL AS EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY. 


(1.) Every County Council shall appoint an 
Education Committee for the purposes of this 
Act, and the County Council acting by that 
Committee shall be and is in this Act referred 
to as the Education Authority for the County. 


(2.) The number of the members of the Com- 
mittee shall be fixed by the County Council. 

(3.) The County Council may appoint per- 
sons, whether members of the Council or not, 
to be members of the Committee, provided 
that a majority of those members shall be 
members of the Council. 


(4.) A member of an Education Committee 
shall hold office for three years, and one-third, 
as nearly as may be, of the members of an 
Education Committee shall retire annually at 
such time and in such order as may be fixed 
by the County Council, and their places shall be 
filled by a new appointment, but retiring 
members may be re-appointed. 


(5.) Two or more County Councils may com- 
bine for all or any of the purposes of this Act. 
(6.) Provided as follows :— 

(.) A County Council may submit to the 
Education Department a scheme for 
providing separate Education Com- 
mittees for different parts of the 
county or for otherwise modifying or 
supplementing the provisions of this 
section so as to adapt the constitution 
of an Education Committee to the 
needs of the county or of different 
parts thereof, and tor making any 
supplemental provisions which appear 
necessary for carrying into effect the 
scheme, and if the Education Depart- 
ment approve any scheme, without 
modification or with any modifications 
agreed to by the Conncil, the scheme 
shall have effect as if enacted by this 
Act, but shall be subject to revocation 
or alteration by a scheme made in like 
manner. 
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(b.) Where a county governing body has 
been constituted for any county by a 
scheme made in pursuance of the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 
1889, the county governing body shall 
be the Education Committee for the 
purposes of this Act, and the County 
Council acting through that governing 
body shall be the Education Authority 
for the county. 


Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) moved that the consideration of 
the clause be postponed. His object, he 
said, was to assist the Government in 
passing the more useful portions of the 
Measure, as it was perfectly obvious 
that in the time at their disposal it would 
be impossible for the Bill as a whole to 
become law. If his Amendment were 
successful he intended to move the post- 
ponement of Clauses 2 and 3, so that they 
might at once proceed to the considera- 
tion of Clause 4, which dealt with the 
special aid grant. This was the portion 
of the Bill which was mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech and which it was impor- 
tant to deal with. If the grant were 
increased from 4s. to 6s. or &s., the 
authority under which that grant was 
to be administered would have much 
more important duties imposed upon it 
than if it was kept at its present limitof 4s. 
The argument for an authority to 
administer the grant would be stronger 
if the grant was increased. They would 
have more important duties to deal 
with. In view of these facts and not 
at all with the view of delaying the 
Bill or doing anything likely to harass 
the Government, he begged to move his 
Amendment. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, .Cam- 
bridge University): The Government 
are extremely obliged to the hon. 
Member for his benevolent intentions 
but they do not take the same view of 
this matter as he does. They do not 
think the postponement of the clause is 
likely to advance the discussion of the 
Bill. In the opinion of the Government 
Clause 1 is the most important clause in 
the Bill. I said so when I introduced 
the Bill, when the Bill was read a 
Second time. It was read a Second 
time by a large majority of the House 
and I hope the Committee will allow us 
to proceed to the discussion of this 
important clause. 





Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 
(Staffordshire, Lichfield) said that when 
the Bill was introduced they understood 
that the most important part was that 
relating to the relief of Voluntary 
Schools, now they were told that the 
most important clauses were Clause 1 
and the two following clauses, which 
sought to tear to pieces our present 
educational system and substitute a new 
one. If that was the attitude of the 
Government, they must expect not only 
from the Liberal but from other parts 
of the House unmitigated and continual 
opposition to every word of the Bill. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
said that he would not have intervened 
in the discussion but for the extra- 
ordinary statement of the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council. He denied that 
Clause 1 was the most important in the 
Bill. It did nothing for Voluntary 
Schools. In the opinion of the Catholic 
body of this country Clause 1 was a very 
minor part of the Bill. What the 
Catholics of this country wanted— 
and he was authorised to speak for them 
was—equal and fair treatment for their 
schools, and Clause 1 gave no such fair 
treatment. The declaration of the Vice 
President would carry dismay and alarm 
to the advocates and defenders of 
Voluntary Schools. [Ministerial cries of 
“QOh!”] As regarded these Schools 
Clause 1 was a minor matter. His 
attitude towards the clause would 
depend on what he learned of the inten- 
tions of the Government as to Clause 4. 
Catholics were willing to give a large 
measure of popular local control over 
the Catholic Schools of this country, if 
Catholic parents were not fined for 


‘sending their children to schools in 


accordance with their religious con- 
victions. They were prepared in the 
words of the letter of Cardinal 
Vaughan published on Wednesday, 
so far as it was consistent with the 
maintenance of the religious character of 
the schools to “trust the people,” and 
invite the inspection and control of the 
ratepayers of the country. But they 
demanded, and trusted that they might 
be able to enforce that demand, that the 
Catholic parents of the country should 
not be fined. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man must confine himself to the 
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question, which is a narrow one—whether 
Clause 1 should be postponed or not. 

Mr. DILLON said he was only giving 
reasons why he thought it might bea 
reasonable course to postpone the clause 
until they had learned the definite in- 
tentions of the Government, as regarded 
the financial aid they were going to give 
to the Voluntary Schools—a_ subject 
which was now involved in the densest 
fog. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) said the statement of the Vice 
President would have an important effect 
on the Debates on the Bill. The view 
of the right hon. Gentleman as to the 
importance of Clause 1 was not, he sub- 
mitted, the view of the Government at 
the commencement of the Session. It 
was said that the Bill was to be for the 
relief of Voluntary Schools. No men- 
tion whatever was made of the proposed 
uprooting of an educational system. 
While the Government had practically 
declared that they were going to 
stand by Clause 4, the Committee 
might alter materially the provisions 
of the clause. They were setting 
up machinery without knowing what 
power they were going to give under 
Clause 4. It was only right that they 
should know what the power of the 
local authority was to be before that 
local authority was set up. The whole 
Bill would not be passed. Then, which 
part was to be passed and which post- 
poned? He submitted that this clause 
should be postponed, and that there 
should be time to pass the clauses that 
really were important. 

Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, 8.): 
My hon. Friend the Member for New- 
castle-under-Lyme was well warranted in 
making this Motion, and in making it 
he was only following well-established 
Parliamentary precedents of which one, 
perhaps the most recent, was set on the 
occasion of our going into Committee on 
the Home Rule Bill, when, I remember, 
the present Secretary of State for the 
Colonies moved the postponement of the 
first eight clauses that we might come 
at once to the retention of the Irish 
Members, and the right hon. Gentleman 
proceeded on the same principle on which 
my hon. Friend has proceeded to-night— 
that it is desirable with a Measure of 
great complexity to get at once to the 
kernel of the Bill, and not occupy, and 
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possibly squander, precious time in the 
discussion of provisions which are sub. 
sidiary and may turn out to be superfluous, 
I regret very much the perfunctory 
and somewhat contemptuous manner in 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
dealt with this Motion, although my 
hon. Friend may congratulate himself 
upon having elicited, in the name of the 
Government, a most remarkable and, up 
to this moment, unexpected declaration, 

Sir J. GORST : It is exactly what I 
said on the Second Reading of the Bill. 

Mr. ASQUITH : My recollection does 
not exactly tally with that of the right 
hon. Gentleman. If he said so on the 
Second Reading it is clear he was ex- 
pressing his own individual opinion and 
not the opinion of the Government, 
What was the language of the Queen's 
Speech? We are entitled to treat that 
as the authentic mouthpiece of the 
Government, the authoritative exposition 
of the intentions of the Government. 
The Queen’s Speech said that— 


“Elementary schools under Voluntary manage- 
ment are a valuable portion of the educational 
system, and their condition, which in many 
places is precarious, requires further assistance 
from public sources.” 


That statement, put into Her Majesty's 
mouth by her advisers, is the ground- 
work on which the Bill proceeds. There 


is no word in the Queen’s Speech 
suggesting the necessity for the decen- 
tralisation of authority or any of the 
provisions which are found in the first 
and third portions of the Bill. My hon. 
Friend is well entitled to raise this 
question, and the answer he has received 
is to us a most surprising answer. How 
is it possible for us truthfully and usefully 
to discuss the composition and consti- 
tution of this authority till the Committee 
has got some kind of a notion what are 
the functions it is to be clothed with, 
and, in particular, what are to be 
its relations to the distribution of 
the public money, which, under this 
Bill, is to be given to Voluntary 
Schools? We have a right to express 
and record our views on this, which is 
the very essence of the Bill, the additional 
aid which the Bill provides for necessitous 
schools. Many of us are quite prepared 
to assent to it, subject to what we con- 
sider reasonable conditions. Many ofus 
would assent to it who are entirely 
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opposed to these earlier clauses and 
regard them as a gratuitous and wanton 
interference with existing machinery. 
On these grounds we are entitled to say, 
in the interests of the Bill itself, to 
facilitate the logical order of discussion 
and to prevent unnecessary waste of 
time, the Government would be well 
advised to accept the proposal to post- 
pone these clauses. 


Motion made, and Question put, “That 
Clause 1 be postponed.”—(Mr. William 
Allen.) 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 121; 
Noes, 262.—(Division List, No. 234.) 


*THE CHAIRMAN: The next three 
Amendments are not in order, because 
they propose to amend words which are 
not enactive but descriptive. The next 
Amendment, that of the hon. Member 
for Carnarvon, is really the substitution 
ofa fresh clause for Clause 1, and cannot 
be raised here. If Clause 1 is negatived, 
then the hon. Member may bring his 
clause up as a new clause. The same 
remark applies to the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Northamptonshire. 
With regard to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Shoreditch, I have 
pointed out to him that his Amendment 
isin the wrong place. With regard to 
the series of Amendments by the hon. 
Member for Newcastle-under-Lyme, they 
raise a scheme alternative to that con- 
tained in the first clause, and an Amend- 
ment which raises an alternative scheme 
isnot properly an Amendment. There- 
fore, the proper course for the hon. 
Member to take would be, if this clause 
is negatived, to bring forward a new 
clause. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs): I would ask, on the point 
of Order, whether, under those circum- 
stances, it will be now competent for 
any Member to move to omit Clause 1, 
Sub-section 1, and, if not, what is the 
proper place at which to make that 
Motion ? 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (North- 
ampton, E.): May I ask on that point 
whether, if that Motion were made at 
the present time, it would not exclude 
a number of Amendments ! 

*THeE CHAIRMAN: That would be 
80,no doubt If that Motion were made 
now, Amendments would be excluded. 
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Mr. DALZIEL: On the point of 
Order, Sir, before the Amendments 
which you refer to are dealt with, I 
would ask whether I should be in order 
in moving to insert after the words 
“County Council” the words “ unless 
two-thirds of its members otherwise 
decide ” ? 

*THE CHAIRMAN: We have not 
yet reached that point. With regard to 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Tavistock, that should properly come in 
as a proviso to the clause, as I pointed 
out to the hon. Member. The Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Dundee 
also stands in the wrong place; there is 
a clause in this Bill dealing with the 
date at which the Act is to come into 
force, and that is the proper place to 
bring in that Amendment. With regard 
to the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Lowestoft making an exception in 
regard to the county of London, that 
should be raised as an Amendment to 
Clause 31, where the exceptions to the 
Act are dealt with. The Amendment 
of the hon. Member for South Islington, 
as I have pointed out to him, should 
also more properly be raised later. The 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
West Islington is also really a new 
clause. The same remark applies to the 
Amendments of the hon. Members for 
Ipswich, for West Nottingham, and for 
the Cambridge University. 

Mr. WARNER: On the point of 
Order, Sir, ought not the omission of 
Clause 1, Sub-section 1, to be moved 
now ? 

*THE CHAIRMAN: The purpose of 
the hon. Member is, I understand, to 
omit the sub-section with a view of 
subsequently omitting the whole clause; 
the proper way is to negative the clause— 
then it would be open to the hon. Member 
to move a substitution. 

Mr. CHANNING: Are we to under- 
stand your ruling, Mr. Lowther, as ex- 
cluding any and every form of alterna- 
tive proposal to the county authority 
proposed in the Bill? As I understand 
your ruling it excludes several Amend- 
ments which were expected to be brought 
before the House, and I should like to 
know how far we are to interpret your 
ruling. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN: I do not like to 
speak with regard to any Amendments 
except those I have seen on the Paper. 








875 
[“ Hear, hear!”] In my opinion the 
Amendments which are now on the 
Paper before me, and to which I have 
referred, are of such a character as not 
to be Amendments to the clause, but 
suggestions for wholly different ma- 
chinery. Those matters cannot be in- 
troduced as Amendments to a clause 
because they practically destroy the 
whole clause by substituting machinery 
of a totally different character. That 
can only be done by introducing a new 
clause. 

Mr. CHANNING asked whether this 
applied to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Jebb), which proposed to submit a scheme 
to the Education Department. 

*THoeE CHAIRMAN said that so far as 
submitting a scheme to the Education 
Department was concerned that was an 
Amendment, but he understood the hon. 
Member did not intend to move it. 

*Mr. LUTTRELL moved to omit the 
word “ county ” from the headline of the 
clause, and to insert the word “ district.” 
He said the object of this Amendment 
was to substitute district for county. 
There were great objections, and he 
sympathised with them—to any inter- 
ference whatever with the present system 
under which the Education Department 
had the control and made the inspection. 
But if there was to be interference at 
all, and if there was to be one body 
responsible for this work, then, if the 
choice lay between the County Council 
and the District Council, he contended 
that the district was better than the 
county. He based this on two grounds-— 
first, that it was more representative, 
and second, that it was more in touch 
with the locality. As to the first point 
—upon the County Council there was a 
considerable number of aldermen, one 
quarter of the whole Council were 
co-opted aldermen, in no sense repre- 
sentative, in some cases even chosen 
because they were not representative, 
they having been rejected as_repre- 
sentative councillors were appointed 
aldermen to reward them for having 
taken the trouble to stand. On the 
District Council almost all the coun- 
cillors were direct representatives of the 
people. As to the latter point—the 
District Council was more in touch with 
the locality. Owing to the distance people 
had in many instances to travel and to 
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the cost of travelling, it was only those 
who had muzh business and much money 
who could take part on these County 
Councils. With District Councils this 
was not the case. A farmer ora working 
man could more easily attend, and there- 
fore he asserted that on the two grounds, 
if the choice lay between district or 
council, the district was preferable. He 
pointed out to hon. Members who sat 
around him that this Amendment was 
only to substitute district for county as 
the area. There was nothing to prevent 
having Boards elected ad hoc for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Sir J. GORST hoped that in the long 
discussions which they would have on 
this Bill, Members of the Committee 
would not mistake brevity on his part 
for discourtesy ; he was most desirous of 
treating every suggestion made by the 
Committee with proper consideration— 
[“‘hear, hear!”]—but he should endea- 
vour to make his remarks as terse and 
brief as he could. This was an Amend- 
ment which the Government could not 
possibly accept, as it would destroy the 
whole intention and scope of the Bill. 
The hon. Member had carefully abstained 
from telling the Committee how many of 
these District Councils there were. There 
were upwards of 1,000 rural district 
councils, to say nothing of the number 
of urban District Councils, while the 
number of County Councils dealt with 
by the Bill was 120 or 130. 
He confessed he should be glad if out of 
all the numerous areas they had been 
able to find a more satisfactory one than 
the county, but under the circumstances 
the only educational area was the county. 
They therefore had adopted the recom- 
mendation made that the county should 
be the unit for educational purposes. The 
suggestion that the duties of the Educa- 
tion Department should devolve on Dis- 
trict Councils of five members was a pro- 
posal so monstrous—if the Committee 
would forgive him for saying so—{“ hear, 
hear !”|—that he did not think he should 
be justified in taking up the time of the 
Committee further on the subject. This 
was an Amendment which he was sorry 
to say he could not accept. 

*Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean) said no one could be more opposed 
to this clause than he was. He differed 
from the view of making the county 
the authority—of placing thecounty inthe 
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position of the Education Department ; 
but he did not see how they could 
substitute the District Council unless his 
hon. Friend produced a series of other 
Amendments. Unless that was done it 
would not be workable. There were a 
good many School Boards which were 
not confined to one district, and he 
knew of one Board which extended into 
two counties, and if they substituted 
district for county without proper 
arrangements to deal with the case the 
whole thing would be unworkable. The 
same objection applied, in a certain 
degree, to the Government Bill. He did 
not know whether that point had met 
with attention. He did not know 
whether there were many Scnool Boards 
of the kind he had referred to—Boards 
which extended to more than one county. 
He regarded this as a difficulty in the way 
of the Amendment which applied to the 
Government Bill itself. No provision had 
been put in dealing withaschool authority 
which had to deal with more than one 
district. This was a matter which 
ought to be dealt with by the Govern- 
ment. If his hon. Friend would deal in 
some way with this difficulty he should 
support him. 

Mr. CHANNING said that the points 
referred to by the right hon. Baronet 
would be revised by subsequent Amend- 
ments and this proposal if combined 
with other proposals appearing on the 
Paper—if it got rid of the utterly pre- 
posterous and premature devolution 
powers of the Education Department— 
if it got rid of the small School Boards— 
he thought the Amendment was one of 
first class importance and they were 
quite entitled to deal with the arguments 
which bore on the elementary education 
part of the question, and leave secon- 
dary education, whether the question of 
devolution was to be included or not. 
They contended that in that district they 
got the necessary authority. The county 
authority would not be able to deal with 
local wants. In the District Councils 
they would get men to go about and see 
what the actual features of school work 
were and form their own impression, and 
see whether they were to be carried out or 
not. That was an important issue to be 
raised. They were entitled to contend 
that the county authority was entirely 
too large to carry out administrative 
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work. He spoke as the representative 
of a rural district. The first object of 
an Education Bill should be to organise 
and perfect the case of isolated schools 
that they had in those districts. He 
thought that the Bill, as he recognised 
and admitted on the First Reading, was 
an attempt to go in that direction, a 
stroke of real Statesmanship. He gave 
the Amendment his hearty support. 
*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) considered that this was 
an important Amendment. Take his 
own county as an illustration. One 
end was entirely English and the other 
end entirely Welsh. It was 50 miles 
long. The Welsh part really would not 
understand and could not possibly be in 
touch with the wants of the English 
part, and they proposed under this clause 
to give this County Council, ap- 
pointed for entirely different purposes, 
the enormous power of controlling the 
whole educationof the county. No doubt 
it would be necessary to follow up this 
Amendment by other Amendments. But 
because he believed that this Amend- 
ment had very fairly and clearly raised 
the principle for which he had already 
contended, he should, if his hon. Friend 
went to a Division, follow him into the 
Lobby. 

Mr. BRYNMOR JONES said, as he 
understood the scheme of the Bill, it 
proposed that certain powers now exer- 
cised by the Education Department 
under the Act of 1870 should be dele- 
gated to the educational authorities. It 
appeared to him that the authority 
representing a small area was not the 
most suitable for the discharge of ad- 
ministrative and departmental functions. 
But when they came to the other duties 
they found things wearing quite a 
different character. Take Clause 2— 
the duties of school attendance com- 
mittees. He should be glad to have a 
larger area even than the county, but 
how then would they constitute their 
school attendance committee? He sug- 
gested the case of Wales. They would 
have to provide smaller bodies than 
County Councils for the local duties. 

Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington- 
shire) said he hai been convinced by 
what had been said of the difficulty 
which surrounded this matter. It was 


quite evident that this Amendment was 
20 
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only put forward as the first of a series; duties would be to frame a scheme and 
of Amendments, which would be conse- | submit it to the Education Department. 
quential one upon the other. It was| Mr. WARNER said it was quite true 


plain that some attempt would be made | that the a ae Act of 1868 
id eatiiiliaien itlatiaiatietet Senate dinineeiiines | contemplate certain educational duties 

- J Y being handed over to county councils, 
education — [ “hear, hear !”]—as re- Those duties had been already handed 
garded their treatment under the Bill. over, inasmuch as county councils had 
If once they could treat the Amendment’ been given the control of technical edu- 
as one dealing with elementary educa-| cation. County councils, however, were 
tion, he felt there were very great ad-| in his opinion, most unsuitable bodies to 
vantages in taking the district council |do school board work, especially school 
in place of the county council. The) attendance work. District councils were 


county council, or the education com-| 


mittee of the county council, was not a 
body which could deal properly with all 
the matters which would devolve upon it. 
Not only was it elected for various pur- 


poses, but it was difficult for its members | 


to be got together. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 


But there were other considerations | 
besides those which had been urged | 
which made him think the Amendment | 


was a useful one. For one thing, it 
would get rid of the whole difficulty as 


regarded the representation of women | 


upon the body which controlled educa- 
tion. Taking everything together— 


taking the fact that the district council 
system was a better representative one | 


than the county council system, that | 
more | 


the district council area was a 
local area, and more calculated to be 


effective for the purpose of enforcing | 
school attendance, and that they would | 


get over the difficulty with regard to the 
representation of women upon these 
committees—he thought a strong case 
had been made out for the Amendment. 


Sin W. HART-DYKE (Kent, Dart- | 


ford) thought the clause was admirably 


drafted, and very properly put faith in| 
the administrative capacity of the men | 
The | 


who now did the county business. 
Local Government Act itself indicated 
that this very duty was to be delegated 
with other duties to the county councils; 
but this Amendment would cast a stigma 
upon the members of those bodies, for it 


would declare it was not possible or easy | 


to find a body of men in each county who 


could undertake the proposed educa-| 


tional duties. It was said a county was 


too large an area for one of the new) 


educational bodies to have.. It was part 
and parcel of the scheme, however, that 


much better able to look after the work 
of a school, or of several schools, than 
county councils, who were not in any 
way representative of the parents. Many 
members being elected simply because 
they were almost the only people who 
‘could attend at the county town and 
give time to the work of the council. 
Besides that, there was a great objection 
to co-opted aldermen. This Amendment 
would give direct representatives direct 
|control over the educational system of 
the future. Under the Amendment 
\there would be real decentralisation, 
which he feared was not the object of 
the Government. He trusted the Gov- 
ernment would reconsider their decision 
in respect to the present proposal. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
| N.W.) asked whether it-was contemplated 
to make any arrangements by which the 
work of the school attendance com- 
| mittees under the Act of 1870 should be 
| performed by those bodies who at present 
performed them. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS supported 
the Amendment because he regarded the 
| county too large for the purpose of local 
supervision and control over elementary 
schools, and too small for the purpose of 
the work of the Education Department. 
| An ideal system in his opinion was that 
|there should be a central education de 
| partment supervising the whole of edv- 
‘cation, that there should be provincial 
education departments in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, and that the country should, 
‘for educational purposes, be divided 

into districts. Demands had been 
made in recent times for the dele- 
/gation of the powers of the Edv 
| cation Department to County Councils. 


the county council should have ramifi-| It was true that some County Councils, 
cations by which they could cover their| while condemning the Bill, had ex- 
whole district ; and one of their first) pressed approval of the proposed transfer 
| 
Mr, R. B. Waldane. 
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of educational powers to them ; but it 
would not be found that before the intro- 
duction of the Bill any County Council 
had asked for such powers to be con- 
ferred on them. It would be infinitely 
better, for many reasons to have District 
Council control than County Council 
over elementary education. 

Sir JOHN GORST said a question 
had been asked as to the intention of 
the Government, in regard to Sub-section 
2 of Clause 2. It had been always 
intended that the powers given to the 
new educational authority could be exer- 
cised by means of delegation ; and if 
that was not clear from the sub-section 
as it stood it would be made clear when 
the sub-section was reached. 

Mr. D. F. GODDARD (Ipswich) 
thought the better course would be to 
postpone the consideration of the clause 
until the powers of the new body were 
known. There was no doubt that if 


they wanted efficient control of elemen- 
tary education they must have a smaller 
area than the county, which was too 
large and cumbersome for such a pur- 
pose. The County Councils had already 
got their hands full of work ; and if they 


were given new duties they could not 
possibly discharge them unless they 
relegated them to some other authority 
over which the people would, perhaps, 
have no control at all. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON said that not 
alone were the County Councils already 
overworked, but, apart from that objec- 
tion, the county, with its scattered 
population, was altogether unsuited as 
an educational area. The members of 
the new authority ought to be in touch 
with the feelings of the people in the 
matter of education, and that was im- 
possible in a large area like the county. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN (Mont- 
gomery) said that if this was a Bill 
dealing with secondary education alone, 
much might be said in favour of county 
areas, They had the experience of 
Wales in regard to the control of second- 
ary education by the County Councils. 
He could assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that in Wales the County Councils 
had already plenty of educational work. 
The Government now proposed to hand 
over the management of elementary 
schools to the County Councils, and 
while he was confident that the County 
Councils would be able to discharge that 
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duty, so far as intelligent ignorance 
went—and that was said to be an im- 
portant consideration in a matter of that 
kind—he did not think they would have 
the time or the energy to do the work 
efficiently. Of course, if the County 
Councils could delegate their educational 
work to the District Committees it 
would be a solution of the difficulty. 
*Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle) said the Durham County 
Council had declined, if they could 
possibly decline—the honour the Bill pro- 
posed to confer on them, he believed by 
27 votes tonine. No County Council had 
token more care of the appropriation of 
the money voted to them for technical 
education than the Durham Council, but 
they did not want to have the charge of 
the elementary schools as well. He 
thought the speeches of the Vice Presi- 
dent were too short—a complaint that 
was not often heard in the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman had not told them 
what the delegation was to be, nor to 
whom it was to be made. A different 
view would be taken of the Amendment 
if it were made plain that the County 
Councils could delegate the charge of the 
elementary schools to the District 
Councils or some other body ; but the 
proposal to hand over the control of the 
elementary schools tothe County Councils 
would, in practice, soon turn out a 
failure. 

Mr. A. H. D. ACLAND (York, 
W.R., Rotherham) said they could not 
take up the position that secondary and 
elementary education naturally went 
together. They thought that for the 
purposes of elementary educatior the 
County Council was the wrong au- 
thority. They thought that the powers 
proposed to be given to the County 
Councils ought not to be given to them 
for the purposes of elementary educa- 
tion ; the authority which was much 
nearer home was certainly the much 
more satisfactory authority. [Cheers. | 
In regard to technical education and 
secondary education the case might be 
different, for this education applied to a 
smaller number of young people ; but as 
far as elementary education went the 
District Council, which was a truly 
representative body, was, in his opinion, 
the proper authority to have charge of 
it. It was perfectly well known that if 
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this power in regard to elementary edu- 
cation were handed over to County 
Councils it would be impossible, in many 
counties, for the members of the Council 
to travel backwards and forwards in 
order to carry on the duties of an educa- 
tional authority. Whatever the delega- 
tion might be the responsibility must 
rest on the educational authority. They 
could not by delegation relieve that body 
of the great responsibility under the 
Bill in reference to elementary education. 
{‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ 

Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid) said the discussion had illustrated 
the difficulties that would be encountered 
in trying to do away with the School 
Boards. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The Vice 
President had not attempted to deny 
that great difficulties would arise through 
the County Councils having to carry out 
the work of elementary education. The 
necessity imposed on members of many 
County Councils of having to travel from 
one part of the county to the other 
involved great expense, and this disad- 
vantage had been complained of again 
and again. The imposition of this edu- 


cational work on the Councils would 
largely 


increase that expense. In 
England County Councils were not often 
representative of the people, and in no 
case were they so representative as the 
District Councils. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’} 
Among other things it was proposed the 
County Councils should do, was the 
work of the Attendance Committees, 
but here he understood the Vice Presi- 
dent to say that when they came to 
Clause 2 he would propose something in 
the nature of delegatory power, whereby 
the County Councils would be relieved 
of the work attaching to those Com- 
mittees. Hitherto, in places where there 
was no School Board, this work had 
been done almost entirely—and, speak- 
ing generally, had been done well—by 
the Boards of Guardians, and it was the 
fact that those bodies 'all over the coun- 
try had petitioned against the work 
being taken from them. Moreover, if 
the work of the School Attendance Com- 
mittees was to be delegated by the 
County Councils to some other body, 
then they would all the more lose the 
principle of representation. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] So far did the desire of the 
Government go to prevent real represen- 
tation, that when they came to Wales, 
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where the County Councils did their 
work well, they, for some reason or 
other, said that in Wales the County 
Council should not be the educational 
authority at all, but that another 
authority would be set up later on in the 
Bill. For tne effective management of 
Elementary Schools, the County Coun- 
cils covered much too large an area, and 
he thought the Government would do 
wisely in the interest of the Bill itself if 
they allowed the management of the 
Elementary Schvols to be placed in the 
hands of these bodies which were directly 
interested in the localities, and upon 
which the parents themselves had a 
voice, namely, the District Councils. 
[‘* Hear, hear !”’ 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Northun- 
berland, Tyneside) said that the District 
Council might not be the very best 
authority for carrying out the objects of 
the Bill, but it was certainly a better 
body for the purpose in question than 
the County Council. In his own county 
he had had the privilege of working on 
the Technical Education Committee of 
the County Council, and that Committee 
was obliged to meet fortnightly in order 
to do its work properly. 1t was obvious 
that there must be great difficulty in 
getting members to attend Committees 
from all parts of the county. Already 
the County Councils had their hands 
full, and if this additional work was 
placed upon them, he was quite satisfied 
that it could not be properly done. The 
matter had been discussed among the 
County Councils, and there was a general 
objection against this educational work 
being imposed upon them. 

*Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) 
said the objection which had been urged 
against placing elementary education 
in the hands of District Councils, 
namely, that the area was too small, was 
rather in favour of the work being placed 
on those bodies than otherwise. Whether 
that were so or not, there was no over- 
coming the fact that if this smaller area 
were adopted, the educational work 
would be under the immediate control of 
the parents, who would, therefore, feel a 
greater interest in it. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’} 
With regard to school attendance, he was 
perfectly certain that District Councils 
would be more effective bodies than the 
County Councils to superintend that 
part of the work. The labours of the 
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County Councils were already very 
heavy, and were likely to still further 
increase, and for that reason alone he 
thought the District Councils would be 
the better bodies to undertake the man- 
agement of elementary education, espe- 
cially as they had more time at their 
disposal. 

Mr. HENRY BROADHURST 
(Leicester) said he should support the 
Amendment. As one who had had con- 
siderable experience of both County and 
District Councils, he had no _ hesitation 
in saying that most of the County Coun- 
cils, especially in agricultural counties, 
had quite sufficient work to do at the 
present time, and that in these cireum- 
stances to impose upon them the 
additional work in reference to elemen- 
tary education would be most unwise. 
He supported the Amendment, also, 
because the District Councils were more 
representative, and because it was im- 
possible, especially in large agricultural 
counties, for anyone to become a mem- 
ber of these Councils unless he was a 
person of considerable means. What 


was wanted was that the parents of the 
children should have some controlling 


voice in elementary education work, 
which they could not have in the County 
Councils. Reference had been made to 
the amount of travelling expenses which 
members of many County Councils had 
to incur in carrying out their duties. 
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were held on the market day, and he 
had seen the greatest difficulty in 
adequately discharging the business of 
the day in order to enable the members 
to attend to their other duties in the 
town. If they added to all this the 
further question of education, it would 
raise difficulties of the most serious kind, 
all sorts of party prejudice and passions, 
and they would, by throwing in this 
apple of discord, place education in 
jeopardy, and in some cases destroy 
these Councils for the good work they 
had hitherto done. He supported the 
Amendment, because of the two the 
District Council was much more pre- 
ferable for the work to be done than 
the County Council. 

*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
thought it was necessary, after what had 
been said about County Councils, that 
someone who had an acquaintance with 
the majority of County Councils, as 
represented by the County Councils 
Association, should say a few words. It 
was quite true, as had been stated, that 
one or two County Councils had signified 
their unwillingness to undertake that 
portion of the duties assigned to them 
under the Bill that related to elementary 
education. He was not aware that any 
County Council had signified its unwilling- 
ness toundertake the duties which had rela- 
tion to secondary education. He thought 
it would be little short of an absurdity 





If, when the Act establishing County | if, by putting in District Councils in this 
Councils was passed, the travelling ex-/| clause, they were to give to District 
penses of members had been provided | Councils for the first time duties with 
for, there might have been a better! regard to higher education, and thereby, 
system of representation of the people of necessity, take away from the County 
provided on these bodies, but the Act! Councils the duties they had so well per- 
was now the law, and therefore the point ‘formed for the last five years in respect 


could not at present be dealt with. The 
moment that this work was relegated to 
County Councils he feared it would 
create divisions of 
nature, lead to much acrimony, and do 
much to destroy their effectiveness for 
the good county work they were now 
able to do successfully, and with profit 
and advantage to the people. As 
between County Councils and District 
Councils there was an advantage in 
handing over education to the District 


Council, because the people were more | 


closely in contact with the wants and 
requirements of the district. In or- 
dinary agricultural districts, the Council 
meetings and chief Committee meetings 


the most serious | 


of a greater portion of secondary educa- 
tion. Although hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site might find it convenient, for the 
purposes of this discussion, to separate 
the two subjects of elementary and 
higher education, he would remind the 
Committee that they were not separated 
in this clause, and if they were to decide 
that the District Council should be what 
the Government had called the para- 
mount educational authority, they 
would be dealing a very severe blow to 
the interests of higher education. He 
did not think that hon. Gentlemen who 
| were at all conversant with local govern- 
|ment would contend that, if there was 
| to be any devolution on a _ local 
i 
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authority from the Education Depart- 
ment, that devolution ought to be on a| 
smaller body than was represented in the | 
County Council. The Secondary Edu-| 
cation Commission did not altogether | 
exclude the questions that might arise | 
with regard to elementary education, 
because they expressly proposed to give | 
to the secondary authority the super- | 
vision of all evening schools which were 
at present recognised as a branch of | 
elementary education. If they had any 
doubt in the matter at all, their doubt 
was entirely as to whether it was not 
advantageous, from the point of view of 
education, to combine some of these 
county authorities together. He knew 
that many County Councils had very | 
serious misgivings, at least, as to 
whether they could carry out the school 
attendance branch of their duties, and 
he had put Amendments down, when 
they came to the sub-section, to limit the 
duties of County Councils to the super- 
vision of school attendance and fixing of 
the standard of exemption. It was said 
that County Councils were unsuitable 
bodies to intrust with the local manage- | 
ment of Elementary Schools. But the 
Bill did not propose to do that. The tenth 


clause obliged them to delegate the local 
management of every school which might 


come under their control. It was only 
genera] powers of supervision and juris- 
diction which it was proposed to give 
to County Councils, and he thought the 
Committee would be making a great 
mistake if they substituted for that 
authority, certainly none too large for 
the supervision of education, an autho- 
rity like the District Council, who would 
not perform the duties in respect of the 
higher branches of education or the 
supervision of elementary education with 
such efficiency as they could be per- 
formed by the County Councils. 

Eart COMPTON (York, W.R., 
Barnsley) said the hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken had set them all right, 
but he had overlooked the speeches 
which had been made on that side of the | 
House, and especially the speech of the | 
hon. Member who introduced the! 
Amendment, and who made it perfectly 
clear that the alteration of District for | 
County Council was only to affect the! 
elementary authorities. He should like | 
to state that the County Council of the | 
West Riding had passed, irrespective of 
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| party, one resolution approving of the 


Bil) so far as concerned the provisions 
with respect to the control and super- 
vision of technical and secondary educa- 
tion, and asecond resolution stating that 
they did not approve of the proposal to 
transfer to County Councils the duties 
associated with the administration and 
supervision of the Elementary Education 
Act. He could not but comment upon 
the extraordinary silence of the Vice 
President. He had refused this Amend- 
ment, and had told them that at some 
future period he was going to introduce 


'a delegation for the—— 


Sir J. GORST said that what he said 
was that it was the intention of the 
Government that the powers given under 
the clause constituting the education 
authority should be exercised by delega- 
tion, and that if it was not quite clear, 
if there was any doubt about it, when 
they came to the clause he would con- 
sider any Amendments with the object 
of making the intention of the Govern- 
ment clear. 

Earn COMPTON: A __ delegation 
clause which affects school attendance. 

Sir J. GORST: Only the atten- 
dance. 

Earn COMPTON : So that what it 
comes to is that the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposes at some period or other to 
delegate something to some authority or 
other which he does not indicate. 

Sir J. GORST: That is not a fair 
representation of what happened, What 
happened was this: a question was 


|asked me upon the intentions of the 


Gevernment with reference to a future 
clause which I had grave doubts as to 
whether I should be in order in discussing. 
I got up and gave an answer, and it is 


‘not fair of the noble Lord to represent 


that as the only answer I have given. 
Eart COMPTON had no wish to be 

unfair to the right hon. Gentleman, 

whose explanation he accepted. But he 


jhad refused to substitute the District 


for the County Councils, and had given 
no reason whatever for such refusal. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
enlighten them a little bit as to why he 
would not accept the District Council, 
after all the speeches that had been 
made, instead of County Council. The 
District Council was, in his opinion, a 
much better body than the County 
Council for this purpose. 
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Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH (Anglesey) 
thought there would be a practical agree- 
ment that with regard to elementary 
education the District Councils were the 
better body and for secondary educa- 
tion the County Councils. For elemen- 
tary education it was obvious there 
must be a body conversant with the 
local facts of the village for which that 
education was required. Could anyone 
contend that the County Council for 
a large rural area was competent 
to deal with elementary education for 
an outlying district? With regard to 
secondary. education, when there were 
perhaps only three or four or five 
secondary schools in a county, surely in 
that case the County Council was the 
better body to look after the matter. 
Under these circumstances he would 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he could not make some con- 
cession on these lines: that the County 
Council should look after secondary 
education, and that with regard to ele- 
mentary education the matter should 
not be relegated to a central body which 
had already too much to do, but should 
be relegated to a local body that was 


in touch with the needs of the locality, 
and better able to perform the business. 


*¥Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
served that two main objections were 
urged against the Bill as it now stood. 


The first was that the County Councils, | 


or many of them, were unwilling to take 
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elective. The promoters of this Measure 
attached great importance to the principle 
of devolution. In order successfully to 
carry out that principle two things ap- 
peared to him to be needful. First of 
all, they must have local interest in the 
bodies on whom they proposed to confer 
these powers, and in the next place they 
must have confidence reposed in those 
bodies. It seemed to him they were far 
more likely to have those two things in 
the case of the District Council than 
they were in the case of the County 
Council ; which was a far off body, which 
did not fully represent the people, and 
which in many parts of the country had 
not secured the confidence of the electors. 

*Mr. ERNEST GRAY had no par- 
ticular affection for the scheme laid down 
in the Bill, but to adopt the Amendment 
would rob the Measure of what worth it 
had in his opinion. He most strenuously 
opposed the delegation of the powers of 
the Education Department to an autho- 
rity less competent, and covering a 
smaller area than that of the County 
Council. One of the most objectionable 
features in the present system of educa- 
tion had been the administration of small 
School Boards, yet the Amendment 
before the Committee suggested that 
these evils should be stereotyped by 
setting up the District Council as the 
authority. During the Second Reading 
Debates they heard a good deal from the 
other side as to the objection of School 


upon themselves the responsibility im-| Boards to some supervising authority 
posed upon them by this clause, and the|such as the County Council. But the 
second was that they would find the | proposal now was not to put the County 
greatest difficulty in doing the work,|Council as the authority, but to make 
because of the extent of the areas with;the smaller authority with less power 
which they would have to deal. There | the controlling authority over the School 
was another difficulty. One strong ground | Boards. If the Government had ventured 
of objection to the Measureas it at present | to propose such a thing every supporter of 
stood was that it was proposed to confer | the School Boards throughout the country 
large powers on a body that was to a| would have risen in arms against them 
large extent non-elective, and which, in| for having suggested such an absurdity 
so far as it was elective, was not clentive |a that the District Councils should be 
for the purposes of this Bill. The pro-| the supervising authority over the School 
posal to confer these powers on District | Board, instead of the County Council. 
Councils, toa certain extent, met that| Every lover of education would agree it 


objection, because District Councils were 
wholly elective. Many on that side 
would’ prefer that the education 
authority should be not merely an 
elective authority, but one elected ad hoe. 
If they could not, however, attain that, 
the next best thing was to give the 


power to a body which was wholly 





was essential that one and the same 
authority should have control over 
primary and secondary education. Had 
not there been great waste of money and 
effort by a number of existing authori- 
ties having control over education, and 
was it not desirable, now that the op- 
portunity offered, that one authority 
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should have the control over both pri-| 
mary and secondary education? Yet'! 
the proposal now before them was to have 
the District Council for primary educa- 
tion to supervise the School Boards, and 
that the County Council should be the 
authority for secondary education. He 
felt it was desirable also, in the interests 
of the ratepayers, that the cost should 
be spread over the widest possible area. 
There would be power given to the new 
authority to incur certain expenditure, 
and it was most essential, in the interests 
of the ratepayers, that the cost should 
be equally distributed over the widest 
possible area. He largely preferred the 
County Council area to the District 
Council area, and he, therefore, opposed 
the Amendment. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) re- 
marked that the Bill and the clause they 
were now discussing were practically 
based upon the theory that the centra- 
lised State authority had become over- 
worked, beaurocratic, and complex in 
every one of its operations, and to get 
over that difficulty they were to devolve 
certain work from the central authority 
to the County Counci]. They (the Op- 
position) asked that the Government 
should go a bit further, and if they were 
going to interfere with the Schoo] Board 
system at all, they had better get over 
the difficulty suggested by the hon. 
Member for North-West Ham, not by 
sneering at District Councils, not by) 
intensifying the work of the County 
Councils, but by following the excellent | 
example of Scotland, and if the centra-| 
lised State authority could not deal with | 
education, then ‘‘ devolute’’ in fact and | 
reality by establishing an elected School | 
Board in every parish, against which | 
none of the arguments could be directed 
that had been directed either against the | 
County or District Council. He was 
surprised at the hon. Member who had | 
last spoken identifying himself with | 
anything which would detract from the | 
interest that parents, and especially elec- | 
tors would have in the local education | 
authority as to the education of their 
children. He was under the impression 
that in the rural localities which re- 
quired education the most, they would 
get it the least if centralised County 
Councils, swelled up with squires, far- 
mers, and local magnates had either the 
distribution of the fund or the adminis- 
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tration and the determination of the cur- 
riculum. He was positively convinced 
of this, that if the hon. Member for 
North-West Ham had been consistent in 
his proposition, he ought to have put 
down an Amendment on the Paper to 
have a School Board in every parish, 
and where the parishes were small, a 
group of four or five could have a 
School Board amongst them. The hon. 
Member had urged as a reason why the 
District Councils should not have con- 
trol over elementary education, that 
there had been a large waste of public 
money, a large dissipation of energy, 
and much overlapping, due to the fact 
that so many authorities had dealt with 
education. That was perfectly true, but 
what was the reason? The reason of 
it was the instinctive distrust on the 
part of the framers of the Bill, and the 
hands behind it, of their educational 
system ; the reason was because every 
School Board had, unfortunately, been 
made a clerical cock-pit for ecclesiastics 
to wrangle over fundamental differences, 
That was partly why the Bill was intro- 
duced. He ventured to say if the 
County Councils, over-worked as they 
were, had control of education in local 
centres, that would be much _ better 
catered for by local School Boards, and 
in their absence, by grouped District 
Councils. Such districts would practi- 
cally get very little of that education 
which, under either a District Council 
representative School Board, they 
would get much better than would be 
given them under this Bill. He objected 
to this clause because it proposed to give 
the control of education to the County 
Councils, simply because they were 
County Councils. The area of County 
Council jurisdiction might be well fitted 
for the control of roads, bridges, drains, 
and tramways, but it certainly was not 
fitted for the control of education. He 
intended to emphasise this point because 
the principle, or rather the want of prin- 
ciple, was at the bottom of hundreds of 
Amendments to this Bill that had been 
placed upon the Paper, and he intended 
to lay his objections to the proposals of 
the clause before the Committee, not- 
withstanding the impatience of those few 
hon. Gentlemen who did not like School 
Boards. There was but little, if any, de- 
mand on the part of County Councils to 
any share in the control of elementary 
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education, and it would not be long| considering the case of the aggrieved 
before they would protest against these | parent. It was impossible for the County 
extra duties being imposed upon them. | Council to be in close touch with the 
The duties arising out of the control of | latter. There was another point to 
education were precisely those which the| which he desired to call attention. 
County Councils could not properly dis- | Unfortunately, the County Councils had 
charge, because they ought to be dis- become political in their character, and 
charged by a local body. Ideally, edu- it would be most disastrous if education 
cation ought to be carried out by the were to be mixed up with politics as well 
fathers and mothers of the children, and|as with religion. In his opinion the 
if they could not discharge the duties of | proposal in this clause to transfer this 
their position, those duties ought to be | | authority to the County Council was an 





discharged by the next best persons— | 
namely, their neighbours and friends, or, 
more properly speaking, by the localities 
who know the characters and idiosyncra- | 
cies of the children. That, at all events, | 
was his view of the matter. He was | 
judging by his own experience. If hon. 
Members opposite did not have good | 
fathers and mothers that was their mis- | 
fortune—he did. Failing the ideal edu- 
cational 
not necessary to go higher up than the 





local community in which the children | 


were situated. 
School Board, 
higher up than the District Councils. 
The right hon. 
studiously brief in his explanation of this 
clause. It was quite possible that in a 


Therefore, failing the 


small county like Rutland, the County | 


Council might be intrusted with the 
control of certain branches of education, 
but it would be impossible in the cases | 
of large counties such as Lancashire, 
Yorkshire and Norfolk, the County 
Councils of which were already over- | 
worked. They had been told by the | 
right hon. Gentleman that he desired to 
put himself in accord with the criticisms | 


which had been passed upon the pro- | 


posals in the Bill by hon. Members on | 
the Opposition side of the House, but in | 
that case he wished to point out to the 
right hon. Gentleman how absurd it was 
to attempt to transfer to the County 
Councils the work of the School Boards. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
he desired that school attendance should 
be placed under the control of the School 
Attendance Committees. But the duty 
in connection with school attendance 
was not the only one that required 
minute daily investigation on the part of 
some local body. There was the duty 
of the supervision of the sanitary condi- 
tion of the school buildings, of seeing 
that the staff did not go wrong, and of 


they ought not to go) 


Gentleman had _ been | 


ingenious device on the part of the pro- 
| moters of the Bill for keeping all share 
|in the control of education out of the 
hands of the poor man. He was glad to 
say that at the present time there were 
in this country some 500 or 600 working 
'men who had been elected to serve upon 
|the School Boards, especially in the 
‘smaller towns and in the rural districts. 
If the powers of the School Boards were 
| transferred to the County Councils, upon 
which the working men were not repre 
sented, the confidence of the working 
/men in our educational system would be 
permanently destroyed. It would have 
| been better, in his opinion, if this clause 
had been withdrawn for a time in order 
that the Government might have had an 
opportunity of reconsidering it. The 
right hon. Gentleman had told them that 
| whereas at present the numbers of edu- 
| cational authorities in the country was 
|123, if the powers in question were to 
ibe transferred to the District Councils, 
that number would be _ increased re 
1,000, a number which he characterised 
as being unnecessary and superfluous. 
| But why was it that Scotland pro- 
duced the best artisans, how was it that 
our best captains of industry came from 
that country, and why was it that so 
|many Scotchmen occupied seats upon 
| both the front Benches in that House ? 
It was because Scotland had had thou- 
sands of School Boards during the last 
two centuries, and that the education 
given was not interfered with by ecclesi- 
astical bigots as was the case in London. 

In Scotland they had believed in the 
parish authority as the local educational 
authority. Next to Germany Scotland 
had one of the best educational systems 
in the world. The transference of the’ 
control of education to the County Coun- 
cils meant the centralisation of the 
power and the destruction of local edu- 
| cation in the best sense of the term. He 
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should, therefore, vote against the pro- | 
posal in the clause, not only once, but | 
often. 

*Strr JOHN LUBBOCK ' (London | 
University) said that the hon. Gentleman | 
who had just sat down overlooked the | 
fact that under Clause 10 the County | 
Councils could delegate the management | 
of schools to the local authorities. On 
the other hand the proposal was quite | 
inconsistent with the 3rd Clause. He 
hoped that the Committee would support 
the Bill as it stood. 

*Sir JOSEPH PEASE said that if 
they omitted the word ‘‘county’’ it 
would be open to the Vice President of 
the Council to say that there should be 
some other local body which they were 
all pressing for so much to attend to 
elementary education. He for one was 
not wedded very much to District Coun- 
cils. He had taken it as the only alter- 
native they had at this moment. He 
asked the Vice President whether he 
would allow the delegation of control 
over elementary education to some locally- 
elected body. If School Boards were to. 
dwindle away under the Bill—{cries of 
‘*No !’’|—the parents of the children 
should constitute by election the bodies 
to have charge of the elementary schools, 
as the School Boards had now toa certain 
extent. But how much power and what 
authority would the Vice President dele- | 
gate away from the County Council ? 

Sir J. GORST replied that his objec- 
tion to the Amendment was stated when 
the Amendment was moved. By that 
objection he stood. He had nothing to 
add. Those who were not in the House | 
at the time he stated it would read it in 
the newspapers to-morrow morning. 
[Opposition eries of “‘Oh!’’] In 
answer to the hon. Baronet who had 
just spoken, the county authority was | 
not created for the purpose of carrying | 
out the details of elementary education, | 
which would be carried out by School | 
Boards and Voluntary School managers, | 
the county authority exercising a general | 
supervision over it. If the Committee 
were not willing to give delegated powers 
to the County Council, he had no other 
body to which he wished to delegate 
them. He thought the County Council 
was the proper body. The Bill explained 
the nature of the authority to be given 
to it. That authoirity would be amply 
discussed in detail. The Government 
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were open to any modification or amend- 
ment that the wisdom of the Committee 
might determine upon, but the County 
Council was the authority the Govern- 
ment would ask the Committee to assent 
to, and it was the only authority they 
proposed. : 


Question put: ‘That the word 
‘county’ stand part of the clause.”’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 298 ; 
Noes, 125.—( Division List, No. 235.) 


*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
8.) moved after the word ‘ council” to 
insert the words “and every council of 
a municipal borough.” He said _ his 
Amendment raised an important ques- 
tion, in which there was much in- 
terest and also much feeling; and _ its 
effect was to substitute for county 
boroughs, ¢.¢., boroughs having a popu- 
lation of 50,000 and upwards, the whole, 
or at least most, of the boroughs as local 
education authorities. He did not move 
it in a spirit hostile to the Bill, the 
municipal principles of which he heartily 
approved, and he had, in fact, long before 
the Bill was heard of, given evidence 
before the Royal Commission — on 
Secondary Education in favour of mak- 
ing the municipalities, acting through 
statutorily independent Committees, 
the local education authorities, and 
the present clause entirely commended 
itself to the corporations. He assured 
himself of the sympatheti+ consideration 
of the Vice President, and he would, of 
course, listen to any suggestion in favour 
of the non-county boroughs, and, on the 
other hand, he might assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that the Municipal 
Corporations’ Association, consisting 
of both county and _ non - county 
boroughs, which had fully discussed 
this subject, and knew well the circum- 
stances of all the towns, were unanimous 
in regarding the distinction made 
between the two classes of boroughs as 
wrong in principle and one which it was 
meant to attack and destroy, if possible. 
The Bill was based on the localisation of 
education as its central principle. Why, 
then, limit this decentralisation by 4 
population line and one which was 
purely arbitrary? That it was so was 
shown by the fact that in the Local 
Government Bill of 1888, the line first 
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drawn between county and non-county 
boroughs was double what was _ ulti- 
mately passed, for it was proposed to 
fix it at 100,000, but it was reduced to 
50,000 ; and even then it was neither 
uniformly nor universally applied, for 
several towns with less than 50,000 
inhabitants, e.y., Canterbury, Chester, 
Exeter, Lincoln and Worcester, were 
made County Councils (upon the practi- 
cally obsolete pretext that they were 
counties in themselves), and they would, 
therefore, under the Bill, be education 
authorities. Now who could consistently 
vindicate this fact—that Canterbury with 
93,000 and Chester with 37,000 popula- 
tions, would be so, while two towns most 
notable educationally, namely, Chelten- 
ham with 47,500 and its great schools 
for both boys and girls, and Cambridge 
with 37,000 would be the reverse? 
Moreover, inroads had been made in the 
county-borough clause of the Local 
Government Act of 1888 in many 
directions, and to-night he meant to try 
to finally breach it. Not one but 
several population lines had been drawn 
—ey., While in the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act of 1882 the limit in new 


boroughs for a separate police system 
was 20,000, in the Act of 1888 the 
standard of even old ones was reduced to 
10,000, for police and for the appoint- 


ment of coroners, analysts, etc. Again, 
in the transfer of local powers by other 
Bills, he himself had obtained several 
concessions, while in the Light Railways 
Bill now before the House, the line of 
power for construction and working was 
drawn at 10,000 inhabitants. And, 
from the first enactment of the 
county - borough line at 50,000, it 
had been a source of friction between 
Town and County Councils, of con- 
stant irritation and ill-feeling, and of 
detriment to the interests of both, and, 
if this feeling were to be aggravated by the 
present Bill it would be a great disad- 
vantage to the cause of education which 
no one had more at heart, for both in- 
dividual and national and material and 
commercial reasons, than himself. The 
true distinction between town and 
county lay in the difference between 
borough life and organisation, in the long 
continuity of municipal experience in the 
former, in the fact that the towns were 
centres of thought and action as com- 
pared with the placidity of rural existence, 
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in the variety of civic conditions, 
—all of which were the bases of the 
autonomy of the boroughs, 
gained it by conflict and 
which retained it under 
Municipal Act, and which 
firmed to them, 


which 
sacrifice,’ 
the first 
was con- 
and each of them, 
as of right under the Municipal 
Act of 1882. It was all this, not com- 
parative population, which logically was 
only an accident and not of the essence 
of the problem, which really explained 
the migration of the labourers into the 
towns, just as it was centuries of experi- 
ence in local government and of historical 
traditions which made the boroughs the 
precedent and example for the extension 
of local self-government to the counties, 
and it was not to be expected that 
borough councils would now submit to 
the predominance of other bodies, which 
were the creations comparatively of only 
yesterday. The boroughs, moreover, 
were competent, and the best judges of 
their own local interests and wants, and 
he asked could such a County Council as 
that for the West Riding, sitting at 
such an agricultural centre as Wakefield, 
and composed very largely of rural mem- 
bers, know better than Keighley, where 
he knew by personal experience such 
splendid facilities for technical and other 
secondary education had been established 
by local initiative andefforts ; or Batley or 
Dewsbury themselves, what were theirown 
educational and industrial requirements, 
and how they would be best and most 
efficiently supplied? Why, then, had 
the Government thus tried to differentiate 
the non-county from the county boroughs? 
Was it because the number of the edu- 
cation authorities would otherwise be 
unduly increased ; and, if so, did they not 
overlook the facts that the problem only 
became one of more _ organisation, 
that the Local Government Board dealt 
successfully with an infinitely greater 
number of local areas, and_ that 
variety and elasticity were two of the 
things which ought to be chiefly kept in 
view in any educational system? Or, 
was it that the boroughs were to be kept 
chained to the counties in order to help 
to pull rural education out of the slough 
into which it had been permitted to fall, 
to the great prejudice of the agricultural 
industry in this country as compared 
with others, such as Denmark, which 
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were our great competitors, the compe- 
tition being based on better primary and 
secondary education, and upon a wider 
knowledge of the application of science 
and co-operation to agriculture? If so, 
while he most heartily sympathised with 
every effort to improve rural education, 
which was one object of this Bill, he 
protested against the unjust prejudice to 
boroughs, which, having regard to their 
position and opportunities, ought rather 
to be the educational, as they were the 
intellectual, centres of the less advanced 
rural districts which surrounded them. 
And the House was not without actual 
experience for its guidance. The 
boroughs, so far from being open to 
distrust, had already done great educa- 
tional work, and done it well. Under 
the Technical Instruction and Customs’ 
and Excise Acts, none of them, except 
one in an exceptional position, where 
other resources largely existed, had used 
their windfall from whiskey to relieve 
the rates instead of devoting it to 
secondary education. Nottingham— 
perhaps our best example of municipal 
education, though one which was vastly 
eclipsed by foreign competing centres, 
as by Strasbourg, where, since the war 
of 1870 a College eight times as large as 
that at Nottingham had been built ata 
cost of over half a million, and with an 
endowment of nearly a hundred thousand 
a year,—not only showed what our muni- 
cipalities could and would do, but by its 
example had stirred the spirits of towns 
which were much smaller than itself, 
which had shown by their work that 
there was no real instruction between 
county and non-county boroughs based 
merely on the test of population, and 
which had grown, and would grow, in 
educational enterprise. Thus, in Lanca- 
shire, while the county boroughs had raised, 
by direct rating, for educational purposes, 
£8,000 per annum, the non-county 
boroughs, with a less population, had 
collected £10,000. He showed in detail 
from the cases of Colchester (where 
marine biological work was being done), 
Doncaster, Faversham, Nelson, Chester- 
field and Dover, what excellent educa- 
tional work had been done by non-county 
boroughs, and also cited the exemplary 
case of Worcester, which, though techni- 
cally a county borough, had less than 
50,000 inhabitants, and was therefore 
available as an example of what the 
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smaller boroughs had done for public ip. 
struction ; and he pointed out that ip 
their co-ordination and grading of schools, 
in their practical work and industrial 
training, and in the improvement of the 
qualifications and remuneration of 
teachers—and if we wanted to make our 
teaching good we mustelevate our teachers 
—the very lines of the present Bill had 
been anticipated by some of these and 
other comparatively small towns. For 
instance, Luton, a borough of some 
30,000 inhabitants, presented the very 
best instance of the value and success of 
technical education. It had lost its 
trade—the straw plait and hat industry, 
a bye-trade of depressed agriculture— 
owing to the competition of Switzerland 
and Italy. With great difficulty, owing 
to the defects of primary instruction, 
the people were convinced by the Cor. 
poration that the remedy lay in technical 
and scientific knowledge and in the 
adoption of the best and newest methods 
and processes of manufacture. This was 
effected, and now Luton was exporting 
to Germany hats made in England, 
while the wages of its workpeople had 
been increased by 100 per cent. Why 
and how? Because of local knowledge 
of its own wants ; and was all this local 
work to be endangered, and _ perhaps 
strangled, by administration from a 
distant county town, and by the County 
instead of a Town Council, which could 
have no special knowledge of the varying 
conditions of the boroughs scattered 
throughout the county ? Unfortunately, 
too, the boroughs had other, and _ not 
encouraging, experience of County 
Council administration, and this led 
them to resist further absorption and 
merger in the counties. There had 
been financial friction ever since the Act 
of 1888, and this must not be increased. 
Let them look at the County Council 
administration of the Technical Instrue- 
tion and Customs’ Acts. He was told 
that some Councils, like that of Ken, 
had established its own county agri- 
cultural school, in which Dover had no 
real interest, and had deducted part of 
Dover's proportion of the technical in- 
struction grant in order to help to pay 
for it. Lancashire was also said to have 
set up its own schools, and paid only the 
balance of the grant to Wigan and other 
boroughs, after deducting a proportion of 
it for the support of the County schools. 
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Other Councils, with doubtful legality, | counties were anxious to combine. One 
had annexed conditions to the payment |hundred and twenty-eight being the 
of the grant, such as that of their levy- | maximum number of independent educa- 
ing the penny rate ; while some boroughs tional authorities under the Bill, the 
had never got the grant at all, though | effect of accepting the Amendment would 
they had done their educational duty | be to add to that number 241 more 
and borne the cost and burden of it. | authorities of the kind. But they would 
Was the House going to aggravate this|not be able to stop there, for populous 
by the present proposal, and by depriv-| urban districts would claim to be treated 


ing, under Clause 3 of the Bill, boroughs 
which had done such excellent public 
work of their existing right to deal 
directly with the Education Department, 
and by sinking them in the counties, 
instead, rather, of giving them directly 
their own share of the technical education 
grant and the control and administration 
of it? Verily, with such a Bill, their last 
state would be worse than the first. 
Therefore, he moved his Amendment to 
improve and carry out the very principle 
of the Bill, the localisation of public edu- 
cation; he sought to utilise, for public in- 
struction, the experience and enterprise 
of the boroughs, and to maintain their 
desire for autonomy ; and the results of 
their action in the past gave the House 
and the nation the fullest assurance that 
confidence might safely be reposed in their 


due administration of what was a great 


educational trust. [Cheers. | 

Sir J. GORST assured the hon. Mem- 
ber that the Government was quite con- 
scious of the excellent educational work 
done by the municipal boroughs. They 
were also most anxious to preserve 
municipal independence and he thought 
the clauses of the Bill supplied ample 
evidence of the care which they had 
taken to preserve it. He could not, 
however, accept the present Amendment, 
because it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to make every municipal borough 
an independent educational authority. 
The chief difficulty in the way of the 
acceptance of the proposal arose from the 
enormous number of independent educa- 
tional authorities which would be created. 
Under the Bill as it stood there would 
be 128 authorities of the kind. He 
thought that number already too large, 
and hoped that it would be reduced by 
the exercise of the power of combination. 
The Chairman of the Lancashire County 
Council had told him that the Council 
had great hopes that the smaller county 
boroughs would throw in their lot with 
the county authorities. He had heard, 
also, that a great many of the Welsh 





like municipal boroughs, and he calcu- 
lated that at least 49 of these districts 
would have to be added to the number. 
The total number of separate authorities 
with whom the Education Department 
would have to deal would then be 418. 
This increase of number constituted one 
of his objections to the Amendment. 
His second objection had been well 
stated by the Secondary Education Com- 
mission, who decided that the only area 
which they could recommend was the 
area of counties and county boroughs. 
He would not repeat the arguments 
which had led the Commissioners to that 
conclusion, and which were fully set out 
in their report. Another reason that 
induced him to prefer the plan adopted 
in the Bill was that local taxation ac- 
counts had been given to the County 
Councils, and that a great deal had 
already been done with the money. 
Technical Instruction Committees had 
been formed, schools had been built, 
teachers engaged, and engagements 
entered into, and if these additional 
educational authorities were set up now 
confusion would ensue. A good many 
of the non-county boroughs and urban 
sanitary districts were, no doubt, large 
enough to be efficient educational centres, 
but a great many of them were not large 
enough. Ifthe Committee took all those 
centres of activity out of the county to 
which they belonged, they deprived the 
county population of their natural 
leaders in education. He agreed that 
no part of our educational system more 
required reform and progress than the 
education of our country districts, but he 
would have poor hopes of improving the 
education of those districts if they were 
to cut out of the county all the towns in 
which there was this municipal life. 
Those reasons made it impossible for the 
Government at the present time to 
accept the Amendment. 

*Mr. MARK OLDROYD (Dewsbury) 
acknowledged the recognition which the 
right hon. Gentleman had made of the 
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active work which had been done by the 
non-county boroughs in their different 
areas, but his speech did not lead them 
to expect that anything would be con- 
ceded to those making the demands re- 
presented in this Amendment. The right 
hon. Gentleman objected to increase the 
number of educational authorities, and 


Education 


hoped that some of the County Councils | 


would amalgamate for the purpose of 
constituting themselves into one instead 
of several educational authorities. That, 
however, seemed to be rather inconsis- 
tent with other provisions of the Bill, 
which made arrangements for the sub- 
division of the larger counties like Lan- 
cashire and the West Riding of York- 
shire, in order to facilitate their work. 
If the desire of the right hon. Gentle- 
man were carried out, and they were to 
have fewer educational authorities than 
128, he thought it was a pity they had 
moved in this direction at all, and had 
deviated from the principle of the last 
25 years, when the one central authority 
had the full control of educational work, 
and was responsible for seeing that there 
was no section of the country in which 
educational work was being neglected. 


Personally, he should like to have seen | 


this clause postponed, but in any case, he | 
thought it would have been better if| 
the Committee had adhered to the prac- | 
tical rule hitherto in force, and had not | 
made any devolution from the central 


educational authority. Now that they 


were to have devolution, it seemed to| 


him to be utterly inconsistent with any 
proper and rightful 
local government, that 
forthwith tread under foot and _ over- 
ride those municipal boroughs 
whose interest this Amendment was 
proposed. 


this work of education should be 
referred to these boroughs, in the in- 
terests of their own local government. 


They felt it to be a marked disrespect | 


and a disparagement that they should 
be entrusted with all the other functions 
of local government, and then be told, 
after so much experience, that they were 
unequal to the work of carrying out edu- 


cation, and that the County Councils were | 


to be put over their heads. If there 
was to be any devolution, he thought 
that no one could neglect the claim of 
the non-county boroughs. He appealed 
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The County Boroughs As- | 


sociation had expressed a desire that 
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(to the Leader of the House. In the 
course of the Debate on the First Read. 
ing, the right hon. Gentleman, by an 
| interjection, acknowledged that he was 
in favour of municipalising educa- 
tion. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’ from the First 
Lorp of the Treasury.|] Here was 
an opportunity for the right hon. Gentle. 
man to apply the principle he favoured, 
‘If the very small boroughs could 
not be allowed this privilege, why not 
adopt the suggestion of applying 
some limit of population to the 
| boroughs and urban sanitary authori- 
ties? By that means an opportunity 
/would be given to those communities 
which were centralised and had a strong 
and marked individuality of furthering 
| their own educational interests. A great 
many of the smaller non-county boroughs 
| were centres of a particular industry. 
|There were textile centres in the 
| West Riding of Yorkshire, and at 
such places as Kidderminster, where 
'technical work was carried on dis- 
distinct from anything else in the same 
}county. Those centres of population 
| had a knowledge of their requirements, 
both as to elementary and_ secondary 
education, which no other locality, how- 
ever near, could possibly possess. One 
difficulty was that if they were united 
with the counties, and had to take their 
position on the County Councils as 
isolated boroughs, and sat on the Coun- 
cils with the representatives of rural 
areas, they might make what representa- 
| tions they chose as to their necessities, 
but they would never be able to make 
the rural representatives sympathise with 
their position. He pointed out that 
under the Technical Instruction Act 
| provision was made that County Councils 
should have power to distribute to the 
non-county boroughs the proportion of 
|the money received from the Central 
Fund, in proportion to their rateable 
value. That was a permissive provision, 
and all that was necessary was to make 
that which was now permissive compul- 
sory, so that by the alteration of a single 
word in the very clause which the right 
hon, Gentleman was proposing to repeal, 
the non-county boroughs would receive 
the fair share of the money which ought 
to fall to them. He believed the exelu- 
sion of these powers from the non- 
county boroughs would be taken by them 
|very seriously. There was amongst 
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those boroughs the very strongest senti- 
ment on this point. They felt that their 
honour and dignity were at stake if they 
allowed themselves quietly to acquiesce 
in the provisions contained in this Bill. 
Within the district he represented, there 
were two of these non-county boroughs, 
each of them containing nearly 30,000 
people. They carried on an industry 
which required a special training, and 
they had shown their consciousness of 
the need there was for sécondary and 
technical instruction by putting their 
hands into their pockets and liberally 
subscribing to setting up secondary and 
technical schools, which were now 
flourishing institutions ; and although 
one of the boroughs which he represented 
contained only 30,000 inhabitants, yet 
there were no less than 1,000 young 
men and women attending the technical 
schools. That was a proof at once that 
these people felt the need there was for 
special training and of their public spirit 
in that cause. He challenged produc- 
tion of any evidence showing want of the 
true educational spirit in these boroughs ; 
and accordingly he claimed for them full 
jurisdiction, subject to the Education 
over their educational 
Some Members had an idea that 
boroughs there would 
be a lack of suitable men for the 
working of these educational bodies. 
The evidence, however, was all the other 
way, and went to show that in the matter 
of elementary, secondary, and technical 
education, these smaller boroughs had 
shown a public spirit and appreciation of 
duty which had not been excelled in any 
part of the kingdom and that there 
were plenty of eligible men capable of 
discharging these educational functions. 
The boroughs in his own neighbour- 
hood had been amongst the earliest 
to establish Board Schools, and in 
a large number of cases, the capital 
expenditure in connection with the 
schools had been met by annual contri- 
butions from the rates. After they 
had for so many years made these 
sacrifices, a new authority came along 
and said: ‘‘ You have done well, you 
have been noble and high-spirited, but 
you must give up the position you have 
held and stand aside.’’ [Opposition 
cheers.| He hoped, therefore, the Gov- 
ernment would make some concession, 
and not proceed by this Bill to crush out 


Department, 
affairs. 
in the smaller 
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the independence of the smaller boroughs 
who had struggled so nobly with their 
large responsibilities. In this work of 
technical education non-county boroughs 
had distinguished themselves, and they 
ought to inspire the Government with 
confidence that they wouldcarry out inthe 
future with this same spirit any further 
duties laid upon them. [Opposition cheers. | 
In 1894, the county boroughs of Lanca- 
shire raised £10,500, and the non-county 
boroughs representing a very much 
smaller population, raised £8,500, and 
they did this under conditions almost 
humiliating, because the County Council 
of Lancashire, who received and distri- 
buted the Imperial grants, imposed such 
rigorous conditions. The bodies who 
imposed these conditions on the smaller 
boroughs did not impose the same con- 
ditions on themselves. [{‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
Having regard to what the non-county 
boroughs had suffered from the County 
Councils in the past, they looked for- 
ward with considerable dismay to the 
prospect of being put under the thumb 
of the County Councils in educational 
matters. [Cheers. | 

Tne FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The very moderate and able 
speeches of the hon. Member and of my 
hon. Friend who moved the Amendment, 
have convinced the Government that 
there are strong reasons for accepting 
some part of the Amendment. _[ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| There are difficulties and 
objections, and whether they would be 
got over by the public spirit of the small 
boroughs, if they were given the ad- 
vantages of the Amendment, only ex- 
perience can show. But I believe that 
'at this moment there are many cases of 
/non-county boroughs in which there are 
or egy secondary schools, where the 
| scholars, ‘to the extent sometimes of 45 
| per cent., are drawn from the adjoining 
|county districts. If you are both to de- 
|prive the county of the advantage of 
drawing on the rateable value of the 
borough, and to require the borough to 
,deal with only a small population, you 
|may have the absurdity and inconveni- 
ence of an imperfectly-equipped borough 
|school. Unless there were a power of 
‘combination between the county and the 
‘municipal authority that evil might 
arise, and it would be a serious blow to 
secondary education. [Cheers. | 
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Mr. OLDROYD said that contribu- 
tions were made by the County Council 
to the borough educational institutions, 
but not in proportion to the rateable 
value of the borough. They were pro- 
portionate to the educational facilities 
offered. 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY: If the rateable value of the 
area is too small, you will have imper- 
fectly - equipped schools. There are 
boroughs with interesting and inde- 
pendent histories which are too small to 
be set up as separate educational authori- 
ties. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] But, having 
listened to the arguments on both sides, 
] have come to the conclusion that if the 
Committee will put a limit of 20,000 to 
these authorities, the Government will 
be prepared to risk the experiment, 
trusting to the public spirit and educa- 
tional zeal of the counties and of the 
non-county boroughs to get over the 
difficulties presented by the fact that the 
educational areas are in some cases too 
small for carrying out certain educational 
schemes. [Cheers.] I hope this will 
satisfy the Committee that we are ready 
to listen toarguments. { Cheers. | 

Mr. ASQUITH pointed out that there 
were a considerable number of urban 
districts which, although not organised 
into municipalities, had a local life of 
their own and a large population. 
Would the concession of the Government 
extend to such urban districts 4 

Tue FIRST LORD or tur TREA- 
SURY: That matter had better be 
considered at a later stage. There is a 
distinct difference between municipali- 
ties and urban districts ; but the ques- 
tion shall be fully considered before 
Report. 

Mr. BROADHURST said that many 
important industries were carried on in 
places with a population below 20,000. 
Such were the lace, silk, boot and shoe, 
bottling, shipbuilding, and agricultural 
implement making industries. Com- 
munities where specific industries like 
these were centred, and where foreign 
competition was being faced, ought to 
have the right to demand special con. 
sideration from the County Council in 
carrying out the education. Macclesfield 
and Yarmouth had recently been making 
enormous strides in the textile and silk 
goods industries, where colour, design, 
and finish was required. ‘They were 
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coping well with foreign competition, 
and they ought to be encouraged. 


After the usual interval, 


Mr. J. Grant Lawson took the 
Chair. 


*Mr. J. SAMUEL (Stockton) said he 
had no desire to continue the discussion 
after the important announcement made 
by the Leader of the House, in which he 
granted an education authority to 
boroughs with a population of 20,000 
and upwards. But he rose for the 
purpose of putting this question to 
the right hon. Gentleman who had 
charge of the Bill. The question had 
reference as to whether the boroughs at 
the present time, say of 19,000, would, 
if they increased above 20,000, be held 
to be educational authorities within the 
meaning of the Act? There was no 
provision in the Act of 1888 with regard 
to boroughs under 50,000. Was the 
Government prepared to allow boroughs 
which should increase and pass 20,000 to 
become automatically educational autho- 
rities ? 

Sir J. GORST said he would consider 
the matter before the Report. 

*Mr. HENRY LOPES (Grantham) 
said he merely wished to point out the 
position the Government had placed him 
in. They had placed him in an awk- 
ward difficulty. The population of his 
borough was something over 19,000, and 
therefore it would be excluded by the 
Amendment accepted by the Govern- 
ment. The question was one of consider: 
able importance to his constituents. They 
were deeply interested in technical edv- 
cation, and they had not been met ina 
generous spirit by the County Council. 
They looked, therefore, with much 
jealousy upon the proposal to subordinate 
them to the caprice of County Councils 
with regard to educational questions. 
He felt it would be obviously impru- 
dent for him to divide the House on 
the present occasion, and therefore he 
should reserve his remarks until the 
Report stage of the Bill, when he should 
have time to consult the wishes of his 
constituents as to the course he should 
pursue. 

*Mr. HOBHOUSE expressed exceed- 
ing regret that a question of this impor- 
tance should have heen dealt with 
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without a word about the Amendment, it was a most unfortunate concession, and 
before the House being said by any/ ought not to have been made without 
representative of the County Councils. having the opinions of the representa- 


Now, he felt that he was labouring} ,. eS 
under a great difficulty. He had always tives of County Councils in that House. 


regarded this Amendment as destruc- He could assure the Government there 
tive of county government ia education, would be a strong feeling of regret and 
and destructive of county government | annoyance among all those engaged in 
generally. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’] What} county work. 

would be the position of Lancashire?) *Mr. YOXALL thought it absurd that 
Lancashire was already honeycombed|a county borough like Preston—which 
with county boroughs. There were|had no School Board, had no School 
now 15 of them, and under the| Rate, and spent none of the “ whiskey 
concession now made there would;money” on education—should be in- 
be 15 more boroughs, which would be! trusted with powers denied to a borough 
independent education authorities. There|so advanced in educational spirit as 
were many urban districts of over| Luton, for example. If there was to be 
20,000 inabitants which would bea distinction between boroughs, the line 
entitled to the same concession, and if) should be drawn according to the educa- 
that was obtained the figures which he} tional record of the borough. But there 
held in his hand showed that there! was a graver question than that. The 
would be 42 different educational autho-| clause did not merely propose that 
rities in Lancashire. [Zaughter.| Con- | boroughs of 20,000 should set up their 
sidering that the Vice President in his | own Boards of Education. He should cor- 
opening speech told them that there was dially agree with such a proposal as that. 
to be in every county a ‘‘ paramount’’ | But Clause 3 proposed to take away from 
educational authority, how could he | Whitehall the duties of the Education 
reconcile that with the Amendment | Department so far as boroughs of 20,000 


which had just been made. [‘‘ Hear, | Population were concerned, and to give 





hear !’’] As his Department knew very | to the representatives of those boroughs 


well, in these large boroughs there had | the entire duties of the Department in 
been set up various institutes and | respect to those boroughs. These small 
secondary schools ; scholarships had | boroughs would take over not only the local 
been established out of county funds. | share of duties of the Education Depart- 
Now they were told that all this work | ment but those of the Science and Art 
and these arrangements were to be| Department, and they would expend the 
upset, for the proposal accepted by the| money granted by the State in aid of the 
Government would apply to secondary | schools of the districts. They would 
as well as to elementary education. If he| have to secure and to certify the effici- 
was wrong he should he glad to have it|ency of the schools within their areas. 
pointed out. This concession struck at|That meant that the Inspectors of the 
the root of county government, and at | Education Department would, as a rule, 
the root of the Bill. The County|cease to go into the schools of towns 
Councils had no wish to depreciate the | with 20,000 inhabitants. The Councils 
work done by the borough authorities, | would have handed to them part of the 
but they contended that there had been | national grant for education, and would 
great advantages to town and country | give to their own schools the grant which 
from their working together. Secondary | was now only given to those schools upon 
Schools required a larger area than| the assessment and certificate of the high 
that of an ordinary town. They served | and experienced and independent officials 
the country districts all round, and in|of the great department at Whitehall. 
future the County Cofncils woyld not be | Would there not be a great local tempta- 
able to provide for many of the country | tion to certify the schools as efficient when 
districts efficient secondary education. they were not eflicient ? The First Lord 
He was not at all sure after this con-|of the Treasury could not have fully 
cession that this Bill would confer more | realised the situation. The Technical 
good than harm on county government. | Education Act gave County Councils and 
There were many advantages in having| county boroughs the administration of 
larger areas, and from ¢very point of view | about £750,000, and many persons were 
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not satisfied with the way in which those | many opposite, who would object to 
bodies had dealt with the money. Now, | that course. 

however, it was proposed to give to much| *Mr. YOXALL asked if he would be 
smaller bodies the administration of | allowed to continue his speech when his 
much larger funds. He certainly was a hon. Friend had concluded ? [ Laughter.} 
young member, but he had alwaysunder-| Tore CHAIRMAN (Mr. Grant 
stood that the function of the Committee | Lawson) : Oh, yes. 


of the House was to improve the details) 72 oPRACHEY said the hon Me 
of a Bill. He was already disillusionised. nek a a, ad sine ohne ly 
ae ‘ $ 


[“‘ Hear, hear!”] If the First Lord of argued that one of the reasons why 


the Treasury had understood —— '} 
poroughs that were not county bo 
Tar CHAIRMAN (Mr. Grant 7 7 
; | should be educational authorities under 
Lawson): The hon. Member is not| ie : 
: ‘ the Bill was that those boroughs had for 
in order in going back to the first’ as = : 
: . |many years been carrying on the affairs 
Amendment. I think it would be! ere ‘ 
2 ; |of their districts with success, and that 
convenient if the hon. Member for|., _ . a 
: ; ; |it would be a hardship to deprive them 
Islington would withdraw his Amend- | : . 
5 ; aye |of the charge of educational matters. 
ment and propose it again in the form | p,. hon. Gentlem 
in which he desires it to be put. That 


an made out a strong 
ease for boroughs of every description, 

would make the hon. Member’s remarks | but now he had accepted a concession— 

in order. E 'drawing an arbitrary line at 20,000 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT said he ac-| ¥ 

knowledged the desire of the Govern- | 


| population. 
* ¥ n Ld 
ment to meet the views of the bodies Se ae oe 
which he represented, but he was not able | 


| that he said he only did it formally— 
t x ssly res ved to hims g 
de eal anne the Amada; he | {2 he expressly reserve to 1imself and 
| those he represented the right of future 
could only do so formally, and reserve |. tion 


for the future consideration of the bodies | Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (C 7 
he represented whether the Amendment) , © ~_ ae? S ( ae 
std tn cial ia a itiaees olf ia! shire, Eifion), rising to a point of order, 
ee a any rate, it was a step in that| asked whether, as he had objected to the 
% a iC, N € | aa 

: ; has -., | withdrawal of the Amendment, there 
1 ne enetalenlgat? ir eppete prea be any discussion on the with- 
the above reserves, and only as a matter | MD treet ae age 
of form, to recognise the concession of | drawal of the Amendment. Was it not 
the Government by moving to insert after a fact that withdrawal must be unani- 
“esuncl.” in line 7, Clause 1. “and|™™ and that therefore there could be 

’ ’ ’ . | 


. . - | no discussion ? 
every council of a municipal borough in |” ° 


which it shall at any time appear from | Tue CHA I R M AN (Mr. Grayt 
the census last held that there is a| Lawson): It is quite true that the 
population of not less than 20,000.” | Amendment cannot be withdrawn un- 


Tor CHAIRMAN (Mr. Grant | less with unanimous consent, but I 
Lawson) : Is it your pleasure that the understood the hon. Member was speak- 


Amendment be withdrawn? [Cries of | ing to the original Amendment. 
“No, no!”] | Mr. BRYN ROBERTS: That is not 
Mr. STRACHEY protested against |*°- . 
the withdrawal of the Amendment, the) Mr. STRACHEY rose to continue 

effect of which, he said, would be to| his remarks, when 

throw over;entirely all boroughs with less | Sir H. FOWLER (Wolverhampton, 
than 20,000 inhabitants. There were | E.) said: I rise to order, Mr. Grant 
many Members on the Opposition side | Lawson. What is the question before 
of the House, and he hoped there*were | the Committee ! 

Mr, Yoxall. 
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Toe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Grant Law-| in these matters was placed in the hands 
sox): The question is the Amendment of the municipalities, he believed it 
of the hon. Member for Islington—that| would tend to maintain and increase 
is, after “council” insert “and muni-| their public spirit, especially with regard 
cipal borough.” to technical education, and that the Bill 

Sir H. FOWLER: Was not the hon.| would be made much more effective by 
Member for Nottingham addressing the| them for education generally. The fact 
Committee on that question ? of the County Councils having had the 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Grant Law-| command of technical education had so 
sox): That is true, and I propose to call| far been a disadvantage to the munici- 
upon the hon. Member for Nottingham | palities. He strongly supported the 
again as soon as the hon. Member for| Amendment as originally proposed by 
Somerset has finished his speech. | the hon. Member for Islington. 

Mr. STRACHEY said the non-| *Mr. YOXALL, resuming, said that 
county boroughs in Somerset had a good | when he was interrupted he was remark- 
deal to do with education, and it would|ing on the inconvenience of the Com- 
be very unfair that by the Bill san | salle discussing the area of the local 
should be placed under a disability. The | authority without having a clear know- 
hon. Member for East Somerset, speak-| ledge of what the duties of that authority 
ing for the County Councils, argued that | were to be. He would remind the 
it was undesirable that any. but county | Committee again of what it was under- 
boroughs should be withdrawn from the| stood the duties of the authority of a 
control of the County Councils. That|town of 20,000 inhabitants were to be 
was an entirely different line of argu-| according to the Bill. It was to admin- 
ment, and there might be a good deal to | ister all or any of the duties of the Educa- 
be said from that point of view ; but if| tion Department and the Science and Art 
there was to be any limit at all, why | Department ; to secure the efficiency of 
draw it at 20,000 population ? The Vice-|the schools, and also to certify their 
President ought to agree that all muni-| efficiency. The School Boards secured 
cipal boroughs should have the right| efficiency, but did not certify it. The 
to be educational authorities within their | Education Department certified  effi- 
own areas. That would relieve the|ciency, and unless the School Board 
Education Department of an enormous | secured it to their satisfaction the grant 
amount of work. One point had not| was withheld. But, under the plan now 
been sufficiently considered by the Com-| before the Committee, the Council of 
mittee, and that was that already friction | a town of 20,000 inhabitants were not 
had arisen between County Councils only to secure, but also to certify, the 
and the different municipalities in the| efficiency of their schools ; they were to 
working of the Technical Education Act. inspect, examine, and assess their own 
Friction had arisen in Somerset, and he| work, and to give grants to themselves, 
believed in other counties, between the | of course, with a liberal hand. [Laugh- 
County Councils and the municipalities | ter. ] They had had from the Vice 
under the Education Act, for the muni-| President a very able speech against the 
cipalities felt that they had been unduly |Amendment. In that speech the right 
interfered with. If the Bill passed in| hon. Gentleman admitted that 128 edu- 
its present form he believed that friction| cation departments, or educational 
would be increased, and what the Com- | authorities, were too many, and he said 
mittee were now asked to do would be a| he hoped the number would be consider- 
discouragement to the municipalities to | ably reduced by many of them com- 
rate themselves in regard to the matter|bining. What then happened? <A few 
of technical education. If more power| moments later the First Lord of the 
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Treasury rose, and, in a light, airy, and 
dégagé fashion entirely threw over the 
Vice President by consenting to a course 
that would very largely increase tho 
number of the education authoritiz:. 
The Royal Commission, after 17 months’ 
careful labour on the question of secon- 
dary education alone, recommended areas 
no smaller than the county and the county 
borough. Now they were to have 
authorities for secondary and primary 
education for an area containing 20,000 
inhabitants. He thought this was ab- 
surd. He should like to know, however, 
for the future guidance of the Com- 
mittee, whom they were to regard as 
being in charge of the Bill—the respon- 
sible Minister of the Education Depart- 
ment and the Minister who introduced 
the Bill, or the First Lord of the 
Treasury, who, yielding to pressure not 
of an educational kind, had introduced 
an element into the Biil which one of 
his own supporters had declared had 
turned all that was good in the Bill into 
something bad. In the name of educa- 
tion, of the schools, and of local govern- 
ment, he took a strong objection to this 
course. |‘‘ Hear, hear!’’|] It was 
proposed to decentralise the Education 
Department, which had done excellent 
work during the last seven or eight 
years, under the Vice Presidency of the 
right hon. Member for the Dartford 
Division of Kent, the right hon. Member 
for the Rotherham Division of York- 
shire, and now the right hon. Member 
for Cambridge University. | ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] It had maintained a high level 
of education throughout the country, 
had amended and modified its Code, and 
had improved its method of certifying 
the efficiency of the schools. The Bill 
at first proposed to devolve the powers 
of the Education Department on 128 au- 
thorities, but now it seemed that they 
were going to devolve that educational 
work on 267 education authorities, a 
large number of which consisted of 
boroughs of no more than 20,000 
inhabitants. He contended that boroughs 
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of that size were not proper authorities 
tc perform the educational work it was 
proposed to impose upon them. He 
hoped even now that the experienced 
views of the Department and its chief 
would have some weight over the hasty 
and sudden views expressed by the First 
Lord of the Treasury. He strongly 
objected to the Amendment.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ | 

Mr. GODSON moved as an Amend- 
ment to the proposed Amendment to add, 
after the word ‘‘ borough,’’ the words 
‘of not less than 20,000 inhabitants,’’ 
This would, he remarked, carry out the 
proposal of the First Lord of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton) 
said he understood that the Amendment 
to the Amendment now proposed was 
practically an embodiment of the propo- 
sition of the First Lord of the Treasury. 
|The First Lorp of the TREAsuRY signi- 
fied assent.] Then he must say that if 
the consideration of the Bill in Com- 
mittee was to be opened by complete 
revolutions like this, introduced by the 
Government themselves, they would be 
in great difficulty before they had pro- 
ceeded very far. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
This change was of a most far-reaching 
and enormous character, and, in one 
respect, affected education to the very 
roots. One of the difficulties in connec- 
tion with this question of establishing an 
outside authority, apart from the School 
Boards, was the condition under which 
they would bring these bodies. That 
condition would be serious and trouble- 
some, so far as education was concerned, 
in those cases where the School Board 
authority and the municipal authority 
were coterminous. It was under those 
circumstances that they were going to 
put the two bodies, elected by almost 
precisely the’ same constituency for 
different purposes, the one to control 
the other. It was different when they 
got a whole county and a whole County 
Council, where they had School Boards 


which occupied a certain limited area, 
. 
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and they had a Council which was 
elected over a large area embracing all 
those School Boards, and they gave to 
that Council a certain authority and 
control over those School Boards. In 
the nature of the election of that body, 
and in the character and extent of 
authority of that body, they had at least 
areasonable ground for giving it control 
over those School Boards which occupied 
only a portion of its area. But the 
whole position was changed at once when 
they came to one of those great munici- 
pal boroughs like Manchester, where the 
School Board was coterminous with the 
County Council or Municipal Council. 
In such an authority as that they had 
the same electorate electing the two 
bodies, and they put the body not elected 
for educational purposes to control the 
body which was specially elected to 
control education. He believed, especially 
in regard to the budget framed by the 
education authority, that would lead to 
the greatest friction between those two 
bodies. This Amendment proposed enor- 
mously to extend the area in which that 
friction would take place. A very large 
number of those boroughs of 20,000 in- 
habitants had School Boards, and they 
would be coterminous with the municipal 
authority, and in these smaller places 
they would have these difficulties arising 
even in a more intensified form than in 
great centres like Manchester, Birming- 
ham, or London. But this Amendment 
was also important, because it more than 
doubled the disintegration of the present 
central education authority. It split 
it up into more than double the number, 
and the argument which had _ been 
always made for the counties being the 
area had been practically their size. 
This was an administrative change which 
altered the whole view that one could 
take of this education authority. 

Carrain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said he heard with amaze- 
ment and disappointment the concession 
that he understood had been made by 
the First Lord of the Treasury—a con- 
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cession which certainly did not encou- 
rage very much many of the county 
Members, who were urged to support 
some principles in the Bill of which 
perhaps they were not altogether very 
fond. [Opposition laughter.| He could 
not understand what inducements had 
been made to the Government in order to 
persuade them to make this enormous 
change. There had been no inquiry 
made among the supporters of the Gov- 
ernment that he knew of. On _ the 
contrary, he heard a whisper that the 
Government were determined to resist 
this proposal of the hon. Member for 
Islington, and they could have resisted it 
upon the very best and soundest grounds. 
Although the boroughs themselves might 
like this change, yet the counties in 
which the boroughs were included had to 
be considered, and while they might be 
doing, possibly—he did not think so 
himself—some good to the boroughs, they 
were doing infinite harm to the counties 
from which they were subtracting the 
boroughs. [Cries of ‘‘ No !”’ and cheers. | 
In 1888 they had a very long discussion 
upon the question of the inclusion of 
boroughs in the County Councils Act, 
and it was agreed that all those above 
50,000 were to be exempted from that 
Act. They naturally thought that, 
having laid this foundation of local 
government, nothing would induce any 
Government, and especially a Conserva- 
tive Government, to uproot, to a certain 
extent, the arrangement then made, and 
to establish 118 new authorities through- 
out the country. There were 64 boroughs 
of over 20,000 inhabitants and 54 urban 
districts, and he inferred that if the 
boroughs were to have this privilege so 
also were urban authorities. [‘‘No!’’] | 
This was very interesting. [Laughter | 
Why were boroughs to have this excep- 
tional privilege, and urban authorities, 
which were arranged on almost the same 
principle, to be excluded from it? The 
concession that had been made by his 
right hon. Friend was a concession which 
would, he thought, be made worse by 
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the Amendment to the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Islington. The 
hon. Member who moved to amend the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Isling- 
ton desired that all boroughs should be 
included. The small borough with which 
he was associated took that view, but he 
thought, in the interests of education, 
apart from the wishes of small boroughs, 
and in the national interest, which was 
far above the individual question of these 
boroughs, his right hon. Friend ought 
never to have made this concession. 
[ Opposition laughter.| It was a wretched 
Amendment to introduce so early in the 
Bill, and that, too, when not a single 
county Member on his side of the House, 
as he was informed, had expressed his 
views upon the question. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?| The principles of local govern- 
ment established a few years ago were 
only beginning to take root, and they 
ought to be encouraged, with all the 
responsibility that could be given to 
them, to extend their 
draw to them the best men the 
county. He ridiculed the that 
County Councils had too much to do, 
declaring from personal experience that 
they had very little work. Here was an 
admirable opportunity to give really 
useful, important, and responsible work 
to the County Councils, and yet upon 
the first blush of resistance his right 
hon. Friend gave in to the boroughs of 
over 20,000 inhabitants. He had not 
sufficient Parliamentary language at his 
command of proper vigour to express his 
profound regret that this concession had 
been made. [Laughter and ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ | 

Sm JOSEPH LEESE (Lancashire, 
Accrington) heartily thanked the Vice 
President of the Council for the very 
sensible had made. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He represented a 
non-county borough of 40,000 inhabi- 
tants, where for several years they had 
conducted their elementary education 
without a School Board. They had 
done it efficiently, satisfying all the re- 

Captain Bethell. 
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quirements of the Education Depart- 
ment, and they were proud of their 
achievements. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] They 
had spent £12,000 during the last two 
or three years on a large technical 
school. They thought they were still 
able to manage their educational affairs, 
and they protested against being handed 
over to the Committee of a County 
Council sitting at Preston, some 35 miles 
away. [Cheers. | 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 


Regis) observed that, whatever argu- 


ment there might be for or against the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Isling- 
ton, the Amendment to the Amendment, 
proposing to limit this right to boroughs 
of 20,000 inhabitants, was to his mind 
sheer nonsense. [Laughter and ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] It did not affect the matter 
one jot whether a borough had 20,000 
or 200,000 inhabitants. If it were pre- 
tended that the smallness of a borough 
was a reason against having a share of the 
management of its own educational affairs 
he should say that the smallness was an 
additional reason for it, because it would 
require additiona] protection against the 
overweening and overbearing importance 
of the County Council. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Why were small boroughs to be deprived 
of a right which was to be given to large 
municipal boroughs? Was a man not 
to have the management of his own 
family because it was a small family! 
[Laughter.| Was it to be only the 
father of 20,000 who was to have a voice 
in the management of his own children ! 
[Laughter.| He should resist this 
Amendment to the Amendment with 
all his might. He could conceive 
arguments upon the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Islington, but upon this 
Amendment there was nothing to be said. 
He defied the hon. Member to produce 
any argument in support of his proposal 
that boroughs having a population of less 
than 20,000 should not have the manage- 
ment of their own educational affairs. 
Judging by the history of this country, 
it was clear that the pcople refused to be 
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bound by mere numbers. If a right 
were to be given to boroughs having 
more than 20,000 inhabitants, the same 
right should be given to the smaller 
boroughs. 


[Mr. J. W. LowtTuer resumed the 
Chair. | 


Mr. GRIFFITH said that, seeing 
that the Government had already made 
one concession, they might surely make 
another small one. It should be borne 
in mind that the circumstances attending 
elementary education were very different 
from those attending secondary edu- 
cation. He quite agreed with the hon, 
Gentleman who had just sat 
that, however small 
borough still a borough and 
was entitled to all the rights and privi- 
leges of a borough. He agreed that a 


down 


was 


| 
borough, whatever its size, ought to have 
the management of its own elementary | 


education, but it was important that 


every county should have a uniform) 
system of secondary education. It would 


strike a deadly blow at secondary edu- 


cation if every small borough was to have | 


its own system of such education. 
*Sir 
Ilkeston) said that he represented a 
borough in his county division which 
had managed its elementary education 
with great success. 
to draw the line at boroughs having 
20,000 inhabitants would work con- 
siderable injustice to the smaller 
boroughs. If a borough haying a popu- 
lation of 19,950 were to be excluded 
from the advantages enjoyed by boroughs 
having over 20,000 inhabitants, it would 
be hung up for four or five years until 
the next census was taken, and during 
that time would have a sense of injustice. 
Considerable irritation had arisen under 
the Local Government Act in consequence 
of the interference of County Councils 
for certain purposes, and that irritation 
would be increased tenfold under the 
present Bill if the limit were retained 
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WALTER FOSTER (Derby, | 


He thought that | 
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|and the County Councils controlled the 


education in such a borough. This 
was another illustration of how un- 
wise it was to have refused to accept the 
proposal that had been made on the 
Opposition side of the House that the 
census should be taken every five years. 

Mr. CHANNING said the scope of 
the devolution proposal of the Govern- 
ment had been greatly enlarged, and 
they were entitled to ask that the 
powers of the Education Department 
should not be so recklessly and profusely 
devolved on small bodies all over the 
country. Would the Government intro- 
duce or accept an Amendment to 
Clause 3, which would prevent the devo- 
lution of the full powers of the Educa- 
tion Department going to these small 
bodies? Otherwise, there would be a 
large addition to the rates. 

Mr. BROADHURST suggested that 
the Leader of the House might give 
some indication of the position of the 
Government with regard to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Kidder- 
minster. He understood that the right 
Gentleman would consider the 
effect of the Bill on communities smaller 
‘than 20,000. They should not be at 
‘the mercy of County Councils when 
'they were in competition with foreign 
| trade in special industries. At Leek, 
| Staffordshire, the late Mr. Nicholson, at 
a cost of £20,000, presented the town 
| with a technical institute. The result 
‘had been to enormously increase the 
| special industries of that township. It 
would be unfair that such towns, of 
which there were dozens in this country, 
should be left at the mercy of a County 
Council which knew nothing of the 
merits of that industry. 

Sir J. GORST replied that under the 
Bill every municipal borough had _per- 
fect power, as far as education was con- 
cerned, to be independent, except that 
the County Council would exercise over 
it the same supervision as to grant as 
now. [Opposition cries of “Oh!”| He 
was rather surprised that an hon. 
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Member, who an hour or two ago voted 
for the suspension of the proposed powers, 
should be so much alarmed by the ex- 
tension of those privileges to 69 muni- 
cipal boroughs. 

Mr. E. STRACHEY desired to 
move, as an Amendment to the pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out 20,000 
and to insert 5,000, his object being to 
give all municipalities the power the 
Government was ready to concede to 
boroughs of 20,000. 

THE CHAIRMAN ruled that the 
Amendment would not be in order until 
they had negatived the Amendment be- 
fore the House. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY submitted that the Government 
were not far wrong in fixing 20,000 as 
a reasonable limit. He hoped that the 
Committee would accept the compromise 
which the Government had adopted, or at 
all events would come to a vote upon it. 
The arguments on both sides had been 
very adequately stated, and he appealed 
to the Committee to come to a decision 
upon the Amendment. 

Mr. STRACHEY said that he under- 
stood that the ruling of the Chairman 
was that he could move his Amend- 
ment when the Amendment before the 
House was negatived ; but after hearing 
the First Lord of the Treasury it was 
quite clear the Amendment would not 
be negatived, and therefore he would not 
be in order in moving it subsequently. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN said he certainly 
remembered the same thing occurring 
before, and his predecessor ruled that it 
was very unusual indeed to move an 
Amendment to an Amendment to an 
Amendment and declined to put it. He 
thought he was bound to follow that 
course. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS said that on 
one occasion Mr. Courtney had allowed 
him to move an Amendment to an 
Amendment to an Amendment. 

Mr. LOPES said that, as he under- 
stood the compromise, it was that those 
boroughs with a population of 20,000 
were to have the advantage of carrying 
out the Act, and that smaller boroughs 
were to have the same advantage when 
their population had increased to 20,000. 
He considered that a very important 
concession, if that was the true state of 


Sir J. Gorst. 
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the case, because hon. Members who re. 
presented such boroughs would be able to 
point out to their constituencies that if 
they can only increase their populations 
[laughter] during the next five or six 
years they would become the educational 
authority. He would be glad to know if 
that was the intention of the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES suggested 
that the concession should extend to all 
Parliamentary boroughs. 

*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS, who 
spoke amid cries of “ Divide,” was 
understood to express his  willing- 
ness to accept the compromise offered 
by the Government. He also referred 
to the Third Clause of the Bill, under 
which the transfer to the educa- 
tion authority was to be made on such 
terms as might be agreed upon between 
the education authority and the Educa- 
tion Department. This, he contended, 
made it discretionary with the Depart- 
ment whether or no they should 
transfer the whole work to the education 
authority. 


Question put, “That those words be 
added to the proposed Amendment.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 287; 
Noes 117.—(Division List, No. 236). 


Question put, ‘ That the words ‘ and 
every council of a municipal borough 
of not less than twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants’ be there inserted.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 332; 
Noes 83.—(Division List, No. 237.) 


Mr.GODSON moved to insert after 
the words last inserted, “as ascertained 
at any time by the census last held.” 

*Sirm WALTER FOSTER protested 
against being referred back to the last 
census, as the standard by which increas- 
ing boroughs should be judged as regards 
this Bill. The Borough of Ilkeston had 
a population of close on 20,000 at the 
last census in 1891 ; it was now over 
22,000, and had a right to educational 
independence. He pointed out that the 
taking of a census of a borough at any 
time was not a serious matter, and he sug- 
gested that in the Bill there should be 
some form of words introduced after 
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careful consideration by the Law Officers when a borough reached 20,000 it should 
enabling any borough to furnish satis-| have the privileges of the Bill. There 
factory evidence of its population being | was no method for determining whether a 


over 20,000 persons to the Local Gov-| borough had the required number except 
ernment Board. 


Mr. DALZIEL put the case of a by the public census, and he thought it 
borough with a present population of | would be a very ill service to the boroughs 
19,000, increased in two years’ time to| Which hon. Gentlemen opposite cham- 
21,000. Did the right hon. Gentleman | pioned to leave them liable to be plunged 
mean that the borough would not enjoy | into legislation as to whether they had 
the privilege of the Amendment until | or had not reached the line of 20,000 
the next census ? |inhabitants. [‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 

Sir J. GORST : At the end of ten) Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) asked 
years, when the census is taken, there} what would happen if an industry failed, 
will be a revision, and those boroughs | and a borough came down to 19,000 or 
which have a population over 20,000 will | any smaller number ? 
have what the hon. Member calls the Mr. G.C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
privilege of being a separate educational | N.) said that the local authorities would 
authority. Those boroughs which are| have the power of borrowing money for 


below 20,000 will, if they have been 
educational authorities, cease to be so. 
Mr. SAMUEL EVANS hoped that 
the Government would not accept the 
Amendment moved on the front Opposi- 
tion Bench. The regular method of 
obtaining the population was by the 


certain purposes, and if a borough went 
| backwards and forwards from one 
|authority to another according to the 
accident of the number of its population 
things would get into great confusion. 
| [Opposition cheers. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 








census. There had been an agitation) SURY thought his hon. Friend had 
for a quinquennial census, and force | raised a practical question. He did not 
would be given to the agitation if this| think the number of boroughs which 
provision were added to the Bill. One| would thus oscillate between 19,500 and 
peculiar effect of it was that if at the| 20,500 was very great. However, before 
last census a municipal borough had a/|the Report stage he would consider the 
population of 2,001 it would become an/| question of putting into the Bill a pro- 
educational authority ; while if its popu-| vision arranging that when a borough 
lation sank to 1,998 it would cease to be | had lost its 20,000 inhabitants it should 
an educational authority. | not lose the privileges it acquired under 
Mr. STUART said one of the remark-| the Bill. [‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 
able effects of the Amendment would be | *Sirr WALTER FOSTER suggested 
that a borough educational authority | that these words should be added instead 
might cease to exist, or come into exist-| of the words proposed—*if at the date 
ence by the loss or gain of an insignificant | of the passing of this Act it can be shown 
fraction of the population of the borough. | to the satisfaction of the Local Govern- 
Looking at this provision from a purely | ment Board that the population exceeds 
educational point of view, it produced a} 20,000.” There were some instances in 
state of things little short of a farce.| which a borough had at the present time 
This was only one of the results of the considerably over 20,000 inhabitants, 
unfortunate step which had been taken | but would have to wait for recognition 
at the threshhold of the discussion of the | until the next census in the ordinary 
Bill, in allowing amendments of over-| course, and in such cases he suggested 
whelming importance to be suddenly | a census might be taken by the borough 
sprung on the Committee. ‘itself without much expense. The 
Mr. J. SAMUEL said that under the | borough census so taken could be certi- 
Amendment, if carried, as he understood | fied by an adequate and impartial 
it, boroughs with 20,000 inhabitants | authority, and the Local Government 
would not come under the arrangement | Board could have control over the whole 
proposed by the Leader of the House} matter. The right hon. Gentleman who 
until the next census was taken. |had charge of the Local Government 
Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA-| Bill of 1888 might remember that some- 
SURY said the arrangement was that | thing of the kind was done then with 
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reference to a county borough. An in- 
justice had been done to the borough of 
Grimsby, and in order to avoid that 
injustice the borough was allowed to 
prove that it had a population sufficient 
to justify it being made a county | 
borough. 

Sir JOHN GORST reminded the 
Committee that his hon. Friend the 
Leader of the House had promised to 
consider this matter before the Report 
stage. 

*Mr. KEARLEY pointed out that 
the point raised by his hon. Friend was 
a different one, namely, that some 
machinery should be set up whereby the 
municipalities which had at the present 
time the requisite population could be 
recognised. 

Sir J. GORST said he would under- 
take that that point also should receive 
consideration before the Report stage. | 

Caprain BETHELL asked whether it | 
would not be necessary to insert words 
to prevent county councillors represent- 
ing towns of 20,000 inhabitants from 
voting on the general education questions 
which came before the County Council 4 

Mr. WARNER (who spoke amidst 


Education 


cries of “ Divide !”) said that the ques- 
tion of oscillation was a very serious 
objection ; and the only way, he thought, 
in which it could be met was that no 
borough which had once been allowed 
into the 20,000 privilege should be 
eliminated until it was proved to have 


less than 15,000 inhabitants. That 
was the system they had gone on in 
the case of Reform Bills in the House. 
The only way to meet the difficulty was 
to make a large difference between the 
number in population which would give 
the franchise and the number which was 
to disfranchise. Many hon. Gentlemen 
would find that their constituents would 
object to be disfranchised on education 
because the borough in which they 
lived was only 19,000 in population. 
This was a very serious thing, because 
there was a great difference in character 
betweeen borough and county popula- 
tion, and it was not fair that a borough 
school should be controlled by a County 
Council. 

Sir JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich) said he quite understood 
that what had occurred involved the with- 
drawal of the Amendment for the time 
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being. It was quite clear the right hon, 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill could 
not carry out his promise to give the 
matter further consideration unless the 
Amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. J. M. PAULTON (Durham, 
Bishop Auckland) said it was evident 
that hon. Members had no clear idea 
of what would be the effect of the Amend- 
ment, and they had better wait until 
they had the whole matter before them. 

Mr. LOUGH said that it would 
be a retrograde step to accept the 
Amendment, and it would be better 
to adopt the suggestion of the Leader of 
the House and to deal with the whole 
matter on the Report. Two suggestions 
had been made—one, that the decennial 
census should be taken ; the second, that 
proof should be accepted from a borough ; 
and then the cases had to be dealt 
with of boroughs which had -: declined 
below 20,000. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS contended 
that the clause as it stood would be 
quite unworkable. 

*Mr. KEARLEY thought it would 
be well if the Committee had once more 
explained to it by the First Lord of the 
Treasury how the matter stood. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said the principle on which they 
meant to construct the Bill had been 
explained, and it had been accepted by 
large majorities. When a borough had 
a population just over 20,000 it should 
be given privileges accorded to localities 
under Clause 1. The question was 
whether the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend was the best way to obtain that 
result, and that was the only question 
before them. He was not convinced that 
it was necessary [‘hear, hear”] and 
that in the existing Local Government 
Act they might not find an analogy 
to guide them to a more accurate and 
rapid method of carrying out what 
the Committee had pledged itself to. 
Perhaps his hon. Friend would withdraw 
the Amendment, and he should investi- 
gate what had been done in the Local 
Government Act in similar cases and 
bring it up on Report. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SAMUEL EVANS said the next 
Amendment, in his name, was rather 
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‘an important one, and he begged to. 
move to report Progress. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till 


morrow. 


To- 


COAL MINES REGULATION ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next, 


EDINBURGH GENERAL REGISTER 
HOUSE (RE-COMMITTED) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) 
(RE-COMMITTED) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 


EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL 


[H.L.] 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 


next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (PORTS) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 
CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 
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LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES 
BILL. 


Committee deferred _ till 
next. 


Thursday 


BURGLARY BILL [z.1.] 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 


next. 


TELEGRAPH MONEY BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
GUARANTEE BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT 
AND FARNBOROUGH) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 


next. 


COLLECTING SOCIETIES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


SUPPLY [97x JUNE.] 
Resolution reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPART- 
MENTS ESTIMATES, 1896-7. 


Crass ITT. 


“That a sum, not exceeding £781,992, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1897, for the expenses of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary.” 


Resolution agreed to. 
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MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


UGANDA RAILWAY 
(CONSOLIDATED FUND). 


Committee thereupon deferred till 
Monday next. 


CABS (LONDON) BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Thursday next. 


FINANCE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 
Further proceeding on Consideration, 
as amended (by the Standing Com- 
mittee), deferred till Thursday next. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


TROUT FISHING CLOSE TIME 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 


BOARDS OF GUARDIANS 
AND LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


CORONERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Thursday 25th 
June. 


SUCCESSION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


COAL MINES REGULATION ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 
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RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs. 
day next. 
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PRISONERS’ EVIDENCE BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (SCOTLAND) 
LOANS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


MARKETS AND FAIRS (WEIGHING OF 
CATTLE) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES BILL. 
On the Motion, “ That this House do 
now adjourn,” 


Mr. W. J. GALLOWAY (Man- 
chester, 8.W.) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether he could allow 
some opportunity for the discussion of 
the Friendly Societies Bill and_ the 
Collecting Societies Bill. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said he should be extremely glad 
to give the opportunity his hon. Friend 
desired, but he might remind him that 
the Friendly Societies Bill was a purely 
consolidating Bill, and hardly required 
discussion; and that the Collecting 
Societies Bill was one which would not 
meet with much opposition. He was 
afraid he could not hold out any very 
great hopes of discussion. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON 
(Preston) said there were one or two 
points in the Friendly Societies Bill 
which were not quite of a consolidating 
character, and he hoped some oppor- 
tunity would be given for discussing 
those. 


House adjourned at Five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, 12th June 1896. 


SOUDAN EXPEDITION. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : I rise to 

ask the noble Marquess opposite the Ques- 
tion of which I have given him private 
notice, and it is simple and broad in its 
terms. I rise to ask him whether he is 
prepared to make to this House any 
statement as regards the nature, the 
object, and the extent of the Soudan 
~expedition. I know perfectly well that 
I have no right to make any speech 
myself, but I will give the two reasons 
which induce me to ask this question. 
The first is that, as has been the case 
once or twice before, I find myself in the 
unexpected and anomalous position of 
acting as the protector of the privileges 
of this House, and as demanding for this 
House an equal measure of consideration 
to that which is extended to the other 
House of Parliament, and I think, there- 
fore, that I am not exceeding the bounds 
of Parliamentary etiquette in making a 
request that upon so important a ques- 
tion and on one in which all classes of 
the community feel so deep a solicitude 
we should have direct information from 
the Government, possessing, as we do, 
the privilege of including among our 
number the Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary of this country. My second 
reason has reference to the noble 
Marquess himself. I think he is placed 
under some disadvantage with regard to 
making known his policy. We endea- 
vour to extract the nature of his policy 
in the House of Commons, and the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
who so ably and so admirably represents 
the noble Marquess there, invariably 
replies ; but he is only the mouthpiece 
of one sitting elsewhere, and he is only 
“able to give us partial information. I 
think, therefore, it is only due to the 
noble Marquess himself, presiding as he 
does over the Government and over the 
great Department that is chiefly con- 
cerned, that he should have an oppor- 
tunity of making to us a direct and full 
statement of his own policy. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?] 
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Tue PRIME MINISTER (the Mar- 
quess of Sa.issury): I am very much 
\obliged to the noble Earl for the 
| courteous language in which he has put 
| his Question, and I can assure him that 
I am the last person in the world to 
think that he has exceeded in any 
manner his right of asking for informa- 
tion on this subject. I can assure the 
noble Earl that I feel that it is my duty, 
whenever asked to do so, to furnish the 
noble Lord with all information which 
the exigencies of the public service will 
allow, and I am not aware on the present 
occasion of any exigency of the public 
service which will prevent me from 
answering his question. The noble Earl 
asks me the nature of the Soudan expe- 
(dition, and I am rather puzzled by the 
word ‘‘ nature.’’ 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : It would 
include ‘‘ motive.’’ 

THe PRIME MINISTER: That 
makes it much more easy for me to 
} answer the noble Lord’s Question. Our 
motives are these. We have been for a 
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long time of opinion that sooner or later 
it would be necessary to take a step in 
| the direction of reclaiming for Egypt the 


territory that was lost to her in the 
years 1882 and 1884. Those years have 
passed into history, and I am not now 
going to raise controversial points in 
reference to what was done in them. 
Neither the Parliament nor the Govern- 
ment of that day can decline all 
responsibility for what occurred; but at 
the same time I think it is just and fair 
to say that a more singular and extra- 
ordinary conjunction of circumstances 
never happened than that which pre- 
sented itself to the rulers of England and 
of Egypt at that time. But, without 
dwelling upon the causes of those occur- 
rences, the result was that we, not 
entirely of our own will, accepted the 
responsibility of the whole occupation of 
Egypt in 1882. In 1884 the trust of 
|which we had become the trustees was 
diminished by something like one-half. 
It was not a satisfactory state of things, 
and I freely admit that I did not 
consider that Egypt would be safe, 
under whatever guidance, if Khartoum 
was left permanently in the hands of 
any hostile Power. That is the general 
policy which impressed itself upon my 
mind. But I frankly confess that I 
would much rather have waited for some 
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time before any steps were taken to 
recover the ground then lost. There ar 


many reasons—financial, political, and: 


others—which made such a delay expe- 
dient ; but we were suddenly confronted 
with this fact—that Kassala was threat- 
ened by the Dervishes, that 
appeared to be every probability that it 
might be carried, and carried by a 
frightful catastrophe. And the condi- 
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desire to occupy Dongola. 


there | 
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expedition. The objects are very simply 
tated. Dongola is the objective. We 
We believe 
it is a very fertile country which will be 
of great value to Egypt. We believe 
the reconquest of it and the opening up 
of the Nile so far will draw great, rich, 
and vivifying streams of commerce into 
Egypt, and will be of great permanent 
benefit to the people of that country, 


tion of things has this peculiarity.—that | and that the occupation of Dongola will 
prestige, which is a word sometimes|be a protection to the frontier further 


unduly exaggerated in other countries, 
in that country is all important, because 
the Khalifa’s following consists of one 
faithful tribe, the Baggaras, and the rest 
of the following consists of those Arabs 
who think that he is likely to win. To 
allow the occurrence, if we can prevent 
it, of any great and far-sounding triumph, 
would have been to place on the 
Khalifa’s side the masses of those 
neutral Arabs ; and I should be sorry to 
say that the interests of Egypt or the 
frontiers of Egypt would have been safe 
if such a large concurrence of feeling in 
his favour had been caused by any 
remarkable achievement. [ ‘* Hear, 


hear !’’] It was, therefore, a matter of 


high interest, not only to Italy, but also 


to Egypt, that this capture of Kassala 
should not take place. I say not only 
to Italy, because we have been accused 
of using Egyptian troops mainly, if not 
exclusively, in the interests of Italy. 
That not correct. We have been 
using the Egyptian troops mainly in the 
interests of Egypt ; but on this particu- 
lar occasion, I do not deny it, we were 
largely influenced by the position of 
—-Italy. Our sympathies with Italy are 
very great and sincere, and they are not 
dictated by sentiment, but by considera- 
tions of interest which bind the various 
nations of Europe together. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?} We weve, therefore, very glad 
if the policy which we honestly adopted 
in the interests of Egypt could at the 
same time be of assistance to Italy in a 
critical and dangerous moment of her 
career. [{Cheers.| That is the account 
of the expedition to Dongola. Sooner 
or later it was to take place. It took 
place at that time because we felt the 
interests of Egypt in the first instance, 
and the interests of Italy and all that 
depends on the interests of Italy, were 
affected by the result. Now, the noble 
Earl asks me next the objects of the 
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north and will save us from the dan- 
gerous and somewhat humiliating incur- 
sions of the Dervishes to which we have 
been too much accustomed of late years, 
For that reason the object of the expedi- 
tion is to take Dongola. The conduct 
of the expedition I need not dwell upon. 
It has been singularly gratifying to all 
who value the qualities of the Egyptian 
people, to all who take an interest in 
their future, to all who desire the peace- 
ful restoration of commerce to the valley 
of the Nile. There were persons who 
told us, relying on the experience—I 
may say the irrelevant experience of 
12 years ago—‘‘ You will find that the 
Egyptians will never fight, and that 
your expedition, if it is to be carried 
out, must be carried out by English 
troops.’’? I do not attempt to forecast 
the future of the campaign, but I am 
justified in saying that the calumny that 
the Egyptian troops will not fight has 
been satisfactorily disposed of. [Cheers.] 
They have fought as gallantly as any 
other troops could fight, and it is no 
wonder that they should have fought 
well. For 10 years they have been 
trained up by British officers. They 
have undergone the enlightenment and 
humane treatment which British superin- 
tendence was certain to bring with it, 
and it is idle to compare their conduct 
with that of the wretched peasants who 
were dragged in irons to the battlefield, 
and expected to display the virtues of 
heroes when they were attacked. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] I need not say that 
we owe this success—on which I dwell 
rather because it is a type than because 
it is itself of large dimensions—we owe 
all this success in the first instance, I 
think, to the efforts of the men who for 
10 years have been steadily devoting 
themselves to the elevation of the 
character and to securing the efficiency 
of the Egyptian soldiers. We owe it 
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also to the high qualities which have 
been displayed by Sir Herbert Kitchener 
—{cheers|—who, I think, has shown 
himself a singular master of the parti- 
cular warfare he is called upon to 
conduct. (‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The noble 
Earl asks me as to the future conduct of 
the campaign. 
Dongola is our objective, that the 
instructions which Sir Herbert Kitchener 
has are not to go beyond Dongola with- 
out leave, and that up to that point we 
give him an entirely free hand. We 
believe that any attempt to manage the 
campaign from England, any attempt to 
imitate on a small scale the disastrous 
precedent and traditions of the Aulic 
Louncil, would be a lamentable thing. 
We therefore give to the Commander a 
full and free hand to take such measures 
as he may think necessary for carrying 
out the campaign. The end of it is 
Dongola ; but I do not for a moment 


desire to conceal that in selecting this | 


particular plan of operations we have 
looked further than Dongola. Dongola 


has many advantages, and one of its| 


advantages is that it is on the road to 
Khartoum. [Cheers.| You will ask, 
Why did you not then conceive the 
campaign in that spirit and take the 
measures requisite for carrying this 
object to the end? My answer is that 
the Egyptian Government stands alone 
amongst the Governments of the world 
“in relation to its powers over finance. 
It may be an advantage or it may be a 
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| perhaps, 
| Marquess referred as rather restraining 
|the character of the forward movement, 
that that is not exactly on a par with 
| what was said by a prominent colleague 


Expedition. 


financial position, I am compelled to say 
that our object terminates at Dongola. 
It may be that we, or others who succeed 
us, will be prepared to go on in the 


\future. For myself, I repeat the opinion 
I can only tell him that | 


that we shal] not have restored Egypt in 
that position of safety in which she 
deserves to stand, until the Egyptian 
flag floats over Khartoum. ([Cheers.]| - 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : I have 
only one observation to offer on the very 
courteous and explicit statement of the 
noble Marquess. I am not going to 
discuss for one moment the propriety or 
impropriety of the reconquest of Khar- 
toum ; and, as for the policy of 1883 
and 1884, I will refer the noble Marquess 
to a colleague who sits on his right (the 
Duke of Devonshire) who will be able 
to give him much more explicit explan- 
ations than I am in a position to do. 
Whether, following the precedent of 
yesterday, they prefer to carry on their 
discussions within the walls of this 
House or in more secret places is a 
matter of nomoment to me. The policy 
of 1883 and 1884 is not one which 
touches me in any respect ; but I would 
point out with regard to the limitation 
—the limiting condition I had better, 
say —to which the noble 


serious impediment, but the Egyptian |of the noble Marquess in the House of 


Government is the only Government in 
the world, I believe, which cannot 
~borrow. A very curious combination of 
international arrangements in whose 


| Commons. 


The noble Marquess says 
that the restricting consideration in 
connection with this advance is the 


financial consideration ; but Mr. Cham-— 


validity I am much too unlearned to|berlain has told us that it was the 


venture 
arrangements which are a_ perfect 
labyrinth, even to the learned mind— 
have, I am told, the effect of preventing 
the Egyptian Government from borrow- 
ing beyond a certain very narrow 
margin. The consequence is that unless 
it wishes to run into hopeless debt, its 
military proceedings must be governed 
by its financial capacity. We do not 
see our way at present to go beyond 
Dongola. If any of those millionaires 
who spend their money in supporting 
raids and invasions—{/aughter|—would 
come forward and offer to us facilities 
for going further, I do not say that we 





to pronounce an opinion—j|amount of resistance that might be 
}encountered in the 
| would now appear that the skirmish 


expedition. It 


that has recently occurred has changed 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
But there is another inconsistency which 
I would like to point out to the noble 
Marquess. I admit that it was impos- 
sible for him in his statement to avoid 
some inconsistency with some of his 
colleagues, but there was one declaration 
so notable in its character that it will 
hardly escape the notice of the noble 
Marquess, though I doubt if he is an 
attentive reader of the Debates of the 
other House. 


2R2 
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Exchequer, who is an authority on 
finance, gave an explicit declaration, from 
which he declined to withdraw, that 
nothing in the nature of the reconquest 
of the Soudan was contemplated by Her | 
»Majesty’s Government. At this moment | 
Tam not attempting to decide between | 
the merits of the competing policies of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and of 
the Foreign Secretary, but I do, at least, 
say this, and I do not think any one! 
will be found to deny it, that the | 
declaration of the Chancellor of the | The expression “ drain” includes any pipe or 
Exchequer 1S wholly inconsistent with | conduit which is used for the drainage of any 
the declaration of the Prime Minister. | house, building, or street, and is not a sewer 
[ Cheers. ] | within the meaning of this Act. 
I sin 


THe PRIME MINISTER : | (2.) The Public Health Acts shall be con- 
very sorry if I have failed to con-|strued as if the definitions of “sewer” and 


{LORDS} 
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(2) which is situated in or under any 
and is used, or intended to be used, for 
the purpose of the general drainage of 
the street, or of the houses or buildings 
therein, and has been constructed in 
accordance with plans and specifications 
approved by the local authority ; or 


(6) which, whether so situated or not, has 
been before or is after the passing of 
this Act purchased by or constructed 
at the ultimate expense of the local 
authority ; or 


(c) which has been declared to be a sewer 
under the Act. 


vey my meaning to the noble Earl. | 
There is no discrepancy between the | 
orders now given and the general | 
view of the future policy which 
we may think expedient. I do not 
pledge myself to any forward policy 
beyond Dongola this year, next year, or 
at any period of which I can fix the 
date. It depends upon conditions, 
which are wholly uncertain. I think, 
however, that one of the recommenda- 
tions of the movement to Dongola 
is that it is so far a contribution 
“towards the occupation of Khartoum. 
It is not in the contemplation 
of the Government to go any further 
than Dongola; but, as I have already 
said, if the noble Lord will advance us 
the money, I will alter my opinion. The 
controlling factor is the question of 
finance, and it seems to me that it is 
quite appropriate that that should have 
been the consideration that guided the 
utterances of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SEWERS AND 
DRAINS) BILL [za.1.]. 


Considered in Committee. 
[The Eart of Mortey in the Chair. } 


Clause 7,— 


DEFINITION OF SEWER AND DRAIN. 


(1.) In the Public Health Acts, unless the 
context otherwise requires— 

The expression “sewer” means any pipe or 
conduit used for the drainage of any house, 
building, or street— 


Earl of Rosebery. 


“drain” contained in this section had been 
contained in the Public Health Act, 1875, and 
any Act repealed by that Act instead of the 
| definitions contained in that Act, or any Act 
| repealed by that Act, and no pipe or conduit 
| used for the drainage of any house, building or 
| street shall be deemed to have vested in or been 
|under the control of, or to belong to, a local 
authority under the Public Health Acts, except 
|such pipes or conduits as are sewers within the 
meaning of this Act. 


(3.) So much of Section 4 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, as defines “sewer” and 
‘*drain ’’ is hereby repealed. 


*Lorp HARRIS rose to move in Sub 
section (2) to leave out “and any Act 
repealed by that Act.” He - said 
that the Bill as it stood was very com- 
prehensive and made to apply to any Act 
which had been repealed by the Act of 
1875. The object of the Measure was 
to lay upon certain private persons the 
| liability for the maintenance and repair of 
| certain conduits, which had been hitherto, 
‘inthe wording of the Act applicable to 
|them, “sewers,” and which the courts 
had recently held ought to have been 
maintained and repaired by the local 
authorities. The local authority, with 
the able assistance of the noble Earl, 
were now trying to get rid of this impor- 
tant duty and to impose it for the future 
upon private individuals, and they sought 
to do this in a retrospective way, and to 
throw this liability upon private persons 
in respect of what had been legally 
sewers since 1848. The Local Govern- 
ment Board considered that the pro 
visions of Clause 1 were far too sweeping 
and would cause some injustice, or, at any 
rate, hardship. They proposed, there 
fore, that nothing contained in the section 
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should apply to any sewer or drain con- 
structed before the commencement of 
the Public Health Act, 1875. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP appealed to 
the noble Lord to defer the consideration 
of his Amendments, on the ground that 
they had not been circulated that morn- 
ing in the Order Papers, and that they 
had only just now reached his hands ? 

*Lorp HARRIS regretted that his 
Amendments had not been circulated at 
anearlier hour. He did not know the 
reason for the delay. The Amendment 
which he had explained was not a very 
elaborate one, and as the House had 
now gone into Committee he thought 
they might proceed with it. 

Lorp HERSCHELL thought it would 
only be reasonable, in the circumstances, 
to postpone the Amendments until a 
later stage, the Standing Committee on 
the Report. The noble Lord in charge 
of the Bill, who perhaps was not as 
yet very familiar with the practice of 
the House, might naturally require a 
little time in which to consider the 
character of the Amendments. 

THe PRIME MINISTER did not 
think they could resist the appeal of the 
noble and learned Lord. After all it 
would be easy to move the Amendments 
in Report. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said that he 
had just heard that the Associations of 
Municipal Corporations considered the 
first Amendment of the noble Lord so 
serious that in their opinion it would be 
a question whether it would be worth 
while proceeding with the Bill if that 
Amendment were agreed to. 

THe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON suggested that the simplest 
course to take would be to postpone the 
further consideration of the Bill in Com- 
mittee. If the Amendments were 
deferred until the Standing Committee 
Stage a great many of their Lordships 
would be deprived of the opportunity of 
discussing them. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER said that 
there was no reason why the present 
stage of the Bill should be deferred. 
The Amendments would be put off until 
the Report stage. 


Further consideration of Amendment 
deferred. 


Clauses 1 to 4 ordered to stand part 
of the Bill, 
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Eart BEAUCHAMP moved to in- 
sert the following new clause after 
Clause 4 :— 


APPLICATION OF ACT TO IRELAND. 
This Act shall apply to Ireland with the 
following modifications :— 


(a) The Public Health (Ireland) Acts shall 
be substituted for the Public Health Acts; 
and 


(6) Sections 10 and 255 of the Public Health 
Act (Ireland), 1878, shall be substituted respec- 
tively for Sections 4 and 257 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875; and 


(c) ‘* Sanitary authority ”’ shal! be substituted 
for “local authority”; and 

(d) The Public Health (Ireland) Acts and this 
Act may together be cited as the Public Health 
(Ireland) Acts. 


As the result of an interview with a 
deputation headed by the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, he had been asked to include 
Ireland in the operation of the Bill. 

*Lorp HARRIS said that he did not 
represent the Irish Local Government 
Board in their Lordships’ House. The 
Amendment had only been circulated 
that morning, and he was not aware 
whether the Irish Local Government 
Board had seen it; but he had no in- 
structions to oppose it. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or 
IRELAND (Lord Asusourne) thought 
that it would be reasonable to allow the 
Irish Office an opportunity of reading 
the Amendments. If the noble Earl 
had communicated the Amendment to 
the Irish Office and had asked their 
views, there was nothing more to be said, 
but, if not, then an opportunity should 
be allowed to consider them. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said that the 
Irish Office had the question before 
it on the Public Health (Ireland) 
Amendment Bill, but the Amendment 
had been refused on the ground that the 
question should be delayed in order that 
the law in both countries should go 
together. 

*Tue Eart or MAYO said the depu- 
tation referred to was strongly in favour 
of the Bill being applied to Ireland. He 
understood that the Irish Office had no 
objection to this, and, therefore, he hoped 
the Amendment would be passed. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or 
IRELAND said he had no objection 
to the Amendment on the under- 
standing that if the Irish Office 
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saw fit on recommendation to sug- 
gest a modification this should be done. 


Reserve Forces 


Clause ordered te stand part of the 
Bill; Bill re-committed to the Standing 
Committee; and to be printed as 
amended.—{ No. 129.] 


| 
| 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
(DUBLIN). 

*Tue Eart or MAYO asked the Lord | 
President of the Council whether he was | 
willing to include in next year’s Esti-| 
mates a sum for commencing the new | 
buildings for the Royal College of| 
Science in Dublin, the necessity for | 
which had been acknowledged by suc-| 
cessive Governments for several years. | 
He said that the Department of Science 
and Art had been urging the necessity | 
for new buildings in the Royal College | 
of Science for a long time. For want of | 
more room the students could not be) 
properly accommodated in the laboratory. | 
The Assaying Department was carried 
on in the lowest basement, where gas 
had to be burned during the winter. 
The Physics Jaboratory was over- 
crowded, and the accommodation gener- | 
ally was excessively bad. He wished | 
to make a point of the fact that successive 
Governments had acknowledged this | 
want for several years ? | 

THe LORD PRESIDENT or THE) 
COUNCIL (The Duke of Devonsuire) | 
said that for many years past communi- | 
cations on this subject had been going | 
on between the Science and Art Depart- | 
ment, the Irish Government, and the! 
Treasury. Those communications had | 
recently been renewed. There had been, | 
he thought, some misconception on the | 
part of the Treasury as to the objects for | 
which it existed. He hoped that the! 
communications which were now in pro- 
gress might have the effect of removing 
that misunderstanding, and that some) 
progress might shortly be made in the 
matter. He assured the noble Earl that | 
he would be most willing to propose for | 
the consideration of the Treasury an 
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Amendment reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Tues. 
day next. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


House in Committee (according to 


| Order) ; Bill reported without Amend- 


ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACTS 
AMENDMENT (No. 2.) BILL [1.1] 


Read 3* (according to Order) ; Amend- 
ments made; Bill passed, and sent to 
the Commons. 


DERELICT VESSELS (REPORT) BILL 

Read 3* (according to Order), with 
the Amendment, and passed, and re- 
turned to the Commons. 


ELECTION PETITIONS BILL [u.1.] 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


LARCENY BILL [1.1.] 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


RESERVE FORCES BILL [u.t.] 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 


| passed, and sent to the Commons. 





estimate for this purpose, but it was not | 
entirely in his power to say that the| 
Treasury would be prepared to sanction | 
it. | 


House adjourned at Five minutes past Five 
o’clock, to Monday next, a Quarter 
[La ug hter. | before Eleven o’clock. 


Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
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Friday, 12th June 1896. 


ARMY (HALF-PAY OFFICERS). 


Return [presented 4th June] to be 
printed |.—{ No. 228.] 


EAST INDIA (INDIAN TARIFF ACT 
AND THE COTTON DUTIES). 
Return [presented 11th June] to be 
printed.—{ No. 229.] 


STATIONERY CONTRACTS. 


Report from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence, brought up, 
and read. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed.—[ No. 230.] 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


FALMOUTH RECTORY BILL. 


Reported ; Report to lie upon the 
Table. 


EDINBURGH EXTENSION BILL 
(BY ORDER.) 


Order for consideration read. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now considered.” 


Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith | 


|the consideration of the House. 


Burghs) moved :— 


“That the Bill be re-committed to the former 
Committee, and that it be an Instruction to the 
Committee to amend the Bill so as to exclude 
from the proposed extension of the boundaries 
of the city of Edinburgh that portion of the 
added area, extending to about 122 acres, lying 
to the north of the centre line of the Ferry 
Road, and on the west of the burgh of Leith, 
in which the public health hospital of that 
burgh is situated.” 
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/not having been followed, the result was 
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been, unhappily, prevented by illness 
‘from attending. The hon. Member was 
| for many years a citizen of Leith, and 
|a member of the Leith Town Council, 
‘and knew the circumstances of the 
‘burgh, He (Mr. Munro Ferguson) 
thought there were substantial considera- 
‘tions why the Motion should be sub- 
mitted to the House. In the first place 
it was an appeal from a casting vote de- 
cision of the Committee ; secondly, it 
/was from a vote which was arrived at 
by the Committee without having any 
evidence led by Leith ; thirdly, one of 
the Members who carried the vote gave 


a decision under a misapprehension of 


the facts connected with the drainage 
area. That hon. Member, he believed, 
would address the House. A fourth 
consideration was the action which 
Edinburgh had pursued towards the 
burgh of Leith. There might be some 
difference of opinion whether Leith and 
Edinburgh should be united, but there 
could be no difference of opinion on this 
fact, that in the past as in the present 
Edinburgh had been somewhat inclined 
to carry proceedings with a high hand 
against what Leith conceived to be her 
interests. When this Extension Bill 
was brought out last November, and 
when it was proposed to annex Leith to 
Edinburgh, the Leith Town Council 
pointed out at that time to Edinburgh 
that it was opposed to the Bill, and 
begged Edinburgh to save them from 
That request 


that the Bill was rejected upon the pro- 
moters’ case so far as the annexation of 
Leith was concerned. Therefore, having 
been badly treated by Edinburgh so far, 
he held that any Motion made with the 
view to save further costs to the rate- 
payers of Leith was one that demanded 
Leith 
now felt obliged to oppose the partial 
annexation which had been permitted to 
Edinburgh, which would interfere, or 
might interfere, with its own expansion 
if it desired to extend its boundaries at 
some future date. There was strong 
reason for the expansion, because the 
area lying to the east consisted of irrri- 
gated meadows, which were not very 
suitable for building purposes. The 


He said the Motion was to have been|Committee having disposed of other 

made by the hon. Member for North- | questions, proceeded to deal with what 

West Lanark (Mr. Holborn), who had | was left of the case for Midlothian, and 
| 
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they also decided to strike out the county 
area which lay towards the east of the 
borough. Ultimately, the Committee 
were informed that an agreement had 
been arrived at with the county, and 
they consented to the annexation of a 
portion of the county to the west of 
Leith. That portion included the small 
area now in dispute. He submitted 
that the agreement ought not to pre- 
judice the interests of the community of 
Leith. The Corporation of Leith had 
constructed a special sewer in the area 
in question for the exclusive use of the 
hospital. When the Bill was before the 
Committee, counsel for the Corporation 
of Edinburgh made a reflection on this 
sewer which was believed to have in- 
fluenced the decision of the Committee. 
If an opportunity had been afforded to 
the Corporation of Leith to lead evi- 
dence, they would have proved not only 
that such a reflection was unwarranted, 
but that the plans of the sewer had been 
submitted to the Local Government 
Board and the Board of Trade, and 
endorsed by these bodies respectively aa 
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Smr LEWIS McIVER, who was re- 
ceived with Ministerial cheers, said it 
was little short of lamentable, on ap 
evening when there was a Measure of 
first-class importance, with which all 
sections of the House were anxious to 
make reasonable and_ substantial pro- 
gress, that they should have the time of 
the House practically squandered with 
the discussion of a small matter of this 
sort. [Mr. Munro Fereuson : ‘Oh, 
oh !’’ and Ministerial cheers.| The 
character of the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Leith was such that he 
might almost call it a misuse of the 
forms of the House. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
This Bill had been before the Committee 
upstairs for 12 days, and had _ under- 
gone the most careful and ample in- 
vestigation ; and the House was now 
asked, on a single point which had 
received the closest examination, to 
reverse the decision of the Com- 
mittee, and thus stultify their action. 
Was the House going to stultify its own 
forms of procedure by reversing a deci- 
sion arrived at by one of its own Com- 


good. The Corporation of Leith con-| mittees after ample and sufficient inves- 
tended that it was not expedient that| tigation? The city of Edinburgh had 


the hospital and sewer should be placed | promoted this Bill to extend its frontiers 


within the jurisdiction of the City of|—first by the absorption of Leith, and 
Edinburgh. The ordinary drainage of| secondly by the unification of its own 
that area must be taken through the) parishes, parts of which had hitherto 
burgh of Leith, and the sewage plan| been within the limits of the county. In 
of the district had been designed accord-| the first object Edinburgh had failed, 
ingly. ‘There was no other means of|and he would not say whether Leith had 
drainage except by the sewers of Leith, | merely been struggling against what was 
and there was a binding agreement be-| ultimately inevitable ; but in the second 
tween the owners of property and the} object Edinburgh had succeeded, and yet 
burgh of Leith to facilitate the drain-| it was now proposed to detach from the 
age by Leith of the area in question. | parish an area of 124 acres, because in a 
The area was mainly agricultural land, | remote corner of that area Leith had 
there being only forty dwelling-houses | built or was about to build an hospital. 
within it. The petitioners submitted|That was no cogent argument, for 
that there was no ground to justify the| Edinburgh possessed an hospital within 
expansion of the City of Edinburgh in| the boundaries of the parish of Leith, 


the manner proposed, and they contended | 
that the area in question should not be 
retained in the present Bill. The Cor- 
poration of Leith had already been put 


and another at Colington, which was in 
the county of Midlothian ; and yet it 
had never been proposed by Edinburgh 
to annex these areas simply because they 


to very heavy charges in opposing what| had hospitals there. Leith, indeed, had 
they considered to be an aggressive and|no locus standi. The parties were the 
unnecessary Measure. The revenue of| city of Edinburgh, the county of Mid- 
Leith was very small compared with that |lothian, and the ratepayers, who were 
of Edinburgh, and this Motion was made practically unanimous in desiring to get 
for the protection of the interests of the|this Bill as it left the Committee. The 
ratepayers of Leith. truth was that this was an attempt to 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Govan) form-| prove the preamble of a Bill which as 
ally seconded the Motion. yet existed only in the imagination of 

Mr. Munro Ferguson. 
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sme people in Leith who desired to 
extend their own boundaries, and had 
adopted this expedient as one which 
might afterwards save them the expense 
of proving the preamble when the Bill 
appeared. He hoped that the facts he 
had stated would be borne out by the 
hon. Gentleman who presided over the 
Committee, and that the House would 
be able to come to a speedy decision. 

*Masor BOWLES (Middlesex, Enfield) 
said that in the Committee Edinburgh 
had arranged the rating difficulty in 
connection with the Leith Hospital, and 
that had removed one objection which 
he at first entertained to giving this 
triangular area to Edinburgh. Another 
objection in Committee was that this 
semed to be hemming Leith in on the 
west. But the consideration of drainage 
overcame his objection. This ground 
was feuing land, and ought to cease to 
belong to a county authority, and 
become part of an urban authority, 
either Edinburgh or Leith. Leith had 
no Bill before them, and there were 
strong reasons for putting this area into 
Edinburgh. It was not brought before 
the Committee that Leith had come to 
an agreement with the owner of this 
feuing land to carry the drainage of the 
district through the Leith drains, as the 
Member for Leith stated. Leith had 
chosen to leave its case on that point to 
the county of Midlothian, and when 
the county came to an agreement with 
the city of Edinburgh the county did not 
carry on the case further. Therefore it 
was the fault of Leith in joining with 
the county if its evidence was not heard. 
This triangular portion would be very 
advantageous to Edinburgh, enabling it, 
instead of sending its drainage into Leith 
sewers, to conduct its drainage down to 
within 400 yards of the sea, and thence 
out into the middle of the Firth. That 
was one reason for giving that area to 
Edinburgh ; and another was that the 
inhabitants in and around that area 
were shown to be in favour of amalgama- 
tion with Edinburgh. On all these 
considerations he thought the House 
would see that the Committee had acted 
rightly in this matter. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN (Newcastle- 
under-Lyme) said he was a member of 
the Committee who considerd this Bill, 
and to his mind there were overwhelming 





considerations why this area should be 
excluded from the Edinburgh Extension. 
For a long time there had _ been 
antagonism between Leith and Edin- 
burgh, and the authorities of the latter 
had declared again and again that they 
would either absorb Leith or hem it in 
on every side, so as hereafter to force 
Leith to come within the Edinburgh 
boundary. The Committee had safe- 
guarded Leith on the east, but on the 
question of this particular area, it was 
only by the casting vote of the Chairman 
that it was given to Edinburgh. On 
that land Leith had built its hospital, 
and under the Public Health (Scotland) 
Act of 1890 it was laid down that the 
hospital, for public health purposes, was 
part of Leith. If that land was included 
in the city of Edinburgh, the result would 
be that the portion on which the hospital 
stood, and the hospital itself, would be 
for public health purposes in Leith, and 
for other purposes it would be in Edin- 
burgh. There would thus be two juris- 
dictions, which would be a most incon- 
venient arrangement. The House had a 
strong precedent for adopting the course 
proposed by the Member for Leith, in 
the case of the attempts made by 
Glasgow to incorporate Govan. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEASE (Darlington) 
said that, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, he wished the House to under- 
stand that this area was a portion of the 
landward part of the parish of Edin- 
burgh. The whole of the landward 
parts of the parish had, by agreement 
with the county, now been absorbed in 
the city of Edinburgh, and when they 
came to deal with this particular portion 
the Committee had these considerations 
before them. At present the county had 
no sanitary or building regulations, and 
no power to make them. They had also 
the fact that this land was at present 
being devoted to feuing and building, 
and, therefore, if it were built upon, a 
nuisance might be created in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh if houses were 
improperly built, or no proper sanitary 
regulations were made. Another fact 
should also weigh with the House, and 
that was that the western portion of the 
burgh of Leith was favourable to incor- 
poration with Edinburgh. Indeed, at a 
recent municipal election in Leith, the 
candidate opposed to amalgamation was 
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defeated. The only question, therefore, 
was whether there were any circum- 
stances which should prevent them 
assenting to an arrangement made 
between Edinburgh and the county of 
Midlothian, which was perfectly satis- 
factory to those parties, because of some 
prospective interest the burgh of Leith 
might have in this property. All the 
circumstances were thoroughly gone 
into by the Committee. His opinion 
was very strongly in favour of the 
decision of the Committee, and he hoped 
the House would support that decision. 

Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edin- 
burgh, E.) said he wished in a few words 
to give expression to the feeling of 
Edinburgh in the matter. The hon. 
Member for Leith had spoken very 
strongly on the other side of the question, 
and he must say that he was surprised 
that a gentleman of the hon. Member’s 
traditions should undertake, upon such 
slight grounds, to oppose what was the 
general rule of the House—that a vote 
of a Select Committee should be accepted 
by the House. [‘ Hear, hear!”] And 
he ventured to put forward that general 
principle as one of the strong prevailing 
reasons why the House should reject the 
proposal made by his hon. Friend. 
Further than that, great weight ought to 
be attached by the House to the general 
consensus of opinion in Edinburgh in 
favour of the proposed extension. One 
hon. Member who opposed it had 
mentioned that 70,000 people—the 
population of Leith—were opposed to 
it ; but on the other hand there were 
270,000 persons in Edinburgh who 
were in favour of it. [ Hear, 
hear!”| Surely, that fact ought to be 
taken into account. He was satisfied 
that there was no injustice whatever 
involved in the desire by Edinburgh to 
acquire the extension in question. All 
that Edinburgh was asking for was that 
with the extension of its boundaries 
should go the power over its own water 
supply. For him that was a very 
important consideration, and he would 
point out further that there was no 
diversity of opinion whatever among the 
representatives of Edinburgh on both 
sides of the House on the matter. 
Under those circumstances he con- 
fidently appealed to the House to 
follow the general rule and affirm the 


Mr. Arthur Pease. 
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decision of the Select Committee, 


[ Hear, hear ! ”] 


Question put, “That the words ‘now 
considered’ stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided: — Ayes, 249; 
Noes, 81.—(Division List, No. 238.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to; 
Bill considered. 


Clause added. 
Bill to be read the Third time. 


QUESTIONS. 


IRISH CHURCH FUND. 

Dr. COMMINS (Cork Co., E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
in view of the facts that the Commis- 
sioners to administer the £250,000 
granted by Parliament out of the surplus 
of the Irish Church Fund for the build- 
ing of piers and harbours in Ireland 
recommended a free grant of £10,000, 
or thereabouts, for the improvement of 
Greystones, that the. expenditure has 
been more than double this sum, and 
that an additional amount has been pro- 
vided for by a free grant, will he explain 
from what fund the extra grant was 
provided ; were the Commissioners ap- 
pointed under the Act, or the Inspectors 
of Irish Fisheries consulted as to such 
additional grant ; what was the original 
estimate of the Board of Works, and 
how was the amount proposed to be pro- 
vided when the work was sanctioned by 
the Treasury ; what is the actual amount 
expended on it up to the present, and 
how has this money been provided, and 
under what authority; and, why have 
the Kinsale Harbour authorities been 
differently treated by the Government ! 

Tue SECRETARY vo rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): 
The original grant was of £8,500 from 
the Sea Fisheries Fund. The extra 
grants, which were mainly due to the 
construction of the North Groyne, were 
provided from the same fund. Those 
extra grants were not sanctioned until 
the Piers and Harbours Commission had 
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ceased to exist, so it was impossible for| THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
them to make recommendations on the | TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnie, Croydon) : 
subject. The Fishery Inspectors did not | I have received the memorial referred to 
recommend the construction of the|by the hon. Member. The Fishguard 
North Groyne; but the Treasury, with| Bay Railway and Pier Company have 
the concurrence of the Irish Govern-| submitted plans of the works which they 
ment, decided that it must be built for| propose to construct in Fishguard Bay 
engineering reasons, in order to save the | under their Act of 1893, and I am in 
existing works from being destroyed by communication with the Company with 
the movement of the shingle, that move-| the view of obtaining further informa- 
ment having been dangerously accelerated | tion as to their proposals. When the 
by the removal of the railway after the | necessary information is received from 
original works had been constructed.|the Company, the representations con- 
The original estimate was £10,000, and | tained in the memorial will receive my 
was provided for by the £8,500 grant, | careful consideration. 
together with £1,000 loan and £500 | 
local contribution. The actual amount 
expended up to date has been £20,649, | SALVATION ARMY SHELTER 
of which all except the local provision | (BLACKFRIARS). 
of £1,500 has been provided by free, Dr. McDONNELL (Queen’s Co., 
grant out of the Sea Fisheries Fund. I) Leix): I beg to ask the President of 
can trace Treasury authority for the| the Local Government Board, whether 
whole amount of the free grants, except his attention has been drawn to the 
about £680, as to which I am making in-| Reports of Dr. F. J. Waldo, Medical 
quiry. The circumstances of Kinsale | Officer of Health to St. George-the- 
and Greystones are not, of course, iden-| Martyr, Southwark, which state, among 
tical; but apart from that, I have | other matters, that, on the occasion of a 
already explained to the hon. Member night visit to the Blackfriars Salvation 
that the apparent absence of any bona| Army Shelter, the air therein was not 
fide desire on the part of the Kinsale | only dangerous to health but also to life 
Harbour and Town Commissioners to/itself; and, whether the Government 
meet their obligations has rendered it will make provision so that Salvation 
dificult for the Treasury to consider; Army and other night refuges of a 
further concessions; but that if they|similar nature be placed within the 
should make any real effort to meet | purview of the Common Lodging Houses 
their obligations to the Government, the | Act? 
Government would on its part be pre-; THE PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
pared to take the circumstances again) GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
into consideration. | CHAPLIN, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I am 
aware of the Report of Dr. Waldo with 
proevtnd to the Blackfriars Salvation 


| Army Shelter. On the night in ques- 
FISHGUARD BAY RAILWAY AND PIER | tion, when Dr. Waldo reports that the 


COMPANY. |shelter was overcrowded so as to be 

Mr. W. REES DAVIES (Pembroke-| dangerous to health and to life itself, 
shire) : I beg to ask the President of the | there were 1,031 inmates of the shelter. 
Board of Trade, whether he has received | Proceedings in consequence were taken 
& memorial from the inhabitants of | by the vestry of the parish, and an order 
Goodwick, Pembrokeshire, in regard to|of prohibition of the overcrowding was 
the alleged powers proposed to be exer-| made by the magistrate, who considered 
cised by the Fishguard Bay Railway | that 550 should be regarded as the limit 
and Pier Company; and whether he|of accommodation. Subsequently, an 
has taken any and what steps, in| application was made to the High Court 
accordance with the prayer of the| with a view to the order of prohibition 
memorialists, to preserve to the fisher-| being quashed. A rule nisi for a 
men and inhabitants generally the ex-| certiorari was granted, but after argu- 
isting access to the seashore so neces-|ment the rule was discharged. The 
sary for small craft at all states of the| decision of the High Court shows that 
tide? the shelters are subject to the provisions 





i 
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of the Public Health (London) Act as) special circumstances. The establishment 
regards overcrowding, and that those'of the proposed new school would 
provisions can be enforced in the case/seriously injure the existing schools, and, 
of a shelter in like manner as in the| in the opinion of the Commissioners, the 
case of overcrowding in a dwelling-|school-going population in the locality 
house. The existing law is, therefore, | would not warrant a grant for the build- 
adequate to meet the case of overcrowd-| ing of an additional school. Should, 
ing in these shelters, and it is not neces-| however, school accommodation for in- 


Constabulary 


sary for this purpose that it should be 
provided by legislation that the shelters 
shall be common lodging-houses. 


EDUCATION (COUNTY LONGFORD). 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland, (1) whether he) 


is aware that in 1895 a petition from the 
94 inhabitants of Crodromin, Brocklagh, 
Carrick, Kilmahon, _Lettergeeragh, 
Lettergullon, and Barnagh, in the parish 
of Drumlish, county Longford, was pre- 
sented to the Commissioners of National 
Education, setting forth that in con- 
sequence of the number of infant children 
in these townlands and the distance of 
the three nearest schools, a new school was 
urgently required ; (2) is he aware that the 
landlord has given a lease of a plot of 
ground, and that the inhabitants have 
collected a considerable quantity of 
building materials ; (3) in view of the fact 
that the Board’s Inspector visited the 
place and promised the inhabitants that 
he would recommend the site, will he 
explain why, in a letter to the parish 
priest dated 21st June 1895, they refused 
assent to it, in consequence of which 
refusal a large lot of poor weak children 
have to travel five miles a day in going 
to and returning from school; and (4), 
will he advise the Board to withdraw 
their opposition and allow the school 
to be erected ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovur, 
Leeds, Central): The facts are as stated 
in the first and second paragraphs. The 
site of the proposed school is not objected 
to, but it is less than three miles by road 
from several existing schools, and the 
Inspector states that the completion of 
an unfinished road in the locality will 
materially increase the facilities for 
reaching the existing schools. Under 
the Board’s rules no grant can be made 


fants be provided either by loan from 


|the Board of Works, or otherwise, the 
|Commissioners would be prepared to 
consider an application for grants of 
salary. 


EDUCATION (COUNTY CAVAN). 
| Mr. J.P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
'the Chief Secretary to the Lord Liev- 
tenant of Ireland, (1) whether complaints 
have been made to the Board of Educa- 
tionof the system of marking examination 
sheets adopted by the Board’s Inspector 
of the Cavan No. 23 district ; (2) is he 
aware that this gentleman uses a lead 
pencil to mark results in the marking 
paper ; and, (3) whether all other school 
Inspectors are allowed to do similarly! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
reply to the first paragraph is in the 
negative. The Inspector of the district 
mentioned in marking the examination 
sheets does not use a lead pencil, but a 
blue pencil. The Inspectors are not 
strictly uniform in the description of the 
pencil used, and some of them even use 
ink in marking. No occasion has arisen 
to call for the interference of the Com- 
missioners. 


CONSTABULARY (COUNTY CLARE). 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, how 
many extra police are in county Clare, 
and what is their cost; and, whether 
their number could be reduced ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
are at present in County Clare 143 men 
of the extra force, whose cost to the 
county is, approximately, about £5,000 
per annum. These men are practically 
all engaged in affording special protection, 
and as the necessity for such protection 
|disappears the extra force will be re 
| duced or altogether withdrawn. In this 








in respect of a new vested school where | connection, I may add with reference to 
the site is within three miles by road of/a statement of the hon. Gentleman in 
an existing vested school, except under|the House on Tuesday last, that when 


Mr. Henry Chaplin. 
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the late Government acceded to office 
the strength of the extra force in the 
county was 121 men. The force was 
increased to 171 men by the late Govern- 
ment in March, 1893, and when it 
quitted office the number stood at 143, 
as against 121 when it entered office. 

Me. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) asked 
whether protection, in the case of a man 
like Maguire, was afforded by the free 
force or the paid force of the county, and 
also how this matter was determined 4 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he 
must ask for notice. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny) desired to know whether Clare 
had got its full quota of the free force. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I pre- 
sume it has, but I will inquire into the 
matter. 

Mayor JAMESON (Clare, W.) would 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
he was not aware that a great part of 
this police force was used for the protec- 
tion of Maguire, and if his reason for— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Question on the Paper has been fully 
answered. If the hon. Member wishes 
to ask another he must give notice. 


MANNING OF BRITISH MERCHANT 


VESSELS. 

*8ir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, whether he 
has received the Report of Sir Edward 
Reed’s Manning Committee ; and, 
when it will be laid before Parliament ? 
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tion, (1) whether, under Clause 10 of the 
Education Bill, the powers of manage- 
ment which must be delegated to a local 
body include the appointment and dis- 
missal of teachers, the determination 
what shall be the qualifications and 
number of the staff; (2) what subjects shall 
be taught, e.g., manual instruction or 
cooking ; (3) whether it will be competent 
under the Bill for local managers, without 
the consent of the Education authority, 
to require teachers to be members of any 
particular church; (4) whether local mana- 
gers may require their teachers to give 
the religious instruction provided for 
under Clause 27 ; and (5), how local man- 
agers are to be appointed in a school 
district co-extensive with a parish but 
not co-extensive with an urban district, 
and which is not a rural district ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 


Pier. 





University) : The delegation under 
| Clause 10 of the Bill would be subject to 
| Section 15 of the Elementary Education 
| Act, 1870. This section would enable the 
education authority to delegate such of 
their powers as they thought proper, 
subject to any condition they imposed. 
| The second paragraph calls attention to 
a case not provided for in the Bill, which 
will be considered before the clause is 
| reached, 


| EDUCATION BILL (SPECIAL AID 
| GRANT). 

| Mr. CHARLES MORLEY : I beg to 
| ask the Vice President of the Committee 


Mr. RITCHIE: I have not yet re-| of Council on Education, if he will say 


ceived the Report of the Departmental 


whether, under Clause 4 of the Education 


Committee on the Manning of British| Bill, the managers of a Voluntary 


Merchant Ships. 


When it is received I| School are or are not at liberty to join or 


propose to lay it at once upon the Table | to refuse to join an association without 


of the House. 


*Sir C. DILKE : Would the right hon. 
Gentleman ask that the evidence should 
It has been ready 


now be circulated,! 
for nearly a year. 


Mr. RITCHIE: I think perhaps it 


prejudice to their receiving the special 
| aid grant ? 

| Sir JOHN GORST : I must refer the 
| hon. Member to the answer which I gave 
| last Monday to the hon. Member for 
| Monmouth Boroughs (Mr. Spicer). 


would be a pity to circulate the evidence, | 


because I understand the Report will be | 


very shortly ready. 


EDUCATION BILL (LOCAL MANAGERS). 
Mr. CHARLES MORLEY (Breck- 


KINSALE PIER. 

| Dr. COMMINS: I beg to ask the 
| Secretary to the Treasury, (1) whether any 
legal proceedings were taken by the 
| Board of Works against the sureties of 


nock): I beg to ask the Vice President | the original contractor for Kinsale Pier, 


ofthe Committee of Council on — failed to carry out his contract ; 
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and, if so, whether there was anything 
realised by such proceedings; was the 
sum of £2,231 lost by such failure an 
estimated loss, or a loss made up of 
several items; and, if the latter, what 
were the several items of such loss; 
(2) whether the additional sum of £82i 
charged for additional works was paid | I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
to such original contractor or to the|sury, as representing the Postmaster 
second contractor, and at what stage of | General, whether he is aware that letters 
the progress of the work were such/ posted in Belfast on Sunday do not 
additional works found to be required | arrive in London before Monday night, 
and authorised by the Board of Works ;| although a train leaves Belfast for 
(3) what amount had been paid to the | Dublin at two p.m. on Sundays convey. 
original contractor when he retired from | ing passengers in time to catch the 
the — eae — the org of the | Sunday — _ Rg ere Kings 
work done by him before such _ retire-| town ; and, whether he will consider the 
ment or the cessation of work by him;| desirability of having English letters, 
and, did he throw up the contract and | posted in Belfast before one o’cleck p.m, 
refuse to proceed with it, or retire upon| on Sundays, dispatched by this train to 
terms allowed by the Board of Works ; | Dublin and thence vid Kingstown and 
and, (4) if the latter, what were the terms | Holyhead to their destination ? 
“> aa ba Sagem to my t | Mr. Se a ; - is e _ = 
R. I : e original con-| letters posted a elfast on Sunday do 
tract was not secured by sureties but by|not arrive in London until Monday 
provision for retentions. There were, | evening. With the view of restricting 
therefore, no such proceedings as the|Sunday labour as far as_ possible, it is 
hon. Member refers to in the first para-| the general practice of the Post Office 
graph. No portion of the payments was | not to make more than one dispatch on 
retained, as undoubtedly ought to have| that day. If a departure from the rule 
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subsequently (16th June 1887) pressed 
for some allowance of the plant seized by 
the Board, but this was refused. 


IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 
Mr. SAMUEL YOUNG (Cavan, E.); 





been done; the figure of £2,231 repre- 
senting the loss arising from the failure 
of the original contractor is the 
difference (after deducting expenditure 
on extras) between the amount of the 
original contract, and the ultimate cost 


were sanctioned at Belfast, no doubt 
similar applications, which it would be 
difficult to refuse, would be received 
from other places. The Postmaster 
General does not, under the circum- 
stances, consider it desirable to grant 


of the work done. It is not arrived at 
by the addition of several items. All 
the payments for additional work were 
made to the second contractor. These 
works were authorised as the necessity 
of each became apparent during the pro- 
gress of the second contract. The 
amount paid the original contractor was | Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
£1,115. The value of the work done by | aware that the Code of Instructions to 
him up to the determination of his con-| the National School Teachers of Ireland 
tract was £1,179. The Board, on the| in relation to the Results Programme, 
determination of the contract, seized and | which was promised to be issued by the 
appropriated to the work plant belong- | late Chief Secretary to the end of 189%, 
ing to the contractor to the value of|has not yet appeared ; and, whether he 


the additional dispatch suggested. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 
(IRELAND). 
Mr. SAMUEL YOUNG: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 





£919 4s. 1ld. The original contractor | will carry out the promise of the late 
did not throw up or retire from the con-| Chief Secretary before leaving office by 


tract. The contract was determined by | issuing these instructions ? 

the Board of Works (July 1884) in con-| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
sequence of his failure to proceed with it Code of Instruction to Inspectors re- 
through financial difficulties which sub-| garding the Results Programme and 
sequently resulted in bankruptcy. No/ examination has already been issued to 
terms were allowed him by the Board on, Head and District Inspectors, and to 
the determination of the contract. He | the Authorities of the Training Colleges 


Dr. Commins. 
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for Teachers. Therules, with appendix, 
of the Commissioners are at present 
being reprinted, and the instructions are 
embodied in the appendix. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS 
(CONSOLIDATION). 

Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, whether it is in con- 
templation to consolidate various Factory 
and Workshops Acts so as to remedy the 
confusion and uncertainty arising from 
their numerous and, in some cases, ap- 
parently conflicting provisions ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
mHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Matruew WuitE; Ripiey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): I am not aware of any con- 
flicting provisions in the Acts, but I 
agree with the hon. Member in thinking 
they are so complex that their consoli- 
dation is eminently desirable. A Bill 


for this purpose has already been drafted, | 


and I hope it will be ready for presenta- 
tion to Parliament by the beginning of 
another Session. 


FACORY INSPECTION (SANITARY 
REGULATIONS). 


Sir JOHN LENG: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether, before prosecutions are|of these were admitted on the written 
raised by Factory Inspectors for neglect | order of a governor. The reference to 
of sanitary regulations, the attention of | 90 per cent, of the patients treated in- 
the proprietors or managers of factories | cluded persons actually received into the 


is first called to the defects, so that they 
may have an opportunity of remedying 
them ; and, whether, if this is not always 
done, he will recommend inspectors to 
give reasonable notice in such cases 
before entering on prosecutions ? 

Sr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
It is the general rule to give ample 
notice, and to allow full opportunity of 
remedying defects, before proceedings 


are taken. The rule, however, does not | 


apply to default in such matters as 
limewashing, which are required by the 
Acts to be done annually, and in which 
the occupiers’ duty is definite and well- 
known. 


COUNTY CARLOW INFIRMARY. 


Mr. C. J. ENGLEDOW (Kildare, N.): | 


I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, how many 
patients were treated in the County 
Carlow Infirmary during the last five 








\ 


years, and how many of them were 
treated on the written order of a gov- 
ernor, as directed by the law which 
established these institutions ? 

THe HoN. MemBer also asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether, when he stated that 
90 per cent. of the patients treated in the 
County Carlow Infirmary were poor and 
destitute, he referred only to patients 
who were actually received into the in- 
stitution for medical care and treatment, 
or did he also include those persons who 
attended at the dispensary in the 
morning, and who were not actually 
received into the institution ; would he 
also state whether he included in the 
90 per cent. of poor and destitute the 
domestic and other servants of the local 
gentry; and, by what authority the 
governors of the institution use the 
public funds, which are provided by law 
solely for treatment of the poor and 
destitute, for the medical care and treat- 
ment of a large proportion of the patients 
who they acknowledge are not poor and 
destitute 4 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In reply 
to this and the next following Question, 
the number of persons treated in the 
infirmary during the last five years was 
4,647. It cannot be stated how many 


institution for medical care and treat- 
ment. The proportion of domestic 
servants treated in the institution is 


|small ; none of this class are treated at 
| the cost of the public except the poor. 


The remaining 10 per cent. comprised 
police constables and others who paid 
for their treatment. The rules of ad- 
mission are the same as in all similar 
institutions. 

Mr. ENGLEDOW asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman was not aware that it 
was law that nobody should be admitted 
except the poor of the district. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he 
should inquire further into the matter, 
but he imagined that it was not so. 


BATH ESTATE, NORTH MONAGHAN. 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, §.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether 
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he is aware that the Irish Land Com- 
mission requested the tenants on the 
Bath Estate, South Monaghan, © who 
purchased their holdings under the Ash- 
bourne Act, to send the deeds of their 
farms for registration ; (2) whether he 
can state how many deeds were received 
by the Irish Land Commission during 
the years 1883-4 from the Bath tenants, 
and how many of those deeds have since 
been returned to the tenants; (3) 
whether he is aware that the delay of 
the Irish Land Commission in not 
returning the deeds to the tenants men- 
tioned is causing uneasiness and incon- 
venience ; and (4) what course will he 
take to relieve the congestion that seems 
to exist in this department of the Irish 
Land Commission Office ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: This 
question appears to have been framed 
under a misapprehension of the provisions 
of the Registration of Titles Act, the 
object of which is to do away with proof 
of title by production of title deeds, and 
to substitute therefor the register of the 
title in the local office of each county, 
which is open to inspection. The fact is 
substantially as stated in the first para- 
graph. The title deeds had been retained 
by the Commissioners at the time the 
sales were completed, and pursuant to 
the rules issued under the Registration 
of Titles Act all title deeds must be 
lodged with the Registrar of Titles with 
the application for registration. During 
the years 1893 and 1894, 145 title deeds 
from this estate were lodged with the 
registrar. In 84 of these cases the titles 
have been registered, and full particulars 
of the registration can be obtained at 
the local registration office of the county. 
Copies of the land certificates have been 
sent to the purchasers. The remaining 
61 cases are still pending for registration, 
but the delay in completing the registra- 
tion in these cases does not rest with the 
Land Commission. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. E. CARSON (Dublin Univer- 
sity): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if he 
will consent to make a Return showing 
the names of district inspectors of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary who have been 
passed over for promotion to the rank of 
county inspector during the last two 


Mr, James Daly, 
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years, and the length of service of such 
district inspectors respectively ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I could 
not consent to the proposed Return, and 
I do not think such a Return would be 
fair to the officers concerned. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.); I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether 
he is aware that of the district inspectors 
holding the following appointments, viz,, 
adjutant, musketry instructor, secretary 
to inspector general, detective director 
in Belfast, and staff officers attached to 
the Divisional Commissioners, to all of 
which special allowances are attached, 
only one is a Roman Catholic ; and (2) 
whether steps will be taken, as vacancies 
occur, to give a fair proportion of these 
appointments to the Roman Catholic 
officers of the force 1 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
reply to the first paragraph is in the 
affirmative. I may, however, observe 
that the two previous private secretaries 
to the Inspector General were Roman 
Catholics, and were transferred from his 
office on promotion, and that the pre- 
decessors of the present adjutant and 
musketry inspector were also of the same 
religious persuasion. With regard to the 
second part of the question, I can only 
repeat what I have already more than 
once stated, that appointments to these 
and other positions are not regulated by 
considerations of religion, and that whilst 
it would be both impracticable as well as 
inexpedient to create religious tests in 
the selection of officers, no officer will be 
rejected for promotion to a higher posi- 
tion on account of his religious belief. 


PRETORIA PRISONERS. 

Mr. W. J. GALLOWAY (Man- 
chester, S.W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, whether 
the commutation of the sentences on the 
Reform Leaders to a money fine and 
banishment or an undertaking to ab- 
stain from politics in the Transvaal was, 
under the Dutch law under which these 
leaders were condemned, illegal, and 
therefore ultra vires on the part of the 
Transvaal Government ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): I am not aware that 
the course taken by the South African 
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Republic is illegal under the Roman 
Dutch law. Commutations of sentences 
are frequently, in effect, matters of agree- 
ment between prisoners and Govern- 
ments, and in this case I do not think the 
persons concerned will desire to raise any 
objection. [Opposition cheers.] 


TITHE RENT-CHARGE (IRELAND). 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, if his atten- 
tion has been called to the judgment of 
Mr. Commissioner O’Brien as to the 
action of the Treasury as to the re- 
demption of tithe rent-charge; and, 
whether, as Mr. Commissioner O’Brien 
states, the application purporting to have 
been made by the Land Commission to 
the Treasury to reduce the redemption 
price was sent at the instance of a single 
Commissioner and without consulting the 
entire body, the Treasury will reconsider 
the matter ; if not, will the Treasury 
also reduce the interest paid by the 
Church Fund to the National Debt Com- 
missioners, which varies from 3} to 3} 
per cent ? 

Mr. HANBURY: I have seen a 
newspaper report of this Judgment. The 
Treasury acted in 


recommendation made in an official letter 


signed in the usual way by the Secretary 
to the Land Commission, and written by 


direction of the Land Commissioners. | 


The Treasury have, therefore, no reason 
to suppose that the application came 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY asked if the right 


hon. Gentleman would have any objec- 
tion to lay the letter on the Table, 
together with the letter of the Treasury 
in reply ? 

Mr. HANBURY said he could not 
answer that now. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
asked if it were not the fact that the 
Treasury had on more than one occasion 
refused the application of the Land Com- 
mission to make these abatements, and 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
lay on the Table the Treasury Minute 
on the subject of three or four years ago 
together with the previous correspon- 
dence ? 

Mr. HANBURY: That is a sepa- 
rate Question, of which notice should be 
given. 


CIVIL SERVICE (MALE SHORTHAND 


WRITERS AND TYPISTS). 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, whether 
male shorthand writers and typists are 
denied by the Treasury privileges as to 
position and pension in the Civil Service 





which are accorded to women; and, if 


the matter on a/so, will the sexes be placed on an 


equality in those respects. 

Mr. HANBURY: A very few male 
shorthand writers, but, I believe, no 
male typists, appear on the establish- 
ments of the various Public Depart- 
ments. The shorthand writers are each 





from one Commissioner only, and they | paid according to the nature of the work 
obviously could not reconsider the de-| they perform, but there is in the Civil 
cision except upon another similar official | Service no distinct class of men short- 
letter. As regards the last sentence, the hand writers or typists. Such duties, 
rates of interest are payable under old| when not performed by women, are 
contracts made with the Savings Banks | generally provided for by the employ- 
Funds, which have not yet expired. ‘ment of boy copyists or personal clerks, 
Mr. T. M. HEALY asked if the right | and in such a case no question of pen- 
hon. Gentleman intended to leave such|sion can arise. The Question only 
an important question, which resulted in | appeared on the Paper this morning, and 
a loss of £10,000 a year, unsettled ? I have not had time to ask the various 
Mr. HANBURY said, as he had| Departments what is the number of 
explained, that the Treasury acted on an | adult male shorthand writers or typists 
official letter from the Land Commission. | employed, but I think I can assure the 
Mr. T. M. HEALY asked if the letter | hon. Member that in no case is their 
from the Land Commission stated that | remuneration inferior to that of women 
the agreement was arrived at by a/| employed on similar work. 
majority ? 
Mr. HANBURY said it was an ] t ) 
ordinary official letter signed by the (TELEGRAPHISTS). 
Secretary of the Commission, and pur-| Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dub- 
porting to give the opinion of the Com-|lin County, 8.) I beg to ask the Secre- 
missioners. ‘tary to the Treasury, as representing 
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the Postmaster General, whether it was 
with the knowledge and permission of 
the Postmaster General that a junior 
telegraphist in the Dublin General Post 
Office, who, on 15th January last, ap- 
plied for leave to attend an examination 
for men clerkships of the Second Divi- 
sion, and offered to forfeit his salary for 
the time absent, and to pay for substi- 
tutes provided by the Department at 
overtime rates, was, on 21st January, in- 
formed that he must obtain his own sub- 
stitutes in accordance with instructions 
recently issued; and whether, seeing 
that these instructions practically debar 
telegraphists from exercising their right 
to sit at Civil Service examinations, it 
being frequently impossible for them to 
obtain substitutes by reason of the 
changeable nature of the duties and 
the fluctuations of the work, the Post- 
master General will consider the advis- 
ability of conceding to all telegraphists 
a privilege similar to that recently given 
to boy clerks and boy copyists, viz., the 
concession of full pay and leave of 
absence while attending Civil Service 
examinations ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General has no knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances alleged at Dublin, but he 
will have inquiries made on the subject, 
and will communicate the result to the 
hon. Member. 


Jury 


BOYLE TOWN COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether 
he is aware that the town commissioners of 
Boyle, where there is no system of public 
lighting, have been refused a loan by 
the Local Government Board for the 
purpose of providing electric lighting 
from the water power available in the 
town, and that this refusal was owing 
to a technical difficulty raised by the 
Electric Lighting Act that they are not 
the urban sanitary authority ; and, (2) 
whether he will be prepared to give 
facilities to a short non-contentious Bill 
to remedy this defect in the law, and 
to enable town commissioners, who are 
not the urban sanitary authorities, to 
borrow money for the purpose of electric 
lighting ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
statements in the first paragraph are 


Mr. Horace Plunkett. 
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correct. As regards the second para- 
graph the Government would not oppose 
in principle a Bill to remedy the defect 
in the law referred to in the Question. 


ARMY (HOME AND FOREIGN SERVICE), 
Sir HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham, 8.E.) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, having 
regard to the repeated recommendations 
of many Military and Departmental 
Committees, that the number of bat- 
talions at home and abroad should be 
equalised, as nearly as possible, in order 
to relieve the tremendous strain on the 
regimental and territorial system caused 
by men having to be taken from every 
battalion in the Army to complete a 
regiment when ordered abroad, which 
causes confusion and disturbance through- 
out the Service, whether he can assure 
the House that some steps, and, if so, 
what, are being taken to remedy this 
great anomaly in the course of the 
present financial Military year; and, 
failing this, whether he proposes to carry 
out this most important improvement in 
the Army Estimates of next year? 
*THeE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): I must refer the 
hon. and gallant Member to my reply of 
the 4th instant, to the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for North-east 
Manchester, in which I stated that the 
subject was engaging the earnest atten- 
tion of the Secretary of State? 


JURY LAW. 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to the 
remarks made by Mr. Justice Hawkins 
in the course of the hearing of a case at 
the Central Criminal Court, on the 
anomalous state of the Law in relation 
to the detention of juries ; and, whether 
he is prepared to take steps to remedy 
it? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
Yes, Sir; I have seen a report of the 
Judge’s remarks. The point appears to 
me to be one which is well worthy of 
attention, but the Government are not 
prepared to deal with it in the present 
Session. 
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FINANCE BILL. 

Mr.GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis): 
I beg to ask Mr, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he can now fix a certain 
day, or if not that an approximate day, 
when the Committee on the Finance 
Bill will be taken; if not, whether he 
can undertake that it will not be post- 
poned to the end of the Session ; and, 
whether, in any case, he will undertake 
that two or three days’ previous notice 
shall be given before the Committee on 
this Bill is again taken ? 

Sim HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers that Question, I 
should like to ask him whether it is the 
fact that if the Finance Bill does not 
receive the Royal Assent before the end 
of June the Tea Duty will expire on 
July 1 and the Spirit and Beer Duties 
will expire on July 31? 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnaet Hicks Beacnu, 
Bristol W.): That is an unpleasant 
suggestion, but to the best of my belief 
it is not well founded. The Tea Duty 
expires on July 31st. The Spirit and 
Beer Duties do not expire at all, with 
the exception of the extra 6d. on the 
latter, which expires on June 30th. The 
Duties are levied not upon the Act, but 
upon the Resolutions of the House, and, 
of course, they have been levied since 
the passing of the Resolutions, as has 
often been done in similar circum- 
stances in past years. As to the Ques- 
tion on the Paper, of course, the hon. 
Member is aware it is impossible at 
present to fix a time at which the Bill 
will be taken, but I hope it will bea 
long time before so remote a period as 
the end of the Session. Reasonable 
opportunity for discussion will be given. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman undertake that 
the Bill shall be taken before the middle 
of July? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: That is hardly a Question 
forme. It does not rest with me to 
arrange the Business of the House. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: May I ask 
the Leader of the House that the 
Finance Bill shall be taken, at any rate, 
before the middle of July ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester, 


E.): I understand my right hon. Friend 
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has repeated the pledges he has already 
given to the House that the Bill shall be 
taken at an hour when there will be an 
opportunity for reasonable discussion, 
but I am afraid I cannot name the time 
of the year’ when such reasonable dis- 
cussion shall take place. 


ADMIRALTY (ACCOUNTANT GENERAL’S 
DEPARTMENT). 

Caprain NORTON (Newington, W.) 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, whether two staff clerks of the 
Accountant General’s Department of the 
Admiralty who have recently been pro- 
moted to the higher division have, in 
consequence of their promotion, had 
their salaries reduced by nearly half ; 
whether their new salaries have been 
determined in accordance with Clause 5 
of: the Treasury Minute, dated Ist May 
1890 ; and, if not, will he explain on 
what grounds ; and, what is the differ- 
ence between their case and that of the 
staff clerk in the same department 
promoted to the higher division in 
January 1895, who did not suffer any 
reduction in salary on his promotion ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: The commencing 
salary of the class to which the clerks 
referred to have now been appointed is 
£150, They have been allowed to enter 
it with initial salaries of £231 and £208 
respectively, being the rates to which 
they would have attained if they had 
continued serving as clerks of the second 
division until the date of their new 
appointment. Within the last two years, 
however, both these clerks had been 
specially appointed to Staff Posts, in 
which they were receiving salaries of 
£365 each. There is no difficulty in 
obtaining competent clerks of the Upper 
Division at a commencing salary of £150, 
and the Treasury cannot sanction the 
appointment to such places of persons at 
at a rate of salary altogether above that 
which will provide for the duties of the 
office. The merits of the two 
clerks referred to had been liberally 
recognised by their appointment to staff 
posts carrying salaries of £350 to £450, 
and it was for them to consider whether it 
was for their advantage to accept the 
appointments on the conditions on which 
they could be offered. The circum- 
stances attending the appointment of 
the staff clerk in 1895 do not appear to 
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have been fully appreciated at the time, 
and I cannot accept it as a binding 
precedent. 


POLICE PENSIONS (SCOTLAND.) 

Captain PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate, whether the 
difference in the scale of police pensions 
in England and Scotland will be made 
the subject of legislation at an early date, 
in view of the fact that owing to the 
present state of business no immediate 
legislation can be proposed ; and whether 
the conclusions can be stated at which 
the Secretary for Scotland has arrived 
as the result of the serious attention 
which he has given to the matter ? 

THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
GraHAM Murray, Buteshire): I have 
nothing to add to the answer I gave the 
hon. Member yesterday. The Secretary 
for Scotland considers it would be pre- 
mature to state his conclusions at this 
time. 


SOUDAN (BATTLE AT FIRKET). 

Mr. C. P. SCOTT (Lancashire, 
Leigh) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War, whether he has 
any information as to the accuracy or 
otherwise of the statement recently made 
by one of the special correspondents in 
the Soudan dated Monday last, in which 
he states that, after the defeat of the 
Dervishes at the battle of Firket, most 
of the women have already been 
triumphantly appropriated by the blacks, 
meaning the black troops who formed 
part of the force commanded by Major 
Burn-Murdoch ; and, whether, if he has 
no information, he will cause inquiry 
into the facts to be made? 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle): Before the hon. 
Gentleman answers that question, may I 
ask him if he can also say how many 
Dervishes were killed in the battle of 
Firket ? 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: May I 
also ask the hon. Gentleman if he can 
say whether it is under the British or 
Turkish flag that these military opera- 
tions are being conducted ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS(Mr. 
GrorGE Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) : 
Perhaps, as the Question on the Paper 


Mr. Hanbury. 
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concerns the Foreign Office, the hon. 
Gentleman will allow me to reply. No 
information of the character has been 
received. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
cause inquiry to be made as to this 
statement which appeared in one of the 
principal morning papers ? 

*Mr. CURZON: No, Sir; the infor- 
mation appears to me extremely unlikely 
to be true, and if we were to telegraph 
from the Foreign Office respecting every 
newspaper report that appears the wires 
would never be idle. { Laughter] 

Mr. JAMES O*KELLY § (Ros- 
common, N.): I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he is not aware that 
all these Dispatches from the Soudan 
are subjected to a military censorship 
before they are sent to this country! 
[“« Hear, hear!” 

*Mr. CURZON: No, Sir; I am not 
a military authority, and I am not 
acquainted with military matters. 

Mr. O’'KELLY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman ask the Secretary of 
State for War? 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: The 
hon. Gentleman has not answered my 
question—under what flag ¢ 

*Mr. CURZON: I was not there. 


[Laughter.| I have no knowledge. 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked whether, 
in view of the interest taken in the 
matter and of the fact that several 
Members desired the right hon. Gentle- 
man to make inquiries, he would do so? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
That question has already been asked 
and answered. 

Mr. O’KeEtty rose to put a further 
question, when— 

*Mr. SPEAKER interposed, saying, 


notice must be given. 


RHODES (MR. CECIL). 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs): On behalf of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Mon- 
mouthshire (Sir W1itt1am Harcourt), 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, whether it is under- 
stood that Mr. Rhodes is at present 
invested with no legal or official autho- 
rity in regard to the administration 
of the territory of the South Africa 
Company, and whether the Government 
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have communicated this view to the|amounts assessed on occupiers of land 
Company; whether Mr. Rhodes still| alleged to be improved by the River 
remains nominally the Managing Direc-| Suck Drainage, and that, in addition to 
tor of the Company in South Africa, | the amounts assessed under the award, 
and what are his present functions and/|the full legal costs have been insisted 
powers in that capacity; whether the| upon by the Board of Works; and, 
power of attorney given to Mr. Rhodes | whether, in view of the fact that the 
to do all acts which the Company might | tenants, whose consent under the old 
do in South Africa is still in force ; Drainage Acts by virtue of which those 
what is the effect of that document -| awards” were made was not required, 
and, whether he will lay a Copy of it! consider the tax a hardship, he will con- 


upon the Table? 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : 


I have 


had no communication yet with the! 


Company on the subject of Mr. Rhodes’s 
powers. I was not till yesterday in a 
position to form an opinion on the sub- 
ject, and I gave the right hon. Gentle- 
man yesterday the earliest information 
in reply to his Question ; but I shall no 
doubt hear from the Company on the 
subject, or will write myself. As regards 
the further Questions, the scheme of ad- 
ministration of the territory of the 
Chartered Company is contained in the 
Matabeleland Order in Council of July 
1894, and does not provide for the inter- 
vention of a director, either an ordinary 
or a managing director, so that Mr. 


Rhodes appears not to be at present in- 
vested with any legal or official authority 
in regard to the administration of the 


territory. Mr. Rhodes, so far as I am 
aware, still remains nominally the 
managing director of the Company in 
South Africa, and I am not in a position 
to define the extent of his functions and 
powers in that capacity, and I am not 
acquainted with the instructions which 
the Company may have given to him 
during their six years’ w orking. I have 
placed a copy of the power of attorney 
on the Table. It is still in force so far 
as I know, but I am unable to give a 
legal opinion upon its general effect. If 
the right hon. Gentleman wishes to know 
what its effect may be with reference to 
any given state of facts, I shall be 
obliged if he will state the facts and 
address his Question to the Law Officers. 


RIVER SUCK DRAINAGE. 
Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 


8.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to | 


the Lord ‘Lioutenant of Ireland, whether 
he is aware that a large number of de- 
crees were granted last week at the 
Quarter Sessions of Roscommon for 


‘sent to receive a deputation from those 
‘concerned, which would place the 
grievances of the occupiers before him ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I should 
be glad to be furnished, in writin:, with 
a full statement of the grounds on 
which this tax is considered a hardship. 
Upon receipt of such a statement, I will 
further consider whether any public 
advantage would result from my receiv- 
ing a deputation, as suggested. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND). 


Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, whether he is aware that the Com- 
missioners of National Education in 
Ireland could not make an application 
in the promised proportion of nine- 
eightieths, as the Supplementary Esti- 
mates had not been arranged or granted ; 
and, whether the Treasury will grant 
the large sum due as arrears to the 
Commissioners of National Education in 
Ireland, calculated on the nine-eightieth 
basis for the past years ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The hon. Member 
can hardly be aware that the Education 
Commissioners did actually make an 
application for nine-eightieths of the 
English Supplementary Estimate for 
1895-6 before the year had expired, and 
that their claim has been allowed. I 
have repeatedly stated that the grants 
for 1894-5 and previous years were 
definitely settled by the late Parliament 
in accordance with the Act, and that it 
is impossible for the present Government 
to reopen the account. 


CUSTOMS (EXTRA OFFICERS). 
Caprain NORTON : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, whether he 
can now state when the extra officers of 
Her Majesty’s Customs, London, may 
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expect a reply to their memorial of Feb- 
ruary 1895, and whether the permanent 
extra officers may hope for any improve- 
ment in their position ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Customs 
Board have now formulated their pro- 
posals, which are to be submitted forth- 
with for Treasury approval. I will see 
that the matter is expedited as much as 


possible. 


O'HARA ESTATE (COUNTY CLARE). 

Major JAMESON (Clare, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, upon what 
authority have the Government been 
informed that the tenants on the O’Hara 
estate, Tulla, county Clare, were not in 
treaty for the purchase of their holdings 
when John Dwyer purchased it; and, 
can he ascertain the difference in the 
amount paid by Dwyer and offered by 
the tenants ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Government have not been informed 
that the tenants on this estate were not 
in treaty for the purchase of their hold- 
ings when Mr. Patrick, not John, Dwyer 
purchased the property. What I stated 
yesterday was that I believed the tenants 
were anxious to buy, but that I had no 
knowledge of their having made an offer 
of 13 years’ purchase as alleged in the 
Question of the hon. Member for North 
Kilkenny, and that the sale to Mr. 
Patrick Dwyer was a private one, the 
terms of which were unknown to the 
police. 


DOCKYARDS (PAY AND PENSIONS). 

GreNERAL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, as there 
appears to be much uncertainty as to the 
nature and amount of the increase of 
pay and advantages of pension lately 
announced as granted to Dockyard 
employés, if he will cause a copy of the 
circular issued to the Superintendents of 
Her Majesty’s Dockyards, bearing on 
this subject, to be laid upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY : I shall be glad to lay on the 
Table the circular to which my hon. and 
gallant Friend refers. 


Captain Norton. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS COMMITTEE. 


Mr. L. R. HOLLAND (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow and Bromley): I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, whether 
he is now able to state what will be the 
constitution of, and terms of reference 
to, the Committee on Old Age Pensions, 
which he expressed the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government in August of last 
year of constituting as soon as _ possible; 
and, whether the Proceedings of the 
Committee and the Evidence taken 
before it, as well as its Report, will be 
laid upon the Table of the House ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: We expect very shortly to be 
able to make a statement to the House 
on the subject. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE 
(TWELVE O’CLOCK RULE). 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent 
Thanet) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury, whether his attention has 
been called to the assurance given upon 
24th February 1888 by the then First 
Lord of the Treasury, that it was only 
upon extraordinary occasions, with a 
view of affording opportunity for the 
closing of a great Debate, that it was in- 
tended that a Motion should be made 
for the suspension of the Twelve o'clock 
Rule, and that he could hardly suppose 
that a Minister of the Crown could de- 
sire to prolong Debates beyond the period 
decided for the closing of business ¢ 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : [have looked into the quotation 
of my right hon. Friend, and find it is 
correct. I also find that Mr. Smith had 
the same quotation brought to his notice 
by the Member for Northampton, and 
he explained that it was not a fair 
interpretation which was put upon it by 
the hon. Member ; buf I may say, with 
reference to this subject, that, as I under- 
stand that the suspension of the 12 o’clock 
rule to-night is not looked favourably 
upon by some gentlemen interested in 
Trish land on this side of the House, and 
as I am given to understand from the 
ordinary sources of information that the 
Leader of the principal section of the 
Irish Party opposite does not propose to 
support it, I shall not put the House to 
the trouble of a Division. [Loud cheers.] 
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CLUBS REGISTRATION. | purchase of land for cottages, and this 
Bill to amend the law with respect to| Instruction merely states— 
Clubs outside the County of London,|  « That the Committee have power to make 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. provisions for the inclusion of cottages and Jands 
Newdigate, Sir Mark Stewart, Mr.| in the occupation of labourers paying rent for 
Cameron Corbett, Mr. Tritton, and Mr. | the same to boards of guardians.” 
Wingfield-Digby ; presented accordingly | 5 wes ; 
and read the First time; to be read a,| That gives no intimation to the Com- 
Second time upon Wednesday next, and | ™ttee what the provisions are which the 
to be printed.—{ Bill 278.] House desires the Committee should take 
into their consideration ; so I think the 
Instruction is bad for want of clearness 
and definite direction. The next Instruc- 
tion is in the name of the hon. Member 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. | for South Dublin, and proposes that the 
Committee have power to make provision 
/empowering the Land Commission, out 
of money provided by the Land Purchase 
LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. | Act of 1891, to make to landlords in 


The following notices stood upon the | °ertain cases advances for the redemp- 


Paper on the Order for Committee on tion of incumbrances. That may be a 
this Bill :-— subject of great importance and worthy 
7 of discussion, but it cannot in my opinion, 

Sir Joun Cotoms (Great Yarmouth) : _be properly entertained upon an Instruc- 
To move :— ‘tion to the Committee on this Bill, which 

. . ? 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee deals with the relations of landlord and 
that they have power to make provision for the, tenant; I think it is beyond the scope 


inclusion of cottages and lands in the occupa- of the Bill, and on that ground out of 
tion of labourers paying rent for the same to order , 


boards of guardians.” 





Mr. Horace PLuNKErT (Dublin | 
County, S.): To move :— | 


Considered in Committee. 


| [Mr. J. W. Lowrner, CHAIRMAN OF 
“That it be an Instruction to the Committee| Ways anp MEANS, in the Chair. | 
that they have power to make provision | 
empowering the Land Commission, out of the | 
moneys provided by the Land Purchase (Ire- | Clause 1,— 
land) Act, 1891, to make to landlords who are | 
a to have te ae a of income through; FaIR RENTS—STATUTORY TERM AND 
the operation of the Land Law (Ireland) Acts ee . — 
advances, in the prescribed manner and Fong BEGINNING OF JUDICIAL BERT. 
limits fixed by the Committee, for the redemp- (1.) On the expiration of a statutory term in 
tion of incumbrances affecting their estates; a present tenancy the tenancy shall continue a 
but so that any such advances shall be a first | present tenancy subject to the same rent and 
charge on such estates and shall not exceed in conditions (including the statutory conditions) 
the whole one-half of the amount which in the | as during the statutory term, until the tenancy 
opinion of the Land Commission is the value of is determined, or a new statutory term for the 
such estate.” holding begins, and an application to fix a fair 
rent may be made at any rn such con- 
*) IPRAK |tinuance of the tenancy; and no objection to 
Mr. SPEAKER : There are on the | such application shall be allowed which could 
paper two Instructions, the first standing jaye been but was not taken upon the applica- 
in the name of the hon. Member for the tion for a previous judicial rent, or being then 
Yarmouth Division. That is out of | taken was overruled. 
order. It is of the highest importance (2.) Where the Court on application fix a 
that instructions should be perfectly clear | judicial rent for a holding, the judicial rent and 
in their terms, that the Committee may | statutory term shall begin from the gale day 
understand definitely what provisions next after the date of the application, or if a 
iis Mane declees thet 4 hed Gh | preceding statutory term is then current, from 
: ‘ a a oF ae aKE | any later gale day on which that statutory term 
te consideration. In the present Bill | expires. 
there is a r ; y 
reference to labourers’ cottages! (5) a5 judicial vent fixed by onder of the 


— Section 33, and to certain regula-_ Court for a holding shall, as from the gale day 
ions that may be made to facilitate the | from which it begins, be the rent payable by 
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the tenant of the holding; and where it differs 
from the previous rent, whether or not a judicial 
rent, then in respect of the period which may 
have elapsed since the gale day from which it | 
began, the difference, if the judicial rent so 
fixed is higher than the previous rent, shall be 
paid by the tenant, and if the judicial rent so 
fixed is lower, may, if it has been actually paid | 
by the tenant, be deducted from any rent sub- | 
sequently payable by him to the landlord to | 
whom such difference has been paid, or to his 
personal representatives, or where the estate of 
such landlord has determined may be recovered 
from such landlord or his personal representa- 
tives. 


*THeE CHAIRMAN ruled that three 
Amendments which stood on the Paper 
in the names of Mr. Dillon, Mr. Clancy 
and Mr. Kilbride could not be moved as | 
a commencement to Clause 1, but might | 
be moved subsequently. 

Mr. THOMAS H. ROBERTSON 
(Hackney, 8.) said the Bill would make 
“present tenancies ” and “ future tenan- 
cies” statutory terms, and it was there- 
fore necessary to have a definition of 
them. He moved the insertion of the | 
words “as they are defined by the Land | 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1881.” | 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR referred | 
to a later clause of the Bill, to show that | 
the Amendment was unnecessary. 
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the fair rent was granted to the tenant, 
It appeared to be only fair and just that 
in such a case there should be a right to 
a rehearing, certainly if fresh evidence 
could be produced ; and a man who had 
wrongfully had a fair rent fixed ought 
not to be permanently retained on the 
holding as a present tenant. As he 
understood Clause 42, a tenant who had 
been ruled out of court could apply again 
if he had fresh evidence ; but a landlord 
who had had a tenant unjustly foisted 
upon him was to have no means of re- 
dress. He and his friends had no desire 
to obstruct the Bill. They did not like 
a great deal of it, and they had said s0, 
but they had assented to the Second 
Reading, and they were anxious to have 
the Bill passed. They did not want to 
raise points for discussion unnecessarily ; 
but they did think that, in the interests 
of landlords, there were a great many 
points in the Bill which ought to be re- 
considered and modified. 


In answer to Mr. E. Carson (Dublin 
University), 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said the 


| object aimed at was to prevent a land- 


jlord raising a point which could have 
been raised by him on the first applica- 
tion, and was not raised ; it was not to 
*Mr. A. H. SMITH-BARRY (Hunts, | be competent to him to raise it in order 
Huntingdon) moved, in Sub-section (1), | to prevent the fixing of a judicial rent 


to omit all the words after “of the|for a second time. He appreciated the 
He said it was an unfair) spirit in which his right hon. Friend 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


tenancy.” 
proposal that at the end of the fifteen|had referred to the attitude of the 
years a landlord should be unable to get| landlords towards this Bill ; he accepted 
a case reheard when the tenant had had/| the assurance that it was not the inten- 
a fair rent fixed and had had the advan- | tion of the landlords to treat the Bill in 
tage of it for fifteen years. It might anything like an obstructive manner. 
be that at first the estate was in the|The right hon. Gentleman desired that 
hands of mortgagees, or in the hands| objections which had been raised and 
of a landlord who was unable to bring | overruled should be raised a second time. 
forward proper evidence to support) He believed as the law now stood it 
his case. It might be that, at the| would not be possible for a landlord who 
the end of fifteen years, the estate had derived from an original landlord to 
passed into other hands, and the land-| raise a point which had virtually been 
lord was in a better financial position | decided by the Court in the first instance. 
than his predecessor, and that he might There was, perhaps, some doubt whether 
be anxious to live upon the estate. It) a landlord who did not directly derive 
might be that the former owner had put| from the first landlord could raise the 
into the farm as existing tenant a man point, though he thought the answer 
who might never have had a right to | would be in the same sense. As regarded 
have had a fair rent fixed at all. It objections which might have been raised 
was possible that in many cases fresh |and were not raised, there was some- 
evidence might now be procurable which | thing more to be said in favour of the 


was not discoverable at the time that Amendment than as regarded objections 
| 
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which had been overruled ; but still, on | 
the whole, it was better to prevent litiga- | 
tion as far as possible. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge) desired to put the case of 
landlords who were out of the country 
when the first application was made, 
and the case of a minor who was not) 
as capable at the time of seeing that. 
justice was done to himself as he was | 
since he came to years of discretion. | 
He thought that in the cases of a minor, | 
or @ man who was absent, the Chief 
Secretary might concede them something, 
either by a future Amendment or on 
Report. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said the hon. | 
Member seemed to forget that a rent 
could not be fixed in the case of a minor. 

CotoneEL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, | 
N.) thought the Committee would agree | 
that as far as possible there ought to be} 
fair play on both sides. But if they | 
turned to the 42nd Clause, they would | 
find that they did not propose to deal in | 
the same way with the landlord. In| 
that clause they would find these} 
words :— | 

“ An application to fix a fair rent for a holding 
shall not be refused on the ground of any pre- | 
vious decision with reference to the holding of | 
any part thereof, whether between the same | 
parties or otherwise.”’ | 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : That is/| 
not all. 

Coroner. SAUNDERSON : It con-| 
tinues :— | 


“Tf such application can be sustained under | 
this Act or any of the Land Law Acts as amended | 
by this Act.” | 
He thought that meant that a ine 
might have been debarred originally | 
from having a fair rent fixed, yet he | 
might come in and claim it any number | 
of times, while the landlord was to be | 
debarred. 

Mr. CARSON, referring to what had | 
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section from coming before the Courts 
and putting forward any matters that 
There might be an 
agent who was in league with the tenant 
—[loud Nationalist laughter|—there had 
been cases of agents who had acted dis- 
honourably, and there had been many 
eases in which lettings by agents had 
been set aside when minors came of age 
because they were not fair lettings. 
Was not a minor in such a case to be 
allowed to raise any of the points which 
might not have been raised in the pre- 


, vious hearing ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said the 


case raised by his right hon. Friend 
| would really be one of fraud. 


With re- 
gard to the point raised by his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for North 
Armagh, if he looked closely at the sub- 
section of the 42nd Clause which he 
read, he would find that the important 
words were the last words. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’| As regarded the question of 
unfairness of treatment between landlord 
and tenant, he would point out that 
there was no question in this first sec- 
tion as to whether the applications were 
made by a landlord or tenant, although, 
no doubt, applications were, in the 
great majority of cases, made by the 
tenant. It would be undesirable that a 
tenant who had now got a fair rent fixed 
should be put in the position of having 
to prove his claim over again, and the 
Government had no desire to increase 
litigation. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said he did not wish to see this 
matter disposed of on the ground of con- 
venience to the tenant only, and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
give them some other reasons. 


Amendment negatived. 


Sir JOHN COLOMB rose to move 
to insert after the word ‘‘ over-ruled,’’ 
the words :— 


been said by the hon. Member for North | ‘* unless an applicant satisties the court that in 
Louth, pointed out that the case of a) support of such objection he has appeared to 
minor was one of the very cases which | give evidence, oral or otherwise, that was not 
they wished to submit to the right hon, | Produced in the application for a previous 
Gentleman. He would propo: th ca ——— 
propose the case | 

of a minor who was served with a fair) Mr. T. M. HEALY submitted, on a 
rent notice— [An HON. Member : ‘‘ Bad | point of order, that that was exactly the 
service !’’ |—but who came in and did | question which had been decided. 

not raise the point that it was bad | “THE CHAIRMAN said that was so, 
service, was he to be debarred by this and he could not accept the Amendment. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY moved in Sub-| who would in the next few years demand 


section (2), after the word ‘‘fix’’ to) 


insert ‘‘ or have fixed.’’ 
from 1881 to 1887, in consequence of the 
block in the Courts, many tenants who 


then applied did not have their cases de- | 


cided until 1883, 1884, or even 1885. 
There were something like 30,000 


tenants who, by no fault of their own, | 
i the 
ment of the day to appoint a sufficient. 
number of Sub-Commissioners, had been | 


but owing to the failure of the Govern- 


left out in the cold, and would not be 


able to get their rents reconsidered for | 


years to come. The only objection to 


the Amendment of which he could con- | 


ceive was that it would enable 20,000 or 
30,000 more tenants to come into Court 
in the course of the next two or three 
years. That was true ; but was a denial 
of justice 15 years ago to be made a 
ground for a further denial of justice in 
1896? These tenants acquired the right 


of going into Court in 1881 ; indeed, it 


was part of the policy of the Government 


of the day to entice and coax them into) 
For that, they put Mr. Parnell | 


Court. 
in gaol for suggesting that the tenants 
should not rush into Court ; for that, 
they suppressed the Land League. He 
hoped the Government would be able to 
say that where a tenant went into Court 
before 1887, he should be in no worse a 
position than a tenant who went in after 
1887. Unless his Amendment were 


accepted, the judicial term would, in| 


many cases, be lengthened to 18, 19, or 
even 20 years. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR recalled 
the fact that on the occasion of the First 
Reading, he stated that the Government 
objected to allowing the tenants in ques- 
tion to apply to the Court to have a fair 
rent fixed a second time at the expira- 
tion of ten years, principally on two 
grounds—first, that there seemed to be 
no justification for breaking a contract 
entered into with Parliamentary sanc- 
tion ; and, secondly, that a policy of that 
kind would create extreme difficulty in 
administration, making it quite impos- 
sible to fix fair rents, unless a perfect 
army of Sub-Commissioners were ap- 
pointed. ‘He did not deny, however, that 
there was considerable force in the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s contention ; 
but, on the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that if the concession asked 
for were made the number of tenants 


to have a fair rent re-fixed would be ve 


For six years, much increased, and therefore the ad- 


ministrative duties cast on the Commis- 
sioners would be correspondingly in- 
creased. He was not prepared at the 
present time to give a definite answer, 
one way or the other, whether the Goy- 
ernment should be prepared to accept 
Amendment. If the Procedure 
Clauses were passed in such a way as to 
make it reasonably probable that the 
Commissioners would be able to dispatch 
their business much faster than at pre- 
sent, he would consider on Report whe- 
ther it would be possible to adopt either 
this or a similar Amendment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman for the manner in 
which he had met the Amendment, and 
asked leave to withdraw it. He added, 
however, that his objection to the Pro- 
cedure Clauses was unalterable. He 
would rather see no Bill passed than the 
13th Section enacted in its present form, 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E) 
moved at the end of Sub-section (2), after 


_ the word ‘‘ expires,’’ to insert the words, 


“any statutory term beginning after the passing 
of this Act in a present tenancy shall be ten 
years, and in sections 4 and 8 of the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1881, ‘ten’ shall, as respects any 
such term, be substituted for ‘ fifteen.’ ” 


(2) “Where a statutory term in the tenancy of 
a holding is current at the passing of this Act, 
an agreement or application to fix a fair rent 
for the holding may be made at any time after 
the expiration of the ninth year of that term, 
and the new judicial rent fixed by the Court 
and the further statutory term shall, notwith- 
standing that the statutory term current at the 
passing of this Act has not expired, begin on 
the gale day on which the tenth year of the 


| current statutory term expires or the gale day 


next after the application, whichever is latest.” 


As to the general question of shortening 
the statutory term, there was amongst 
those who had given any study to the 
working of the Land Acts practically no 


difference of opinion. It was a remark- 


‘able fact that with one single exception 


every official witness examined before the 
recent Committee on the Land Acts, 
from the Judge of the Land Court down- 
wards, gave evidence that the judicial 
term was too long. Some favoured a five 


| years’ statutory term, others seven, and 
| 
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others ten. As to the proposal that the 
present statutory term should be so 
shortened as to allow of all the tenants 
who had rents fixed before 1886 entering 
the Land Courts, there was no point in 
connection with the present Land Bill 
which excited more interest in Ireland. 
(Nationalist cheers.| If this part of the 
Amendment were not agreed to, between 
900,000 and 300,000 tenants in Ireland 
would be absolutely debarred from any 
benefit under this Bill for some 
time to come, in a _ large number 
of cases ruin would overtake them 
before they became entitled to the 
benefit of the Bill. Accounts of the 
sufferings of Irish farmers were apt to 
be discounted by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, and, therefore, he would quote an 
independent authority. He referred to 
the amended resolutions drafted by the 
Committee of the General Assembly of 
Presbyterian Churches in Belfast. Those 
resolutions did not adequately express 
the opinion of the great majority of the 
body, since they were the work of a 
Committee appointed to draft more 
moderate resolutions, which would secure 
unanimous assent, after far stronger 
resolutions had been passed in the As- 
sembly by sweeping majorities. The 
prayer of this memorial was entitled to 
most respectful consideration, especially 
from Unionists ; because those who 
framed it for the most part were not, as 
they boasted, Nationalists. The me- 
morial began by expressing deep concern 
for the present depressed state of agri- 
culture, produced by the continuous fall 
in prices and the pressure of rents, and 
declared the conviction that immediate 
relief was necessary under the alarming 
conditions. A resolution was unani- 
mously passed by the Assembly approv- 
ing of the memorial, and, while express- 
ing satisfaction at the production of a 
Land Bill by the Government, regretting 
that it had been given such a place in 
the order of business as to preclude dis- 
cussion and amendment. The resolu- 
tion also said :— 


“The General Assembly is strongly of opinion 
that the rents judicially fixed between 1881 and 
1887 are, in the present circumstances, impossi- 
ble rents [Nationalist cheers], and that no land 
Bill can be deemed just or satisfactory which 
does not afford immediate and substantial relief 
in these cases.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Those who passed that resolution were 
entitled to speak of the whole of the 
Presbyterian and Unionist farmers of 
Ulster. [Nationalist cheers.| Was the 
Government going to send back to their 
faithful friends the answer that, although 
the rents were impossible, they must be 
paid? It was idle to answer such con- 
tentions by urging the iniquity of break- 
ing contracts. In Ireland that plea had 
been parted with for ever. Judicial 
rents were not contracts ; and the State, 
when it fixed those rents, bound itself to 
see that they were just. Roughly 
speaking, the 200,000 or 300,000 tenants 
excluded from the Bill divided themselves 
into two classes. There were the 
tenants, numbering abuut 130,000 whose 
rents were settled in open Court between 
1881 and 1887; and there were the 
tenants whose rents were fixed largely in 
the years 1882 to 1885, by private agree- 
ment. Could it be doubted that in these 
cases the rents were excessive? The 
Report of the Morley Committee stated 
that the rents fixed by the Courts be- 
tween 1881 and 1885 had been, since 
1886, and were now, materially exces- 
sive. The evidence given before the 
Committee to this effect was overwhelm- 
ing. Mr. Bailey, Assistant Legal Com- 
missioner, said that he thought the 
statutory term of 15 years too long, and 
that seven years would be fairer to all 
concerned. Mr. Justice Bewley stated 
that he was decidedly of the opinion that 
the rents fixed before 1886 were now too 
high ; and lately there had been an 
opportunity of testing the truth of this 
evidence. Some first-occasion tenants 
had come into Court, and the result had 
been most startling, proving that, if any- 
thing, the Morley Committee had under- 
stated the case. In Down, the other 
day, several of these tenants obtained 
reductions of from 20 to 40 per cent. on 
the previous judicial rents; and in 
Waterford one man’s rent was reduced 
from £150 to £104, and another’s from 

32 to £22. In Kerry there was a case 
in which the old rent was £110; the 
judicial rent, fixed in 1881, was £72 5s. ; 
and the new rent was fixed by the Court 
of Appeal at £49 10s., after having been 
fixed by Judge Shaw at £40. It was 
perfectly manifest from these figures that 
tenants were compelled to pay nearly 
double what, in the opinion of the Land 
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Courts, was the fair and reasonable rent 
of their holdings. Nearly 2,000 tenants 
were being evicted from their holdings 
every year for non-payment of these 
rents, which were now admitted on all 
sides to be grossly excessive. In other 
cases from Kerry the judicial rents had 
been reduced from £18 to £10 10s., 
from £31 to £27, from £28 to £13, 
from £60 to £25 (which was confirmed 
on appeal), from £90 to £75, from £78 
to £56, and from £130 to £105. He had 
quoted sufficient cases to show that, 
roughly speaking, the rents fixed in 1881 
were from 25 to 40 and 50 per cent. over 
what was now recognised to be the 
value of the land, and those cases which 
were fixed in 1882, 1883 and 1884 
were far worse. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] For 
in those years a rise had taken place in 
the standard of value put upon the land 
by the Commissioners, and he was, 
therefore, entitled to assume that those 
tenants, for whom in the Amendment 
before the House he was seeking relief, 
were labouring under greater injustice 
and more grossly excessive rents than 
those tenants who went into Court in 
1881, and who were now able to get 
relief. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] These cases 
included 130,000 tenants who were now 
under rents fixed by the Courts between 
1881 and 1887. Before passing away 
from the cases of these tenants he would 
refer to a quotation from an article 
written by the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) which was 
very important testimony, coming from 
a man who had all along professed to be 
most scrupulously just towards the Irish 
landlords. In that article the hon. 
Member said :— 


‘‘The British landlord, hard pressed as he often 
was, does his best to stand by his tenants, and 
generally aids them in fighting an uphill battle. 
It was altogether different in Ireland. The 
Irish landlord, as a rule, stands by the judicial 
rents. He says, and says truly, you have 
abolished contract, you have fixed the rents by 
a State tribunal ; it is not my fixing, and what 
the law gives me I must have.” 


The hon. Member went on to say that 
Parliament was bound to see that the 
policy of the Act of 1881 had free scope 
and fair play. That was the object he 
had in view in moving his Amendment. 
He now came to the cases of the 127,000 
tenants who held by judicial agreements, 
who had, subsequently to 1881 agreed to 


Mr. John Dillon. 
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fair rents without going into the Courts, 
It was provided, most unfortunately, in 
the Act of 1881, that landlord and 
tenant might come to an agreement as 
to the rent outside the Court. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
The Amendment was inserted in the 
House of Lords. 

Mr. DILLON said it was a most un- 
fortunate Amendment. After some ex- 
perience of the frightful costs to which 
they were put by the landlords, who, in 
the early days of the administration of 
the Land Acts, appealed in nearly every 
case with the avowed intention of intimi- 
dating their tenants from going into the 
Courts by piling up costs upon them as 
punishment, and also from the cruel use 
which was made of the pressure of arrears 
which prevailed largely over Ireland, 
owing to a fatal custom that still existed 
of keeping arrears hanging over the 
tenants, the tenants were induced to 
avail themselves of this agreement clause, 
The result was that, while in 1882 only 
12,000 agreements were entered into, in 
1883 there were 36,000, in 1884 24,000, 
and in 1885 there were only 11,000, 
which showed the tenants had abandoned 
that mode of fixing the rents, and in 
later years there were practically no 
agreements at all. He thought they 
were therefore entitled to assume that the 
argument of the oppressiveness of the 
rents was far stronger in the case of 
tenants who had their rents fixed under 
agreement than in the case of tenants 
who had their rents fixed in open Court. 
He then quoted, in support of this 
view from the evidence of Mr. W. F. 
Bailey, Legal Sub-Commissioner, before 
the Lands Acts Committee, with refer- 
ence to the cases of 50 tenants who 
within the period from 1882 to 1887, 
had entered into agreements outside 
the Courts ; but as the landlord’s legal 
adviser had omitted to file the agree- 
ments, the tenants found that they were 
not statutory tenants at all, and that 
they had still the right to go into Court 
to have their rents fixed. They did go 
into Court in 1893 and 1894. The old 
rents amounted to £790. The reduction 
made by the agreements was £142, 
leaving the rents agreed upon £648. 
When the tenants went into Court, the 
£648 was further reduced by £168, 
bringing down the judicial rents to 
£480. That showed how enormously 
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excessive the rents arrived at by agree- 
ment were compared with the rents fixed 
in the Courts. His Amendment, there- 
fore, raised an issue of enormous and 
wide-reaching importance, and if it were 
rejected, it would, in his judgment, go a 
long way towards destroying the benefits 
of the Bill for the great mass of the 
tenants. His language in regard to the 
Bill had been much discussed. He had 
always freely admitted that there were 
many clauses of the Bill which, if they 
stood alone, would be good clauses, and 
which would extend the benefits of the 
land Act toa large section of the tenants 
who were now excluded. But what he 
objected to was that the Bill left out of 
its provision, and would debar from its 
benefits, the great majority of the Irish 
tenants at least for many years to come 
unless his Amendment were accepted. 
Before concluding, he would like to have 
the opinion of the Law Officers as to a 
legal point which was recently raised in 
the county Kerry. The question was, 
whether, in the cases of agreements fix- 
ing fair rents not having been filed for 
some time after the agreement had been 
signed, the statutory term was to com- 
mence from the date of the agreement 
or from the date on which the agreement 
was filed. 

CoronEL SAUNDERSON ssaid that 
the hon. Member for East Mayo had 
recited from the evidence given by the 
various sub-Commissioners before the 
lands Acts Committee, and stated that 
with one exception they were in favour 
of reducing the judicial term. If the 
House remembered how these Gentle- 
men were appointed, and the object they 
had in shortening the judicial term, it 
would agree that-they were not abso- 
lutely dispassionate witnesses. [‘ Hear, 


hear!” and “Oh, oh!”| It was his first 


ohject, and it was in conformity with | 


himan nature, that a sub-Commissioner 
whose lucrative employment depended on 
the continuance of an influx of business 
should desire that the term should be 
shortened, and that the process of estab- 
lishing fair rents should be begun all 
over again. [‘ Hear, hear!”] It must 
be remembered that the evidence quoted 
by Mr. Dillon was altogether one-sided 
evidence ; and all evidence on the other 
side was for some reason or other refused. 
[Cries of “No !”] All evidence tendered 
on the part of the landlords was refused 
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by that Committee. ape of “No!”] 
That was an absolute fact that might be 
denied but could not be refuted. 
[Laughter.| He hoped the Government 
would repudiate the principle suggested 
by the hon. Gentleman’s Amendment. 
He said that contracts in Ireland had 
absolutely disappeared, and that con- 
tracts no longer existed. If an English- 
man, a Scotchman, or a Welshman, 
agreed either with the State or anybody 
else to do something for 15 years, he was 
supposed by the morality which existed 
on this side of the Channel to keep that 
contract, but according to the hon. Gen- 
tleman an Irishman was justified by the 
morality which existed in his country, if 
it suited him, to repudiate any contract 
which he found did not pay. [ Hear, 
hear ! ” and laughter.| He hoped that in 
the interests of Ireland the Government 
would absolutely refuse to consent to the 
supposition that doctrines of that kind 
obtained in Ireland. He had never 
found the Irish people more averse to 
keeping contracts than the people who 
lived on this side of the Channel. 
He believed they were as honourable a 
people as could be found, and he repudi- 
ated the idea that they had discarded to 
the winds all idea of keeping contracts. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] If they wished to 
permanently destroy all value of property 
in Ireland, they could not set about it 
in a better way than by establishing 
these shortly recurring periods for de- 
ciding what property was worth. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] He said deliberately 
that, if they again broke the contracts 
into which they had entered in Ireland, 
they would unsettle the valueof property, 
which was at the present moment rising, 
and they would prevent their chief com- 
modity attaining that value in the open 
market which he believed ought at any 
rate to be one of the sources of wealth 
in that country. If, under the law as 
it stood at present, the Irish tenants 
could by going into court obtain these 
immense reductions mentioned by Mr. 
Dillon, he wanted to know what was 
the necessity for a Land Bill at all? If 
they could get 20, 30, 40, and 50 per 
cent. off their rents now, so far as 
justice to the tenants was concerned, 
this Bill was absolutely unnecessary. 


“Hear, hear!”] How came it that in 


Ireland at the present day, with these 
| so-called 


exorbitant rents, enormous 
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prices were paid for tenant right, espe- 
cially in Ulster? Did they mean to tell 
him that an Irishman was such a fool 
as to invest his money in such a hopeless 
speculation as buying a farm with a rent 
which at the start he knew it would be 
absolutely impossible for him to pay? 
“Hear, hear!”| He ventured to hope 
that the Government would not accept 
Mr. Dillon’s proposal, and that they 
would maintain the contract which the 
State proposed to make between the 
landlord and tenant for the period of 
15 years ; and he believed that in doing 
so they would confer a benefit, not only 
on the landlord, but also on the tenant. 
“ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs) said that one would supposefrom 
his speech that the hon. and gallant 
Member had entirely forgotten the Act 
passed by his own political friends in 
1887. [Colonel SaunpErson : “TI men- 
tioned it. I condemned it, and voted 
against it.”] He did not hear his hon. 
and gallant Friend condemn that Act ; 
but did not the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man see that in all these questions of 
contract between landlord and tenant in 
Ireland the enforcement of contract in 
relation to land had become a matter not 
of abstract consideration, but simply 
and solely of policy and expediency ? 
There was no doubt that the Act of 
1887 was passed by the Government of 
the day most reluctantly, only after the 
severest pressure both in and out of the 
House, and upon grounds and considera- 
tions of policy. The hon. Member for 
East Mayo asked the Committee to con- 
sider whether this was a politic and ex- 
pedient Amendment to accept or not? 
The evidence given before the Committee 
over which he had the honour to preside, 
was not, as the hon. Member for East 
Mayo said, unanimous in favour of 
shortening the term. The Committee 
would remember that all the gentlemen 
who gave evidence were officials. {Jroni- 
cal cheers.| That might or might not be 
an error in the conduct of the Inquiry, 
but it did not affect the validity of the 
argument or the evidence given. The 
witnesses were officials without bias as 
far as he knew, and the fact that they 
were Officials without bias gave to their 
evidence very great weight indeed. The 
Chief Secretary would not deny that it 
was a very serious thing to get all those 
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gentlemen to come before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, and, with the 
exception of Mr. Justice Bewley and, 
perhaps, Mr. Doyle, to say that in their 
opinion, after experience, the statutory 
term was too long. Mr. Cunningham, 
in answer to question 4,595, which was 
put by the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone, said :— 


“T consider a term of 15 years a great em- 
barrassment to men engaged in fixing the rent, 
It involves so much of prophesy, that I have 
often had, and I know other men have had, 
great anxiety in deciding whether what has 
obtained for 15 years shall continue or whether 
we should hope for a change. If it was only 
for five or seven years men would feel they 
could deal more freely with the facts as they 
exist to-day.”’ 


In answer to Mr. Sexton, question 4,708, 
the witness said he considered the rents 
fixed in 1885 were too high. Mr. Sexton 
asked, 


“Tf the present statutory term holds these 
tenants would not be entitled to have their 
rents revised until the end of this century— 
the year 1900;” 


and the witness said, “ I suppose that is 
so.” Mr. Macafee, who was undoubtedly 
one of the ablest lay commissioners who 
gave evidence, and who was in no way 
prejudiced in favour of the tenants, was 
asked what his view was with regard to 
the 15 years’ term, and he said, “I 
agree with the other witnesses. I think it 
should be shortened.” He was asked 
upon what ground he formed that view, 
and his reply was, “ On the ground that 
there is so much fluctuation in prices.” 
Another witness, Mr. Neligan, was a 
member of the Cowper Commission, and 
he recommended a reduction of the 
statutory term not to ten or seven years 
but actually to five years. Mr. Neligan 
signed the Report of the Cowper Com- 
mission, but he stated he signed that 
Report upon a sort of understanding that 
an attempt would be made to have an 
automatic variation, according to price, 
made every five years. A County Court 
Judge of great experience gave it as his 
opinion that the statutory term ought 
not to be longer than ten years. He 
could not suppose the Committee would 
pass over all that remarkable evidence 
as if it were of no account. Personally, 
he thought the Chief Secretary and the 
Government would be well advised if 
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they faced the difficulties which might 
arise from making, first of all, an 
abridgment of the statutory term ; and, 
secondly, making that abridgment retro- 
spective. They had much better face 
those difficulties than leave behind a 
deep feeling of resentment and grievance 
in the minds of some of the best tenants 
in some of the most orderly parts of 
Ireland, that the early rents were too 
high. He did not know what political 
or party arguments might weigh with 
the Chief Secretary; but if the right 
hon. Gentleman regarded the tranquillity 
and order of Ireland as well as the 
justice and merits of the case, he could 
not help assenting to the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for East Mayo. 

CotonEL WARING (Down, N.) said 
the hon. Member for East Mayo threw 
some doubt on the statement of the hon. 
and gallant Member for North Armagh, 
that the evidence which was tendered 
on the part of the landlords was ex- 
cluded from the purview of the Com- 
mittee. Speaking accurately, that might 
he true—|[Jrish cheers|—but he was a 
member of the Committee, and if he 
mistook not the Committee commenced 
their sittings on May 1st, finished them 
on July 3lst, and it was not until July 
30th that they took any evidence on the 
part of the landlords. If the Committee 
had been re-appointed as proposed, land- 
lords’ evidence might have been heard 
and many different clauses might have 
been arrived at. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said the evidence 
taken was not tenants’ evidence, but 
evidence of officials. 

CotoneEL WARING admitted that the 
evidence was official evidence, but when 
the Committee commenced their sittings 
it was understood they were to take 
the evidence of practitioners and of 
disinterested persons on both sides. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Mid 
Armagh had referred to the enormous 
value which the tenants in Ireland 
attached to the possession of the land, 
éven with the so-called ‘impossible 
rents.” He would give a case or two 
illustrative of this. A few days since a 
farm of eight and a half acres in Antrim 
was put up to auction. The old rent 
was £8 and it had been reduced judicially 
to £7 5s. 9d. There were five or six 
persons seeking to buy it. The bidding 
was started at £150, but eventually 
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£710, exclusive of auction fees, was given 
for it, or a price at the rate of 98 years’ 
purchase of the rent. [A NATIONALIST 
MemBeR : “ Who bought it?”] The 
purchaser was a lady {[WNationalist 
laughter|; but ladies in Ireland were 
quite as shrewd in those matters as men. 
A week or two ago a price at the rate of 
25 years’ purchase was given for a farm 
of 25 acres in the county of Longford ; 
and very recently in another county £10 
a statute acre was paid for a piece of bog- 
land and 10s. an acre for future tenancy. 
It could hardly be supposed that the 
shrewd tenant-farmers of Ireland would 
pay such prices as those unless they 
placed a very different value on the land 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite and the 
Court valuers. [‘ Hear, hear!”| He 
had called attention to those facts in 
order that English Members might see 
that there was another side to the question 
as stated by the Nationalist Members. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear ! and Nationalist laughter. | 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said the 
Amendment embraced two distinct 
questions—the abridgment of the term 
in future, and the abridgment of the 
current term to ten years. On neither 
of those points could the Government 
give way. [Cheers.| His attention had 
been called by the hon. Member for East 
Mayo and the right hon. Member for 
Montrose to the evidence given before 
the Committee which sat in 1894. He 
did not for a moment deny that that 
evidence carried great weight; but he 
would remind those hon. Gentlemen that 
Judge Bewley, a very important witness, 
did not concur with the majority of the 
official witnesses in thinking that the 
term should be shortened.  [“ Hear, 
hear!”] It was easy to perceive why 
the official witnesses in general should 
have desired to see the term shortened. 
The fixing of fair rent was their business, 
and it must be obvious to anybody who 
gave the matter a moment’s consideration 
that a valuer would have greater confi- 
dence in fixing rents for ten years than 
he would have in fixing them for 15 
years. He thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman might have called the attention 
of the Committee more decisively to the 
circumstance that many, if not the 
majority, of the valuers preferred the 
term of seven years to ten years; 
and, if this was the opinion of the 
official witnesses, he presumed the right 
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hon. Gentleman himself must have had 
some good reason in accepting, not the 
seven, but the ten years. He must have 
perceived and admitted that there were 
very important considerations to be set 
on the other side. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 
However, ifthe period which was judicially 
arrived at was to be reduced to even ten 
years, the inevitable effect would be to 
largely increase the cost both to the 
State and the parties. It would undoubt- 
edly lead to a great increase of litigation, 
and that additional litigation would 
increase the friction between landlerds 
and tenants—a condition of things which 
theyall desired to avoid. [‘Hear, hear !”| 
Another point, and not an unimportant 
one, to be considered was that, if there 
was refixing of rents at short intervals, 
the attention of the tenants would be 
distracted from the proper cultivation of 
their farms. [‘ Hear, hear!”| There 
had been a tendency, even if it were not 
so at the present time, on the part of 
tenants to let down the cultivation of 
their farms towards the end of the fixed 
period in order that the Commissioners, 
seeing the state of the farms when they 
came to fix the rents, would put the 
rents at a lower figure than they would 
otherwise do. He did not say this was 
the practice of the Commissioners, but un- 
doubtedly the shortening of the intervals 
for the refixing of the rents had a ten- 
dency to lessen the interest of the tenants 
in the cultivation of their farms towards 
the end of the period. [‘‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 
Those considerations had weighed with 
the Government, and, although they had 
fully taken into account what had been 
said on the other side, they held that the 
balance was distinctly in favour of the 
15 years’ rather than of the ten years’ 
term. [Cheers.| No doubt, if, by some 
cheap and easy method, and without 
litigation, they could have shorter inter- 


vals for the revision of rents, that, in the | 


opinion of everybody, would be the pre- 
ferable system to adopt. He had put 
before the Committee a plan for achiev- 
ing that object, but the difficulties in the 
matter were such that he was bound to 
make it voluntary in its operation. That 
plan would have necessitated a five years’ 
term, but without litigation, without 
expense between the parties, and with- 
out additional cost to the State. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] The hon. Member for East 
Mayo had read a Resolution which had 
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been passed by the Presbyterian 
Assembly in Ireland a few days since, 
and he said, no doubt justly, that 
that Resolution represented the earnest 
desire of the tenants. Of course it was 
the earnest desire of the tenants 
that they should be ‘enabled to enter 
the Courts earlier than in _ the 
ordinary course, because it was admitted 
that if they entered the Courts again 
their rents would in all probability be 
fixed lower than in the first instance, 
(Hear, hear”! from the Nationalist 
Members.| But the House had to con- 
sider not merely the desire and 
interests of the tenants, but also what 
was fair between the parties, and also 
whether, by adopting the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for East Mayo, it would 
not be setting up a very evil precedent. 
The hon. Member had quoted from the 
resolutions of the Presbyterian Assembly 
the words “impossible rents” as ap- 
plied to the present rents. Those 
rents doubtless would be “impossible 
rents” if they were to be continued 
indefinitely, but no one entertained 
that idea, for under an _ arrange 
ment made by Parliament in 1881 the 
tenants would be entitled to come into 
Court in due course for the refixing of 
their rents. A Parliamentary contract 
had thus been entered into between land- 
lord and tenant; and the tenants by 
going into Court acquiesced in the 
arrangement Parliament made in their 
behalf. The terms fixed by Parliament 
were voluntarily entered into between 
landlord and tenant, and in the interests 
of public morality the arrangement ought 
to be adhered to. [Cheers.] Let them 
consider for moment to what the 
contention of the hon. Member for East 
Mayo would lead. The hon. Member 
said that rent should be fair rent. Well, 
the State entered into an undertaking 
to settle the rents between landlord and 
tenants at intervals of 15 years. 
The State did not engage to rearrange 
the terms in the interval between the 
fixing of the rent and the conclusion of 
the term, however much the circum- 
stances might change. If the State 
entered into an arrangement of that 
kind it would have been necessary when- 
ever there was a fall in prices, or again, 
whenever there was a rise in prices, year 
by year to refix the rents. The arrange 
ment was simply that for 15 years rents 
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should remain unaltered, and when the | 
right hon. Gentleman opposite said it | 
was not a question of principle, but | 
one of policy and expediency, he) 
thought he might fairly urge as against | 
that that principle was not necessarily | 
inconsistent with policy. [‘Hear, hear !”] | 
It was a matter of principle and of policy 
and of expediency. The right hon. | 
Gentleman took an opposite view, but he | 
could not help falling back on the view 
he had himself expressed when, in the 
closing words of his speech, he appealed 
to them to judge of the question on the 
justice and merits of the case. There- 
fore, according to the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself, it was not merely a question 
of policy and expediency as distinguished 
from principle, if that distinction was 
legitimate and proper. Speaking on 
behalf of the Government, he could not 
be a party to allowing this arrangement, 
deliberately entered into, to be brought 
to an end simply because it so happened 
that circumstances had been unfavour- 
able to the tenant. Nobody supposed 
that there would have been any plausi- 
bility in setting up a claim on behalf of 
the landlords for refixing the rents if 
prices had risen and circumstances had 
been more favourable to the tenant. 
He could not himself see that there was 
any justice or expediency at the present 
time—though, no doubt, it might gain 
the Government a certain transient 
popularity in Ireland—in making the 
concession which was now demanded. 
Reference had been made to the Act of 
1887, and they were asked if they did 
not break a Parliamentary contract at 
that time. Undoubtedly they did, but 
everybody recognised that there was the 
greatest objection to doing so, and had 
they foreseen in 1887 that in 1896 they 
would be asked to do exactly the same 
thing over again he thought they would 
probably have stiffened their backs and 
refused to do it then. [Derisive Irish 
cheers, 

Mr. JAMES O’KELLY (Roscom- 
mon, N.): Parnell was alive then. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that 
was his opinion. Over and above that, 
he should just like to lay this before the 
Committee. When they spoke of 1887 
and said that possibly the circumstances 
of the time might have justified the 
course they took, they were immediately 
met by the argument that when there 
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was agitation they gave in [Jrish cheers], 
and that when Ireland was quiet they 
declined to do so. [Renewed Irish 
cheers.| He ventured to say that the 
circumstances of the present time were 
entirely different from those of 1887. 
No doubt there was a heavy fall 
of prices then, as there was now, but 
that was not the only matter that had 
to be taken into consideration. In 1887 
Ireland was, quite apart from any poli- 
tical question, in a desperate condition. 
Credit was almost at an end; seasons 
had, for many years in succession, been 
exceedingly bad ; and the Cowper Com- 
mission, on whose Report the Act of 
1887 was based, urged as a reason for 
adopting the policy they did, not merely 
the fall in prices, but the total disorgan- 
isation of credit in Ireland and the suc- 
cession of bad seasons, which had reduced 
the yield to a minimum. He should 
admit there was some analogy between 
1887 and the present time if Ireland was 
in that miserable condition now, but that 
was not the case. He could assure the 
Committee that at the present time rents 
were paid, he would not say without the 
slightest difficulty, but thoroughly well 
—-[cheers|—and the farmers, as com- 
pared with 1887, were in a contented 
and prosperous state. If he were asked 
the reason for that, seeing that the fall 
in prices was quite as heavy now as in 
1887, he would say—and he believed it 
to be the true reason—that since that 
date farmers had paid more attention to 
the cultivation of their farms and less 
attention to politics—[cheers and Irish 
laughter |—with the natural result that 
they were able to make more off their 
farms than they were then. [Cheers.] 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite only 
perfunctorily referred to one important 
point—that of the administrative diffi- 
culty which would be created if Parlia- 
ment was now to retrospectively reduce 
the term toten years. He would remind 
the Committee of the figures he put 
before the House on the First Reading. 
He calculated that the suggested change 
would create 238,000 applications. As 
an assistant legal Commissioner could 
only dispose of 2,400 cases a year, the 
Committee could easily calculate how 
many assistant Commissioners it would 
be necessary to appoint to dispose of this 
enormous number of cases in one year, 
or even in three, four, or five years. He 
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estimated that of these 238,000 cases 
200,000 would have to be disposed of, 
and he calculated that it would require 
83 legal assistant Commissioners and 664 
lay assistant Commissioners to do so in 
one year, while to dispose of them in five 
years would require 16 legal and 133 
lay assistant Commissioners. If these 
cases were to be disposed of even in two 
years it would be necessary to appoint 
such a number of sub-Commissioners 
that he unhesitatingly said it would be 
practically impossible to find men who 
were really adequate to the work. This 
was a most serious difficulty, and the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had not 
told them how it might be got over. No 
doubt something might be done by an 
improved form of procedure, and in the 
Bill he proposed a form of procedure 
which he was given to understood by the 
Land Commission would enable them to | 
dispose of cases about twice as quickly as 
they did now. [Jrish laughter.] 
then the hon. and learned Member for | 
Louth told them that if that proposal | 
were adopted he would oppose the Bill | 
through thick and thin. In these cir- | 
cumstances he thought they had a right | 
to ask the representative of the late | 
Government, who must have had this | 
problem before him, how he proposed it | 
should be solved. [‘* Hear, hear ! ”] 
Mr. J. MORLEY said the Bill of the | 
late Government abridged the term and 
made that change retrospective. He did | 
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miserable must be the case of Scotland, 
where the term was only seven years! 
Where were the administrative difficulties 
in the operation of the Scotch Crofters 
Act? [‘ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: How 
many cases are there ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said the right hon. 
Gentleman was a Scotchman and ought 
to know. [Laughter.| He found the 
same Commissioners going about to all 
the same crofting parishes, and giving, in 
almost every case, a substantial re- 
duction even on the rent fixed only seven 
years ago. In Scotland, too, tenants had 
had their arrears wiped out by the 
Crofting Commission, so that they had 
not to stagger under a burden of debt as 
the Irish tenants had. Furthermore, 
there had been an Adams and Dunseath 
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point in Scotland under the Crofters Act, 


but there it was decided in favour of the 


‘tenant, because under the Act the pre- 


sumption with regard to improvements 
was in favour of the tenant. [ Jrish cheers.] 
There was this further remarkable fact, 
that when the Crofters Act was brought 
forward in 1886 the term of 15 years was 
reduced to one of seven years at the in- 
stance of Mr. Chance, then an Irish 
Member of that House, and that was 
done in consequence of the Irish expe- 
Tt was not the Trish Papists the 
Chief Secretary was now attacking. It 
was the whole of the Presbyterian divines 
of Ulster, who, when they came the other 





not carry in his mind all the figures con- | day to the conclusion that rents should be 
nected with Irish administration, but he | reduced, were practically attacking their 
did know that he consulted those whom | ownincomes,becausethey were largely de- 
he supposed the Chief Secretary had con-| rived from investments in Irish land. 
sulted, and that he was never led to sup-| When a body of learned men, met for 
pose that the administrative difficulties | the consideration, not of lay but of 
to which he had called their attention | ecclesiastical affairs, deemed it their duty 
were insuperable. He quite agreed that | to come to a unanimous conclusion of 
the figures of the right hon. Gentleman | this sort, then it was a matter in which 
were extraordinarily formidable, but he | Irishmen might say if they had a Parlia- 
could only say that he was not led to | ment in College-green they would legis- 
suppose at that time that these difficulties |late in accordance with the opinions 
were insuperable. ‘thus expressed by this Presbyterian 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said the answer | body. The Chief Secretary said that 
to the Chief Secretary was that where | these were binding contracts, and that 
there was a will there was a way. He the tenants having invoked the law were 
would also point out that all the rents did | bound by it. Considering that the Trish 
not require to be fixed in one year, for| Members, as a body, protested against 
the new rent, whenever fixed, would date | the fixing of rents for a term of 15 
back to the gale day after the application, | years in the Act of 1881], he did not 
and the tenant would be entitled to the|think any law of that kind could be 
return of any money that was found to! given the term of a binding contract. 
be overpaid. [“ Hear, hear!”] How | [“Hear, hear!”| He declared that 
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this clause, unless amended, would inflict 
a new feeling of injustice upon the 
tenants. It was utterly untrue to say 
there was any Parliamentary contract 
in the matter. The Irish Members did 
not vote for the Act of 1881; their 
advice was rejected, and it was, there- 
fore, absurd to say they were bound by 
what Parliament had done against their 
will. [“ Hear, hear!”] He did not 
wish to say anything to accentuate the 
position of the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone, who must be suffering con- 
siderable unhappiness, not wholly 
assuaged by the fact that his salary 
was paid quarterly. |Laughter.| The 
hon. Gentleman very fairly supported the 
Bill of last year. 

THE SECRETARY to tut LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. 
W. Russrett Tyrone, S.): I am sure 
the hon. and learned Gentleman does 
not wish to misrepresent me. I 
speak in the presence of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, who, I think, will 
bear me out when I say TI opposed the 
proposal in the Select Committee. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: You opposed the 
retrospective part, but not the shortening 
of the term. 

Mr. RUSSELL: It is the retrospec- 
tive part I am dealing with, and I 
opposed it, as did also the right hon. 
Gentleman. So far as the Committee 
was concerned this proposal was thrown 
out. When it appeared in the Bill I 
stated in my speech on the Second 
Reading the difficulties on both sides of 
the Question, and said that I could not 
actually support such a proposal, but 
that, if Parliament sanctioned it, of 
course, I should acquiesce in it. I never 
gave any active support to a proposal of 
this kind, neither in the House, in the 
Committee upstairs, nor in Ireland. 
(Hear, hear |”) 

Mr. T. M .HEALY had been under 
the impression that the hon. Gentleman 
had declared in favour of such a pro- 
posal in Ireland; but, as that was not 
the case, he withdrew what he had said, 
and asked the hon. Gentleman to accept 
his respectful apology. [** Hear, 
hear!”] They had, at any rate, the 
mportant fact that a large body of 
opinion in Ireland which the hon. 


Member would admit represented Ulster 
—hamely, the Presbyterian divines, had 
unanimously passed the Resolutions to 
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which reference had been made. He 
reminded English Members that the 
late Government brought in a Bill 
shortening the term which unanimously 
passed this House on the Second 
Reading, that Irish opinion in the South 
went in a similar direction, that the 
Ulster Members who were returned by 
the farmers took a similar view, and 
that the Presbyterian Assembly had 
declared that the rents fixed from 1881 
to 1887 were unjust. The latter fact 
alone ought sufficiently to weigh with 
any Government which had Irish opinion 
at heart, and was an adequate reason 
for supporting an Amendment of this 
kind. [ Hear, hear!” 

Sir THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, 8.) 
did not desire to take up time at any 
length for if the Government had made 
up their mind not to give way, nothing 
he could say would persuade them in an 
opposite direction. There were two 
branches of this question, one retro- 
spective and the other future. As to 
the retrospective branch the right hon. 
Gentleman had promised to give atten- 
tion to the Amendment which stood in 
the name of the hon. Member for North 
Louth, and if on Report of the Bill he 
could accept that Amendment, it would 
do away with some of the injustice with 
regard to the retrospective portion of the 
10 years. With regard to the other 
part of the question the Chief Secretary 
was not, perhaps, aware how greatly 
opinion had changed in this matter. In 
1881 public opinion was all for lengthen- 
ing the term. He had himself at that 
time, an Amendment down to make the 
term 31 years, and three or four other 
Gentlemen representing Ulster Liberal 
opinion had tabled similar proposals to 
extend the tenure. The term of 15 
years was ultimately accepted, but the 
tendency of public opinion in Ireland 
was undoubtedly in favour of shortening 
the period of tenure. He thought that 
10 years would be much more acceptable 
to general public opinion than 15 years 
and he intended to vote for the shorter 
term. 

Mr. D. KILBRIDE (Galway, N.) 
observed that the Chief Secretary had 
based his refusal to accept the Amend- 
ment on three grounds. The first of 
these was that the shortening of the 
term for judicial rents would ‘create 
friction between landlord and tenant, 
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the second that if the term was shortened, 
admittedly the so-called judicial rents 
would be reduced, and the third reason 
the right hon. Gentleman advanced was 
that rents were now being paid. It 
struck him that some of the reasons 
given by the Chief Secretary were rather 
unfortunate ; and, apparently, the lesson 
the Trish tenant-farmer had to learn 
was that so long as he paid his rent so 
long would he get no redress. The 
Government stated that the term of 15 
years fixed by the Act of 1881 was a 
sacred contract, and could not be dis- 
turbed. But in 1887 a Conservative 
Government brought in a Land Act 
which dealt with existing contracts, and 
reduced the rents very considerably. If 
the amount could be reduced, why not 
the term of years also? The Chief 
Secretary had defended the introduction 
of the Bill of 1887 on the ground that 
in that year the price of agricultural 
produce was extremely low, and the 
previous season of 1886 was one of the 
worst that had ever been experienced. 
But were the prices of agricultural pro- 
duce better now than they were in 1887 ? 
They certainly had not materially - if at 
all—improved since 1887, and in some 
instances were even lower. As to the 
objection that the Government did not 
like to create friction between landlord 
and tenant by shortening the term, that 
was really a strong argument in favour of 
land purchase and of doing away with 
the present system of dual ownership. 
He should like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, whether in his opinion the 
refusal of the Government to accept this 
Amendment would not create friction 
between the landlords and the tenants 
in Ireland. Each Land Act that had 
been passed had resulted in a reduction 
of rent being made of 25 to 30 per cent. 
on the average, and therefore the tenant- 
farmers in Ireland would come to the 
conclusion that the Government had 
refused to accept the Amendment in the 
interest of the landlords. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that one of the 
reasons that had induced the Govern- 
ment to refuse to accept the Amendment 
was because of the great difficulty there 
would be in setting up a sufficient 
machinery and of obtaining a sufficient 
number of competent men to act as 
assistant Commissioners. But how many 
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applications for such posts were now in 
the pockets of hon. Members opposite 
who represented the north of Ireland. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Tyrone had been followed, and 
pestered, and worried by gentlemen from 
the North of Ireland who were not 
Nationalists, but were tenant-farmers 
fully competent to discharge the duties 
of assistant Commissioners, for such 
appointments. He did not believe 
therefore that any difficulty would he 
found in obtaining the necessary num- 
ber of competent men to fill those 
positions. Neither was it a very difficult 
thing to find in Dublin a sufficient num- 
ber of gentlemen connected with the 
law to preside over the Land Courts, 
The hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh had said that national polities 
only flourished when Ireland was in hot 
water, but of course the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman did not desire that any 
politics should flourish but his own. He 
would ask the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man whether in his cooler and calmer 
moments the present policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government was not calculated 
to bring Ireland into hot water. He 
believed that before this time 12 months 
he state of affairs in Ireland would show 
considerable friction between the landlords 
and tenants owing to the refusal of the 
Government to accept this Amendment. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
also given as a reason why the rents were 
not unfair the fact that tenants were 
obtaining in particular instances 20 
or 30 years’ purchase for their holdings. 
But Judge Madden had stated from the 
Treasury Bench in 1891 that the interest 
of the tenant in the holding was as great 
as that of the landlord. In that case, 
what was there surprising in the fact 
that the tenant obtained 20 years’ 
purchase for his share in the holding! 
What the tenant sold was his share of 
the co-partnership in the land. Hon. 
Members opposite might contend that 
the tenant was not a co-partner in the 
land, but the Land Acts had established 
the fact that he was. He should very 
much like to see this Amendment 
accepted, because it had been admitted 
by all who were qualified to judge of the 
state of things in Ireland that it was 
perfectly impossible for the tenant- 
farmers to pay their rent out of the 
profits derived from the land, It was 
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true that the rents had been paid, but 
they had been paid either out of capital 
or out of money that ought to have gone 
to the shopkeepers and tradesmen for 
the necessaries of life, and for goods 


supplied by them to the tenants. That 
could not long continue, and would 


bring about a state of things which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary himself had admitted had led to the 
passing of the Land Act of 1887. 
(‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

Mr. J. A. RENTOUL (Down, E.) 
said that he was going to vote in favour 
of the Amendment, and with the per- 
mission of the Committee he would state 
the reasons that led him to take that 
course. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary rose to say that 
he would not accept the Amendment, he 
gave his reasons for not doing so, and 
had the right hon. Gentleman been able 
to furnish any good reasons which he 
could have believed or understood, he 
should have voted with the Party with 
which he usually acted. One of the 
arguments of the right hon. Gentleman 
was that a 10 years’ limit would increase 
friction between the landlords and the 
tenants of Ireland. But what would 
happen under a 15 years’ limit, if, at the 
end of 10 years, the tenant was unable 
to pay his rent? A revision of rents 
every year, instead of leading to friction, 
would, he contended, have the opposite 
result. The Chief Secretary seemed to 
think the refixing of rents would largely 
increase legal costs. If that were 
proved, it would be a strong argument 
against the 10 years’ limit. He was 
always willing to see legal costs dimi- 
nished. He referred rather to solicitors’ 
costs and not barristers’ fees. He had 
received a very large number of letters 
from candidates in his constituency for 
Land Commissionerships, but not one of 
the writers would make a capable Land 
Commissioner. [ Cheers. | He was obliged 
to inform each gentleman that if he did 
not succeed in obtaining a Land Com- 
missionership it was because so many 
thousands had applied. He had not 


heard the name of any gentleman outside 
his own constituency who had applied 
for a Land Commissionership who was 
not fairly fitted, so that argument, to 
those who knew the country districts of 
Ireland, went for absolutely nothing. 
He should vote in favour of the Amend- 
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ment with the entire approval of the 
Chief Secretary. His position was that 
last year this question came up before 
the people of Ulster. He addressed 
several meetings in his constituency upon 
it, and in all parts of the division he 
said he understood that the 10 years’ 
limit was to be in the Bill to be brought 
forward, and that he would support the 
10 years limit. No Member of his 
Party charged him with committing 
himself to anything he ought not, and it 
seemed to be thought that without harm 
to himself or his Party he could vote for 
the 10 years’ limit. The Bill containing 
the limit passed the Second Reading. 
Little opposition was given on the Con- 
servative side to the limit proposed. 
The opposition was connected with other 
Members. He was elected pledged to 
vote for the limit, and how could he 
possibly change his view because his 
Party happened to be in power? He 
felt obliged to support the Amendment. 
His hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for North Armagh spoke of the high 
prices given by farmers in purchasing 
farms, and he asked if they would be 
such fools as to take farms at prices they 
could not pay and undertake obligations 
they could not fulfil. The hon. and gallant 
Member thought this proved that rents 
were not too high and the obligations 
were not too great. It was not con- 
clusive proof at all. Would they be 
such fools? Yes, they would. Other 
men were equally foolish in the same 
direction. He was himself a tenant in 
the Temple. A large number of men 
took holdings there who were never able 
to pay their rents at all. Their rents 
were paid by their relatives. Because 
tenants in Ireland gave high prices for 
farms, that was conclusive proof that the 
terms were low. He wished the tenants 
could be prevented from undertaking 
obligations they could not fulfil. His 
hon. Friend the Member for North 
Armagh said he was not returned by the 
tenant-farmers. That was not the case 
with him. He could not be a Poor Law 
Guardian in county Down but for the 
tenant-farmers’ vote. 

CoLtoneL SAUNDERSON : I said at 
the same time that the tenant-farmers of 
Armagh did vote for me. 

Mr. RENTOUL: Certainly, every 
man of intelligence would vote for you. 
| Laughter.) But my gallant Friend 
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does not depend on the tenant-farmers 
for his return. I, a faithful follower of 
his, was returned by the tenant-farmers. 

Continuing, Mr. Rentoul, said he had | 
just received something by way of proof | | 
of his statement —a ‘lengthy memorial | 
signed by 1,000 people from the barony | 

of Lakale in East Down. They were | 
men of the highest intelligence. [ Laugh- 
ter.| In the first place they were 
Unionists to a man ; secondly, he might 
only delicately refer to the gentleman 
whom they returned to represent them. 
[Laughter.| The substance of the 
memorial was that, in consequence of the 
extraordinary decline in the price of all 
kinds of agricultural produce which, in | 
the last 10 years alone, had fallen on an 
average one-third, it was impossible to 
pay the existing judicial rents. There 
seemed to be no prospect of an arrest in | 
the direction of lowering prices, and, | 
unless an immediate reduction of all} 
agricultural rents be obtained, | 





ruin 
threate ned an industrious and deserving 
class of tenant-farmeis, who desired to| 
live, as they had always done, in peace. 
These men undoubtedly gave themselves 
an excellent character, but it would be 
given to them by all who knew them. 
He was backed up on the vote he was | 
about to give by those whom he repre- | 
sented, and he must vote on this| 





| that. 
'making 15 years the term, but that Act, 
like any other Act, required to be revised 
| according to circumstances, 
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which contained this —— The 
hon. Member for South Tyrone would 
admit his accuracy when he said that he 
himself, in addressing his constituents, 
expressed general approval of the Bill 
read a Second time last year, and one of 
| the first clauses in the Bill was about the 
10 years’ limit. 

Mr. T. W. 
approval. 

Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL said he 
would not distinguish between general 


RUSSELL : 


General 


,and special. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said that if 
the hon. and learned Member could not, 
perhaps he would read the words of his 
right hon. Friend in connection with the 
Amendment he put on the Paper to that 
Bill. 

Mr. Serseantr HEMPHILL said he 
could not make these nice distinctions, 
He quoted the hon. Member as a high 
authority on the Irish Land Question. 
The main objection to this change seemed 
tc be that it involved what was called a 
breach of Parliamentary contract. He 
did not understand what was meant by 
An Act of Parliament was passed 


That argu- 
ment ought to carry no weight in view 
of the strong feeling that, enalens some- 


occasion just as he voted last year. | thing was done to shelter the tenants of 


Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL (Tyrone, | 
N.) assured the Chief Secretary that 
there was no point connected with the | 
Bill in which the tenants in Treland | 
were so vitally interested as in this} 
question of 10 years. Anyone who had 


| with the Act of 1870. 


Tveland from the improvident contracts 
they had entered into, ruin must come 
upon the country. The whole Code of 
the Jand law involved more or less an 
interference with contract, commencing 
There was no 


read the Irish newspapers since the Bill | |magic in the statutory term of 15 years 


was printed must be aware that meetings | 


fixed by the Act of 1881. It was 


of tenant-farmers had been held in every _ admitted that in principle this Amend- 


part of Treland. , 
county Down, in Derry, in Antrim, and | 
Tyrone, and at all the meetings resolu- | 
tions were passed, and foremost among 
them was one that, unless some Measure 
shortening the term and giving relief to 
a tenant whose rents were fixed between 
1881 and 1886 was carried by the 
House, legislation would be useless. 
Unquestionably that, was one vital point 
in the present Bill. He was in the 

same position as the hon. and learned 
Member who spoke last. He, too, 
pledged himself to his constituents that 
he would do his utmost to have the Bill 
read a Second time and carried into law 


Mr. Rentoul. 





They had been held in| ment was right, and the only reason 


| given against it was that some incon- 
venience wand be entailed by the alter- 
ation. He did not think such an answer 

was worthy of the House of Commons. 
Was there no precedent for this ? When 
the tithe rent-charge was fixed under the 
Tithe Rent- Charge Act in Ireland, 
which was a great interference with the 
| tithe owners, “there was a provision made 
\that it should be revised every seven 
years ; and in the still more modern 
Act, the Crofters Act of Scotland, the 
rents were only fixed for seven years. 
He, for one, could not give a silent vote 
on this occasion. He trusted the 
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Amendment would be pressed to a 
Division, for he thought the respon- 
sibility of refusing this reasonable 
demand of the Irish tenants should be 
cast on the right shoulders. 

Mr. DILLON said he had hoped that, 
after the remarkable speeches of the hon. 
Members for South Derry and East 
Down, the Government would have 
reconsidered their position. The Mem- 
ber for East Down told the Government 
that even if he wished to follow them 
into the Lobby he dared not do so as an 
honest representative of his constituency. 
He thought the Government must feel 
they were taking a very serious step in 
resisting the unanimous demand of the 
Unionist farmers of Ulster. The Chief 
Secretary had admitted that the fall in 
prices this year was as heavy as in 1887, 
and the only reason he gave for refusing 
this reasonable and just demand was, in 
the first place, that friction might be 
created between landlord and tenant ; 
secondly, that it would entail a large 
amount of expense ; and, thirdly, the 
old objection that the shortening of the 
term might lead the farmers to de- 
teroriate their land with view of 
getting their rent reduced. The real 
reason came at the end of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, when he said that 


a 
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the farmers of Ireland were paying their 
rents and beginning to pay more atten- | 
tion to business. That was a very | 
interesting reason, and the Committee | 
now knew that if there had been a plan | 
of campaign or violent agitation in 
Ireland last winter this Amendment 
would have been accepted. 

*Sir J. COLOMB said that anyone 
who had given any regard to the Irish 
agrarian question looked to the ultimate 
settlement of it to purchase. It was 
quite obvious that if the arrangements 
between landlord and tenant were 
continually being thrown into the melt- 
ing pot, the road to arrangements by 
purchase must be blocked. Certain 
offers had been made to the tenants of 
Ireland, which were withheid from 
Great Britain, for the most part out of 
British money—— 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: 
own money back. 

*Sir J. COLOMB said he did not in 
the least see the point of that observa- 
tion. He was not approaching the dis- 
cussion of this Bill in any hostile spirit. 


Give us our 





(Ireland) Bill, 


He was putting the matter before the 
House as an English Member, and he 
repeated that offers of British money—of 
money of the United Kingdom, if hon. 
Members preferred it to be put in that 
way—had been made to the Irish tenants 
which had not been made to the tenants 
of Great Britain. Those offers having 
been made in the desire that they should 
be effective, the point was, would con- 
tinual alterations in the terms of judicial 
rent encourage or discourage purchase. 
Obviously they must discourage it. If 
there was one continual agitation for a 
reduction of rent, purchase must be 
deferred. The great evil and the great 
danger before Ireland was the steady 
deterioration of the land, and the present 
system was pushing forward instead of 
retarding deterioration. He knew a 
property in the richest part of Ireland, 
in the county of Limerick, on which the 
landlord expended a considerable sum in 
drainage works. Down to the Act of 
1881 the tenants regularly cleared the 
watercourses, and the land was kept in 
good condition. After 1881 the water- 
courses were not cleared, and he drew 
the attention of the tenants to the fact 
that they were choked. They replied, — 
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“Why on earth should we clear the water- 
courses? If they are left choked the rushes 
will grow and the land will deteriorate, and 
then we shall go into the Land Court and have 
the rents reduced.” 


[‘*Oh, oh !’’ and *‘Shame.’’] If hon. 
Members meant shame on the tenants, 
he agreed with them. It was undeniable 
tenants were fast getting it into their 
heads that they should look to Parlia- 
ment and not to their own exertions. 
[‘‘ What about your own tenants ?’’] 
Well, they held the common opinion 
that the predatory instinct in human 
beings was strong in both landlords and 
tenants, and required to be checked. 
[Laughter.| Parliament was attempt- 
ing to do what it had never done with 
success—namely, to fix prices, instead of 
leaving them to free contract. The late 
Mr. Parnell and other Irish leaders had 
been in favour of fixing rents for long 
periods. Now Irish Members came 
forward against their leader in a former 
period and pleaded for a reduction of the 
term which Mr. Parnell would not have 
supported—{ ‘‘ Oh, oh !’’ |—at all events, 
he had left it on record what his 
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opinions were. The late Mr. Litton, a} 
man of vast experience, also declared | 
against short periods. It was the pre- | 
sent Lord Chief Justice of England 
who proposed to substitute 15 for 
31 years ; why should it be altered 


now? Having fixed 15 years in 
1881, why should the House alter 
the term in 1896% If 10 years were 


adopted now, why should not the 
term be reduced to five years in 1898 ? 
[‘‘ Make it five now.’’] That ejacula- 
tion proved that you must adopt an 
average as a fair term and stick to it. 
You could adduce no more reason on 
commercial grounds for making it 10 
than you could for making it nine, and 
no more for nine than for eight. There- 
fore he was delighted to hear that the 
Government were not going to give way. 
The Amendment would work retrospec- 
tively : it would affect men who had paid 
their rents according to the scale fixed 
15 years ago; and thus it would com- 
pletely upset the existing arrangements 
with many tenants throughout Ireland. 
It was not in the interests of the country 
to alter the term. 

Mr .WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) said he recognised that the time had 
arrived for the Committee to come to a 
decision. As to the difficulty of finding 
the right time when rents should be 
fixed, he could state what it was in a 
sentence ; they ought to be fixed when- 
ever it was palpable that revision was 
required by justice. The Chief Secretary 
had made a most important admission ; 
he said it was very likely that the rents 
would be reduecd if they were refixed 
now. That meant the Government ad- 
mitted to the Irish people that even in 
the opinion of the Government the rents 
were such that if the cases were reheard 
the rents would in all probability 
be reduced ; it was telling the Irish 
people that they must rely for redress of 
grievances, not upon any feeling of 
justice in this House, but upon their 
own exertions. [Cheers.] In 1866 Mr. 
Parnell did 


Members were doing now ; he warned 


the Government that the people would | 


find it impossible to pay judicial rents. 
_ The Government refused to 


what at first they refused to do. History 
was repeating itself; it was the old 


Sir J. Colomb. 


his rent had been reduced. 


exactly what the Irish | 


listen to! 
him ; but afterwards they were obliged | 
to do what he asked them to do and/' 
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story, Measures of relief deferred and 
not passed gracefully and in good time. 
To plead as an excuse that rents were 
being paid was to tell the people to 
resort to a no-rent agitation. He 
appealed to hon. Members opposite who 
were going to vote against the rehearing 
of these cases, to consider the effect upon 
the tenants of the declaration of the 
Chief Secretary that their rents would 
probably be reduced if their cases 
were reheard. Was it likely these 
tenants would continue to pay rents 
which they knew were too high? If he 
was a tenant-farmer and read the 
startling admission of the Chief Secre- 
tary, he certainly would refuse to pay 
rent until his case had been reheard or 
If a number 
of English tenant-farmers were told they 
were paying rents which would be 
reduced if justice was done, they would 
soon act so as to compel the House to 
pass the necessary legislation. He re- 
gretted that the Chief Secretary had 
not acted boldly and wisely, and con- 
sented to do at once what he or his 
successor would be compelled to do. 


Question put : ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.’’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 91 ; 
Noes, 132.—(Division List, No. 259.) 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY moved in 
Sub-section (3), after the words ‘or to 
his,’’ to insert the words ‘‘ heirs, assigns, 
or,’’ so as to provide that over-payments 
by tenants might be recovered by them 
from their landlords’ heirs and_ assigns. 
The clause, heexplained, only provided for 
recovery from the landlord himself or his 
personal representatives. Let them sup- 
pose a case in which it took them three 
years to fix a fair rent. Provision was 
made in this clause for the protection of 
the tenant’s interest if the landlord 
should die in that period, or if his estate 
should determine ; but no provision was 
made for the tenant’s protection in case 
the landord should assign or convey his 
interest. Then the tenant's right of 
recovering an over-payment in the case 
of the death of his landlord was limited 
to recovery from the deceased’s personal 
representatives. But in many cases it 
happened that a landlord had no _ per- 
‘sonal representatives, and in those cir- 
| . 
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cumstances the tenant ought to be 
entitled to recover from the heir. There 
being no privity of estate between a 
tenant for life and a remainderman, he 
recognised that it might be unfair to give 
a landlord the right to deduct the amount 
that he had overpaid a tenant for life 
from the rent payable to the remainder- 
man. ‘The case was different where the 
estate passed by descent to the land- 
lord’s heir. The heir ought to be placed 
in no better position than the person 
from whom he derived the estate ; he 
ought to take the estate subject to all 
equitable burdens. 


After the usual interval, Mr. Sruart- 
Worttey took the Chair. 


Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
said his hon. Friend’s Amendment 
was very moderate. This sub-section 
proposed to alter the existing law to the 
detriment of the tenant. It was an 
iniquitous and fraudulent provision. 
The 5th Section of the Act of 1887 pro- 
vided that the tenant might deduct from 
any future rent the excess rent paid be- 
tween the date of application and the 
fixing of the fair rent. Under the Bill 
the tenant was to find out the personal 
representatives of the person to whom 
the excess rent had been paid, and sue 
them for repayment. Suppose a rent of 
£3 or £4 a year reduced by £1, and a 
return of 15s. to be due to the tenant 
after the fixing of the new rent. How 
Jong would he be in getting that 15s. by 
process of law? The Government had 
deliberately altered the law as provided 
in Section 5 of the Act of 1887, in order 
to enable the poor tenant to be cheated. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
said that the date of application by the 
tenant was to be the determining point 
as to when the new rent was to “begin ; 3 
but until the new rent was fixed, the old 
rent had to be paid. The clause pro- 
vided that if the new rent were higher 
than the old, the landlord might recover 
the arrears due from the date of applica- 
tion, and he had the tenant-right in the 
holding as a security. The Amendment 
simply. asked that the tenant, on the 
other hand, when his rent was reduced 
by the Court, should also have a security 
in the holding for the recovery of the 
excess rent paid by him. The clause 
gave him no such security, but compelled 
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him to go into court against the landlord 
or his personal representatives. The law 
compelled the tenant to pay the old rent 
till the new one was fixed, and therefore 
the law ought to protect him in the re- 
covery of any excess so paid. It would 
be perfectly easy to give the successors of 
the old landlord, who had received the 
excess, a right of recovery against him ; 
but the tenant ought not to be obliged 
to go outside his holding. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Arxkrinson, London- 
derry) said that the effect of the argu- 
ment for the Amendment was that a man 
should pay a debt which he did not owe. 
The purpose of the clause was to make a 
man who owed a debt pay it, and to 
relieve the man who did not owe it. In 
the interval between the application of 
a tenant and the fixing of his rent, the 
tenant. might have paid more than he 
ought, owing to the backward operation 
of the Order. But that excess had been 
paid to a particular person, and the 
clause provided that that person, or his 
personal representatives, should repay 
the money. It would be inequitable to 
require that the heir or asignee, who 
had never had the money, should have 
to repay it. The clause provided that, if 
the estate of a landord had determined, 
the tenant could deduct from the Jand- 
lord so long as the man who continued 
to be landlord was the same individual 
who got the overplus. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: That 
would be so if the words were not there 
at all. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND said the tenant would pro- 
bably be entitled to set the overplus off 
against the rent. The clause gave the 
tenant the right to deduct it from the 
landlord who was overpaid so long as 
that landlord continued to receive the 
rent, and also from the personal repre- 
sentative in the case of the death of the 
landlord, if the personal representative 
happened to be the person who was 
entitled to receive the rent. But they 
did not think it right that the tenant 
should be able to deduct it from the heir 
or the assignee. 

Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL said the 
difficulty would be avoided if the clause 
in the Land Bill of 1894, which was read 
a second time in the House, dealing with 
this question, were adopted. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY said that if this 
was the spirit in which reasonable 
Amendments were accepted, he doubted 
whether any rapid progress could be 
made with the Bill. It would be easy 
to demonstrate the hollowness and 
absurdity of the argument of the At- 
torney General for Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the clause was 
a clause to prevent a man being made 
liable for money which he did not owe. 
That was an attack upon the law of the 
land which had existed for nine years, or 
since the Act of 1887 had been passed. 
For nine years the state of the law had 
been in harmony with justice ; and the 
Act of 1887, which had brought the law 
into harmony with justice, had been) 
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called 
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that they should 
scandalous again. 
Mr. CARSON did not think much 
would be gained by debating the matter; 
it was a very small Amendment. The 
hon. and learned Member had said that 
the Act of 1887 practically created the 
same state of law as by this Amendment 
it was desired to bring about. But, as 
he understood it, the object of this Bill 
was not to extend either the Act of 188] 
or 1887 in favour either of a landlord or 
a tenant, but to remedy any injustices 
which might have been done. What 
they really had to do in the present case 
was to see whether the proposal in this 
Bill was just, and to examine it on its 
merits. It occurred to him that the 


never be 


passed by a Conservative Government. | assignee stood in a somewhat different 
The right hon. Gentleman said it was not| position to the heir. He must, or ought 
fair that the successor of the landiord to be aware of the condition in which 
should pay. But what happened if, in | any obligation for rents stood in regard 
a like case the tenant died? Could his | to the tenantry over whom he was about 
successor say : ‘‘ It was my father—you | to become the landlord, and he thought 
did not have from me.’’ There were|it was his duty to inquire whether the 
estates constantly passing through the | tenants were judicial tenants or not. 


Courts. Take the O’Hara estate in 
Clare. O’Hara sold his estate to a/ 
scoundrel named Dwyer, who had seven | 


policemen as a bodyguard, and who was | 
costing the country £500 per annum for | 


| 
| 


police protection. The tenants could not 
recover from Dwyer if their rents were | 
reduced ; they would have to look to} 
O’ Hara, and goodness only knew where | 
O’ Hara was. This provision did not hit | 
the existing landlord at all, it only hit a 
possible assignee. Whatever the Gov- | 
ernment might say in regard to the case | 
of the heir, the case of the assignee) 
stood in a different position. ‘To say 
that there was any other mode by which 
the tenant could recover from the land- 
lord except by deduction was an absur- 
dity. It was the desire of the Govern- 
ment to protect the landlords, but they 
wished to plunge the tenants into a law- 
suit in order to get a pound or two 
reduction, and to file a suit in Chancery. 
He did not hesitate to characterise it as 
scandalous. [Cries of ‘‘ Order !’’ | 

THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Srvarr- 
WortLey) was understood to say that 
the expression was hardly in order. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said he was not 
referring to the right hon. Gentleman in 
his official capacity, but to the scandalous 
conduct of the Government. He hoped 
that future Governments might so act 





The assignee would purchase with full 
notice of the claims that might be made 
against the estate. He would suggest 
that a fair way out of the difficulty would 
be to accept the words ‘‘ his assigns” 
without accepting the word ‘‘heirs.”’ 
Mr. CALDWELL supported _ the 
Amendment. He understood the right 
hon. Gentleman had no objection to the 
new landlord pocketing an_ increased 


/ rent. 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND said that, under the clause 
as it stood, the tenantry had a right to 
deduct the rent even from an assignee 
whose assignment was not made until 
after the rent was fixed, and he would 
suggest as a compromise that a right 
should be given to recover against the 
assignee. If the Amendment was with- 
drawn, he should be quite willing before 
the Report stage to make an Amend- 
ment to the Act to that effect. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY said the 
case of the heir was a stronger case than 
that of the assignee. Surely it was 
stronger to have notice that the rent had 
been actually reduced than to have notice 
that action was pending. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said they 
had listened to a more elaborate and 
technical discussion than had taken place 
for some time. He was prepared to 








tice 


hey 
and 
jace 
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accept the suggestion of the hon, Mem- 
ber, and they would consider the whole 
subject before the Report stage. 

Mr. Serveant HEMPHILL said it 
was very necessary to amend the clause 
in this respect. There was the case not 
only of the heir and of the assignee, but 
of the remainderman and the mortgagee. 
It appeared to him that the adoption 
of the clause either of the Act of 1887 
or of the Bill of 1894 would answer 
the purpose. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY said that, 
having regard to the assurance of the 
right hon. Gentleman, he would ask 
leave to withdraw his Amnendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. DILLON asked what would be 
the effect of the delay if a tenant, by 
oversight, forgot to file an agreement for 
three or four years. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND said the point had been 
decided by the Lord Chief Baron. The 
agreement was not valid until it was 
filed, and, when it was filed, it operated 
from the date of the agreement. 


Clause 1 ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clause 2,— 


EXCLUSION OF CERTAIN HOLDINGS. 

(l.) The Land Law Acts, except section six 
of the Land ,Law (Ireland) Act, 1881 (which 
amends thoMandlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 
1870, in respect of compensation for improve- 
ments), shall not apply to the following 
tenancies ;— 


(a.) To a tenancy in any holding which is 
not substantially either agricultural or 
pastoral in its character, or partly agricul- 
tural and partly pastoral : 


(b.) To a tenancy in any holding which sub- 
stantially consists of— 


(i) land being a home farm ; or 


(ii) land which when first demised was held 
as demesne, and which the provisions 
of the contract of tenancy, or the cir- 
cumstances of the case, show was 
intended to be preserved as demesne 
or resumed as demesne at the will of 
the landlord ; or 


(iii) land annexed to, or incorporated in, a 
demesne by the tenant, and forming 
part of a demesne at the time the ap- 

plication to fix a fair rent is made: 
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(c.) 'To a tenancy in any holding ordinarily 
termed a town park, which adjoins or is 
near to any city or town, and bears an 
increased value as accommodation land over 
and above the ordinary letting value of land 
occupied as an ordinary farm except where 
such town park is let and used substantially 
as an ordinary farm, whether agricultural 
or pastoral, or partly agricultural and 
partly pastoral : 


(d.) Toa tenancy in a holding (other than a 
holding let to be used wholly or mainly for 
a dairy farm) which is let to be used wholly 
or mainly for the purpose of pasture— 
(i) if it is of the rateable value of one 
hundred pounds or upwards; or 
(ii) if the tenant does not actually reside 
on the holding, or where the holding 
adjoins or is ordinarily used with 
another holding to which the Land 
Law Acts apply, then on the latter 
holding : 
(2.) Provided that nothing in the foregoing 
provisions of this section shall extend to any 
holding in respect of which a judicial rent has 


been fixed before the commencement of this 
Act. 


(3.) Where a distinct and substantive part of 
the property held under one demise is demesne 
land, or is not agricultural or pastoral in its 
character, or is an incorporeal hereditament, 
and the court consider that that part is not the 
substantial part of such property, the court may 
direct that that part shall thenceforth be, or, if 
it is an incorporeal hereditament, be treated as, 
a separate holding, and be held at such rent 
during the continuance of the tenancy as the 
court determine to be the proper proportion of 
the rent reserved by the demise, and the court 
may fix a fair rent for the remainder of the 
property held under the demise, and the said 
Acts shall apply to that remainder as if it 
were a separate holding. 


CotoneL WARING moved the omis- 
sion from Sub-section (a) of the word 
“ substantially,’—a word he said which 
did not appear in previous Acts, and the 
introduction of which was likely to lead 
to litigation. It differed largely from 
the phrase “wholly or mainly” which 
had been interpreted by the Courts. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said “sub- 
stantially” had the same meaning as 
‘wholly or mainly,” but would read 
rather awkwardly in this connection. 
CotoneL WARING said that “wholly 
or mainly ” had been already interpreted 
by the Courts. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said they were 
told the Bill had been carefully con- 
sidered ; had they not better leave “ sub- 
stantially ” alone ? 

Mr. CARSON said he could not un- 
derstand why the Government should 
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introduce the word and open the door to 
fresh litigation as to tenancies which 
were agricultural, or pastoral, or partly 
agricultural and partly pastoral. The 
point was one of material importance 
because, under the recognised descrip- 
tion, many tenancies which were not of 
the farming class had been excluded ; and 
this change would open the door to 
renewed applications. Many tenancies 
that were never intended to come under 
the Land Acts and that ought not to 
come under them had attempted to come 
in under the wording of the Acts as if 
the holdings were ordinary farms let for 
ordinary agricultural purposes. Cases 
had occurred in which gentlemen who 
had residences near towns had come to 
the Commissioner and said, “ I hold 40 or 
50 acres ; it is true we have a residence ; 
but as the holding is agricultural or 
pastoral or partly one and partly the 
other I claim to come under the Act.” 
Was it the intention of the Government 
that these cases should be reconsidered 4 
If soupon what principle was the change 
in the law to be founded? The change 
proposed would open up a vista of litiga- 
tion which it ought to be the object of 
the Government to avoid if it was 
possible. So far as the official evidence 
given before the Committee went, he did 
not recollect any evidence of hardship 
to be remedied by introducing this word 
“ substantially ” ; and, if there were one 
or two cases, the introduction of the 
word might do grievous injury in a 
direction not contemplated in letting in 
a great many tenants who had been pro- 
perly excluded. You could hardly select 
a worse word than “substantially.” 
What was the idea of the Government 
as to a holding being substantially agri- 
cultural or pastoral, or partly the one and 
partly the other. Was the interpretation 
of the word to be left at large to the 
work of a sub-Commissioner, or was a 
landlord to be put to the expense of 
ascertaining the idea of the Chief Com- 
missioner? And was he further to test the 
matter by going to a Court of Appeal? 
He must press the question—what are 
the particular holdings which are meant 
to be included under this sub-section ? 
He would like to have put forward some 
examples of what, in the view of the 
Government were terms and conditions 
of contract which would render a farm 
which was not agricultural or pastoral in 


Mr. Carson. 
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its character, substantially pastoral and 
agricultural in its character. Then they 
might be able to see some reason for 
modifying what had been the whole basis 
of the law for 26 years. He supported 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend, and 
unless some very satisfactory reasons 
were given he should vote with his hon. 
Friend if he went to a Division. 


{Mr. J. W. Lowruer returned to the 
Chair. | 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he 
had been asked whether, by this clause, 
he intended to change the existing law, 
He did intend to change the existing 
law, because he thought it operated 
harshly—{Jrish cheers|—and it did not 
matter to him whether the word sub- 
stantial, or mainly, or wholly was used. 
Clause 58 of the Act of 1881 dealt with 
exclusions, and the expression was ‘‘ any 
holding which is not agricultural or 
pastoral in its character, or partly agri- 
cultural and partly pastoral.’’ The effect 
of that had been that a farm, a trivial 
portion of which had not been agricul- 
tural or pastoral, had been excluded from 
the operation of the Act. That appeared 
to the Government to be an injustice, 
and they sought to remedy it. 

Mr. CARSON did not know any cases 
which ought to be let in. Would the 
right hon. Gentleman give them a case! 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: TIT will give an 
instance. 

Mr. CARSON : T have not asked the 
hon. Gentleman to do so, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : But I will give 
it all the same. [Cheers.] There was 
a case at Freshford. There a man was 
excluded from having a fair rent fixed 
because he had the tolls of a fair. 

Mr. T. H. ROBERTSON said that 
it was a very important matter whether 
they were going to admit a new and 
perhaps large class of tenants to the 
benefit of the Act of 1881. Everyone 
who was familiar with Ireland knew that 
there were a great many cases which 
were not of the class of cases in which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were specially 
interested, but which might possibly, if 
the word substantial were allowed to 
stand, become cases of present tenancies 
with houses on them. Undoubtedly, it 
was never intended that those tenancies 
should become tenancies within the 
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meaning of the Act of 1881. The pre- 
sence of the word substantial would let 
in a person who was not a bona fide 
farmer—one who held land not used for 
the ordinary purposes of farming. It 
was a curious fact that, although the hon. 
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the substantial portion which was pas- 
toral or agricultural, or both, within the 
Act. They might, for instance, take 
the example of a small mill holding. The 
mill might be a substantial part of the 
holding, and it would be legitimate under 
the Bill for the Commissioners to separate 


and learned Member for North Louth) it from the holding, and fix a fair rent 
had given the Committee one instance in}on the remainder. Such cases had 
which ‘‘ substantial ’’ would apply, the | hitherto been excluded from the benefits 
Chief Secretary had not mentioned a| of the Act in consequence of the excep- 
single case. He could see many cases to| tion preventing a fair rent being fixed 
which it might apply, but to which it! for the agricultural or pastoral part, and 
ought not to apply. Before they con-| it was the object of the Bill to include 
sented to the alteration of the law sug-| those and similar cases. 

gested, they were entitled to hear from) Cotonen SAUNDERSON said he 
the Chief Secretary an instance of the case! wished the Committee to understand 
the word would cover. The right hon. | that the objection of his hon. Friends 
Gentleman had referred to Sub-clause 3, | and himself to the word ‘‘ substantial ’’ 
and he understood him to say that where} was not of a merely captious nature. 
a substantial part of a holding was not| They objected to it on the solid ground 
pastoral or agricultural it would be com-| that it would lead to great litigation. 
petent to separate it from the other part | They could not, and ought not, to regard 
which was pastoral or agricultural, thus! the language of a Bill in the ordinary 
dividing the tenancy. 3ut he wished | way as ordinary persons; they were 
the right hon. Gentleman would give the| bound to consider how it might be in- 
Committee some instance of the kind of | terpreted by the lawyers, who were quite 
case he contemplated dealing with—the|a different set of people from ordinary 
sort of case which, being at present ex-| individuals. [Zaughter.| It would be 





cluded from the benefits of the Act of| most unwise to insert in this Bill any 
1881, he intended to bring within the| word which was unknown in other Acts. 
Act. The right hon. Gentleman had | [ Mr. T. M. Hearty: ‘‘It isin the Act 


spoken of cases in which small or trivial | of 1887.’?] That might be ; but it had 
exceptions had operated against the no connection with such cases as were 
holding coming under the Act, and he | now being discussed. What they wanted 
presumed that he only intended to deal | to do by excluding the word in question 
with such cases, for it was difficult to| was to prevent the clause being made a 
imagine that he contemplated bringing | happy hunting-ground for the lawyers, 
within the Act any holding which was) and it was evident, from the various ex- 
not a farm in the ordinary sense of the! planations that had already been given 
word. Nevertheless, it would be well if of the meaning and application of the 
the right hon, Gentleman stated an in-| word, that if it was retained in the Bill 
stance of the class of holdings which he it would afford immense employment to 
intended to deal with in this manner. | the members of that great profession. 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said the’ {‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ and laughter.| They 
first sub-section of the clause was to be! had asked for a concrete case of the kind 
taken together with Sub-section 3, and | contemplated—a case that had actually 
they were to be substantially read | arisen, and to which the word in ques- 
together in fixing a fair rent. There! tion and the Bill would apply, and hon. 
were cases, as he had said, in which the! Gentlemen opposite, with all their in- 
holding was pastoral or agricultural, or | genuity combined, could give only one 
partly pastoral and partly agricultural, | instance, and that was by the hon.: and 
and in which the exception from either learned Member for North Louth. 
was trivial. It was intended to cover | Mr. T. M. HEALY? How many do 
those cases in which holdings had hitherto | you want ? Do you want a legion ? 
been excluded from the benefits of the} Coronet.SAUNDERSON : Not from 
Act through a trivial part of those hold- ‘the hon. and learned Member. But 
ings not being either pastoral or agricul-|even the case given by him—that of a 
tural ; to separate the parts, and to bring| man who could not get a fair rent fixed 
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for his land because he had the tolls of a 
fair—was not a case in point, for a case 
of tolls was not affected by the question. 
The right hon. Gentleman had been 
asked to give a case, but in reply had 
only given suppositious cases that might 
arise under conditions which he did not 
explain. Under the circumstances, he 
urged that it would be very unwise to 
retain the word ‘‘ substantial’’ in the 
Bill. 

Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL hoped 
the Chief Secretary would not give way 
on the point, but resolve to retain the 
word, the meaning of which was per- 
fectly clear. There were many cases in 
which the presence of a small mill on 
a holding, though the mill might have 
fallen into disuse and was of little 
or no value, had had the effect of 
excluding the entire holding from the 
benefits of the Act of Parliament. 


In the county of Tyrone there were, | 
according to his information, several in- 
stances of small mill holdings in which 
the Acts had worked unjustly, and the 
effect of their being on an agricultural 
or pastoral farm had been to exclude 
the whole farm from the operations of 


the Act. 
Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD) 
desired to put this case before the Chief 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR ésaid the 
hon. Member had just given them the 
very best reason why the word “sub. 
stantially” should remain. It was ex. 
actly with reference to mill holdings of 
that kind and to other cases which might 
be enumerated that this sub-clause was 
drafted. 

CoLtoneL WARING: Have they ever 
been excluded ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said 
they had. If, on the other hand, a mill 
holding was so substantially a part of 
the holding that it should be, in the 
opinion of the Land Commission, treated 
separately, it had been treated separately 
under Clause 3. With regard to the 
case mentioned by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Cambridge, the case of a 
tenant of a holding who lived in the 
house but who did not cultivate the 
| ground 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD said 
he had in his mind a case where a tenant 
lived in the house and did cultivate the 
land. 
| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said if it 
was properly speaking a farm, then he 
| thought possibly it might come undr 
| this "clause. If it was a residential 
holding in the proper sense of the term, 
| certainly it would be excluded. 





Secretary. There were a great many| *Mr. SMITH-BARRY said that if 
villa residences in Ireland bordering on | | they passed this word they ran a serious 
ornamental water, and having some 80 | danger of getting into endless litigation 
or 90 acres of land attached. Over and |in the future. Every line of the Land 
over again he had had offers for some of | Acts during the past 20 years had had 
these places provided they could be) to be brought before the Courts of law, 
brought within the construction of the | and at last they had got to understand 
Act. He wanted to ask the Chief Sec-| what the meaning of the Acts was. 
retary whether it was his wish that all| Now, apparently, they were going to 
of these villa residences, so many of) “introduce fresh words, and not only to 
which were now empty, should be brought | amend the Acts from 1881 to 1887, but 


in and made part and parcel of an 
agricultural holding. If that was his 
intention he should vote against him. 
These places could now be let provided 
they were brought within the cognizance 
of the Acts of Parliament so as to allow 
the holder to go into the Court ; and he 
would like to know whether that was the 
intention of the Government. 

CotoneEL WARING said nothing was 
further from his intention than to ex- 
clude a mill holding such as the hon. 
Member for North Tyrone had alluded 
to. Where a mill had ceased to be used 
as a mill it had ceased to be used as an 
attached portion of the farm. 


Colonel Saunderson. 


to extend them and to let in people who 
had never been admitted before. 

Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, 8.) who 
was very imperfectly heard, was under- 
stood to call attention to the case of 8 
tenant named Weaver, in the County of 
Down, who was not able to get a fair 
rent fixed. 

Mr. CARSON observed, with refer- 
ence to what the Chief Secretary had 
said, that in the case of a disused mill 
a substantial agricultural farm would 
be outside the Act. He himself knew of 
a case which had been decided where 
there was a substantial quarry on 4 
farm of 30 acres which the tenant was 
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allowed to work, and it was held, as|to residential property. If the right 
that was a mere trivial matter compared hon. Gentleman was clear that this par- 
with the amount of land he farmed, the ticular class of property was to be 
tenant was not outside the Act. In) excluded from the operation of the Bill, 
those cases where the substantial matter | he would have no difficulty in agreeing 
was the farm, and there were some small | to the Amendment. 

things like quarries in the instance he) Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that 
had cited, they had never been excluded | it appeared to him that the language of 
from the Acts at all. Headmitted that) the clause was sufficiently clear to show 
where there had been public-houses or that it did not apply to residential pro- 
large mills being worked they had been | perty, and, therefore, he thought that 
excluded, but if the Committee were the Amendment was unnecessary. 
going to pass the clause in its present | Nevertheless, as the hon. and learned 
form it was well they should understand | Gentleman appeared to desire the inser- 
what they were doing. . Did they mean | tion of these words, he would accept the 
that if a man let a public-house with | Amendment. 

land attached to it, the public-house Mr. T. M. HEALY complained that 
being comparatively small, the tenant the Government had rejected every 
taking the public-house was to have it in| Amendment from that side of the House, 
perpetuity, because that was what they | and that the! only Amendment they had 
were going to do if they brought it) accepted was this from the landlord 
within the same law as an agricultural | party. Arguments from the Opposition 
holding. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] It was to) side were useless, because matters were 
avoid these kind of matters that they | settled by a Committee of the Cabinet, 
said the law as interpreted by the Courts|and Members on the Opposition side 
ought to be the law still. [‘“Hear,| were simply beating the air. Tory 
hear!”] So far as he knew in previous| Amendments were accepted because the 


Debates upon any of the Land Acts, 
which were mainly brought in by Liberal 
Governments, it was never intended or 
suggested that the fair-rent provisions 
should apply to any lands but those 
which were agricultural or pastoral, or 
partly agricultural and partly pastoral. 
He hoped Members who had listened to 
the Debate and saw the far-reaching 
results of this section would vote for the 
Amendment. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ sub- 
stantially’ stand part of the clause.’’ 


The House divided :— Ayes, 
Noes, 32.—(Division List, No. 240.) 


213 ; 


Mr. CARSON moved to amend Sub- 
section (@) by inserting after the word 
“pastoral ’’ the words “‘ or to a letting 
of land the main object of which is for 
residential purposes.’’ When the last 
Amendment was before the Committee 
the right hon. Gentleman justified the 
position he took up that it was 
unnecessary to omit the word ‘‘ substan- 
tial,”’ because that word did not justify 
the apprehensions that some hon. Mem- 
bers felt as to the effect it might have. 
Hitherto no Act of this kind had applied 





Tories had the House of Lords at their 
backs. The Irish Nationalists had not 
a single friend in the House of Lords, 
whereas the Tories had hundreds of 
Peers there who would run over this Bill 
like cockroaches. He hoped the Com- 
mittee and the country would take note 
of the fact that the Government had 
repelled every Amendment from that 
side, but had accepted from the landlord 
party an Amendment which they had 
previously refused as unnecessary. If 
land was taken for building purposes 
that should be stated. The test in the 
Courts always was, did the man take the 
land from the house or the house from 
the land? He moved to amend the 
Amendment by omitting ‘‘ for residen- 
tial purposes,’’ and inserting ‘‘ of resi- 
dence.”’ 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR accepted 
the Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment tothe proposed Amend- 
ment agreed to ; Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. T. H. ROBERTSON moved to 
amend the clause by excluding from 
the operation of the Land Law (Ire- 
land) Acts, except Section 6 of the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, *1881, the 
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tenancy of land ‘‘ being or forming a 
part of a home farm.’’ He remarked 
that this was provided for in the Act of 
1881, Section 58, and he should like to 
know why it was different in the present 
Bill. If a man let his home farm as a 
whole it did not become subject to the 
tenancy, but if he let part of the farm 
it did. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR accepted 
the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL moved 
to amend the clause by providing for the 
exclusion from the Land Law (Ireland) 
Acts, except Section 6 of the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1881, of— 

‘*demesne land, unless it is shown that the 
holding was let for the temporary convenience 
of the landlord or to meet a temporary necessity, 
and with bona fide intention of resuming the 
use thereof as demesne land, and the letting of a 
holding by a lease for more than 21 years or for 
lives shall not be deemed a letting for temporary 
convenience or to meet a temporary necessity.” 


No question had given rise to more 
litigation than questions about demesne 
lands, and it was with the object of 
removing those difficulties that he moved 
the Amendment, which was in con- 
formity with the Report of the Select 
Committee. Some alteration was sug- 
gested by the present Bill, but it left 
matters just as doubtful and as open to 
litigation as ever. There were a great 
variety of cases in which lands which 
were demesne lands 50 or 60 years ago 
had long since ceased to be demesne 
lands, and lost their original character. 
He submitted that the owner of demesne 
lands was sufficiently protected by the 
words he proposed, because the Court 
would have to determine whether the 
land was bought as a temporary con- 
venience or not. He put it to hon. 
Members that if a man wished to let 
land which was originally demesne land 
for 21 years or for lives, it would be 
absurd to say that that land should not 
have the elements and consequences of 
an ordinary agricultural farm. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said the 
Amendment was in effect taken from a 
clause in the Bill of 1895. If the Gov- 
ernment had intended to adopt that 
clause they would have done so. The 
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and the Bill lay in the last sentence of 
the Amendment, namely 





“and the letting of a holding by a lease for 
more than 21 years or for lives shall not be 
deemed a letting for temporary convenience or 
to meet a temporary necessity.” 


In other words, if the land was let asa 
holding for more than 21 years, the 
holding would not be deemed to be 
excluded from the operations of the 
Land Acts. The Government considered 
that that limitation would be too strict 
in estimating what was and was not 
demesne land. He submitted that the 
form of the clause was more equitable to 
the landlords than the Amendment of 
the hon. Member. 


Amendment negatived, 


Mr. RENTOUL moved to omit the 
words ‘‘ held as’’ in Sub-section () (ii), 


Amendment agreed to. 


CotoneL SAUNDERSON moved in 
the same Sub-section (4) (ii) to omit the 
words ‘‘at the will of,’’ and to insert 
instead thereof the word ‘‘ by.”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Cotonen SAUNDERSON moved in 
Sub-section (b) (ii), after the word 
**Jandlord,’’ to insert the words “or 
was originally let by a limited owner.” 
He said that his object was to make it 
impossible for a limited owner to prevent 
his successors from having any demesne 
at all. Without this Amendment a man 
would be able to let the demesne for 
some trivial sum, and when he died his 
heirs would find that they had a house, 
but no demesne. 

Mr. CARSON pointed out that it 
was proposed in a subsequent clause of 
the Bill to make lettings by a limited 
owner practically the same as lettings by 
an absolute owner. If some such 
Amendment as this were not agreed to 
a tenant for life would be able to lease 
his demesne in such a way that the 
remainderman would be precluded from 
resuming it. It had never yet been the 
policy of that House to do anything t0 
prevent landlords from living on theit 
demesnes, and he could not think that 





real difference between the Amendment 
Mr. T. H. Robertson. 
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the Bill could intend it to have a 
restrictive operation of that kind. It 
was clear that a tenant for life ought not 
to be able to debar those who came after 
him from resuming the demesne. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that 
he would accept the Amendment, al- 
though he did not think its terms were 
the best that could be selected. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY protested against 
the acceptance of this Amendment, 
which was in direct contradiction of the 
seventh clause of the Bill (lettings by 
persons not absolutely owners). The 
Government were proposing to take 
away with one hand what they pre- 
tended to be giving with the other. 
Demesne land was always under settle- 
ment in Ireland. 

Tor ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND said that, notwithstanding 
the vehemence of the hon, and learned 
Member, he was at a loss to understand 
what injustice would be caused if this 
Amendment were agreed to. sania 
nothing could be more unjust than to} 
permit a limited owner, who might only | 
be a tenant for life, to let the demesne | 
to a farmer in such a way that those who 
succeeded him would be precluded for 
ever from taking possession of the land. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: pointed 
out that though the Chief Secretary said 
that the Amendment was badly drafted 
he yet accepted it. In the opinion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Amend- 
ment was ambiguous ; it might have a 
good meaning or it might have a bad 
meaning, but the Amendment with all 
its ambiguity was to be inserted in the 
Bill. If the Government meant that 
the Bill should pass with this Amend- 
ment in it he was at a loss to understand 
why they had undertaken to amend the 
law regarding demesne land. The pre- 
sent effect of the law was that all over 
Ireland hundreds, and even thousands, 
of farms consisting of land which was at 
one time genuine demesne land, but 
which for 30, 40, 50, 60, and 100 years 
had been let to ordinary agricultural 
tenants, was used as ordinary agricul- 
tural farm land. In the Land Acts of 
1870 and 1881 there was an exception 
introduced in respect of demesne land, 
the object of which was perfectly inno- 
cent. If the Courts in Ireland had 
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construed in the sense in which he 
believed Parliament intended, the 


tenants of Ireland would have had no 
grievance. But this was not done. He 
quoted the case of an Australian who 
had not a penny of interest in a holding, 
but the point about demesne was raised 
by the mortgagee expressly for the pur- 
pose of insisting on rack-rents. The 
landlord party in Ireland argued as if 
every attempt to extend the scope of the 
Land Act was an attempt in some way 
to'confiscate the landlords’ property and 
rob them of their land. It was nothing 
of the kind. The issue of every land 
case was ‘‘shall the tenant pay more 
than a fair rent?’’ The only thing 
which the Land Act did was to enable a 
fair rent to be fixed. In that state of 
circumstances he asked what was the 
object of the Government when they 
introduced this clause? As he under- 
stood they intended to extend the 
scope of the Land Acts to land which 
was originally demesne but which in 
effect had long lost that character. 
The owners of demesne land had let it 
out of their possession, and for their own 
profit, put it into the hands of agricul- 
tural tenants. He contended that the 
Amendment practically nullified all 
benefit which could be derived from this 
clause. The Chief Secretary’s speech 
plainly showed that he had no clear 
conception of the scope of the Amend- 
ment, and while, in accepting it, he be- 
lieved the right hon. Gentleman had no 
intention of injuring the Bill or mini- 
mising its effect, he begged him to be 
careful to know what he was about before 
he consented to Amendments which 
might be of the most insidious character, 
though innocent on the face of them. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD, 
answering a point made by the hon. and 
learned Member for North Louth, said 
the demesne of a limited owner in Ire- 
land was not, as a rule, under settle- 
ment, because that was impossible. It 
could not be devised ; it must go to the 
son. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY declared that, as 
far as he was concerned, in no circum- 
stances whatever would he accept any 
Bill in which those words were inserted. 
[Cheers.| The Government had accepted 
the Amendment, pretending that they 
referred to demesne, but practically they 
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referred to Section 6, the governing 
words being not ‘‘ demesne land’’ but 
**land.*’? It would be better for the 
tenants to fight it out with their land- 
lords than to accept a pretended settle- 
ment, 
Again and again to-night they had seen 
the landlords get up and propose Amend- 
ments which had evidently been pre- 
viously agreed to by the Government. 
He did not complain of their conduct. 
They were in privity with the Govern- 
ment and the Nationalist Members were 
not—— 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON : 
totally devoid of foundation. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: 
then, that they are more in privity with 
the Government than we are.  [ Laugh- 
ter.| The other day he read that the 
Landlord Party had a meeting to con- 
sider this Bill, which was attended by 
three Members of Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment. [{Nutionalist cheers.| Did 
they think that if the Nationalist Mem- 
bers met in Committee-room No, 15 they 
would have the advantage of the pre- 
sence of three Members of Her Majesty’ s 

Government ? [Loud laughter. | 
*Mr. SMITH-BARRY: The state- 
ment is entirely incorrect. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY : Was Zhe Times 
wrong ? 
*Mr. SMITH-BARRY : It was wrong. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: Who was the 
Pigott ? [Zaughter.| There were pre- 
sent, I read, the Duke of Abercorn, Lord 
Lansdowne, and Lord Londonderry. 
Mr. CARSON : The Duke of Aber- 
corn is not a Member of the Government. 
Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
8.) : No, but his brother is. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: According to 


which was no settlement at all. 


That is 


I will say, 
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Amendment was moved from the Irish 
Benches, it was rejected by the Govern- 
ment ; while, again and again, Amend- 
ments moved by the Landlord Party were 
accepted—{cheers|—although the Chief 
Secretary, on his own statement, did not 
understand the matter. The right hon, 
Gentleman accepted this Amendment, 
after repelling an Amendment relating 
to demesne moved by the hon. and 
learned Member for North Tyrone, and 
having the sanction of a Committee of 
the House, and of the Bill of last year 
which passed Second Reading without a 
Division. [Cheers.] It might come to 
this under the Amendment—that land 
which the family had deserted in favour 
of another demesne, with another man- 
sion house would still be held to be 
demesne. Hon. Gentlemen asked for 
cases of hardship. The rule of the Law 
Society in Ireland in reporting cases was 
never to report anything which was not 
in the landlord’s favour. — [Cheers.| 
All the law reports were made solely in 
the interests of the landlords. That he 
asserted. [Cheers.| The present Solici- 
tor General for Ireland was one of the 
members of the Committee on Law Re- 
porting, and it could be imagined what 
sympathy the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had with the tenants. [Laughter 
and cheers.| It might happen that 50 
years had passed since the letting was 
made ; but if the land was originally 
part in settlement, it would be excluded. 
There was a case on the estate of the 
noble Lord of whom Lord Rosebery said 
that though he might know Ireland, 
Treland knew little of him. [Nationalist 
eries of ‘‘Lord Muskerry.’’| In that 
ease, though the tenant had been in 
|possession of the land for 80 years, he 





the statement in this paper, the Secre-| was excluded because it was shown to 
tary of State for War was there, and the) be demesne land, under the pretence 
Under Secretary for War, and the hon. |that the landlord wished to resume. 
Member opposite was the third Member! The landlord did not wish to resume ; 





of the Government present. However, 
he was quite ready to accept the correc- 
tion of the hon. Member for South Hunts, 
who no doubt was quite right. But 
this point remained—that whenever an 


Mr. T. M. Healy. 





he wished to rack-rent. [Cheers.] The 
| clause would give all protection for pre- 
servation and resumption ; and yet the 
Government accepted this Amendment 
after a Committee had inquired into the 
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question for four or five months, and 


after the Judges in Ireland had become | 


ashamed of their decisions. [ Cheers. | 
In every case, under this Amendment, 


the Court would find out when the lease | 


was made, and if there were any settle- 


ment, even in the last century ; and he | 
supposed that the onus would be thrown 
on the tenant of examining the land- | 


lord’s settlements. Of course, he made 
all allowances for an Irish Executive 
deserted by the Cabinet, and with no 
power to accept any but landlords’ 


Amendments. The unfortunate Chief 
Secretary was merely acting as_ the 


phonograph of the Committee of the 


Cabinet. [Cheers and laughter.| When | 


atenant’s Amendment was moved the 


right hon. Gentleman simply got up and | 


said: ‘‘ We cannot accept it.’’ Let 


the Government keep their Bill. [ Vation- | 


alist cheers. } 
to the Bill against the views of his col- 
ieagues. He would support it no longer. 
[Yationalist cheers.| That support was 
not, perhaps, worth much to the Govern- 
ment ; but he would advise the tenants 


that the Tory Government was now) 


what it had always been in the past—a 
landlord { Nationalist 
cheers] They made a pretence of fair 
play to the tenants, but the moment the 


Government. 


Orange flag was waved by the Ulster) 


picadores—{ laughter |—that moment the 
claims otf the tenants were forgotten. 
Amendments for the landlords 


were rejected. The Bill 
wittled down more and more in favour 
of the landlords, and so far as he was 


was being 


concerned he washed his hands of the 


Measure. [ationalist cheers. | 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said the 
strictures of the hon. and learned Mem- 
her against the Government were in no 
way justified. [Cheers.| The Govern- 


ment had carefully considered Amend- | 
ments proposed from both sides of the} 


House, and, though in the majority of 
cases they had resisted those Amend- 


ments, they had done so without con- | 
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He had given his support | 


were | 
accepted ; Amendments for the tenants | 


| 
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| sideration as to the side from which they 
had been moved. More than that, they 
had expressed their readiness to consider 
on Report important Amendments which 
had been moved by the hon. Member 
| himself and his hon. relative. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’] If the hon. Member now 
withdrew his support from the Bill he 
would, therefore, be acting very un- 
reasonably. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’|] The 
Government did not think there was 
anything unreasonable in the Amend- 
ment ; but’ its introduction the 
clause as it stood would make the clause 
very obscure, and therefore, while they 
accepted its principle, the Amendment 
would have to be re-drafted. 

Mr. CARSON said the hon. Member 
for Louth had poured forth all the vials 
of his wrath on the simple question 
whether a tenant for life, by letting his 
demesne land, should deprive for ever 
those on whom it was settled from enter- 
ing upon it again. [Cheers. | 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : That is not the 
question. 

Mr. CARSON said it was the ques- 
tion. The proposal was in accordance 
with the principles of justice and equity, 
and if it were rejected they would intro- 
duce a system absolutely unknown to 
English law. All this perfectly innocent 
Amendment sought to do was to secure 
that an Irish Jandlord, even if he were 


into 


deprived of his land, should have a resi- 


dence in Ireland, which would induce 
him to take an active interest in local 
matters, when the relations in regard to 
land were not of the strained character 
they were now. 

*Mr. T. SHAW (Hawick Burghs) 
said he had examined the clause and the 
Amendment with care, and certainly 
the last thing he would care to say of 
the Amendment was that 


it was an 
innocent Amendment. He thought it 
was a most dangerous Amendment. 


He asked the Committee if it was a 
case of genuine demesne lands, what 
did it matter whether those lands 
were to be let by a person who was 
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a limited owner or not? They had, by 
the earlier part of the clause, specifi- 
cally protected demesne land ; and he 
ventured to forecast that, if this Amend- 
ment were embodied, it would be the 
cause of very much discussion in courts 
of law. - 

Mr. RENTOUL said it was, in his 
opinion, quite possible that the limited 
owner might have intended to let the 
demesne lands permanently and put 
them entirely away from his successor. 
It was clear that there was a great deal 
to be said on both sides, and he thought 
the Amendment should be redrafted. 
He understood that the Amendment 
would be dropped on the undertaking 
on the part of the Government that a 
new clause should be brought forward. 
He believed the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for North Louth would not desire 
to aid in the slightest degree the limited 
owner who had permanently put away 
a portion of the demesne land—{ Mr. T. 
M. Heaty: “ Hear, hear!”]—and if a 
clause were drafted to meet the views of 
both parties, there would be no need for 
the hon. and learned Member to with- 
draw his support from the Bill. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, if the in- 
tention of the Government had been 
stated by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, he would certainly support any 
reasonable Amendment in that sense. 
[“Hear, hear!”] What he had referred 
to was the bona fide agricultural letting 
of the demesne. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY moved to omit 
the words ‘“‘annexed to or” after the 
word “land” in Sub-section (1) (iii), so 
that it should read “land incorporated 
in a demesne by the tenant,” ete. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That these words 
be there inserted.” 


And, it being Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Friday 26th June. 


{COMMONS} 





Acts. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 
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CABS (LONDON) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next, 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Monday next, 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till Wednesday 
next. 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 


Consideration, as amended by the 
Standing Committee, deferred _ till 
Tuesday next. 

BOARDS OF GUARDIANS AND 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 





CHAIRMEN OF DISTRICT COUNCILS 
BILL. 
Read a Second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT (1887) REPEAL BILL 

Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
7th July. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
7th July. 


House adjourned at Five minutes 
after Twelve o’clock till 
Monday next. 





Mr. T. Shaw. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 15th June 1896. 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 

(TRANSFER OF PATRONAGE) BILL [u.1.] 

A Bill for transferring the right of 
presentation to the Professorships of 
Botany and Natural History in the 
University of Edinburgh—Was pre- 
sented by the Lord Balfour; read 1°; 
and to be printed.-—[No. 131.] 


PARLIAMENTARY COSTS BILL [u.L.] 
Moved to resolve : 


That it is expedient that the Parlia- 
mentary Costs Bill [n.1.] be referred to 
aJoint Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament ; 


That it is expedient that the said 
Committee be the Joint Committee on 
Statute Law Revision Bills and Consoli- 
dation Bills—(7’he Lord Chancellor) ; 


Agreed to: Ordered that a message be 
sent to the Commons to communicate 
these Resolutions, and to desire their con- 
currence. 


METROPOLITAN COUNTIES WATER 
BOARD BILL. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order.) 


POST OFFICE CONSOLIDATION 
BILL [n.1.] 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): The Amendments proposed by 
the Joint Committee made: The Report 
thereof to be received To-morrow. 





DIVORCE AMENDMENT BILL [H.1.] 

Amendments reported (according to 
Order) ; and Bill to be read 3* on Tues- 
day the 23rd instant. 


BRITISH SOU'TH AFRICA COMPANY 
(DR. JAMESON) 
*Tue Marquess or RIPON, in rising 
to ask whether, in view of the fact that 
the Parliament of the Cape Colony has 
undertaken an Inquiry into the recent 
events in the South African }Republic, 


VOL‘XLI. [rourrn SERIES. | 





Her Majesty’s Government are now 
prepared to institute the Inquiry an- 
nounced in the Speech from the Throne 
without further delay, said: Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Speech from the 
Throne contained a paragraph in which 
it was stated that—‘‘ A sudden incursion 
into the South African Republic by an 
armed force from the territories under 
the control of the British South Africa 
Company resulted in a deplorable collision 
with the Burgher forces. My Ministers, 
at the earliest possible moment, inter- 
vened to prohibit, through the High 
Commissioner, this hostile action, and to 
warn my subjects throughout South 
Africa against taking any part in aid 
thereof. The origin and circumstances 
of these proceedings will form the sub- 
ject of a searching Inquiry.’’ That para- 
graph constituted so explicit a statement 
of the intention of Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment that no demand has been un- 
duly pressed upon them up to the present 
time for any definite declaration as to 
the period at which the promised Inquiry 
would commence. Many things, how- 
ever, have happened in South Africa 
since the 11th of February last, and only 
recently a step has been taken by the 
Parliament of the Cape Colony which 
has an important bearing upon this 
question. That colony has determined 
to appoint a Commission or a Committee 
for the purpose of inquiring into these 
events which so nearly affect them. I 
am not in the least inclined to take any 
exception to the course which the colony 
has adopted. It is obvious that the 
events to which I have alluded are calcu- 
lated seriously to affect the Cape Colony, 
and, what is more important, perhaps, 
for the whole of South Africa, to seri- 
ously affect the relations between the 
British and the Dutch races in that part 
of the world, and therefore I think that 
it is extremely natural and quite proper 
that the Cape Parliament should have 
determined on their own behalf to make 
an Inquiry into those events. _ But no In- 
quiry by the Cape Parliament can super- 
sede or take the place of the Inquiry 
which was promised in the Queen’s 
Speech. The Cape Parliament most 
properly limit their Inquiry to the cir- 
cumstances affecting the colony, and 
they do not propose to inquire into any 
matters affecting Imperial questions. 
Yet it must be obvious to all that many 
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of the events of last December and 
January, in some of their aspects, affect 
Imperial questions, international law, 
and treaty obligations, and are therefore 
questions which can be dealt with by Her 
Majesty’s Government alone; and 
especially at this time when we find per- 
sons who appear to think that they can 
disregard and set at nought the position 
of the Imperial Government in these 
matters, it is necessary that steps should 
be taken to show that there is no inten- 
tion on the part of any English Govern- 
ment not to retain the control of these 
greater questions in their own hands, 
because the maintenance of their autho- 
rity with regard to them seems to lie at 
the very root of every possible system of 
Imperial union. Therefore, it seems to 
me that the Inquiry of the Cape Parlia- 
ment cannot supersede or take the 
place of the Inquiry which was proinised 
by Her Majesty's Government. But 
the institution of an Inquiry by the Cape 
Parliament does materially affect the 
question of what is to be done here. It 
seems to me, on the one hand, that 
it would not be a very desirable 
thing that Her Majesty's Government 
at Home should appear to be waiting for 
the result of the Inquiry at the Cape. 
That might lead to many difficulties, and 
might possibly place Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment and this country in a somewhat 
difficult position. But beyond that, 
and perhaps of still more importance, is 
the consideration that it is extremely 
undesirable that we should have a series 
of these Inquiries following one after the 
other and covering a very long space of 
time. It may be many months; we 
have heard, indeed, a still more length- 
ened period mentioned before the Inquiry 
into these matters in this country is likely 
to be concluded, and nothing could be 
more unfortunate in the present state of 
circumstances in South Africa than that 
these questions should be kept continually 
before the public mind, and that these 
lamentable events should be continually 
discussed with all the irritation that 
must attend such discussion, and, there- 
fore, it is certainly to be greatly depre- 
cated that this Inquiry should be post- 
poned for a lengthened period. There- 
fore it is that I now venture to ask Her 
Majesty’ s Government when the promised 
Inquiry is likely to be commenced ? 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 


Marquess of Ripon. 


{LORDS} 
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*THeE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHE COLONIES (The 
Earl of SELBorNE) : The noble Marquess 
has reminded your Lordships that Her 
Majesty’s Government is under a pledge 
to institute a certain Inquiry into recent 
events which have occurred in South 
Africa. That was a pledge given by 
Parliament, and therefore it holds good, 
The whole of the noble Lord’s remarks 
refer to the date at which that Inquiry 
shall commence. It is perfectly true 
that the Cape Colony have instituted an 
Inquiry of their own, and I entirely con- 
cur with the noble Marquess that that 
was a very natural course for the colony 
to take, and further, I entirely concur 
with him that that Inquiry does not 
release Her Majesty’s Government from 
the pledge given to Parliament, nor does 
it affect the circumstances under which 
that pledge was given. But I would 
remind the noble Marquess, when he 
adduces the fact that this Inquiry is 
already taking place at the Cape as a 
reason why the Inquiry in England 
should be immediately prosecuted, that 
that Inquiry is held with closed doors, 
that the public is not admitted to it, and 
that, as I understand, the proceedings 
are not reported in the Press. It is not 
for me to say whether a Parliamentary 
Inquiry in this country could be held 
under similar conditions ; that, at any 
rate, is a point which is not yet settled. 
Personally, I should very much doubt 
whether public opinion in this country 
would be satisfied with such a method 
of procedure. But if there is that 
distinction between the two modes of 
inquiry, the argument of the noble Mar- 
quess that the fact that the Cape Inquiry 
is now proceeding is a reason why we 
should take immediate action falls to the 
ground. Why is it that Her Majesty's 
Government have refused to institute this 
Inquiry immediately ? They have done 
so because they are of opinion that it is 
quite incompatible with the judicial pro- 
cedure of this country that a Judicial 
Inquiry can proceed pari passu with the 
fishing Inquiry that takes place before a 
Parliamentary Committee. Just look at 
the circumstances of the case. Is it not 
highly probable that one of the first wit- 
nesses that would be called before the 
Parliamentary Committee would be Dr. 
Jameson himself, and is it consistent 
with our ideas of justice that a man who 
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is on his trial in another place should be 
cross-examined before a Parliamentary 
Committee, and that his replies should 
be used against him at the judicial in- 
vestigation? Those are the reasons 
which have always induced Her 
Majesty’s Government to decline to take 
part in the appointment of a Parlia- 
mentary Committee until the judicial 
proceedings are completed, and nothing 
has occurred recently to induce them to 
change their mind in that respect. I 
see by the evening papers—I have no 
official information on the point—that 
one definite stage has been taken in the 
judicial proceedings to-day, and there- 
fore we may hope that it will not be long 
before those proceedings are finally com- 
pleted. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I can- 
not say that it appears to me that this 
very jejune answer of the noble Earl has 
advanced this matter very much. 
[‘‘Hear, hear !’’ ‘and laughter.| The 
subject is a very serious one, and I am 
glad to see that the noble Marquess 
(Lord Salisbury) is now present. As far 
as the Cape Inquiry is concerned, that 
Inquiry may have been concluded, and 
the Commission may have reported before 
any Inquiry takes place in this country. 
Iam quite certain that Her Majesty’s 
Government feel the extreme necessity 
for the Inquiry in this country being 
held as soon as possible, and the extreme 
inconvenience that may result from its 
being so long postponed. I do not for a 
moment contest what the noble Earl 
opposite says as to the advisability of 
prosecuting that Inquiry whilst the 
judicial trial of Dr. Jameson and those 
who are implicated with him in the raid 
is going on. I understand, however, 
that there is a reasonable probability 
that that trial will take place before very 
long, and that it will be finished within 
a reasonable time. We have been told 
in another place that the Inquiry is to be 
by means of a Parliamentary Committee, 
but I also hear—of course, not upon any 
authority—it very frequently stated that 
Parliament is to be adjourned or pro- 
rogued on the 15th of August in time 
for grouse shooting. |‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
and laughter, and cries of ‘‘ the 12th.’’] 
Well, at any rate, in time for grouse- 
shooting. In these circumstances I 


should like to know what Her Majesty’s 
Government contemplate doing in this 
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matter. In the event I have alluded to, 
a Parliamentary Committee may not 
meet until the beginning of next year. 
Can anyone fail to regard such a proba- 
bility as that as avery serious matter 
indeed, especially when we read every 
day in the newspapers what the state of 
feeling in the Transvaal is in reference 
to this question? It is most important 
that the complicity of the Chartered 
Company in these extraordinary and 
unheard-of proceedings should be fully 
inquired into. Anything more pre- 
posterous or more incredibly foolish than 
the action of Dr. Jameson it is impos- 
sible to conceive, and its only result has 
been to bring discredit upon the country 
and upon himself and his companions. 
I am not going to condemn the Char- 
tered Company unheard, but we cer- 
tainly ought to know how far they are 
responsible for Dr. Jameson’s action. 
Everyone must feel that a full and 
searching Inquiry into the whole matter 
is needed for the sake of the honour and 
the interests of this country, and that it 
should take place with as little delay as 
possible. I want to know what are the 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and when the Inquiry will be in- 
stituted, so that we may judge whether 
there is to be an early and a prompt 
Inquiry, or whether it is to be put off 
indefinitely, which I am confident is not 
the desire of Her Majesty’s Government 
themselves. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ 

Tue PRIME MINISTER (The Mar- 
guess of Satispury): I am very sorry 
that I was accidentally late in taking my 
seat, and therefore did not hear what I 
have no doubt was the very eloquent in- 
dictment of the noble Marquess opposite. 

*THE Marquess oF RIPON: It was 
not an indictment. I asked a question. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER : I am still 
rather puzzled as to what point was 
directed the enormous amount of energy 
which has been exhibited by the noble 
Lord who has just sat down. I sympa- 
thise with his sentiments, but I do not 
know why so much indignation and force 
should have been brought to bear upon 
a matter so comparatively simple. The 
noble Lord was loud in praise of his own 
steady impartiality and of his resolution 
to abstain fram anything likely to affect 
the trial of Dr. Jameson, but neverthe- 
less he indulged in a pretty round de- 
nunciation of that gentleman. [(‘‘ Hear, 
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hear !’’ and laughter.| I do not think 
that it is quite fair to indulge in pretty 
round denunciation of a man when he 
is about to be placed upon his trial in a 
Criminal Court. That is a point which 
I confess impresses me rather more 
strongly than it does the noble Earl. 
Let us try to forget that Dr. Jameson 
has produced these lamentable effects, 
and that such great and important per- 
sonages as President Kruger are con- 
cerned with them. Let us think of him 
only as being charged with having 
committed some offence against the 
criminal law in the neighbourhood 
of London. What should we think 
would be our duty in such a case, 
and how should we apply to him the 
well-known maxims and principles of 
English jurisprudence in criminal in- 
quiry ? Weshould say that the criminal] 
inquiry must be conducted by the 


criminal tribunal to which it is com- 
mitted, and that if anyone outside at- 
tempted, whilst the trial was going on, to 
discuss the merits of the evidence against 
Dr. Jameson, he would meet with a very 
discourteous reception from the pre- 
siding Judge, and might even feel the 


result of his indiscretion in a more 
forcible manner. Jf what I have sup- 
posed to be done by a private individual 
were done by a newspaper the same 
thing would occur. But if it were to be 
done by a Committee of the House of 
Commons or of the House of Lords, the 
Judge could not take the same step, 
because those bodies are protected by 
privilege. But the course would be just 
as improper if taken by those who are 
privileged as it would be by those who 
are not protected by privilege. Just 
consider the indecorum and inconveni- 
ence, or, I would ‘rather say, the in- 
justice of anything like parallel and 
simultaneous examinations of the case of 
Dr. Jameson before a criminal tribunal 
on the one hand, and before a Committee 
of one of the Houses of Parliament on 
the other. There are certain fixed laws 
of evidence which govern our criminal 
tribunals ; there are certain things 
which can, and certain things which can- 
not be given in evidence. But that is 
not the case before a Parliamentary 
Committee. As far as I know, any- 
thing can be produced before a Com- 
mittee of the Houses of Parliament, 


Prime Minister. 


{LORDS} 
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however little it belongs to the ordinary 
category of evidence. It can be allowed 
to be said, to be taken down, and pub- 
lished, and it may prejudice the defend- 
ant in the minds of the jury who have 
to try him. That is not justice— 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’|—and it is not more 
justice because this happens to be a very 
conspicuous case in connection with 
which very strong political passion has 
been aroused. I wish, without express- 
ing the slightest sympathy with Dr. 
Jameson, or without saying what the 
result of Dr. Jameson’s action will be, 
to extend to him precisely and imparti- 
ally those protective principles of justice 
which are extended to every person who 
may be brought before the criminal 
tribunals of this country. ‘‘ Oh, but” 
says the noble Lord, ‘‘ the proceedings 
of the Courts are very rapid.’’ Iam 
surprised to find so much optimism on 
the part of one who has passed through 
so much. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ and laugh- 
ter.) I am sure that this is the first 
time in his life that the noble Lord has 
prophesied rapidity of action on the part 
of the Courts of Law, and it is probable 
that he will not repeat the prophesy in 
the future. The very last quality you 
would predicate of a Court of Law is 
that they would get through their busi- 
ness with rapidity. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
and laughter.| To raise the question 
now and discuss what we are going to 
inquire into, how we are to do it, and 
under what circumstances we are to in- 
quire, must affect the course of justice. 
Surely the noble Lord can wait until his 
prophecies are fulfilled. If this rapidity 
is going to characterise the Courts of 
Justice for the first time—{/aughter|—he 
will not have to wait very long before 
his patience is rewarded. As soon as 
we can do so with justice, I shall be very 
glad to enter into the question, and I 
can assure the noble Lord that we are 
quite as anxious as he is that the full 
knowledge of what has taken place shall 
be imparted to the public. But I demur 
to making any announcement in either 
House of Parliament which will have 
the effect of prejudging the merits of the 
ease of Dr. Jameson. That does not 
appear to me to be justice. As soon as 
the trial is over and the verdict given, I 
hope the noble Marquess will renew his 
eloquent indictment, which we shall 
then be prepared to meet. [Cheers. | 
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Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : It isa 


source of gratification to us on this side 
of the House that the noble Marquess 
should have intervened in this discussion, 
because we were a little disappointed 
with the answer given by the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies. I thought 
that on a point of such enormous import- 
ance, which involves the honour, not only 
of individuals, but of the nation, it might 
have been possible on a Bench stuffed 
with Cabinet Ministers to find one who 
could reply to these questions with a 
fuller knowledge of the inner counsels of 
the Government than the noble Earl 
possesses. The noble Earl more than 
once said that he apprehended that such 
and such a view was the view of the 
Government. It was, I can assure the 
Government, much more satisfactory to 
have some information at first hand from 
the noble Marquess than to have the 
surmises of the Under Secretary. But 
Ido not want to labour that point, be- 
cause it appears to me that I am always 
the Village Hampden of this Assembly, 
pleading for its privileges here just 
as the noble Marquess pleads for its 
privileges out of doors. [Laughter.] 


Indoors, I am apparently the champion of 


the House of Lords. [Laughter and 
“Hear, hear!’’} I think the noble 
Marquess has a little mistaken the point 
that my noble Friend near me wished to 
urge. There is no wish on this Bench, 
or among the Party which we represent, 
to prejudice in any way the trial of Dr. 
Jameson. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I am 
sure, however, that the noble Marquess 
will acknowledge this much—that until 
this matter is exhaustively sifted the 
directors of the Company, the Ministry, 
and the country itself will lie under an 
imputation which it will be difficult to 
remove. Iam quite certain that nobody 
can have observed the course of foreign 
opinion with regard to this unfortunate 
raid—to which I think the noble Mar- 
quess, by the bye, made a somewhat flip- 
pant allusion on Friday—TI say that no 
one can have watched the course of 
foreign opinion with regard to this raid, 
without seeing how greatly the feeling 
which finds expression in the phrase 
perfide Albion has been deepened by 
what has taken place. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Can anyone read what has been said by 
President Kruger himself, who, although 
he is a person against whom, no doubt, 
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some ill-considered gibes have been 
directed, is at any rate a person whom 
the Government have from time to time 
regarded as of some importance, and ad- 
dressed in a tone of some supplication— 
can anyone who has read his statements 
deny that he considers that until this 
Inquiry is conducted the Government of 
this country and the governing people in 
South Africa will lie under some impu- 
tation? I really did think that a Gov- 
ernment so equitable and great and 
powerful as we are given to understand 
the present Government are, would have 
taken the earliest opportunity that pre- 
sented itself to free themselves hefore 
their own people and the world from such 
a suspicion as this. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

But what is the course which the Gov- 
ernment propose tu take? They propose 
to wait for the conclusion of the trial of 
Dr. Jameson. The noble Marquess, 
doing somewhat less than justice to the 
celerity of the Courts of Law, hints that 
it may have something of the character 
of Warren Hastings trial, and that it 
may be indefinitely prolonged. But 
even supposing that the trial were to 
begin to-morrow, and were only to last 
till the middle of August, when, as we 
are given to hope, we are to be allowed 
to pursue grouse instead of Parliamen- 
tary Measures, and supposing that we may 
expect that Parliament will be indulged 
with the usual Recess, then the earliest 
opportunity at which your Parliamentary 
Inquiry can begin is the beginning of 
next year. Could anything be more 
indefinite and dilatory than such a course 
as that? All through the remainder of 
this year this affair must go unexplored 
and unexamined without any authorita- 
tive verdict being based upon it in this 
country, and in the meantime, and on 
the special point alluded to by my noble 
Friend the noble Marquess near me, 
there will be a Parliamentary Inquiry 
held in South Africa, almost on the very 
scene of these exploits, which will sift 
these very facts which the Government 
profess themselves unable to inquire into 
until the early spring of 1897. I ask if 
there ever was such a travesty or mockery 
as this postponed Inquiry, instead of an 
early and exhaustive investigation 
prompted and urged by a Government 
which felt that we all to some extent 
must lie under some imputation until 
that Inquiry was carried out. No; we 
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are first to try Dr. Jameson, then the 
Cape Inquiry is to take place, and then, 
perhaps, your stale and fly-blown in- 
vestigation will be held, when nobody 
cares what you think, and when all the 
facts of the case have long been before 
the public. That is the moment which 


the Government will choose to justify 
themselves and ourselves against the 
imputation that lies upon us. 


[ Cheers. | 


House adjourned at Ten minutes past 
Five o’clock till To-morrow, a 
Quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 15th June 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


CITY AND SOUTH LONDON RAILWAY 


BILL (BY ORDER.) 
Order for Third Reading read. 


| 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Bill be now read the Third 


time.’’ 


*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
8.) proposed to leave out the words 
‘* now read the Third time,’’ and to add 
instead thereof ‘‘ recommitted in respect 
of a new clause (Lands and buildings in 
the parish of Islington to continue liable 
to rates).’’ He said that the clause 
which he had been requested to move 
by the Vestry of Islington was one to 
enable the local authorities to require the 
payment of rates from the railway com- 
pany from taking possession and during 
the process of pulling down and the con- 
struction of the works. The matter | 
affected the constituency which he re- 
presented, but since he had put down 
the Motion he had received representa- 
tions from other local authorities that 
they might have similar privileges to 
those which had been given to the Cor- 
poration of the City. He had no objec- 
tion to the clause when framed being 
made general. He admitted that it 
was a late stage at which to make this 
proposal. By an oversight, which was 
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the General Election of 1895, the Vestry 
authorities had failed to obtain, like the 
City of London, which had its Re- 
membrancer, a clause in the Bill for 
their protection. Power had been ob- 
tained to make the railway to certain 
southern suburbs, and it was proposed 
to make an extension north as far as 
Islington. Owing to the General Elec- 
tion, the fact that the Bill simply stood 
over was overlooked by the local au- 
thorities, and he regretted that they 
were not communicated with. The result 
was that the City Corporation obtained 
their clause, but the Vestry did not. 
This was a principle and a precedent. 
He now asked that the same clause 
should be introduced on behalf of the 
other parishes. What would be the effect 
of the omission? While the city would 
gain, the parish of Islington would lose, 
several hundreds a year. Moreover, the 
Railway Consolidation Act provided for 
payment of the Poor Rate. So that, 
again, they had the admission of the 
principle that rates ought to be paid. But 
theSewerageand Lighting Rate would not 


The company 


of time to do these works, and so far 
what was really a re-enactment of their 
original Acts, and it should be required 
to do justice to the other ratepayers of 
the parish. He maintained that equality 
was equity and equity consisted in giving 
these parishes, which were comparatively 
poor, the same as the City of London. 

He moved to re-commit the Bill that an 
act of justice might be done the local 
authorities. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS (Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cum- 
berland, Penrith) hoped the House 
would not agree to the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Islington. In the 
first place it was very unusual for an 
hon. Member to ask the House to insert 
a clause in a Bill without giving the 
promoters of the Measure and _ the 
opponents of the clause any opportunity 
whatever of being heard. In the second 
place, the question had already been 
before the Court of Referees on locus 
standi, and the locus of the clients of the 
hon. Member for Islington was dis- 
allowed. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT said he did 
not seek to reverse the locus standi 

Court, he only asked the House to 
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prevent an injustice to the ratepayers | 
due to an accidental omission of the} 
local authority. | 

*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp| 
MEANS pointed out that whatever the | 
intentions of the hon. Member might be, | 
the effect of the acceptance of his Motion | 
by the House would be to reverse the 
decision of the Court, which would 
be a most unusual course, unless some 
very good ground could be shown. He 
believed that no ground had been shown 
for such a course. 

Mr. H. C. RICHARDS (Finsbury, 
E.) was sorry to ask the House to differ 
from the Chairman of the Committees, 
but as the representative of the adjacent 
borough and parish of St. Luke, he rose 
to support the hon. Member for Isling- 
ton. There would be no injustice done 
to the promoters if the Instruction of 
his hon. Friend were carried, because 
if the Bill were re-committed both 
parties would be heard before the Com- 
mittee. The Chairman of Committees 
had pointed out that the parish of 
Islington were not heard before the 
Court of Referees on the ground that 
the Court held they were not before 
them. No one could deny what his 
hon. Friend had said, namely, that the 
City and South London Railway Bill 
was hung up during the Dissolution of 
Parliament, and that the local autho- 
rities were unaware of the fact that the 
Bill was being proceeded with this 
Session. The act of justice done the 
city of London should be done the other 
local authorities. 

Mr. C. T. MURDOCH (Reading) 
could not help thinking the Amendment 
was a very unusual one. The City and 
South London Railway was to a certain 
extent a pioneer railway. It was almost 
the first railway constructed in London 
upon the purely electric system, and it 
was impossible, under those circum- 
stances, that it could be completed in 
the time originally stipulated. An ex- 
tension of time was therefore asked for. 
The Bill seeking extension was carefully 
considered in Committee, and was now 
sent to the House for Third Reading. 
The hon. Member for Islington now 
asked, on what he thought very insuffi- 
cent grounds, to send the Bill back to a 
ommittee in order that an entirely new 
system of taxation might take place in 
regard to that railway. In rejecting 
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the Motion of the hon. Member the 
House would simply confirm the ruling 
the Speaker gave the other day. He 
sincerely trusted that in simple justice 
the House would support the decision of 
the Committee. 

Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) 
thought the adoption of the Amend- 
ment would establish a very valuable 
precedent. There were important rail- 
ways piercing the very heart of London, 
and it was only right the companies 
constructing those railways should be 
liable to assessment during the period of 
construction. For these reasons he, as 
a Metropolitan Member, hoped the 
House would consent to the Motion. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) asserted in the name of. Islington 
that Islington did not want anything 
that was unfair. The Amendment 
would give Islington a particular advan- 
tage. The railway went through several 
parishes, and therefore it seemed to him 
that all the parishes ought to have some 
advantage or else none at all. 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT said he had 
stated he was prepared to see that was 
done. 

Mr. BARTLEY said that as the 
clause was drawn it would simply give 
Islington an advantage, and he was 
opposed to the system of catching votes 
by advocating the claims of a particular 
constituency. He should vote with the 
Chairman of Committees against the 
clause. 


Question put, “That the words ‘now 
read the Third time’ stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—-Ayes, 
Noes, 70.—(Division List, No. 241). 


192; 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the Third time, and passed. 





HARBOUR, erc., BILLS. 
Copy ordered, “of Report by the 
Board of Trade upon the Dover Under- 
cliff Reclamation Bill.”—( Mr. Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 231.] 
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RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred from Wed- 
nesday till Wednesday Ist July. 


SMALL LOANS (INTEREST) BILL. 


Second Reading upon Tuesday 23rd 
June. 


CLUBS REGISTRATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred from Wed- 
nesday till Wednesday 24th June. 


SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 
Consideration, as amended by the 
Standing Committee, deferred from To- 
morrow till Wednesday. 


QUESTIONS. 


NAVAL OFFICERS (PLAIN CLOTHES). 

Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty—(1) whether he is aware that 
considerable dissatisfaction has been 
recently occasioned in the Naval ports 
among petty officers by the issuing of an 
order to the effect that any petty officer 
vr man seen on shore wearing plain 
clothes will be taken before the captain ; 
and (2) in view of the fact that the privi- 
lege of wearing mufti on shore has been 
allowed without challenge by the Ad- 
miralty since 1876, when the Admiralty 
directed that plain clothes were not to 
be worn when on leave without special 
permission, and that in consequence of 
the agitation occasioned by the order it 
was cancelled before it had been in force 
three months, whether he will consider 
the advisability of withdrawing the 
present rule? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J.Goscuen, St.George’s, 
Hanover Square}: My answer to the 
first question is “No”; in the second 
question both preambles are erroneous. 
There has been no change in the orders 
of 1876. 


ENLISTMENT 
(SECOND GORDON HIGHLANDERS.) 


Captain PIRIE (Aberdeen N.) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether the grounds can be stated on 
which the General Officer Commanding 
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North British District ruled that Private 
William Bain Greig, who offered himself 
for enlistment on the 12th May 1896 
in the 2nd Gordon Highlanders at 
Maryhill Barracks at Glasgow, be held 
to serve, in view of the fact that Private 
Greig’s birth certificate, testifying to his 
not being 18 years of age until the 18th 
March 1897, was in the possession of the 
Military authorities ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): Under the Queen’s 
Regulations power is vested in a General 
Officer Commanding to hold a recruit to 
his engagement if he has falsely declared 
himself to be over 18 years of age, 
provided he is physically equivalent to 
that age, and provided his age is actually 
over 17 years; Private William Bain 
Greig fulfilled these conditions ; and the 
General Officer Commanding decided to 
hold him to serve. I should like to add, 
in order to remove what appears to bea 
very prevalent but erroneous impression, 
that there is nothing illegal in the enlist- 
ment of a recruit who is under 18 years 
of age. 


MADAGASCAR. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Glov- 
cester, Forest of Dean): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether negotiations with 
France are continuing as __ respects 
Madagascar, or whether Her Majesty's 
Government are now in a position to 
state the view taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and by the Government of 
the United States, of the Bill for the 
nominal annexation of the island by the 
bare use of the term “ colony ” 4 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. 
GEorGECuRzON, Lancashire, Southport) : 
I am sorry to be unable to give the hon. 
Baronet more precise information. The 
matter is still under discussion, and 
being one of great importance, cannot 
be hurriedly decided. 


MALLOW UNION 

(APPOINTMENT OF ENGINEER). 

Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Cork 
Co., N.E.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, whether he is aware that at the 
election of an engineer to the Mallow 
Union, held on the 5th instant, Mr. 
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Brooke Brasier, J.P., and Mr. Godfrey 
Levinge, J.P., voted as _ ex-officio 
guardians without possessing the 
requisite legal qualifications ; and, if he 
will cause inquiry to be made into 
this allegation ? 

THE CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Leeds, Central): It appears to be a fact 
that the gentlemen named in the Ques- 
tion voted as ex-officio guardians at the 
election of an engineer to the Mallow 
Union, but I am informed that they 
did possess the requisite legal qualification. 
The successful candidate for whom these 
gentlemen voted received a majority of 
seven votes. 


CASTLEBAR DISTRICT LUNATIC 
ASYLUM. 

Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether he is aware that Mary Muldoon, 
who was employed for 15 years and 
three months as laundress in the 
Castlebar District Lunatic Asylum was 
compelled to resign on 9th July 1895, 
owing to ill health, and that the Board 
of Control refused to sanction her super- 
annuation, which was recommended by 
the Governors of the Asylum, on the 
grounds that she could not procure a 
certificate of ill-health from the Resident 
Medical Officer, notwithstanding the 
fact that she produced two such certifi- 
cates from other medical men, one of 
whom is the visiting physician to the 
Asylum ; and, whether he will use his 
influence with the Board of Control in 
order to procure for this woman the 
superannuation to which she is entitled 
after her long period of service ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
facts are substantially as stated. In 
June 1895, the Resident Medical 
Superintendent was obliged to suspend 
the woman because of her refusal to 
perform her duties, and following this 
she sent in her resignation. The certifi- 
cates produced by her were not in 
accordance with the terms of the 
Statute, and even if they had been the 
pension could not be granted without 
the certificate of the Resident Medical 
Superintendent. The Board of Control, 
under the circumstances, are unable to 
give their statutory approval of the 
pension. 





Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, 
W.): On behalf of the hon. and learned 
Member for North Louth (Mr. T. M. 
Heaty), I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, with regard to the 
declaration as to the Roxborough 
(Limerick) Schools scheme, recently 
made by the Privy Council in Ireland 
that, having carefully considered the 
question, they decide that the scheme be 
remitted to the Commissioners with a 
declaration that they are unable to 
approve of the Rev. Mr. Gregg being 
entitled to any compensation or credit 
in respect thereof, and will so report in 
their recommendation to the Lord 
Lieutenant, will he explain why His 
Excellency has not confirmed the scheme 
as amended by Resolution of this House ; 
whether several of the Judges at the 
Privy Council hold that Canon Gregg’s 
tenancy was illegally created by the 
Commissioners of Education; and, do 
the Government intend to address any 
communication thereon to those Cum- 
missioners ¢ 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Committee of the Privy Council recom- 
mended that the scheme in question be 
remitted to the Commissioners with a 
declaration that they are unable to 
approve of the Rev. Mr. Gregg as being 
entitled to any compensation or credit in 
respect thereof. The scheme was remitted 
accordingly by the Lord Lieutenant in 
Council and an amended scheme framed 
in harmony with this declaration was 
submitted by the Commissioners for the 
approval of the Lord Lieutenant in 
Council on May 12th. His Excellency 
is proceeding, and must proceed, under 
the provisions of the 24th and subse- 
quent sections of the Educational En- 
dowments (Ireland) Act, 1885, and the 
scheme cannot be finally approved by 
the Lord Lieutenant in Council until the 
requirements of the Act have been 
fulfilled. From the verbatim report of 
the proceedings of the Committee it does 
not appear that any of the Judges held 
that Canon Gregg’s tenancy was illegally 
created by the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion, and the Government have no in- 
tention of addressing any communica- 
tion on this subject to the Commissioners 
of Education. 
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PHCENIX PARK (CYCLE RACES). 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: On behalf 
of the hon. and learned Member for North 
Louth (Mr.T. M. Heaty), I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury (1) whether 
the Dublin Police authorities are now 
willing that certain cycle competitions 
should again be allowed in Pheenix Park ; 
(2) whether the Board of Works were 
aware, when they forbade cycle races in 
the park, of the powers given to the 
police as to the park roads by the 28th 
Section of the Dublin Carriage Act; 
and (3) what is the present attitude of 
the Board of Works in the matter. 

Tue SECRETARY v0 tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansoury, Preston) : 
I recently arranged that the Irish Board 
of Works should confer with the Chief 
Commissioner of Police on this subject, 
and I have just heard that they have 
arranged the conditions under which 
the Irish Cyclists’ Association may be 
allowed to hold the Senior and Junior 
Inter-Club races and the 50 miles 
championship. The answer to the second 
paragraph is Yes. The suggestion that 
the grant of permission to hold the races 
should be discontinued came from the 
Commissioner of Police two years ago. 
The Board at the time called his atten- 
tion to the Act, but I have no informa- 
tion as to the reasons why he then 
refused to exercise his powers under it. 
If he had not so refused, the question 
might have been settled a couple of years 
ago. 


Eviction 


PARISH COUNCILS (WATER SUPPLY). 
Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, Bas- 
ingstoke) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board, whether 
the parish council of any parish has 
power to clean out or enlarge the public 
pond in the village, in order to obtain a 
better supply of water for the parish, 
and whether the parish rates can be 
applied for this purpose; and, if the 
parish council has not the power to do 
this, what authority has that power ? 
THe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuapuin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): A 
parish council has power to utilise any 
well, spring, or stream within the parish 
and to provide facilities for obtaining 
water therefrom if they do not interfere 
with the rights of any corporation or 
person, but whether this power would 
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(Kirkintilloch. ) 


enable them to execute works of the 
kind referred to in the question must 
depend on the circumstances of the 
particular case. [Laughter.| A rural 
district council has full power to do any 
necessary acts to provide a supply of 
water proper and sufficient for public 
and private purposes, and in order to 
obtain a better supply of water for a 
parish in their district they might clean 
out and enlarge a public pond if they 
did not interfere with the rights of 
others. [ Laughter. | 
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EVICTION (KIRKINTILLOCH). 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid): 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate, (1) 
whether, inasmuch as it is now admitted 
that no warrant existed for the eviction 
of the miner and his family from the 
dwelling house tenanted and occupied by 
him at Langmuir Rows, near Kirkin- 
tilloch, on the 29th ultimo, he intends to 
take any criminal proceedings against 
the parties concerned in carrying out the 
eviction ; (2) Whether the presence of 
the police on the occasion referred to was 
the result of any request or communi- 
cation from the evictors in anticipation 
of a probable or possible resistance ; (3) 
whether, under the rules which presently 
regulate the police in Scotland, it is the 
duty of the police, when their presence is 
required or deemed expedient, to satisfy 
themselves that a legal warrant exists 
for the eviction; if not, whether the 
Secretary for Scotland will issue such 
rules or instructions for the guidance of 
the police in future; (4) whether the 
tenant and his friends on the occasion 
referred to being legally entitled to use 
physical force in resisting the eviction, 
the presence of the police on the occa- 
sion was intended to overawe and did 
overawe and overpower the tenant and 
his friends in their lawful resistance; 
(5) and, whether a special Inquiry will 
be made into the circumstances of the 
eviction and the action of the police ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Gra- 
HAM Murray, Buteshire) : As at present 
advised I see nothing calling for any 
action by the criminal authorities in this 
case. The presence of the police was 
the result of a communication from the 
evictors stating that the eviction was to 
take place ; but the police were specially 
instructed in no way to interfere, except- 
ing to preserve the peace. There is no 
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rule requiring the police in cases of 
eviction to satisfy themselves that a 
warrant exists, and the Secretary for 
Scotland does not at present see any 
necessity for altering the existing rules. 
Iam not prepared to admit'the accuracy 
of the hon. Member’s opinion as to the 
legality of using physical force. There 
was, however, I am informed no intention 
of overawing or overpowering the tenant, 
who denies that he was overawed. I do 
not propose to order any special inquiry 
into the matter, as the facts appear to 
be now fully elicited. In reply to the 
supplementary question of which the 
hon. Member has given me private notice, 
Ihave to inform him that the notice to 
remove I referred to in a previous answer, 
was given on 21st March to remove at 
28th May by a Sheriff’s Officer, on the 
printed form used in such cases, and 
that all the houses in Langmuir Rows 
are held on weekly (not yearly) tenancies. 


{15 June 1896} (Sunday Performances). 
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*Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is aware that a number of copies 
of the document referred to were charged 
with letter-postage. The document con- 
sisted of a circular as well as a statement 
of account or renewal notice, and while 
the book post regulations allow any 
written dates to be inserted in the 
latter, the only date which can be 
inserted in a circular is the date of 
dispatch. The fact of a sender com- 
bining in one document a renewal notice 
and a circular letter containing other 
information cannot exempt the document 
from the regulations applicable to a 
circular. As therefore in this case the 


| book-post regulations were infringed, the 


Postmaster General is unable to remit 
the charge. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON asked 
whether, as it was admitted that the 
regulations were complicated, he would 
have them re-cast in a clear and intelli- 





The notice to remove was therefore! gible form. 
ample. I desire to take this opportunity | *Mr. HANBURY said he did not 
of correcting my previous statement that | think the regulations were at present 
McDowall had not worked in the colliery | complicated. 
for nine months prior to eviction. It| 
now appears that he was very irregular | 
in his work, and had only worked for | 
about nine months out of the eighteen i DE we i) 
preceding the eviction. He had, how-| (SUNDAY PERFORMANCES). 
ever, worked for about five weeks prior) Mr. F. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
to the 25th May, during which time his | (Tower Hamlets, Stepney) : I beg to ask 
rent was as usual deducted. A small|the First Commissioner of Works 
sum is still owing by him for rent. | whether he will consider the advisability 
Mr.CALDWELL gave notice that} of laying out in flower-beds and walks 
he would call attention to this matter on | the northern corner of Hyde Park near 


HYDE PARK 





the vote for Law and Justice. 


CIRCULARS (LETTER POST RATE). 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether he is aware 
some thousands of copies of a circular, 
namely, a renewal notice, issued by the 
Mortgage Insurance Corporation, were 
recently subjected to the letter post rate, 
on the ground that a date had been 
inserted in the first paragraph ; whether 
no objection was taken toa date inserted 
in a subsequent paragraph; whether 
the regulations regarding statements of 
account expressly authorise the insertion 
of dates without restriction; and, whether 
he will direct that the fines in the case 
referred to shall be remitted ? 





|the Marble Arch, in order to do away 
| with the performances which take place 


there every Sunday ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. A. Akers-Dovatas, 
Kent, St. Augustine’s): In reply to my 
hon. Friend I have to say that the 
Question of doing away with the per- 
formances in Hyde Park of which he 
complains has been carefully considered, 
and new rules have been drafted, of 
which statutory notice will be given in 
the Gazette to-morrow, and the effect of 
which will be to stop these performances 
in future. [Cheers.] These rules will, 
in accordance with the statute, have to 
be laid upon the Table of this House, 
after which they will become effective. 
I anticipate that they will meet my hon. 
Friend’s point- and render unnecessary 
the suggestion contained in his Question. 
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CARDIFF CUSTOM HOUSE. 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, what steps, beyond the 
purchase of the site, have been taken 
towards the erection of the new Custom 
House at Cardiff; and when it is 
expected to be completed; whether the 
temporary offices at Bute Docks have 
been made use of to the extent antici- 
pated by the Cardiff Chamber of Com- 
merce in their representations to the 
Department ; if he can state the amount 
of expenditure in connection with these 
temporary offices up to the present time 
and the estimated further expenditure 
during the erection of the new Custom 
House, and whether any provision has 
been or is intended to be made by the 
Treasury to meet it, or whether it is 
proposed that these public offices shall 
be maintained by private subscriptions ; 
and, whether there is any precedent for 
such a proposal ? 

*Mr. HANBURY : The plans for the 
new buildings have been completed and 
are now in course of final settlement. 
There has been some delay owing to 
questions arising as to windows over- 
looking the site, but these are now 
practically settled, and I hope the new 
buildings may be completed in about a 
years time. The Board of Customs 
believe that the temporary offices at the 
docks have been largely used. The 
arrangement is not merely proposed, but 
was actually settled last year in concert 
with the hon. Member for Cardiff at the 
request of the local merchants and 
shipowners, and has been in force some 
months. Under that arrangement the 
locality pays the £85 per annum rent 
and cost of heating and lighting the 
temporary offices, while the Government 
bears the cost of cleaning and of 
establishing messenger and _ telephonic 
communication with the Custom House 
proper. I do not see how the question 
of precedent comes in. The matter is a 
simple bargain, and as I have already 
informed the hon. Member it would be 
obviously unfair to charge the taxpayer 
with the cost of two custom houses. 


ZULU CHIEFS AT ST. HELENA. 
Mr. R. MCKENNA (Monmouth, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, whether he will inform the 
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House as to the reasons for the continued 
detention in St. Helena of the Zuly 
chiefs Dinuzulu, Ndabuko, and Tshingana 
the remainder of whose sentences of im- 
prisonment was cancelled early in 1895, 
and who were then instructed as to the 
positions they were to hold on their 
promised restoration to Zululand ; and, 
whether the obstacles to the carrying 
out of the arrangements then made have 
been or can be now removed 4 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuampertatn, 
Birmingham, W.): It is my intention to 
make arrangements at the earliest prac- 
ticable opportunity for the repatriation 
of the Zulu chiefs, but, unfortunately, 
the circumstances of the year in Zulu- 
land and the general aspect of native 
affairs preclude my taking immediate 
action in that direction. 


WORKHOUSE SYSTEM (IRELAND). 

Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
will state if it is his intention to appoint 


a Departmental or other Committee to 
inquire into the Irish workhouse system; 
and, if so, whether this Inquiry will 
extend to the treatment of pauper 
lunatics in workhouses and their admis- 
sion to workhouses from properly equip- 
ped asylums ; and, whether he will give 
the names of the gentlemen who are to 
constitute this Committee ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In the 
event of the passage of the Poor Relief 
(Ireland) Bill, inquiry would have to be 
held into the question of the best means of 
grouping unions for purposes of amalga- 
mation, but I do not consider it necessary 
to appoint a Departmental or other Com- 
mittee to inquire into the whole work- 
house system or to extend the inquiry to 
the treatment of insane in workhouses, 
and their admission to workhouses from 
asylums. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked whether any inquiry the 
right hon. Gentleman constituted would 
cover the question of classification ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, 
Sir; the Inquiry which I have in con- 
templation will not cover that point. I 
think we have sufficient information 
relating to it already. 
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Mr.SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): Will it cover the question of con- 
solidation ? 

Mr.GERALD BALFOUR: My idea 
is that the Committee or Commission 
appointed should inquire as to what 
unions it would be best to amalgamate. 


BELFAST LOUGH. 

Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, whether 
he can now state if any and, if so, what 
improvements have been made by way 
of additional sirens or other warnings to 
mariners on Mew Island, at the entrance 
to Belfast Lough ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnie, Croy- 
don): I am informed by the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Lights that the second 
siren, which has been sanctioned by the 
Board of Trade for this station, will be 
completed and in working order about 
the 25th instant. 


TELEPHONE TRUNK LINES 
(SCOTLAND). 

Mr. J. McLEOD (Sutherland) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
how far it is proposed to carry the tele- 
phone trunk line in Scotland; and, 
whether he can state approximately 
when the trunk line will be open to 
Inverness 4 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General has proposed to the Treasury to 
carry the telephone trunk line as far 
north as Inverness. It is not at present 
possible to state even approximately 
when the line will be open, but no time 
will be lost in commencing the work 
when the necessary funds have been 
provided by Parliament. 


VETERINARY COLLEGE (DUBLIN). 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Bel- 
fast, S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether he has received a memorial from 
the Central Association of Irish School- 
mistresses, and from the Ulster School- 
mistresses’ Association, on the subject of 
the proposed withdrawal of £15,000 
from the funds of Irish Intermediate 
Education for the purpose of founding a 
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Veterinary College in Dublin; whether 
it is owing to accidental circumstances 
that any accumulation of money remains 
in the hands of the Board; and, whether, 
as all the funds of the Board are urgently 
needed for the educational work at pre- 
sent being accomplished, he will, in the 
event of the Veterinary College being 
proceeded with, provide the funds from 
some other source ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Commu- 
nications have been made to me on the 
subject mentioned in the first paragraph. 
With regard to the remainder of the 
Question, I still hope to be able during 
the present Session to introduce the Bill 
dealing with this matter, and pending 
its introduction, I do not think it desir- 
able to indicate the source from which it 
may be proposed to obtain the grant in 
aid. 


Expedition. 


SOUDAN EXPEDITION. 

Eart COMPTON (York, W.R., 
Barnsley) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether the 
sum of £500,000 advanced by the Caisse 
de la Dette for the Soudan Expedition 
has been already spent; and, in that 
case, from what source the current ex- 
pense of that expedition is being drawn ? 

Mr. CURZON: No Returns have 
been received of the amounts so far ex- 
pended in the Egyptain Expedition. But 
it is not believed that liabilities so large 
as £500,000 will, for some time to come, 
have been incurred. 

Mr. C. P. SCOTT (Lancashire, Leigh) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether he 
will cause orders to be given for the 
suspension of the Military censorship 
of telegrams from the Soudan, so far as 
to permit inquiry to be made and 
answers to be freely sent as to the accu- 
racy or otherwise of the statements of 
the Standard’s war correspondent in 
regard to the looting of the property of 
the Dervishes defeated at the battle of 
Firket, and the triumphant appropriation 
of women by the black troops forming 
part of Major Burn-Murdoch’s force ? 

Mr. CURZON: No, Sir. I see no 
necessity for the suspension of the 
military censorship, which is exercised 
at the discretion of the Sirdar ; and I 
may add that I do not think that the 
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words which have been quoted demand 
the construction which appears to have 
suggested itself in some quarters. 


CAMERON HIGHLANDERS 
(2np BATTALION). 

Mr. McLEOD: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War, whe- 
ther intimation has been made by the 
War Office that the 2nd _ Battalion 
Cameron Highlanders (Inverness-shire 
Militia) are this year to undergo annual 
training at Barry, Forfarshire ; whether 
there is any precedent for training a 
purely Highland battalion in a lowland 
county ; whether the officers of the bat- 
talion were consulted before the order 
was issued ; and, whether the change is 
permanent ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: The battalion 
of Militia referred to is to train this 
year at Barry Links because of an out- 
break of measles at Fort George, where 
it otherwise would have trained. The 
change has been made on medical 
grounds, and it was not necessary to 
consult the officers. The present de- 
cision has reference only to this year. 


SHERIFF CLERK OF SUTHERLAND. 

Mr. McLEOD: I beg to ask the Lora 
Advocate why, an appointment having 
been made a considerable time ago to the 
office of Sheriff Clerk of Sutherland and 
Clerk to the Justices of the Peace of that 
county, the duties continue to be dis- 
charged by the interim clerk ; and, whe- 
ther the terms of appointment confine 
the holder to the discharge of his official 
duties and debar him from private 
practice, as in the case of his predecessor 1 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE : I have 
to inform the hon. Member that the 
Sheriff Clerk of Sutherlandshire has now 
assumed office and taken up his duties. 
The terms of his appointment debar him 
from private practice. 


UNCOVENANTED OFFICERS (INDIA). 

Mr. GORELL BARNES (Kent, 
* Faversham) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether the Govern- 
ment of India has been moved to reduce 
the minimum service of uncovenanted 
officers for voluntary retirement on 


Mr. Curzon. 





pension from 30 years to 25, in accord. 
ance with the evidence of the Financial 
Representative of the India Office before 
the Select Committee of the House, and 
in accordance with the observations of 
the Chairman of that Committee, then 
Under Secretary of State for India? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Georce Hamirroy, 
Middlesex, Ealing) : The Secretary of 
State has made no such suggestion to the 
Government of India. I may add that 
I have not been able to trace the state- 
ments to which my hon. Friend refers in 
support of the change which he apparently 
advocates. 


COUNTY PRISONS (IRELAND). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with regard 
to the fact that, in consequence of the 
decrease of crime in Ireland, 23 county 
prisons are at present closed up and 
unoccupied, will he state what was the 
average cost of the erection of these 
prisons and what is it now proposed to 
do with them ; and, has the county gaol 
at Longford been sold as contractor's 
material ; if so, to what fund will the 
money so obtained be devoted 1 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Eleven, 
not twenty-three, of the county prisons 
in Ireland have been closed, and are now 
unoccupied as prisons. The General 
Prisons Board do not know what was the 
average cost of erection of these prisons. 
Two of them have been converted into 
schools, one is utilised as a military 
barrack, another as a police barrack, and 
another is used by the Militia Authorities, 
The remaining six have been handed 
back to the Grand Juries of the respec- 
tive counties and have passed beyond the 
control of the Prisons Board. The 
county prison at Longford was handed 
over to the Grand Jury in 1894, and the 
Prisons Board have no official knowledge 
as to what has since become of the 
building. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS 

(SANITARY ACCOMMODATION). 
Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, (1) whether 
his attention has been drawn to the 
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statement by the Women Inspectors ae 
the recent Report of Her Majesty’s 
Chief Inspector of Factories and Work- | 
shops) that they criticise most unfavour- | 
ably the sanitary accommodation pro- | 
vided in Lancashire and Yorkshire in 
many mills, and complain that the 
inspectors have no power to enforce a! 
standard of decency as well as of clean- | 
liness, sanitary arrangements being often | 
without regard to privacy or propriety ; 
(2) whether he is aware that England is 
the only great industrial country in 
Europe which has no clause in its factory 
legislation requiring general propriety as 
well as health in these arrangements ; 
and, (3) if he will undertake that in any 
future factory legislation, to be under- 
taken by the present Government, special 
regard shall be paid to this point ? 

THE SECRETARY or STATE For 
muE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MartHew WuiteE Ripiey): I have seen 
the statements referred to in the Ques- 
tion, but, at the same time, the inspectors 
report that in many cases on the defects 
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being pointed out improvements have 
been effected. With regard to the} 
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not, as yet, given in their adhesion to the 
new regulations which have now been 
adopted by the United States ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I am not yet in 
possession of information as to the action 
of the United States Government. 


CASTLEBLAYNEY LOAN FUND. 

Mr. R. M. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) if he is 
aware that the discount paid by the 
borrowers of the Castleblayney Loan 
Fund in 1895 amounted to £422 4s. 4d., 
and that the fines of this office for same 
year amounted to £212 5s. 1d., or more 
than half the discount paid ; (2) if he is 
aware that the clerk or clerks of said 


office received as salary in 1895 £160 


for one day in each week during the 
year; that the total expenses of man- 
agement of the office, including, salary, 
rent, &c., amounted to £290 12s. ; that 
the Clerk of the Castleblayney office is 
also Clerk of three other offices in county 
Monaghan, the combined salaries for the 
four offices amounting to £500 annu- 


second and third paragraphs of the/ally ; and that the expenses of manage- 


Question, the hon. Member appears to,ment of the four offices, including 
have overlooked the provision made by | salaries, rent, &c., amounted in 1895 to 
Section 35 of the Act of last year that; £750 12s. 6d.; (3) if he will bring this 
factories and workshops shall be pro-|expenditure under the notice of the 
vided with suitable as well as sufficient| Loan Fund Board, with a view of 
accommodation. It is too soon at present | reducing the salaries and rents of the 
to judge of the effects of that section,! Loan Funds in county Monaghan, and 
which came into force only at the begin-|thus reduce the rate of discount and 
ning of this year ; but it appears to me fines ; and (4), if he will state the amount 
to be entirely adequate for the purpose, | of net profit of the four Loan Funds in 


and in view of it I cannot agree that 
England is behind other countries in its 
legislation in these matters. 


FOG SIGNALS AT SEA. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whe- 
ther the Congress of the United States 
has passed, and the President approved, 
a Bill for reducing risk of collisions at 
sea, embodying new regulations for fog 
signals at sea ; and, if so, whether these 
new regulations are those recommended 
by the Washington Maritime Conference, 
or those suggested by the British Board 
of Trade after consultation with the 
shipping interests ; and; whether there 
remain any Foreign Powers which have 





county Monaghan since their establish- 
ment some years ago, after one-tenth 
had been set apart for the security of 
debenture holders ; where is the reserve 
net profit invested ; in whose name ; and 
for whose benefit ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed that the facts are as stated in 
the first paragraph. The salary paid 
to the Castleblayney Clerk in 1895 
amounted to £160. In addition to an 
attendance of one day each week at the 
office of the society, he is also required 
to attend at the Petty Sessions whenever 
borrowersand their sureties are proceeded 
against. The total expenses of manage- 
ment of the society for 1895 are 
correctly stated as £290 12s. Od. The 
Clerk of Castleblayney is also Clerk of 
Carrickmacross and Ballybay Loan 
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Funds, and the aggregate of his salaries 
as Clerk of these three societies is £300 
perannum. The combined expenses of 
management of these three societies 
amounted to £623 9s. 1d. in 1895, inclu- 
sive of salaries, rent, &c. As to the 
third paragraph, the rates of discount 
are regulated by the Loan Fund Act of 
1843, and the fines are regulated by the 
rules certified under that statute. Of 
course borrowers can avoid the payment 
of fines by paying the instalments of 
their loans punctually. The net profits 
of the four loan funds in county Mona- 
ghan from their formation to the 31st 
December 1895, amounted to £1,158 8s. 
The net profits are utilised as portion of 
the working capital of these loan fund 
societies. 


Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): As it appears from the Question of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Fermanagh that four loan funds exist in 
county Monaghan, will the right hon. 
Gentleman tell the names of the towns 
at which the loan funds exist ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
afraid I have not got that on the Paper, 
but I will make inquiries if the hon. 
Member desires. 


JShalawar Deposition 


SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC (POSTAL 
ADMINISTRATION). 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN  (Kil- 
kenny): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether he is aware 
that the postal administration of the 
South African Republic has recently 
raised the rate of postage for newspapers 
sent to Great Britain and Ireland from 
1d. per 4 ozs. to ld. per 2 oz. ; whether 
a like increase is charged on newspapers 
going from Great Britain and Ireland 
into the South African Republic ; and, 
whether he intends to make any repre- 
sentations to the postal authorities of the 
South African Republic on the matter, 
with a view of having this charge 
reduced ? 

Mr. HANBURY: I replied to a 
similar question on the 24th of April 
last. It is the fact, as I then stated, 
that the Post Office of the Transvaal has 
raised from ld. per 4 oz. to 1d. per 2 oz., 
the postage on newpapers posted in that 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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country not only for the United King- 
dom but for all other countries outside 
South Africa. No increase has taken 
place in the postage on newspapers from 
this country for the South African 
Republic. It is not proposed to make 
any representation to the Transvaal 
Post Office on the subject, as that office 
has acted within its rights in raising the 
postage, and has duly notified the change 
in its Postal Guide for January. 


CONSTABULARY (COUNTY CLARE), 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, if he could state 
to the House what is the quota of the 
free force police to which county Clare 
is entitled ; and what was the number 
of free force police in Clare on Ist June 
instant ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
county Clare is entitled to a_ free 
force of 344 men. The entire police 
establishment of the county, inclusive 
of the extra force, consists of 484 men 
and of this number there were, on the 
lst of June, 482 men serving in the 
county and two recruits training at the 


depot. 


JHALAWAR DEPOSITION PAPERS. 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India, whether he can 
state when the Jhalawar Deposition 
Papers will be laid upon the Table of 
the House ; whether he can inform the 
House as to what arrangements have 
been made for the Maharaja’s future 
and allowances ; and whether the son of 
the deposed Maharaja will be treated as 
the future ruler of the State of Jhala- 
war 1 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : The 
Papers to be presented are in type, and 
will be laid on the Table as soon as the 
Printers can finish the work. The ques- 
tion of succession, which involves some 
difficult issues, and the final arrange 
ments for the late Maharaj Ranas 
residence and allowances, are engaging 
the attention of the Government of 
India, 
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CAPE ADARE (MINERAL AND GUANO 
CONCESSION). 

Sr GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have granted a concession of ex- 
clusive rights to minerals’ and guano 
over an area around Cape Adare, in 
South Victoria Land, within the Ant- 
arctic Circle; and whether he can 
state approximately the area in that 
region proclaimed to be under the 
British flag and the date of such procla- 
mation ¢ 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : A licence 
has recently been granted to Mr. T. G. 
Bowick to occupy so much as lies within 
10 miles in any direction of Cape Adare 
with the exclusive right of removing 
guano and other fertilising substances 
for three years, but there is nothing in 
the licence as to minerals. Sir J. Ross, 
in January 1841, took possession of 
South Victoria Land in the name of 
Her Majesty, but as to its area I have 
no definite information. 


PAUPER LUNATICS. 


Mr. T. G. ASHTON (Beds, Luton) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 


Government Board, whether he has 
caused inquiry to be made into the ques- 
tion of extending the 4s. grant per week 
for lunatics, now given to lunatic 
asylums, to workhouses; and, if so, 
whether he is prepared to recommend 
that that grant should be paid for 
lunatics in workhouses who have been 
treated in asylums and discharged to 
workhouses as incurable ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I have received a 
large number of communications on this 
subject, and have given careful considera- 
tion to it. Nothing, however, could be 
done in the matter without an alteration 
of the Law, and I am not in a position 
to propose legislation with regard to it 
at present. 


NORFOLK ISLAND. 

Mr. CHARLES BILL (Staffordshire, 
leek): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, whether the 
Governor of Norfolk Island recently dis- 
missed summarily by telegram the Rev. 
T. P. Thorman, Chaplain of the Island 
for the last ten years, while on a visit 
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to this country, and without any reason 
assigned ; what compensation, if any, 
has been offered him for the loss of his 
office, and for the money which he has 
spent in the improvement of the house, 
the property of the Government, which 
was assigned to him as a residence ; and, 
whether, as the laws of the island pre- 
scribe that the Chaplain should preside 
at the election of the Chief Magistrate, 
it is proposed to appoint a successor to 
him ¢ 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I have 
learned from the rev. gentleman that he 
has received a letter from the Governor 
of New South Wales, informing him 
that in view of the administrative 
changes contemplated in Norfolk Island 
he is obliged to terminate his appoint- 
ment, and that in consideration of any 
expenses he may have been put to the 
Governor is willing to make him a grant 
of six months’ salary. I expect shortly 
to receive further information from the 
Governor respecting Mr. Thorman’s 
position; but, in the meantime, I am 
unable to state what further arrange- 


|ments are proposed as regards the office 


of Chaplain. Owing to representations 
received from the Governor as to the 
existing state of affairs, he has been 
authorised to take special steps for the 
temporary appointment of a Magistrate, 
which he has power to do under the 
Order in Council of 24th June 1856. 


AMALGAMATION OF UNIONS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland—(1), when he proposes 
to introduce the Bill for the Amalgama- 
tion of Unions in Ireland ; (2) does he 
propose to take the Bill during the 
ordinary business hours of the House or 
after 12 o’clock at night ; and (3), would 
the clauses of the Superannuation of 
Poor Law Officers Bill, if applied to Ire- 
land, be made dependent upon or inde- 
pendent of the passing of the Amalga- 
mation of Unions Bill ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: As to 
the first and second paragraphs, I have 
nothing to add to the reply given by me 
on Tuesday last to the question of the 
hon Member for the St. Patrick’s Divi- 
sion, Dublin—namely, that the Bill is 
nearly ready, but that, in view of the 
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condition of the business in the House, 
unless I am allowed to introduce the 
Measure after 12 o'clock, it probably 
could not be introduced this Session. 
The Bill would appear to be one proper 
for discussion in the Grand Committee 
on Law. As to the third paragraph, the 
Union Officers Act of 1885 deals with 
the superannuation of Poor Law officers 
on abolition of office by amalgamation of 
unions. The Poor Law Officers’ Super- 
annuation Bill now before Parliament if 
made applicable to Ireland, would not 
be affected in any way by the passage 
into law of the Poor Relief Bill. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, whether he has received a 
memorial from the tenantry upon the 
Ely estate, county Fermanagh, praying 
that provision may be made in the Irish 
Land Bill for sale to tenants of Irish 
encumbered estates at present under the 
control of the English Court of Chancery; 
and, whether he proposes dealing with 
the subject ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
received the memorial referred to, and 
will look into the question, though at 
present I do not think it possible to in- 
clude in the Land Bill a provision of the 
nature suggested. 


INDIA MEDAL. 

Captain CHALONER (Wilts, West- 
bury): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India, whether, inasmuch as 
the India Medal was given for the 1863 
Waziri Expedition, and also for the 
1895 expedition against the same tribe, 
when the only fight (viz., at Wano) 
was previous to the expedition being 
sent, and out of which it arose, he will 
consider the question with a view to 
granting the Indian Medal to those who 
took part in the 1881 expedition in 
which there was a fight ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : I can 
only refer my hon. Friend to the reply 
given by my predecessor to a somewhat 
similar question on the 23rd July 1894, 
nor could I re-open the question by re- 
considering the request to grant a medal 
for an expedition which took place 15 
years ago. 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 


{COMMONS} 
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CASTLEKNOCK POST OFFICE (COUNTY 
DUBLIN). 


Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N); 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether his attention has been 
called to the demand for the addition to 
the post office at Castleknock, county 
Dublin, of a money order and savings 
bank department; and, whether the 
Postmaster General will inquire into 
that demand, with a view to giving it 
his favourable consideration 1 

Mr. HANBURY: Attention has 
been called to the matter, and the Post- 
master General will communicate the 
result of the inquiry which is now being 
made as soon as he is in a position to 
do so. 


MARRIED SOLDIERS’ QUARTERS. 

Mr. J. H. C. HOZIER (Lanark, 
S.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War, whether it is the 
case that private soldiers on the married 
list receive in London only 4d. a day 
lodging allowance when married quarters 
cannot be supplied in barracks ; and, 
whether it is the case that, in view of 
the fact that temporary lodgers are 
generally discouraged, respectable lodg- 
ings outside within reasonable distance 
of barracks cannot be obtained by © 
married soldiers under 6d. a day ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: The _ lodging 
allowance for married soldiers at all 
home stations is 4d. a day. This allow- 
ance, is in the Secretary of State's 
opinion, inadequate, and the question of 
increasing it is under consideration. 


PUBLIC WORKS (COUNTY LEITRIM). 

Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether he can state if the attention of 
the Congested Districts Board has been 
directed to the necessity of having the 
Esslin river and its tributaries sunk and 
cleaned up in the Breandrum Division 
in South Leitrim, one of the scheduled 
districts under that Board; and, 
whether, as many of the people in that 
locality are in urgent need of employ- 
ment, having at present to pay a heavy 
poor rate of 2s. 10d. in the pound, as 
well as a high county cess and a special 
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levy for the Cavan and Leitrim Light 
Railway, he will direct that the Con- 
gested Districts Board take steps to have 
these useful works carried out without 
delay ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Congested Districts Board agreed to 
defray one-half of the expenditure in 
respect of the drainage works referred 
to, provided that their contribution does 
not exceed £200, and the works are 
carried out by a Drainage Board, with 
whom the matter now rests. 


Adjournment. Business 


SHERIFF CLERK OF INVERNESS- 
SHIRE. 


Mr. McLEOD: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate, whether he is aware 
that the Sheriff of Inverness, Moray 
and Nairn has for a_ considerable 
period refused to sign the necessary 
papers entitling the Sheriff Clerk of 
Inverness-shire to draw his emoluments ; 
and, whether the learned Sheriff has 


stated any reason for his refusal to! 


do so ? 


THe LORD ADVOCATE: 
has now been adjusted, and the decision 
of the Secretary for Scotland has been 


communicated to the parties concerned. 


Under the decision the Sheriff Clerk of | 
Inverness-shire is entitled to draw his | 


salary for the year 1895. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury, when he intends to 
take the Second Reading of the Public 
Health (Scotland) Bill ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): I am afraid I cannot give 
a promise on the subject. If I had an 
assurance that the Bill would be passed 
the Second Reading and referred to a 
Grand Committee without any length of 
time being taken in discussion at the 
end of an evening, I would consider the 
matter. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON asked what 
kind of a Committee the right hon. 
Gentleman referred to ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: The Standing Grand Com- 
mittee, 
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BLUEJACKETS AT CRETE. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN asked the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
whether it was a fact, as stated in the 
evening journals, that bluejackets had 
been landed in Crete for the protection 
of Christians, and if he could answer 
affirmatively whether this referred to 
Christians generally or only to such as 
were British subjects ? 

Mr. CURZON: I have not seen the 
statement in the evening newspapers, 
but I may say we have as yet received 
no official confirmation of it. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): I wish to ask the 
Leader of the House a question of which 
Ihave given him private notice—whether 
he has any statement to make as to the 
future progress and arrangement of the 
business of the House; and, further, 
whether the Government have in view 
any alteration or modification of the pro- 
visions of the Education Bill ? 


THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 


'SURY: In answer to the right hon. 


Gentleman, I have to say with regard to 
the Education Bill that I have no general 
statement to make. As to the future 


| course of business we shall, with the ex- 
| ception of Fridays, devote this week and 





next to the Education Bill in Committee. 
The Fridays will continue to be devoted 
to Supply. Further than that I should 
not like to make a definite statement. 
But the Government have a certain 
number of Measures they must pass 
before the House rises, about the middle 
of October—{loud laughter and cries of 
*““Oh!’’? and ‘*No!’’|—I mean the 
middle of August—{cheers|—and I shall 
have to break off proceedings on the 
Education Bill to give, as far as possible, 
time for those Measures to pass. It is 
rather early in the Session to make a 
more definite statement than that. 
Perhaps what I have said will satisfy the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) asked leave to move the Ad- 
journment of the House for the purpose 
of discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance—namely, ‘‘ the unsat- 


_isfactory position of Public Business’’ ; 
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Business 


but the pleasure of the House not having 
been signified, 

~*Mr. SPEAKER called on those Mem- 
bers who supported the Motion to rise in 
their places, whereupon nearly all the 
Members on the Opposition side rose in 
their places. 

Mr. DALZIEL said there were many 
precedents for the course he was taking. 
On previous occasions it was difficult, if 
not impossible, to accurately estimate 
the prospect of business for the re- 
mainder of the Session, because it had 
always been in the power of the Leader 
of the House to extend the facilities 
necessary to carry through the business 
he considered necessary. On the present 
occasion circumstances were different. 
The Leader of the House, on behalf of 
the Government, had abrogated and 
given away his right to extend the pre- 
sent Session. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, early in the Session, gave a pledge 
that the House should rise on or about 
August 12th. So it was fitting that the 
House should see where it stood and ask 
the Government for some indication of 
their plans for the remainder of the Ses- 
sion. Including to-day there were, up 
to August 12th, 42 working days. They 
had had 13 days in Committee of Supply, 
and seven more of the 20 days the 
Leader of the House had set apart for 
Supply were to come. But the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to recognise that 
it would be necessary to extend the 20 
to 23, because there were still the Army, 
Navy, Education, Foreign Office, 
Colonial Office, Board of Trade, and 
Home Office Votes to pass, to say nothing 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland’s 
Vote, the Scotch Vote, the Woods and 
Forests, Board of Agriculture, and other 
Administrative Votes. So that unless 
scores of Votes were passed without a 
word of discussion, it would be necessary 
to extend the days to be devoted to 
Supply from 20 to 23. Deducting 10 
from 42, left 32 days at the disposal of 
the Government. How were they to be 
occupied ? Four days would be neces- 
sary for the Report and Third Reading 
stages of the Agricultural Rating Bill 
and the consideration of Amendments 
made in the House of Lords. Four 
days would similarly have to be set aside 
for the Irish Land Bill. Then the 
Finance Bill would need careful con- 
sideration, for though the Government 


Mr. J. H. Dalziel. 
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had an unprecedented surplus, they had 
made no great popular proposal. Con- 
siderable Debate would take place on 
the alteration of the Land Tax. Then 
there was the proposal as to the Death 
Duties ; £200,000 was to be given back 
to the landlords which was taken from 
them by the former Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s Budget. Two or three 
days should be set aside for the discus- 
sion of these items in the Finance Bill. 
There were many Amendments on the 
Paper from the Ministerial as well as 
from the Opposition side. <A Bill pro- 
viding for an equivalent grant to Ireland 
and Scotland under the Rating Bill 
should be passed, or the finances of the 
country would get into a muddle. He 
set aside a day for discussing the send- 
ing of Indian troops to Egypt, a day for 
the discussion of affairs in Uganda, and 
three days for the Public Health (Scot- 
land) Bill, which had been introduced 
into the Lords. He allowed one day 
for the Indian Budget, and three days 
for the Appropriation Bill, on which 
many topics must inevitably be discussed. 
He set aside a day for the Diseases 
(Animals) Bill, and one for the Light 
Railways Bill; and having done this, 
he left no time for a list of 35 Bills, 
some that were mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech and others that-were not. In 
addition to all these for which he left no 
time, there was a Bill called the Educa- 
tion Bill. [A laugh.| How were they 
to get these Bills through the House and 
rise by August 12th? What was going 
to be done? Who was responsible for 
the position of business? It could not 
be suggested that there had been any- 
thing approaching to obstruction. If 
the Government had meant business—if 
they had meant to give subsidies to land- 
lords and to uproot the education system 
of the country—they ought to have sum- 
moned Parliament earlier. In this Par- 
liament we were to have had_ short 
sessions and long recesses ; but it would 
appear that it was going to be the re- 
verse. If the Diseases (Animals) Bill 
was passed it would not alter the law ; 
all it would do was to make an Ad- 
ministrative Order permanent, and the 
only reason for passing the Bill was the 
fear that a Liberal Government would 
not adhere to the policy of the present 
Government. Time had been wasted by 
such incidents as that of Thursday 
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night, when the right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Education Bill resisted 
an Amendment, and the Leader of the 
House soon afterwards threw him over. 
Then, on Friday, the Leader of the 
House put down a Motion for the suspen- 
sion of the 12 o’clock Rule ; but when 
the time came he said that, on account 
of certain facts which had come to his 
knowledge, he would not put the House 
to the trouble of dividing. [Ministerial 
cheers.| No doubt the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was well advised, but the Amend- 
ment showed that the fullest care was 
not taken beforehand to ascertain what 
the opinion of the House really was. 
It could not be contemplated that the 
Government would abandon any of their 
Measures, because, speaking at Birming- 
ham on May Ist, the Colonial Secretary 
said :— 


“The late Government were in the position of 
an unskilful conjuror who tries to keep a dozen 
plates up in the air at the same time, but finds 
they all come down upon him ina mass. As I 
have said, we will not follow an evil example; 
we will not ask Parliament to do what we know 
Parliament cannot do. To each Session its 
appointed work will be set aside.” 


[Opposition laughter and cheers.| In 
ordinary circumstances he should expect 
to hear that certain Bills were not to be 
proceeded with, but in the face of that 
declaration from the Colonial Secretary, 
who occupied such a unique position, he 
refused to contemplate the possibility of 
the Leader of the House throwing him 
over. [Alaugh.| They wanted to know 
what were the intentions of the Govern- 
ment with regard to Public Business, and 
he felt sure the Leader of the House 
would avail himself of the opportunity 
afforded by the Motion for making a 
statement on that subject. [Opposition 
cheers. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) said he thought they ought 
to have a reply from the Government. 
He supported the Motion because an un- 
answerable case had been made out for 
an explanation at least. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : I can assure the hon. Gentle- 
man who moved the adjournment of the 
House that I did not abstain from rising 
because I desire to keep silence. But I 
thought it probable the Leader of the 
Opposition would desire to make some 
observations, and that it would be 
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convenient that I should be in a position 
to reply tothem, which I shall not be in 
as the matter now stands. I must there- 
fore confine myself to what has been said 
by the mover of the Motion. He has 
gone through an elaborate citation, some 
part of which seemed not unreasonable 
and some part of which seemed to me 
very unreasonable, with regard to the 
time that ought to be taken by certain 
Bills. I do not think it would be desir- 
able that I should follow the hon. Gen- 
tleman step by step aid discuss whether 
such time ought to be taken with the 
Rating Bill, the Irish Land Bill, the 
Budget Bill, the Scotch and Irish 
Equivalent Grant Bills, the Uganda 
Railway Bill, and so forth, but I do 
entirely recognise that it is not very 
reasonable to expect that by the 14th of 
August we should get the Bills men- 
tioned, and also get through the remain- 
ing stages of the Education Bill. The 
hon. Gentleman thereupon says, ‘‘ How 
very foolish to get business into such an 
impasse,’’ and he proceeded to give 
various reasons why this result had 
occurred, among which reasons I did not 
notice either the eloquence of himself or 
his friends, though, personally, I should 
have thought he had a right to claim no 
insignificant share in the production of 
the result which he so eloquently de- 
plores. [Laughter and cheers.| He 
dares me to say there has been obstruc- 
tion. It is not my business on the 
present occasion to discuss whether there 
has been obstruction or not. But there 
has been very full Debate—{/aughter|— 
and when there is very full Debate in a 
very eloquent Parliament the result is 
that the business does not march with 
the rapidity which every Government in 
turn desires, and which many Govern- 
ments preceding ours have been fortunate 
enough to obtain. However, I am not 
going to discuss the shortcomings of the 
hon. Gentleman. I am not going to say 
whether in my judgment he has exceeded 
or fallen short of his duty as a Member 
of Parliament. But I may in self 
defence say that the principal accusa- 
tions he has levelled against me appear 
to be very shadowy and to be entirely 
destitute of any reasonable foundation. 
The hon. Member says, ‘‘ All would 
have been different if you had not 
allowed the Cattle Diseases Bill to go 
forward,’’ 
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Mr. DALZIEL: That was only an 
instance. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The Cattle Diseases Bill has 
taken two days, so far as I know, of 
Parliamentary time, and the loss of two 
days, though very deplorable, does not 
as a rule produce a _ Parliamentary 
impasse. Then he has told me what has 
no doubt turned out to be the fact, that 
the programme of business is too large. 
But the peculiarity of the House of 
Commons is that the better it is the less 
fitted it appears to be to get through its 
work. And the admirable eloquence 
which this Opposition has shown has no 
doubt enriched Hansard with many 
masterpieces and has given us a very 
minute knowledge of a _ very large 
number of Bills, but certainly it has not 
helped to pass Bills into law. Then, 
says the hon. Gentleman— 


Business 


‘Tn addition to the crime of having spent two 
days over the Cattle Diseases Bill, the Leader of 
the House comes down on a Friday with an 
announcement that he was going to suspend the 
12 o'clock rule, and when the time for suspending 
the 12 o’clock rule came he says he is not going 
to suspend it.” 


That may have been a very foolish pro- 


ceeding, or it may have been a very wise 
proceeding, it may have been justified or 
it may not, but how it is spending Par- 
liamentary time, how it is contributing 
to the present position of business, I 
confess I wholly fail to see, and the hon. 
Gentleman with all his ingenuity wholly 
failed to explain. ([Cheers.| But he 
says— 


“That is not all. We have been discussing 
the Education Bill for one night in Committee ; 
and what does the Leader of the House do? He 
came down and accepted an Amendment which 
had been supported from both sides of the 
House.” 


Again, it might or might not have been 
wise for the Leader of the House to 
have accepted an Amendment that was 
so supported, but it is the first time I 
have ever yet heard from the Opposition 
that it was a crime in the managers of 
a Government Bill to accept Amend- 
ments pressed upon them from the 
Opposition side of the House—{cheers]— 
or that such a course was likely to con- 
duce to the delay of public business. 
May I remind the House that when the 
Rating Bill was under discussion we 
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were told every two hours that if the 
Government would only accept Amend- 
ments, and show some disposition by 
accepting Amendments to conciliate the 
Opposition, then we might have got the 
Bill without difficulty. Nobody was 
more forward in making that accusation 
than the hon. Gentleman himself. §) 
it appears, unfortunate people that we 
are, that we can never do right. We 
are wrong when we accept Amendments ; 
we are wrong when we refuse them. I 
do not know whether it is the destiny of 
the hon. Member as time rolls on to be 
placed in the responsible position which 
I now hold. [Zaughter.| I am sure we 
shall all be very glad if it isso. But if 
he is placed in that position I hope he 
will meet with some more candid 
criticism than he has meted out to me 
this evening. [Cheers.| What the hon. 
Gentleman has said about the general 
course of business is to a large extent 
true. It is no doubt impossible before 
the 15th of August, so far as we can see, 
to pass the stages of the Education Bill, 
and the other Bills which I think it is 
desirable to pass. In these circum- 
stances we shall take the Education Bill 
at a later stage of this Session. [An 
oN. Memper: ‘‘ This Session !’’] Of 
the present Session. I did not say of 
the present year, nor do I contemplate 
that in all probability it will be in the 
course of the present year that the 
remainder of the Bill will be discussed. 
But we shall adopt and improve upon 
models which have been set us by our 
predecessors, and we shall, I hope, find 
ample time after the present part of the 
Session terminates for discussing what 
remains to be discussed of the Education 
Bill on which we are now engaged. I 
hope I have now treated the House with 
openness and candour. [ Cheers. | 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
asked what Bills the Government pro- 
posed to take before the 15th of 
August. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: An absolute statement upon 
that point I cannot make, and J think 
it early in the Session to be asked to 
make such a statement. A large num- 
ber of the Bills mentioned by the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy are, of course, of 
a non-controversial character, and if 
they are not they have no hope or 
expectation of becoming law during the 
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course either of this part of the Session 
or of the later part of the Session. But 
I do hope to be able to pass into law the 
Finance Bill, of course, the Light Rail- 
ways Bill, the Cattle Diseases Bill, and 
the English Rating Bill. I think we 
ought to pass the Scotch and _ Irish 
Rating Bill, and I have every hope of 
being able to do that. The Uganda 
Bill ought to pass, and I believe if the 
House sets itself to the task there might 
also be time to either wholly pass or 
very nearly pass the Irish Land Bill. 
There is a Departmental Bill, the Loans 
Bill, which ought to pass. I do not 
think the House would ask me at this 
period of the Session to make a more 
detailed statement. [ Cheers. | 

Sin WILLIAM HARCOURT : The 
right hon. Gentleman expressed sur- 
prise that I had not risen before. The 
real fact is that I think it would have 
been more convenient if this discussion 
had taken place to-morrow—which was 
what I always contemplated —as was 
done in 1886. At the request of the 
Government of that day, the Motion for 
adjournment was postponed until an 
account of what had taken place—which 
could give us some information of the 
intentions of the Government—was made 
public, and so we were enabled to 
discuss these intentions. Therefore I 
did not feel, until I had heard some- 
thing from the right hon. Gentleman, 
that I had any such information as 
would entitle me to enter upon this dis- 
cussion at all. As regards the details of 
the business of the Session, I do not 
propose to enter on that subject now ; 
we shall know more about that later on. 
But the right hon. Gentleman made a 
remarkable statement, and one which, I 
think, is true from his point of view. 
He said, ‘‘The better the House of 
Commons is the less capable it is of 
doing business.’’ I am quite certain 
that from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
point of view a better House of Commons 
than the present never existed. [Laugh- 
ter.] We, a House of Commons where 
the Government, and especially a Tory 
Government, has a majority of 150, 
must be the best House of Commons in 
the best possible of Parliaments. There- 
fore, he has laid down a proposition, the 
truth of which he has done a great deal 
to establish, that the best possible House 
of Commons is the worst possible for 
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transacting business. [Zaughter.] That 
is unquestionably apparent from the 
situation in which we are placed. The 
only point on which I can observe is the 
indication—for it was an _ indication 
rather than a clear statement—of what 
is going to become of the Measure called 
the Education Bill. [Zaughter.] One 
of the remarkable points in the transac- 
tion of business is, I think, that when 
Her Majesty’s Government undertook 
in dealing with the Education Bill to 
depart entirely from the lines which were 
laid down in the Queen’s Speech in 
regard to the character of that Measure. 
When that decision was taken none of 
us knew. It certainly was not taken 
when the Queen’s Speech was delivered, 
or it was never so described. But by 
some extraordinary internal commotion 
I suppose the character of that Bill was 
changed, as the geological formations of 
the earth are changed by some eruption 
within the globe itself, and the whole of 
the stratification was entirely altered by 
what is called, I believe, by the 
geologists a ‘‘ fault ’’—I/aughter |—and 
a Bill which was to be a small Bill 


for aiding Voluntary Schools became a 


Measure for revolutionising the system 
of education throughout the country. 
That, and that alone, is the cause of the 
present state of public business. If you 
are to havea revolutionary Bill the sooner 
you begin the revolution the better, and 
the more likely you are to bring it to an 
early conclusion. But this revolutionary 
Bill has been postponed and postponed 
until we are just at the commencement 
of the discussion of the detail of it in 
the middle of June. That is the real 
cause of the confusion of public business. 
This is unquestionably the great Measure 
of the Session, because, although you 
may talk about the Rating Bill, the 
Light Railways Bill, or any other Bill, 
the Education Bill is the piéce de résis- 
tance of the Government, and here we 
are just beginning its discussion in the 
middle of June. What are the Govern- 
ment going to do with that Bill? All 
that we are told is that they are going 
on with it for a fortnight, and then they 
are going to suspend it. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I did not say that. I said 
break off. I said we were going to 
resume it in the course of the present 
Session. [Cries of ‘‘ Next year.’’] 
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Sir W. HARCOURT : I am coming 
to that. I am only at the breaking-off 
stage. [Laughter.| What a remark- 
able course to take! I think I am right 
in saying that I never remember a Bill 
of this magnitude being broken off at 
the end of June in order to introduce 
into the middle of the business of the 
House a number of minor and secondary 
Measures, and then at some unnamed 
date being resumed. All that we are 
told is that itis not to be resumed in the 
present year. That is the reason why I 
desired, in order to make this discussion 
of any real value, that it should not 
have been taken to-day, but to-morrow 
—(‘‘Hear, hear!’’ and laughter|— 
when we have been really 
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qualified to discuss it to any effect. 
Unfortunately, in the situation in which 
we stand—— 
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be proceeded with for a fortnight. How 
many clauses does he suppose he wil] 
have got at the end of the fortnight? 
Why, we all know very well that the 
pith and substance of the Bill depend 
upon the third and fourth clauses, upon 
the powers to be given to the education 
authority which is constituted in the 
first clause. Can there be anything 
more ridiculous as regards the House of 
Commons and the country than that you 
should pass the first clause and then 
leave the country until next year with- 
out knowing what are the pewers which 
are to be given to the education 
authority. [Cheers.| It seems to me 
that a course more destructive’ of the 
progress of public business it is impossi- 
ble to conceive. | ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] I 
should have thought that, having made 
up their minds to introduce a Bill of this 


Mr. DALZIEL: Perhaps the right | character, they would have thought it 


hon. Gentleman will aliow me to make 
a personal explanation. 
laughter.| I am entitled to make a 
personal explanation. [‘‘Oh!”’ 
laughter.| This meeting to-day was ot 
a confidential nature. I do not think 
we ought to rely in the House of 
Commons on mere rumours of what took 


place at the confidential meeting. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: Certainly 
not. I have never known meetings of 
this kind confidential in the sense that 
there was not an authorised statement 
made of what had taken place. [ J/inis- 
terial cheers.| I feel certain that the 
right hon. Gentleman has too much 
respect for the House of Commons 
and the country not to take the 
course which has always been taken 
[The First Lorp of the Treasury : 
‘* Hear, hear !’’ |— not to give details of 
the discussion, but to give to the public 
the substance of what has happened. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] That is the course 
which in my Parliamentary recollection 
has always been pursued. That was the 
course pursued in 1886, when, on the 
appeal of Mr. Gladstone, the discussion 
was postponed until next day. We are 
consequently placed in this difficulty— 
that we have not had from the Govern- 
ment that statement, which we shall, I 
suppose, have to-morrow, as to the con- 
clusions at which the Government have 
arrived in respect to the business of the 
House ; but I gather from the indica- 
tions made that the Education Bill is to 


[ Ministerial | 


and | 





their first duty to proceed with that Bill 
and let the’House and the country know 
what the decision of Parliament was on 
that Measure. I cannot conceive a 
more extraordinary state of things. It 
is a Bill which everybody knows moves 
the opinion of the country, the sentiment 
of the country, in one direction or 
another. There could be nothing more 
destructive to the peace of education 
throughout the country. . [ Cheers. | Con- 
ceive the situation of the schoolmaster. 
What is his position? He is absolutely 
without knowledge as to what is to be 
the ultimate authority to which he has 
to look, what are the powers of that 
authority, and what is to be the situa- 
tion of the educational system through- 
out the country. I cannot conceive a 
course of conduct more destructive and 
more injurious to education. If the 
Government are going to throw before 
the country this extraordinary torso of a 
Bill—{Cheers and laughter|—and then 
to put on its head and arms and legs 
later on, I cannot conceive a course more 
injurious in the present to the conduct 
of public business, and more injurious to 
the success of their own Measures, and 
more mischievous to the cause of educa- 
tion. That is all I feel myself in a 
position to say with reference to the 
revelations—I must say the rather indis- 
tinct and imperfect revelations—as to 
the future state of the Bill. [Zaughter.] 
It is possible to entertain a rather 
despondent view, but, of course, the 
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Government are the judges of what is 
best for their own success and their own 
reputation ; but anything more likely to 
destroy their Bill, and I should say not 
finally to improve their reputation, than 
the course the right hon. Gentleman has 
indicated to-day, I find it very difficult 
toconceive. [Cheers. | 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
mHE COLONIES (Mr. J. CuamBer.ain, 
Birmingham, W.) who was received with 
Ministerial cheers: I do not suppose 
that it would be proper for me to inter- 
fere in any way in the discussion which 
has taken place between the right hon. 
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when we occupied a different position. 
[Laughter.| I make no accusation against 
any side, but the House and the country 
have to recognise that so many Members 
are not only desirous of speaking, but 
capable of speaking, that if they all 
indulge this desire at any length, it will 
not only be impossible to get through a 
large amount of work, but any work at 
all. [“ Hear, hear!” and an IrisH 
Memper, *“‘ Home Rule,” and laughter.] 
Of course, under our present system. 
[Opposition cheers and laughter.| There 
are conceivable changes which, no doubt, 
under another system, would facilitate 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition | the progress of business; but very natur- 
and the hon. Gentleman who has en-|ally now, finding ourselves in a position 
deavoured to occupy his place on the|which is in no way different from 
present occasion. [ZLaughter.] But|the position of our predecessors in 
if I may venture to say so respect-| 1893-4, we have looked to them to set 
fully, I confess I am more inclined|us an example which we might follow. 
to agree with the Leader of the| What happened then? The Govern- 





Opposition than with the hon. Member. | ment brought in Bills which the House 
Probably it would have been more con-| will admit were of greater importance 
venient for all parties that the House|and of larger character than even the 
should have waited until it had more in-| Bills of the present Session, for they 


formation, but at the same time the 
statement of my right hon. Friend has 
placed the House in the position of 


knowing what are the intentions of the 
Government. It is impossible for the 
Government at this stage of the Session 
under existing circumstances to state 
definite dates and details. That must 
depend upon the progress that we 
may yet make when we enter upon the 
serious discussion of the Bills before the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman made 
some humorous remarks, catching up 
up what was said by my right hon. 
Friend, to the effect that the better the 
Jlouse the worse it was for the discharge 
ofits business. I quite agree that we are 
bound toconsider that this is oneof the best 
Houses that ever sat, and I suppose what 
my right hon. Friend meant was, as was 
evident from the context, that the better 
equipped any House was for what I may 
call oratorical display, the worse it was 
for getting through business. [ Laughter.] 
That is really the statement of a truism, 
and it is not true of this Government 
only, but also of their predecessors. It 
is not for the first time that we 
are engaged in this discussion. Really, 
when I listened to the speeches made, I 
could imagine that I was hearing the 
faint echo of speeches that I myself and 
others have made in previous Sessions 





had at the same time upon the Paper 
the Home Rule Bill to alter the whole 
constitution of the United Kingdom, 
the Parish Councils Bill, and _ the 
Employers’ Liability Bill—all Bills 
exciting immense interest throughout 
the country. The Government found 
themselves in the position we are in 
to-day, and it was necessary for them 
to discover some means of facilitating 
business. The means they found was 
gagging by compartments. [Ministerial 
cheers.| It would have been perfectly 
within our power to adopt a similar 
course [‘ Hear, hear!” and an HON. 
Member: “The Rating Bill.”| Surely, 
that is an irrelevant interruption. 
[Cheers.| The Rating Bill is not 
gagged by compartments. [Cries of 
“ Clauses.”| That is a totally different 
thing. [“ Hear, hear!”] Closure and 
gagging by compartments are very 
different and totally distinct methods, 
and nobody who knows anything of the 
procedure of this House would attempt 
to confuse them. [ Hear, hear!”] But, 
for reasons which we gave for opposing 
the proposal of the late Government, 
we have not found it consistent with the 
principles we entertain or with the real 
promotion of public business that we 
should follow that course. [Cheers.| We 
then had to seek an alternative, and 
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that we have also found, because they 
gave us a double example. They not 
merely got rid of one Bill by Closure by 
compartments, but they dealt with the 
two other enormous Bills by a proposal 
similar to that which is now before the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman 
talks about the extraordinary position in 
which the Education Bill will be left 
after some fortnight or three weeks’ 
discussion, or whatever time the House 
may now have to give to it, and before 
it is taken up again at the continuation 
of the Session. He says he thinks the posi- 
tion is due to the revolutionary character 
of the Bill, and that since the Queen’s 
Speech, in which the Bill was described, 
there must have been an _ internal 
eruption which has entirely altered its 
character. I always thought that one 
of the signs of an internal eruption was 
that there was an external display. 
[Laughter.| Certainly in the present 
instance nothing of the kind has become 
apparent ; but I deny altogether that 
this is a revolutionary Bill. I know 
it is a stock phrase with every opposi- 
tion; all Bills are revolutionary, and 
in that sense I am prepared to admit 
this is. [Jronical cheers.| But, after all, 
by comparison we cannot for a moment 
hold it to be as revolutionary, as impor- 
tant, as the original Bill, and as the 
original Bill was carried in less time than 
we had to give to this Bill, after all it 
was not so unnatural that we should 
suppose this Bill might have passed with 
less opposition than it appears likely to 
meet with. I admit for myself that I 
do not anticipate the extent of the 
opposition which has been directed | 
against this Bill. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The| 
position of the Bill in the country is 
shown, in my opinion, by the division 
on the Second Reading. [‘Oh, oh,” 
laughter and cheers.| Is this House of 
Commons representative of the country ? 
[“No, no,” and laughter.] What an 
excellent admission from the followers of 
Mr. Gladstone, who again and again has | 
told us that there is only one ex-| 
pression of the will of the constituencies 
and that is by their authorised repre- 
sentatives in this House. [Cheers.| Is 
it possible that those who followed him 
a few years ago have forgotten all his 
speeches? I say that a majority of 267 
is a majority absolutely unprecedented 
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events, it is a sufficient indication of the 
feeling of the country towards this Bill, 
and I think it was unreasonable to 
anticipate, in view of the opinion of the 
country thus expressed, that there should 
be an opposition directed against this 
Bill which threatens to be—I do not say 
it will be—more prolonged and more 
pertinacious than the opposition to any 
Bill before the House of Commons, 
[Cheers.| I confess that I was astonished 
at the character of this opposition. In 
my opinion even now hon. Members have 
been employed in reading into the Bill 
the opinion which they had formed of it 
before they saw it. Before it was pro. 
duced or printed we had the same 
declarations of undying hostility to the 
principles which it was supposed to con- 
tain, and when the Bill is produced and 
those principles are not to be found there 
we find the same opposition declared 
against it as had been declared in the 
earlier stages of the proceedings. The 
right hon. Gentleman goes on to say that 
it would be most dangerous for education 
and for public business that a Bill of this 
magnitude should remain incomplete for 
a considerable period. But what hap- 
pened with regard to the Parish Councils 
Bill? The Debate on that Bill was 
broken off early in August, 1892. 

*Sir H. FOWLER (Wolverhampton, 
E.): It was not read a Second time until 
November. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The right 
hon. Gentleman’s memory, no doubt, is 
correct ; but the Bill was before the 
House, and then it was suspended until 
the Autumn Session. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : It was called 
a non-contentious Bill. | Opposition 
cheers. | 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The 
right hon. Gentleman says it was called 
a non-contentious Bill. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The Opposi- 
tion declared that it was anon-contentious 
Bill. [Cheers.] 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I do not 
know to whom the right hon. Gentleman 
refers as representing the Opposition in 
making a statement of that kind. What 
was done? The Bill was allowed to 


pass its Second Reading because the 
principle was absolutely non-contentious. 


[Opposition cheers.| Of course it was 
non-contentious, seeing that the Opposi- 
tion previously in power had promised 4 
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similar Bill. [‘ No, no,” and cheers.] 
Ionly quote this to prove that it was so. 
We did hold that the Bill was most con- 
tentious in its details, and many portions 
of the Bill, as the right hon. Gentleman 
knows, required and received very care- 
ful and minute discussion. For my part 
I might as well say that the Education 
Bill was not contentious, because the 
right hon. Gentleman who moved the 


rejection of it on the Second Reading | 


himself declared his assent to what after 
all is one of the most important 
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at a private and confidential meeting 
that afternoon. No doubt the Govern- 
ment were following previous precedents, 
but he asked whether the Governments 
of either Party ought not to place the 
House in possession of the state of 
Public Business? But the proceedings 
of the Unionist Party that afternoon 
were really an open secret now. The 
Secretary for the Colonies had rightly 
|gone to the Education Bill as lying at 
| the root of the present position of affairs. 





principles in the Bill—-namely, the grant , He reminded the right hon. Gentleman 
of additional assistance to Voluntary | that though the Second Reading was 
Schools to which he gives his approval. I | carried by a large majority, every speaker 
admit that the Bill contains other prin-|on the Conservative side who took part 
ciples besides that —[ Opposition cheers|— | in the Debate spoke as much in criticism 
and the right hon. Gentleman was per-|of the details of the Bill as hon. Mem- 
fectly consistent in opposing the Second | bers on the Opposition side. | cian. 
Reading. But it is perfectly ridiculous to; This Motion could not be discussed 
charge us with having said that the| without some regard to the general 
Parish Councils Bill was not a con-| position year after year of the Business 


tentious Bill because we admitted its | 
principle. 
way that the Employers’ Liability Bill 
was not a contentious Bill ? 

Mr. H. H. ASQUITH 
You said so. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Only in 
the same sense. But from the introduc- 


tion of the Bill it was most strenuously | 


opposed from beginning to end, and we 


gave it the best opposition in our power. | 


That Bill, involving as it did large 
interests, was allowed to be suspended 
during the interim recess, and it was not 
finally disposed of until late in March. 
(Cheers. } 


which is not unusual and not unpre- 
cedented. 


Is it contended in the same | 


(Fife, E.) :| 


I have shown to the House! 
that we have had to choose in a situation | 


We have endeavoured to} 


Was it not a notorious 
fact that they were trying to conduct 
the Business of the House under con- 
ditions which were not applicable to the 
modern situation? [Cheers.] The coun- 
try did not understand the House meet- 


\of the House. 


ing so late in the year, and expecting to 
get through its Business, increased as it 
was, in a Session of five months. He 
| blamed the Government for calling Par- 


liament together so late in February, 
and in his view the present state of 
| Public Business was largely owing to 
this fact. It was an open secret that 
/means were discussed that afternoon as 
to meeting this difficulty in the future. 
The fighting efforts of the Government 
were to be limited by the extent of the 
Opposition. If in the course of the 


consider the precedents that have been | next two months it was found that the 
set us ; and, finding two set us by the| Education Bill had not made consider- 
late Government, we have rejected one| able progress, then a future step in the 


as being fatal to the dignity and 
authority of Parliament, and we have 
accepted the other as the only alternative 
in the circumstances. [Cheers.] 

*Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean) thought it was doubtful whether 
the independent Members of the House 
would concur with the two last speakers 
in thinking that it would have been 
better to postpone this Debate. They 
appeared to think that his hon. Friend 
Was wrong in raising the question, because 
next day they would see in the news- 
papers an account of what had passed 


| present Session, after August 12, was to 
|be taken. But there was not a word in 
| the speech of the Leader of the House 
‘a to the portion of the year in which 
| the remainder of the Session was to be 
| held. 

| Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I made it quite plain. 

*Sir C. DILKE understood it would 
be early next year. Could there be any- 
thing more inconvenient than the sus- 
pension of this Bill from August to 
January? The House would then be 
driven into a corner with the financial 
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business of the year. The Supplemen- 
tary Estimates of the present year would 
have to be discussed, and there would be 
important Debates on the first Votes for 
the Army and the Navy. This thing had 
never been done before. What was done 
before was to go on with the Parish 
Councils part of the Local Government 
Bill in November, and even then 
there was enormous inconvenience. The 
Session which was expected to ter- 
minate before Christmas was prolonged 
right through January and February, 
and even then the Bill was only got 
through by means of a compromise 
behind the Speaker’s Chair. The present 
situation was even worse, because the 
Education Bill was, he feared, even more 
difficult and controversial than was the 
Parish Councils Bill. And would it not 
be a miserable thing if such a Bill as the 
Truck Bill, after it had been carefully 
considered by a Standing Committee, 
and after the promises made in regard 
to it, should be abandoned, not because 
of any real impossibility of carrying it, 
but because the Government, instead of 
sitting on, or instead of meeting in 
October, desired to postpone the next 
meeting of Parliament till January, when 


there would be barely time for a single 


Bill. There were two Army Bills before 
the House as to which the Government 
had declared that it was absolutely 
necessary they should be passed by the 
House this year, and they had allotted 
no time for their consideration. The 
whole mode of the conduct of business in 
the House was unfitted to the necessities 
of the time, and until the House made 
up its mind to drastic measures, exhibi- 
tions of this kind would be repeated year 
by year. 

Mr. DILLON thought it manifest 
with the present condition of the Order 
Paper that the Education Bill could 
never be got through by the end of next 
week. It would be a more practical 
policy to suspend the work on the Edu- 
cation Bill at the end of the present 
week, so that the Government might 
really have time to pass the Bills which 
they hoped to pass before August 14. 
Speaking on behalf of the Catholics of 
England, he deeply regretted the position 
in which the Education Bill was now 
placed. All that the Voluntary Schools 
asked for could easily have been compre- 
hended within four or five simple clauses, 
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but owing to the lofty ambition of the 
Government to draft a Measure of an 
enormous and far-reaching character, 
the unfortunate Voluntary Schools were 
to be put off till next January without 
any relief whatever, and they knew 
perfectly well the character of the move- 
ment which would be got up against the 
Education Bill during the autumn. He 
did not know whether the Government 
would find it possible to provide any 
method by which some new clauses could 
be passed giving the needed relief to the 
Voluntary Schools. With regard to the 
Irish Land Bill, he thought that a fair 
and reasonable discussion, extending over 
three or four days in Committee, or 
possibly even less, if they found they 
could get no more time, would be suffi- 
cient for the purposes of the Irish 
Members, but he strongly desired that 
the discussion should take place during 
the hours when the proceedings could be 
reported in the public Press. 

Mr. D. H. COGHILL (Stoke-on- 
Trent) wished the Government would 
not go for their precedents to the late 
Government, because, for his own part, 
he had condemned the conduct of the 
late Government in the most sweeping 
manner before the electors—[/aughter|— 
and he could not go back on the 
language he then used. It was a most 
intolerable thing that the Education Bill, 
the leading Measure of the Session, 
should be suspended over their heads for 
the rest of the year. In his opinion they 
ought to go on with it until it was 
finished, even if they had to sit till 
Christmas—[ Opposition cheers|—and he 
protested against other Bills, such as the 
Land Bill, being thrown in the way of 
the Education Bill. 

*Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, 
W.) hoped that no question of amour 
propre would induce the Government to 
pursue the course of suspending the 
Education Bill till January nett, 
leaving, in the meantime, those institu- 
tions which stood in need of aid totally 
unaided. Why should the House go 
on discussing Clause 1% He denied 
that the country had asked for or wanted 
the system of local government laid down 
in Clause 1. The St. James’s Gazette, 
a faithful Unionist organ, referring t 
the statement of the Vice President of 
the Council that the decentralisation 
clause was the most important clause 
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the Bill, pointed out that that clause 
was not in the Queen’s Speech, was not 
before the country last July, was not in a 
single election address, and was nota dis- 
tinctively Conservative idea at all. Why 
could not the Government drop that part 
of the Bill, and by a short Bill proceed 
to obtain from Parliament additional aid 
for the poor Voluntary and Board 
Schools ? Lord Salisbury, in October of 
last year, had said that the Voluntary 
Schools stood in great need, and that 
what was to be done must needs be 
done quickly. Yet the present plan of 
the Government was to defer aid till 
next year, and to leave the poorer schools 
to starve in the interval. It was impos- 
sible to discuss Clause ] properly unless 
the policy of the Government in regard 
to Clause 3 were known. It would be 
discussing the areas of the authorities 
without knowing what their powers 
were to be. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) 
asked whether the hon. Member was in 
order in discussing in detail the provi- 
sions of the Bill. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is going somewhat beyond what is per- 
missible on this question. 

*Mr. YOX ALL, resuming, said that he 
wished to give the aid to the Voluntary 
Schools without the long delay which 
was foreshadowed. The House had been 
told that, owing to the state of public 
business, it would be necessary to defer 
the scheme of teachers’ superannuation 
until after the passing of this Education 
Bill. In what position, then, would 
the Superannuation Measure stand. 
There were two ways of aiding the 
poor schools—the first was to give 
larger grants, and the second was to 
enable the aged and outworn teachers to 
look to a pittance which would at least 
save them from going to the workhouse. 

*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) said that he should be sorry 
to think that the only speeches from the 
Ministerial Benches should be entirely 
condemnatory of the course of the Gov- 
ernment. [Cheers.] But he was ex- 
pressing the general feeling on the 
Ministerial side of the House when he 
said that he thought this Debate was 
entirely uncalled for. [Cheers.] Several 
hon. Members had expressed the opinion 
that it was very unfortunate to postpone 
ithe consideration of the clauses of the 
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Education Bill, and that the country 
should have an opportunity of pro- 
nouncing on the various complicated 
points raised in the Bill. He himself 
thought it was very desirable indeed that 
the country during the Recess should 
have time to consider the Bill. [Loud 
Opposition cheers.| If that was the 
view of hon. Members on the other 
side of the House, why did _ they 
object to the Commission proposed by 
the Government. It must be clear 
that it was impossible to pass the 
Measure in the remaining part of this 
Session ; it must be completed either in 
an autumn Session or in a Session at the 
beginning of next year. The Leader of 
the Opposition said that the effect of 
giving the country time to consider the 
Measure would be to destroy the Bill 
entirely. If that were so, the right hon. 
Gentleman was hardly the person who 
would complain. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
But if the Measure was good in itself the 
effect of consideration by the country 
would strengthen the Bill. He would 
not deny that there were some parts of 
the Bill which he thought might be 
amended without interfering with car- 
dinal principles. As the hon. Member 
for East Mayo said, the point for which 
the country was prepared was that addi- 
tional aid should be given to the Volun- 
tary Schools. 

Mr. DILLON : What I was anxious 
for was immediate relief to the Voluntary 
Schools, and for the postponement of 
larger questions. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK said that it was 
only a question of a few months, and it 
was much more important that the coun- 
try should consider what it was doing. 
[Opposition cheers. | The questions raised 
were very various and far-reaching, and 
they went to the root of our educational 
system. [Renewed Opposition cheers. 
He wished that great Measures coul 
generally be laid on the Table of the House 
for a year, so that the country might 
have time to consider them. But if he 
made any suggestion to the Government, 
it would be that the House should not 
devote too much time at the present 
moment to the Education Bill—{ Opposi- 
tion cheers|—but that it should rather 
go on with the other Measures, leaving 
the Education Bill till the reassembling 
of Parliament. For his own part he 
believed that the delay would result in 
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the Bill, when it became law, being in a|the Parish Councils and the Employery’ 
better and more useful form than if the | Liability Bills from the summer till the 
discussion had been proceeded with at/autumn Session of 1893. I cannot 
once, de die in diem. (Cheers. | imagine a comparison which is less rele. 

Mr. ASQUITH: This discussion will| vant or which tells more against the 
always be memorable for the admission | procedure of the Government to-day. 
which it has elicited from two of the} We had in 1893 a large number of 
leading Members of the Government in| Measures which we had introduced into 
this House—that the House of Commons, | the House of Commons, and which were 
the better equipped it becomes in know-|of a contentious character. We de 
ledge and oratorical power, shows itself, | liberately sacrificed the whole of those 
under its existing constitution, the less | Measures excepting two, the principle of 
fitted for the transaction of public busi-| which was universally conceded and 
ness. [Cieers.] That is an acknowledg- | which were described in Debate as being 
ment which will not be forgotten. When | non-contentious in principle. The whole 
we come to a comparison such as the | field of controversy with respect to those 
Secretary for the Colonies has en-| Bills was limited to detail. I admit that 
deavoured to institute between the| when we came practically to carry out 
present procedure of the Government|our intentions we found that you dis. 
and that of the late Government of | cussed at as great a length and with as 
1893-94, I must, before examining it, | large a consumption of oratory the details 
make this preliminary observation — | of the Bills as their principles. In the 
That, at any rate, the first great legisla-| Parish Councils Bill not less than 32 days 
tive Measure which we introduced into| were spent in Committee before we 
the House was one which had the object | arrived at a compromise, and seven days 
of relieving the House of a great part| were spent over the single clause pro- 
of this congestion of business from which | viding for the popular election of the 
it at present suffers. [Opposition cheers | Boards of Guardians. What comparison 
and Ministerial laughter.| Instead of | is there between that Measure and this 
wasting time over fantastic schemes for | Bill? This Bill is the central and con- 
the devolution by the Education Depart- | tentious Measure of the Session. [Cheers.| 
ment to other bodies of duties which it| It was opposed on the Second Reading, 
is perfectly capable of performing, it is|as the Government know, as strongly 
much more essential to find a proper|and as strenuously as any Bill in any 
system for the devolution of the business | recent Parliament. The state of the 
of this House. [Cheers.| The Secretary | Notice Papers at this moment shows that 
for the Colonies said that the late Gov-| when we come to discuss its details there 
ernment adopted two expedients to re-|is hardly a single point upon which 
lieve themselves from such difficulties as | either the supporters of the Government 
that of the present Government. Theor the Opposition agree with the Bill as 
first was to “gag” the Home Rule Bill | it stands. [Cheers.| There is absolutely 
by compartments. We take note of the | no precedent in the history of Parliament 
holy horror of the right hon. Gentleman | for suspending discussion upon a Measure 
for any such procedure now. [Cheers.]| of this kind for a period of six months, 
I am not fond of gagging Bills by com-|and then inviting the House of Commons 
partments; but I do not know that it|to resume that discussion in the month 
is a much more barbarous or indefensible | of January. [Cheers.] I want to bring 
method of promoting public business |some of the positions taken up in regard 
than the suspension of the 12 o’clock|to the Bill to the test of reality. We 
Rule—[cheers|—and the keeping of the|were told that the Measure was intro 
House sitting until you have extorted | duced in order to relieve the intolerable 
from its physical weariness what you |strain upon the Voluntary Schools. Yet 
could not otherwise have obtained. ea the Voluntary Schools, it appears, are 
newed cheers | But the second plan which | to continue subject to the strain, which 
the late Government pursued, and for |is increasing day by day almust to the 
which the right hon. Gentleman has not | cracking point, for another nine months, 
expressed the same reprobation—indeed, | while Her Majesty’s Government are 
he claims it as the precedent for the | thrusting through the House of Commons 
present course—was the hanging up of/| measures like the Light Railways Bill 


Sir J. Lubbock. 
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and other political projects for which 
there is no public demand, or which at 
least do not arouse any great public 
interest. We have had a number of 
versions of the principal object of the 
Education Bill. We were told the other 
night that it was the decentralisation of 
the Education Department. To-night 
the Secretary for the Colonies tells us it 
is for the relief of the Voluntary Schools. 
I prefer to take that as the most autho- 
rised version. But if that be so, it must 
be obvious to all its supporters that the 
course proposed to be adopted by the Go- 
vernment if not one for defeating that 
object is one for indefinitely postponing 
the attainment. [Cheers.| But I am dis- 
posed to take a different view of the 
motives of the Government. I think the 
reason is to be found in the candid 
speech of my right hon. Friend, the 
Member for the London University. 
The truth is that the moment practical 
discussion of this Measure is approached 
it is found that its supporters are so 
wholly at sixes and sevens amongst them- 
selves—[cheers|—so entirely unable to 
conceal from the public view their 
fundamental differences, not only on 
matters of detail but on questions of 
principle, that it has been thought con- 
venient to hang up the Bill in a state of 
suspended animation for six months, on 
the calculation that in the meantime 
those domestic differences may be ad- 
justed; that, for instance, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury may come to agree 
with the Archbishop of York—{laughter 
—that the controversy between rate-ai 

and State-aid may be brought to a decent 
termination by a reasonable and practical 
compromise ; and we, in the House of 
Commons, after- wasting our time over 
the Second Reading of a Bill which is 
never intended to pass into law—after 
some further discussion of more of its 
preliminary details—after we have gone 
through an autumn campaign of agita- 
tion against the Bill, shall come here 
next year and find presented to us a new 
Measure furbished up for consideration 
and shall have to begin the discussion 
denovo. [Cheers.] I cannot imagine a 
course less conducive to unity of opinion 
or action in the Party opposite, or a 
scheme more detrimental to public 
business. When we come here in 
January what is to be the situation? 
We are not going to have Closure by 





compartments. I have already taken a 
note of that satisfactory announcement. 
[Hear, hear !] But the House of Com- 
mons, which cannot sacrifice its autumn 
holidays for the purpose of relieving 
the strain on Voluntary Schools—[{cheers] 
—will, I suppose, be allowed a decent 
interval after Christmas before it is 
required to undertake the arduous 
duties of legislation. [Zaughter.] We 
will assemble, then, in the second 
week in January. How much time will 
you then have for the discussion of your 
Education Bill? You must not leave 
out of view the financial interests of the 
country, and the financial year closes on 
March 31st. It is therefore obvious that 
you will not be able to give more, at the 
outside, than a month to the Bill. That 
is to suffice for the stages of Committee, 
Report and the the Third Reading in the 
Commons, and for the whole Bill in the 
calmer and serener atmosphere of the 
revising chamber elsewhere. [Laughter 
and cheers.| Was there, I ask, ever a 
more obviously transparent confession of, 
I will not say insincerity, but of want of 
zeal and want of unity in the prosecution 
of what has been described to us as the 
great and capital Measure of the Session ? 
I say there was never a step that more 
invited and required the censure of this 
House. [Cheers.] 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) asked whether, when the 
House met in January next, other Bills 
undisposed of, besides the Education 
Bill, would be taken up ? 

THE FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Any Bills not withdrawn when 
the House adjourns will be still before 
the House when it meets again. I hope 
the House will now proceed to a Divi- 
sion on this Motion. 

*Sirn JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle) said it was easy to see that 
the Government were in great difficulty 
in regard to the Education Bill. At the 
same time he thought the experience of 
past years showed that the position the 
Government was about to take up was 
the worst that they could assume. The 
effect of the proposed arrangement, by 
which ten days or a fortnight were to 
be devoted to the Education Bill before 
it was adjourned till next year, would 
inevitably be to prolong Debate on each 
Amendment, so that time would be lost 
instead of gained in the progress of the 
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Bill. He thought the best course the 
Government could adopt was to adjourn 
the consideration of the Education Bill 
at once, and devote the rest of the time 
at their disposal in this part of the Ses- 
sion to pushing through their other Bills. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bigh, W.) said that if the Education 
Bill were hung up till January, it would 
be practically impossible for the Govern- 
ment to get the Bill next year. Why 
then should not the Government with- 
draw the Bill immediately, and introduce 
it afresh next Session? The effect of 
the proposed action of the Government 
would be that, when the House met again 
in January, the number of Amendments 
on the Paper would be considerably in- 
creased. What had brought about the 
present state of things ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member | 


would not be in order in discussing the 
past history of the Session, or how 
the present state of things came about. 
He must confine himself to the present 
state of things. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS said the 
present state of Parliamentary Business 
was due to the fact that the Party oppo- 
site was divided against itself, and a 
house divided against itself could not 
stand. That morning a letter appeared 
in The Times from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Salford 
(Sir Henry Howarth) in which the pre- 
sent state of things was said to have 
been brought about by the action of the 
Colonial Secretary. The letter thus 
concluded :— 


“When, however, upon matters in which his 
early training and opinions are necessarily not 


those of the Tory Party, he insists upon forcing | 


his shibboleths upon us and making us his door- 


[Laughter.| He did not say that those 
words represented the views of the 


majority of the Party opposite. [‘‘ They | 


do not.’’?] But they represented the 
views of a large number of the Gentle- 
men who sat on the Opposition Benches. 
He would vote with his hon. Friend if 
he went to a Division. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
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they would, in the Recess, have an Op- 
portunity of ascertaining the opinion of 
the country. [Mr. Batrour: ‘‘T never 
said that.’’] That was urged by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Uni- 
baa of London. That advantage 
would be taken by Members on both 
sides of the House. What were the 
parts of the Bill upon which the opinion 
of the country had not been heard! 
Why, Clause 1 in the first place. At 
ithe last General Election it was said 
that assistance should be given to the 
| Voluntary Schools, and practically the 
question was decided in favour of hon, 
Gentlemen opposite ; but never at any 
time was there put before the country 
the idea of creating a new authority, 
which new authority should be in oppo- 
| sition to ——[Cries of ‘‘ Order !”’ 
*Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon, 
| Gentleman was out of order in pursuing 
that line of argument. 

| Mr. STUART said he would merely 
add that he regarded the proposals of the 
| Government for getting through the busi- 
jness of the House as a pure waste of 
‘time. To discuss Clause ] under pre- 
sent circumstances looked very like the 
end of the Education Bill. He could not 
help thinking that when they met in 
January they would find there was an 
/end of the Measure. If he were righton 
‘that point, they had better drop the Bill 
now. [Cries of ‘‘ Divide!” and 
‘* Order, order !’’] In discussing the 
/early clauses for a fortnight they would 
|simply be beating the air. 

__ Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) be- 
lieved that not the slightest progress 
would he made by pressing the Educa- 
tion Bill in the way suggested. They 
could not now discuss any of the prin- 
ciples or details of the Bill, but there 
were one or two notorious facts which 
it would be well if the Leader of the 
House would take into consideration. 
A week ago he had it from the highest 
authority in the House upon the Educa- 
tion Bill, that the first clause of the Bill 
was not to appear in the shape in which 
‘it did ultimately. It was understood 
| that they were to discuss an Amendment 











Hoxton) said that surely the natural | standing in the name of the hon. Mem- 
consequence of what had been done by|ber for the University of Cambridge, 
the Government was not to proceed fur-| but eventually they had to discuss the 
ther with the Committee stage of the! Bill as originally drafted. On the first 
Education Bill. The Government said | night they adopted a new principle. 
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Mr. SPEAKER said the hon. Gen- 
tleman was not in order in discussing 
st Debates. 

Mr. LOUGH said there was another 
point worthy of consideration. If the 
first few clauses of the Bill were passed 
in the next few weeks, in what position 
would the Government find themselves 
when they met next January? They 
would find that those clauses hung like 
a dead weight round their necks. Why 
not, therefore, drop the Bill entirely, and 
start with a clean slate next year? The 
Bill had not been properly thought out 
by the Government. The inconvenience 
of the small authorities admitted in the 
Bill on Thursday night 
*Mr. SPEAKER again 
hon. Gentleman to order. 

Mr. LOUGH said his last remark 
was quite involuntary on his part. His 
only point was that no real progress 
would be made with the Education Bill 
by devoting another fortnight in the 
next eight weeks to the Measure. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said that hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site seemed to think that the carrying 
over or hanging up of the Education Bill 


They had 
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called the 


would result in its killing. 
forgotten that when the House reas- 
sembled in January next the present 


Session would still exist. The first re- 
sult would be that they would carry 
with them into January next the whole 
of the Order Book. The next would 
be that the Government would, under 
the Resolutions the House had agreed 
to, have possession of the whole of 
the time, and therefore they would 
have ample means of getting rid of 
private Members’ Motions, and of 
carrying on as long as they liked— 
through all hours of the night if they 
pleased—their discussion on the Educa- 
tion Bill. It was true there was the 
financial consideration put forward by 
his hon. Friend the Member for the 
Forest of Dean, which would no doubt 
hamper the Government to a consider- 
able extent, but they would get over 
that themselves. [A laugh.] But as to 
the Education Bill, the Government 
would have no difficulty. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said 
he voted for the Motion giving the Gov- 
ernment the time of the House for the 
purpose of carrying through Government 
business. He also voted with the Leader 
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of the House with regard to the reform 
of the procedure of the House, by means 
of which both private and Government 
business might be facilitated. But, in 
giving those votes, he little apprehended 
they would have public business in the 
condition of muddle and ~ mismanage- 
ment it was now in. He did not think 
they would discuss for a considerable 
time on the Second Reading the Educa- 
tion Bill, a Measure introduced for the 
purpose of giving political capital to the 
Party opposite, that then they would dis- 
cuss it in Committee for a fortnight, and 
then hang it up and revive it next year. 
The Education Bill was dead ; but the 
Government had not the courage to say 
it was dead. The Government had no 
right to assume that the condition of 
public business would permit of the re- 
newal of the Bill next January. Per- 
sonally, he was of opinion that irrespon- 
sible and unauthorised men, both in 
Egypt and South Africa would create an 
embroglio that would render it impossible 
for the House to discuss finance or any 
other matter in January. He would not 
be surprised to find Parliament sum- 
moned in November or December, in 
order that a stop might be put to the 
proceedings of unauthorised individuals 
who were sacrificing the fair fame of 
England both in the north and south of 
Africa, and that in January the position 
of foreign politics would induce them to 
go on with their business minus the 
Education Bill. He protested against 
the waste of time which would be in- 
volved in their discussing the Education 
Bill for another fortnight, and asserted 
that it would be only creditable to the 
Leader of the House if he were to get 
up and announce, what he really must 
feel—namely, that the Education Bill 
had been a mistake. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Rhondda, 
Glamorgan) said that, as it was apparent 
that much could not be done henceforth 
this Session with the Education Bill, he 
would appeal to the Leader of the House 
to withdraw it at once, in order that 
time might be given to proceed with 
other important Bills, including especi- 
ally the Mines Bill, in which great 
interest was taken by the miners of the 
country. [* Hear, easel 

*Mr. SPEAKER proceeded to put the 
Motion, when— 
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Mr. DALZIEL said that, as the; (5) Two or more County Councils may com- 
Motion had effected its object in obtain- | bine for all or any of the purposes of this Act. 
ing a statement from the First Lord of | (6) Provided as follows :— 
the Treasury, he did not propose to|_ (a) A County Council may submit to the 


Divide the House, and he thought that | Education Department a scheme for providing 


c . . | separate education committees for different parts 
the Motion might be withdrawn. of the county or for otherwise modifying or 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Is it the pleasure of | supplementing the provisions of this section. so 
the House that the Motion be with-|as to adapt the constitution of an education 
drawn 2 Loud Ministerial cries of |committee to the needs of the county or of 
“No 1”) [ : ae | different parts thereof, and for making any 


| supplemental provisions which appear necessary 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The ‘for carrying into effect the scheme, and if the 
opinion of the House being divided, I | Education Department approve of such scheme, 


must put the question. | without modifications or with any modifications 


Mr. DALZIEL: I did not ask leave | 
to withdraw the Motion ; I consent to 
its being negatived. | 
| 

Question, “That this House do now | 
adjourn,”"—(Mr. Dalziel)—put, and 


negatived. 
ORDERS 


OF THE DAY. 


EDUCATION BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 


{Mr. J. W. Lowrner in the Chair. | 


Progress 11th June. [Seconp Day.] 


Clause 1, 


COUNTY EDUCATION AUTHORITY.—ACTION 
OF COUNTY COUNCIL AS EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY. 


(1) Every County Council and every council of 
a municipal borough of not less than twenty 
thousand inhabitants shall appoint an education 
committee for the purposes of this Act, and the 
County Council acting by that committee 
shall be and is in this Act referred to as the 
education authority for the county. 


(2) The number of the members of the com- 
mittee shall be fixed by the County Council. 


(3) The County Council may appoint persons, 
whether members of the Council or not, to be 
members of the committee, provided that a 
majority of those members shall be members of 
the Council. 


(4) A member of an education committee shall 
hold office for three years, and one third, as 
nearly as may be, of the members of an educa- 
tion committee shall retire annually at such 
time and in such order as may be fixed by the 
County Council, and their places shall be filled 
by a new appointment, but retiring members 
may be re-appointed. 





agreed to by the Council, the scheme shall have 
effect as if enacted by this Act, but shall be 
subject to revocation or alteration by a scheme 
made in like manner ; 


(+.) Where a county governing body has been 
constituted for any county by a scheme made in 
pursuance of the Welsh Intermediate Education 
Act, 1889, the county governing body shall be 
the education committee for the purposes of this 
Act, and the County Council acting through 
that governing body shall be the education 
authority for the county. 


[The words printed in italics have 
been inserted in Committee. | 


Mr. S. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid) 
who had the first Amendment on the 
Paper, rose and proceeded to call atten- 
tion to what had already taken place 
during the afternoon. 

*THe CHAIRMAN : 
That has nothing to 
Amendment. 

Mr. EVANS: You have not heard 
the Motion I proposed to make, Sir. I 
was not going to move my Amendment 
first. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : Then I must call 
on the hon. Member who stands next 
on the Paper. 

Mr. EVANS: I was going to move 
the Amendment later on, but I now 
move that you do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : I decline to put 
that Motion. [ Laughter.] 

Mr. EVANS said, that in that case 
he had no alternative but to proceed 
with his Amendment. He moved after 
the words last inserted (as printed above 
in italics), to insert the words :— 

“And every Council of an urban district 
having a population of not less than twenty 
thousand according to the last census for the 
time being.” 

The hon. Member explained that the 
effect of the Amendment, if adopted, 


Order, order ! 
do with the 
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would be to place the urban districts of 
the country on exactly the same footing 
as the municipal boroughs in cases where 
the population was 20,000 and more. It 
was not necessary for him to discuss the 
wisdom or unwisdom of the concession 
made by the Leader of the House on 
ihursday, but he thought it would be 
generally admitted that if it was right 
to give municipal boroughs containing 
20,000 inhabitants the right to appoint 
their own educational authority it was 
equally right to give the privilege to 
urban districts of similar size and im- 
portance. He would point out to the 
Committee that for this purpose the 
urban districts were in precisely the 
same position as the municipal boroughs, 
and that there was no practical reason 
for granting the privilege to the boroughs 
and denying it to the districts. . The 
municipal boroughs were regarded as 
urban sanitary districts for the most 
important part of their work under the 
Public Health Act, 1875, and amending 
Acts, and practically there was no 


difference between the municipal borough 
and the urban district, except that the 


former had a mayor and corporation. 
That being the case, there could be no 
real justification for excluding the urban 
districts from the privilege, and he 
would point out that there were many 
towns of considerable size in the country 
that had refused to be incorporated. 
Merthyr Tydvil, for instance, was one of 
the largest and most important sanitary 
districts in the country, and it had 
declined to be incorporated, though it 
was a Parliamentary borough. He pro- 
posed to give the Committee a few 
figures to show how inconsistent it would 
be under the circumstances to exclude 
urban District Councils from having the 
right to appoint an educational authority 
of their own. At first he was opposed 
to giving the power to the municipal 
boroughs, but that having been done the 
pointnow was whether it could consistently 
be withheld from the urban districts. 
Now, in Lancashire, there were many 
urban districts which were not municipal 
boroughs, but which had a population of 
20,000 and over. For instance, as the 
Bill stood, Barton, though it had a 
population of over 20,000, would not 
have the right of appointing an educa- 
tional authority because it was an urban 
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district, while Eccles, which was near it, 
and had a population of 29,000, would 
have the privilege simply because it was 
a municipal borough. Accrington, with 
a population of about 38,000, would 
have the privilege as a borough, but 
Chorlton, with a population of over 
22,000 would be denied as an urban 
district. Chorley, with a population of 
22,000, Bacup, with a population of 
23,498, and Leigh, with a population of 
28,700, would be granted the powers as 
boroughs, but Farnworth, with a popula- 
tion of over 23,700, and Leigh, with 
a population of 28,700, were to be denied 
it because they were urban districts. 
Moss Side was another urban district in 
Lancashire with a population of 23,833, 
and almost next door was Middleton, a 
municipal borough with 21,000. Then 
there was Toxteth Park, another urban 
district, with 21,000, and Rawtenstall, 
a municipal borough, with 29,000, and 
the same observations he had made with 
regard to the other urban districts and 
boroughs applied also to these cases. 
Walton, an urban district with -40,304 
inhabitants, double the population neces- 
sary in the case of a municipal borough, 
could not appoint its own educational 
authority, while Ashton-under-Lyne, a 
borough with 40,494, had that privilege. 
West Derby had a population of 38,091, 
but whereas that urban district would 
be drawn into the county of Lancaster 
and subjected to the jurisdiction of the 
County Council in this regard, Blackpool, 
with a population of 15,000 more, would 
have its own educational authority. 
Widnes was an urban district with 
30,011 inhabitants, and Darwen, a 
borough, had 34,192, and here again they 
had the glaring anomaly in regard to this 
educational authority which ought not 
to he allowed. The last instance he 
would give from Lancashire was that of 
Withington, an urban district with 
25,729 inhabitants, and Lancaster, the 
county town, with 31,038. He had taken 
Lancashire in order to show not merely 
that the anomaly was a great one, but 
that it would occur all over the country, 
and that it would be spread all over the 
counties, especially in those which had a 
large population like Lancashire. He 
had instanced nine municipal boroughs 
having this right, and they had, in the 
same county, nine towns which were 
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urban districts with practically the same reason at all why, because the County 
population, and he would await with inte- Councils in Wales were really represen- 
rest the reasons which the Vice-President | tative of the people, they shouldendeavour 
would give for refusing them the privilege to substitute a body which was not as 
which was extended to boroughs. But| representative as the body which they 
he had also taken a county in a totally | proposed to give with regard to England. 
different part of the country to show! The cases of Merthyr and Aderdare had 
that the same kind of thing existed. | already been mentioned. There was also 
That was Kent. In that county there| the urban district of Llanelly which was 


was Bromley, an urban district with 
21,685 inhabitants; and Folkestone, a 
municipal borough, with 33,700. There 
was also Gillingham, an urban district, 
with a population of 27,813, and 
Chatham, a municipal borough, with 
31,711. There were too several instances 
from Staffordshire, which brought home 
his argument very strongly. Bilston was 
an urban district with a population of 
23,453, while Stafford, a borough, had 
only 27,270, yet Stafford, with only 270 
above the limit placed in the Bill, would 
have its own educational authority and 
Bilston would be denied that right. He 
had been able to arrive at no reason why 
Bilston should be treated in a different 
way to Stafford. Then there was Hands- 
worth, with 32,756 inhabitants, and, 


not far off, Longton with 34,356—to 


all intents and purposes, similar districts 
in every way, and with no requirements 
in one district for an educational 
authority of its own which would not 
apply equally well to the other, and yet 
one was to have that right and the other 
was denied it. Rowley Regis, in the 
same county, had 30,791, but it was an 
urban district and would not have 
its own educational authority, although 
Burslem, with within one or two 
hundred of the same _ population, 
would have that privilege because 
it was a municipal borough. The same 
remark applied to Tipton, an urban dis- 
trict, with 29,314 inhabitants, and Stoke- 
on-Trent, a municipal borough, with 
24,000. Then there was the case of 
Wales, in regard to which he would say 
that there was going to bea serious effort 
made in that part of the House to prevent 
a distinction being drawn between Welsh 
counties and English counties in respect 
of the educational authority. If they 
gave one large educational authority, for 
instance, to one part of the country, they 
said they were entitled to have some cen- 
tral large body as their educational au- 
thority in Wales. If they were to be 
treated county by county there was no 


Mr. Evans. 





the largest town in Carmarthenshire. 
Llanelly had a population of 23,937, and 
was in the very forefront of the educa- 
tional and intellectual movements of the 
Principality, yet it was not to have 
its own educational authority, while 
Lowestoft was to enjoy that privilege, 
Wales possessed a distinction in the mat- 
ter of these figures in that they had the 
largest urban district in the whole coun- 
try. There was Ystradyfowg. | Laughter.} 
It had a population of 88,350, and was 
increasing as rapidly as any district that 
could be named. How could it be said 
that an English town with a population 
of over 20,000 ought to have the right 
to the appointment of its own educational 
authority and a similar right denied a 
district like this? The town of Ponty- 
pridd was nearly up to the iimit appliec- 
able to English municipal boroughs, its 
population, in 1891, being 19,971. It 
was an enlightened town, taking the 
deepest interest in educational affairs, 
and if it was right to give the power of 
appointing educational authorities to the 
municipal boroughs in England, it was 
equally right to give it in cases such as 
those he had instanced. He submitted 
that there was an unanswerable case in 
favour of treating urban sanitary dis- 
tricts in precisely the same way, from an 
educational point of view, as they treated 
boroughs. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University): As I pointed out to the 
Committee on Thursday last, there is 
great disadvantage, from an educational 
point of view, in increasing the number 
of educational authorities over the differ- 
ent areas. I do not know whether that 
disadvantage is greater in the functions 
which this Bill proposes to delegate to 
the authorities in regard to primary of 
secondary education, but it is great in 
either. (Hear, hear!”] In the case 
of primary education it is quite clear 
that you cannot devolve any of the 
duties of the Education Department 
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upon an enormous number of local|culty becomes an impossibility ; there- 
authorities. [ Hear, hear!”] It is| |fore, I must ask the Committee to sup- 
also quite clear that all hope of anything | port me in trying to find reasons and 
like elasticity of the Code—having not | distinctions for rejecting this Amend- 
the same uniform Code all through the ment. [Opposition laughter.| I think 
kingdom, and having a Code which will | I can give one very strong reason which 
bear more relation to the particular | will have special application to the hon. 
necessities of the district in which it is| Member for Glamorgan who has brought 
in force—is entirely taken away when | this Amendment forward. There is in 
the number of authorities is too greatly | Wales, as he is aware, an Act recently 
increased. [Opposition cheers.] And | brought into operation known as the 
with regard to secondary education, it | | Welsh Intermediate Education Act, and 
must be perfectly clear to every member | this present Bill has been most carefully 
of the Committee that the attempt to | drawn so as not to interfere with the 
set up an immense number of small | operation of that Act. Happily, the 
authorities dealing with Secondary) Amendment passed on Thursday is not 
Schools which have scholarships, and | inconsistent with that Act, because 
which are to exercise all those functions | there are not in Wales any ‘municipal 
that can be well exercised by a large| boroughs which are not county boroughs 
authority in secondary education, is not and which have more than 20,000 of a 
one which it is possible for the Com-| population, and there are no boroughs 
mittee to entertain. [Opposition cheers.]| which have anything near 20,000 ; there- 
I laid all these reasons before the Com-| fore, there is no likelihood of the Amend- 
mittee on Thursday last—[ironical Oppo-| ment of Thursday last creating any fresh 
sition cheers|—but I am afraid that, | authorities in Wales, either immediately 
even when dealing with education _— |or in any reasonable prospective future 
political considerations have often give But if this Amendment were 
great a force as educational, and, | carried it would be inconsistent with the 
although no one, I think, doubted the | Welsh Intermediate Education Act. 
correctness of my arguments from the|An Amendment of that Act would 
educational point of. view, the great become necessary, and it would be essen- 
desire for independence and separation | tial for this Committee to make such 
which animates—perhaps properly ani- | provision as would not interfere with 
mates—the smaller municipal communi-| the educational work which is now being 
ties of this country made it necessary | carried on under the operation of the 
that 69 fresh authorities should be let | Welsh Intermediate Education Act, and 
in, and 69 fresh authorities accordingly | to make fresh arrangements altogether, 
were let in on Thursday last. [Opposi-| because that Act is entirely based upon 
tion laughter.| Now the present Amend-|the principle of the authorities being 
ment proposes to let in 49 more, and| counties and county boroughs. The 
there are other proposals behind to still} whole Act rests upon that foundation, 
further increase the number. This is | land if you made the urban districts 
all very well for those who are enemies | in Wales the county authorities the 
of this Bill and who desire to see it foundation of the Welsh Intermediate 
brought to ruin. I can understand | Education Act would be upset, and 
their motives. [J Vinisterial cheers. ]| ‘fresh arrangements of a somewhat com- 
But I must ask those who are the| plicated character probably would be- 
friends of this Bill, and who desire to| come necessary. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] There- 
see it carried into law, to support me in| fore, I ask the Committee to reject 
declining to admit any more local autho-| this Amendment, because, among other 
rities, [Opposition cheers and laughter.|| things, it would interfere with the 
It is quite obvious that what was a| operation of the Welsh Intermediate 
difficulty becomes, in such circumstances, | Education Act. There are in Wales 
an impossibility, and, hard as the task may | four large urban districts with a popula- 
be to carry out the Bill with the number | tion of more than 20,000, and a district 
of authorities that have already been | so nearly 20,000 in 1891 that, probably, 
put into it, if 49 more are to be brought | by this time it will be at that figure, 
in, and another dozen or so by subse- | land all of these, if this Amendment 
quent Amendments, I think that diff- were adopted, would have powers incon- 
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sistent with the Intermediate Education 
Act. I must ask those Members of the 
Committee who really wish to see these 
educational authorities made a reality 
and not a sham, who wished them to be 
clothed with powers in connection with 
elementary and secondary education 
something like those which are projected 
in the Bill, to reject the Amendment. 
[Ministerial cheers. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: We have 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman 
one of those characteristic speeches which 
always delight the House of Commons. 
[Cheers.| The speech reminds one of 
the instrument which was familiar in 
one’s youth, and which I think was 
called a boomerang, which was sent out 
to a distance and was intended to come 
back and decapitate somebody who stood 
by the side of the thrower. [Laughter 
and “ Hear, hear!”] Sir, what has the 
right hon. Gentleman got up and said? 
He has said what was perfectly accurate 
—that all the arguments he has ad- 
dressed against this Amendment were 
addressed against the Amendment which 
was accepted by the Leader of the 
House. [Opposition cheers.| That is 
perfectly true. He said he pointed out 
that if municipal boroughs were ad- 
mitted, as they were admitted, it would 
destroy the Bill, and that Amendments 
of that character could only be accepted 
by those who were enemies of the Bill. 
We remember how that Amendment was 
accepted and upon what grounds it was 
accepted. [Opposition cheers.] The right 
hon. Gentleman has said it was accepted 
on political considerations. But what 
were the political considerations that in- 
duced the Leader of the House to accept 
that Amendment against the advice 
tendered by the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill. 

Sir J. GORST: I did not say it was 
accepted on political considerations. I 
said that political considerations had 
forced the Amendment into the Bill. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Political con- 
siderations forced upon a majority of 
150! [Opposition cheers.| Yes, and how 
was it forced into the Bill? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House, after three speeches had been 
made, two in favour of the Amendment 
and one—that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill—against it, 
did not say that they were political con 
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siderations that forced the Amendment 
upon him, but what he did say was that 
the weight of argument was in favour of 
the Amendment. [Opposition laughter 
and cheers.| The weight of the argument 
of the hon. Member for Dewsbury and 
the hon. Member for Islington, in the 
opinion of the Leader of the House 
preponderated over the arguments of 
the right hon. Gentleman. {Laughter 
and cheers.| The right hon. Gentleman, 
with a candour which no one could fail 
to admire, when called upon to argue 
against this Amendment, said he left it 
to the Committee to find out arguments 
to make a distinction between the two 
eases. [Laughter.| Of course, that is 
an admission that even his inexhaustible 
ingenuity is incapable of finding a single 
argument to make such a distinction. 
If the weight of argument in the view of 
the Leader of the House was in favour 
of the former Amendment, surely the 
weight of argument, even without speech 
or argument from the Vice President of 
the Council, must be in favour of this 
Amendment, unless the right hon. Gen- 
tleman thinks he will prevail if he does 
not offer any argument, though he failed 
when he did argue against the Amend- 
ment of Thursday night. The right hon. 
Gentleman is a great supporter of de- 
centralisation. He wants elasticity in 
the Code to suit the circumstances of 
particular localities. I should have 
thought, if that was a sound argument, 
the more localities whose peculiarities 
you consider the better, because if you 
take a great county like Devonshire you 
may have conditions in one part of 
Devonshire very different from the con- 
ditions in another part. So there may 
be different conditions in many populous 
counties of the north of England. The 
right hon. Gentleman is aware that in 
his effort at decentralisation he has 
already received the repudiation of his 
scheme from the West Riding of York- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, Northampton- 
shire, East Sussex, Wiltshire, Durham, 
Devonshire, Carnarvonshire, Flintshire, 
and the county I have the honour to re 
present. These, some of the most 1m- 
portant and populous counties in the 
whole of the United Kingdom, have re 
pudiated this offer of decentralisation. 
But if you have decentralisation and 
what I may be permitted to call local 
option with reference to education, the 
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Code, and inspection, you ought to con- 
sider the wishes, circumstances, and 
idiosyneracies of each place. Are you 
going to give this power to municipal 
boroughs of 20,000 and refuse it to 
urban districts three or four times as 
numerous in population? In Lancashire 
and Yorkshire there are districts which 
have not been incorporated, but which 
are as important, if not more so, than 
many municipal boroughs. What is the 
argument with regard to Wales? The 
right hon. Gentleman says the Amend- 
ment will interfere with the present con- 
stitution of Welsh secondary education. 
But that argument does not apply to the 
question of elementary education at all. 
If you can confine your Bill solely to 
secondary education, it would be easy 
indeed to meet the case of Wales by a 
special provision. But what we are 
dealing with hereis the question of elemen- 
tary education, and the objection taken 
by the right hon. Gentleman just now 
has no reference to elementary education 
in Wales at all. So the argument has 
no importance. The right hon. Gentle- 


man has admitted that there is no dis- 
tinction—at least, he has offered none— 


between the case of urban districts and 
municipal boroughs, and he left it to the 
Committee to discover something which 
would distinguish the Amendment from 
the fatal error he committed on Thurs- 
day week. It is not for us to supply 
the right hon. Gentleman with argu- 
ments. They must come from other 
quarters. For my own part, if we are 
to have this system of decentralisation, 
populous districts are quite as much en- 
titled to have their voices heard as the 
smaller municipalities, and even the 
greater. The right hon. Gentleman has 
offered no argument against the Amend- 
ment. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tus TREA- 
SURY : The House is sufliciently aware 
from the controversial methods of the 
tight hon. Gentleman, that a speech of 
which he gives a version is seldom recog- 
nised by its author. So I am not sur- 
prised to find on inquiry that his version 
of the speech of my right hon. Friend 
does not represent it in the least. 
[Cheers.] 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I beg pardon. 
I do not think the right hon. Gentle- 


man heard the speech of the Vice-! 
What I said, and I think | 
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the Committee will bear me out, was 
that the right hon. Gentleman said he 
must leave it to the Committee to supply 
arguments which would show the dis- 
tinction between the case now before 
the Committee and the case which was 
decided on Thursday night. [Cheers.] 
I am in the judgment of the Committee 
as to whether I am correct or not. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: The right hon. Gentleman said 
a great deal more than that, and I am 
informed that even that is not accurate. 
But as the right hon. Gentleman calls 
upon me to find arguments against the 
Amendment, I will do so without diffi- 
culty. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that urban districts stood obviously on 
the same footing as boroughs. I say 
they are different, and the whole legisla- 
tion of this country with regard to local 
government in urban districts proved 
that. At this moment urban districts 
of over 100,000 inhabitants have not the 
privileges which are given to county 
boroughs. Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man object to that? Does he wish every 
urban district of over 50,000 inhabitants 
should be put in the position of boroughs 
of 50,000 inhabitants and made counties 
by themselves? It will not be denied 
that Parliament has always drawn a 
broad distinction between the cases of 
boroughs and urban districts. The 
former have a long history and traditions 
behind them; the latter are but the 
creation of yesterday. The one have 
been accustomed to manage their own 
affairs for centuries ; the others are the 
recent invention of Parliamentary in- 
genuity. We only desire to see carried 
out in this Bill and to retain the distinc- 
tions deeply marked in all our legisla- 
tion, and not to endeavour to efface 
differences which the House has rather 
sought to emphasise than diminish. That 
is an adequate and ample reason for 
keeping a distinction which we did not 
invent, but which was already invented ; 
and I hope the Committee, therefore, 
will not accept the Amendment. 
[ Cheers. | 

*Sir C. DILKE said the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman for continuing 
this distinction between urban districts 
and municipal boroughs, because of the 
ancient history of the latter, had no 
weight in it, as some boroughs were 
only a few months old. There was no 
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difference between some urban districts 
and many large boroughs. He made no 
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secret of the fact that he was bitterly | 


opposed to the whole educational autho- 
rity created by the clause, so he came 
under the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill, who 
said he understood the action in this 
matter of those who were opposed to the 
scheme of the Bill but not the action of 
those who supported it. He confessed 
he did not understand the full effect of 
the Amendment they had carried or 
grasp that of the Amendment they were 
now asked to adopt. Under the former 
Amendment they had to provide technical 
education money to meet new schemes 
and get money directly for the 20,000 
boroughs alluded to by the hon. Member 
for Islington. The real object of the 
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but if this Amendment was carried the 
West Riding would be honeycombed. 
Hon. and right hon. Gentlemen who 
were so zealous in the cause of big towns 
did not seem to have the slightest regard 
for the educational needs of the country 
districts. The Secondary Education 
Commission pointed out clearly that 
the smaller towns ought to be taken 
together with the country districts 
surrounding them, in which they had 
a common interest, and which, to a great 
extent, depended upon them. The 
Vice President had said that it would 
not be fair to interfere with the adminis- 
tration of the Intermediate Acts in 
Wales, and he ventured to say that it 
| would be equally unfair to interfere to 
|such a great extent as was proposed with 
'an educational organisation that had 





boroughs in fighting for the Amendment | been so carefully and thoughtfully built 
that had been carried was to escape from | up by many of the counties in England. 
the control of the counties. They had a| Surely the introduction of a Bill which 


real local life which should be respected, | proposed to confer much greater powers 
and he objected to the whole scheme of|on the County Councils was not the 
the county authority created by the Bill, | proper occasion on which to do every- 
believing it would be unworkable and | thing they could to strike a blow at 
oppressive to localities and a Measure of |the authority and position of those 
centralisation rather than of decen-|County Councils. 


They could not, in 
tralisation. ‘this matter, divorce the interests of 
*Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somer- | higher education from those of elemen- 
set, E.) said the Amendment which was tary education, and he thought the 
accepted on Thursday night dealt a very | Committee would act most unwisely by 
heavy blow, not only at county admin-| accepting such an Amendment as this, 
istration, but also at certain parts of the | which would still further disorganise the 
machinery of the Bill, and, he asked, | present system. 
was it necessary or advisable to follow it) Mr. STUART said it would have 
up immediately with another blow of | been very desirable if the Government 
this kind? This Amendment would be|had taken into consideration the essen- 
fatal to all the devolution proposals con- | tial difference between elementary and 
tained in the Bill. There was scarcely | secondary education. The movement to 
a county in England that would not be | include the smaller municipalities and 
broken up if this Amendment was super- | the larger urban districts arose, no doubt, 


added to that of last Thursday. In 
Lancashire, owing to the former Amend- 
ment, they would have, he believed, 
30 ‘‘paramount’’ educational authorities, 
and if the urban districts, with a popu- 
lation of over 20,000 were added, there 
would be over 40. The county of Mid- 
dlesex, as it happened, contained no 
boroughs, but if this Amendment were ac- 
cepted two-thirds of the population would 
be subtracted from the county authority. 
Then there was the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and the West Riding Council 
stood second to none among the autho- 
rities who administered the Technical 
Instruction Act wisely and efficiently, 


Sir C. Dike. 


from a desire on the part of these bodies 
to be exempt from the operation of the 
county authority, but the exemption was 
a totally different thing from the estab- 
lishment in each of those districts of a 
new authority. The Committee would 
observe that if this Amendment and the 
Amendment that preceded it were in- 
serted in the first clause of the Bill, and 
then if the first clause proceeded 
unamended with merely these insertions, 
they would have made two great 
changes. They would have made, in the 
first place, the fairly reasonable change 
of excluding from the dominion of the 
county authority those boroughs and 
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urban districts to which the Amendment 
referred, and in the second place they 
would have made a most serious change, 
namely, the erection in the midst of each 
of those districts of an authority which 
was to be over, and would, he feared, be 
largely in conflict with the School Board. 
He really thought that if this Amend- 
ment were added to that of Thursday 
last it would necessitate their deter- 
mining whether to separate the Com- 
mittee which was to deal with secondary 
education from that which was to deal 
with elementary education. If they 
were going to deal with the matter from 
the point of view of separate localities 
and not counties, it seemed to him to be 
utterly futile to draw the line at 20,000, 
or at boroughs as distinguished from 
populous urban districts. There had 
been a good deal of cross-voting on the 
previous Amendment, because many of 
them saw the difficulty there would be 
by greatly increasing the number of 
authorities in those districts in which 
they would have two  co-terminous 
educational authorities. Where there 
was a School Board they would be 
erecting in that district another educa- 


tional authority co-terminous with it, 
and which derived its authority from 


exactly the same electors. He was in 
favour of the authority being the School 
Board in those- cases. A means would 
be given in these districts for creating an 
educational authority, and he would say 
it should be the School Board, because 
by adopting it friction would be avoided. 
It would not be out of order to move 
that exception afterwards. They were 
saying that the County Councils and the 
boroughs above 20,000, and the urban 
districts above 20,000, should do some- 
thing ; they did not say what; they 
placed all in the same category, and 
would afterwards say what they were to 
do. What he would propose was that those 
of them who had no co-terminous School 
Board areas should elect a new authority, 
and those whohad got.co-terminous School 
Board areas should not elect another 
authority, so that friction might be 
avoided. They were doing two things at 
once ; they were taking steps, in the 
first place, that they should not make 
the county supreme over the local 
authorities indicated in the Amendment; 
and many of them felt they were at the 
same time making provision against that 
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friction which they desired to avoid. 
By the proposal he had suggested they 
believed they could do the two things, 
and therefore he supported the Amend- 
ment. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that 
when they had set up an authority the 
question would arise what powers should 
be given to it. A borough, he con- 
tended, was a separate community, with 
a corporate life and a highly organised 
vitality, but an urban district was no 
community, with no corporate life, and 
had a low vitality. [‘‘No, no!’’] 
The difference between a municipal 
borough and an urban district was just 
the same as between a fully-rigged ship 
and raft of timber. [Laughter and ‘‘No, 
no !”’ 

Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said if anything were 
wanting to show the absurdity of mixing 
up elementary with secondary education 
it was supplied by the speech of the Vice 
President, which furnished strong argu- 
ments in support of an Amendment on 
the Paper to divide the Bill into two 
parts, one dealing with elementary and 
the other with secondary education. As 
between borough and urban districts, he 
could see absolutely no distinction 
between them. Why should Stafford, 
because it had a mayor and aldermen, 
enjoy a privilege to be denied to Merthyr 
Tydvil with five times the population ? 
It was true that some of the boroughs 
had a long history ; there were half-a- 
dozen in Wales that had a very long 
history, but they would all be excluded 
by the Amendment which was accepted 
by the Leader of the House the other 
day because they were all under 20,000 
population. 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT said that 
many references had been made to the 
concessions made by the Leader of the 
House, but he could only say that, if the 
point had not been conceded, it would 
have been contested, and he believed it 
would have been carried, because it 
evidently cemmended itself to the judg- 
ment of the House and of its Leaders. 
Under the Act of 1888 boroughs were 
divided into two classes, and so long as 
that distinction existed, so long would 
thenon-county boroughs fight the question, 
whether as applied to education or aught 
else. But this exclusion did not apply to 
urban districts, which were generally 
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more or less of a rural character—{ No, 
no!’ |—although he admitted there 
were exceptions. As a general rule, 
varying of course with particular parts of 
the county, urban districts had a 
character which did not attach to muni- 
cipal boroughs ; and this question was 
raised with respect to boroughs, and did 
not arise in the case of urban districts. It 
was desired to take the technical grants 
out of the jurisdiction of the county, and 
by an Amendment on the Paper that 
point would be raised ; it was raised on 
the ground that county administration 
involved a grievance. Who could blame 
the boroughs} They were for this Bill ; 
they were for education; they were 
almost unanimously in favour of muni- 
cipal administration in education. 
What had been just heard? Many of 
the counties had no sympathy with 
municipal administration, and perhaps 
not with education, and did not be- 
lieve in their own powers to administer 
the Bill. Were the boroughs who sym- 
pathised with the aim of the Bill, and 
who had been doing good educational 
work, still to be chained to county ad- 
ministration? It was that against 
which the boroughs protested. The 
great object of the Amendment, which 
was much wider than this particular 
Bill or clause, was to annul the 
statutory provision of 1888, which 
made the distinction between county 
and non-county boroughs. That had 
been breached, and it would’ be 
attacked whenever a Bill before the 
House embodied the objectionable dis- 
tinction. The Amendment was very 
much broader than it appeared to be, 
and whenever municipal education, or 
any other subject, was dealt with, the 
protest would be repeated against their 
being enchained in county life, which 
had already injured them too much. 
Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside) said that in the county of 
Middlesex there were nine large urban 
sanitary authorities, some of them 
sending Members to this House, and 
they complained bitterly of the treat- 
ment they received under the Technical 
Instruction Act from the County Coun- 
cil. Tottenham was mainly a_ work- 
ing men’s residential district with a 
population of 71,000, and there were 
bitter complaints that it could not 
obtain from the County Council any 
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assistance for technical education, 
He could hardly believe that Middlesex, 
the centre of the kingdom, should have 
refused to grant adequate aid to these 
great boroughs. Yet the Middlesex 
County Council received £21,000 a year 
from the local government grant, but 
only spent £7,000 upon technical edu- 
cation, applying £14,000 of the money 
in the reduction of rates. If it was 
right that all communities should have 
the management of their own educa- 
tional affairs, the community itself should 
have the control over them, and not a 
Committee of the County Council. 

CoLtoneL MELLOR (Lancashire, Rad- 
cliffe) said that he must support the 
Amendment. There were two urban 
districts in his own constituency, each 
of which hada population of 25,000. 
He agreed that the multiplication of 
education authorities would be a mis- 
fortune, but he did not see how the con- 
cession which had been made in favour of 
boroughs with a population over 20,000 
could be refused to urban districts, 
There was no marked distinction be- 
tween urban districts and municipal 
districts. The urban districts of Rad- 
cliffe and Farnworth, for example, were 
two big towns, and the inhabitants were 
full of public spirit, and had shown great 
liberality and generosity in dealing with 
the question of technical education. 
Although he was a warm supporter of 
the Bill, believing that it would be made 
an excellent Measure before they had 
done with it, he was constrained to vote 
for this Amendment, against the wishes 
of his right hon. Friend. 

Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH (Anglesey) 
contested the argument of the Vice 
President of the Council that Wales 
would suffer if this Amendment were 
agreed to. He submitted that under 
Sub-section B, Wales would not be 
affected even if the Amendment passed. 
The Sub-section said :— 


‘ Where a county governing body has been 
constituted for any county by a scheme made 
in pursuance of the Welsh Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act, 1889, the county governing body shall 
be the Education Committee for the purposes of 
this Act, and the County Council, acting 
through that governing body, shall be the 
Education Authority for the county.” 


In every county in Wales a county 
governing body had been appointed. 
It was evident that if this Amendment 
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in favour of urban District Councils 
were passed, Wales would not be in- 
juriously affected. 

Mr. REGINALD McKENNA (Mon- 
mouth, N.) said that the hon. Member 
for King’s Lynn had told the Committee 
that there was a great distinction be- 
tween Borough Councils and urban Dis- 
trict Councils, because the boroughs 
hung together and had organisation, 
which was lacking in the case of urban 
districts. The Committee must know, 
however, that almost the only distine- 
tio between a borough and an urban 
district was that the borough possessed 
a Mayor and a mace, and enjoyed the 
advice of aldermen. The motive of the 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn was 
obvious. He thought that if urban dis- 
tricts were excluded there would be more 
chance of the inclusion of the little 
boroughs like his own. The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Islington asked the Gov- 
ernment to exclude District Councils on 
the ground that they were concerned 
with rural areas, whereas Borough Coun- 
cils were not. Such a generalisation as 
that was not supported by facts. There 
were many District Councils in his own 


constituency, not one of which was 


rural. On the other hand, he knew 
many Borough Councils which governed 
large rural areas. The distinction which 
the hon. Member sought to establish 
was, therefore, futile. There was 
no distinction in principle to be drawn 
between ‘the Borough Council and the 
Urban District Council. 

Mr. W. 
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in the clause. If they looked at the 
character of the district it was favourable 
for the creation of such an educational 
authority as the Bill contemplated. It 
was a huge mining centre with no 
comflicting interest. The School Board 
of the district was one of the first in the 
kingdom to provide higher education 
for its children. Was it reasonable that 
this large population should be asked to 
go without advantages which were given 
to very much smaller communities ? 

Mr. HENRY BROADHURST 
(Leicester) mentioned the cases of 
Tunstall and Fenton in Staffordshire. 
These were urban districts where a 
highly important industry requiring 
high art was carried on. Each district 
had its own art school, which was in the 
highest state of efficiency. Why should 
these two districts both of which had to 
face the keen competition of France and 
Germany, be exeluded from the manage- 
ment of their own educational affairs, 
while many towns would by .the Amend- 
ment of Thursday have that privilege, 
though they had very little industrial 
interests. He maintained that many 
boroughs depended wholly on _ the 
surrounding agricultural interest for 
their existence and expressed surprise at 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
Islington that urban districts were really 
rural in their character. 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT : Perhaps the 
hon. Member will permit me to repeat 
what I did say and what I believe, 


| that as a general rule the urban districts 


ABRAHAM (Glamorgan,|are more rural in character than the 
Rhondda) drew attention to the case of | municipalities, 


but, of course, much 


his own constituency, which he said was|depends on the particular part of the 


one of those districts 
sorely affected by the Bill, unless 
the Amendments were accepted. The 
Rhondda was unique in many respects. 
It was one of the largest urban districts 
inthe kingdom. Its population at the 
last census 
123,000 and probably by the time of the 
next census it would be 150,000—a 
population larger than that of many 
counties and county boroughs, which 
under the Bill as it originally stood, 
would nominate the education authority. 


| 
| 





that would be/| country. 


Mr. BROADHURST contested that 
statement. He would go further and 
assert that there were more corporate 
towns of between 20,000 and 40,000 
inhabitants dependent upon agricultural 


was 88,000; now it was/| interests than there were urban districts 


of a like size. He was a member of the 
Urban District Council of Cromer where 
there were only 3,000 inhabitants and 
yet that district had nothing to do with 
agriculture. Its interest was in quite 
another direction. There was no logical 


In the Schools of this urban district | reason why boroughs of 20,000 should 
there were over 21,000 children—1,000 | obtain a privilege of which urban dis- 


more than the total population of the 


Here 


tricts of a like size were refused. 


boroughs which by the Amendment) was an opportunity for the Leader of the 
accepted on Thursday had been included | House to say that there was nothing in 
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a name and to have regard to the inter- | cational authorities that were constructed 


ests of education, of the necessities of | 


industry, rather than to mayors, maces | 
and aldermen. 

Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham) | 
maintained that the difficulty in which | 
the Committee was now placed had | 
resulted from the unfortunate arrange- | 
ment of Thursday evening. Local Gov- | 
ernment authorities in Wales had already | 
experienced great difficulty in making 


suitable provision for secondary educa- | 


tion because they had not also the con- 
trol of the primary schools. 
gretted the inclusion of the municipal 
authority as a _ separate 
authority under the Bill, and because a 


mistake had been made on Thursday | 
evening no reason existed, in his opinion, | 


why another mistake should be made 
now. Under the Bill certain duties 
would be thrown on the educational 


authority which would necessitate the | 
expenditure of money, and the cost 


should be equally distributed over a wide 


area. The proposal before the Com- | 
mittee would throw the cost upon a} 
narrow area, in some cases of a low rate- | 
able value, and in other districts it 
would pick 


out the wealth-producing 
centres from the county area. He 
would vote against the Amendment. 


After the usual interval, Mr. ArtTHUR 
O’ Connor took the Chair. 


Mr. T. LOUGH said that it was 
clear that the Government had not had 
the best of the argument. The hon. 
Member for South Islington said that 
these District Councils were rural in 
character. Some of them were ; but 
the Amendment dealt exclusively with 
Urban Councils. Many of the muni- 
cipalities had no historic traditions, but 
were the creation of yesterday ; and 
urban districts were constantly being 
incorporated. The position of the Gov- 
ernment was most lamentable. One of 
the most foolish and reprehensible cha- 
racters in Scripture was the man who 
strained at a gnat and swallowed a camel. 
But the Government were worse, for 
they had swallowed the camel first, and 
had strained at the gnat afterwards. 
The Vice President had admitted that 
the Amendment of Thursday last re- 
quired its logical completion. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the more edu- 


Mr. Broadhurst. 


He re-| 


educational | 


the worse it would be for education. 
| But the Bill, as originally introduced, 
| proposed to create 128 different educa- 
|tional authorities; the Amendment 
‘accepted on Thursday would add 69 
|more ; and to that total of 197 the pre- 
\sent Amendment would only add 49, 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : Every 
Vestry in London would, in addition, be 
an educational authority. 
| Mr. LOUGH, continuing, said they 
‘should be very glad to hear the 
noble Lord dealing with the question 
‘from a metropolitan point of view. The 
great point which he wished to urge was 
that those urban districts which con- 
tained a population of more than 20,000 
should be admitted, as they had already 
\admitted towns of that population. 
Now, what was an urban district? He 
|thought that it might be described as a 
young town. It was sure to develop 
into a town if time was given to it. In 
fact, all the urban districts round the 
| Metropolis were practically towns. His 
contention was that these urban districts 
were entitled to the same treatment as 
the towns. Did any Member of the 
| Government deny that ? They possessed 
all the characteristics of towns. They 
were an agglomeration of streets, they 
were municipal authorities, and the 
chief feature of their municipal vigour 
was exhibited in the creation of educa- 
tional authorities already. The chief 
feature in which they displayed and 
maintained their claims to be recognised 
‘as towns was in the spread of educa- 
tion. He thought there was no _ less 
than 180 of these urban sanitary dis- 
tricts throughout England, with a popu- 
lation of over 20,000. He had the list 
now in his hand, and every one of these 
180 had a School Board already. The 
reason he had intervened in the Debate, 
was that he wanted to say a word on 
behalf of London, and to show the in- 
justice which would be done if the 
Amendment was not accepted. London 
was surrounded by urban _ districts. 
There were 13 of them with School 
Boards in operation. Let them take the 
case of Richmond. How could they give 
the proposed power to Richmond and 
refuse it to, say, Walthamstow? He 
should like to hear the noble Lord defend 
before his constituents the infliction of 
a degradation on Chiswick, with a popu- 
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lation of 23,000. Then there were the 
cases of Acton, Edmonton, Hornsey, 
Tottenham, and others. Every one of 
these had School Boards at present ; 
they had shown their capacity for 
organising a great system of elementary 
education, and he asked on what prin- 
ciple they admitted the municipal 
boroughs and refused to admit these 
urban districts to become educational 
authorities for their localities? Logic- 
ally, no line could be drawn, and as they 
admitted towns over 20,000 on Thurs- 
day, they ought to-night to admit urban 
districts over that figure. He did not 
think the Committee realised the diffi- 
culty they would be in if they did not 
accept this Amendment. The County 
Council would have to set up an expen- 
sive system and make arrangements to 
develop education, but to-morrow any 
one of these districts might be turned 
into a corporation, and it would at once 
be turned into an educational] authority. 
They would then have to undo all that 
had been done. They had School Boards 
already, and now it was proposed to put 
them under County Councils. He hoped 
hon. Members would consider it. They 


could not rest where they were ; they 


had gone too far to go back. Sir J. 
Gorst admitted that. He hoped, as they 
had admitted towns over 20,000, they 
would not refuse the same liberty to 
these great urban communities. 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE also 
ported the Amendment. It was the 
logical corollary of the Amendment 
accepted last week. He did not think 
that the right hon. Member in charge 
of the Bill would admit that there was 
any difference between a municipal 
borough and the urban _ districts. 
These places had 21 years experience 
of local self-government. As to the 
cases quoted by his hon. Friend he 
thought that that of Ealing was more 
instructive even than that of Acton. 
In Ealing there was no School Board. 
They had simply got the Voluntary 
system there. All the schools would be 
brought under the Middlesex County 
Council, which, with the exception of 
the two or three representatives Ealing 
had got on the County Council, would 
have no local knowledge of Ealing. On 
what ground, then, would the noble 
Lord the Secretary for India refuse to 
Ealing what had already been given to 
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Gravesend ? He would also like to know 
what was going to be done with muni- 
cipal authorities which had got repre- 
sentatives on the County Council ? When 
questions of the administration of funds, 
and the inspection and administration of 
schools came up at meetings of the 
County Councils, were the representa- 
tives on those Committees of municipal 
boroughs which had got their own 
separate educational authorities going to 
vote on those questions which did not 
concern them at all, and did the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
propose to introduce an ‘‘in and out’’ 
clause, which would deprive the repre- 
sentatives of municipal boroughs on the 
County Councils of the right of voting 
when questions of education came before 
the County Councils? The proper way 
of dealing with the difficulty was by 
extending the powers of the Bill to 
urban districts and to groups of parishes. 
The right hon. Gentleman should make 
the County Council the only paramount 
educational authority in the county, and 
instead of giving to the County Com- 
mittees the power of appointing Local 
Committees, as was contemplated by 
the 6th Sub-section of the Bill, separate 
educational authorities should be given 
to urban districts as well as to muni- 
cipal boroughs of 20,000 inhabitants and 
upwards. In Wales they had experience 
of the success of such a system. They 
had got there a County Governing 
Board, and they had got local managers, 
appointed, not by the County Council, 
but by the districts—which was what the 
Amendment before the Committee con- 
templated—with the result that the 
governing bodies had absolute know- 
ledge of the local wants of the localities. 
If that system had not been adopted, the 
intermediate scheme of education would 
have been an absolute failure in Wales. 
Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) said that not even the hon. 
Member for South Islington, with all his 
great knowledge of municipal affairs, fhad 
any substantial argument to advance in 
support of distinction being drawn be- 
tween urban districts and municipal 
authorities in this matter. If the Bill 
were carried into law, all local authori- 
ties would start level in the matter of 
education. The duties that would be 
cast upon them would be of an entirely 
novel character, and whether they were 
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municipal boroughs or urban districts 
would not make the slightest difference. 
It had heen urged that municipal 
boroughs were more highly organised, 
on the ground that they had centuries 
of work behind them. The same dis- 
tinction might be drawn between Courts 
of Quarter Sessions and County Coun- 
cils. Courts of Quarter Sessions had 
centuries of experience behind them, yet 
no hon. Gentleman opposite would con- 
tradict him when he said that for the 
purposes of educational organisation the 
County Councils had proved themselves 
to be as highly efficient as the Courts of 
Quarter Sessions would have been. If 
urban districts were not allowed the 
powers which it was proposed to confer 
on the municipal boroughs, the result 
would be that the urban districts would 
have an ambition to at once obtain 
municipal charters. There was no 
logical ground of distinction and no 
practical ground of distinction between 
the two cases, and it was utterly impos- 
sible to draw it. The argument which 
had been chiefly used against the Amend- 
ment was that if those 49 or 50 addi- 
tional authorities were created there 
would be too many educational authori- 
ties, and the whole system would prove 
unworkable. His strong opinion was 
that there were too many educational 
authorities already. He asked the other 
day the special attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman to one solution of the 
difficulty. He ventured to do it now, 
and he did it because he was confident 
that sooner or later it was the solution 
of the difficulty that must be adopted. 
It was this—that there were now too 
many educational authorities to deal 
with. Whether this Amendment be 
accepted or not, the fact remained that 
the Bill had, in consequence of the con- 
cession made on Thursday night, become 
practically unworkable. It would be 
absolutely necessary, now that the Com- 
mittee had decided to disperse the edu- 
cational authorities to such a great ex- 
tent, to have provincial departments. He 
was sure that would be so in Wales, 
and he believed that was the only prac- 
tical way in which matters could be 
worked in England. In conclusion, he 
asserted it was impossible to draw a dis- 
tinction between urban districts and 
municipal boroughs. Whatever dif- 
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| ference there was between them was only 
one of regalia and paraphernalia. 
*Mr. CHARLES BILL (Staffordshire, 


Leek) said that instances had been given 


in the course of the Debate of a large 
number of local authorities which would 
become their own educational authori- 
ties, but he would like the House to 
understand what difference the Amend- 
ment carried on Thursday night and the 
carrying of this Amendment would effect 
in the county which he represented. It 
would simply wipe off at one stroke very 
nearly half of the total population of the 
administrative county and put them 
under different authorities. The total 
population of the administrative county 
of Staffordshire was 818,000, and the 
number that would be taken away from 
the cognisance of the educational autho- 
rity of the County Council would 
be very nearly 400,000 persons. That 
change would be brought about, too, 
just at a time when combined schemes 
for the promotion of technical edu- 
cation in north and south Stafford- 
shire were being introduced by the 
County Technical Committee. He had 
had the honour of serving on that 
County Technical Committee ever since 
it was started, and he knew full well 
that between the different borough 
authorities and the county authority 
there had never been the least dissen- 
sion, but all bodies had worked well, 
and just at the present moment, when 
combined schools were being created 
both in North and South Staffordshire, 
the effect would be most disastrous if an 
Amendment such as this were carried. 
He would just give two instances. At 
the present moment there was under 
consideration a scheme for the estab- 
lishment of a metallurgical school in 
South Staffordshire, in which all the 
non-county boroughs in South Staf- 
fordshire would participate, and they 
had also in contemplation a scheme for 
a large central school in the Potteries, 
to be connected with the pottery trades. 
Both these schemes would be smashed 
and utterly destroyed if the non-county 
boroughs were taken away from the 
cognisance of the County Council. In 
addition, ifan Amendment like this were 
carried, the Technical Committee of the 
County Council would be deprived of 
the services of men coming from the 
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urban districts who had acted very well 
with the County Council Committee 
hitherto, and if now, by this Amend- 
ment, the urban districts were cast loose 
on their own resources they would not 
have enough funds to carry out what 
they wished in their own particular 
localities. He could sum up what he 
wished to say by quoting the maxim 
“United we stand, Divided we fall.’’ 
Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) said it had been demonstrated 
almost ad nauseam that there was no 
essential difference between an urban 
district and a municipal borough, but, 
believing as he did most thoroughly in 
the County Council as an educational 
authority, he desired to see the Bill 
limited as much as possible. He shared 
the view entertained by all friends of 
education in the House that it was a 
most deplorable fact that the Leader of 
the House saw fit to accept the exceed- 
ingly reactionary Amendment whereby 
non-county boroughs of not less than 
20,000 inhabitants were established as 
educational authorities. County Coun- 
cils would, under the Bill, have powers 
in respect of technical education, inter- 


mediate education, and elementary edu- 


cation. Hitherto, small urban bodies 
had effectively exercised powers in re- 
gard to technical education, but no one 
would say that an urban District Coun- 
cil with a population of 20,000 was a 
proper body to administer the Act in 
respect to secondary education. As to 
elementary education, the duties of an 
educational authority would be those of 
superintending, supervising, and testing 
the efficiency of the education. Would 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Rotherham assert that an urban Dis- 
trict Council was an effective and capable 
body for superintending the work of a 
School Board or of Voluntary Schools ? 
What would be the result? The right 
hon. Gentleman, under Clause 4, would 
withhold powers from the authorities. 
The fact was that they impaired 
the value of the Bill by introduc- 
ing municipal boroughs, and they en- 
tirely destroyed the value of the 
Bill by introducing urban authorities. 
He did not believe that vestries would 
desire to undertake the work of the 
School Boards. It was futile to suppose 
that a local vestry should exercise the 
powers of a supervising body over the 
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School Board, which represented the 
same area and the same population, and 
in favour of which there was this 
characteristic, that the School Board was 
elected ad hoc, and was composed mainly 
of men interested in the work of educa- 
tion. There were many parts of the Bill 
to which objection was taken, but if hon. 
Members wished to make the Measure 
effective, they should work together in 
unison as far as possible for that 
purpose. 

Mr A. H. DYKE ACLAND 
(Yorks, W.R., Rotherham) said he had 
utterly failed to find, in the words of 
the Vice President, any distinction 
which should induce them to vote on 
this Amendment differently from what 
they did on Thursday night. He 
heartily welcomed what was done on 
Thursday night from the point of view 
of secondary and technical education ; 
but he had already said that he disagreed 
fundamentally with most of the proposi- 
tions which, on the subject of elementary 
education, were brought under the 
authorities created in the first clause. 
It was absolutely necessary that with 
two different types of education they 
should be at liberty in dealing with a 
Bill of this sort to declare their view 
either as to secondary education or 
elementary education, and if they did 
not do so they would not be giving to 
the Committee their whole mind on the 
subject. As to secondary education, he 
had always felt the same thing. Under 
the Technical Act, which was passed in 
two or three days at the end of the 
Session, they had no opportunity of 
dealing with the question of authorities ; 
and under the Local Taxation Act also, 
when by an Amendment of his own the 
money was allotted to the purposes of 
technical education, they had no oppor- 
tunity of raising the question of the local 
authority to which the work of education 
should be assigned. He had always felt 
that many of the non-county boroughs 
and many of the large urban districts 
did not get their rights with regard to 
the matter of secondary education. In 
his own Division of the West Riding 
there were many places—Dewsbury and 
Rotherham, for instance—which felt 
that they could manage their work of 
technical education as well, if not better, 
than the West Riding County Council, 
of whose work he desired to speak with 
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the utmost respect, could manage it for|educational weakness throughout the 
them. He failed to see that any dis-|country. Hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
tinction on the question before them) not bound to accept the appeal of the 
could be drawn between the urban|right hon. Gentleman, because he him- 
districts and the municipal boroughs, | self on Thursday last stated in the 
and he did not at all understand how it | clearest possible language that if this 
could be said that, while the municipal | concession were made to non-county 
boroughs—some of which had not been | boroughs, it was the natural consequence 
in existence as boroughs more than four \that the same concession must be made 
or five years—were fit to manage those | to these urban districts, and in the face 
matters, urban districts, which were | of that he should be glad indeed to hear 
governed by popular bodies, were un-| what explanation the right hon. Gen- 


fitted to do so. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’|] He 
would repeat that, so far as secondary 


education was concerned, he thoroughly | 


agreed with what had been done, and he 
only wished that it could be extended in 
the present case. 

Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport), 
who spoke amid cries of ‘‘ Divide,’’ and 
was almost inaudible, was understood to 
say that the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill stated on Thursday 
night that if the concession was made to 
municipal boroughs of 20,000 inhabi- 
tants it would be a necessary corollary 
that the same powers should be conferred 
on the urban districts of the same popu- 
lation. In those circumstances he failed 
to see how the right hon. Gentleman 


could take an opposite course now, and | 


object to the present Amendment. The 


right hon. Gentleman further said that | 
many of those urban districts would | 


make efficient educational centres, and 


it was this very point which was being | 


urged in support of the Amendment. 
It had been pointed out that many 
urban districts had much larger popula- 
tions than the 
municipal boroughs, 


namely, 20,000, 


and one hon. Member had mentioned an | 


urban district which contained upwards 
of 80,000 inhabitants. They considered 
that there should be separate areas to 
deal with elementary and secondary 
education, and he could not see the 
slightest reason why the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should not make the further 
concession now proposed by the Amend- 
ment, especially after what the right 
hon. Gentleman stated on Thursday last. 
It had been stated that if they adopted 
the smaller areas it would be impossible 
to have elasticity in the Code. Speaking 
for his own district, he could say that 
uniformity of Code was what they 
wished for more particularly than any- 
thing else. Elasticity of Code meant 


Mr. A. H. Dyke Acland. 


limit fixed for the) 


|tleman could give to this most astound- 
|ing change of front. 

| Mr. ASQUITH thought the whole 
‘course of this discussion showed the 
|importance of two or three considera- 
|tions which some of them ventured to 
| urge on the first night of the Committee 
|stage when the proposal was made to 
| postpone the earlier clauses of the Bill. 
They had been embarrassed throughout 
this discussion by two obstacles created, 
|he did not say deliberately, but perhaps 


|from want of forethought, by the Gov- 
/ernment and arising from the framework 
\of the Bill. In the first place, through- 
|out all these early clauses they had to 
‘deal with the difficulty that the fune- 
|tions of the new authority in relation to 
primary and secondary education had 
'been inextricably entangled. In _ the 
second place, they had to encounter a 
still more formidable difficulty from the 
| fact that in this clause they were bring- 
ing into existence an authority before 
they arrived at any conclusion as to the 
functions with which that authority was 
to be invested. If he was asked whether 
he thought that either municipal 
boroughs with a population of 20,000 or 
upwards, or Urban Councils representing 
districts with such a population, were fit 
to undertake and to have delegated to 
them the functions of the Education 
Department in relation to inspection, 
examination, and the distribution of 
grants, he did not hesitate to say he 
thought not. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He 
thought it far better, in regard to these 
important duties, that they should 
remain where they were at present 
vested—in the hands of an authority 
which would apply to all parts of the 
country, without discrimination and 
without favour, certain not inflexible 
‘but elastic rules which would at the 
‘same time rest on uniform principles of 
action and procedure, ([Cheers.] But 
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it did not in the least degree follow that ; comparatively small local area than by 
those who supported this Amendment, | the County Councils as a _ whole. 
any more than those who voted with the | [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Take, for instance, 
hon. Member for Islington the other | the functions at present performed by 
night, were in favour of such | theSchool Attendance Committee. Could 
They were going—at least he | anything be more absurd in the view of 
was going—to vote for an Amendment |any one who was acquainted with the 
which they would very shortly reach, | facts of their local lite than to intrust 
for excluding primary education alto-|the duties of the School Attendance 
gether from the purview of this clause— Committee to a Committee which re- 
(cheers |—and, if that Amendment were| presented the county as a whole? 
carried, the authority created by this|{‘‘Hear, hear!’’] Take one of their 
clause would be the authority which | large rural counties—Devonshire, Corn- 
would deal with secondary and technical | wall, Wiltshire, or any of those great 
counties where the population was com- 


education and with nothing else. Fora 
moment, let him assume that that was a| paratively scattered, where the means of 
state of things with which they had to|communication were necessarily meagre, 
deal, and supposing they had for the|and where the Committee would have to 
|meet at a particular local centre—and 


first time to create in their various local 
communities a representative authority |imagine the authority created by this 
|clause having to perform the duties of 


to deal with secondary education, what 
was the authority they would choose?|the School Attendance Committee. 


any 


proposal. 


Would they or would they not, from the 
point of view of educational efficiency, 
choose a Committee of the County 
Council? He said they would not. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] It had been conclu- 
sively shown that there were many 
County Councils which, from want of 
knowedge of local conditions or want of 
touch with local sentiment, had used the 
money Parliament had bestowed upon 
them partly in relief of the rates and, so 
far as it gave to technical education at 
all, in an unintelligent and wasteful 
manner, and, if they were to constitute 
a local authority to deal with technical 
and secondary education, in his judg- 
ment it was better, so long as they had 
a sutlicient identity of local life and 
sentiment, to get these smaller com- 
munities than the larger community 
which had proved itself in the past 
incompetent to discharge the duty. That 
seemed a very substantial argument in 
favour of the Amendment. But he 
would assume for the sake of argument 
that the Amendment to which he had 
referred was rejected and that certain 
functions—the exact scope and limitation 
of which would have to be decided at a 
later stage—in relation to primary 
education were to be cast upon the 
authorities created by this clause. 
There were many of those functions 
which, as it seemed to him, could be 
more adequately and { efficiently per- 
formd by authorities representing a 
VOL. XLI. [rourru SERIES. | 





[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] The Vice President 
shook his head, but that was the pro- 
posal broadly, and he said that such an 


|authority was by its very nature and the 


conditions under which it existed handi- 
capped in making that detailed minute 
local and personal examination which 
was necessary if the law was to be 
administered in strict consonance with 
the Education Act. Assuming for the 
purpose of his argument that Clause 3 
ras out of the question, if they were 
going to throw on local bodies the func- 
tions of the Education Department an 
entirely different set of circumstances 
arose. He was arguing from the point 
of view of those who believed, as he did, 
that it would be a reactionary step in 
the interests of education to disestablish 
the Education Department and split up 
its functions between the chaos of local 
authorities acting divergently. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| He was taking those functions 
in.relation to primary education which 
ought to be locally administered, and as 
to them he said it would be far better, 
in the first instance, to place as a 
substitute for a defaulting School Board, 
or in lieu of a new School Board, 
the District Council, acting upon the 
spot, elected by and responsible to the 
ratepayers, in touch with the opinions 
and sentiments and with a knowledge of 
the interests of parents, than it would be 
to adopt the cumbrous plan of the Bill 
of in the first instance reposing the 
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functions in a Committee of the County 
Council, and then requiring that Com- 
mittee to delegate its functions as 
regarded primary education to another 
body. As to the distinction which had 
been sought in that Debate to create 
between the Council of a municipal 
borough having a population of 20,000 
and the Council of an urban district 
with a similar population, he listened 
with interest and curiosity to the 
attempt which was made by the First 
Lord of the Treasury to demonstrate the 
existence of some inherent distinction 
between these two authorities. The 
right hon. Gentleman said they had 
always made this distinction. He 
agreed that they had made a distinction 
for certain purposes of local government 
between boroughs and urban authorities, 
but the functions as to which they had 
made a distinction were not those which 
were connected in any way with educa- 
tion. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] On the con- 
trary, as regarded education, they had 
never made any distinction at all. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that even 
small boroughs had the control of their 
own police and that urban councils had 
not. Suppose that were the fact, what 
in the name of common sense had that 
to do with the question whether or not 
one body or the other should be intrusted 
with education? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was, however, totally wrong in 
his facts. Anyone who had studied the 
provisions of the various Acts dealing 
with municipal government and _ local 
administration was perfectly well aware 
that a large number of these small 
boroughs had not got the control over 
their own police. But even if that were 
true, it was totally irrelevant to the 
question they were now considering. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman used the 
further argument that in the case of a 
borough they were dealing with an 
authority which was invested with a 
vast amount of local traditions and local 
sentiment, whose history stretched back 
through centuries and which, in the 
Mr. Asquith. 
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course of time, had acquired a degree of 
respect and sanctity which the Urban 
Council, appointed under the legislation 
of the present day, could not possibly 
claim. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to. be unaware that these 
boroughs were being created every day. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He had known 
himself, in the course of a short ex- 
perience of something like three years 
at the Home Office, boroughs of this 
kind brought into existence times out of 
number, and the mere fact that a parti- 
cular population living under urban 
conditions and attaining to a minimum 
of 20,000 inhabitants had received a 
charter ought not, in his judgment, to 
place it in a preferential or privileged 
position as regarded the management of 
its own educational affairs as compared 
with another body that had not the 
privilege of incorporation.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’]| If it was right—as he believed 
it was—to intrust to boroughs which had 
a minimum population of 20,000 educa- 
tional autonomy, he had failed to dis- 
cover a single argument which would 
justify them in discriminating against a 
smaller population in every respect 
identically situated except for the mere 
fact that it had not received a charter 
of incorporation. On these grounds he 
trusted that when the Committee came 
to a decision on the matter it would not 
introduce a new anomaly into their 
educational system but, acting on the prin- 
ciple which the Committee almost unani- 
mously adopted on Thursday last, would 
accept this Amendment as the logical se- 
quenceof what wasthendone. [‘‘Hear!’’] 


Question put : ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.”’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 148 ; 
Noes, 265.—(Division List, No. 242). 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved to 
insert after the words last inserted, the 
words— 


“as wellas every council of a municipal borough 
which is also a Parliamentary borough.’’ 
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Hecontendedthat whatever reasons might 
be urged for accepting the inclusion of 
municipal boroughs of over 20,000 in- 
habitants, might be urged for the inclu- 
sionof municipal boroughs which werealso 
Parliamentary boroughs. He could quite 
understand the feelings entertained by 
the Vice President of the Council, who, 
naturally, did not appreciate the efforts 
of those who had walked about with 
heavy feet among his trim flower beds and 
made havoc of his garden. _[ Opposition 
laughter.| His own opinion was that 
the smaller the authority the better. 
But if it was the case that mischief nad 
been already done by the inclusion of 
municipal boroughs, there could be nu 
further mischief perpetrated by the 
acceptance of this Amendment. He 
believed there were 12 or 14 such 
boroughs which were entitled to send a 
Member to the House of Commons, and, 
perhaps, he might remind hon. Gentle- 
men behind him, who were engaged in 
an animated and loud conversation— 
[Opposition laughter |—that the boroughs 
interested were all Tory boroughs. 
[Ironical cheers.| These were boroughs 
which had existed for hundreds of years, 
and had had a distinct and independent 
existence from the county. He would 
take the case of King’s Lynn, in which 
he was specially interested. In King’s 
Lynn they had never neglected educa- 
tion. They had more than once raised 
sums of over £1,000 to prevent the erec- 
tion of a School Board there. King’s 
Lynn had built and maintained a 
technical school, which it required, be- 
cause it had a large seafaring and fish- 
ing population, and navigation could be 
included in the curriculum. The town 
had done ali that a town of its size could 
be expected to do in the cause of educa- 
tion ; and the 12 or 14 boroughs which 
were in the same case had done as much. 
He would claim the vote of the Leader 
of the House for this Amendment, be- 
cause, in reply to a Nottingham corre- 
spondent, he had written :— 


_ “T do not hold to the view that it would be 
in the interest of local administration that the 
control of primary education should be divorced 
from other matters of important local concern, 
and intrusted to a special body who are not 
necessarily brought into contact with the 
general needs of the district.” 


That, in effect, was his Amendment ; 
it was that primary education should 
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not be divorced from other matters of 
important local concern. If the Amend- 
ment were rejected, the very thing the 
Leader of the House was opposed to 
would happen. If Lynn Regis and 
other boroughs like it were worthy to 
send a Member to the House they ought 
to be trusted to manage their own educa- 
tional matters. King’s Lynn had a sepa- 
rate, special, corporate, common life of its 
own ; the County Council did not under- 
stand or sympathise with the town ; and 
when the County Council had the chance 
it tyrannised over the town, charging it 
too much for the maintenance of roads, 
and bringing it precisely within the 
terms of the letter quoted. These towns 
had a separate, concrete, complete his- 
tory of their own, and it was impossible 
for the County Council to come in and 
manage their affairs for them. He con- 
fidently expected that the Government 
would accept the Amendment ; and he 
was so convinced of the justice and pro- 
priety of it, that he should press it to a 
Division. 

Sir J. GORST said it was his duty 
to turn a deaf ear to the voice of the 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn, and to 
decline to accept the Amendment. It 
was not because he doubted the capacity 
of these boroughs, and of King’s Lynn 
in particular—|{/aughter|—to manage 
their own educational affairs. Indeed, 
he thought it would be found in the Bill 
that care was taken to enable a muni- 
cipal council of such a borough to exer- 
cise a considerable amount of indepen- 
dence, certainly in elementary education, 
and a good deal also in secondary educa- 
tion. The borough of King’s Lynn was 
represented on the Norfolk County 
Council, and it had an equal voice there 
with the other populations of Norfolk 
upon the action of the County Council 
with reference to education. But his 
reason for declining to accept the Amend- 
ment was that which he had already 
several times stated to the Committee— 
namely, the inexpediency, in the judg- 
ment of the Government, of multiplying 
any further the educational authorities 
to take part in the administration of the 
Measure. That subject had been so 
fully discussed that he should not be 
justified in stating over again the reasons 
why the Government could not accept 
this Amendment. 
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*Mr. J. W. MELLOR (York, W.R., 


Sowerby) said that these Parliamentary 
boroughs really fulfilled all the require- 
ments that, according to the First Lord 
of the Treasury, were demanded from | 
boroughs which were perinitted to remain 
their own educational authority. They 
were not numerous, only 14 in number. 
Those that he knew best them 
had undoubtedly had a_ great desire | 
to promote education by every means | 


Education 
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in their power, and they possessed excel- | 
lent schools, which they made great | 
efforts to maintain in a state of efficiency. 
He could not help thinking it was most 
desirable that these boroughs should be | 
added to the list of those which were to | 
be exempt from control of the County 
Councils. When the right hon. Gentle- | 
man the Leader of the House fixed upon 
boroughs having a population of 20,000 | 
as those which were to be exempt from 
that control, he supposed that he men- 
tioned this number as an indication of a 
certain importance, otherwise the right 
hon. Gentleman would not have fixed 
upon them for the purpose of exemption. 
Surely boroughs which had retained the 
right to return Members to Parliament 
for many years, and whose Parliamentary 
life had been preserved at the time of 
the passing of the Redistribution of Seats 
Bill were entitled to be regarded as of | 
equal importance with other municipal 


boroughs having 20,000 inhabitants. In | 


these circumstances, he had been sorry to | 
hear the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 


President of the Council say that he 
could not accept the Amendment, be- 
cause he was satisfied that its acceptance 
would have been very gratefully received 
by the boroughs concerned. 

*Mr. HENRY LOPES (Grantham) | 
said that as a representative of one of 
these Parliamentary boroughs, he desired 
to enter his protest against the action of 
the Government in declining to accept 
this Amendment. If hon. Members| 
who represented these boroughs made 
that protest, it was the fault of the Gov- 
ernment themselves. From the outset 
the proposal to subject them to the| 
caprice of the County Council was 
regarded with considerable jealousy, but 
that feeling had been greatly increased | 
when they saw these exceptional powers 
given to other boroughs, many of whom 
had a population only slightly in excess 
of themselves, whilst few could boast, 
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fe ; we : a 
|in vain petitioned the County Coun- 


| the classes in that borough. 
'the County Council had offered to give 
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the same historical associations, or expe- 


| rience of political life dating well back 
over many centuries. 


He was perfectly 
prepared to make the admission that in 
his opinion Government ought not to 
have made any concession in this diree- 


|tion at all, but having made it, they 


ought to follow it to its logical conse- 
quences. By their action the Govern- 
ment had placed hon. Members who 


represented these boroughs in a very 


Every argu- 


which had induced the Govern- 


difficult position indeed. 
ment 


|ment to give way in this direction ap- 


plied with equal force in favour of these 
ancient boroughs. If the ancient history 
of these boroughs was considered, it 
would justify the Government in recon- 
sidering their determination to resist this 
Amendment. They were corporations 
of many centuries old, and .whereas the 
smallest of them had 16,000 inhabitants, 
some of them had a population of 19,000. 
Could it be denied that these boroughs 
had done good work in the cause of 
education | Were they to be punished 
for the zeal they had shown by being sub- 
jected to these new local developments ! 
By way of illustration, he would take 
the case of his own constituency. No 
man in that House could say that the 
borough of Grantham had not done its 
duty in the way of education. One of 


ithe great objects of this Bill was to 


In Grantham 
they had none but Voluntary Schools, 


assist Voluntary Schools. 


|and when they were condemned as in- 


efficient three years ago, a subscription 


| was at once set on foot by the Noncon- 


formists, the Roman Catholics, and the 
Church of England, and sufficient funds 
were raised to place them in a state of 
efficiency. Another strong point was 
that it was most important that technical 
education should be given at Grantham, 
both because of the number of skilled 


| and intelligent artisans it contained, and 


centre for 
They had 


because it was a natural 


cil again and again to give assistance to 
Tt was true 


£600 if an equivalent sum was contri- 
buted from the rates, but they knew 


from the poorness of the locality that 


that was an impossible condition ; and 
it therefore amounted to a refusal to 
assist the technical educational system 
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of the borough. With this experience 
before them, an experience which had 
been shared with other Town Councils, 
they distrusted the proposal to hand 
them over to these new _ bodies. 
The Committee must not be sur- 
prised if these ancient boroughs, 
proud as they were of their historical 
associations, jealous as they were and 
had a right to be of the continuity of 
their municipal life—that municipal life 
which had been one of steady and useful 
progression during hundreds of years-— 


must regret ard resent the action of the | 


Government, when they had once made 
a concession, in refusing to bring them 
also within the scope of the sub-section. 
Sir GEORGE OSBORNE MORGAN 
said he represented a county which con- 
tained no Jess than tour Parliamentary 
boroughs, which together returned a 
Member of Parliament. They were 
ancient, they were Tory, and they were 
Welsh. Wrexham was the largest town 
in North Wales ; it contained 15,000 
inhabitants. There was not a single 


town of the same size in England or 
Wales that had done more for educa- 
tion, or which was more anxious to pro- 


mote education. There was certainly no 
borough which was more desirous of 
being its own education authority. 
Only two days ago he received a letter 
from the Town Clerk of the town strongly 
urging him to support this Amendment. 
Why was that town, which just fell 
short of the limit of 20,000 to be ex- 
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word ‘‘ municipal’ out of his Amend- 
ment. The hon. Member did not tell the 
House what the 14 boroughs were which 
he said would be covered by this Amend- 
ment. Did the hon. Member include as 
Parliamentary boroughs those which 
were contributing boroughs? Of course, 
according to the reading of the section, 
a municipal borough was also a Parlia- 
mentary borough if it was part of a Par- 
liamentary borough. They were Parlia- 
mentary boroughs, although six of them 
were grouped together. He knew of 
some boroughs which were Parliamen- 
tary boroughs to which the hon. Member 
would hardly care to grant this privilege. 
/The hon. Member for Swansea sat for a 
. conglomeration of boroughs, one of which 
| was called Kenfig, a borough with about 
| 20 inhabitants. 
Mr. BRYNMORJONES : Over 100. 
Mr. 8. EVANS: The hon. Member 
| also sat for Loughor, which had a popu- 
|lation considerably under 1,000.  At- 
| tached to Cardiff, which was the largest 
| borough constituency returning a single 
Member in the kingdom, was a small 
‘ancient town to which this Amendment 
| would apply. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Perhaps 
‘the hon. Member will allow me to ex- 
plain that my Amendment is strictly a 
|corrollary to the Amendment which was 
|accepted, with, I believe, enthusiasm 
by the Leader of the House; that 
|is to sav, the Amendment which in- 
|cluded the Council of every municipal 





cluded from the benefit of the Amend-j| borough of not less than 20,000 inha- 
ment of the hon. Member for Islington ?| bitants, to which I propose to add, as well 
There was not a single arguinent' which | as the council of every municipal borough 
weighed with the Leader of the House| which also returns a Member of Parlia- 
in accepting that Amendment which|ment. It would not include a number 
could not be adduced in favour of the|of grouped boroughs which, together, 
present proposal. It was, after all, a|/return a Member of Parliament. My 
very small concern. They had already | Amendment simply deals with municipal 
admitted 59 boroughs ; and it would not| boroughs which return a Member to 
do much harm to admit 14 more. He} Parliament, whether these municipal 
hoped the Vice President would recon- | boroughs are under 20,000 or not. 
sider his position. | Mr. 8. EVANS asked whether the 
Mr. 8. EVANS did not know whe-| hon. Member intended to confer the pro- 
ther the hon. Member desired to confine| posed privilege upon Parliamentary 
the privilege which his Amendment con-| boroughs which combined to make one 
ferred to municipal boroughs. Some of | Parliamentary borough district. 
the oldest boroughs in the country are| *Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that his 
those which had their old charters, but | Amendment did not cover the case of 
which did not come under the Municipal | those boroughs which returned Members 
Corporations Act, and therefore were|of Parliament when grouped together. 
not municipal boroughs. He suggested| Mr. 8. EVANS argued that a borough 
that the hon. Member should. leave the| which was one of a group returning a 
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Member was a Parliamentary borough.| Question put, “That those words be 
Many of these boroughs were very small. | there inserted.” 
He held that the proper basis upon which | 
to proceed was the basis of population, | 
and that ancient charters ought not to 
be considered. He therefore could not | 
support the Amendment. | Str JOHN LUBBOCK moved to add 
Mr. BRYNMOR JONES said that | after the words last inserted the words— 
he represented Swansea Town and four | 
contributing boroughs, including Neath, 
Loughor, Aberavon, and Kenfig. Two 
of these were not boroughs under the} 
Municipal Act of 1882, but Neath was a 
large and increasing borough with a|He said that this Amendment must 
mayor and corporation, and its history| be taken in connection with another 
dated back to a period long antecedent | standing in his name on the Paper. The 
to the foundation of the British Consti-| object was that in places where the areas 
tution. [Zaughter.] to the times when |of the School Board and the County 
the Romans held sway in this country.| Council were conterminous, the educa- 
Much the samemight be said of Aberavon. | tional authority should be a joint 
Apparently the construction now placed | committee of two, with, he hoped, some 
upon the Amendment by the hon. Mem-| members added to represent the principal 
ber opposite was that boroughs like! educational institutions. It might be 
Neath would be excluded from its oper-| quite right that small School Boards 
ation ; and if that was to be the case he|should be under the County Council. 
feared that he must reconsider his atti-| Take, however, such a case as London. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 128; 
Noes, 281 :—(Division List, No. 243.) 


“not being a county council, or the council 
of a borough, when the area of the School 
Board is conterminous with that of the county 
or borough council.” 


tude with regard to the Amendment. 

*Mr GIBSON BOWLES said that he 
was prepared to accept the construction 
put upon his Amendment. His mind 
was open to argument, and having heard 
the arguments advanced he accepted the 
construction put upon it. 

Mr. T. W. NUSSEY (Pontefract) 
said that the Committee ought to have 
the assurance of the Government that 
they accepted the construction which 
had been put on this Amendment. He 
put in a claim for the borough which he 
represented, maintaining that the small 
boroughs were nearly always ancient and 
had been trained for many years in the 
habits of self-government. 

Mr. EVANS said the point was not 
whether the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn accepted the construction which 
had been put upon the Amendment by 
his hon. Friends and himself, but what 
was the construction the Amendment 
would bear. He invited the opinion of 
the Solicitor-General on the point. 

Tue SOLICITOR-GENERAL (Sir 
RosBert Fintay, Inverness Burghs) said 
that he represented a group of burghs in 
Scotland, and therefore was probably 
able to give a perfectly dispassionate 
opinion on the point. He should consider 
that every borough forming one of such 
group was a Parliamentary borough. 


Mr. S. Evans. 





| He spoke with every respect of, and felt 
|a natural pride in the London County 


Council, but the School Board repre- 
sented the same area and the same 
ratepayers. Moreover it was composed 
of men selected on educational grounds. 
Surely it was unwise to place such a 
body: under a Committee of th> London 
County Council, which was elected to 
perform duties of a totally different 
character. The London County Council 
was already much pressed with work, and 
the Bill as it stood would add enormously 
to it. Moreover, the arrangement he 
proposed would be advantageous both 
educationally and economically. Under 
the proposals of the Bill there would be 
three sets of examinations—one by the 
School Board, one by the County Council, 
and one by the Education Department. 
This would be very harassing to the 
schools, and might at times lead to con- 
flictingand embarrassing results. It would 
be injurious to the schools, and would 
also be very expensive. The statistical 
officer of the London County Council had 
reported that under the Bill our expenses 
“may quickly rise as high as a penny 
rate.” It was obvious that the London 
County Council would require new offices 
and a large additional staff. They were 
all anxious as far as possible to prevent 


this, and to avoid duplicating the work. 
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The best way of effecting this purpose 
would be to make the new educational 
authority a joint committee of the 
London County Council and the School 
Board. Moreover, the arrangement in 
the Bill would lead to great friction, 
whereas if the educational authority was 
a joint committee of the two it would 
represent both, and both could feel a 
pride in its work. He believed he spoke 
for a majority of London members in 
expressing a hope that the educational 
authority for London might represent 
both these great local authorities, to- 
gether with some other members 
representing the Corporation and some 
of the great educational institutions, such 
as the University of London, University 
College, and King’s College. Such a 
body would command the confidence of 
London. Of course, he spoke specially 
on behalf of London, but as the same 
conditions prevailed more or less in other 
great cities he had put the Amendment 
in a form which would apply to them 
also. He hoped that the Amendment 
would receive the favourable considera- 
tion of the Government. 

Mr. STUART said the Amendment 
affected not only London, but all the 
boroughs in which the same circum- 
stances existed. He thought it would 
meet the convenience of the Committee 
if he now moved to report Progress. 


And, it being Midnight, the Chairman 


left the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Uganda Railway 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


CABS (LONDON) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 


Question again proposed, “ That the 
Clause (Wife or Husband may give 
evidence)—(Mr. H. D. Geeene)—be 
added to the Bill” :— 


Question put and negatived. 


_Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


{15 June 1896} 
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| MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
| Committee deferred till Thursday. 


NAVAL RESERVE BILL. 
| Committee deferred till Monday next. 
TRUCK BILL. 


Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred _ till 
Thursday. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS 
(WHIPPING) BILL [u.t.] 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[15 May] further adjourned till Thurs- 
day. 


SHORT TITHES BILL [1.1.] 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


EDINBURGH GENERAL REGISTER 
HOUSE (RE-COMMITTED) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Thursday. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (PORTS) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


UGANDA RAILWAY 
(CONSOLIDATED FUND). 


Committee thereupon deferred till 
Thursday. 








1147 Sale of Intoxicating 
WAYS AND MEANS. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday. | 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. | 


| 


{COMMONS} 


Liquors (Ireland) Fill. 


LONDON VALUATION AND 
ASSESSMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tues- 
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| day 23rd June. 


SUNDAY CLOSING (WALES) ACT (1881) 


AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Mon- 


INCUMBENTS OF BENEFICES LOANS | day 13th July. 


EXTENSION BILL [u.1.] 


Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report Progress ; to sit again upon Fri- 


| 
day. | 
| 


TITHE REDEMPTION (No. 2) BILL. | 
Committee deferred till Monday next. | 


CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


BOARDS OF GUARDIANS AND 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday 
24th June. 


SOLICITORS’ MAGISTRACY BILL. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday 
24th June. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN (EMPLOYMENT 
AND RATING) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


CHAIRMEN OF DISTRICT COUNCILS 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee :— 
Clause 1 :-— 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT AND IN- 
CORPORATED BUILDING SOCIETIES 
(PURCHASE OF FEE SIMPLE) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 





ASSISTANT COUNTY SURVEYORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[3rd March]. further adjourned till 
Friday. 


SHOP ASSISTANTS’ HALF-HOLIDAY 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
29th June. 


HIGHWAYS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 


day. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (HIGH WAYS) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day. 


PRISONERS’ EVIDENCE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


House adjourned at Ten minutes 
after Twelve o’clock. 
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Floods 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, 16th June 1896. 


In the absence of the Lorp CHavy- 
cELLOR, the Earn of Mortey (Chairman 
of Committees) sat Speaker at Half-past 
Five o’clock. 

SAT FIRST. 
The Earl De la Warr sat First 


in Parliament after the death of his 
father. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


CHELSEA WATER BILL. 
Read 24, and committed. 


LAMBETH WATER BILL. 
Read 24, and committed. 


LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY BILL. 


Read 2*, and committed; the Com- 
mittee to be proposed by the Committee 
of Selection. 


WATERFORD CORPORATION 
Read 2*, and committed. 


BILL. 


PARLIAMENTARY COSTS BILL [u.1.]. 

Message from the Commons that they 
concur in the Resolution of this House 
communicated to them yesterday : That 
itis expedient that the Parliamentary 
Costs Bill be referred to a Joint Com- 
mittee of both Houses of Parliament ; 
and that it is expedient that the said 
Committee be the Joint Committee on 
Statute Law Revision Bills and Con- 
solidation Bills. 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment. 


VOL. XLI. [rourtu sERtes. | 
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LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS 
BILL [u.t.]. 
Read 3* (according to Order) ; passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 


FLOODS PREVENTION BILL [1.1]. 

Lorp THRING, in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, said that it was a 
very simple Measure. It was not in- 
tended to deal with great calamities, but 
was intended to provide the local autho- 
rities with moderate powers for prevent- 
ing floods in cases where no such power 
could be exercised at present. It was a 
permissive Bill, and proposed that where 
there were no drainage areas the County 
Council might have power to remove 
obstructions, repair works, facilitate the 
passage of water, cleanse watercourses, 
etc. There was no compulsory power of 
rating. The County Council might, if 
it thought that it would be for the bene- 
fit of the county, pay the expenses out 
of the county rate, or, if the local autho- 
rities were willing to consent and desired 
to be assisted, the charges might be made 
partly on the locality and partly on the 
county. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER (the Mar- 
QuEss of SaLispury) thought the noble 
Lord was too modest in representing 
this as a very simple Bill. Some of its 
provisions might be very necessary, and 
he did not wish to oppose the Second 
Reading, but it seemed to cover a very 
large area of operation, and he saw in it 
no saving of the powers of the Thames 
Conservancy. 

Lorp THRING said that he should 
in Committee move to insert a clause 
saving all the conservancy boards and 
all elected drainage boards, and it was 
not intended to interfere with the 
existing drainage areas. 

THe PRIME MINISTER said he 
did not suppose such an idea would 
cross their minds, but if the County 
Council were disposed to make a new 
bid for the River Thames, it would be 
in their power to do so under this Bill. 
He had no cause to think that any 
County Council would go so far mad, 
but still the powers were very extensive, 
and rather in excess of the modest 
language used by the noble Lord. 

Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Tuesday next. 


3.B 
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POST OFFICE CONSOLIDATION 
BILL [x.1.]. 


Kinin reported (according to| n 
Order); and Bill to be read 3* on 
Thursday next. 


Native Regiments 


| 
House adjourned at a quarter before | 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next, 


a quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Tuesday, 16th June 1826. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


FALMOUTH RECTORY BILL. 
As amended, considered ; to be read 
the Third time. 


SCOVELL’S DIVORCE BILL [1.1.] 
Read a Second time and committed. 


TODD’S DIVORCE BILL [u.1.] 
Read 2 Second time, and committed. 


TODD'S DIVORCE BILL [11.L.] AND 
SCOVELL’S DIVORCE BILL (11.1. |. 


Ordered, That a Message be sent to the 
Lords to request that their Lordships 


will be pleased to communicate to this 
House Copies of the Minutes of 
Evidence and Proceedings, together with 
the Docu:ments deposited in the cases of 
Todd’s Divorce Bill | Lords] and Scovell’s 
Divorce Lill [ Lords}. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to 
the Select Committee on Divorce Bills, 
that they do hear Counsel and examine 
Witnesses for Todd’s Divorce Bill 
Lords] and Scovell’s Divorce Bill 
Herds and also that they do hear 
Counsel and examine Witnesses against 
the Bills if the parties concerned think 
fit to be heard by Counsel or produce 
Witnesses.—(Sir John Mowbray.) 


PROSECUTION OF OFFENCES ACTS, 
1879 AND 1884. 
Return [presented 15th June] to be 
printed.—_{No. 232.] 


{COMMONS} 


| SIR 
{Central) : 





(India). 


CLUBS REGISTRATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred from Wed- 
nesday 24th June till Thursday 25th 
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June. 


QUESTIONS. 


NATIVE REGIMENTS (INDIA), 
SEYMOUR KING (Hull, 
I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India, whether any recom. 
mendations have been received from the 
Commander-in-Chief in India in favour 
of granting to any officer or officers who 
| hav e been in actual command of Native 
‘regiments for the regulation period of 
seven years an extension of command for 
one or two years ; whether there is any 
precedent for such an extension of com- 
mand in the case of the completion of 
seven years’ service in the Indian Army ; 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that an assurance has_ been 
given by the Secretary of State for War 
‘that i in the British Army, when tenure 
ot regimental command is Hesited by the 

tegulations to four years, in every case 
| when two years’ extension was allowed 
by Royal Warrant and asked for, the 
'manner in which such extension would 
| affect the promotion of officers of lower 
rank would be carefully considered ; 
whether he is aware that, even with the 
tenure of command limited to seven 
years, there will be many officers now 
serving as squadron and wing com- 
manders who will never obtain a full 
period of command, and that if this 
tenure is extended their chances of 
attaining the command will be still 
further diminished ; and, whether he can 
give a similar assurance to the Indian 
Army to that given to the British 
Army, that no extensions of command 
will be sanctioned without a careful 
consideration of the effect of such 
extension upon the prospects of ofticers 
of lower ranks ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA (Lord Gerorce HAmILtov, 
Middlesex, Ealing): The extensions of 
the tenure of regimental commands 
referred to in the first Question are per- 
missible under the Indian Regulations 
in certain cases. They are granted at 
the discretion of the Government of 
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India on the recommendation of the, 


{16 JUNE 1896} 





(County Down). 1154 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : The 


Commander-in-Chief in India, and do| Report alluded to is probably that by 
not require the sanction or approval of| Mr. Muir Mackenzie who was deputed 


the Secretary of State. 
sions have ever been granted. 


EXCHANGE COMPENSATION 
ALLOWANCE (INDIA). 


Sir SEYMOUR KING : I beg to ask | 


the Secretary of State for India, whether, 
with regard to the exchange compensa- 
tion allowance, it has been decided that 
those officers whose salaries are regu: 
lated by statute will not only be 
debarred from receiving the allowance 
in future but will be called upon to 
refund moneys already received ; whether, 
if this decision has been arrived at by 
the Government of India, consideration 
has been given to the ruinous effect of 
requiring officers, to whom the Govern- 
ment has been paying the compensation 
for years, without demur, on the ground 
admitted generally in the case of Indian 
civil servants that they were fairly 
entitled to some compensation for the 
loss to which they were subjected by the 
fall in the exchange, to recoup out of 
their diminished salaries considerable 
arrears of money which they have 
received under Government sanction 
and expended in good faith; and, 
whether he will reconsider the decision ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
question as to the possibility of granting 
exchange allowance to officers whose 
salaries are regulated by statute is a 
legal one; and I believe that the 
Government of India are now giving 
their attention to it. Until the legal 
question shall have been finally settled, 
no decision on the question of re- 
funding will be taken. 


EMIGRATION OF COOLIES FROM INDIA). 


grants in Réunion. 
| confidential document, and I am sorry 
| that I cannot present it. 
| whether Emigration to Réunion may be 





No other exten-| by the Government of India to examine 


into the condition of the Indian Immi- 
The Report is a 


The question 


resumed is one for diplomatic negotiation, 
and I cannot say more than that no 
reopening of the Coolie Emigration can 
be sanctioned unless I am satisfied as to 
the conditions under which it can be 
resumed. 


NEWCASTLE HARBOUR 
DOWN). 

Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his 
attention has been called to the state of 
the ruins of the pier and harbour works 
at Newcastle, county Down: Whether 
he is aware that Newcastle occupies a 
central position on the coast between 
Strangford Loughand Carlingford Lough, 
and is the most suitable place for a 
harbour of refuge or safety ; Whether 
he will inquire as to the necessity for 
the erection of safe harbour works there 
in the interest of the lives of the fisher- 
men, who are now exposed to great 
danger in pursuit of their avocation ; 
and, whether he will communicate with 
the Board of Works and the Treasury 
on the matter. 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
(Leeds, Central): The attention of the 
Trish Government has frequently been 
directed to the condition of Newcastle 
Harbour, and so recently as February 
last certain proposals were made on the 
subject to the Lords Commissioners of 
the Treasury by whom the recommenda- 
tions of the Irish Government were 


(COUNTY 











Sir SEYMOUR KING : I beg toask | approved. These proposals were that 
the Secretary of State for India, whether | in consideration of the Exchequer Free 
he will lay upon the Table the Report|Grant of £5,000 in aid of the recon- 
of Mr. Moore Molyneux on the question | struction of the harbour, the Grand Jury 
of the emigration of Coolies from India _should contribute the balance of the cost 
to Réunion ; and, whether, before a/ of the undertaking, estimated at £8,000, 
decision to sanction the re-opening of} to be obtained by means of a loan from 
Coolie immigration into Réunion 


is| the Board of Works repayable within 


arrived at, the House will be afforded an seven years at 4 per cent. interest, and 
Opportunity of passing an opinion on any | it was further stipulated that the Grand 
scheme that may be proposed 4 


| Jury should admit ownership and pledge 


| 3B2 
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themselves to keep the harbour in proper 
repair if reconstructed. The proposals 
of the Government were before the 
Grand Jury at the late Spring Assizes 
held in March when that Body declined 
to admit ownership or pledge itself to 
maintain the reconstructed harbour. 


Torpedo Boat 


BELFAST LOUGH. 

Mr. McCARTAN: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, whether 
considering the extremely important po- 
sition of Mew Island, at the entrance to 
Belfast Lough, and the very large number 
of ships and steamers which pass it daily, 
he will make inquiry as to the desir- 
ability of having telephonic communica- 
tion established with the mainland. 

THe PRESIDENT or tHE BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnir, Croy- 
don): I presume the hon. Member refers 
to electrical communication between the 
Lighthouses and the mainland. A Royal 
Commission is at present sitting to in- 
quire what Lighthouses, etc., should be 
electrically connected with the shore, and 
I have no doubt that the case of Mew 
Island will receive their attention. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND.) 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that in Treland, when 
a holding which has been purchased 
under the Land Purchase Acts is sold, 
the advance made by the Land Com- 
mission on the purchase and _ still 
remaining due is for the purpose of 
computing the 10s. per cent. duty on the 
conveyance added to the purchase money, 
and that though in point of value 
nothing more is bought and paid for 
than if the tenant’s former tenancy was 
being sold, stamp duty has to be’ paid 
upon the same amount as if the whole 
of the Land Commission advance had 
been paid off. And, whether he will 
introduce a provision into the Finance 
Bill making the Law conformable with 
the real fact, and treating the annuity 
payable to the Land Commission as being 
substituted for and equivalent to the 
former rent. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnaet Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W) : The provisions of the Stamp 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


{COMMONS} 
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Act to which the hon. Member refers 
are not confined to Ireland. They apply 
equally to the sale of any property sub. 
ject to the payment of money, whether 
by way of charge or incumbrance or not, 
and the treatment of land sold subject 
to repayment of the Land Commission 
advance is the same as that of land sold 
subject to an ordinary mortgage. What 
is bought is more than the tenant’s for- 
mer tenancy. It isa registered freehold 
title, subject toa terminable charge in 
favour of the Land Commission. 


TORPEDO BOAT DESTROYERS. 

Mr. H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER 
(Belfast, W.) [ beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether the statement 
that six of the new torpedo boat de- 
stroyers are to be named respectively the 
Cynthia, Sylvia, Violet, Fawn, Bullfinch, 
and Dove is true ; and, if so, on what 
principle the Admiralty have selected 
these apparently inappropriate names for 
destroyers carrying six guns and three 
torpedo tubes. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St George’s, 
Hanover-square) : It is the usual practice 
in choosing names for new ships to select 
from those which are already in the Sig- 
nal Book, not only for the sake of con- 
venience, but because they are old service 
names, around some of which naval 
traditions cluster. Owing to the great 
increase in the Navy, we have exhausted 
all the fiercer names [a laugh], but our 
annals do not show that ships with femi- 
nine names have fought less heroically 
than their sisters with less graceful appel- 
lations. The deeds of the saucy Arethusa, 
though called after a nymph, live 
conspicuously in naval story. The Sylph 
and the Cynthia distinguished themselves 
in braveexploits. It is true that the 
bestowing of feminine names on ships 
dates from the days when sailors spoke 
of them as “she.” Though nowadays the 
modern ship, like the new woman, has 
become unsexed, she still retains her 
feminine name, though she has adopted 
masculine attributes. [Laughter. | 

Mr. ARNOLD- FORSTER © asked 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he was 
aware that, if he adhered to the principle 
of utilising names in the Signal Book, he 
would probably be compelled to call the 
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Military Hospital 


next three ironclads the Fanny, the| 
Amelia, and the Fly? [ Laughter. | 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY said the naval officers did not 
object to names they had read in history, 
but he would be guided in the matter 
toa great extent by his naval advisers. 


| 


ROYAL CANAL (IRELAND.) 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan W.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, whether his attention bas been 
directed to the filthy state of the Royal 
Canal from Mullingar to Dublin and 
Longford respectively ; whether he is 
aware that large masses of weeds are 
growing over the water in many places, 
and that there is but one dredge boat to 
clean nearly 80 miles of canal ; and, will | 
he, in the interests of boat owners and | 
traflic generally on the canal, direct the 
attention of the railway company who 
own the canal to this state of things, 

with a view of having it remedied ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I am informed by 
the Midland Great Western Railway 
Company that it is not the fact that the 
Royal Canal from Dublin to Mullingar 


{16 June 1896} 
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the district in which such children reside, 


Felixstowe. 


|and that there is therefore a suftcient 


supply of free school accommodation ; 
(2) whether he is aware that 172 of such 
free places are in a Church of England 
school, and 100 in a Roman Catholic 
school ; and, (3) whether the Department 
has decided that the accommodation in 
such schools is suitable for the children 
of Nonconformists ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Jonn Gorst, Cambridge 
University): The facts are correctly 
stated both in the question and in the 
official reply to the memorial. The 
answer to the last paragraph is in the 
affirmative. 


ARMY HORSE BREEDING (IRELAND). 

Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dublin 
Co., 8.) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
for War, if he can state the number and 
average price of horses which have been 
bought in Ireland for Army purposes 
during the last two years ; how many of 
these were bought direct from the breed- 
ers or owners ; and how many through 
contractors. 





and Longford is choked up with weeds 
and that trafic is thereby impeded. The 
Company state that all traffic wanting to 
pass is duly proceeding. They further 
state that there are eight gangs of men 
at work between Dublin and Longford— 
four of them weeding, two dredging and 
working the steam dredger, and two 


doing fencing and general work. If the 
hon. Gentleman will furnish me with 


details showing that the statement made 
to me is incorrect and that the 
allegations contained in the Question are 
well founded, I will order an Inquiry. 
Mr. J. P FARRELL said he would 


furnish particulars. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
(HEY WOOD.) 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) : I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, (1) will he explain on what 
grounds the Department has replied to 
the parents (Nonconformists) of 193 
children in the borough of Heywood, who 
memoralised them for free places in a 
public elementary school, that there are 
at present 295 free places available in 





Tue FINANCIALSECRETARY to 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powett- 
| WixtuiAms, Birmingham, 8.): In the 
| twenty-six months ended on the 31st 
| May, 278 horses were purchased in Ire- 
jland for Army purposes from private 
owners and 1,718 from dealers. None 
were bought through contractors. At 
page 16 of the Army Estimates, the hon. 
Member will find the estimated purchase 
price, throughout the United Kingdom 
and Colonies, of horses required for the 
Army according to their several classes. 


NAVAL ESTIMATES. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN (Gateshead): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, when will Vote 8, Naval Esti- 
mates, be taken ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY said he hoped the Naval 
Estimates would be taken on Friday 
week. Next Friday was assigned to the 
Army Estimates. 


MILITARY HOSPITAL, FELIXSTOWE. 

Mr. D. F. GODDARD (Ipswich) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, if it be true that the War 
Office intends to build a military hospital 
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at Felixstowe, on that part of the Land-|control over the Mercantile Marine 
guard nearest to a number of dwelling-| Fund, conferred on them by the Merchant 


houses ; and, if so, whether the site could 


| Shipping Act, 1854, and confirmed by the 


not be altered and fixed at the other| Act of 1894. 
end of the Landguard, half a mile off; | 


and, whether the War Office have re- 


ceived a representation on the subject | 


from the Felixstowe District Council ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS : 
exact site for the intended hospital 
cannot be settled until after an inspec- 
tion by the Army Sanitary Committee. 
The inspection will be made at an early 
date. A representation from the District 
Council of Felixstowe has been received ; 
it cannot be answered until the inspection 
referred to has taken place. 


ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen. 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether, 
having regard to the paucity of candi- 


dates at the last examinations for com- | 


missions in the Army Medical Depart- 
ment, it is proposed to issue a new 
warrant remedying the grievances of 


the officers of that Department ; and, if | 


so, whether the promulgation of such 
new warrant may be expected before the 
next examination in August ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: As 
stated last week, in reply to the hon. 
Member for Mid Cork, the Secretary of 
State has the whole question of the 
paucity of candidates for the Medical 
Staff under his consideration. Whether 
it will result in the issue of a new 
warrant, and, if so, when it will be 
issued, I cannot at present say ; but the 
matter will not be lost sight of. 


LIGHTHOUSE-KEEPERS (IRELAND). 
Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): 


The | 


| SIAM (ANGLO-FRENCH TREATY). 
Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff): I 
‘beg to ask the Secretary of State for 

India, whether he has_ received a 
| Dispatch from the Government of India 
expressing the views of that Government 
on the agreement with reference to Siam 
recently concluded between France and 
| England ; and, whether he will lay any 

such Dispatch upon the Table of the 
| House ' 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: A 
| Dispatch has recently been received on 
| this subject from the Indian Government, 
‘and if my hon. Friend moves for it I 
will lay it upon the Table of the 
| House. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
| Forest of Dean) asked if the Indian 


| Government were consulted _ before- 
| hand ? 

| Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : 
Certainly. 


TERRACE, HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Sir HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works, whether he will 
consider the propriety of making some 
new regulations with respect to the 
user of the Terrace 4 

*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
/WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dovatas, Kent, 





St. Augustine’s): I entirely agree 
‘with the right hon. Gentleman that 


some regulations limiting the number of 
admissions to the Terrace are greatly to 


I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the be desired [cheers], and I should be glad 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, from what|to make regulations in this sense, but 


fund are the pensions paid to the Irish 
lighthouse - keepers ; and, what Depart- 
mental authority has control of the fund 
from which the Irish lighthouse-keepers 
receive their pensions ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: All the 
expenses of the Lighthouse Boards are 
defrayed out of the Mercantile Marine 
Fund. This includes the wages and 
pensions of lighthouse - keepers. 


unfortunately I have no power to do so. 
Sir HENRY FOWLER: May Iask 
who has the power, who is the Minister 
responsible to the House for the ex- 
penditure of public money in respect of 
the Terrace 1 
*Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS : I believe 
that in the first place the Sergeant-at- 
Arms has the control of the Terrace, 


The and the Secretary to the Treasury is 


Board of Trade exercise the financial | responsible for his Vote. [Laughter.] 


Mr. D. F. Goddard. 
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Sir HENRY FOWLER: I will put 
the Question to the Secretary to the 
Treasury to-morrow. 

THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hanpsury, Pres- 
ton): I may add to the statement of my 
right hon. Friend that I have only to 
defend the Vote. I am not responsible 
for it in any way. | Laughter.| 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN  (Kil- 
kenny): Arising out of this matter, I 
protest against any attempt to deprive 
us of the only pleasure I know of in 
Parliamentary life—that is, the right of 
taking lady friends on the Terrace. 
[Loud laughter.| Therefore I cannot | 
allow these Puritanical notions to prevail | 
without protest. [Zaughter. | 


RINDERPEST. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture, whether the 
Board of Agriculture has received a 
Resolution from the British Dairy 


Farmers’ Association asking the Govern- | 


ment to take every possible precaution 
to prevent the introduction of rinder- 
pest into this country, having regard to 
its ravages in South Africa and the 
dangerous ease with which it can be 
carried thence to Europe ; and, whether 


vigilant preventive action may be relied | 
|cesspayers in the guaranteeing areas in 


upon ? 
Turk PRESIDENT or tHE BOARD 
oF AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrter 
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Lone, Liverpool, West Derby) : I have 
not yet received the Resolution from the 
British Dairy Farmers’ Association 
asking the Government to take every 
possible precaution to prevent the intro- 





duction of rinderpest into this country ; 
but, as will be seen from the reply which | 
I made to the hon. Member for Derry | 
on Thursday last, the subject has | 
received very full consideration at our 
hands. As the hon. Member is aware, | 
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TWEED AND SOLWAY FISHERIES 
COMMISSION. 

Mr. THOMAS SHAW (Hawick 
Burghs): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade, why the Report 
of the Tweed and Solway Fisheries Com- 
mission, which is understood to have 
been some time ago laid upon the Table 
of the House, has not yet been dis- 
tributed to Members; and, when the 
distribution may be expected ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE: The Report on the 
Fisheries of the Tweed was presented on 
the 13th May, but has not yet been cir- 
culated. I am informed that the delay 
has oecurred in connection with the re- 
production of a plan attached to it. The 
Report on the Solway has not yet been 
made. 


CAVAN AND LEITRIM LIGHT 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, whether he can state what negotia- 
tions have taken place between the 
Treasury and the Grand Juries of Leitrim 
and Cavan under The Tramways (Ire- 
land) Amendment Act, 1895, with a view 
to capitalising the Government grant to 
the Cavan and Leitrim Light Railway, 
and reducing the annual charge on the 


those counties. 
Mr. HANBURY: The Treasury have 
heard nothing more from the Grand Jury 


about this case since they informed them, 


through the Board of Works, of the 
decision which I explained at length in 
answer to a Question put by the hon, 
Member for West Cavan on the 5th of 
last month. 


TITHE RENT CHARGE (IRELAND). 
Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg 








no live cattle are imported from South | to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, in 
Africa into this country ; and, for the | view of the fact that on the 19th August 
reasons given in my previous reply, we | 1895 a memorandum was issued, signed 
think there is practically no risk of the | by himself on behalf of the Lords of the 
introduction of cattle plague thence by | Treasury, giving the grounds on which 
any indirect means—a view which is|the Treasury considered it unjust and 
fully confirmed by the experience of the | inadmissible to accede to the rate of re- 
past 30 years. The hon. Member may | demption of Trish tithe rent-charge being 
rely upon my keeping the subject con-| reduced to 20 years’ purchase, whether 
stantly in view and upon immediate |he can state what has occurred since 
action being taken should any necessity | last August to induce the Treasury to 
arise. | decide differently ? 
| 
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Mr. HANBURY : The memorandum 


referred to in the Question was issued 
by the late Board of Treasury, and pre- 
sented to the House of Lords signed by 
my predecessor in June 1895. When it 
was subsequently desired that a dupli- 
cate of the memorandum should be laid 
on the Table of this House, I, of course, 
signed it as a formal return. The Trea- 
sury have not, as the Question implies, 
agreed to a general reduction of the rate 
of tithe redemption to 20 years’ pur- 
chase. They have merely authorised the 
Land Commission to exercise the dis- 
cretion vested in themselves by Section 
15 of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887, 
down to a limit of 20 years and subject 
to their supervision. What has occurred 
to induce the Board of Treasury to 
modify its decision occurred, not since 
last August, as stated in the Question, 
but since last June—a complete change 
of its personnel. 


Towns Improvement 


EDUCATION BILL 

(PAYMENT OF RATES ON SCHOOLS). 

Mr. H. H. BEMROSE (Derby): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General, whe- 
ther schools for deaf and dumb children 
which are certified, examined, and receiv- 
ing grants under Section 2 of The 
Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf 
Children) Act, 1893, are entitled to the 
benefit of Clause 20 of the Education 
Bill, 1896, and whether the word 
‘‘ offices” includes the house in which 
the masters and children live, such house 
being part of the school premises ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicuHarD WesstER, Isle of Wight): 


Until the clause is finally settled it is| 


difficult to answer the hon. Member’s 


Question ; but as now drawn the schools | 


referred to in the first part of the hon. 
Member’s Question would not be en- 
titled to the benefit of the grant unless 
they are public elementary schools. The 
word “ offices” would not, as the clause 
now stands, include the dwelling-house 
in which the masters and their families 
live. 


HOUSE TAX BILL. 


Mr. ALBAN GIBBS (City of 


London): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury, whether his attention 
has been called to the introduction of a 


Bill by the Lord Chancellor, in the other 
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| House of Parliament, by which it is pro- 
| posed to levy in future upon inhabited 
houses in and throughout Great Britain 
a duty which shall be called the House 
Tax ; whether it is the intention of the 
Government to proceed with the Bill in 
that House; and, whether any, and, if 
any, what opportunity will be afforded 
to Members of this House to move 
Amendments to the Bill ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER : This Bill makes no change 
in the existing law, and proposes no 
new taxation. It is a Measure of pure 
consolidation, and will be referred to the 
Joint Committee on Statute Law 
Revision. Of course, such a Bill cannot 
become law if Amendments are to be 
pressed. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, with regard to the 
Agricultural Land Rating Bill for 
Scotland, whether, in view of the im- 
portance that its provisions should be 
duly considered in Scotland and of the 
short time which now remains for such 
consideration, he will agree that the Bill 
should be introduced to the House 
| forthwith ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I will consider the matter as laid 
| before me by the right hon. Gentleman, 


| . . 
|and give him an answer in a few days. 





| 

| Ss eoees 

| BATHS AND WASHHOUSES 
| AMENDMENT. 

Bill to amend the Baths and Wash- 
‘houses Acts ; ordered to be brought in 
|by Mr. Fardell, Mr. John Burns, Mr. 
| Cohen, Colonel Dalbiac, Mr. Sharpe, and 
'Mr. James Stuart. Presented, and read 
ithe First time; to be read a Second 
time upon Tuesday 23rd June, and to 
be printed.—[ Bill 279.} 


| ‘TOWNS IMPROVEMENT (IRELAND) 
ACTS AMENDMENT. 

| Bill to amend and extend the Towns 
| Improvement (Ireland) Acts with respect 
- the powers of Town Commissioners, 
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who are not urban sanitary authorities, 
to borrow money for purposes of electric 
lighting, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Tully, Mr. Horace Plunkett, Mr. 
Patrick Aloysius M’Hugh, and Mr. J. 
P. Farrell. Presented, and read the 
First time ; to be read a Second time 
upon Thursday, and to be printed.— 
[Bill 280.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EDUCATION BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 


(Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cuairman of 
Ways and Means, in the Chair.] 


Progress, 15th June. 


(Tuirp Day.] 
Clause 1,— 


COUNTY EDUCATION AUTHORITY.—ACTION 
OF COUNTY COUNCIL AS EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY. 


(1.) Every County Council and every Council of | 
a Municipal Borough of not less than twenty | 
thousand inhabitants shall appoint an education | 
committee for the purposes of this Act, and the 
County Council acting by that committee shall 
be and is in this Act referred to as the education 
authority for the county. 


(2.) The number of the members of the com- 
mittee shall be fixed by the County Council. 

(3.) The County Council may appoint persons, 
whether members of the Council or not, to be 
members of the committee, provided that a 
majority of those members shall be members of 
the Council. 


(4.) A member of an education committee 
shall hold office for three years, and one-third, 
as nearly as may be, of the members of an 
education committee shall retire annually at 
such time and in such order as may be fixed by 
the County Council, and their places shall be 
filled by a new appointment, but retiring | 
members may be re-appointed. 





_(6.) T'wo or more County Councils may com- | 
bine for all or any of the purposes of this Act. 

(6.) Provided as follows :— 

(a.) A County Council may submit to the 
Education Department a scheme for providing 
separate education committees for different parts 
of the county or for otherwise modifying or | 
supplementing the provisions of this section so 
as to adapt the constitution of an education 
committee to the needs of the county or of 
different parts thereof, and for making any 
supplemental provisions which appear necessary 





| the 
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for carrying into effect the scheme : if the Educa- 
tion Department approve of any such scheme, 
without modification or with any modifications 
agreed to by the Council, tle scheme shall have 
effect as if enacted by this Act, but shall be 
subject to revocation or alteration by a scheme 
made in like manner ; 

(2.) Where a county governing body has been 
constituted for any county by a scheme made 
in pursuance of the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act, 1889, the governing body shall 
be the education committee for the purposes of 
this Act, and the County Council acting through 
that governing body shall be the education 
authority for the county. 


[The words printed in italics have 
been inserted in Committee. ] 


Another Amendment proposed (15th 
June), after the words last inserted (as 
printed in italics), to insert the words :— 


* Not being a County Council or the Council 
of a borough when the area of the School 
Board is conterminous with that of the county 
or borough council.’’—/Sir John Lubbock.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” : 


Debate resumed. 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir J. Gorst, Cambridge 
University) : The right hon. Baronet 
Member for the University of 
London moved an Amendment yesterday 
to except from the first clause London 
and all municipal boroughs which have 
School Boards, for the purpose of giving 
these boroughs a different constitution 
for their county authority. The right 
hon. Gentleman gave three reasons for 
this exceptional treatment. The first 
reason he gave was that of economy, but 
the Government entirely fail to see how 
the Amendment would in any way 
diminish the expense. On the contrary, 
they think it would increase it. The 
right hon. Baronet proposed a _ body 
which was neither the County Council 


‘nor the School Board—a body entirely 


separate from both, and which, there- 
fore, would require its independent 
offices and officials of every kind. It 
must, therefore, be seen that the body 
proposed by the right hon. Baronet 
would not be more economical, but 
probably much less so, than the body 
proposed by the Government in the Bill. 
The second reason was that there would 
be great confusion of inspection. No 
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one is more alive to the great evils of 
multiplicity of inspections which schools 
have to undergo than I am, and I would 
be the last person to advocate any plan 
that would involve an increase in the 
number of school inspections. 
do not see how the Amendment of the 
right hon. Baronet would in any way 
eure the multiplicity of inspections. 
The third and most important reason 
given by the right hon. Baronet was 
that if we had a county authority partly 
appointed by the County Council and 
partly by the School Board we should 


Education 
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to the case of such an authority as 
London. That is Sub-section a of para- 
graph 6 of the first clause :— 


* A County Council may submit to the Educa- 
tion Department a scheme for providing separate 
education committees for different parts of the 
county or for otherwise modifying or supple- 
menting the provisions of this section, so as to 
adapt the constitution of an education committee 
to the needs of the county or of different parts 
| thereof.” 





We hold the opinion that if the educa- 
tion authority is to be created by the 
County Council the responsibility must 
| be thrown upon the County Council, but 





have more sympathy and more common 
action between those bodics. That is/ 14. pi we shell be perfectly willing t 
a very important consideration. [ ‘‘ Hear, : sede derages: 
hear !’?] If the Government thought | admit any modification or any proviso 
the Amendment of the right hon. | Which the Members for London may think 
Baronet would conduce to that end they | necessary. 

would be very much disposed to enter-| Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
tain it. This matter has been very) mouthshire, W.): The right hon. Gen- 
carefully considered by the Government, | tleman has just made several important 
arid they have come to the conclusion | admissions with reference to this Bill. 
that in order to make the new central | He has said that he considers the multi- 
authority work you must have one of) plication of inspections an evil. How 
two things. You must either make the|is he going to remedy that evil? The 
School Board itself the education au- | first clause creates a new body, and that 
thority or make the County Council the new body must necessarily have a new 
education authority. His proposal is to| inspection. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] There- 
make the education authority half elected | fore, in this clause he is himself creating 
by the School Board and half elected by| the evil that he deprecates. | ‘‘ Hear, 
the County Council. In our opinion! hear !’’] He objects to the method in 
that will not conduce to smoothness of | which the Amendment proposes to deal 
working between the two bodies. In/|with it, but he has not met the evil 
our opinion it is absolutely essential that | himself. He has not in the least shown 
you should throw the responsibility of|that his Bill and _ his proposal do not 
the appointment of this educational | create the very mischief that he deplores. 
authority upon some one body. You must | Then the right hon. Gentleman alluded 
not divide the responsibility, and of the} to the evil of the conflict of authority 
two we thought that the body which was | within the same district. There again 
the best adapted to undertake this duty | it is he and his Bill that create that 
was the County Council. I should like| conflict of authority. [Cheers.] My 
to point out to the right hon. Baronet/ right hon. Friend takes London as an 
that a County Council has power to example of many other large communi- 
appoint members of the School Board on | ties in the United Kingdom where there 
the Education Committee, and I should |is at present a School Board which is 
think myself that every judicious and| commensurate and conterminous with 
wise County Council will take care that the municipal authority. At present the 
in the appointment of this Committee it School Board is in charge of the 
has the School Board of the district in elementary education of the district. 
which it acts adequately represented. The right hon. Gentleman proposes to 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] With regard to create a new educational authority for 
what the right hon. Baronet said as|the same purpose within the same 
to the differential treatment of London, district. Are you going to extinguish 
I would remind him that there is in the the School Board or are you going to 
Bill a clause which is especially directed | leave it extant ? 


consistently with that main principle of 








Vice President of the Council. 
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Edycation 
Sir J. GORST : The functions of the 


new educational authority and ‘the func- 
tions of the School Board are entirely 
distinct. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I say that is 
not so. Will anybody take the trouble 
to look at Clause 13% [Cheers.] What 
is the function of the new authority that 
is totally distinct from the School Board ? 
It is to satisfy itself with respect to 
every such school, — 


“that the buildings are sufficient and suitable 
as regards size, sanitary accommodation, con- 
venience, repair, or otherwise ; that the furniture 
fittings, and school apparatus are adequate; 
thatthere is an adequate staff of teachers ; that 
proper discipline is maintained ; that the course 
of education is sufficient and suitable, that the 
fees, if any, are suitable, and that the teaching 
staff is efficient ; that proper accounts are kept 
showing the receipts and expenditure of the 
school ; that the school is conducted in accord- 
ance with such regulations made by or in pur- 
suance of any statute, or made by the Education 
Department as are applicable to the school; and 
that every education authority shall make such 
report and returns and give such information to 
the Education Department as the Department 
may from time to time require.” 


Sir J. GORST : Section 13 refers to 
secondary schools and primary schools 
which receive the specia] aid grant 
from the new educational authority, 
and they would be almost exclusively 
Voluntary Schools. [Cheers. ] 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Let us read 


what is at the beginning of Clause 13 : 


“The educational authority shall take care 
that every school receiving from them any 
money.”” 


Does the right hon. Gentleman mean to 
say that the money is not to be distri- 
buted by the educational authority, 
because, of course, if he does, that is a 
new light on the Billi? [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ ] 
The clause goes on to say that— 


“the education authority shall take care that 
every school receiving from them any money is 
inspected and examined by such persons and in 
such manner as may be approved by the Educa- 
tion Department with reference to the particular 
class of schools to which the school belongs ” 


—not secondary schools, but all schools. 
(Cheers. ] I really must ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to read the Bill. 
[Cheers and laughter.] I am going to 
ask the attention of the Committee to 
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glad to think that before next January 
—|cheers and laughter|—we shall get to 
understand the bearing of the Bill—at 
all events, we shall take care that the 
country understands it. [Cheers.] Will 
the right hon. Gentleman assert that 
the duties which I have quoted are not 
the functions now performed in a great 
degree by the School Board? Are they 
to be extinguished in the School Board 
or are they to co-exist in both bodies ? 
I am perfectly aware that in the Metro- 
polis, in different times, there was this 
form of dua] government, when two 
Kings of Brentford occupied one throne, 
and I would like to know whether that 
form of government is to be adopted in 
reference to these two authorities? My 
right hon. Friend has shown what 
infinite mischief will occur if you have 
two bodies both of which think them- 
selves equally competent. I venture to 
say, and I think a great many people 
will agree, that the existing authority is 
more competent in every respect than 
the new authority. [Cheers.] How is 
this going to work ? We know perfectly 
well that the ideal of the First Lord of 
the Treasury is that all School Boards 
are ultimately to disappear. [Cheers. | 
This is a Government of ideals. [{Zaugh- 
ter.| They have ideals in Africa and 
ideals in education, but I venture to tell 
the First Lord and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Vice President that they 
will have a pretty tough battle in this 
country before they destroy all the 
School Boards. [Cheers.]| The School 
Boards will have something to say for 
themselves—{ ‘‘ hear, hear !’’ |—and this 
process of painless extinction is not going 
to be so easy a task as the First Lord 
fancies. [Cheers.] You will have a 
good deal to do before you abolish the 
School Board of London. [Cheers.] I 
do not know whether London Members 
opposite think that will be an easy task 
to accomplish ? 


An Hon. MemsBer: We do not want 
to. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : Then why is 
this rival authority to be erected side by 
side with the School Board? [Cheers. | 


T venture to say that all this pretence of 


decentralisation is a delusion—I was 
going to say an imposture. [‘‘ Hear, 


hear !’’] That is not the object of the 





what is the consequence, and I am very 








creation of this new authority. The 
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object was revealed by the Bishops and| You do nothing of the kind. The au- 
Lord Salisbury last December. [Cheers.] thority you are creating in Clause 3 is a 
It was to fight the School Boards. It| precarious authority dependent. alto- 
was, to use the phrase of the Prime! gether upon the will of the central 





Minister, to ‘‘check”’ 
Boards. [Cries of ‘Capture !’’] No, 


‘*capture’’ was 


the School |authority, without whose consent it 
|cannot come into existence. 
an earlier phrase. |does come into existence, what is to be 


When it 


[Laughter.| They were recommended a jits power? You will find on page 3 the 


iad 


good deal before December to 


capture’ | agreement 


under which alone _ it 


the School Boards, but they did not | exists :— 


succeed in doing that. 


Failing that you | 


intend to check the School Boards by | « Every such agreement shall provide for the 
statute. That is the meaning of Clause 1, | observance by the education authority for the 


[Cheers.] “This authority is created to 
check the School Boards, to check their 
expenditure and their efficiency, in order 
to check their competition with the 
Voluntary Schools of this country, and 
that is the battle which is to be fought 
before you succeed in destroying the 
School Boards and absorbing them 
throughout the country.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] Let us see how this is going 
to work under the Bill. First of all you 
create this body, and what is it going to 
do? You say you are going to decen- 
tralise education. You are going to do 
nothing of the kind. You call this a 
central authority ; it is not a central 
authority. It cannot come into exis- 
tence even except by the consent of that 
which is the central authority—the 
Education Department. You will see 
from Clause 3 that this thing, which is 
to be the great system of decentralisation 
in the country, is nothing of the kind. 
Already many of the County Councils 
have repudiated your decentralisation— 
they have shown their common sense in 
the matter—and will have nothing to do 
with it. The Education Department, 
as you will see from Clause 3, reserves 
to itself the right to refuse to anybody 
this decentralisation which you say is the 
great merit of yourscheme. And then it 
is to be done under agreement. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] This local, supreme, para- 
mount, central authority, are they to 
determine what they are to do and how 
they are to administer education? Not 
at all. The terms under which they are 
to act are dictated to them by the Edu- 
cation Department, and you call that 
decentralisation. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] You 
thought it would catch the public mind 
by saying— 

“ Oh, we are erecting a popular authority which 


will be paramount, and which will be a central 
authority of itself.” 


Sir W. Harcourt. 





county of the terms of the agreement, and of 
the elementary day school code, for the inspec- 
tion of public elementary schools in the county 
by officers of the Education Department, and for 
the forfeiture of a portion of the sums otherwise 
payable to the education authority in the event 
of non-observance of the conditions of the agree- 


|ment or of that code, or of any school in the 


county being pronounced by the Education 
Department to be in any respect inefficient.” 


In what respect are you constituting this 
decentralising authority ? You say you 
are constituting it because it alone 
understands the work of education better 
than the Education Department ; and 
then you make it subject to the Educa- 
tion Department, who can pronounce 
whether it is in 


“any respect inefficient, either as respects build- 
ings, sanitation, playgrounds, staff, course of 
instruction, or otherwise, howsoever, or to be 
not conducted in accordance with the conditions 
relating to a public elementary school.” 


Therefore this decentralising authority, 
as you choose to call it, is subject in the 
minutest particular to the authority of 
the Education Department, and to call 
that decentralisation is an imposture. 
[Cheers.| You create this new authority, 
but do not trust it ; else, why subject it 
to the Education Department in all 
these particulars? What is the use of 
creating it at all when you consider that 
in all details it is to be as subject in 
future as the Board School or Voluntary 
School is now tothesupervision of the Edu- 
cation Department? [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’} 
What is the object, then, of the creation 
of this education authority, and what 
purpose will it serve? It is worse than 
the fifth wheel of the coach. [Laughter.] 
It will obstruct the progress of educar 
tion at every step. [Cheers.| To create 
at once, with reference to all these 
matters, two subordinate authorities, one 
of which had been invented in order to 
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check the other, will result in conflict 
between these two authorities. You 
have already announced—I do not say 
the right hon. Gentleman has annouuced, 
but the really prepotent Gentlemen, the 
Bishops, have announced, and the Prime 
Minister has announced—that the whole 
object of the creation of this new 
authority is to check the School Boards 
and hamper them in their competition 
with the Voluntary Schools. That was 
announced as the object beforehand. I 
am bound to say the nominal head of 
the Education Department, the Presi- 
dent of the Council, the Duke of 
Devonshire, at the very time when that 
was propounded, objected and said he 
thought these School Boards would have 
something to say to the County Council 
control. But this Government seem very 
united in their views, for at one time 
one aspect of the question prevails and 
at another time another. | Laughter. | 
Apparently the President of the Council 
has experienced the fate of the Vice 
President in dealing with matters of this 
description. [Zaughter.| The President 
of the Council does not appear to me to 
understand the matter half so well as 
the Vice President. He attacked me the 
other day for having said if you abolish 
the School Boards you would abolish 
the Board Schools. It is difficult to 
form an abstract idea of a subject of this 
kind. I cannot form an abstract idea 
of a Board School where there are no 
School Boards. You may call them 
Board Schools, but they cannot be Board 
Schools without School Boards. The 
President of the Council said I had con- 
founded the chestnut horse with the 
horse chestnuts. I should like to give 
an elementary lesson in education to the 
Vice President, and point out to him 
that if you do not have a horse chestnut 
tree you cannot have horse chestnuts, 
and if you in place of the horse chestnut 
tree plant another tree it will yield 
another produce, but it will not be horse 
chestnuts. In the same way you may 
call the schools under this new authority 
by whatever name you please, but they 
will not be Board Schools. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] I presume they will be County 
Council Schools, and the County Council 
Authority is created for the purpose 
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to check the Board Schools ; they are to 
be schools conducted on different prin- 
ciples ; they are schools that are to go 
in pace with the Bishops and no faster. 
[Laughter and cheers.| I have endea- 
voured to show that this new education 
authority is not a system of decentralisa- 
tion, and now let us see what will hap- 
pen to these two co-ordinate authorities. 
Both of them will have Inspectors—both 
the County Council Authority and the 
School Board. These Inspectors will 
come to different conclusions, and what 
is to be done then? That is explained 
in Clause 14 :— 


“ Tf the persons managing any school, whether 
as School Board, governing body, trustees, 
managers, proprietors, or otherwise, feel ag- 
grieved by the action of an education authority 
under this Act, they may complain to the 
Education Department, and that Department, 
after communicating with the education autho- 
rity, shall determine the matter, and the educa- 
tion authority shall comply with any order made 
by the Education Department with reference 
to the complaint.” 


What a state of things is that! You 
create this new education authority which 
is to supervise the School Board. The 
School Board, which was created for 
that purpose, has existed and done the 
work of education for years, and it may 
be so misguided as to think it knows 
just as well what is good for education 
as the County Council, which is occu- 
pied with many other things. The new 
education authority directs the School 
Board to do something which the latter 
thinks is not well to do, and what hap- 
pens? The School Board appeals to the 
Education Department, and that is your 
decentralisation. We were told one of 
the great objects of this Bill was to get 
rid of the multifarious correspondence in 
the central office, and here you set up a 
conflict of authorities in every part of 
the country, and in case of dispute the 
two authorities are to appeal by corre- 
spondence to the Education Department, 
which will examine into the rights of the 
question. It is perfectly plain that in 
the working out of the Bill you will not 
decrease, but multiply the correspondence 
of the Education Department tenfold. 
[Cheers.| Instead of the matter being 
settled as now, you establish this inter- 


alone that they may be different from| mediate education authority, which is 


the existing Board Schools. They are! not supreme. You will multiply quarrels 
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everywhere, and make the whole field of 
educational matter to be fought for be- 
tween the educational authority and the 
existing local authority, whether School 
Board or voluntary managers, trustees, 
or any other body whatever, and, having 
established this universal quarrel, you 
make the Education Department the 
supreme judge. That is called de- 
centralisation. The pretence, as I say, 
that this clause was introduced for any 
such purpose as that of removing cor- 
respondence from the Central Depart- 
ment, and simplifying the action of the 
Central Department, is obviously un- 
founded. I do not know whether he 
thinks this arrangement may be a de- 
velopment of the tribune we so much 
admire, but it is impossible to conceive 
anything more injurious or mischievous. 
I do not see how you can escape conflict 
between the educational authority set up 
under Clause | and the existing autho- 
rity of the Board School. Before we set 
up this authority we ought to have some 
understanding as to what is to be the 
constitution of these apparently co-ordi- 
nate authorities. The new authority 
under Clause 1 cannot absolutely over- 
rule the School Board, because the latter 
can always appeal, under Clause 14, to 
the Education Department to decide be- 
tween them. It is said all this is done 
in the name of elasticity. What does 
elasticity mean’? It is a fine word for 
degrading the standard of education. 
[Cheers.| What your elasticity means is 
this. In a part of the country where 
there is not a taste for a high standard 
of education they might say : ‘‘ Give us 
a little less education, it is more suitable 
to our community.”’ [Laughter.| In 
my opinion the great benefit of the pre- 
sent system is that the Education De- 
partment maintains throughout the 
country a minimum. ([Cheers.| In 
parts of the country where the com- 
munity is not very keen or anxious for 
education you are going to take away 
that valuable minimum. What you are 
going to do is to have a low maximum. 
That is why I call this Bill a revolu- 
tionary Bill, because what you are seek- 
ing is to limit the maximum that some 
part of the country which desires a high 
standard of education shall not have it, 
by the fixing of a maximum by the 
authority which you create. You desire 
that this authority, which you hope will 


Sir W. Harcourt. 
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be governed mainly by the consideration 
of expenditure and the rates, shall re- 
strain the zeal and ardour of bodies elected 
because they are eager in the cause of 
education. That is why you seek to 
have a low maximum. As for the mini- 


mum, as far as this new authority is to 
operate, it is to have an unlimited mini- 
mum in the name of elasticity, and it is 
actually to be allowed as long as the 
Education Department consent to relax 
the provisions of the Code. 


I do not 
say the authority will succeed in doing 
this, because I hope and still believe the 
power which will be supreme is the 
Central Authority—that is, the Educa- 
tion Department, which, for 25 years 
has guarded the elementary education of 
this country. The Vice President of the 
Council admits that there cannot be a 
greater evil than to introduce friction 
into the working of the educational 
machine. He says that if you have two 
authorities working at education in the 
same district there might be friction be- 
tween them. He says he should be glad 
of a method of preventing this. I say 
by not creating them. ([Cheers.] If 
this new educational authority produces 
additional inspection and the chance of 
friction, which I say it is created to pro- 
duce, and is not a central authority, a 
paramount authority to be subject to the 
Education Department, what do you 
gain by it? Why is it created at all! 
I can find no reason for its creation ex- 
cept that it was created to be a check— 
to use Lord Salisbury’s words—on the 
Board Schools of England, and, created 
for that purpose, I am bound to say that 
it is likely to introduce into the educa- 
tional system of this country the greatest 
mischiefs it is possible to conceive. 
[ Cheers. | 

Sir J. GORST: I hope the Com- 
mittee will forgive my saying a few words 
in reply to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
long Second Reading speech. [Cheers. | 
I can assure the Committee I have no 
intention of following that speech through 
its details ; indeed, I doubt whether I 
should be in order in doing so, because 
the greater part of that speech had 
nothing whatever to do with the matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman has given us 
a grotesque description of the relations 
between the proposed educational autho- 
rity and the existing School Boards, that 
I feel bound to say a few words to dispel 
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the idea he has created, and assure the 
Committee that nothing can be more 
remote from either the intentions of the 
Government or the provisions of the Bill 
than the sketch of the relations between 
these authorities with which he has 
favoured the Committee. The new edu- 
cational authority is not to interfere in 
any way whatever with the present 
operations of efficient School Boards. 
[An 10N. Member: ‘‘ It will check ex- 
penditure.’? | It is not the new educa- 
tional authority, but the local or muni- 
cipal authority, which will check expendi- 
ture. I said that the new educational 
authority would not interfere with the 
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authority or intermeddling of the new 
education authority. Then it is said 
that Clause 3, which is a devolution 
clause, enables the Education Depart- 
ment to transfer certain functions which 
that central body exercises to local 
authorities. It is rather an amusing 
and interesting thing, after we have 
been for many months abused by Liberal 
speakers on the ground that we were de- 
stroying the Education Department, 
wrecking the central authority, and 
recklessly handing over its powers to the 
new authorities, to be found fault with 
because we are handing over nothing, 
and keeping so tight a hand over them as 


operations of the School Board, but the | to make the devolution a sham. [| ‘‘ Hear, 


right hon. Gentleman, with that power | hear !’’ ] 


You must choose on which 


of Debate which he has in so eminent a | ground you will make your attack ; we 


degree, flourishes the Bill in my face, 
and says Clause 13 does give power to 
interfere with School Boards, and drew 
a picture of interference with the Lon- 
don School Board, and an appeal to the 
Education Department to settle the 
matter. I only rose to tell the Com- 


mittee what is the provision of Clause 13, 
of which the right hon. Gentleman gave 
a grotesque description. 


Clause 13 is 
confined entirely to schools which receive 
money from the new education authority. 
What are the schools which receive 
money from the new education autho- 
rity? First, they will be secondary 
schools, and Clause 13 is intended pri- 
marily and in the first instance, and was 
drawn for the purpose, of applying to 
secondary schools which will be aided by 
the new educational authority. But 
besides secondary schools there will be 
primary schools which receive money 
from the new educational authority. 
What are these? Voluntary Schools, 
which will receive a Special Aid Grant, 
and there may be some few Board 
Schools in a peculiar and exceptional 
position which may also receive money 
from the new educational authority. 
There are no School Boards to which the 
new educational authority will apply. 
Therefore, so far as Clause 13 goes, it is 
practically only Secondary Schools and 
Voluntary Schools with which the new 
educational authority will interfere. 
What interference is there in that clause 
with the operations of School Boards ? 
There is nothing whatever in that clause 
to bring the operations of the School 
Board for London in any way under the 





cannot at the same time be reckless in 
parting with every scrap of authority 
and at the same time guard it so 
jealously as not to give upanything. If 
the Act be put into operation in the 
county of London, certain functions now 
performed by the Education Department 
and its inspectors will be performed by 
the new authority and its inspectors ; 
but they will only interfere with the 
work of the London School Board to the 
same extent and in the same way that 
the Education Department does. [Sir 
W. Harcourt: ‘‘ What about the In- 
spectors?’’] It is not a convenient 
time at this stage to discuss the Inspec- 
tors. [Laughter.| I am not going to be 
turned aside into a discussion, which 
will have the effect of wasting time, 
upon a part of the Bill with which the 
Amendment has nothing todo. When 
the time comes for discussing the arrange- 
ments to be made about the Inspectors 
of the Department, and the Inspectors, 
if there are any of the new authority, I 
shall be happy to give the explanations 
which will be germane to that part of 
the Bill. In the meantime, I point out 
that the only inspection and interference 
with the work of the London School 
Board or any other School Board which 
the new authorities will have to exercise 
under Clause 3 will be confined to the 
functions and powers which are now 
exercised by the Education Department. 
In the cases of such School Boards as 
London, and as Manchester, Liverpool, 
and other great towns, the functions of 


ithe Department are extremely light. 


|Since I have been in Office, I have had 
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very little to do with any of these School 
Boards. The School Boards which give 
trouble are not the great and successful 
boards, but they are the little ones in 
the small villages ; these give far more 
trouble than the great School Boards. 
Therefore, if the functions of the Depart- 
ment were transferred to the new autho- 
rity in London, those functions would be 
very light and would give very little 
trouble ; there would be no quarrelling 
and no disputing at all; and the fric- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman 
anticipated exists only in his own 
imagination. There is no danger of 


Education 
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these apprehended conflicts with School 
Boards ; they will be able to go on as 
they do now, and there is no reason | 
whatever for the alarm which the right | 
hon. Gentleman, for obvious reasons, | 
endeavoured to suggest. [Cheers. | 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said he would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, if, as he said, little 
practical difficulty had arisen under pre- 
sent conditions with School Boards, why 
did he interfere with them at all]? 
[Cheers.] While he objected to the 
whole Bill, he joined with the Mover of 
the Amendment in saying there was a 


great distinction to be drawn in the 


conditions and circumstances of the 
places to which the Amendment would 
apply. 
tically said the same thing, for he said 
the new authority would have little or 
nothing to do in the districts for which 
there were School Boards for the same 
areas. If that were the case why did 
not the right hon. Gentleman support 
the Amendment? If so little interfer- 
ence were found necessary with the 
School Boards of London, Manchester, 
and other towns, why did the right hon. 
Gentleman run any risk, where things 
were working well, by seeking to set up 
a new authority ? He had not heard a 
word of adequate explanation why this 
new authority was needed anywhere ; 
and he had not heard a single word to 
explain why it was needed in areas 
which had School Boards. The class of 
argument by which you could defend | 
the setting up of an authority in a| 
county where you had an over-ruling 
authority over many subordinate authori- 


The Vice President had prac- | 





ties was totally different from the class 
of arguments by which you establish co- | 
equal authority over the same area. | 


Sir J. Gorst. | 
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Where a School Board governed a la: 
area, he would go wholly for the Schoo] 
Board. What, he asked, was the new 
authority wanted for? Was it for the 
administration of the 4s. Special Aid 
Grant? That duty would be a very 
small one ; and the Vice President said 
inspection was a matter of very little 
importance. 


Sir JOHN GORST : I said it would 


| not be the inspection of Board Schools, 


Mr. STUART asked, if there were to 
be Inspectors to report on the schools 
which received the 4s. Special Aid 
Grant, why they should cease to be the 
Inspectors of the Department ; or, if 


| they were not Departmental Inspectors, 


why should they not be those of the 
School Board? There must be confusion 


| with anything like a conflict of jurisdic. 
tion between co-ordinate bodies repre- 


senting the same electors in the same 
areas. At present, at the School Board 
elections, very different questions were 
raised from those on which municipal 
elections were turned ; but if the powers 
proposed to be conferred by the Bill were 
given to the new authority, then, at 
County Council and municipal elections, 
candidates would be asked such ques- 
tions as: ‘‘ Are you in favour of Volun- 
tary as opposed to School Board Educa- 
tion ?’’ and vice versa. They would 
have, in such circumstances, the whole 
religious difficulty raised in County 
Council and District Council elections. 
Such a state of things would be bad 
enough in sparsely populated country 
districts, but it would be utterly in- 
tolerable in populous centres. There 
were already enough questions to decide 
County Council elections in places like 
London and Manchester without lugging 
in by the ears the education question, 
and he looked forward with dismay to 
the result of that question being mixed 
up in the election of the governing bodies 
of our large towns. 

*Mr. C. A. WHITMORE (Chelsea) 
said he found himself in the rare position 
of agreeing with a great deal of what had 
been said by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Hoxton, and by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for London Univer- 
sity the preceding night. Before he gave 
a vote on this Amendment, he must re- 
luctantly ask the Government, speaking 
as a London Member, for some assur- 
ance that when Section 6 was reached, 
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an Amendment would be introduced 
that would give to London special treat- 
ment under the Bill. The crude rigidity 
of the first section of the first clause of 
the Bill would, if applied to London, be 
detrimental both to the good administra- 
tion of the London County Council, and 
the efficiency of London elementary edu- 
cation. Deeply reluctant as he was to 
utter one word in the House which could 
in any way embarrass the Government, 
he did not think that the London Mem- 
bers ought to be silent just now. He 
differed from his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Hoxton on the education ques- 
tion ; but he was bound to adhere to the 
position he had always maintained as a 
London Member—namely, that in ques- 
tions affecting the municipal government, 
London must receive exceptional treat- 
ment. The vastness of the population of 
London, the want of local interest in its 
local affairs exhibited by the people, 
brought about a state of affairs in London 
which differentiated its local life totally 
from the local lifeof Manchester and other 
great towns. The Unionist Members of 
London were most anxious to help the 
Government to pass this Bill. They had 
great confidence in the judgment of the 
Government. But after all they could 
not forget that not long ago a Unionist 
Government insisted, against the almost 
unanimous vote of the Unionist Members 
in London, upon getting rid of the coal 
dues of London, and that a little later 
the same Government carried the London 
Clauses of the Local Government Act of 
1888 very hurriedly through the House, 
when it would have been better for Lon- 
don if greater consideration had been 
given to the matter. He found himself 
now in this difficulty—he did not want 
to vote for the Amendment, because it 


seemed when taken in connection with! 


the concession made by the First Lord on 
Thursday night to eviscerate this particu- 
lar part of the Bill. Again, he thought 
that no one who voted for the Second 
Reading of the Bill could honestly vote 
for the Amendment ; but, as a London 
Member, he asked for a plain and ex- 
plicit statement that the School Board 
of London and the associated Voluntary 
Schools as well as the County Council of 
London should have the power of electing 
Tepresentatives on the new education 
authority. If that were done, London 
would be able to secure a good education 
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authority ; and unless he got an assur- 
ance from the Government that it would 
be done, he did not really know what 
course London Members ought to adopt. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: My hon. Friend has made a 
direct appeal to me, and has indicated 
that, in the absence of certain pledges 
from the Government, he would find 
himself in a difficulty as to the vote he 
ought to give on the Amendment. But, 
as in the early part of his speech he said 
that no one who voted for the Second 
Reading of the Bill could vote in favour 
of the Amendment, he himself has 
answered the question he put to us. 
[Laughter.| Therefore, I hope my hon. 
Friend will not, by his vote, do that 
which I am sure he is reluctant to do— 
namely, to destroy the operation of 
Clause 1. [‘‘Hear, hear!”’] But 
when he appeals for greater elasticity in 
the constitution of the Central Authority 
than appears to be given by the Bill, 
and when he brings forward London as 
a locality deserving of special treatment, 
everyone will admit the excellence of the 
views he has expressed ; and though 
I cannot hold out any hope to my hon. 
Friend that we will consent to any such 
course being laid down in the Bill, it 
may be possible for us to accept Amend- 
ments, which will leave it open to the 
Education Department to make such 
differences as they may think proper in 
the constitution of the educational 
authorities to meet the special needs of 
special districts. [‘‘ Hear, hear 4 
I hope that general assurance which 
may give at this stage of the Bill will 
satisfy my hon. Friend, and induce him 
to believe that the Government do not 
desire to subject every part of the coun- 
try to the same rigid system. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] 

Sir W. HARCOURT desired to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill one question, which would throw 
a great deal of light on this matter. The 
right hon, Gentleman had stated that 
Clause 13 would not apply except to 
small and poor School Boards and to 
Voluntary Schools, because it only ap- 
plied in cases where the educational 
authority had the distribution of the 
money. 


Sir J. GORST : Where they received 





money from the educational authority. 
3C 
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Sir W. HARCOURT said he would 
now call attention to the statement 
made on the Second Reading of the 


Bill, in which the right hon. Gentleman | 


observed :— 


“Tf I had anything to do with the adminis- 
tration of the Act, I would begin by giving the 
administration of the Government grant to the 


great county boroughs like Manchester, Liver- | 


pool, Leeds, and to the important counties like 
Lancashire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
Middlesex.” 


What he wanted to ask was whether, 
after that, the right hon. Gentleman 
adhered to his assertion just now that 
Clause 13 would have no application to 
School Boards in those districts? [Op- 
position cheers. 

Sir J. GORST said he must have been 
very unfortunate in not making his 
meaning clear to the right hon. Gentle- 
man and to the Committee, if the Com- 
mittee took the same view as the right 
hon. Gentleman. What he had said 


was that Clause 13 would not enable the 
educational authority to interfere in any 
way with School Boards until the Devo- 
lution Section of Clause 3 was put in 
operation ; but that then the new edu- 
cational authority would exercise exactly 


the same powers as those now possessed 
by the Department, and as he had 
already said in the case of such places as 
Liverpool, Leeds, and Manchester the 
functions were very light and would not 
interfere with the operations of the 
School Board. 

Sr JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich) said it passed his compre- 
hension why, because there were five 
millions in London, and only _half-a- 
million in Liverpool, there should be 
different treatment accorded to those 
two places under the Bill. Half-a- 
million of people were entitled in the 
matter of education to have the best 
that was to be had. He was not a re- 
presentative of Liverpool, but he was a 
native and a burgess of it, and he 
apprehended friction between the City 
Council and the School Board, just as 
much as the hon. Member opposite 
apprehended it for London. Why was 
it there was no friction now? Both 
authorities were governed by law, and 
they knew the extent of their rights and 
duties. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If they, 
however, introduced this arbitrary ele- 
ment, this arbitrary power which they 
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proposed to give to the Council of im- 
posing a limit upon the educational 
| authority which spent the money on one 
single object, they would introduce that 
which was absolutely sure to cause fric- 
tion. He objected to this power as 
much for Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and all the rest of 
the great towns as hon. Members did 
\for London. He trusted that the Gov- 
/ernment would adopt the Amendment, 
|and so avoid the mischief. 

| *Masor BANES (West Ham, §.) 
| wished to say a few words on behalf of 
| the important borough which he repre- 
|sented, and which sent two Unionist 
| Members to Parliament. The School 
| Board there had carried out its duties 
under the Education Act not only to the 
satisfaction of the Education Depart- 
ment, but tothe satisfaction of the 
people. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| Their 
County Council and every other body in 
the constituency requested him to oppose 
the Bill—[loud Opposition cheers|— 
especially Clauses 1, 4, and 27, unless 
they were amended. He had been con- 
nected with the place for 40 years, he 
had been 22 years on the School Board, 
and he had been elected at the head of 
the poll on two occasions, and therefore 
he thought he could speak the feelings 
of the Board he represented. They were 
determined to oppose the Bill. They 
did not oppose the Government giving 
aid to the Voluntary Schools—{ Opposi- 
tion cheers|\—but that was not the in- 
tention. It was most surprising that 
the Government should cast a sort of 
slur upon the School Boards.  [ Opposi- 
tion cheers.| He was a strong Unionist, 
and he had done something to make 
Conservatism popular, but he doubted 
whether he should have the same power 
if it was understood that it was the same 
Party which cast a stigma on the School 
Boards. [An interruption from a ConsER- 
VATIVE MemBErR.| Yes, he knew it was 
ignorance. [Loud Opposition laughter.] 
Those who made that remark had never 
been in touch with the people. [ Opposi- 
tion cheers.| London ought to be the 
last to desert them. They had educated 
nearly all the children in that large and 
populous district of West Ham, and he 
was at a loss to know why the expendi- 
ture should be allowed to go into the 
hands of the Town Council, which was 
elected for another purpose. If this Bill 
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in this particular was to be forced on 
the big towns, then he should be sorry 
for the Unionist Party. [Opposition 
cheers.] In nearly all these populous 
places the School Boards had done good 
work. They all wanted to aid the 
Voluntary Schools, but they did not 
want to see the School Boards degraded. 
eee cheers.| It would not take 
im long to find out whence the influ- 
ence had come. It had come, unfortu- 
nately, from the Church.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?] He did all he could for the 
cdergy, but he liked to speak plain to 
them. They had given bad advice. 
They were not men of business and 
never would be. Rather than see one 
of them on his platform, if he wanted to 
get returned, he would wish him away. 
(Loud laughter.| All sections, Church- 
men, Catholics, and Nonconformists, 
were represented on his Board, and they 
all stood together in working for the 
benefit of the education of the people of 
West Ham. He hoped, in the best in- 
terests of the country, this proposal 
would be left out of the Bill. { Opposi- 
tion cheers. | 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) thought the Govern- 
ment were gradually coming to the con- 
clusion that they ought to confine them- 
selves to dealing with the Voluntary 
Schools, and that they should not pro- 
ceed to revolutionise the whole system 
of National Education. He assured the 
hon. Member who had just spoken that 
there was no desire on that side of the 
House to place West Ham in a worse 
position than London. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University 
of London, desired to exclude London 
from the clause, in order that it might 
be included in the Bill later on, but 
under different terms. The Opposition 
heartily endorsed the first part of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s plan, but they 
would as heartily oppose the second part. 
He was sorry to hear what fell from the 
leader of the House in reply to the hon. 
Member for Chelsea, who asked the Gov- 
frmment to make the declaration that 
when they came to Sub-section 6, they 
would deal with the special treatment 
for London which the hon. Member had 
embodied in an Amendment. The 


leader of the House said he would give 
favourable consideration to the hon. 


proposal. 


Gentleman’ s What those 
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who were interested in education in Lon- 
don and the large boroughs desired; was 
that the supervision of elementary edu- 
cation in those places should be alto- 
gether excluded from the purview and 
operation of the Bill. His right hon. 
Friend argued very strongly that the 
proposal of the Government was unwise, 
inasmuch as it placed one representative 
body under the purview of another such 
body. He also argued that the proposal 
would lead to considerable expense and 
unnecessary inspection. What was de- 
sired was that the London County 
Council should be left as now to carry 
out technical and secondary education. 
Anyone who had any knowledge of the 
London County Council knew that while 
that body had moved slowly in respect 
to secondary and technical education, 
they were now in a position to carry out 
such education efficiently and _ well. 
The London Technical Board were 
strongly under the impression that if the 
proposed new duties were forced upon 
them they would be greatly hampered in 
carrying on their secondary and technical 
education work. As to elementary 
education, there was in London a body 
directly representative of the ratepayers, 
who were quite capable of carrying on 
the elementary education that was re- 
quired. The Vice President of the 
Council himself had shown conclusively 
that there was absolutely no reason 
whatever to interfere with the relations 
between the Education Department and 
the School Boards in London and the 
large towns. He appealed to those hon. 
Gentlemen specially interested in the 
future of Voluntary Schools whether they 
thought their interests would be better 
served by having the care and supervi- 
sion of Voluntary Schools placed under 
the London County Council, or by 
leaving it where it now was, under the 
Education Department? It was said 
the Bill would promote progress and 
lead to decentralisation. It was obvious 
from what had occurred that if the great 
School Boards were put under the 
County Councils, the former would be 
hampered in their work, and progress 
would be diminished. As far as London 
was concerned, he could not help think- 
ing that in making these provisions the 
promoters of the Bill had been largely 
actuated by a desire to hamper the 





operations both of the School Board and 
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the County Council, for, as far as ened, which otherwise would be transferred to 
could judge from the utterances of those| the Liverpool City Council, would re- 
hon. Gentlemen, the one body was dis- | main vested in the Central Authority in 
liked and the other was distrusted. | London. Why should Liverpool, which 
Moreover, he thought it was very incon- | had so generously maintained the Volun- 
sistent on the part of the Government, | tary Schools, be deprived of the oppor- 
and especially of hon. Gentlemen oppo- | tunity the Bill offered of having them 
site, to propose to intrust increased | administered from a local point of view 
duties to the London County Council, by the City Council ? [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
because, in Debate after Debate, those|On those grounds he approved the 
hon. Members had argued that the Lon-| Amendment. The right hon. Gentle- 
don County Council had already far|man who had just spoken said that 
more duties to perform than they could| Voluntary Schools might deem them- 
perform efficiently. It had been said selves perfectly safe under a Central 
that the Bill would, at small cost,| Authority. He did not think 50, 
enlarge our national system of educa- | [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] They had had some 
tion. It would undoubtedly, at all | experience of the Central Authority in 
events in London, largely increase the | London, and if there were [any persons 
cost of education. The County Council | hostile to the maintenance of the Volun- 
would find it necessary to set up a new tary Schools, it was those who had: ad- 
staff, and probably to ‘erect new build- | ministered the Education Department 
ings, the cost of which would fall on the during the last two or three years, 
London ratepayers. And as to the later |[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] He much preferred 
clauses, under which the County Coun-|the administration of the schools being 
cil would have power to check the ex- | in the hands of the City Council, which 
penditure of the School Board, there would reflect local opinion, to their 
could be no question that those clauses being in those of the Central Authority, 
would lead to a great deal of friction for he should then have more confidence 
between the two bodies. He intended | in the fair administration of the powers 
to vote for the Amendment, on the! of the Bill. He would, therefore, make 
ground that it would exclude London ja strong appeal to the Committee to 
and the large boroughs from the purview reject the Amendment, and give to large 
of the Bill as regarded the creation of | centres of population like Liverpool the 
the educational authority. | power of having some real and_ practical 
Sir ARTHUR FORWOOD (Lanca- | voice in the administration of the work 
shire, Ormskirk) denied that the carry-| of education. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
ing of the Bill as it stood would lead to} Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea 
friction and difficulty between the Liver- | District), in supporting the Amendment, 
pool School Board and the Liverpool|asked the right hon. Gentleman in 
City Council. As a matter of fact, the | charge of the Bill, whether he had really 
School Board had, by resolution, ap-| considered the case of such a county 
proved of the Bill in so far as it trans-| borough as Swansea in relation both to 
ferred certain powers to the City Coun- the Bill and to the Amendment? Swan- 
cil. There need not be any friction or} sea was a county borough, and had a 
trouble between those bodies. If the| School Board, which had developed an 
Amendment was carried, Liverpool | admirable system of education, and had 
would be deprived of an opportunity of | given general satisfaction. If the Bill 
local self-government which the first | became law in its present form, and the 
clause would give, and give to a very| Amendment was not accepted, however, 
important degree. If he understood the | the future education authority in Swan- 
Bill aright, it would give to districts some | sea would be, not the School Board, but 
opportunity of having their educational the county governing body constructed 
requirements administered according to| under the Welsh Intermediate Educa 
local demands and necessities. [‘‘ Hear, | tion Act of 1889. He wished to know 
hear !’’] In Liverpool, it happened | whether it was really intended to place 
that 60,000 out of the 90,000 school} this body in a position of any control 
children attended the Voluntary Schools, | over the School Board, which was 
and if the Amendment became law, the | elected solely for the purposes of elemen- 
control and inspection of those schools, | tary education, 


Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
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*To—E CHAIRMAN said the point re- 

ferred to by the hon. Member would 
arise when the particular part of the 
section dealing with it was reached. 

Mr. BRYNMOR JONES said he 
was endeavouring to point out what 
would be the result to Swansea if the 
Amendment was not carried, and he 
desired to point out that the county 
governing body referred to, though ad- 
mirably adapted to the purposes for 
which it was constituted, was unfitted to 
discharge the duties which the Bill 
would impose upon it. Moreover, the 
performance of those duties as the edu- 
cational authority would surely bring it 
into contact and friction with the School 
Board. He thought the Amendment 
deserved the support of every Member 
for Wales, because of the peculiar treat- 
ment of Wales under the Bill. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) said the point raised was much com- 
plicated by the concession whereby 
boroughs of not less than 20,000 popu- 
lation would be able to set up their own 
education authorities. As the Bill was 


first drafted, he understood that the 
educational authority was to be a body 


which would superintend the educational 
arrangements over a large area. From 
his experience of the Education Depart- 
ment, that seemed to him to be an excel- 
lent proposal, for the work could be car- 
ried out more efficiently by a single body 
over a large area, than over a small area. 
(“‘Hear, hear !’’] But the position of 
things had been greatly altered by the 
smaller boroughs being included in the 
Bill, and he wished to say one or two 
words only on the Amendment as it 
affected London. It appeared to him 
that London and other large places like 
Manchester and Liverpool were, and 
must be held to be, in altogether a 
different position in this matter from 
small boroughs of 20,000 inhabitants. 
They had the scope for a large educa- 
tional machinery, and he thought that 
in such large places the School Board 
might fairly be intrusted both with the 
powers of the educational authority, and 
with the practical work of managing the 
schools. [‘*‘ Hear, hear!’’] There- 
fore, from his own point of view, he 
should like to see the whole of the grant 
paid to the School Boards in those large 
centres and the Board made really and 


truly the education authority for those} 
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areas. At the same time, he acknow- 
ledged, with the Government, that some 
check might be required in the matter 
of finance, and he should not object to 
the County Council having the power to 
exercise a controlling check in the way 
of seeing that the Education Rate did 
not exceed a certain amount. He 
feared that if a second authority was set 
up side by side with the School Board, 
it would lead to friction and confusion. 
*Mr. T. R. LEUTY (Leeds, E.) said 
the Leader of the House had urged that 
if the Amendment now before the Com- 
mittee was carried, it would be fatal to 
the principle of the Bill. Reading the 
Amendment as it stood on the Paper, he 
thought it would, if carried, be a great 
interference with the Bill, for it ex- 
cluded the London County Council and 
the Borough County Councils. But he 
could not conceive it possible that the 
Amendment should be carried and the 
tnatter end there. The Mover of the 
Amendment had indicated that it was 
his wish to see a sort of hybrid authority 
appointed—a body which should be ap- 
pointed, partly by the County Councils 
and partly by the School Boards in 
London and the county boroughs, as the 
education authority. He had an Amend- 
ment on the Paper, which he presumed 
would be out of order now, very much 
on the same lines as that of the right 
hon. Baronet, but he followed it on with 
a consequential Amendment which 
stated that the School Boards in the 
county boroughs should be the authority 
referred to under this Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
would probably by this time be almost 
out of patience at hearing that this was 
an attack on the School Board system. 
But they had the authority of the 
Leader of the House that it was his 
aspiration that School Boards should 
ultimately be done away with, and were 
they to believe that if this clause was 
carried in its present shape, no attempt 
would be made to carry out the aspira- 
tion the right hon. Gentleman had 
acknowledged ? He thought that when 
any such danger as that was possible, 
it was only right that some regard should 
be paid to the work of these great 
School Boards. He pleaded on behalf of 
a Board which had the largest School 
Board work in this country with the sole 
exception of London—a Board which 
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had places for over 50,000 children, 
which had, in its last completed year, 
48,000 children in attendance, and pro- 
vided, during that year, accommodation 
for an additional 1,600. Whilst the 
average grant earned throughout the 
country was now 18s. or 19s., the grant 
earned by the Leeds Board was 
20s. 97d. last year, and with the South 
Kensington Grant, 23s. 1ld. Again, 
as showing the quality of the work done 
by this Board, he would refer to the fact 
that, in the drawing list, while through- 
out the United Kingdom 24 per cent. 
of those presented passed excellent, 67 
per cent. good, 9 per cent. fair, and 
none failed, in Leeds, 91 per cent. 
passed excellent, 9 per cent. obtained 
good, and none got fair, and none failed. 
With such a record as this they had a 
right to come to the right hon. Gentle- 
man and say: ‘‘ Why do you propose 
to pass over our heads in seeking an in- 
strument to carry out your work in 
education ?’’ If the Government would 


Education 


only rise to the occasion, and intrust 
this large board as their educational 
authority, he had the greatest confidence 
that the quality and honesty of their 


work in the past would be equalled by 
the quality and honesty of their work in 
the future. He wished the Government 
would recognise the splendid work done 
by these School Boards. As to the ques- 
tion of examination, it had been pointed 
out that either under a hybrid authority, 
er under the authority provided by this 
clause, an additional examination would 
be necessary. By adopting the School 
Boards in boroughs with conterminous 
boundaries, they would get rid of the 
additional inspectorate, which the right 
hon. Gentleman had admitted was the 
great blot of his scheme. 

Sir J. GORST: No, I did not say 
that. What I said was that the multi- 
plicity of examinations was an evil, but 
I never said that the Bill increased that 
evil. 

*Mr. LEUTY said he agreed that the 
multiplicity of examinations was an 
evil, but the right hon. Gentleman did 
provide for an additional inspection, 
because, under the Bill, it was provided 
that the Education Department in Lon- 
don should see to it that the various 
authorities did their work, and some in- 
spection would be necessary to see to it. 


Mr. T. R. Leuty. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY suggested that the hon. Member 
was not speaking to the Amendment, 
This Amendment could not affect the 
amount of inspection. On the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member making School 
Boards the educational authority, the 
observations he was now making would 
be quite in order. 

*Mr. LEUTY said that portion of his 
Amendment which excluded non-county 
boroughs was forestalled by that of the 
right hon. Baronet, and unless it was 
carried, it would be impossible for him 
to move that School Boards should be 
the authority. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN said the hon, 
Member was not entitled to discuss some 
Amendment which he might be able to 
raise at a later stage of the Bill. The 
only Amendment now before the House 
was the one moved last night, and it 
was not open to any hon. Member to 
discuss the possibility of some future 
Amendment which might be introduced 
into the Bill, supposing the right hon. 
Baronet’s Amendment was carried. 

*Mr. LEUTY said he should vote for 
the Amendment of the right hon. 
Baronet, though not from the point of 
view of having the authority partly 
elected by the School Board and partly 
by the County Council. He would have 
nothing of that fantastic sort of arrange- 
ment. If the Government would accept 
the recommendation of the hon. Member 
for West Ham, and boldly stand up for 
the direct representation of the people in 
these authorities, he thought they would 
be standing on very safe ground. It 
would reduce their difficulties in the 
House, and ten thousand times more 
reduce them when they had to stand 
before the constituencies and explain 
and defend their scheme. 

Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid) desired to point out that in his 
opinion the Amendment as at present 
framed would not carry out the inten- 
tion he had in making it. There were 
various cases to which the Amendment 
would not apply. There was, for in- 
stance the town of Brighton, which was 
a County Council, and had a School 
Board. Brighton was, for School Board 
purposes, a united district. The popu- 
lation within the area of the School 
Board consisted of two parts, by far 
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the larger of which was Brighton itself. 
There were many cases in which the 
areas of the borough School Board and 
of the County Council were not coter- 
minous, inasmuch as the School Board 
district included places which were not 
within the area of the borough. He 
therefore suggested that after the words 
“coterminous with” in the Amend- 
ment the words “or comprising” should 
be inserted. He was entirely in sym- 
pathy with the right hon. Baronet who 
had moved this very important Amend- 
ment, and he was only surprised that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council had found himself 
unable to accept it The effect of the 
Amendment would be to minimise to a 
considerable extent the number of educa- 
tional authorities. Hon. Members on 
the Opposition side of the House believed 
very strongly in the School Boards as 
educational authorities, and they were 
quite content to let them retain the 
control of education within the area of 
these boroughs. The number of boroughs 
which would come within the terms of 
the Amendment was 102, and by that 
number the educational authorities would 
be reduced if that Amendment were 
adopted. If the Amendment were not 
accepted there were several important 
points upon which the School Boards in 
these boroughs of over 50,000 inhabi- 
tants would be controlled by the 
education authorities, and upon which 
friction and conflict might be expected to 
arise between them. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council had suggested that some scheme 
might be adopted whereby the education 
of London might be treated separately. 
But in that case surely the education of 
other large towns should be treated in 
the same way, and any legislation on the 
subject for London should apply equally 
to the other large boroughs. He could 
see no reason why this special legislation 
shouldapply exclusively to the metropolis. 
He was quite certain that this Measure 
would give rise to questions relating to 
religious dogmas and to sectarian 
differences. He must say that having 
listened to the Debate with great atten- 
tion, he had not heard a single argument 
which ought to prevail against the 
Amendment that had been moved by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for the 
London University. Before he sat down 
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he invited the right hon. Baronet to say 
whether he would accept the words 
which he proposed to add to his Amend- 
ment. In order to give the right hon. 
Baronet an opportunity of considering 
the matter, he begged formally to move 
the insertion of the words he desired to 
add to it. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) said there was a great deal in 
the suggestion of the hon. Member, but 
he was not quite sure that the words he 
proposed exactly carried out the views 
of the supporters of the Amendment. 
He would therefore appeal to the hon. 
Gentleman to withdraw his Amendment 
for the present, and would undertake, 
should he be fortunate enough to carry 
his own Amendment, to carefully con- 
sider the hon. Member’s suggestion in 
Report. [Hear, hear !] 

Mr. 8. EVANS said he was much 
obliged to the right hon. Baronet. He was 
sure he would carry out his intention, 
and therefore, with the leave of the 
Council, he would withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, 
N.), speaking on theoriginal Amendment, 
said that his constituency had shown the 
strongest interest in this Amendment. 
He could readily understand that strong 
arguments might be adduced in favour of 
a proposal that one powerful central 
body should have control over a number 
of small, and in some cases negligent, 
School Boards ; but where there was a 
School Board occupying the same area 
as the County Council, the position was 
entirely different. Not only had the 
School Board control over the same area 
and was elected by the same ratepayers, 
but in many instances it was the older 
authority of the two. In his borough, 
for instance, the School Board had been 
in existence over 20 years, while the 
paramount authority under the Bill would 
be a mushroom growth of eight or nine 
years. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Chelsea expressed the fear that the 
Amendment, if adopted, would eviscerate 
the Government proposal ; but the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Baronet was not 
to exempt these areas from the provisions 
of the Bill altogether, but only to exempt 
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them from the supervision of the County 
Council, if it was constituted the edu- 
cational authority. They were bound to 
try to amend this clause on the assump- 
tion that a directly elected authority 
would not be accepted by the Com- 
mittee ; and he thought a very strong 
case had been made out, at all events, 
for the formation of a joint board. The 
County Councils had control of secondary 
education, and the School Boards of 
primary. Why on earth should it be 
proposed to put the County Council, who 
had only dealt with education for the 
last few years, over the head of the 
School Board? He was perfectly certain 
that proposal would lead to an immense 
amount of friction. He knew that some 
of his hon. Friends on his side of the 
House had no good word to say for 
School Boards, but he was convinced 
that arose through ignorance of their 
work. There were bad School Boards, 
but there were undoubtedly good ones, 
the members of which had every reason 
to be proud of their work, yet their 
position in the future was to be one 
of inferiority to the County Council. 
In West Ham they had already had an 
example of what would occur under the 
Bill, as it stood. A proposal was made 
in the Borough Council a short time ago 
that theSchool Board precepts should not 
be passed ; and if a Borough Council did 
that when it had not the legal power— 
[Opposition cheers and laughter |—what 
was it likely to do when it had the power ? 
That proposal was only lost by one vote. 
Had it been carried the School Board 
would have been compelled to apply for 
a mandamus to compel the Council to 
levy the rate. In many districts the 
same sort of thing would prevail if the 
Bill were passed in its present form. 
“ Hear, hear!”| He only wished to urge 
that the School Boards should be reason- 
ably consideredand that primary educa- 
tionshould be putonan equal footing with 
secondary education. It had been said 
that the County Councils would not 
exercise much, if any, control over the 
School Boards ; but it seemed to him that 
if the Bill was to be anything at all, 
there would be a great many agreements 
constituted at once under Section 3. 
If not the, House was only wasting its 
time. He presumed that the moment! 
an agreement was formed under that 
section and the grant of 29s. per child 
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was handed over to the County Council, 
that body would immediately assume 
the whole. of the control set forth in 
Section 13, under which every act of 
the School Board would come under the 
supervision of the County Council. He 
also contended that the Amendment 
before the Committee would tend to de- 
crease the amount of inspection. At 
present the Department inspected the 
schools on behalf of the taxpayers. It 
was proposed to hand over the power of 
inspection, and the whole body of in- 
spectors now in the service of the Depart- 
ment, to the County Council. Thus 
there would be the School Board Inspector 
and in addition an inspector under the 
control of the County Council, though 
paid by the Department. If, however, 
the Amendment were adopted and there 
were a joint board, one half of that 
inspection might be destroyed at once. 
If the work were once done and well 
done, there would be no necessity tocarry 
it out a second time. He did not think 
the Government realised the intensity of 
the feeling in London on this subject. 
He had very little doubt that if they 
went to the London ratepayers on this 
one question—will you put the County 
Council in control over the School Board, 
the reply would be an emphatic negative. 
He believed that the Amendment of the 
right hon. Member for London Univer- 
sity would be a distinct improvement to 
the Bill. 

Sm HENRY FOWLER : It is rather 
unfortunate that this Amendment has 
been complicated with other questions. 
There is, for example, the question of 
London. We should be completely 
diverted from the real controversy now 
before us if we attempted to make this 
Amendment an occasion for discussing 
whether London should or should not 
have a separate mode of treatment. 
That is a very grave question, and I 
think it is only fair to tell the First Lord 
of the Treasury that if any new proposal 
were to be made for dealing with London 
on a different footing from other munici- 
palities the Government would be raising 
a very difficult and complicated issue 
which would be opposed in the strongest 
possible manner by those who represent 
large boroughs. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tux TREA- 





\SURY : I have not suggested that such 


a proposal would be made. On the 
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contrary, I said that I thought it would 
be impossible for the Government to 
embody a particular scheme for London 
in the Bill. 

Sm H. FOWLER: I am glad to 
have elicited that explanation from the 
right hon. Gentleman. The Amendment 
of the right hon. Baronet raises this 
question : Are there or are there not to 
be two education authorities in a locality 
where one education authority already 
exists ? The proposed introduction of a 
new education authority into a county 
borough already possessing its own 
School Board will create friction, will 
injure education, will involve expense, 
and will be altogether a most unwise 
and unsatisfactory procedure. The Gov- 
ernment propose to permit the same 
constituency that has already voted for 
the existing authority to vote for the 
new authority. It will doubtless be 
said that the existing authority is elected 
by the cumulative vote and that the new 
authority will be elected by a more 
sensible mode of election. The existing 
School Boards, however, which have 
done remarkably good work, the value 
of which it is almost impossible to 
exaggerate, may be taken to represent 
fairly the constituencies by which they 
are elected. Then what would be the 
difference in the qualifications which 
these two bodies would possess? The 
members of the School Board at all 
events may claim experience in educa- 
tional work and personal knowledge of 
the subject. That is the qualification of 
that class of men. But your County 
Council or Borough Council has no ex- 
perience of educationa] work and very 
little knowledge of it. The bulk of the 
gentlemen elected to take a prominent 
position in our municipal life are gentle- 
men who have had not much experience 
of educational work; they are not 
educational experts, and they have been 
elected to perform very different duties. 
They have to control the police, to pro- 
tect the public health, to manage the 
lighting and paving of the streets, to 
control the markets, and to manage the 
water supply and in some cases the 
tramways. There is no line of inter- 
section between the School Board and 
the County or Borough Council. They 
are two distinct bodies. Why, then, 
should one body control the other ? 
Why should the body which is qualified 
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by experience to do the educational 
work, and to which the ratepayers have 
specially intrusted that work, give place 
to another body which has no qualifica- 
tions for discharging it? Another con- 
sideration is that different sets of men 
are chosen to perform these different 
descriptions of work. There are most 
competent men—men who have ex- 
perience, who are men of property, men 
who are large employers of labour—who 
will not take part in municipal work, 
but who will serve on the School Boards. 
A large majority of the School Boards 
have been elected from that class, and 
thus you have men filling a plaée in your 
public life who would not take part in 
it in any other capacity, and who are 
capable of doing great service in connec- 
tion with education. It would be un- 
wise to drive these men away from this 
work, [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] They have 
been building up a great educational 
system, and they will not consent to be 
controlled by Town Councils or Com- 
mittees of County Councils. The Duke 
of Devonshire has recognised that many 
School Boards would not admit Town 
Councils to be superior authorities. If 
Town Councils can control School 
Boards, why should they not also control 
Poor Law Guardians? Yet will anyone 
propose that they should exercise such 
contro] ? There are mental and physical 
limits to the functions which public 
bodies can perform. If they are over- 
burdened, what happens? The _per- 
formance of their duties passes into the 
hands of paid officials, which is the 
worst form of municipal administration. 
You take out of your local municipal life 
theinvaluable, the priceless services of men 
who give their time and abilities to carry 
on our municipal work, and you strike a 
blow at that work of the most deadly 


character. What does this proposal 
come to? What is to be its practical 
working ? You will have two authori- 


ties, and by the statement of the func- 
tions which are to be intrusted to the 
one authority it will come to this—that 
the one authority is to promote educa- 
tion and the other is to cripple it. 
[Cheers.| They are not to do the same 
things in one sense. The one is to be 
supposed to do its best to equip its 
schools, to elevate its standard of educa- 
tion, to promote education ; the other is 
to be a checking authority, checking 
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simply and solely in the way of expen- 
diture. But you have another danger 
still, it was alluded to by one of the 
preceding speakers. You will have a new 
cry in municipal elections. I have 
always held in opposition to my right 
hon. Friend that it was unwise to intro- 
duce Party politics into municipal life. 
I have always held that a man may hold 
sound or unsound views of Imperial 
politics, and sound or unsound views of 
municipal politics ; but the one ought 
not to overlap the other. It has been 
said by the Secretary for the Colonies 
that it would be one of the modes of 
getting the best men into municipal life 
if you conduct their election on broader 
grounds than merely municipal politics. 
I differ from him on that point. I may 
be wrong, but, surely, in municipal 
politics we have a right to ask, ‘‘ What 
about religion?’’ Are we to have 
municipal elections made the battlefield 
of sectarian controversy ? Cheers. 
That is what it will come to. tGheorer 
The real crux of this Bill, the dividing 
line underlying the whole problem is the 
religious question. ([Cheers.| When 
the President of the Board of Trade 
brought in the County Government Act 
of 1888 hon. Members opposite depre- 
cated anything like the introduction of 
politics into County Council elections. 
I think that, as arule, politics have been 
absent from County Council elections ; 
but as to a new cry here I think you 
will have Church and Dissent, Church 
and Chapel, Denominational Schools and 
Voluntary Schools—all those questions 
which I object to being discussed on 
occasions of that description — thrown 
into the vortex of municipal life ; and 
we shall have a very unpleasant theo- 
logical element introduced into this 
contest. [Cheers.| Next, as to the 
practical working of this system. There 
is no agreement as to whether there is to 
be one staff of inspectors or two. There 
are to be three authorities—first, the 
School Board, then the educational au- 
thority elected by the Town or County 
Council, and next the County Council, 
which is to be the supreme authority. 
Having constituted three local authori- 
ties you will then have a proof of 
decentralisation in the appeal to the 
Education Department, and you will 
‘ have each authority being asked as to 
what the inspector of each body has to 
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say on any point in dispute. You will 
have constant friction on little points, 
on foolish points—(cheers|—as well as 
friction on the question of cost, 
[Cheers.| The hon. Member for West 
Ham gave an illustration of the Town 
Council of the borough refusing the 
School Board precept. I am not sur- 
prised at it when we know that the 
School Board rate in West Ham js 
2s. 4d., and I am not surprised that a 
claim is made that School Boards should 
be treated more liberally than they are 
under this Bill. But if you are to have 
that conflict between the two authorities 
it will be perpetually arising on money 
matters. There will always be a party 
in the Town or County Council who 
think that the School Board is always 
spending too much, and thus a School 
Board may be more obstinate in its 
legitimate expenditure than it otherwise 
would be. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] When 
election time comes municipal schemes of 
improvement will be put before the rate- 
payers—-gas works, water works, great 
street improvements, the construction of 
a town hall—-and the interest that will 
go to the wall will be education. 
[Cheers.| Who has asked for this 
second authority — [cheers] — for _ this 
duplication of authority with respect to 
education, for the degradation of the 
one and the creation of the other! 
[Cheers.| The ratepayers have not asked 
for it. Has there been a public meeting 
in any large town in the kingdom to 
show that the ratepayers were dissatis- 
fied with the School Board and that 
they wanted the County Council to 
control them? School Boards are 
elected every three years, and if rate- 
payers are dissatisfied they know how to 
deal with them. [Cheers.| Have the 
County Councils or the Town Councils 
asked for it? I know that there has 
been a petition from the Town Council 
of Birmingham ; but until this Bill was 
brought in I do not remember to have 
heard that Birmingham, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Sheffield, Leeds, Newcastle, 
or Bristol have ever come to their 
Members in the House of Commons 
saying, ‘‘ We are dissatisfied with the 
Schooi Boards and we want some control 
to be introduced.’’ No; it has come 
from one source alone. [Cheers.] It is 
of clerical, or, more accurately, of 
episcopal origin. [Cheers.] What did 
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the Bishop of London say when he went 
to the Prime Minister? He was frank 
and candid; the Bishop of London 
means what he says, and says what he 
means. He said :— 
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“There was the pressure of competition with 
the School Board. They looked to the checking 
of the School Boards by the ratepayers, but that 
was a matter which was very difficult for the 
ratepayers to understand, and they (the poor 
ratepayers !) do not know how to put on the 
check.” 


[Laughter.| It seems rather amusing to 
hear the Bishop of London educating the 
ratepayers of Birmingham and Man- 
chester as to putting on the check. 
(Laughter. | 


“Tn fact, it would be a very difficult thing 
for any one to control the School Boards unless 
there was some means of bringing their expendi- 
ture before the public and challenging what had 
been done. It was for that reason that in the 
memorial which they had presented it was sug- 
gested that the School Board precepts should be 
always revised by some other public body.” 


(Cheers. | 
and the 
[Cheers. | 


There you have the be-all 
end-all of this proposal. 
It was to prevent the com- 


petition with the Voluntary Schools. 


{‘‘Hear, hear!’’] The late Home 
Secretary stated to the House that we 
were not prepared to oppose any legiti- 
mate aid which Voluntary Schools needed 
subject to certain conditions. We do 
not wish to destroy Voluntary Schools ; 
we want to raise their standard of educa- 
tional efficiency, to remove a great many 
of the excrescences from them which we 
think impair their action for good. 
[Cheers.| But here the want is to check 
competition. There is a saying in the 
railway world that the shortest distance 
rules the rates; and apparently the 
Bishop of London’s idea is that the 
poorest school should fix the standard. 
But local authorities, looking at the 
competition to which we are exposed all 
over the world, will have better educa- 
tion and will insist on more money being 
spent on education ; and, though you 
may create friction, though you may 
delay, impede, embarrass, and hinder, 
you cannot permanently check the edu- 
cational work of this country. I believe 
that this Amendment lays down the 
principle that in a large municipal 
borough, wherever there is in effect an 
independent educational authority al- 
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ready existing, an authority which can 
be made responsible to the ratepayers, it 
is unwise to constitute another authority 
elected by the same constituency but for 
a totally different purpose, and to invest 
it with a power which it cannot use for 
good, but must use for evil. [Cheers. | 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I do not rise to reply with any 
elaboration to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and this for two 
reasons. In the first place, I cannot 
help thinking that the Committee will 
agree in the view I take that this very 
important and interesting discussion has 
about perhaps reached its natural term 
—{‘‘no, no!’’|—and that the House 
may now come to a decision upon it. 
[Cheers.| In the second place, the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
able and eloquent as it was, indicated 
that the speeches made from the Front 
Opposition Bench wandered very far 
from the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee over a large number of topics— 
[‘‘no, no!’ and cheers|—hardly even 
to be described as allied topics. 
[‘‘No!’’] Some hon. Gentleman says 
‘**No,’’ but I am utterly unable to see 
how any discussion on Clause 26 is 
relevant to the subject before us. It is 
sufficient for me to say that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for the Government to 
accept an Amendment which should 
make the School Board the educational 
authority in the cases in question. We 
hold that the view that there ought to 
be two elected bodies representing the 
same sets of constituents, and elected by 
precisely the same methods, both dealing 
with important sides of municipal life, 
is a most cumbrous method of carrying 
on municipal business, and that it has 
among other evil effects that of im- 
poverishing the municipal authority and 
of depriving it of the services of many 
men of ability who would otherwise be 
willing to render it service. We hold, 
further, that unless you carry out the 
Bill as it stands in this particular you 
will never be able to unify and bring 
into a common system your primary and 
secondary education. And we hold, in 
the third place, that when hon. Gentle- 
men opposite talk of having two autho- 
rities in the same district both concerned 
with education as if that were an 
intolerable evil, it is an evil which you 


suffer from at the present moment 
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because you have intrusted to your 
School Boards the care of primary 
education and that kind of education 
which cannot be described as primary 
which in the larger municipalities they 
are gradually absorbing for themselves 
—[‘‘no!’’|—while you have handed 
over to your municipal authorities that 
important branch of secondary education 
which is called technical. Lastly, when 
we are told that labours which would be 
imposed upon the Town Councils by this 
Bill are so intolerable that human nature 
will break down under them, I feel 
justified in rejecting that gloomy pro- 
phecy by recollecting that such municipal 
authorities as Liverpool and Birmingham 
profess that so far as they are concerned 
they neither fear the responsibilities 
which this Bill will cast upon them nor 
that the labours entailed upon them 
would be beyond their strength. I hope 
that these brief reasons—reasons that 
are only a summary of the arguments 
that have been given in full detail before 
—will be accepted by Gentlemen on this 
side as a fair summary of the case, and 
that Gentlemen opposite will be content 
with the not inconsiderable exposition 
of their views which has been so 
eloquently given by their own friends 
and leaders, and that we may now be 
permitted to come to a decision. [Cheers 
and ‘* No, no!”’ 

Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.) : 
Having listened, as perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman has not, to almost every 
word spoken in the course of this 
Debate, I ain bound to express my own 
opinion, for whatever it may be worth, 
that, so far from the subject having been 
discussed at excessive length, or the 
legitimate debate upon it now being in a 
condition of exhaustion, this is, as every 
one on both sides who has listened to the 
speeches must agree, one of the vital 
points in the Bill—{cheers|—and that it 
brings, as perhaps hardly any other 
Amendment on the Paper can, to a 
focus the plausible but wholly illusory 
arguments put forward on behalf of this 
specious and unnecessary scheme of 
decentralisation. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman accused my right hon. Friend of 
having wandered from the subject. I 
have rarely heard a speech which kept 
more closely to the important and capital 
considerations which ought to govern 
the decision of the Committee. [Cheers. | 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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I can hardly accuse the right hon. Gen- 
tleman of having wandered in reply— 
[laughter|—for he has not dealt with a 
single one of the points which my right 
hon. Friend so ably adduced—{ cheers }|— 
and his speech remains at this moment 
wholly unanswered from the other side, 
The question I want to put is this—For 
what purpose is this new education 
authority to be called into existence in 
those great urban communities which 
already have a School Board of their 
own! [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The Vice 
President of the Council earlier in the 
evening told us that, in the event of the 
new authority taking upon itself by 
agreement under Clause 3 the functions 
of the Education Department, its task 
would be an extremely light one, for the 
School Boards of the large towns con- 
duct their education work so admirably 
that instances of friction with the central 
Department are few and far between. 
[Cheers.| The whole case of the Govern- 
ment in reference to School Boards and 
the need for dealing with them has been 
found in the experience of the rural 
districts. There might be some con- 
ceivable cases in those districts—I do 
not say there are—for creating an 
authority which would give a stimulus 
to lukewarm and lethargic School Boards 
and would introduce something like 
educational zeal into those districts ; but 
here we are dealing with communities 
where, by the confession of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, nothing, or 
hardly anything, remains to be done by 
the Education Department itself. What 
conceivable ground is there, when you 
have a system which works perfectly 
well already, where the native zeal of 
the ratepayers is sufficient to keep their 
educational machinery efficiently at 
work, for introducing this element of 
friction which is not demanded by the 
localities themselves? The right hon. 
Gentleman interjects a remark about 
secondary education, but secondary 
education is already in the hands of the 
County Council. [The First Lorp of the 
Treasury : ‘‘ Technical.’’ ] The right hon. 
Gentleman draws a distinction between 
secondary and technical education. But 
you have got an authority which deals 
with technical education. It has the 
money and distributes the money which 
this Bill proposes to appropriate to 
secondary education. There could be no 
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simpler legislative task than slightly to 
extend the functions of those bodies and 
to confer upon them additional powers, 
and so to amplify that which is at 
present a system of technical into one of 
secondary education also. This is not a 
Party question ; it is a question in which 
the most vital interests both of education 
and of municipal and local government 
are involved, and we sincerely believe 
that, if you do not meet the case in the 
sense my right hon. Friend the Member 
for London University proposes, you 
will, with whatever intentions you may 
be acting, impair the efficiency of a 
system which has taken years to build 
up and which at present does its work 
with admirable efficiency. (Cheers. | 
Nobody wants this thing, nobody has 
asked for it. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] You 
cannot give any reason whatsoever why 
this large and revolutionary Measure has 
been introduced, and until we have some 
more satisfactory answer we shall con- 
tinue to press our opposition to it upon 
the House and the country. 

Sir JOHN BAKER (Portsmouth) 
said that the School Board of that large 
town, consisting of an equal number of 
members on both sides of politics, were 
unanimous against this clause of the 
Measure. They had a right to be heard 
upon the question, because Portsmouth 
was one of the first boroughs to adopt a 
School Board, and it had spent half a 
million of money in educating the chil- 
dren. ‘The School Board objected to be 
superseded by the Town Council, which 
was not elected for educational purposes, 
but for purposes totally different. In 
many of the great municipalities, of late 
years the Town Councils were frequently 
elected on political lines, and to carry 
out the administration of the schools 
with the political element introduced 
would be, to his mind, a grave disaster 
from an educational point of view. He 
trusted, therefore, that the Amendment 
would be carried. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth) said the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House had asked 
the Opposition to be content with the 
speeches already made from that side, 
but what about the powerful speeches 
made from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own side? The Leader of the House 
seemed to forget that this Amendment 
proceeded from his own side of the 
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House. It was really time some Mem- 
bers on the Ministerial side of the House 
got up to support the Government, 
because hitherto all the speeches had 
been in criticism of the Bill, and no one 
at all had given a frank adhesion to it. 
Several hon. Members had alluded to 
the question of inspection, which ought 
to have been cleared up by a simple, 
straightforward, and definite answer on 
the part of the Government. On May 5, 
when moving the Second Reading of the 
Bill, the right hon. Gentleman said :— 


“Then the Department retains the power of 
inspection, approving the Inspectors appointed 
by the local authorities.” 


On May 12, answering a question of the 
hon. Member for Islington, as to whether 
it was intended that inspection of 
schools should in future be conducted by 
the Department or by the local education 
authority, or by both, the right hon. 
Gentleman said :— 


“The subject is under the consideration of 
the Committee of the Council, but they have not 
yet arrived at any conclusion which shows that 
there would be any necessity for disturbing the 
existing relations with the inspectorial staff.” 


What conclusion had been arrived at 
since those words had been spoken a 
month ago? The Committee were en- 
titled to a clear and straightforward 
answer. 

Mr. GEORGE HARWOOD (Bolton) 
said that he was one of those who 
declined to vote against the Second 
Reading of this Bill, because, in the 
interests of education, he wished to see 
justice done to the Voluntary Schools, 
As long as the country wished to have 
the dual system, it was to the interests 
of education that the Voluntary Schools 
should be made as good as possible, and 
the present conditions did not permit of 
that. But at the same time he must 
most strongly protest against any inter- 
ference with the Board Schools. He 
believed that the House was under some 
misapprehension as to the relationship of 
the Board Schools and the Voluntary 
Schools. In the north of England towns 
there was no such antipathy as had been 
suggested. In Bolton the School Board 
had been under the control of the 
Church and Conservative Party for 
many years, just as were three-fourths 
of the largest School Boards in the 
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country at the present moment. . The 
School Board system was loyally worked, 
and, generally speaking, the supporters 
of the Voluntary Schools only asked for 
a fair field. But he must support the 
Amendment, because he thought, that 
without it the Bill would distinctly 
interfere with the efficiency of the School 
Board system. When anyone suggested 
that the Bill was going to interfere with 
the School Board, the Vice President of 
the Council shook his head, as if this new 
authority were going to do nothing. If 
that was so, why create it at all? Then 
the Leader of the House asked whether 
it would not be too absurd to have in 
municipal affairs two authorities, one to 
manage gas and water, and the other to 
manage education. But, according to 
the Bill, unless there were some insidious 
intention of destroying the School 
Boards, there would remain two autho- 
rities to manage, not two separate 
things, but one and the same thing. 
Had not the right hon. Gentleman 
noticed the extreme eagerness of hon. 
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Members from all parts of the country | 


to escape from this authority themselves, 
while expressing great admiration of its 
suitability for others? This was a 
double-faced Bill. At one time the 
authority meant nothing, and at another 
time it meant so much that the Govern- 
ment thought it worth while to stake 
their existence on it. In the large towns 
it would certainly inflict the greatest 
injury on the School Board system. 
There the School Boards were largely 
composed of specialists in education, of 
men who were unfitted for the work of 
ordinary town councillors, and these the 
very men whom it was so desirable to 
retain were the very men whom the Bill 
would keep out. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman shook his head at these sugges- 
tions ; what a pityit was he would not 
shake his tongue instead. 
ernment bring in an Education Bill to 


improve the Voluntary Schools as much | 


as they liked ; but let them do nothing 
to injure the School Board system, which 
had done more for the education of 
England than any other system. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY rose in his place, and claimed to 
move, ‘‘ That the Question be now 
put.”’ 


Mr. George Harwood. 
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Question put, ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put.’’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 219 ; 
Noes, 134.—(Division List, No. 244.) 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That 


those words be there inserted.’’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 138 ; 
Noes, 212.—(Division List, No. 245.) 


The numbers in this Division were 
declared amid loud Opposition cheers, 


Mr. BRYNMOR JONES moved in 
Sub-section (1) to leave out the word 
‘‘may,’’ and to insert the word 
**shall,’’ so that it might read— 


“Every Council, and every Council of a 
Municipal Borough of not less than twenty thousand 
inhabitants, may appoint an Education Committee 
for the purposes of the Act,” 


etc. He said that what he sought to in- 
duce the Government to yield to was to 
allow the County Council or the Council 
| of a county borough to decide for itself 
whether it should or should not take over 
the rights and privileges and impose 
upon itself the duties proposed to be 
given and laid upon the educational 
authority under the Bill. In other 
|words he sought to leave it to local 
option whether the Bill should or should 
not be adopted as far as the educational 
authority was concerned. He hoped the 
| Vice President would take into account 
the feeling the County Council had 
expressed. The true issues and purposes 
|of the Bill had as yet been inadequately 
|understood by the country at large and 
|the county and municipal boroughs 
| affected, but from what he had seen in 
|the newspapers he found that a great 
‘many important counties had already 
expressed the opinion that it was inex 
pedient to confer upon them the powers 
of the education authority under this 
Bill. The County Council of Anglesey 
had unanimously passed a_ resolution 
against having these powers cast upon 
‘them, and. that although the County 
Council of Anglesey came within the 
|sphere of the operation of the Inter- 
|mediate Education Act of 1889, and, 
| therefore, in that county it would be the 
/county governing body and not the 
;County Council which would have to 
| 
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discharge the duties. A certain number 
of County Councils had to be elected 
on the county governing body under the 
scheme made under the Act of 1889 for 
that county, and, therefore, as far as 
the County Council was concerned, the 
duties cast upon them by the Act would 
not be as onerous in the case of that 
county as in the case of many of the 
counties of }England which would be 
authorities under the Act. It was 
remarkable that this county should have 
expressed itself as dissatisfied with the 
idea that these duties should be cast 
upon them directly or indirectly. The 
County Council of Cambridgeshire, by 
a majority of two to one, had repudiated 
this Bill, and refused to undertake the 
duties proposed to be given to them. 
With regard to the county of Durham, 
he believed the decision of the County 
Council was unanimous. With regard 
to the county of Essex, on a division the 
numbers were in the proportion of five 
to one in favour of refusing the duties 
cast upon them by the Bill. In the case 
of Northamptonshire and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, there was a un- 
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animous decision to the same effect. In} 


the county borough of West Ham, by a 
small majority the powers of the Biil | 


had been repudiated ; they had also} 
been repudiated in Wiltshire by a 
substantial majority, and hy the County | 
Councils of Monmouthshire and Devon- | 
shire. So there was a remarkable con- 
census of opinion coming from all parts 
of the country to the effect that the 
County Councils ought not to be bur- | 
dened with the additional duties sought 
to be imposed upon them by the Bill. 
A gentleman in South Wales who had 
done a great deal for Welsh education 
had told him that it would be impossible | 
for Members of County Councils to under- | 
take more duties consistently with proper | 
attention to their own private affairs. | 
An alderman of Swansea and a member | 
of the County governing body under the | 
Intermediate Education Act, told him | 
that it would be impossible for him} 
faithfully to discharge the duties which | 
this Bill would cast upon him. As far) 
as educational powers were concerned, | 
it would be far better that the Depart-| 
ment should retain the power it now | 
possesses and should deal directly with 
School Boards than that it should confer 
powers upon County Councils and loca- 
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lities against their wish. He did not 
see why the Government should set up 
a uniform system throughout the country 
without regard to the views and require- 
ments of the counties and boards affected. 
The acceptance of the Amendment would 
in no sense affect the immediate opera- 
tion of the Measure, because it was not 
proposed that an education authority 
should have full powers conferred on it 
all at once. If the Bill passed the 
powers would be devolved gradually ; 
therefore, to carry it would not bring 
about a uniform system. Why then 
should not each locality be allowed to 
say whether it required a change of 
system? His own constituency was 
perfectly content with its School Board, 
its Council, and its governing body under 
the Intermediate Education Act of 
1889. In Swansea the Bill would 
simply spoil a system that was working 
with admirable results. Why should 
not the ratepayers be allowed to say 
whether they were content with the 
existing system? It might be that in 
other places the ratepayers would adopt 
the new arrangement ; but places whose 
system was working well should not be 
compelled to do so. 

Sir J. GORST said the hon. Member 
for Swansea knew very well it would be 
impossible for the Government to accept 
an Amendment of this kind ; you could 
not make a law of this nature permissive. 
He had no doubt that the county and 
borough authorities who had expressed 


| their sympathy with the Bill would, if it 


became law, loyally carry out their part 
of it. But it was stated that certain 
county authorities in various parts of 
the country had expressed opinions un- 
favourable to it. He was not quite sure 


|that they had always expressed their 


opinions on educational grounds, and in 
some cases perhaps the Resolutions had 
been passed on other considerations. He 
should be much astonished if this Bill 
were generally unpopular among county 
and borough authorities, because on 
Thursday last 69 of those authorities 
forced themselves within the Bill, where 
they were not particularly wanted— 
[“hear, hear!”]—and the Committee 
spent last night in preventing another 
large number of authorities from being 


included. The proceedings of Thursday 


and Monday night seemed to furnish the 
to the 
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popularity of this Bill among municipal 
and county authorities. [“ Hear, hear !”] 

*Mr. F. A. CHANNING (North- 
amptonshire, E.) said that what had 
fallen from the Vice President showed 
that his own mind was nearly as con- 
fused as the Bill. He could speak more 
freely of what had occurred, because in 
each of the four divisions he had sup- 
ported the right hon. Gentleman as to 
the extension of the Bill to the smaller 
boroughs and to the District Council 
areas to which he did not think the Bill 
was applicable. Most of his hon. Friends 
who had voted for these Amendments 
had given their votes, not so much to 
extend the application of the Bill in the 
sense of wishing to force upon local 
authorities the adoption of its machinery, 
but with an object with which he had 
every sympathy—namely, to keep these 
smaller areas free from the control of the 
county authority, free from the interfer- 
ence, the dictatorial and inquisitorial 
interference, of a remote authority, not 
directly connected with the locality. 
That was the sole object of the votes 
that were given for the four Amend- 
ments. He could not vote with his hon. 
Friends, because it seemed to him they 
ought rather to protest against the crea- 
tion of an authority which must neces- 
sarily be in conflict with the School 
Boards, the general extension of which 
all over the country would, he was 
convinced, be hastened by the discus- 
sions on this Bill. In his own county 
of Northampton, the first to pass a reso- 
lution in opposition to the Bill, the 
adverse arguments used in the County 
Council were distinctly local government 
arguments. It was said that the County 
Council was working usefully and ad- 
mirably in the discharge of its functions 
and that it did not wish to be involved 
in the controversial topics raised by ele- 
mentary education. The speakers said it 
was impossible for the County Council 
properly to discharge the duties which 
this Bill would impose upon them. This 
was indicative of the motives which ani- 
mated members of County Council, 
excepting a section of over energetic 
Churchmen who were opponents of local 
government in every sense of the word— 
[“Oh, oh!”}—and certainly of local 
government for the reform of education. 
These local government arguments were 
not put forward perfunctorily ; they were 
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not urged on temporary or transient 
considerations. They depended on con- 
ditions of time and space which could not 
be set aside, and which made it impossible 
for these committees to discharge fully 
the duties put upon them, Similar 
arguments had been urged from the 
front Opposition with a cogency which 
made this Debate historic. The 
speakers had pointed to the destruc. 
tive effect of these proposals on 
County Council and local government 
work as well as on education. Thus 
Statesmen and respousible public bodies 
declared against this proposal on local 
government grounds, and the reply of 
the Government was that they would 
force it on the County Councils whether 
they wished for it or not. This miser- 
able concoction of expedients had been 
discredited and pulverised, and would 
disappear like the smoke of a cigarette 
before the reassembling of Parliament in 
January. He wished the Vice Presi- 
dent could read the discussion on the 
Bill in the Devonshire County Council, 
where the Tories out-numbered the 
Liberals by three to one. But despite 
the opposition of the County Councils, 
the right hon. Gentleman was virtually 
saying— 

“We must put you in the stocks; we must 
force you to elect those Education Committees 


and to go on with the procedure of the Bill, 
whether you like it or not.” 


The resolutions which had been passed 
by the County Councils repudiating all 
desire to carry out the procedure of this 
Bill were of a striking nature. They 
came from communities of the greatest 
possible differences—from mining dis- 
tricts, from towns, from the shoemaking 
districts, and the agricultural districts of 
a county like Northampton ; they came 
from depressed Essex, from great counties 
like Devonshire, to which he had already 
referred, and from the important borough 
of Hastings; and in view of such pro- 
nouncements against the Bill, it would 
be the more proper course for the right 
hon. Gentleman to lay down his arms, 
and to say that he would make the 
clause permissive, so that counties which 
wished to set up education authorities 
could do so, and counties which took the 
opposite view could let the existing state 
ofthingscontinue. Whenever theelemen- 
tary education side of the question was 
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taken up, the right hon. Gentleman rode 
off down a side alley which took him to 
technical and secondary education. The 
right hon. Gentleman might, of course, 
urge that while most of the resolutions 
of the County Councils disclaimed the 
powers which the Bill proposed to confer 
on them in regard to elementary edu- 
cation, they did not refer specifically to 
the powers and duties proposed to be 
conferred on the County Councils in 
regard to secondary and technical edu- 
cation. But while he cordially supported 
the Amendment, he wished it went a 
little further and included secondary and 
technical education. One of the greatest 
mistakes in the history of education had 


been the hasty way in which some friends | 


of technical and secondary education had 
seized upon the expedient of forcing the 





control of technical and secondary edu- 
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the County Council, and it would be 
certainly anomalous if in one county the 
County Council was the education autho- 
rity, but was not the education authority 
in another county. But, notwithstand- 
ing the undoubted difficulties that arose 
in that way from a theoretic point of 
view, he was strongly inclined to think 
that the right hon. Gentleman would do 
well to accept the Amendment. If the 
County Council had not available the 
material to form an Education Com- 
mittee, and if existing bodies elected for 
the purpose of looking after education in 
the country were discharging their duties 
effectively, it would be a natural thing 
for the County Council, in the circum- 
stances to decline to put the powers pro- 
posed to be conferred on them into 
operation. The only argument advanced 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 


cation upon authorities, which, while | President against the Amendment was 
they contained many persons who took | that, inasmuch as they were going to 
a deep interest in, or were specially | devolve by Act of Parliament powers on 
qualified to control, secondary and tech-|an education authority, it would be 
nical education, were not authorities| exceedingly absurd to make the exercise 
originally designed to deal with secondary | of those powers optional. If the Bill 
and technical education any more than | proceeded upon that line throughout he 
elementary education. To his mind the! should quite assent to the proposition of 
Act of 1889 was a mistake, and every the right hon. Gentleman. But the 


true education reformer must desire to | 
see it swept away. Therefore, he| 
thought it was well to leave the door) 
open as wide as possible for the free de-| 
cision of the local authorities, as to) 
whether they should or should not, 
accept the powers the Bill proposed to | 


principal clause of the Bill—the clause 
which proposed to confer upon the 
County Council the power of taking 
upon itself the duties of the Education 
Department—the very keystone of the 
Bill—was left optional ; and Clause 12— 
by no means the least important clause 


confer upon them. They should proceed | of the Bill—was also left optional. He did 
on the true lines of development, namely, | not view Clause 1 of the Bill with deadly 
the election of special authorities for | hostility. On the contrary, he believed 
educational work in the areas in which|it was a step in the right direction to 
they were constituted to aet, and con-| make the County Council the education 


centrating as far as possible the powers | authority of the county, but he ventured 





which were necessary for the carrying | 
out of that work. He thought it was a 
mistake to force upon the County 
Councils duties and functions which he 
believed most of them could not and 
would not discharge, and on that ground 
he cordially supported the Amendment. 

*Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) said that considerable difference 
of opinion in regard to the Amendment 
might exist among those who desired to 
improve the Bill, because, undoubtedly, 
the acceptance of the Amendment would 
involve the impairing of the symmetrical 
arrangement which was aimed at by 
conferring the control of education on 
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to suggest to the right hon. Gentleman 
that while by accepting the Amend- 
ment, he would not impinge upon the 
principle of the Bill, he would meet the 
just susceptibilities of large sections of 
the population, and, above all, he would 
tend to preserve the continued vitality 
of that great School Board system which 
had done its work to the profound satis- 
faction of the country at large. 


After the usual interval Mr. ARTHUR 
O’Connor took the Chair. 


Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Lei- 
cester) said he should like to draw 
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attention back to the speech the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Gorst) delivered 
just before dinner time. He rather 
taunted that side of the House with 
supporting that Amendment in the face 
of the speeches yesterday and the votes 
given in the Divisions in respect to 
various Amendments. He should like 
to remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that those of them who spoke directed 
their attention to the necessity of making 
the subject uniform. What they said 
with regard to this was that 20,000 
people, by whatever name their organisa- 
tion might be called, were entitled to the 
same authority as any other 20,000, by 
whatever name they might be called. 
Now the Amendment cnly asked him to 
provide elasticity and so enable councils, 
not desiring to exercise authority under 
Clause 1, to forego that exercise and 
decline to mix themselves up with 
educational affairs with which they had 
no special capacity to deal and did not 
desire to interfere with. Take the 
borough he represented—one of the most 
Progressive boroughs in Great Britain. 
It had one of the best School Boards in 
the country and their schools of the 


higher grade were of sufficient import- 
ance to be visited by every educational 
authority that came to England from 


various parts of the world. The Town 
Council of that borough had no desire 
to become the educational authority in 
the place of the School Board. What 
right had Parliament to impose upon 
them an irksome duty, a duty for which 
they were not suited, a duty which they 
did not wish to have cast upon them ? 
[“ Hear, hear!”] The Town Council of 
Leicester had enormous works of its 
own to do, and having enumerated these 
the hon. Member proceeded to urge that 
the transition from the enforcing of Acts 
dealing with weights and measures and 
swine fever to education was not likely 
to be conducive to the progress of 
education. This was only an enabling 
Amendment. It would enable those 
councils who did not think themselves 
capable of administering the Education 
Act to say that they would have nothing 
to do with it and they would leave it. 
Why should the right hon. Gentleman 
not consider that Amendment? Why 
not give some substantial reasons? But 
he had said in effect, “Whether you 
take it or not we shall insist on imposing 
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these duties upon you—duties which you 
do not feel capable of discharging ; but 
yet Parliament thinks you should dis- 
charge them, the most important duties 
of our public life—namely, the care and 
the instruction of those who will be in 
the future the men and women of this 
country.” They were going by leaps 
and bounds to pile on the shoulders of 
these local local authorities, who had only 
6 or 7 years’ experience, these important 
duties of which they had no knowledge. 
If the Amendment was to be opposed by 
the Government, he trusted that they 
would hear some more substantial argu- 
ments against it than had yet been 
advanced. Perhaps, however, the Leader 
of the House would come in and throw 
the Vice President overboard again. 
He trusted that hon. Members opposite 
would for once break loose from the 
trammels of Party ties and do that which 
was right and sensible in the eyes of 
honest men 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) said that he had heard the 
reply of the Vice President of the 
Council with blank surprise. Against 
the right hon. Gentleman’s will a large 
number of borough authorities were to 
be made education authorities, and he 
said, practically, that this would make 
the Bill almost unworkable. In these 
circumstances, he had expected the Vice 
President to hail this Amendment with 
delight, because it would enable him to 
reduce the number of education autho- 
rities, which he said would be too 
numerous. Could it be that the right 
hon. Gentleman was actuated by political 
and not educational considerations in his 
opposition to the Amendment? The 
County Councils did not wish to have 
these new duties cast upon them. What 
could be more ridiculous than to thrust 
upon such bodies duties which were 
repugnant to them? Surely this was a 
case for the application of the principle 
of local option. His own opinion was 
that it would be decidedly to the disad- 
vantage of his county that the change 
proposed by the Bill should be effected. 
Hitherto the county governing body of 
the Intermediate Schools in Flintshire, 
which body, under this Bill would, toa 
certain extent, be the controlling autho- 
rity for Elementary Schools, had con- 
ducted its business without friction and 
He feared, 
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however, that if the School Boards of 
this county were subjected to this 
authority there would be friction, and 
that both the authority and the School 
Boards would have a very unhappy time. 
The School Boards protested strongly 
against any interference of this kind, 
and the change was not asked for either 
by the School Boards on the one side, 
or on the other by the education 
authorities which it was proposed to set 
up. This was a case in which the 
doctrine of contracting out could be very 
well applied without injustice to any- 
body. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth) asked why unfamiliar duties 
should be cast upon County Councils. 
Was it likely that County Councils 
would discharge efficiently duties which 
they did not want to fulfil. As things 
were, gentlemen of ability and position 
often demurred to serving on County 
Councils for the reason that they had 
not the necessary time at their disposal, 
the duties of a county councillor being 
very exacting. The difficulty of inducing 
such men to serve would, of course, be 
if these additional 


Education 


greatly increased 
duties were imposed upon the County 


Councils. Was there any precedents for 
imposing upon reluctant bodies which 
objected to discharge them? It was in 
no factious or political spirit that the 
County Councils objected to perform 
these duties. Power was to be given to 
the Education Department to supersede 
an education authority in case of neglect 
of duty. That being the case, county 
education authorities, disliking their new 
duties, would simply abstain from dis- 
charging them in order to be superseded. 
and then the nominees of the Education 
Department would have to discharge 
their functions. Educational matters 
were now in the hands of bodies 
proud and glad to manage them, yet 
the Government proposed to transfer 
the conduct of this business to reluc- 
tant and unwilling bodies which 
were already overburdened with work. 

Mr. J. SAMUEL (Stockton-on-Tees) 
maintained that the clause was incon- 
sistent with the purpose of other clauses 
in the Bill. The question of the appoint- 
ment of a Committee would be discussed 
by every County Council ; and, although 
it was compulsory on the part of the 
County Council to appoint the education 
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pe sseraggans under Clause 3, it was left to 
‘that authority to say whether they 
| would undertake the duties intrusted to 
them under the Bill or not. The extra- 
ordinary position, therefore, was this— 
| Boroughand County Councils were, in the 
\first place, compelled to appoint an 
|education authority for the purposes of 
\the Bill, and then that education com- 
|mittee, under Clause 3, might consider 
| whether or not it would undertake the 
\duties. The Government could accept 
| the Amendment without danger of doing 
|anything inconsistent with the Bill. 
| Boroughs like his own objected to be 
placed under the County Council. They 
were quite satisfied with the existing 
state of things, and that the law should 
remain as it was. The County Council 
of Durham had unanimously passed a 
resolution condemning the Bill on the 
ground that they were not fitted to 
undertake the work of primary education 
within the county. Stockton-on-Tees 
had condemned the Bill; indeed, there 
was not a single Borough or County 
Council that would undertake to carry 
out the work proposed in the Bill. - 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Is it possible 
that the Government are going to offer 
no arguments whatever against this 
Amendment, except such as have been 
offered by the right hon. Gentleman in 
'charge of the Bill? I have been a good 
|many years in Parliament, and I have 
never known a Government deliberately 
decline to meet arguments which have 
been presented to them on an Amend- 
ment connected with a Bill in the 
manner in which this Bill has been 
idealt with. [Cheers.| I know that the 
| word is said to have gone forth that no 
|one was to speak in support of the Gov- 
jernment Bill. That mandate has been 
‘obeyed. [Laughter.| We have heard, 
‘certainly, many criticisms on the other 
|side on the provisions of the Bill, and 
| votes have been given against them ; but 
|I do not think in the course of these 
| Debates we have heard a single supporter 
of the Government say a word in favour 
‘of the Measure. [Cheers.] I suppose 
‘silence is said to give consent; but I 
‘should suppose the Government, in its 
|own interest, cannot believe that the 
|discussions in the House of Commons 
|have no influence in the country. 
[Cheers.| Do they believe that they 
‘are going to derive advantage from the 
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manner in which they have argued this 
Bill yesterday and to-day? The right 
hon. Gentleman gets no support from 
his colleagues ; indeed, the kind of sup- 
port he has hitherto received is what he 
would not desire to see repeated, and 
that may be the reason why they are 
silent on the subject. [Laughter and 
cheers.| The conflict of authorities on 
the Bench opposite is as remarkable as 
the conflict of authorities he is about 
to create in this Bill. [Laughter and 
cheers.| I suppose he imagines that the 
cause of education is to be advanced by 
conflict of authorities, and the policy 
which we have seen developed on the 
Front Bench is part of that policy of 
conflict. [ZLaughter.| Do they really 
think that is the manner in which they 
are going to deal with the great com- 
munities which have protested against 
these powers being forced upon them? 
Do they think that they are going to 
deal with the West Riding of Yorkshire 
in this way? I know something of the 
West Riding, because I was Yorkshire- 
born myself; and if the Government 
think they are going to force on the 
West Riding a compulsory power which 
it does not desire, the right hon. Gentle- 
man knows uncommonly little of York- 
shiremen, especially of those who live in 
the West Riding. [Cheers.| You have 
been told what Northampton thinks of 
this compulsory power. Sussex, as I 
understand, has protested against it and 
against those powers being forced upon 
it ; so have Wiltshire, Durham and 
Devonshire. We poor people who 
represent the Celtic fringe in the eyes 
of the Prime Minister —no one cares for 
them. That is the doctrine of the Prime 
Minister; but we have derived some 
benefit from that doctrine. [Cheers.] 
Anglesey, Carnarvonshire, Flintshire, 
and Monmouthshire have all declined 
to have this power forced upon them. 
[Cheers.| Do you think you are going 
to coerce Leicester against its will, or 
Hastings and Stockton? In the six 
months’ recess which you have promised, 
that list will be greatly enlarged. 
[Cheers.] What is the list you have 
got to show that towns and counties 
embrace your Measure? I do not think 
you would find it to be like the over- 
whelming majority you boast of in this 
House. Do the Government mean to 
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argue this Bill? Do they mean to offer 
some defence of proposals of this char- 
acter? They have had some lessons in 
the Divisions this afternoon—{cheers|— 
when their majority sank to half its 
normal number on one of the most 
material provisions of the Bill. What 
is the object of forcing upon County 
Councils that which they do not desire 
to have? What are you going to gain 
by it? You are not going to gain any- 
thing like a general administration of 
elementaryeducation. That comes under 
Clause 3 and is optional ; therefore, all 
that which isto beattained under Clause 3 
in the way of decentralising elementary 
education and its administration does 
not come under your compulsory power. 
All these counties which I have men- 
tioned will repudiate all that, and your 
decentralisation is gone in respect of 
all those which do not voluntarily em- 
brace it. What remains, then, under 
this clause and the compulsory word 
“shall”? You are going to call upon 
the counties to constitute an education 
authority. What duties is it to perform! 
The only duties, so far as I can discover 
in the Bill, are the powers under Clause 
4, and possibly also the power of an 
attendance committee, so that you are 
going to create, we will say, in the great 
county of Devon, compulsorily an 
authority in order that it may administer 
the school attendance in each of the 
villages of that county. A more 
ridiculous proposal it is impossible to 
conceive. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Of course, 
that is not the object. No, Sir, we go 
back again to the clerical origin. There, 
again, you find the foot—the foot. 
[ Laughter.| ‘“ We know the lion by his 
foot.” The only power which you pro- 
pose to force on these County Councils 
against their will is the power of dealing 
with the special aid grant. That is the 
only thing which you can pretend to 
force upon unwilling County Councils. 
Well, now, is it worth while? [Cheers.] 
Why in the world are you to create 
against their will a county authority, 
simply that it may deal out a double 
florin? A more absurd and ridiculous 
proposal never found its way into 4 
Government Bill, and that is really the 
beginning and the end of the whole of 
this compulsory authority on which you 
are now insisting. Let us see what is 
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to be the consequence when you have 
formed this authority : 


“The County Council shall provide such 


offices, servants, buildings, and furniture,” 


and other things,— 


for the execution of the 


“as are necessary 
and shall 


duties of the education committee 
pay the expenses, etc.” 


No, do you really believe you are going 
to force a power of that kind on the 
West Riding of Yorkshire and upon the 
county of Devon, and call upon County 
Councils which protest against it to pro- 
vide “offices, servants, buildings, and 
furniture,” and pay the expenses of them ? 
[Cheers.] Is this your notion of local 
government?  [ Laughter.] Are you 
really serious in making a proposal of 
that kind to the country? You will 
have the counties and the great boroughs 
inarms against you. The right hon. 
Gentleman says, ‘Oh, there are 69 
boroughs which are eager to have this 
authority.” My hon. Friend behind me 
disposed of that argument at once. He 
said the reason why they want the 
authority is because they do not want 


the education authority appointed by 


the County Council. [Cheers.| That is 
their method of escaping from the scheme 
which you want to force upon them. It 
is the antagonism of those independent 
communities, whether they be municipal 
boroughs or urban communities. They 
do not choose to be placed under the 
County Councils; the County Councils 
themselves do not desire to be placed 
over them. And the Government desire 
to force upon those boroughs who do not 
want the County Councils, the authority 
of the County Councils who do not want 
to be the authority at all. [ Laughter.] 
Do you really think you are not going 
to givesome explanation of this nonsense ? 
[Loud cheers.| We have had no defence 
whatever of this proposal. Can you 
conceive that County Councils, when 
they have in their midst School Boards 
that have given satisfaction to the whole 
of the inhabitants, should desire to have 
forced upon them, at the instance of the 
clerical party, the duty of reducing the 
Board schools to the level of the Volun- 
tary Schools? These are the considera- 
tions of policy which have, no doubt, 
dictated to those County Councils their 
determination not to accept those powers, 
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and yet you are, nevertheless, going to 
force upon them. That is utterly un- 
reasonable, and it is as yet unexplained. 
The House of Commons and the country 
have a right to demand at the hands of 
the Government why you are going to 
coerce the independent local authorities 
of this country by forcing upon them 
duties which they do not wish to under- 
take. 

Sir J. GORST: When T addressed 
the Committee on this Amendment 
before, the right hon. Gentleman was not 
in the House. [Sir W. Harcourt: 
“Yes, I was.”| If he was in the House, 
I beg his pardon. I did not think it 
was respectful to the Committee to take 
up time by repeating over again argu- 
ments which had been used many times 
already, both by myself and other 
Members of the Government. On the 
Second Reading of the Bill I endeavoured 
to show to the House how the establish- 
ment of a central local authority in 
every county would cure many of the 
difficulties which have been met with in 
education, and would tend to the pro- 
gress of education in this country. 
There was then a Debate of several days, 
in which this education authority and its 
functions were discussed. Criticisms 
were advanced and answered fully and 
effectively, and finally there was a Divi- 
sion by which the House, by an unprece- 
dented majority, passed the Second 
Reading of the Bill, of which the 
cardinal and fundamental idea was the 
establishment of these authorities. 
[Cheers.]| Then, when we come into 
Committee, an hon. Member opposite 
rises and proposes that the appointment 
of these authorities shall be optional ; 
and I am attacked because I do not go 
over all the arguments again. [Cheers.] 
But as the right hon. Gentleman has 
challenged me, I must ask the indulgence 
of the Committee while I remind them ° 
of the functions for which the establish- 
ment of a local education authority is 
indispensable. There is the supervising 
of the attendance committee. That is a 
function which in country districts has 
been extremely badly performed; and 
anyone who has any knowledge of educa- 
tion in this country knows that there is 
nothing more urgently required than 
some authority which will carry out the 
legislation of this House and compel the 
children in the country districts to go to 
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school. There is another function which 
the right hon. Gentleman forgot. This 
education authority is essential to the 
carrying out of that scheme for the relief 
of Poor Law children, which has been 
applauded by everyone who has spoken 
on either side, including the right hon. 
Member for Rotherham. — [ Cheers.| 
Without an education authority you 
cannot carry out that scheme. Then 
there are all the functions connected 
with secondary education for which an 
authority is necessary, and for which an 
authority practically similar to that in 
the Bill—a county authority—has been 
recommended by the right hon. Member 
for Aberdeen. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Then 
this authority is necessary to replace the 
universally - condemned rural School 
Boards. Their inefficiency has been ad- 
mitted and dwelt upon by hon. Members 
opposite, especially by the hon. Member 
for Nottingham, who used language 
much stronger than mine. You cannot 
replace them unless you have a county 
education authority. {‘ Hear, hear!”] 
Then this authority is to exercise im- 
portant functions in relation to the 
training of elementary teachers. I stated 
on the introduction and again on the 
Second Reading of the Bill that there 
was nothing more urgently required in 
the interests of education than some 
better provision for the training of rural 
teachers. The right hon. Gentleman 
and his friends have roundly declared 
their desire to assist the Voluntary 
Schools, and that that desire should be 
discriminative. How can you dis- 
criminate without a county authority? 
[Cheers.| The right hon. Gentleman 
spoke in scoffing tones of the duties of 
the education anthority under Clause 4 ; 
but you cannot carry out the very prin- 
ciples which the right hon. Gentleman 
has himself professed without a local 
authority which can discriminate be- 
tween school and school. (Sir W. Har- 
court: “Why not?”) Because the 
Education Department in London is 
completely incapable of discriminating. 
[Cheers and Opposition laughter.| That 
is a duty which must be discharged by a 
local authority acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the cases, and unless 
you have such an authority, whatever 
grant you gave would have to go to those 
schools which did not want it as well as 
to those which did. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 


Sir J. Gorst. 
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Finally, there is the duty under Clause 3, 
which I am glad to see the right hon. 
Gentleman has at last found out to be 
an optional duty. [Laughter.| Before 
dinner the right hon. Gentleman was 
speaking of these duties as duties which 
we were forcing on the authority. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: TI said the 
exact opposite. I said it was not 
decentralisation because it was optional. 

Sir J. GORST: The right hon. 
Gentleman’s argument is generally clear 
enough, but I did not appreciate that 
that was his argument. [“« Hear, 
hear!”] These are a number of the 
functions for the execution of which a 
local county authority is necessary— 
[cheers|—and has been put in the Bill. 
The Bill has been read a Second time 
by a large majority. These functions 
have been amply discussed ; and then the 
right hon. Gentleman says that, because 
we do not go through all the arguments 
over again in resisting the Motion to 
make this essential feature of the Bill 
optional, we are not able to answer. 
[Cheers.| I did not think the Amend- 
ment moved by the hon. and learned 
Member for Swansea was a_ serious 
Amendment. [Cheers and Opposition 
cries of “Oh!”] I did not think it was 
an Amendment which would be _per- 
severed with, or one which the hon. 
Member thought the Government could 
possibly accept. eee, This 
Debate is a very fruitless Debate, 
which does not advance the Bill, and I 
really think we might discuss something 
practical, and not waste time in 
determining whether a Measure which 
has been passed by an enormous majority 
should be optional or not. [Cheers.] 

Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND 
(York, W.R., Rotherham) said that it 
was an unusual principle to lay down 
that because a statement had been made 
in Committee it was not to be questioned 
in Committee. The object of the 
Committee was to examine the various 
portions of the Bill, whether they were 
cardinal ideas or details. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said on Second Reading 
that there was to be this paramount 
authority, which was to be the one 
channel through which public money 
was to arrive to the different schools. 
The Opposition said that that was im- 
possible under the Bill, because certain 
County Councils, like those of the West 
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Riding, Wiltshire, and Durham, with 
others, refused to accept Clause 3, which 
the Government said was permissive. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman said on 
the Second Reading :— 

“We establish in every county a paramount 
educational authority, with power to supervise 


and control the general education of the children 
of the country.” : 


How could it be said that these County 
Councils which refused powers under 
Clause 3 could control the general educa- 
tion of the children of the country? 
Therefore, what the right hon. Gentle- 
man called the central, cardinal idea of 
the Bill broke down when County Coun- 
cils refused to have the powers which he 
only permissively allotted to them. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke of atten- 
dance committees. That matter was 
discussed the other day, and the right 
hon. Gentleman said there would be no 
difficulty whatever in delegating these 
duties to District Councils. Then the 
right hon, Gentleman also said that it 
was necessary, and he supposed he meant 
compulsory under the Bill, to carry out 
the Poor Law clauses. He presumed the 
right hon. Gentleman referred to Sub-sec- 
tion 5 of Clause 2, which said that— 


“The education authority for a county and | 


Board of Guardians of any union may ’’— 
not must— 

“With the approval of the Education Depart- 
ment and the Local Government Board, make a 
contract in relation to the care and maintenance 


of all or any of the children chargeable to that 
union,” 


It was the same with training colleges | 
and with practically all the provisions of 


the Bill except with regard to secondary | 


education. There was no objection to 
any arrangements for secondary educa- 
tion, which included the provisions of 
the Technical Act passed by a former | 
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technical education in this country, 
had been carried out. If anything 
more than that was required there 
would be no objection to its being 
done under this Bill—but there was no 
compulsion on the education authority 
to carry out that part of the Bill which 
referred to secondary education. ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman did not really 
touch at all on the question of the re- 
fusal of local authorities to act under the 
Bill ; but it would be interesting to see 
what one of the largest authorities of the 
kind, the Technical Education Board of 
the London County Council, said on the 
|subject. Their report stated their con- 
viction that, in the interest of efficiency, 
it would be inadvisable at a moment 
when largely extended powers and duties 
with regard to technical and secondary 
education were to be undertaken by them 
\that they should be burdened at the 
outset with any duties in connection 
with elementary education. The Govern- 
ment took no notice of such an ex- 
pression of opinion by a most important 
authority against whom, so far as he knew, 
no one had ever said a word. But he 
would go further than that. If the 
Government would not act on the Reso- 
lutions of County Councils, they ought 
to follow the advice of experienced 
|persons. Before this Bill was brought 
|in, when his right hon. Friend the Leader 
of the Opposition wrote a letter or two 
'on the subject, a very remarkable letter 
was written by the chairman of the 
Surrey County Council, in which he 
said :— 





“The subject matter of Sir William Harcourt’s 
letter I do not propose to refer to further than 
to say I hope the County Councils generally 
| will show with no uncertain voice their disinclin- 
| ation to have this new duty thrust upon them of 
| controlling the expenditure of the School Boards. 

Elementary education is enforced and 
managed by the State, and, unfortunately, 


Conservative Government: but practi- | 9°¢t@™@n and political differences have entered 
: é I | too largely into all questions connected with it. 


cally the provisions of that Act did very | Happily, so far, the same differences have been 
largely for secondary education what absent from the consideration of the work 
was done by this Bill. Under that Act | of the majority of County Councils, and have 
it was provided that— | not presented themselves in the work of second- 

ary education, and it is for this reason, amongst 
“A local authority may for the purposes of | others, that County Councils have become 
this Act appoint a committee consisting wholly | generally recognised as the proper education 
or partly of members of the local authority, and | authority. 


delegat hat c ittee any yers of the | . , 
silliettne santher the TT Py eae Thus, before the Bill was brought in, the 


|Government had the chairman of an 
Those were permissive powers, and under | important County Council protesting 
them all that had been done for beforehand against these compulsory 
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powers with reference to elementary 
education being thrust upon the County 
Councils. Clause 3 was permissive, 
therefore no County Council need con- 
stitute itself the paramount authority 
under it; but Clause 4 was compulsory, 
and he wanted to know what was ex- 
pected of great counties like Devonshire 
or the West Riding. Were the Govern- 
ment going to compel them to set up, 
against their will, and maintain offices 
and an inspectorate in order to dis- 
tribute the minute sum of 4s. per 
child to Voluntary Schools? The right 
hon. Gentleman said it was absolutely 
essential to have this authority. He, 
however, was sure the West Riding 
County Council would do all in its 
power not to be forced to set up an 
inspectorate and all the other matters, 
which would cost a good deal of money, 
to look after the administration of this 
trivial grant in respect of 170,000 child- 
ren in Voluntary Schools. The right hon. 
Gentleman also said it would be necessary 
to discriminate between schools and 
schools. Judging from the report of the 


deputation which went to Ministers on 
this subject, it was very likely that the 


whole of Clause 4, which had reference to 
poor Board Schools, would fall to the 
ground ; it was very probable that the 
Education Department would consider 
whether they could not manage, in view 
of the enormous difficulties of any other 
method of dealing with the problem 
themselves, to settle the arrangement of 
the grant under Clause 4 to the School 
Boards from the central office. And if 
the grant could be given to the School 
Boards from the central office, surely it 
was not beyond the wit of man to dis- 
cover some method by which the 4s. grant 
could be given to the Voluntary Schools. 
There was no need of discriminating as 
to the 4s. grant to Voluntary Schools, 
because it has been given to rich and 
poor alike. He felt perfectly confident 
that before the Bill became law they 
would hear a great deal more from the 
local authorities, who did not want to 
take up the permissive power under 
Clause 3, being compelled to go to 
all the expense of taking up the in- 
sufficient powers under Clause 4. He 
did not know what the right hon. 
Gentleman thought inspection would 
cust. The Bill provided that there must 
be inspection by the Education Depart- 


Mr. A. H. Dyke Acland. 
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ment, and it provided that the local 
authorities which took up powers under 
Clauses 3 and 4 must have inspectors 
themselves. The local authorities must 
have offices and he did not see why the 
expenses of the local authorities were 
not likely tobe quite as large inthe matter 
of offices and inspection as those same 
expenses at Whitehall itself. Were they 
going to force an expenditure of a quarter 
of a million sterling in inspection and 
offices upon the various local authorities ? 
It might not be quite so large if they 
only looked after Voluntary Schools, but 
it would be large enough, and he was 
sure it would be strongly resisted by the 
ratepayers. He advised the Government 
to allow the elementary education part of 
the Bill to be adopted permissively by the 
County Councils ; if they did not he was 
confident they would be confronted with 
the greatest possible difficulty. 

Mr. REGINALD McKENNA (Mon- 
mouth, N.) said the Vice President of 
the Council stated that the paramount 
idea of the Bill was that central local 
authorities should be established and 
that that idea had been supported in 
the House by an unprecedented majority. 
The idea of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke was not paramount with the 
Opposition, and it had not been accepted 
by the people of the country. As to the 
unprecedented majority, he should have 
thought that after the experience of last 
Thursday, the right hon. Gentleman 
would not have spoken of an unprece- 
dented majority in his favour. There 
was a majority of 267 for the Second 
Reading of the Bill and there was a 
majority of 243 in favour of an Amend- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman 
did not support. The Vice President 
could not have very much confidence in 
unprecedented majorities. Under all 
the circumstances this was a_ serious 
Amendment. The new county authority 
was to undertake duties which were now 
undertaken by other bodies. The right 
hon. Gentleman had, in support of the 
Measure, more than once quoted the 
report of the Secondary Education 
Committee. He admitted that the 
county authority was very much of the 
nature of the authority which the 
Secondary Education Commission recom- 
mended; but the Commission recommended 
that authority for secondary education 
and by no means for primary education. 
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It was because the Government were 
interfering with primary education in a 
way which had been shown over and 
over again to be distasteful to large and 
important bodies in the country that 
this Amendment became a very serious 
one. He advised the Committee to leave 
the County authorities to decide for 
themselves whether they would or would 
not undertake the suggested duties. 

*Mr. ALBERT SPICER (Monmouth 
Boroughs) said that if the Vice President 
had made his speech of this evening on 
Thursday afternoon it would have been 
a fairly consistent reply to arguments 
that might have been made on the other 
side of the House, but the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to completely forget 
the change that had taken place in 
connection with the Bill owing to the 
action of the Leader of the House on 
Thursday and with the speeches of 
the Member for West Ham _ to-day. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite might agree 
with the action of the Leader of the 
House on Thursday night, but they could 
not shut their eyes to the fact that the 
course which the right hon. Gentleman 
took altered the whole scope of the Bill. 
If the local authority was to do the 
work which the Vice President had fore- 
shadowed in the Bill, it must be an 
authority which should command the 
confidence of the ratepayers, and there 
could be no doubt that by conceding 
education authorities to boroughs of 
20,000 inhabitants, not only was the 
borough authority distinctly weaker, but 
the county authority was deprived 
of the services of some of the best 
men belonging to the boroughs. He 
did not believe that sufficient attention 
had been given by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to the speeches of the two 
hon. Members for the boroughs of 
West Ham, which was one of the first 
districts after the Act of 1870 was 
passed to adopt the School Board system. 
The School Board Rate in West Ham 
was now 2s. 4d. in the £1, and was 
likely to increase in a few years to 
4s. ld., for the simple reason that the 
people so strongly approved of the Board 
School system that 99 out of every 100 
children in the two boroughs were sent 
to the Board Schools. Thus, notwith- 
standing the amount of the School 
Board rate, the two Conservative 
Members for West Ham were induced 





to give their votes on behalf of that 
system. They had good reason. for 
doing so, for the people of West Ham 
knew what they had gained by the 
School Board. Im fact, he did not 
hesitate to say that the reason why West 
Ham had Conservative Members at the 
present time was because the education 
in the two divisions—thanks to the 
School Board system — [Ministerial 
laughter and cheers|—had been so good 
that it had increased the wage-earning 
capacity of the people of West Ham, a 
large number of whom—thanks, again, 
to the same system of education—had, 
as they thought, moved up from the 
position of ordinary mechanics, and had 
joined the clerical staff of the City of 
London. [Ministerial cheers.] A large 
number of them belonged to the Con- 
servative Party. The reasons he would 
not explain, but those facts showed 
clearly why the Conservative Members 
for West Ham supported the School 
Board system. He ventured to say that 
the Amendment now before the Com- 
mittee was a reasonable one, and one 
which, though it was not regarded with 
favour at present, and might be thought 
frivolous by some hon. Members, the 
Government would accept in one form 
or another before the Debates on the 
Bill were closed. The Government had 
utterly mistaken the view of the people 
generally in regard to the School Board 
system. He had had a little to 
do with meetings held during the 
last few weeks in relation to the Bill, 
and his experience had convinced him 
that the people were strongly in favour 
of the School Board system. [* Hear, 
hear !” 

Tue CHAIRMAN said the remarks 
of the hon. Gentleman had no relation 
to the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee. 

*Mr. SPICER said his object was to 
point out that the Government and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, by their action 
towards the Amendment, would show 
whether they believed in the Bill or not. 
If the Government did really believe in 
it they would be prepared to accept the 
Amendment and insert the word “may” 
in the place of “shall.” They could not 
compel the County Councils to undertake 
work they were unwilling and unable to 
do, because of the extra labour it would 
impose upon them, but they might induce 
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some of the Councils to undertake the 
duties under the Bill, if those duties were 
made permissive. There was a great 
difference in giving the County Councils 
charge of secondary education and the 
work of elementary education. The work 
of elementary education meant the charge 
of one-sixth of the population of the 
country, whereas secondary education 
applied to only a small per centage of 
the people. He could only repeat that 
by the way hon. Gentlemen and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite dealt with the 
Amendment they would show whether 
they believed in their Bill or not. [‘ Hear, 
hear !” 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) said the right hon, Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill had said, in reply 
to the Leader of the Opposition that the 
compulsory creation of the educational 
authorities was the fundamental and 
cardinal principle of the Bill. If that 
was so, the Bill was a totally different 
one to that promised in the Queen’s 
Speech, for the Bill therein promised re- 
lated to the Voluntary Schools and not 
to the creation of new education author- 
ities. [‘ Hear, hear!”] But if it was 
the fundamental principle of the Bill, the 


right hon. Gentleman was acting against 
that principle in refusing to accept the 


Amendment. What was the point on 
which the right hon. Gentleman based 
the creation of those authorities ? He said 
there must be an authority in each dis- 
trict which knew the wants of the 
locality much better than the Education 
Department. Then would not those 
authorities be the best judges whether it 
would be proper and desirable for them to 
adopt the powers under the Bill or not ? 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] There were two cases 
in which the County Council might elect 
not to adopt the powers in the Bill if the 
Amendment was accepted. The first 
was that they might refuse to create an 
education authority if they were of 
opinion that education was amply 
provided for by means of the School 
Board, or otherwise, in the district. 
In such a case of course it would| 
be folly for them to set up a} 
new education authority as proposed. 
Even according to the argument of the | 
right hon. Gentleman himself, these | 
authorities were the best judges as to| 
whether they should have another | 
authority or not. Another case in which | 


Mr. Spicer. | 
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a County Council might refuse to adopt 
the Act, was where there was not sufficient 
enthusiasm and public spirit, and where 
it was not considered worth the trouble 
and expense to set up the authority, 
That was the very case in which it 
would not be desirable to compel the 
County Council to set up the authority, 
He would point out that the Government 
contemplated the possibility of a case of 
that character arising. In Clause 3, 
instead of making their devolution pro- 
posals compulsory, they said they would 
make judicious selections. The right 
hon. Gentleman in his Second Reading 
speech, said he did not propose to put 
that clause into immediate operation 
throughout the kingdom, that he pro- 
posed to intrust Manchester, Leeds, 
Liverpool and two or three other towns 
which the powers of Clause 3. So that 
the right hon. Gentleman himself con- 
templated the possibility of a case in 
whichjit would not be desirable to intrust 
a County Council with the powers. If 
they did not have the powers given under 


| Clause 3, what was left to them? They 


would first of all have the power to dis- 
tribute the special aid grant. The right 
hon. Gentleman said the County Council 
could do that very much better than the 
Education Department. Why any clerk 
who had got the number of scholars in 
the Voluntary Schools could do it quite as 
well as this educational authority. Then 
they had got the powers of compulsory 
attendance. Why on earth, if a County 
Council should not elect to take the 
trouble and expense of compelling the 
children in the rural districts to attend 
school, should they compel them to doit! 
It simply proved that they would do it 
no better than the Board of Guardians. 
If the Board of Guardians had no en- 
thusiasm for education, what enthusiasm 
for education would a County Council 
have which would not elect to adopt the 
principle of the Act? The third power 
they would have would be the powers of 
inspectors. Would the Committee con- 
template the possibility of an inspection 
of schools by a County Council who did 
not wish to have those powers, and which 
had no desire to control the education of 
the district. They appointed inspectors 
—they were compelled to do that—to 
inspect these schools, and the only result 
would be that the inspection would be 
done in a most perfunctory fashion. 
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Would it not be much better from the 
point of view of educational efficiency 
that these schools should be inspected by 
inspectors of the Educationai Depart- 
ment. He submitted that the true 
test as to whether the powers would 
work well or not, was whether 
the County Council desired to put 
them into operation. So far as Wales 
was concerned he knew that once these 
powers were given, whether they were 
optional or not, there was not a single 
County Council which would not take 
them up, but the right hon. Gentleman 
knew very well that there were counties 
in England where there was none of that 
enthusiasm for education. There was 
no provision in the Bill for the payment 
of the expenditure incurred in carrying 
it out, but under the Bill these little 
boroughs would have to incur that expen- 
diture whether they wished it or not. It 
was because he wished to see this 
authority a success, or at least a fair 
experiment made of it that he supported 
the Amendment which would allow the 
County Councils to elect whether they 
would carry out the Act or not. 

Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside) thought that by this time 
the Vice President must have been con- 
vinced that this was really a serious 
Amendment; and he would ask him 
whether it was too late to reconsider his 
decision in the matter. The argument 
which he had advanced against the 
Amendment would hardly bear consider- 
ation. Suppose for instance, in the 
great constituency he represented, the 
County Council were content with their 
present system in the matter of education. 
Why should they be compelled to set up 
a staff of inspectors and an office for the 
mere purpose of distributing the 4s. 
grant. (Hear, hear!”] He was 
astonished to hear the right hon. Gentle- 
man say that the Education Department 
was incapableof distributing the 4s. grant 
in aid. 

Sir J. GORST : Of discriminating. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said no one could 
discriminate so well as the Government 
inspector, who, if he was worth his salt, 
knew the condition of every school in 
his district. [“ Hear, hear!”] He 
undertook to say that there could at this 
moment be found in the records of the 
Department, reports as to the condition 
of every school in the kingdom, and he 
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could not help expressing his surprise at 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man about the incapacity of the 
Department to do this work. He 
was for nearly six years in that 


| Department, and he should always retain 


the highest opinion of its officers. He 
knew their capacity for administration, 
and, so far from the Department being 
on the point of breaking down, he 
wished there was a Committee of the 
House to inquire into its working. He 
should like to see the heads of the De- 
partment and their assistants bruught 
before such a Committee to tell whether 
they were on the point of breaking down 
or not. [Laughter and cheers.| He was 
glad to see the First. Lord of the Trea- 
sury enter the House. The last time he 
rose to speak the right hon. Gentleman 
did him the honour to move the Closure. 
[Opposition cheers and Ministerial cries 
of “ Order !”] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman is aware it is not 
usual to reflect on the acceptance of a 
Motion for the Closure. [Cheers.] It is 
not in order to go back upon that ques- 
tion. [Cheers. | 

Mr. MUNDELLA had no intention 
of reflecting upon any one. He only 
knew the last time he rose to address the 
House,the right hon.Gentleman at once— 
[Ministerial cries of “ Order!”} Passing 
from that subject, the Vice President of 
the Council had said that these local 
authorities were necessary, first, to 
establish school attendance committees. 
Surely the County Council was not the 
best means of establishing school attend- 
ance committees. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] The 
right hon. Gentleman could accom- 
plish that without calling the County 
Councils in to his assistance, and 
as to his argument that the local 
authorities were also necessary for 
dealing with the Poor Law children, 
he knew that this scheme had not the 
approval of the Poor Law Committee 
which considered the whole question, 
and there would be no difficulty in 
showing that there was no necessity for 
any such authority as that proposed 
in the Bill, while as to secondary edu- 
cation, every clause of the Secondary 
Education Act of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s predecessor contained the word 
“may” instead of “shall.” It was permis- 
sive from first to last, and why, he asked, 
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was the right hon. Gentleman to come| option when so many municipal autho- 
down to the House and say it was/rities had intimated their desire to 
imperative that the County Councils} have the power of appointing an educa- 
should be compelled to carry out these| tional authority. Why did they desire 
instructions? (Hear, hear;”| The|to have those powers? Because they 
right hon, Gentleman said that some-|said if they were to be put under a 
thing must be done to get rid of the | superior authority they preferred to have 
universally condemned rural School | an authority of their own election, their 
Boards. But were rural School Boards | own municipal authority, and not to be 
universally condemned? He _ knew! under the County Council, who were not 
some that were bad, but he also knew) in touch, but entirely out of sympathy, 
some which were quite as good as any| with them. The whole scheme of the 
urban School Boards, and they might) Bill aimed at the degradation of the 
be better. [Cheers. | |School Boards. [Cries of “No” and 

Sir JOHN GORST: I did not say|“Yes!”] It aimed at the subordination 
rural School Boards were universally and degradation of the School Boards. 
condemned. I did not use the expres-|[Cheers.| Why should the Leader of the 
sion in the sense in which the right hon. | House tell them that it was injurious to 
Gentleman has attributed it to me—/ have two local authorities in the same 
namely, that bad School Boards were! area when one would do the work so 
universal ; but I said that those which | much better? The Leader of the House 


were bad were condemned from all sides 
of the House. [ Cheers. ] 
Mr. MUNDELLA said he took down 


the words of the right hon. Gentleman at | 


the time and they were that it was 


was himself a Scotsman, and in Scotland 
they owed all their progress in education 
‘to universal School Boards. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 


SURY : Something was known about 


necessary to get rid of the universally | education in Scotland before School 
condemned rural School Boards. There | Boards were known. 

were, he admitted, rural School Boards| Mr. MUNDELLA said that if the 
which everybody would condemn, and / right hon. Gentleman wanted to know 
there were others which were excellent.| the condition of education in Scotland 
( “ Hear, hear!” ) But ifa rural School | before 1870, let him read the Debates of 
Board did not do its duty, the right hon. | 1870 and he would then see the progress 
Gentlemen had the power of at once! made since. The right hon. Gentleman 
replacing it by a new School Board—a! must know that in Scotland under the 
power which he and other predecessors | universal School Boards, not only ele- 
of the right hon. Gentleman had exercised | mentary, but secondary education was 
over and over again. There was thus| making progress such as it had never 


ample power of dealing with a defaulting 
School Board. If these new county 
authorities, however, refused to under- 
take the onerous task which was to be 
imposed upon them, how was the right 
hon. Gentleman to compel them to do 
so? What power had he behind him 
which would enable him to compel the 
County Councils of the West Riding to 
undertake the whole of the work of the 
elementary schools in the West Riding. 
He knew of none, and when it was 
known what sort of a staff would be 
required to carry out the work and 
the enormous expenditure that County 
Councils would entail under this 
system, he believed its repudiation 
would become general. [‘ Hear, hear ! 7 
The right hon. Gentleman was surprise 
that they should desire to have that 


Ur. Mundella, 


made before in Scottish history. [Cries 
| of « Question.”] He was showing how 
they could do without a second authority, 
and how with a School Board they could 
deal with primary and secondary educa- 
‘tion. It was strange that they should 
'be urged by the right hon. Gentleman, 
himself a Scotsman, to undertake the 
subordination and—as he had expressed 
the hope—the extinction of School Boards 
when he dared not touch his own with 
the tip of his finger, Scotland knew too 
well what she owed to her School Boards, 
and England knew enough to refuse to 
obey the dictates of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and he trusted the House would 
refuse to enforce such a Measure of com- 
pulsion upon local authorities. [Cheers.] 

Mr.8. EVANS admitted that there 
was great force in the argument that 
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there should be symmetry in the devolu- 
tion of educational work. But, having | 
regard to the different circumstances and | 
size of the counties, that which appeared 
at the outset to be a perfect symmetry | 


Education 
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Bill. 


their duties. What consistency was 
there in the argument of the right hon. 
Gentlemin therefore that there must be 
a Committee, but that the Committee 
‘need not be asked to do any work at all? 
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was only so in name and not in fact.| There were many precedents also in 


If the powers and rights to be devolved | 
were powers and rights it was proposed | 
to compel the new authority to use, 
he should be forced to vote against the, 
Amendment. But when he looked at 
the proposals and saw how little the 
Measure proposed to make it compulsory 
to exercise the powers, and how much it 
left them permissive, he thought upon 
the whole the reasons which could be 
alleged in favour of the Amendment out- 
weighed those which could be used 
against it. If the Vice President ad- 
hered to his contention that the County 
Council should be compelled to accept 
these powers, it was important to see what 
the powers themselves were. If they 
were large and general there would be 
much force in the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman. With regard to ele- 
mentary education they were of the most 
limited, and, to use his own word, of the 
most “‘trumpery” character. The only 
functionaCounty Council was to be com- 
pelled to assume was that it must become 
the school attendance committee ; but the 
Vice President said it was his intention 
that the power should be delegated to 
some other body such as the District 
Council. As to the distribution of the 
new grants, the Vice President had said 
the Department would select the County 
Councils with whom the experiment 
would be made. 

Sm J. GORST said, that in the 
passage quoted he was speaking of the 
ordinary Parliamentary grants and not 
of the special aid grants. 

Mr. S. EVANS continued that he 
inferred otherwise from the context. 
However, the right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of those County Councils which 
“did not choose to fall in with the 
scheme,” and yet, while speaking of their 
choice, ‘he would compel them to be the 
educational authority. But undoubt- 
edly the most important section of the 
Bill was Section 3, so far as the delegation 
of authority from the Education Depart: | i 
ment to the County Council was con- 
cerned. It had been said indeed that 
the County Council need not carry out 
at all some of the most important of 





favour of the Amendment. When Par- 
liament devolved powers on the County 
Councils in the Act of 1888, in regard to 
many of those powers, particularly those 
which had hitherto been exercised by 
various Departments in London, it was 
said that the County Councils need not 
take those powers if they liked. In the 
same way the Parish Councils and the 
District Councils were told that many of 
the duties need not devolve upon them 
except they liked themselves to take them. 
He thought that some answer should be 
given to the question of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for the Bright- 
side division of Sheffield as to what would 
happen if any of the County Councils 
refused to carry out the powers proposed 
to be conferred upon them? The only 
remedy against a County Council in such 
a case would be the remedy of a man- 
damus. But while a County Council 
might be compelled by a mandanus to 
appoint an Educational Committee, the 
Committee could not be compelled to do 
the work. 

*Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Ruschcliffe) said he could not help con- 
trasting in his own mind—as no doubt 
many hon. Members familiar with the 
circumstances had also done—what. took 
place in 1870 with what was taking place 
now. Before the introduction of the 
Act of 1870 a widespread desire had 
been expressed for a great system of 
elementary education. Meetings and 
conferences took place all over the 
country, and thousands of men and 
women stood ready and anxious to 
perform the duties laid on them by 
that Measure. Where was the demand 
for this Bill? ee cheers. | 
Who ever asked for the scheme in 
Clause 1 of the Bill? He challenged 
any hon. Gentleman opposite to get up 
and say that he had mentioned it in his 
election address or that he had got the 
~— of his constituents to support 

. [Opposition cheers.| There had been 
no meetings held, and no discussion 
as to the revolutionary proposal in 
this clause. On the contrary, as the 
public mind was becoming aware of its 
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provisions and their effects, so were 
protests coming up to the House from 
bodies not of a political nature. In this 
most delicate matter of public education, 
he submitted it was not the function of 
that House to force upon public bodies 
duties which they did not demand. It 
was a matter which went to the root of 
the social habits and welfare of the 
people, and for these and many other 
reasons he should most heartily support 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. LOUGH, who spoke amid cries 
of “ Divide,” said he did not think the 
tovernment had the slightest idea of 
the strong feeling which existed outside 
that House in favour of the Amendments 
for which they had been contending. 
It was only a few hours since he had 
been called out to meet a most important 
deputation, representing 1,100 teachers 
in Voluntary Schools and Board Schools 
in London, who came prepared to express 
the strongest opinion in favour of the 
Amendment they had been discussing 
that evening. He desired, in the interests 
of the district he represented, to protest 
against the proposition of the Bill thatthe 
London County Council should be forced, 
whether it liked or not, to constitute the 
education authority for the metropolis. 
When they considered the variety of 
duties which the County Council had to 
discharge, they might well hesitate before 
putting this duty upon them. He 
represented one of the poorest districts 
in the metropolis, and there was no 
had conferred such 
benefits on that district as the London 
School Board,—there were seven great 
Board Schools in that district, including 
the largest in London with 2,200 or 
2,300 children, and he believed the 
people of that district had a keener per- 
ception of the benefits they derived from 
the London School Board than from any 
other institution. And now they were 
going to say all this was to be altered. 
(The First Lorpofthe Treasury: “No.”) 
He maintained that that was the pro- 
posal of the Bill, but he was glad to hear 


Mr. John Ellis. 


Education 


institution which 
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the Leader of the House say “ No,” as 
that was the first kindly remark towards 
School Boards, he thought, which he had 
heard during the Debate. He under. 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to have 
said that evening that his object was to 
put an end in every district to 
authorities elected by the same people 
and dealing with the same subject, 
The result of the Bill being carried as 
it stood would be that we should have 
two bodies dealing with education in- 
dependently of other bodies dealing with 
other matters. There could be no doubt 
that the whole pith of the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council that evening pointed to 
the extinction of the School Boards. 

Sir J. GORST : Certainly not, I never 
suggested such a thing. 

Mr. LOUGH said that he was glad to 
hear that denial from the right hon. 
Gentleman, and he was certain that it 
would be received with satisfaction by 
people outside that House, who un- 
doubtedly had entertained the appre- 
hesion that that was the intention of 
the right hon. Gentleman. But they had 
not only to ascertain what the intention 


of Her Majesty’s Government was upon 
the point, but what was the meaning of 
the Bill. 


In his view, unless the Amend- 
ment were accepted, the Bill would 
strike a serious blow at the School 
Board system. In his constituency 
people had no respect for the London 
County Council that was equal to the 
respect that they entertained for the 
School Board. There was only one blot 
upon the action of the School Board, 
and that was when they plunged into 
religious questions. Independently of that 
mistake, however, the School Board had 
done noble work which was _ highly 
appreciated by every man, woman and 
child in his constituency. Some people 
thought that 25 years was only a short 
time in which to judge the success of a 
policy. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out to the 
hon. Member that he must confine his 
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observations to the subject 
Amendment. 

Mr. LOUGH thought that the mild 
concession asked for ought to be made by 
the Goverment, especially as he gathered 
from the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentlemen that his views with regard to 
the point had been modified. He was 
sure that it would give great satisfaction 
to many of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own followers, if he would give way on 
that point. 

*Mr. LEUTY said that by accepting 
this Amendment the Government would 
not be weakening the Bill in any sense. 


of the 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘shall’ 
stand part of the clause.’’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 250 ; 
Noes, 139.—(Division List, No. 246.) 


*Sir C. DILKE 


word ‘‘shall,’’ to 


moved after the 
insert the words 


“with due regard to the representation of 
minorities.” . 


He said that he proposed this Amend- 
ment with the intention of inviting the 
representatives of the Government to 
state their views as to the steps which 
were to be taken to make the new edu- 
cation authorities really representative, 
and to prevent the sacrifice of interests 
which were represented on School Boards 
at present by means of the cumulative 
vote. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The chief of 
these exceptional interests which de- 
served special consideration from the 
House was the Roman Catholic interest. 
The cumulative vote was advocated by 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. 
Fawcett, and unanimously agreed to in 
1870. In the constitution of the new 
authority, there were two other minorities 
which ought to be borne in mind. He 
spoke of the Nonconformist minority in 
strong Church districts, and the Church 
minority in some Nonconformist districts 
and boroughs. In the Forest of Dean 


for example, there was an overwhelming 
Nonconformist majority, but upon the 
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Board the Church minority was repre- 
sented by means of the cumulative vote, 
and it would become under this Bill a 
Nonconformist minority in a Conservative 
and Church county. Cases of that kind 
deserved consideration before the Com- 
mittee parted with the question of the 
creation of the new authority. There 
were various forms which might be 
adopted for this representation. There 
were those direct and mechanical forms 
which had been strongly disapproved in 
the course of the Debate. Although 
there had been this general denunciation 
of harsh and artificial forms of the repre- 
of minorities, there was, 
throughout the speech of the Vice Pre- 
sident and other speakers, a desire shown 
of indirectly obtaining the same result. 
There were various schemes for repre- 
senting on the new authority the teachers 
and other special classes. But none of 
those schemes would represent the 
Roman Catholic minority, or give that 
security which was given in the case of 
the School Boards at the present time. 
He should himself prefer, if there was no 
chance of retaining the cumulative vote, 
to put in words of direction to the new 
authority such as he had placed on the 
Paper, rather than leave the whole ques- 
tion at large. He believed that the 
County Councils would have some re- 
gard to general words of direction if 
placed in the Act. 


sentation 


And, it being Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 


CABS (LONDON) BILL. 
As amended, considered; Bill to be 
read the Third time To-morrow. 





Burials 


METROPOLITAN POLICE COURTS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


IRISH EDUCATION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
30th June. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) 
BILL [u.1.] 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


RAILWAY ASSESSORS (SCOTLAND) 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


GLASGOW PARLIAMENTARY 
DIVISIONS BILL. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) (RE-COM- 
MITTED) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Thursday. 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
GUARANTEE BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


COLLECTING SOCIETIES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 


next. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


FINANCE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 
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SEA FISHERIES REGULATION 
(SCOTLAND) ACT (1895) AMENDMENT, 

Bill to amend The Sea Fisheries Regu- 
lation (Scotland) Act, 1895, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Haldane, Mr. John 
Morley, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Buchanan, 
Mr. Tennant, Mr. Crombie, and Mr. 
Hedderwick ; presented accordingly, and 
read the First time ; to be read a Second 
time upon Friday, and to be printed, 
—([Bill 281.] 


POOR LAW OFFICERS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 


Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committte), deferred till Tues- 
day next. 


TROUT FISHING CLOSE TIME 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Friday. 


CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


CHAIRMEN OF DISTRICT COUNCILS 
BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


FARM SERVANTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
14th July. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 24th June. 


BURIALS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
7th July. 


House adjourned at Ten minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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*Sir C. DILKE: No, Mr. Speaker. 


| My constituents have asked me to offer 
'some opposition on the ground of rail- 
| way rates. I do not believe I should be 
‘in order in taking exception to the 
|Second Reading. I merely state that 
|I have been asked to do so, and that if 
|I abstain from doing it, it is because I 
| know that course would not be in order. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, 17th June 1896. 


DOGS REGULATION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1865. 

Account [presented 16th June] to be | 

printed.—[No. 234.] | 


| 

| QUESTION. 
FINES, rrc. (IRELAND). | 
| 


Accounts [presented 16th June] to be 
printed.—[ No. 235.] 


| 
EAST INDIA (EXPENSES OF TROOPS! 
DISPATCHED TO AFRICA IN AID 
OF EGYPTIAN TROOPS). | 
Return [presented 16th June] to be! 
printed.—{ No. 236.] 
} 
| 
MERCHANT SHIPPING (VESSELS 
TRANSFERRED TO FOREIGN FLAGS). | 
| 

Return [presented 16th June] to be! 
printed. —[ No. 237.] 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION 
(SCOTLAND) ACT (1895) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

Second Reading deferred from Friday | 
till Friday 17th July. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


| 

| 

| 

GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY | 
(DENBIGHSHIRE RAILWAYS BILL [x.1.]. | 


On the Order for the Second Reading 


of this Bill, | 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, | 
Forest of Dean) said he had been asked | 
by his constituents, who were affected by | 
the operation of this Bill, which dealt | 
with the Great Western and Midland | 


NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 


Captain PHILLPOTTS (Devon, Tor- 
quay): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty a Question of which I 
have given him private notice—whe- 
ther it is a fact, as appeared to be sug- 
gested ina letter in Zhe Times to-day, 
that no Naval manceuvres are to take 
place this year ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. GoscHen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): No, it is 
not a fact. Manceuvres will take place, 
and the First Sea Lord has for some time 
been engaged in preparing a scheme for 
their execution. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EDUCATION BILM. 
Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cuarrman of Ways 
and Means, in the Chair. | 


Progress, 16th June. [Turrp Day.] 


Clause 1,— 


COUNTY EDUCATION AUTHORITY.—ACTION 
OF COUNTY COUNCIL AS EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY. 


(1.) Every County Council and every Council of 


lines which passed through his con-|@ Municipal’ Borough of not less than twenty thou 


stituency —— 


| sand inhabitants shall appoint an Education 


Mr. SPEAKER: Does the right hon. | Committee for the purposes of this Act, and the 


Baronet oppose ! 
stand over. 


VOL. XLI. 


Tf he does, it must | 


[ FOURTH SERIES. | | 


| a 


County Council acting by that Committee shall 
be and is in this Act referred to as the education 


uthority of the county. 


3 E 
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mittee shall be fixed by the County Council. 
(3.) The County Council may appoint persons, 
whether members of the Council or not, to be 
members of the Committee, provided that a 
majority of those members shall be members of | 
the Council. 


, (4.) A member of an Education Committee 
shall hold office for three years, and one-third, 
as nearly as may be, of the members of an 
Education Committee shall retire annually at 
such time and in such order as may be fixed by 
the County Council, and their places shall be 
filled by a new appointment, but retiring mem-~- 
bers may be reappointed. 

(5.) Two or more County Councils may com- 
bine for all or any of the purposes of this Act. 

(6.) Provided as follows :— 

fa.) A County Council may submit to the 

Education Department a Scheme for 
providing separate Education Com- 
mittees for different parts of the county 
or for otherwise modifying or supple- 
menting the provisions of this section 
so as to adapt the constitution of an 
Education Committee to the needs of 
the county or of different parts thereof, 
and for making any supplemental 
provisions which appear necessary for 
carrying into effect the Scheme, and if 
the Education Department approve 
any such Scheme, without modification 
or with any modifications agreed to by 
the Council, the Scheme shall have 
effect as if enacted by this Act, but 
shall be subject to revocation or 
alteration by a Scheme made in like 
manner ; 
Where a county governing body has 
been constituted for any county by a 
Scheme made in pursuance of the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 
1889, the county governing body shall 
be the Education Committee for the 
purposes of this Act, and the County 
Council acting through that governing 
body shall be the education authority 
for the county. 


(b.) 


[The words printed in italics have been 
inserted in Committee. | 


Another Amendment [proposed 16th 
June] in Sub-section (1), after the word 
“shall,” to insert the words “with due 
regard to the representation of minori- 


ties."—(Sir Charles Dike.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Debate resumed,— 


THe VICE PRESIDENT of THE 


COUNCIL (Sir Jonny Gorst, Cambridge | 
University) said the Government sympa- 
thised with the object of the Amend- 





{COMMONS} 
(2.) The number of the members of the Com- | ment of the right hon. Baronet, 
| 
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and they 
hoped that the County Council would 
have due regard to the representation of 


/minorities, but the plan of the Govern- 


ment Bill was to leave this and similar 


|matters to the discretion of the County 


Council itself. So far as experience 
went, the County Councils had shown 
a feeling for the interests of education, 
and a marked absence of partisan 
motives. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He was 
told that that was very marked under 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’?] He believed that 


\they might fairly trust the County 


Councils to take all necessary care in the 
forming of their Committees, and that 
they would do so with a desire to pro- 
mote education. He deprecated the 
raising of so burning a question as the 
representation of minorities. | He could 
understand those who wished to wreck 
the Bill trying to do that. If they once 
began to direct the County Councils with 
regard to the representation of minori- 
ties they could not stop there, and he 
asked the Committee not to pass an 
Amendment which would impede and 
embarrass the County Councils, but to 
leave the matter to their discretion. 
There was only one exception which he 
was inclined to make, and that was 
with regard to the Amendment of the 
senior Member for Cambridge Univer- 
sity, which suggested that the County 
Council should take into consideration 
the necessity of including on the Eduea- 
tion Committees persons not on the 
Council who had educational experience. 
The reason they made that exception 


| was that it had been urged on them by 


County Counvils themselves, and especi- 
ally by Lancashire. On that ground, 
and that alone, he should be disposed to 
view the Amendment favourably, but 
otherwise he hoped that the Committee 
would feel that the County Councils 


| were fit to be trusted, and if they were, 


let them trust them entirely and com- 


| pletely. 


Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 


'said he regretted exceedingly that the 
|Government had not seen their way to 
| accept the Amendment of the right hon. 


Baronet. He had the gravest doubt 
as to how these educational authorities 
would operate with regard to Catholic 
‘education, and they, as representing the 
Catholic minority in this country, were 
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entitled to demand from the Government had under that Act. What had been 
that in these new educational authorities | the result of the cumulative vote on the 
the minorities, more especially the small School Boards of England? No doubt 
minority of Catholics, in this country the School Board had a majority of non- 
should have at least as good a chance of | Catholics, but the result of the cumula- 
representation as they had under the/| tive vote had been to give the Catholic 
Act of 1870. The Vice President of the | body a voice and representation in 
Council had given no reason against | nearly all the great School Boards in 
accepting the Amendment. He said|the country such as no other system 
that if the Government were to under-| could possibly give. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”} 
take to make recommendations to the| He was informed that in the great city 
County Councils as regards the formation |of Edinburgh the poll at the School 
of these educational committees, and the| Board election was year after year 
representation of minorities they could | headed by a Catholic clergyman. He 
not stop there, and thereupon he pro-| held that a body on which a man could 
ceeded forthwith to say that he was sit and speak as representing a minority, 
prepared to accept the "Amendment of | their interests were, to some extent, safe- 
the hon. Member for Cambridge Uni-| | guarded, and, as they had heard the 
versity, and therefore they were to|other day in the so of the hon. 
presume from his own arguments that | Member for West Ham, on the School 
the representation of minorities would | Board of that constituency there sat one 
be almost precluded, and that the | or two Catholic clergymen who worked 
County Councils would be warned | most harmoniously and in the most 
against them by the fact that one friendly spirit with the remaining mem- 
recommendation was to be made, and|bers of the School Board. The right 
that no representation was to be|hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
made in favour of minorities. He | the Council, had expressed a hope that 
(Mr. Dillon) confessed that as a Catholic | the County Councils would have due 
interested in the fate of Catholic schools | regard to the representation of minorities, 
in this country, he had always regarded | ‘but. in regard to the Catholic minority 
the constitution of these “educational | /he was sorry to consider that if that 
authorities with considerable misgiving | | Committee did not in some way give an 
and considerable doubt. — [* ‘Hear, | |indication of its desire that minorities 
hear!”] He was perfectly well aware | ‘should be represented, he could see no 
that those who were entitled to speak on|reason for hoping that the County 
behalf of the Catholics in England had | Councils would deem it to be their duty 
accepted this portion of the Bill, but) to make any provision for the representa- 
they had accepted it without any | tion of small minorities on the education 
enthusiasm whatever, and as part of a|authorities. No doubt it might be 
whole. The expression he had heard |argued that County Councils in large 
freely used by the leaders of Catholic | rural districts would be more inclined, 
opinion in this agp: was that it should | for reasons which he would not go into 
be described as “a: leap in the dark.” | 'on that occasion, than Town Councils to 
He had the aie doubt as to how | give representation to Catholic minorities, 

those educational authorities if they | |But in those large rural districts the 
were constituted, would operate upon | Catholic minorities were so small and so 
the Catholic Schools, but inasmuch as| insignificant; it was in the great 
under the Act of 1870 provision was | |urban districts their interests lay, and 
made for the protection and due repre-| where there was a really considerable 
sentation of minorities on the School} minority. It was there that their schools 





Boards, they, speaking for the Catholic | 


minorities, were entitled to demand 
from the Government, as champions of | 
the interests of the Voluntary Schools, 
that in the educational authorities, | 
the minorities, and more especially the 
small minorities of Roman Catholics of | 
this country, should have at least as} 
good a chance of representation as they | 


were mainly situated and where nineteen- 
twentieths of the Catholic children were 
educated. The question was not whether 
the great rural districts would give 
| represent uti: n to the Catholic minorities, 
|but whether the boroughs would do so 
without a direction feom the House. A 
| very large concession had been made by 
‘the First Lord of the Treasury, by which 
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he had enormously increased the number 
of education authorities, and that con- 
cession had greatly increased the claim 
that they, representing the Catholic 
minority, now made. [* Hear, hear! ”| 
The right hon. Gentleman made an 


Education 


appeal to those who desired not to wreck | 


the Bill, not to support the Amend- 


ment. It was all very well to talk about | 
the danger of wrecking the Bill by mov- | 


ing Amendments. The Government 
should have considered, before they em- 
barked upon this policy, whether they 
were really acting in the interests of the 


Voluntary Schools. He (Mr. Dillon) had | 


held from the first, and he held now with 
greatly increased conviction, that the 
policy of putting in the forefront of this 
Bill clauses creating new educational 
authorities which were of a most con- 
flicting character, and putting in the 
background the one thing they were 
really interested in—— 

*THe CHAIRMAN said this matter 
did not arise out of the Amendment, 
which related solely to the representation 
of minorities. 

Mr. DILLON said that he alluded to 
that matter because of the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council, who had de- 


precated the Amendment on the ground | 
that they were trying to wreck the Bill. | 


He repudiated that suggestion. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| He considered that the claim 
was a just one, inasmuch as the great 
Measure of 1870 laid down the principle 
that minorities on the question of edu- 


cation were entitled to representation, | 
did not resolve to | 


and if the House 
pursue that policy in setting up those new 
educational authorities, he considered 
the policy to be followed an extremely 
doubtful one, and they were determined 
to press their claim that on these new 
educational authorities the Catholic 


minority should have as much voice and | 


representation as was given to them on 
the School Boards. [ Cheers. | 
*Srrk JOHN LUBBOCK 


ment had shown no disposition to accept 
the Amendment. When the London 
County Council elected the Technical 


Education Board, they were actuated | 


by the sole desire to appoint men who 
were conversant with the subject of 
technical education. The election 
roused no burning questions, but he 


Mr. John Dillon. 
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(London | 
University) regretted that the Govern- | 





Bill. 


| feared that that principle would not be 
| observed by County Councils generally 
|in the election of Committees, but that 
| they might adopt the practice of selecting 
‘only the men who agreed with the views 
of the majority. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Rightly or wrongly, there were a great 
many people who were in favour of the 
School Boards as against Voluntary 
Schools, and there were very many of 
them who were in favour of Voluntary 
| Schools as against Board Schools. Let 
them consider for a moment, from this 
| point of view, what would be the effect 
of this first clause on the Voluntary 
Schools in Lendon, unless some such 
Amendment as that now submitted to 
the Committee was adopted. There was 
at present, both on the London County 
Council and in the School Board, a small 
majority of Progressives, and it was not at 
(all improbable that this majority would 
| feel it to be their duty to give predomi- 
nance on the Educational Committee to 
their own views in favour of Board 
Schools as against Voluntary Schools. 
| A similar course might be followed, and 
probably would be followed, by the major- 
| ity in the County Councils throughout the 
country, with the result that minorities 
would be almost entirely unrepresented. 
The only way to deal with the difficulty 
was by adopting some Amendment 
similar to that now submitted by the 
right hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean. The Vice President had said 
that it would require a separate Bill to 
carry out the proposal. But, on the 
contrary, he thought that the insertion 
in the Bill of a few words, providing 
that in the elections of the Committees 
every County Councillor should vote for 
one person, and one person only, would 
in most cases effect the object in view, 
which the right hon. Member for the 
Forest of Dean and the hon. Member 
for Mayo had so much at heart. In 
large constituencies such as _ those 
which returned Members of Parliament, 
the matter could not, perhaps, be dealt 
with ‘in such a simple way. In these 
cases it might not be sufficient to say 
that each Voter should have only 
one vote; subsidiary arrangements 
;might be necessary for the purpose, and 
_ perhaps a separate Bill might be required. 
| But, in respect to elections by smaller 
|numbers, the suggestion was perfectly 
| feasible, and he believed that if some- 
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thing of the kind were adopted, it would | Act of 1870 provided for the representa- 
greatly strengthen popular confidence in| tion of minorities. It was for that 


the Bill, and the probabilities of the 
Measure working satisfactorily must 
increase throughout the country. He 
hoped, therefore, the Government had 
not said the last word on the important 


question raised by the Amendment. 
‘* Hear, hear !’’ 

*Mr. T. W. NUSSEY (Pontefract) 
supported the Amendment. He said 


he thought it was necessary and very 
desirable that some definite instruction 
should be given to the County Councils, 
in order that, in carrying out the work 
it was intended to impose upon them by 
the Bill, there should be some assurance 
that representation would be given to 
minorities on the proposed Educational 
Committees. It should be remembered 
that the new work to be placed on the 
Councils would be difficult and laborious, | 
and that the Councils were at present in 
the dark on the matter. As had been 
pointed out, on most County Councils 
the members who represented Voluntary 
Schools largely predominated. But there | 
were some Councils on which there was | 
a small majority in favour of Board | 
Schoois, and the members might deem | 
it to be their duty to exclude from the | 
education authority the voice of those | 
who were in favour of Voluntary Schools. | 
The same argument would, of course, | 
apply in the opposite case ; for most | 
County Councils, he believed, were in| 
favour of the Voluntary School system. | 
The principle which had guided the | 
House in the appointment of Committees | 
was that the composition of the Com- | 
mittees should reflect the opinions and 
views of the members as a whole, and 
on the same principle it was only fair 
that representation should be given on 
the Committees in question to the views 
of all sections of people.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?]| He was extremely sorry, 
therefore, that the right hon. Gentleman | 
in charge of the Bill had taken the view | 
he had done on the matter. Unless some 
Amendment of the character proposed 
was adopted it would be extremely diffi- | 
cult for small minorities, especially those | 
at a distance from the centre of the area | 
where the County Council held its meet- | 
ings, to bring forward any grievance | 
under which they might labour., He 








object that the cumulative system of 
voting was introduced in the election of 
School Boards, and he contended that if 
it was desirable to apply the principle in 
the case of School Boards, it was all the 
more desirable that minorities should be 
represented on the Education Autho- 
rities which this clause proposed to 
set up, whose work under the Bill 
would extend over a much larger area. 
|‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| This first clause 
of the Measure was viewed with grave 
apprehension by a large portion of 
the country, especially in face of the 
statement of the Vice President that it 
was regarded by the Government as one 
of the most important clauses of the 
Bill ; but he felt confident that if the 
Government adopted some Amendment 
that would give assurance of the repre- 
sentation of minorities on the Educational 
Committees, it would greatly increase 
the confidence of the people that the Bill 
would be worked in a fair and equitable 
spirit. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
*Srr ARTHUR FORWOOD (Lanca- 
shire, Ormskirk) was sorry that the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
was unable to express greater sympathy 
with the object of the Amendment. 
The right hon. Gentleman had expressed 
great confidence in the fairness of the 
actions of the County Councils in the 
election of the proposed Committees. 
He had had considerable experience of 
County Council work, and he contended 
that the action of the County Councils 
in the composition of the Committees on 
technical instruction could not be taken 
as a guide to the course they would 
adopt in appointing the Committees on 
Elementary Education. As the right 
hon. Member for the University of Lon- 
don had pointed out, there was a great 


difference between the circumstances 
connected with the election of the 
Technical Education Committees and 


those connected with the administration 
of elementary education. In one case 
considerable feeling would be aroused, 
and in the other none whatever. He 
should like to bring the matter to a prac- 
tical test. The Borough Councils and 
the County Councils had the power con- 
ferred on them of appointing aldermen, 


referred not only to Roman Catholics, |and it was well known that in many of 
but also to small Board Schools. 





The|the large boroughs, if not in most of 
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them, the Councils had for years elected 
aldermen of one particular colour—the 
colour of the majority. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
The Borough and County Councils would | 
be sorely tempted to pursue asimilar course | 
in the appointment of the Education 
Committees, and select men who agreed 
with the views of the majority—[ ‘‘ hear, 
hear !’’|—and the Committee, again, 
being of one colour, would co-opt men 
holding opinions similar to those held by 
themselves. He therefore appealed for 
a more favourable consideration of the 
suggestion, or proposal, of the right hon. | 
Member for the Forest of Dean, not only | 
in the interest of Roman Catholic minori- 
ties, but also in those of the Voluntary 
Schools and poor Board Schools. He 
felt very strongly that unless provision 
was made for a reasonable representa- 
tion of minorities on the Educational 
Committees, there would not bea fair 
and equitable distribution of the funds, 
nor a fair administration of the work by 
the educational authority. He ap- 
pealed to the right hon. Gentleman not| 
to press his Amendment at this point. | 
It was simply a direction, and he did| 
not believe it was worth the paper it | 
was written on. He had an Amendment | 
giving the cumulative vote to Town) 
Councils, so that the minority might be 
represented, but there were other ways 
of doing it. They might require County 
Councils in boroughs to elect on the 
Committee one member from each ward 
of the borough. That would not require 
the recasting of the Bill, and would 
secure to each district full and secure 
representation. He hoped that before 
they parted with this elause some means 
would be taken for providing for the 
representation of all shades of opinion 
on these important bodies.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said that, speaking per- 
sonally, he was not enamoured of the 
cumulative vote. He opposed it in 1870, 
because he thought then, and _ still 
thought, there were better ways of pro- 
viding for the representation of the 
minority. But one thing was perfectiy 
clear. If they had the cumulative vote 
in the case of School Boards, they must 
have something like it in the case of the 
educational authority. It would not 
do to have one system of election in the 
ease of the educational authority, and 
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another system in the case of the School 
Board ; otherwise they would have con- 
tinual friction between the two bodies, 
He quite appreciated the difficulty the 
right hon. Gentleman found himself in, 
but it was the inevitable result of the 
system of dual control which the Bill 
sought to introduce. He hoped that 
when, in six months’ time, the right 
hon. Gentleman came to collect and 
piece together the disjecta membra of his 
Bill, he would see his way to getting rid 


| of this initial difficulty. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam) said he had great sympathy 
with the concrete scheme shadowed forth 
by the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for the London University. If that 
scheme were adopted, the words now 
proposed would be surplusage and_pos- 
sibly mischievous. If it were not 
adopted they would remain as a direc- 
tion, the disregard of which, so far as 
he could see, would not in any way be 
questioned by any competent authority. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’?] The true way of 
doing this was to import into the 
Amendment of the hon. Member the 
colleague of the Vice President in the 
representation of Cambridge University, 
that which would provide security for 
the execution of the policy at which this 
Amendment aimed—namely, that, be- 
fore the scheme for the creation of the 
authority came into existence, there 
should be security taken and a com- 
petent authority satisfied that the repre- 
sentation of the minority was provided 
for. |‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He hoped, 
therefore, this Amendment would be 
rejected. 

*Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, E.) desired to explain why he could 
not support the Amendment. He must 
say he was extremely surprised with the 
speech of the right hon. Member for 
Denbighshire in relation to this matter. 
He thought all educationists had been 
convinced that the cumulative vote, in 
the view of the efficiency of education, 
and in the view of putting education 
before all these religious and sectarian 
and partisan questions, had been one 
of the worst evils of the School Board 
system. He thought most Members, at 
least on that side of the House, agreed 
with the minority of the Royal Commis- 
sion when they declared that propor- 
tional representation, especially as it 





Sir Arthur Forwood. 
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worked through the cumulative vote, )accept this Amendment. He hoped 
tended to the representation of small 


cliques, and often put upon the Board 
a person unsuitable and positively ob- 





that in their discussions they would suc- 
ceed in avoiding a repetition of the great 


| mistake of the Bill of 1870 of introduc- 


jectionable to the vast community, but | ing anything like the cumulative vote. 


who was, nevertheless, able to use his 
position on the Board for the purpose of 
obstructing business and discrediting its 
character in various ways. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN : I said 
I was against the cumulative vote in 
1870, and I am against it still. 

*Mr. CHANNING said that as the 
friends of education had certainly seen 


one authority ruined and spoilt to a| 


large extent by this pernicious and 
faulty attempt at securing the repre- 
sentation of minorities, surely no sane 
man who cared about education 
ciple in the present Bill, The 
ments of the right hon. 
Member for the London University, of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Ponte- 


argu- 


fract, and of the right hon. Gentleman | 
the Member for Ormskirk, seemed to | 


him to point far more to the desirability 
of striking co-optation altogether out of 
the Bill. In fact, he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman would be far better 
advised if he were, in the first place, to 
get rid of these County Committees alto- 


gether, and, in the second place, if he | 


could not see his way to do that at pre- 
sent—it was probable he would have to 
do it in eight or nine months—he had 
much better try to represent minorities, 
if he was going to try to represent them 
at all, by cutting off co-optation alto- 
gether, and by adopting the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Dundee to post- 
pone the first appointment of this Statu- 
tory Committee until after the next elec- 
tion of the County Councils. It was 
perfectly obvious that the present 
County Councils did not, and could not 
represent the educational needs of the 
people, inasmuch as they had not been 
elected on educational issues. He was 
against co-optation with regard to ele- 
mentary education. He did not himself 


consider that the secondary education | 


portion of the Bill was seriously before 
them in their present discussion. It 
seemed to him that their arguments con- 


centrated themselves entirely on the 


issues raised on elementary education, 


Baronet the | 


|The Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
/in a speech which he delivered at Bir- 
'mingham, said ‘‘that so long as the 
| School Board is elected by the cumula- 
tive vote’’—that was as long as they 
| provided special machinery for the repre- 


sentation of minorities on the School 


Board— 


“T say that the School Board represents sects, 
it represents fads, it represents the particular 


| views of any man, but it does not in any true 


sense represent the common sense of the rate- 
” 


payers. 


would | 
wish to extend that mischievous prin- | 


He cordially accepted that statement in 
a speech, the greater part of which was, 
to his mind, thoroughly repugnant. He 
thought that represented the common 
sense of the situation. They did not 
want to poison their educational autho- 
rity with these sectarian animosities. 
They had seen enough of that on the 
|London School Board within the last 
two years, and any proposal that tended 
in that direction would be a serious 
mistake in the course and conduct of 
this Bill. 

Lorp EDMUND TALBOT (Sussex, 
Chichester) was in sympathy with the 
| Amendment ; but rose to support the 
| suggestion of the right hon. Member for 
Sheffield, that it should be moved later 
ion, to the Amendment down in the 
|name of the hon. Member for Cambridge 
| University, where it would be more ap- 
| propriate, and where it might, perhaps, 
|be more easy for the Government to 
accept it. ie 

} 


sy [‘‘ Hear, hear ! 
Irn. EDWARD BLAKE (Longford, 
|S.) considered that the reasons given by 
[the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
| President for not accepting the Amend- 
ment, were altogether inadequate. The 
‘right hon. Gentleman said, in effect, 
‘that where it was even doubtful that 
the representation of minorities would 
be acceded to by the majority, he would 
|not give them representation. In deal- 
|ing with these questions of the constitu- 
ition of the new authority which was to 
| supervise, and which it was suggested 
|was to take the place of the present 


and he must say he was very glad the/local authority, they were entitled to 


right hon. Gentleman had declined to|have regard to the composition of the 
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existing educational authority. 
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It was |one man one vote, or the single vote to 


all very well to argue against the| | the educational authority itself, because 


methods under which existing School | 
Boards were elected, but it was a| 
method which it was not proposed to | 
disturb. In his opinion, although the 


cumulative vote might be far from being | 


the best method of procuring the result, 


yet he thought that the theoretical diti- | 


culties suggested by the working had 
been far overrated, and that some 
method whereby the representation of 


minorities, of sectarian minorities, and 


particularly the minority for which his 
hon. Friend the 
had spoken, should be made part of the 
educational law of the country. This 
was of the greatest importance, 
merely in the 
minority, but also in the interest of the 
majority, and not merely in reference to 
education, but also in sweetening and 
rendering co-operation possible in muni- 
cipal elections generally, as_ well 
political elections, and thus dissociate 
these questions, which had their own 
peculiar difficulties, from the methods 
which were adopted in other elections. 
They had that.system at present, and 
what was now proposed was that the 
supervising educational authority should 
not be constructed without any security 
that there should he the same reflection 
of opinion as in the School Boards. 
He largely sympathised with the views 
which had been expressed by the hon. 
Member for one of the divisions of 
Sheffield (Mr. Stuart-Wortley), and he 


as 


Member for East Mayo | 


not | 
interests of that particular | 


| Support 


believed they would be best carried out | 


if a simple indication of the will of Par- 
lament was given. It would be well 


|either precise in its terms, 
if | should 


the Government would consider favour- | 


ably that suggestion, and ¢ 


vgree that in | 


this Bill, among the conditions in the| 


agreement to be made hetween the 
Education Department and the 
authority, there should be some indica- 
tion which would in some manner safe- 
guard the representation of minorities. 
He was willing 
elastic, so as not to complicate it with 
other questions which might arise. But 
that there should appear in the Act of 


minorities to consideration in the ‘autho- 


rity which was set up to supervise 


Mr. Edward Blake. 


local | 


| that 
| be, 


new educational authority might 


in many 
|instances so constituted that that would 
not at all produce the result at which 
they aimed. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) 
understood the Government had signified 
their willingness to accept the Amend- 
ment which stood in the name of the 
hon. Member for Cambridge University. 
Personally, he shot we been quite 
content if the Bill had been allowed to 
remain as it was printed, and the matter 
left entirely to be considered and de- 
termined by the County Council itself. 
The Government, however, had thought 
it right to intimate they were prepared 
to aecept the Amendment which was 
subsequently to be proposed, and which 
would make the constitution of the 
Committees to some extent the subject 
matter of a scheme, with certain direc- 
tions to the authorities who made it, and 
a subsequent submission to the Educa- 
tion Department. If they were to have 
a scheme and certain interests were to 
be represented on these Committees, 
then he thought that minorities ought 
certainly to be represented. | ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| Some of those who sat on the 
Government side of the House, al- 
though sympathising with the right hon. 
Member for the Forest of Dean in the 
Amendment he had moved, could not 
it for obvious reasons. An 
Amendment in this direction must be 
or there 
be some sanction which could 
enforce the general intention of the 
Amendment. There was no sanction 
under the right hon. Gentleman's 
Amendment, and the terms were as 

vague as possible. It was, therefore, 
quite impossible for some hon. Members 


and probably would be, 


|to support it as it stood, but anybody 
|who looked at the Amoudannt of the 


to have it large and | 


hon. Member for Cambridge University 


| would see that with the addition of cer- 
‘tain words it could be made to entirely 


achieve the end they had in view, and 
Parliament a recognition of the rights of |if the Government could 


assure the 
Committee that they would be prepared 


|to favourably consider such addition to 
School Boards appeared to him just and | his hon. Friend’s Amendment, the pre- 
essential, nor w ould it do to say it would | sent discussion might be abbrev iated. 
be an adequate result of the principle of | | [‘‘ Hear, hear ! 
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cester) supported the appeal of the noble 
Lord. He himself was interested in 
this discussion, because he feared that 
under the administration of the new 
education authorities, the affairs of 
labour would be entirely unrepresented 
unless some such instruction as that pro- 
posed by the right hon. Member for the 
Forest of Dean were adopted. In ele- 
mentary education it was highly im- 
portant and desirable that some of the 
parents of the children attending these 
schools should be on the education 
boards. He had, in previous discussions, 
already shown it was next to impossible 
for a working man to be a County Coun- 
cillor in their great agricultural counties, 
because of the loss of time consequent 
on attending the meetings and the ex- 
penses of travelling and being from 
home. Unless some means were pro- 
vided for their representation, there 
would be scarcely any workmen on any 
of the education authorities, appointed 
by the County Councils, in the whole 
country. The Vice President would see 
that his first objection fell to the ground 
in consequence of his accepting the 
Amendment of his colleague in the re- 
presentation of Cambridge University. 
If it was unwise to give an instruction 
in the one case, it was unwise to give it 
in the other, but if it was wise to give it 
in the one case, then it was also wise to 
give it in the other. Some hon. Mem- 
bers were alarmed at the effect of the 
cumulative vote ; but it was not neces- 
sary to be an advocate of the cumulative 
vote to support this Amendment. He 
did not share in the objection to the 
cumulative vote, as it was only by that 
system that in a large number of cases 
working men had been able to secure a 
voice in local bodies. He would urge 
the right hon. Gentleman to accept the 
advice of the noble Lord, and see whe- 
ther he could not, at some subsequent 


stage, introduce words that should pre- | 


vent the representatives of labour being 
excluded. Hespoke specially for labour, 
but shared equally in the desire that 
Roman Catholics or Nonconformists or 
members of any religious community 
should have that share of representation 
to which they were entitled. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- | 
SURY (Mr A. J. Batrour, Manches- 
ter, E.) said he had hitherto understood 
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Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Lei- | 


that the recognised doctrine of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite was that the minority 
vote in all its forms, and especially on 
School Boards, ought to be swept away. 
With regard to the appeals of the right 
hon. Member for Sheffield, and his noble 
Friend the Member for Rochester, words 
might be introduced, if the scheme under 
Clause 1 were carried, to provide that 
the interests of existing minorities should 
be considered. If the right hon. Baronet 
were satisfied with this, perhaps he 
would withdraw his Amendment. 
Mr. C. P. SCOTT (Lancashire, Leigh) 
reminded the Committee that the pro- 
posed Educational Committee was not an 
elective but a nominative body, and 
what they wanted was to secure that on 
the elective body due regard should be 
had to the representation of minorities. 
He did not share the objection of some 
of his hon. Friends to the working of 
the cumulative vote. His own experi- 
ence, which had extended over the whole 
period of the working of School Boards, 
had been favourable to it. In Manches- 
ter, from the first time the School Board 
was elected, they had invariably had 
upon that School Board a majority of 
the representatives of the Church and 
Roman Catholics, but by the operation 
of the cumulntive vote there had always 
been a substantial Progressive minority. 
Without the safeguard of the cumula- 
tive vote, the latter would have had 
practically no representation at all, but 
the Progressive minority, combined with 
the more moderate demands on the other 
side, had secured a moderate progressive 
policy, which had been the policy of the 
Manchester School Board from the time 
it was first elected until now. By the 
sill these safeguards were absolutely 
taken away. Not only would a majority 
of one on the municipal authority be able 
to elect the educational authority, but a 
minority of the elected members of the 
municipal authority might elect the 
whole of the members of the educational 
authority. It was scandalous. It hap- 
pened not unfrequently that, where 
parties were fairly equally divided upon 
a municipal authority, it was in the 
power of the non-elected members to 
turn the scale, and then by the votes of 
the aldermen, the party actually in the 
minority, as far as the elected repre- 
sentatives were concerned, might control 
‘the whole policy of the authority. This 


} 
‘ 
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was the clearest possible reason for de- 
manding that minorities should be 
efficiently represented on this new edu- 
cational authority. 
religious denominations that justice | 
They claimed it also 
for the working man and those who 
believed that women should be directly 
represented on the educational autho- 


should be done. 


rity. He believed the proposed altera- | 


tion of the clause by the First Lord of | 


the Treasury was not adequate to meet | 


the justice of the case, and he should) 
vote for the Amendment of the right 
hon. Member for the Forest of Dean. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES 


(Lynn | 


Regis) agreed that it was not desirable | 


to spend much time over this discussion, 
which had degenerated into a post mortem 
examination of the Bill. [Opposition 
cheers.| There was only one way of 
dealing with minorities, and that was 
by turning them into majorities. [| Laugh- 
ter. | There were all sorts of minorities. 
There was the religious minority, the 
sectarian minority, and there was, as had | 
been pointed out, the minority of labour. 
There might be a personal minority or a 
local minority, and the boroughs, 
that he represented, which were ex- 
cluded by the Bill, would be in a per- 
manent minority. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to give representation 
to each of these minorities? If so, 
he would positively end by creating a 
majority composed entirely of minorities. 
The Amendment was stamped with the 
sin of vagueness, which was the worst of 
all Parliamentary sins. 
that the proposal the right hn. Baronet 
made could be made up by any altera- 
tion in the subsequent Amendment which 
had been referred to. At any rate, 
permanently interested as he was in the 
representation of a minority, he could 
not accept the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman, which to his mind was sub- 
versive of all propriety. 


Mr. DILLON said that the object in | 


view was to secure that there should be 
true protection against the County Coun- 
cil in dealing with the new educational 
authority ; that some indication should 
be given of the will of Parliament that, 
the rights of minorities should be con- 
sidered. ‘To his mind the proposal of | 
the First Lord of the Treasury that some 
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| words should be put in providing that 
|the scheme for the constitution of the 
| Educational Committee should be sub- 
mitted to the Education Department, 
and also providiag for the rights of 
|minorities—that, to his mind, would 
be a perfectly satisfactory way—in fact, 
the best way of dealing with the matter, 
With regard tu the cumulative vote, he 
did not believe in it at all in political 
matters ; but his desire was to see the 
administration of the education of the 
country divorced altogether from politics, 
| Educ: ational ac dministration ought to be 
framed not with a view to its ‘effe ct on 
| Party struggles, but in such a way as to 
make the machinery run smoothly and 
give every class in the community a fair 
opportunity of expressing their views, 
He entirely accepted the view of the 
hon. Member for Leicester. They de- 
sired to secure a voice, not only for 
Catholics, but for Methodists and other 
denominations, and if there should be 
jany part of England where the Church 
|Party was in a minority, that they also 
‘should have an opportunity of express- 
| ing their views. It was with a view to 
| preventing the Educational Committees 


\from being worked on Party lines, and 
to securing that under the direction of 
the Education Department they might 
be taken out of the sphere of Party 
politics, that he heartily approved this 
| proposal. 

| *Sir C. DILKE said the point urged 
| with so much fairness by the hon. Mem- 
bers for Leicester and the Leigh Division 
}of Lancashire, could not be obtained by 
an amendment of the present scheme of 
the Government. Although he had 
‘mentioned labour as having been pro- 
| vided for to some extent by the cumula- 
|tive vote, by no amendment of the 
scheme would it be possible to give 
labour the same position on the new 
authority that it occupied at present on 
| the School Boards. With regard to the 
|cumulative vote, Mr. Gladstone, on a 
|former occasion, most powerfully ex- 
pressed his views. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman stated that he was absolutely 
opposed to the cumulative vote in con- 
| nection with political elections, but that 
| the objections which applied to political 
|elections did not apply to educational 
elections, and he did not believe the 
right hon. Gentleman had ever changed 
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his views. However, these were matters 
that could only be raised on the ques- 
tion that Clause 1 stand part of the Bill. 
He would only ask the Government to 
consider themselves whether they could 
put down the necessary Amendment, 
and would ask leave of the Committee 
to withdraw his own Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ATHERLEY JONES (Dur- 
ham, N.W.) moved to leave out the 
words ‘‘appoint an’’ and to insert in- 
stead thereof the words ‘‘ be the’’ with 
the object of substituting the County 
Council and the Municipal Council for 
the Committee to be appointed by those 
bodies under the Bill. He assured the 
Vice President that the Amendment did 
not aim at the subversion of the prin- 
ciples of the Bill. Indeed, he regarded 
it as strengthening the leading principle, 
because he believed in the County Coun- 
cil as the education authority. He was 
persuaded that if they gave the County 
Council the control of education, the 
result would be to bring upon these 
bodies interests and sections, not merely 
of religion, but of social thought far in 
excess of those at present represented 
upon them. The County Council did 
not at present fully or satisfactorily 
represent the various interests in the 
county which it was assumed to repre- 
sent. That being so, he invited attention 
to the many reasons why he thought that 
the County Council was preferable as an 
education authority to the Committee 
of the County Council which it was 
proposed by the Bill to establish. 
He wished, in the first place, to point 
out that the Committee must bear in 
mind that this new educational Com- 
mittee is to supplement and not supplant 
the existing organisation for education. 
That very wise and proper provision was 
contained in the Bill. Secondly, that 
the powers of the new educational 
Committee as they were defined by the 
Bill were, in respect of existing 
educational organisations only, those 
enjoyed at present by the Education 
Department. He recognised that the 
principal objection to his Amendment 
would be that it did away with delega- 
tion, and that under it that body of 
experts, to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President had said he 
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attached the greatest importance, would 
not be available in the new educational 
authority. But the statement which had 
just been made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury 
showed that the delegation was not to 
be a delegation of experts, but a delega- 
tion of representatives of various religious 
beliefs. There were to be representatives 
of every possible religious thought, pre- 
judice, and passion on this so-called 
Education Committee. But his conten- 
tion was that this delegated body could 
not be effectively secured either to repre- 
sent religion or education. It would be 
nothing more than the representation of 
the prevailing political or religious 
opinion of the majority of the county. 
The result would be that in every 
county where the predominant feeling 
was Conservative or Church, there would 
be a Conservative and Church Educa- 
tional Committee; and in Radical 
counties, such as Durham, there would 
be a Radical Committee. The system of 
delegation would be a phantom and 
shadow, and could not possibly be 
realised. He laid down in his Amend- 
ment a principle which was a democratic 
principle. The object they should aim 
at ought to be to secure that the educa- 
tional body should be representative of 
the people of the county. He attached 
more importance to its being a represen- 
tative body of the people and of the 
ratepayers than of schools of thought. 
3ut at the same time he thought they 
would be perfectly sure of securing that 
all interests would be more or less ade- 
quately represented on the education 
body. He meant by that that there was 
no County Council in which they would 
not get representatives of all important 
lines of thought, and he believed the 
effect of giving the control of education 
to the County Council would be that 
there would be a greater tendency to 
return on the County Councils men 
interested in education than was the 
case at present. There was another 
difficulty in the scheme of the Bill which 
his Amendment met. The new educa- 
tional Committee was proposed to be 
partly nominated and partly co-opted. 
Assuming that the members of the 
Committee were 25 in number, there 
would be on it only 13 or 14 members 
of the County Council, who (as a County 
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60 members) would represent only a 
small fraction of the county. Would 
that be a desirable state of things? He 
thought it would be a most desirable 
thing that they should bring into touch 
with this education body every school 
district area ; that every school district 
area should have on the education body 
a member to whom they could appeal 
and whose interest they could excite in 
the particular educational requirements 
of the district. Then the residue of the 
educational Committee proposed by the 
Bill would be under no control what- 
ever. They would be nominated persons. 
It was, he thought, subversive of popular 
control that the whole representation of 
the county, which returned on an 
average 60 members to the County 
Council, should be some 14 members for 
educational purposes. There ought to 
be effective control by the ratepayers 
over the new education body, and that 
could not be attained by the system of 
the Bill, but it was secured by his 
Amendment. It might be said that the 
County Council was too large a body for 
the purpose of effectively dealing with 
education. But it must be borne in 
mind that under the Local Government 
Act County Councils had large powers 
of delegation. The delegation would, of 
course, be exercised in the same way as 
it was exercised by the County Council 
of London in respect to the control of 
highways, the fire brigade, and other 
departments of work, and would be 
generally representative of the County 
Council. For administrative purposes 
such delegation was desirable ; but he 
secured by his Amendment the ultimate 
control of the education of the county 
to the County Councils. He believed 
that County Councils would grow in 
power and strength, and would have 
more of the attributes of a democratic 
character than they at present enjoyed 
in many counties by the extension of 
their authority in the direction he 
proposed. 

Sir J. GORST said it must be ap- 
parent to the Committee that this was 
not an Amendment to the Government 
scheme, but was practically a new 
scheme. As far as he had been able to 
understand it, the main object of the 
Amendment was to do away with the 
outside experts who would be appointed 
by the County Council to aid them in 
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the supervision of education. To these 
experts the Government attached a good 
deal of importance. They were strongly 
recommended by the Secondary Educa- 
tion Commission, who laid very great 
stress on the necessity of carrying out 
general education, which the County 
Council would have to do under this Bill, 
with the assistance of persons of know- 
ledge and experience. Following the 
Report of the Secondary Education 
Commission, and entirely convinced by 
it, the Government had made provision 
lin this Bill for the appointment of 
persons not members of the County 
Council, and, as had been indicated in 
| the discussion on & former Amendment, 
|they were prepared at the proper time 
| to entertain an Amendment proposed by 
the hon. Member for the University of 
| Cambridge that provision should be made 
'for putting such persons upon the Com- 
mittee. The effect of the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member would 
ibe to deprive the education authority of 
ithe assistance of such persons. There 
| was a great deal to be said in favour of 
| making Municipal Councils and County 
|Councils the education authority. He 
| quite admitted that, but the Government 
i had deliberately adopted the other plan 
of not trusting the matter entirely to 
the Councils themselves, and _ giving 
them the opportunity, or rather directing 
them to avail themselves of experts to 
help them in their task. They would 
be appointed purely from an educational 
and not a partisan point of view ; they 
would not be persons sitting in the 
interests of faction, but they would try 
and do their best in the interests of the 
county to which they belonged. He 
hoped the Committee would support the 
Government in giving effect to the views 
of the Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education, and would also support its 
own opinions, for in the discussion which 
they had just had there had been a very 
strong expression of opinion from all 
sides of the House that the Government 
should make provision for the represen- 
tation of minorities. [An HON. MEMBER: 
‘* Religious.”?] It was not at all reli- 
gious minorities ; an hon. Member had 
mentioned labour, and there was a 
general desire on the part of the Com- 
mittee that other interests connected 
with education should be represented on 
these Committees. Of course it would 
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be quite impossible for the Government 
to undertake to consider the possibility 
of introducing the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge if this Amendment were 
carried, On those grounds he hoped the 
Committee would reject the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. EDWARD MORTON (Devon- 
port) pointed out that the effect of the 
Amendment would be to prevent any 
co-optative members sitting on the Com- 
mittee of the educational authority. It 
was a matter of considerable importance 
that they should have provision made in 
this Bill for the admission of women 
upon the educational authority. It had 
been found in the experience of the 
larger School Boards that the women 
members had done certain work which it 
would be impossible to do otherwise, 
particularly in the case of Industrial 
Schools, and girls who were delegated to 
Industrial Schools. Although the unfor- 
tunate Amendment which was accepted 
by the Leader of the House had to a 


emsiderable extent altered the Bill in’ 


this respect, yet the education authority 
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optimism of the Vice President of the 
Council, who. always assumed that the 
It would, 
he thought, be better to make some 


| allowance for human nature, and provide 
jin the Bill a cure for anything that 


As far as he 
never knew 


might be done wrong. 
knew, County Councils 


gested as a way out of the difficulty that 
educational experts should be elected 
as aldermen to the County Council. 

| *Mr. YOXALL (Nottingham, W.) said 
that by a ruling of the Chairman, which 
| he did not desire to controvert, it was 
| now not open to hon. Members to raise 
| the question of the election of the edu- 
|eational authority. All that could be 
said in favour of the Amendment was 
‘that it was a better plan than that pro- 
| posed by the Government. It appeared 
ito him that under the scheme of the 
| Bill there could be no direct communica- 
tion between the inanagers of the schools 
‘and the ratepayer and the parent. 
_ Where the ratepayer or the parent had a 
ground of complaint against the manage- 
/ment of a school, it would be impossible 





would rule over an area which would be | for them to ascertain where the responsi- 
on the whole rather a large area as com- | bility for the management lay, and they 
pared with those governed by existing; would not be able to get rid of any 
School Boards, and it was precisely in; manager by their votes or influence. 
those large areas where the work of | The managers of the school would not be 
women on School Boards had been found | responsible to the ratepayer or to the 
most valuable. parent, because they were placed in their 
Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.)/j position by the education authority, and 
thought the objection raised by his hon. | these in their turn would not’ be 
Friend was a very grave one. He, responsible because they were appointed 
fancied that most Members of the House | by the County Council and not elected. 
were becoming convinced that the time |Then, again, the County Council would 
had come when the unintentional | not be responsible because they were not 
mistake of excluding women should be|elected as a whole as the educational 
repaired. They had been most reluc- | authority, but were elected in wards and 
tantly driven to recognise the County | districts. He granted that the objection 
Council as the educational authority ;!of the hon. Member for Devonport was 
they did not believe in it, but they had ja serious one. On the whole he should 
to make the best of a bad job. But); be inclined to support the Amendment. 
there were grave dangers ; if a County} It was, however, very difficult to support 
Council were elected with a  small;this or any other Amendment unless 
majority, but owing to the number of they had the direct responsibility of a 
aldermen who might continue members, publicly elected body, otherwise they 
of the Council the minority might be, would never get any direct control over 
turned into a majority. It would, in} the school management. 
such a case as he had supposed, rest} Sir JOSEPH LEESE (Lancashire, 
with the elected minority to appoint the | Accrington) said that by the decision of 
Committee which would exercise the|the Committee, the borough he repre- 
duties of education authority. Hej|sented had been placed in the position 
believed one of the great difficulties to; of being its own educational authority. 
which they were exposed arose from the | If this Amendment were agreed to that 
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borough would be deprived of the very| What they wanted to do was to secure 


valuable power of calling in the aid of 
experts to assist them in managing their 
schools. He was most unwilling that | 
the borough should be deprived of that 
power ; and, therefore, he found himself 
compelled to vote against the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
3oroughs) said that he also objected to 
the Amendment which would prevent 
County Councils from availing themselves 
of the assistance of experts in carrying 
into effect the provisions of this Bill. 

In his opinion the Committee would 
make a great mistake if they were to 
accept a provision of this kind that 
would exclude all non-elected experts 
from advising those councils and would 
prevent the councils from going outside 
their own bodies for assistance. In the 
case of Welsh education great advantage 
had resulted from the assistance which 
had been given to the Welsh educational 
authority by a gentleman who was out- 
side of that body. What had happened | 
in one case would happen in other cases 
and the brilliant results of the adoption 
of that method of proceeding would not 
be forgotten by the Welsh people. If 
this Amendment were carried it would 
be impossible for the example he had 
referred to to be followed. He thought 
that County Councils ought to be allowed 
to have the assistance of experts for the 
sake of education and in the true 
interests of the people. 

*Mr. CHANNING supported the 
Amendment. He was wholly against 
the principle of co-optation. What was | 
wanted was to secure that the people | 
should be properly represented upon the 
body that was to form the educational | 
authority. They ought to go upon the| 
principle that in the matter of elemen- | 
tary education the people of a locality | 
were perfectly able to select their repre- | 
sentatives for themselves and to place | 
upon the body that was to act as such | 
educational body those who had special 
knowledge of and sympathy with the 
work of education. He objected to the 
principle of co-optation being adopted as 
far as elementary education was con- 
cerned. The position of the County Coun- 
cils was perfectly intelligible. As regarded 
secondary education, it might perhaps be 
desirable to place experts upon the body 
constituting the educational authority. 





Sir Joseph Leese. 


the education of the children. The Vice- 
President was perfectly right in wanting 
experts for the purposes of secondary 
and of primary education. Women sat 
on boards of guardians and School 
Boards ; why on earth, instead of having 
this fantastic system of co-optation, 
which would exclude women, should not 
the Government introduce a Bill for the 
extension of the School Board system, 
for proper areas, without cumulative 
voting, bringing in women, providing 
the best machinery for obtaining experts, 
and thus securing the educational results 
which they all cared for. These dis. 
cussions had illustrated the impractica- 
bility of dealing with the question from 
every point of view but that of education. 
If they dealt with it from that point of 
view, cast aside all fanciful divisions 
according to sects and crochets, and 
devoted themselves to devising the best 
machinery to secure the best men and 
women, they might easily produce a 
satisfactory scheme. As far as the 
Amendment went in getting rid of co- 
optation it had his support. 

Mr. E. STRAC HEY (Somerset, 
S.) hoped that his hon. Friend would 
press his Amendment to a division. 
He could not understand the grounds on 
which his hon. Friend the Member for 
the Flint Boroughs refused to give his 
support to the Amendment. The hon. 


| Member spoke of the principle of narrow 


Party considerations, but it seemed to him 
that narrow Party considerations might 


equally well come into play on the ques- 


tion of co-optation as on the question of 
County Councils alone. He thought 
that something might be urged from the 
point of view of leaving the question op- 
tional to the County Council, that was 
to say whether they might be left to co- 
optation or not. The Leader of the 
House had told the Committee that the 
Government intended to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cambridge University. In Sub-section 3 
of that Amendment, line 10, it was 
provided that the Education Department 
were to be satisfied that the scheme made 
one provision for the inclusion of Mem- 
bers not being Members of the County 
Council, so that, the Amendment being 
accepted by the Government the optional 
power given to the County Council by 
the Bill as it stood was destroyed. He 
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thought that the Committee would see 
hon. Members were in a different position 
in discussing this Amendment now from 
what they would have been if the Gov- 
ernment had stuck to their Bill. It was 
proposed in the Bill to give the County 
Councils very large powers indeed of 
spending the money which was sup- 
plied to them from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. It was difficult enough in the 
present condition of things to get the 


ratepayers and their representatives to | 


spend these subventions with economy, 
and if the Committee removed practically 


all check by handing these great sub-| 


ventions over to a body not wholly 
composed of elected representativ es of the 
ratepayers’ extravagance, difficulty and 
great dissatisfaction. wi aid result. It was 
rather remarkable that not one hon. 


Member representing a County division | 


on the Government side had intervened 


in the Debate, and he should be surprised | 
ifany County Member would say that} 


from past experience obtained on the} 
County Council the principle of co-opta- | 
tion was either liked or considered to| 
be desirable. Upon the ground that the 
proposal now before the Committee might | 
very likely lead to extravagance, and | 


almost certainly lead to further increase | 
high, he) 


hoped the Amendment would be pressed | 


in local rates, already too 
to a division in the interests of the over- 
burdened ratepayer. 

Mr. B. L.. COHEN (Islington E.)| 


said that as a London member he ought 


to support the Amendment because no | 


argument more irresistible for special 


treatment to London could be advanced | 


than the passing of such an Amendment. 


If one could conceive the London County | 


Council being the Education Committee 


the First Lord of the Treasury would at | 
once see the paramount necessity of | 


according special treatment to London | 
in order to avoid such a grotesque ab- 
surdity. Inasmuch, however, as they | 
had not at present got exceptional treat- 
ment for London it was impossible to 
accept an Amendment which would cast 
upon County Councils generally, duties 
which, as at present constituted, they 
were not capable adequately of dis- 
charging. 

Mr. R. W. PERKS (Lincolnshire, 
Louth) was of opinion that the Amend- 
ment, if adopted, would conduce to the 
efficiency of education in the rural dis- 
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tricts. The adoption of the Amendment 
would prevent a very nice little party 
arrangement in many County Councils. 
Under the scheme of the Bill, the Educa- 
tion Committee would in many cases be 
little bodies packed by parsons, who 
would be put there for the purpose of 
bolstering up the Voluntary Schools in 
the rural districts. It was better the 
electors should choose their representa- 
tives directly, and that they should shut 





the door against the entrance of the 


| clerical element to the new bodies. 





Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton), as bearing on the Amendment, 
asked the meaning of the words in the 
clause, “ the County Council acting by 
| the Committee ” (the Education Com- 
mittee) ‘shall be and is in this Act 
| referred to as the Education Authority 
for the County.” What would be the 
|exact relation of the Committee to the 
County Councils? He imagined that 
the County Council would be supreme, 
just as the Technical Education Board 
of the London County Council was sub- 
ject to the Council. While the Technical 
| Education Board was left pretty well 
alone, yet the Council held the whip-hand 
and there was no action of the board 
which would not come within the pur- 
view of the Council. If his interpretation 
of the relation of the Committee was 
| correct, then it was merely a Committee 
\of the County Council with co-opted 
'members for a certain purpose, and that 
was a different situation, because the 
control of the ratepayers’ money for 
| instance, would be in the hands of the 
County Council and not of this body. 
|That women should be admitted as 
County Councillors was a proposition he 
had always favoured, but it was highly 
contentious and could not be introduced 
just now. Women, however, could get 
in as co-opted members, and he should 
‘be sorry to see that door shut against 
| them, particularly if, as he understood, 
the meaning of the clause was what 
he had attempted to describe. This 
difficulty of getting education experts 
and women on the education authority, 
was oneof the Government’s own creation. 
On the existing School Boards and 





Technical Instruction Boards there were 
both the education experts and women ; 
and the whole difficulty was caused by 
the Government throwing 


bodies. 


over these 
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finance the Education Committee would | 
be entirely under the County Council | 
itself. It would have no financial power | 
of any kind, except as to the spending of | 
such sums as might be provided by the) 
County Council. As to the general | 
position of the Committee, he could best | 
illustrate it by saying that it was intended | 
to have the same position with regard to | 
the County Council as the Watch Com- | 
mittee in a municipal borough had with 
regard to the Town Council. The Watch 
Committee was a statutory committee, 
which had existed ever since the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act was passed, and 
it had worked extremely well. The 
position of the Education Committee 
would thus be quite different from that 
of the Technical Instruction Boards 
which the County Councils had established. 
They had no statutory existence, but 
were the mere creatures of the County 
Councils, to whom they reported all 
their proceedings. It was through the 
Education Committee only that the 
County Council was to act in the dis- 
charge of the functions conferred upon it 
by the Bill in respect to education. 

Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid) said that the Watch Committee 
of a borough council was elected out 
of the members of the council. There 
was no co-optation or bringing in of 


outsiders. That arrangement had the 
effect of still subjecting the Watch 


Committee in a large measure to the 
control of the Council itself, although it 
was a statutory committee, and its deci- 
sions did not require the ratification of 
the Council. One of the chief arguments 
against the Amendment was that, with- 
out some system of co-optation, it would 
be impossible to secure the assistance of 
women on the Education Committees. 
But if women were to be admitted to the 
County Councils, it was better to deal 
with the question on a general footing 
and not in relation to this particular 
Committee only. Further, he saw no 
reason for asking for the assistance of 
women on the Education Committees. 
The Education Department did its work 
very well without such assistance. 
As to necessity for adding outside ex- 
perts, surely if the County Council were 
fit to appoint, they were fit to act. No 
doubt, members of the present County 
Councils had not been elected with 
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reference to educational matters ; but it 
was obvious that as soon as the Bill was 
passed, one the most important functions 
of the County Council would be the care 
of education, and members would be 
elected for their qualification in that 
respect. There might be great force in the 
argument that the County Council was too 
large a body to act itself in these matters, if 
the Council had not the power to appoint 
any members of committees out of its 
own body. The Glamorgan County 
Council had 88 members, but in all im- 
portant matters committees for special 
purposes were appointed. To such com- 
mittee a Council could give complete 
control where they thought it advisable, 
or they could withhold it. The Local Goy- 
ernment Act provided that every commit- 
tee appointed by a County Council should 
report its proceedings to the Council. 
Of course, the one great principle which 
underlaid the Amendment was that in 
these matters they ought to intrust the 
power to the people’s representatives, 
The Government did that in name, but 
whenever they could they curtailed the 
powers of the people by allowing the 
County Councils to co-opt members. If 
the County Council became the educa- 
tion authority they would be bound to 
appoint inspectors. What further ex- 
perts could they require? He sub- 
mitted that the Amendment was per- 
fectly sound in principle, and that the 
Bill would be much improved by its 
adoption. 

Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.) con- 
fessed that when the Amendment wes 
moved, he had considerable doubt as to 
whether the adoption of it would 
materially improve the provisions of 
the Bill. It did not appear to him 
as he then understood the construc- 
tion of the Bill it would make a 
very substantial difference whether the 
County Council were declared to be the 
authority or whether the County Council 
acting by a committee were to be the 
education authority, nor did he think if 
they were to adopt the Amendment it 
would preclude the addition of words to 
the clause which would enable the County 
Council, although itself the supreme and 
ultimate authority, to delegate to some 
committee its powers, or to act in some 
other manner which would involve the 
admission of women and outsiders. But 
since the statement which had been 
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elicited from the Vice President the 
whole situation had completely changed. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”| They now learned for 
the first time that the committee which 
was to be appointed under the clause, 
instead of being a committee of the 
County Council, subject and subordinate 
to that body, was to be a sovereign 
authority, that it was to stand in the 
same position as, and to exercise 
analogous functions to those of, the 
Watch Committee under the Municipal 
Corporations Act. He had read the Bill 
carefully, and up to this moment he had 
failed to discover a single provision to 
suggest that the Education Committee 
was to be like a Watch Committee. If it 
had been intended to place this com- 
mittee in the sovereign and independent 
position the hon. Gentleman suggested it 
was to have, if it was to be, as regarded 
education, an tmperium in imperio, the 
words should be, ‘‘ The committee shall 
be the education authority.” He un- 
hesitatingly asserted that this committee 
was, so far as the language of the Bill 
provided, in exactly the same position as 
every other committee appointed by the 
County Council. In view of the extra- 
ordinary revelation of the unexpressed 
purposes of the Government in relation 
to this clause he should find himself 
compelled to vote with his hon. Friend. 
Caprain BETHELL (Yorkshire, E.R., 
Holderness) pointed out that owing to| 
the ambiguity of the Local Government | 
Act of 1888 great difficulty had arisen | 
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every Committee which reported its pro- 
ceedings to a Council had to have those 
proceedings confirmed by a Council. 

Mr. ASQUITH remarked that that 
was perfectly true as regarded the pro- 
ceedings of all other Committees except 
those of a Watch Committee. The pro- 
ceedings of a Watch Committee did not 
require confirmation. 

Cartan BETHELL said he was 
thinking of a Standing Joint Committee 
which, of course, was entirely independ- 
ent. The Education Committee was to 
be a Statutory Committee, but its pro- 
ceedings were, he understood his right 
hon. Friend to say, to be approved by 
the Council from which it derived its 
existence. [Cries of “No, no!”] Then 
it was well the point should be cleared 
up. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
| mouthshire, W.): This is one of the most 
| vital questions that can be raised. You 
are going to create a new authority 
which, in certain cases, is to have abso- 
lute power over the Board Schools and 
other schools of the country. A short 
time ago the right hon. Gentleman was 
asked what would be the charact>r of 
this Committee, and I have a perfect re- 
collection that the answer was that the 
Committee would be like other Com- 
| maibbece of the Council. I said at the 


| time— 


| 
| 








“That is a very important matter, because, of 
| course, if that is so, they will have to report all 
| their transactions to the County Council ” 


as tothe powers of Standing Joint Com- | 


mittees and Asylum Visiting Committees. | 
As regarded the Education Committee, 
however, 
conclusion from the speech of his right 
hon. Friend to that drawn by the right 


hon. Gentleman opposite. He understood 


his right hon. Friend to say that the new 


Committee would be like a Watch Com- | 


mittee, which could not be dissolved by 
the Council, but which, 
would be subordinate to the Council, in | 
the sense that it would have to report its 
proceedings to the Council. He believed 
VOL. XLI. [rourrn sertzs.] 


he drew the exactly opposite | 


never theless, | 


'That has been the impression in the 
‘country. Hear, hear!”] I observe 
that the Executive Council of the County 
‘Councils Association are to come to a 
| determination in reference to this Bill on 
Friday next. Let us and the County 
|Councils know what the position really 
is in reference to this matter. If the 
| Committee is to be independent of the 
County Council, if it is not to report to 


the Council, if the Council is not to have 

any authority over it, it is well the 

| County Councils should know it, for it 
3 F 
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may be a very important element in the 
determination at which they will arrive. 
I venture to say there is not a County 
Council in the country that is not 
under a totally different impression. I 


Education 


venture to say, too that every Member | 
of the House was under the same im- | 


pression as the County Councils until 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man this afternoon. The Bill is like the 
chameleon—it assumes new aspects every 
moment. [Laughter.| The statement 
of the Vice President certainly comes to 
us as @ surprise and as a most overwhelm- 
ing additional argument against the con- 
stitution of this authority. It has been put 
forward that this authority is to be the 
authority of the elect of the ratepayers. 
One-half of this body minus one 
not to be elected by the ratepayers at 
all, a body which is not responsible to the 
ratepayers, and which gives no account 
of its transactions to the popular body 
—the County Council. That is a very 
serious matter, and therefore I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will make it per- 
fectly clear what is to be the exact 
position of this body in relation to the 
Council. It has been understood that 
the County Council is the education 
authority. (Sir J. Gorsr: “ Acting 
through a Committee?”) Yes, acting 
through a Committee. County Councils 
act through a great many Committees. 
If you had used apt words you would 
have said, “ Every County Council shall 
appoint an Education Committee, and 
when appointed that Committee shall be 
the education authority.” That is not 
what you have said. You have said the 
County Council shall appoint an Educa- 
tion Committee, but the County Council, 
acting through that Committee, shall be 
the education authority. You must 
forgive us and the County Councils if 
our reading of the Bill has led us to 
look upon the County Council as the 
supreme authority. I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will give us a statement 
which will leave no doubt whatever as 
to the real relation of the Committee to 
the County Council. 


Sir William Harcourt. 
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*THe CHAIRMAN said the question 
of the relation of the County Council to 
this particular Committee does not really 
arise on this Amendment, except inci- 
dentally. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: What we 
want is a statement that the County 
Council and not its agent is the supreme 
authority. As to what the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite said in re- 
spect to the Standing Joint Committee, 
I would suggest to him [Cries of 
“ Order ! ”|—— 

Viscount CRANBORNE rose to a 
point of order. He understood the 
Chairman had ruled that this discussion 
was not in order. [Cries of “ Oh, oh!”] 
*TuoE CHAIRMAN said he did not 
rule that the Debate was enuirely out of 
order. What he intended to say was 
that it might be referred to incidentally, 
but that, properly speaking, questions 
upon the relation between the County 
Council and the Committee, if appointed, 
arose at a later stage upon the words 
“acting by that Committee.” The 
Amendment, if adopted, would preclude 
the County Council from appointing a 
committee at all. 

Sir J. GORST: May I make a per- 
sonal explanation? I did not think that 
it was relevant to discuss this matter 
except incidentally. I was asked a 
question, and I answered it as briefly and 
as clearly as I could by saying that the 
position of this Committee would be 
analogous to that of a Watch Committee. 
The right hon. Gentleman has asked me 
a further question, which I understand 
I should not be in order in now answer- 
[“Oh, oh!”] I shall obey the 
Chairman, and not hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. When we come to the next 
words I shall be prepared to make the 
matter as clear as I can. 

Mr. ATHERLEY -JONES pointed 
out that his Amendment would make 
the County Council the education autho- 
rity, and he certainly would not have 
moved it had he not taken the view of 
the effect of the section which the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite took. 
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Mr. J. STUART said he now under- 
stood that this Committee was to be as 
independent of the County Council as 
the Watch Committee of a borough was 
of the Town Council, and therefore he 
would be obliged to vote for the Amend- 
ment, although by so doing he would 
exclude experts. He apologised if his 
question had caused any digression, but 
he thought it had been useful in clearing 
up the point. 

Sir J. T. WOODHOUSE (Hudders- 
field) said the Vice President had stated 
that the reports of the Education Com- 
mittee of the County Council would be 
governed by Clause 82, Sub-section 2 of 
the Local Government Act of 1888. In 
reply to another question, the right hon. 
Gentleman evasively replied that the 
proceedings of the Committee would be 
governed by the general law. It was 
quite clear the right hon. Gentleman did 
not appreciate what the provisions of the 
general law were. Those provisions were 
that a County Council might, or might 
not, delegate to any of its Committees 
full and plenary powers. The right hon. 
Gentleman maintains that the Com- 
mittee to be appointed by the County 
Council is to have absolutely plenary and 
independent powers, and it was not to be 
within the discretion of the County 
Council as to whether the proceedings of 
the Committee were to be submitted to 
the Council or not. Again, the right 
hon. Gentleman failed to appreciate that 
there was a very important ‘difference 
between the proceedings of County 
Councils under the Local Government 
Act of 1888 and of a Committee of a 
Municipal Town Council. The Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act of 1882 gave no 
power to a Corporation to delegate to one 
of its Councils plenary powers. 

Sir JOSEPH LEESE said his first in- 
tention was to vote against the Amend- 
ment, because he was under the impres- 
sion that the Councils would have the 
same control over the Education Com- 
mittees as over any other Committee 


appointed by them. But the explana- 
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tion of the Vice President to the effect 
that the Educational Committees would 
be independent of the Councils that 
elected them, had led him to change his 
views in regard to the Amendment, and 
he should now vote for it. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (North- 
umberland, Tyneside) said he objected 
to the power of control being taken away 
to any extent from the ratepayers. In 
his own county the Technical Education 
Committee had declined to co-opt any 
members, and the result had been 
eminently satisfactory. Experience had 
shown that on most County Councils 
there were a sufficient number of men 
competent to administer the work of 
technical education at any rate, and 
co-optation was, therefore, unnecessary. 
In cases where the advice of experts on 
educational matters had been needed it 
had been easily obtained, and _ he 
believed the advice of those experts had 
been rendered all the stronger by the 
fact that they were not members of the 
Committee. The County Councils, he 
contended, would be unable to fully and 
satisfactorily fulfil the duties in relation 
to primary education which it was in- 
tended to impose upon them. The result 
would be that in many cases the powers 
would be delegated, and in that case they 
should be delegated, if delegated at all, 
to bodies directly representative of the 
people, and not to a Committee indepen- 
dent of the Council that appointed it. 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’ 

Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND (York, 
W.R., Rotherham) said that apparently 
some surprise was felt by the Vice 
President that hon. Members on the 
Opposition side of the House did not 
understand clearly the arrangement as 
to the powers of the County Councils 
under the Bill. He should like to quote 
a few words from a letter which had 
been written by a Member of the Gov- 
ernment, for that letter would show that 
they were perfectly right in understand- 
ing the Bill as they had understood it 
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up to the last hour or two. The Secre-;On that particular point they did not 
tary of the Colonies wrote a letter to a | agree with the Secretary of the Colonies, 
Mr. Ansell on the subject, in which he| but as Liberals they said that if it was 
said :— intended, as they had only just learned 
was to be the case, to place the powers 

“ Coming now to the special objections taken | referred to in the hands of an indepen- 
by you I find myself unable to agree with your | qent Committee, on the analogy of the 


first point in regard to the constitution of the | ,,, s 
new educational authority. This authority will Watch Committee, they agreed with the 


be a Statutory Committee elected by the Town |right hon. Gentleman that the Town 
or County Council, which are at present the most | Councils and the County Councils would 
representative and popular local bodies in the |be better for the purpose than any pro- 
boroughs and counties. The majority of the | sitic £ that kind Clie yi 
new committee will be members of the Council | POS!Uon OF Uhat Kind. [Ch ers.) - 
directly elected by the people, and the minority | _ THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
will be selected as in the case of the Free | SURY : The right hon. Gentleman who 
: ‘ S ” | : 
Libraries Committee. |has just spoken has gathered from a 
3 : | letter from the Secretary of the Colonies, 
—& very different body from the Watch | written two months ago, that, in the 
Committee. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’ ]— |opinion of the Government, the Town 
| . . . . 
wi sal 11 “ | Council will be the controlling authority 
or specia reasons anc yecause 1ey are eX- | - ‘ , sald . me : . 
ceptionally qualified to deal with educational | in the matter of education. 1 think It 
matters. They will be subject to the general | will be. I entirely agree witl the views 
instruction of the Council.” |of my right hon. Friend the Vice Presi- 
| bg . . 
nese and I cannot see any inconsistency 
v y * . 
[Cheers.| [Are any Watch Committees |hetween what he has now stated and 
subject to the general instruction of the | what he said on the occasion of the First 
Councils "\— |Reading of the Bill. I now learn for 
, it | the first time that hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
“and they will no doubt report to it like other| .) 7 § saath Giok ti fe i 
committees, so that their proceedings will be | Site are of opinion tha the borough 
public and subject to popular criticism and | Councils in the country have not the 
control.” ‘control of their police. I have always 
: ’ thought that with regard to police matters 
[Cheers.| He would go a little further | these bodies were autonomous. [ ‘* Hear, 
to see how the proposals in the Bill| pear !”? | Itis shown by the Debates that 
carried out the proposals of the Birming- | too; place on the Act of 1888 that the 
ham League of 1870— boroughs were not to be deprived of the 
“This provision,” said the right hon. Gentle- control of their police through the 
man the Secretary of the Colonies, ‘‘ of the Dill medium of the Watch Comunittee. 
is in accordance with the principles advocated | Precisely in the same way as it has 
seme I p ‘ J ) 
by the Birmingham League of 1870. We then | always been admitted that boroughs have 


contended strenuously tnat the Town Council F F 

“ . : | ~) 2e, 7 0 y 
should be the controlling authority in regard to | control of their police, the County 
primary education, and we protested against the | Councils will have control over the edu- 








creation of a new local authority” ‘cational system and the Committees 
/under this Bill. The hon. Member for 
[That was the School Board |— Mayo and other hon. Members have 


made an appeal in favour of the protec- 

Poet we mn the ey see any = “ = |tion of minorities under the operation of 
sSumulative vote, anc sreiore no rely . . . 

in any nate wee of the oa ‘wapuennelies of the Bill, and satisfaction ee See ed 

the ratepayers.” ‘at the suggestion we made with a view 

|of providing that protection ; but the 

The right hon. Gentleman finished up in | protection would be absolutely swept 

order to show how this Bill was going to | 4W@y and would become worthless if 

put power into the hands of the County | hon. Gentlemen opposite insist on modi- 

Councils. He added :— |fying the Bili in the manner proposed 

by the mover of the Amendment. 

* Asa Liberal, therefore—(ironical checrs)—I * Hear, hear ! ay On the question of 


hold now, as I did in 1870, that the Town | : i 
| F . atte Sion : | proc re 5 < 3 ittee ma 
Council and County Council in agricultural procedure I think the Comm y 


districts are much better qualified to represent | 20 be permitted to deal with os 
public opinion than the present School Board | Amendment, and if hon. Members desire 
authority.” ‘or think it necessary at 2 later stage to 


Mr. A. H. Dyke Acland. 
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introduce terms to the effect that the! 
Education Committee should report to 
the County Council it will be open for | 
them to do so. In the meantime let us| 
adhere to the Amendment before us and | 
take a decision upon it. [Cheers. ] 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will tell the Com- 
mittee whether he is going to decide in 
favour of the Vice President of the! 
Council or of the Secretary of the 
Colonies, because anything more abso- | 
lutely antagonistic than their statements 
on this question it is impossible to con- | 
ceive. [Cheers.| As to postponing the 
question, it is certainly one that ought 
not to be postponed. [Cheers.] Are 
the County Councils of England to wait | 
unti] January next before they have any 
definite information as to how they are to 
stand with respect to this educational 
authority 1 [Cheers] We have a right 
to know this afternoon what the position 
of the Councils is to be. [Cheers.] We 
have a right to claim that the Govern- 
ment should make—what they have not 
made-—a clear declaration on the subject. 
Nothing could be more distinct than the 
statement quoted by my hon. Friend 
behind me some weeks ago on_ this 
subject. He referred to the Act of 
Parliament and to the general law with 
reference to Committees of County 
Councils, and said that that was the 
position of this Committee which was to 
be the educational authority. That is 
absolutely inconsistent with the state- 
ment that it was to resemble a Watch 
Committee. I do not criticise the fact ; 
it is natural enough that the Leader of 
the House shoulda not be quite familiar 
with the constitution of a Watch Com- 
mittee. But then my right hon. Friend 
behind me and I myself, who have 
occupied the position of Home Secretary, 
know very well what a Watch Com- 
mittee is and how absolutely it differs in 
its character from any other Committee 
of a borough or County Council. The 
essence of a Watch Committee is that it 
is independent of a Borough Council in 
its action in dealing with the police, and 
when it was proposed to give to the 
County Councils power over the police I 
remember that difficulties were raised 
and the expedient of a Joint Committee 
of two independent authorities was hit 
upon. There is all the difference in| 


i 
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the world between an ordinary Com- 
mittee of a County or Borough Council 
and the Watch Committee. The Colonial 
Secretary left no doubt as to what he 
meant. He said :— 


“ The new committee will be members of the 
Council directly elected by the people.” 


He did not contemplate at that time the 
introduction of any members not popu- 
larly elected. [Cries of ‘‘ Yes.’’?] Iam 
wrong there. {Ministerial cheers.| He 
goes on to say— 


“The minority will be selected, as in the case 
of the Free Libraries Committee, for special 
reasons and because they are exceptionally 
qualified to deal with educational matters. They 
will be subject to the general instructions of the 
Council and will, no doubt, report toit like other 
Committees.” 


What we want to know is, whether that 


|is going to be the case with this Com- 


mittee. Is this Committee, or is it not, 
to be subject to the instructions of the 
County or Borough Council and is it to 
report to them? Really the Govern- 
ment must want to let the country know 
how this authority is going to stand. 
That is what we have asked, and I am 
bound to say that we have not received 
certainly a definite answer from the 
Leader of the House. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY : I thought I was clear enough. 
| Cheers. i ‘ 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I dare say it 
is my obtuseness. [Ministerial Cheers. | 
Perhaps the noble Lord the Member for 

Rochester can give me the answer. 
[Cheers.| He is a guiding authority, I 
know, on this Bill. [ZLaughter.| I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to answer me 
in a simple and plain form whether this 
Committee will be subject to the general 
instructions of the Council and will 
report to it like other Committees. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : I thought I had already given 
the right hon. Gentleman the answer he 
asks for. [Cheers.] Both in and out of 
this House we habitually talk about the 
boroughs having control of their police. 
In that sense the Borough Councils will 
have the control of education. And I 


would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that a precisely similar provision to the 
one presented in this Bill occurs in the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act of 
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1889, in which he will find in Section 6, ,was not the authority. A fair test of 


Sub-section 1, the words— 


“the acts and proceedings of the Committee 
shall not be required to be submitted to the 
Town Council for their approval.” 


Mr. 8S. EVANS said that as reference | 
had been made to the provisions affect- | 
ing Watch Committees, he would like | 
to point out that the words of the Act | 


of Parliament—the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act—appointing that Committee, 
were totally different to the words of 
this Bill, In this Bill it said that the 
County Council should appoint an Edu- 
cation Committee, but all the powers 
given under the Bill were given to the 
education authority, and what the Bill 
went on to say was that— 


“the County Council acting by that Committee 
shall be and is referred toin this Act as the 
educational authority.” 


In Clause 13, where they had the words 
education authority used, practically it 
meant, according to these words, the 
County Council acting by the Com- 
mittee, no doubt. It was very different 
in the Municipal Corporations Act with 
reference to the police. It did not say 
that the Borough Council should have 
the control of the police acting through 
its Watch Committee, but it compelled 
the Borough Council to appoint the 
Watch Committee, and it laid down 
that the Watch Committee, and the 
Watch Committee alone, could deal with 
the police. 

Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY (Stock- 
port): They are removable at any 
moment. 

Mr. 8. EVANS said that constituted 
the difference between the Watch Com- 
mittee and the Committee under this 
Bill. He should like to ask the Solicitor 
General whether, according to his view, 
the legal construction of the words 
would be that this Committee would be 
independent of the County Council. 
The Education Committee, they knew 
by this Measure, was proposed to be 
elected not for such time as the Council 
might think fit, but for a period of three 
years. He would like to know from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman whether 
this Bill, as drafted, making the County 
Council the authority, although, no 
doubt, acting through a Committee— 
whether, after all, the County Council 


First Lord of the Treasury. 





that would be that if the Bill passed in 
its present form, assume an inspector to 
have been appointed to carry out the 
duties of an inspector under Clause 3. 
By whom could the inspector be dis- 
missed ? Could the inspector be dismissed 
by this Committee of the County 
Council, or would it have the power of 
the County Council to dismiss the 
inspector? If by the Committee and 
not the Council, then in that important 
matter the Committee was not under the 
control of the Council, but was entirely 
independent. 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Rosert Fintay, Inverness Burghs) : I 
will answer the question which has been 
addressed to me by my hon. and learned 
Friend, though I do not think I can add 
anything to the clearness of che explana- 
tion given by my right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the House. The Committees 
appointed under such an Act as the 
Municipal Corporations Act are of two 
classes. One set of Committees report 
to the Council, and their acts require 
confirmation by the Council. The other 
Committee, the Watch Committee, acts 
independently—{ Opposition cheers|—but 
it is the case of the Borough Council 
acting through the Watch Committee. 
[Cries of ‘‘ No !’’] My hon. and learned 
Friend may be aware that at one time it 
was not uncommon for a considerable 
number of, sometimes all, the members 
of the Council to serve on the Watch 
Committee. Nowthe numberisrestricted, 
but the Council acts through the Watch 
Committee. With reference to the con- 
struction of the Bill, I can only refer to 
two or three sections to show that the 
view put forward by my right hon. 
Friend the Vice President is correct. 
The first section says that the County 
Council— 


“acting by that Committee shall be and is in 
this Act referred to as the education authority 
for the county.” 


The second section provides that— 


“the powers of a County Council as a local 
authority under the Technical Instruction Act, 
1889, shall, except as to raising money, be 
exercised through the education committee.” 


and, further, that the disposition of the 
residue under the Local Taxation Act, 
1896, is to be through the Education 
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Committee of the county. The 16th 
Section was referred to by my right hon. 
Friend opposite, and he quoted the 
fourth sub-section of it as showing 
that— 

“the enactments relating to the committees of 


a County Council shall apply to the education 
committee.” 


But then that is safeguarded by the 
words, ‘‘ save as otherwise provided by 
this Act,’’ 
on— 


and subsequently it goes 


“the Local Government Board may make 
regulations for adopting the provisions with 
respect to expenditure and audit to the expendi- 
ture of a joint committee of two or more 
county councils.’’ 


I answer, therefore, that the County 
Council in this matter, under the Bill as 
drafted, would act through this Educa- 
tion Committee, and that the analogy of 
the Watch Committee is strictly accu- 
rate. [ Cheers. | 

Mr. 8S. EVANS: Would it have any 
voice in the appointment or dismissal of 
an inspector ¢ 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL: The 
acts must be done by the Council through 
the Committee. If the County Council 
must act through the Committee, it is 
perfectly obvious that they cannot take 
any action except through the machinery 
of the Act. 

Mr. ASQUITH: The hon. and 
learned Solicitor General has dealt 
with the question with the candour 
which we are accustomed to expect 
from him, but I am bound to say, 
with all possible deference, that his 
premisses do not appear in the least 
degree to support the conclusions he has 
drawn. The provisions of the Bill he 
has referred to as exempting this Com- 
mittee from the responsibility of or- 
dinary Committees to report to the 
Council are simply provisions which 
require or provide that the Council 
should act through the Committee. In 
other words, this Committee is to be the 
executive organ of the Council in relation 
to education, but when a large delibera- 
tive body of this kind has power under 
an Act of Parliament to appoint an 
executive organ it loses all control over 
its proceedings. That is the sum and 
substance of my hon, and _ learned 
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Friend’s contention. I do not wish 
unnecessarily tc prolong this discussion, 
but I must briefly allude to two points 
made by the First Lord of the Treasury, 
who, I think, did not answer, and has 
not yet answered, the very plain ques- 
tion put to him by the Leader of the 
Opposition. We want to know whether 
the Committee will or will not be liable 
to report to the Council, and whether its 
proceedings will or will not be subject to 
its approval. [Cheers.| The First Lord 
of the Treasury has not answered that 
question, but he has referred us to the 
analogy of the Watch Committee, and 
to that extent nobody will be surprised 
that the boroughs of this country do 
govern their own police. But how and 
through what agency do they govern 
them! They govern them through a 
Committee, an absolutely independent 
authority, the Watch Committee ap- 
pointed from the Town Council and from 
among the elected representatives of the 
ratepayers. [Cheers.| But here in this 
Bill you are going to call into existence 
a Committee a large proportion of 
which, at any rate, will not be elected 
by the ratepayers at all.  [Cheers. | 
They will be co-opted members only, 
selected by an indirect process of 
election, and, therefore, although it is 
true that a borough—not through the 
Town Council, but through a_ body 
chosen from among the Town Council— 
governs its own police, it will not be true 
that the ratepayers of the county 
boroughs will govern their own educa- 
tional affairs if this Joint Committee is 
to be constituted the sovereign authority. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] The only other point 
the right hon. Gentleman made was one 
derived from the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act. He called attention to 
the fact that under that Act there is a 
Joint Committee appointed partly by the 
County Council and partly nominated by 
the Lord President, which is not required 
to report to the County Councils by 
whom it is partly appointed. But what 
are the functions of this Committee ? 
It was appointed for three years to deal 
with a transitory state of things, to 
frame schemes to be submitted for the 
ultimate regulation of the intermediate 
education system of the Principality, 
but this Act gave no authority whatever 
for bringing into existence for all time 
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and handing over the educational in- 
terests of the country to any such body 
as is proposed in this Bill. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?] I hope I have sufficiently 
disposed of these misleading analogies, 
and I do trust before we go to a 
Division some Member of the Treasury 
Bench will tell us whether or not he and 
they agree with the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies that these Committees 
are to be subject to the control of and 
report to the County Council. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ } 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
8.) said this was undoubtedly a most 
important practical question, and he 
should like to say a word upon it. He 
thought the Bill was right and also the 
interpretation of the Bill as given from 
the Government Bench. With regard to 
the question of interpretation, in the 
wording there might be some aoubt, 
which was increased by the fact that 
in the Municipal Corporations Act, 
in determining the duties of Watch 
Committees, there were express words 
saying its proceedings should not be 
liable to confirmation. But there was 
a great distinction between confirmation 
and reporting, and though the minutes 
of the Watch Committees were not to be 
confirmed according to the statute, they 
were in many cases habitually reported 
for the opinion of the Council, so that 
during the term that such Committees 
might hold office the whole of their pro- 
ceedings would come before the Council, 
although they might not 
confirmed. The Council, 
would have full knowledge of the course 
of conduct of the Committee, and might 
take it into account when electing or 
re-electing that body. In reply to what 
had been said as to this provision not 
being understood by the Corporations, he 
had to say that the Bill had been con- 
sidered and fully discussed by the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Association at their 
recent meeting, and so thoroughly was 
it understood, that the argument was 
used that the term of the Committee was 
Mr, Asquith. 


have to be 
therefore, 
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too long, and would prevent any speedy 
change being made if their policy should 
be at variance with that of the Council. 
To remedy this he had, on the recom- 
mendation of the Association, placed an 
Amendment on the Paper limiting that 
term to one year. He hoped that 
Amendment would be entertained, and 
that there would thus be provided a 
rapid means of checking any divergence 
of policy or action between the Council 
on the one hand, and the Committee on 
the other. Something had been said 
about the words of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham, that the Committee would have its 
instructions and have to report. Those 
were very general words, and he did not 
think they were strictly applicable to 
He did not think they 
absolutely correctly expressed what the 
effect of the provision was, but if they 
limited the term to one year they 
had practically general control, and 
if, upon the appointment of the Com- 
mittee the views and instructions of 
the Council were not followed, that 
Committee could be changed, and thus 
they had the control desired by hon. 
Members opposite. He passed from the 
municipal to the educational point of 
view, and he was going to ask the 
Committee whether it thought that 
educational control by the whole Council 
would have the effect of benefitting edu- 
cation? He took the opposite view. 
He thought they would agree that 
wherever a body had the control it also 
ought to have adequate knowledge of the 


the case in view. 


facts, circumstances and responsibility, 
and one of the strongest points which 
had been raised by the Opposition with 
regard to the question of County 
Councils acting in this matter at all, was 
that the Council might not be possessed 
fully with knowledge and have also 4 
sense of responsibility. He agreed toa 
large extent. What would happen if 
they had a Committee part of which 
only was composed of members of the 
Council and the other part of external 
experts not belonging to the Council at 
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all? They would have an Educational 
Committee with full knowledge, after full 
discussion, and with the guidance of 
experts submitted to—to be over-ruled 
possibly by 





a Council which did not 
possess experts and would not have the 
same knowledge, from an educational 
point of view, for dealing with the sub- 
One point in which he differed 
from many hon. Members was his strong 


ject. 


objection to any checking of educational 
If he believed the effect of 
this Bill would be to check education, he 
would not give it the support he was 
doing. 
that municipal action would vastly im- 


progress, 


He believed, on the contrary, 


prove education, and by this means also 
impreve their Councils 
better But he 
if they gave this power of supervision 


by attracting 
men. contended that 
and control to a Council not possessed 
of the information, not taking part in 
periodical discussions, and deprived of 
external expert assistance, they would 
In 
addition, experts chosen for the sake of 
their educational knowledge, would not 


damage the cause of education. 


join a Committee which was liable to 
be overruled without any opportunity 
of being heard, for there would be no inde- 
pendence at allin sucha case. Therefore 
he submitted that the interpretation of 
the Bill was right, and in giving statu- 
tory independence to the Committee, 
and in acting municipally through a 
Committee, they would achieve the best 
benefits for education. 

Sir FRANK LOCKWOOD (York) 
remarked that it did not appear to him 
that there was much difference between 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had last spoken and the Opposition. 
What the hon. Gentleman wanted, as 
he understood, was to keep in the hands 
of the Council the control of this Com- 
mittee, and the way he desired to do 
that was by having the power to turn 
them out once a year. [Laughter.] That 
was one way of doing it. On the other 
hand, the hon. Gentleman had an- 
nounced with confidence that the Bill 
stated that the Committee was, in a 
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sense, independent of the 
But where in the Bill did it 
[Cheers.| That was just what 
they wanted to know. The Solicitor 
General had referred to certain sections 


statutory 
Council. 
say so ? 


as justifying him in that opinion, but he 
agreed with the late Home Secretary 
that the instances given by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in no way appeared 
to support his opinion. There had been 
no answer given to the question put by 
three of his right hon. Friends in the 
course of this Debate, as to whether this 
Committee would have to report to the 
Council. [Cheers.] They ought to have 
an answer tc that question. They un- 
derstood precisely what position a Watch 
Committee was in in that respect, and 
they were not to be put off by being told 
that this Committee was in the position 
of a Watch Committee. They desired to 
know would this Committee have to 
report to the Council or not? [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ | 

*Sim ARTHUR FORWOOD pointed 
out that, while the Watch Committee 
appointed and dismissed constables and 
did to the Council in such 
vases, it did so in regard to the pay of 
the constables or the provision of neces- 


not report 


sary buildings for their accommodation, 
so that the Council had pecuniary con- 
trol over the action of the Watch 
Committee. 

Mr. T. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, Ches- 
terfield) could not see how this Com- 
mittee could be turned out in a year if 
it had never reported to the Council. It 
could be only on a Report that the 
Council could know what had been the 
policy of the Committee, and it could 
only act on such Report. They were 
asking that the Committee should report 
yearly or periodically. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN: That not 
the question before the Committee at 
all. There is no such Amendment, and 
the sole question is whether the County 
Council shall or shall not appoint the 
Committee for the purpose of this 
Act. 


is 
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| Question put, “That the words 


of the Government seemed to be that | ‘appoint an’ stand part of the clause.”— 


they should appoint an Educational 


Committee which should meet in secret, | 


report to nobody, and yet have power to 
incur expenditure which the rates of the 
local authorities would have to pay. He 
supported the Amendment. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES submitted 
that, it having been established ‘beyond 
a shadow of doubt that the Education 
Committee was a permanent authority 
which would only include a fraction of 


the County Council, the rest of its mem- | 


bers having no connection with the 
County Council, hon. Members opposite 
should share his view that the County 
Council should be the educational autho- 
rity. The library committee of any 
local body had already the power of co- 
optation, and a clause or sub-clause 
might be introduced into the Bil by 
which the Education Committee, being a 
subordinate committee of the County 
Council, might have the power to intro- 
duce into its number education exports. 
With regard to the non-inclusion of 
women, he believed that, if the Bill passed 
with his Amendment, it would lead to 
the introduction by the Leader of the 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 293, 
| Noes 118.—(Division List, No. 247.) 

| *ITuz CHAIRMAN said the next 
|; Amendment in order was that of the 
| hon. Member for Hoxton. 

| Mr. STUART moved in Sub-section 
(17) to leave out the words “this Act” 
and to insert instead thereof “ education 
other than elementary,” so that the clause 
should provide that each Council should 
appoint an Education Committee “for 
'the purpose of education other than 
|elementary.” He said this Amendment 
opened up a large and serious subject 
and it was rendered more important than 
before by the intimation they had 
received from the Government. <As it 
was now too late to state the arguments 
| for the Amendment, he would move to 
report Progress, but he understood it was 
considered convenient that the Amend- 
ment should first be moved. He there- 
fore formally moved the Amendment. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


House, who was such a devoted champion | 


of women’s suffrage, of a Measure to pro- 
vide for the casws omissus of the Local 
Government Act 


of 1888 and allow} 


women to sit on County Councils. He 


believed he spoke the feelings of every 
Member on that side when he said that 
they rested their belief in the advantages 
of local government, not upon co-optative 
bodies, but on popular representation. 
[““ Hear, hear !”| 

Mr. MORTON said that his opinion, 
like that of the Members for East Fife 
and Hoxton, had been changed by the 
speech of the Vice President of the 
Council; and he would support the 
Amendment. The Leader of the House 
appealed to the hon. Member for East 
Mayo to vote against the Amendment, 
saying that Roman Catholics would be 
more benefited by leaving the Bill as it 
stood. 
the fact. The greatest safeguard they 
could have would be to get a stray Mem- 
ber or two elected by some ward of small 
area where Catholics were in a majority. 
If theeducational authority was appointed 
by the Town Council as a whole Catholics 
would have no safeguard whatever. 


That was precisely the reverse of | 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 
Third deferred till To- 


morrow. 


Reading 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Friday, 


CABS (LONDON) BILL. 

On the Order for the Third Reading of 
this Bill, 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) was 
'speaking with reference to an Amend- 
}ment which he understood was to be 
| moved by the hon. Member for Caithness, 
|when, it being half-past Five of the 
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clock, Mr. SPEAKER proceeded tointerrupt 
the Business :— 


Whereupon, 
Mr. BARTLEY rose in his place, 


and claimed to move, ‘‘ That the Ques- | 


tion be now put :’— 


Question, “ That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 

Question, “ That the Bill be now read 
the Third time,” put accordingly, and 


agreed to. 


Bill read the Third time, and passed. 


LAW AGENTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Third Reading deferred tll Wednes- | 


day next. 


BENEFICES BILL. 
Further Proceeding on Consideration, 
asamended (by the Standing Committee), 
deferred till Friday 26th June. 


JUDICIAL TRUSTEES BILL. 


The Order for the consideration of this 
Bill, as amended by the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, etc., having been read, 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) said his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Wandsworth (Mr. Kimber) had 
agreed to withdraw the Amendments he 
had put down to the Bill, in order to 
facilitate its passage through the House. 
He appealed to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton to 


adopt a similar course in regard to his| 


Amendments. 


Sir HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- | 


hampton) said he was perfectly ready to 
consider the Amendments of the pro- 
moters of the Bill with a view to arriv- 
ing at a satisfactory decision. If the 
Bill were pressed in its present shape he 
would feel bound to oppose it and to 
divide the House against it. But he 


thought it could be made a practical Bill | 


by arrangement. He should be glad to 


do his best to bring about that result. 
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| Sm ROBERT REID (Dunfries 
| Burghs) said the right hon. Gentleman 
|the Member for Wolverhampton had 
'raised different questions in the Grand 
|Committee, but had never divided upon 
\them. [ Hear, hear!”] He had now 
placed Amendments to the Bill on, the 
Paper which made the passage of the 
Bill impossible. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had intimated that he was willing 
to meet the promoters of the Bill and 
disciss the matter. What good would 
that be? What opportunity was there 
in the House of Commons now to have 
discussions on Amendments to a private 
|Member’s Bill? [‘* Hear, hear!”] This 
| Bill was, it was true, brought in this 
| year by his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir 
H. Vincent); but last year it was 
| brought in by the then Government. 

Sirk H. FOWLER: No, not by the 
Government. 

Sir R. REID said he pledged his word 
to what he said. His name was on the 
back of the Bill, and it was brought in 
\by him as Attorney General, with the 

sanction of the Cabinet. It was printed 
as a Government Bill, and he did not 
think that in the circumstances the right 
/hon. Gentleman should interfere and 
| oppose it now. 

| THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
|Ricnarp Wesster, Isle of Wight) said 
-he would be glad to see the Bill pass, 
but there were matters in it deserving 
of careful consideration. His hon. and 
leatned Friend opposite had said there 
would be no opportunity of discussing 
the Bill. If his hon. and learned Friend 
meant across the floor of the House that 
might be so, as the Bill was introduced 
by a private Member, but he thought it 
probable that in the course of next week 
something might be done by which the 
Opposition to the Bill would be reduced 
to a minimum. 

Sir H. FOWLER: That is my sug- 
gestion. 

Sir R. REID said he would be glad 
if there was any prospect of getting the 
Bill through as _ indicated by the 
Attorney General ; but every one knew 
that the Opposition of one Member might 
be fatal to a Bill at that stage of the 
Session. 





Consideration, as amended by the 
Standing Committee, deferred till Wed- 
nesday next, 
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SHOPS (EARLY CLOSING) BILL. 
Consideration, as amended by the 
Standing Committee, deferred till Wed- 
nesday next. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS (LONDON) (No. 2) 
BILL. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday 
8th July. 
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MONS} 
CEMETERIES RATING BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


MIDWIVEWS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


FATAL ACCIDENTS INQUIRY (SCOT- 





CHAIRMAN OF DISTRICT COUNCILS 
BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL. 

Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Motion for Committal to Select Com- 
mittee [4th March] read, and discharged 
—Bill withdrawn. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
(MARINERS’ VOTES’) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 


day Ist July. 


METROPOLITAN SEWERS AND DRAINS 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 8th July. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 


day Ist July. 


LETTING OF SPORTING RIGHTS BILL. | 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- | 


day Ist July. 


SPURIOUS SPORTS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- | 


day, Ist July. 


CEMETERIES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day Ist July. 





|LAND) ACT (1895) AMENDMENT BILL. 
| Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
| day, Ist July. 


PERSONAL PROPERTY EXEMPTION 
BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


GOODS IMPORTATION 


ee 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


PRISON-MADE 


SUCCESSION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day lst July. 


MARKETS AND FAIRS (WEIGHING OF 
CATTLE) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 
HIGHWAYS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMEN'T' (HIGHWAYS) 
BIL. 
till ‘To- 


Second deferred 


morrow. 


Reading 





PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Tenth Report brought up, and read ; 
| to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


| 
| House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
| before Six o’clock. 
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| those boundaries. He hoped that their 
| Lordships would read the Bill a Second 
HOUSE OF LORDS. | |time. 


Thurs ; | Read 2* (according to Order); and 
bureday, 18th Sune 1896 '' committed to a Committee of the Whole 


, House To-morrow. 


SAT FIRST. | : 

The Lord Granard (Earl Granard), | a Sie — ices 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
‘ |ing read, and discharged. 


after the death of his father. 





NS | —_—— 


CABS BILL, POST OFFICE CONSOLIDATION BILL 
Brought from the Commons and read [H.L.] 
I".—[No. 144]. | Read 3 (according to Order), passed, 
. and sent to the Commons. 


{ MILITARY LANDS PROVISIONAL = PROTECTION IN THE BRISTOL 





ORDERS BILL. CHANNEL. 
; 3rought from the Commons, and | Viscount SIDMOUTH asked the 
_ tread 1*.—{No. 147]. |noble Earl who represented the Admi- 
; ralty in that House, whether Her 
~ ere | Majesty’s Government would lay upon 
‘ | the Table copies of the Resolutions passed 
4 'at a public meeting in the Guildhall, 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL. | Bristol, and forwarded to the Admiralty 

f [=-t.]. ilast April, the purport of which was to 
A Bill to provide facilities for the | ask for naval protection in the Bristol 
acquisition by working men of their own | Channel ; and whether the Admiralty 
dwellings was presented by the Earl | would place a gunboat there under the 
Vane (M. Londonderry ) ; read 1*; to be charge of a naval officer? Another 
printed ; and to be read 2* on Monday | Resolution which was passed at the same 
the 29th instant.—{No. 143]. | meeting was in favour of the re-organisa- 
|tion of the Volunteer Naval Artillery. 

1 | He might remark in respect of the first 
| Resolution, that at the present time the 
| only man-of-war stationed in the neigh- 
BISHOPRIC OF BRISTOL ACT |bourhood of Bristol was an old hulk, 
AMENDMENT BILL. | which was entirely obsolete as a fighting 

Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Viscount | ship, and which was only used for drill- 
Cross), in moving the Second Reading of | ing purposes, no opportunity being given 
this Bill, said that in 1884 an Act was/for firing or for practising with great 
passed to divide the Sees of Gloucester|guns. The forts now upon the two 
and Bristol. The money necessary for islands which commanded the entrance 
carrying out that proposal had, he to the Channel were armed with muzzle- 
believed, now been subscribed, and the | loading guns and were without search 
formation of the new See might be looked | lights which would enable them to dis- 
for shortly. By common consent cer-|tinguish an enemy from a friend passing 
tain alterations of the boundaries|up the Channel at night. It must be 
between the two Sees as fixed by the| remembered that in consequence of the 
original Act had been determined upon, |rise of tide being some 40 ft. in the 
and the present Measure was brought in | Channel, it was absolutely impracticable 
; simply for the purpose of regulating | to defend the entrance to it by means of 
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submarine mines. With regard to the 
proposal to reorganise the Volunteer 
Naval Artillery, the peopie of Bristol 
were in hopes that the Admiralty would 
accede to their request that a gunboat 
should be stationed near that port, hav- 
ing a naval officer in command and 
manned with a skeleton crew of trained 
sailors. He approached that part of the 
subject with some diffidence, because he 


Naval Protection in 
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hoped that the noble Earl would forgive 
him if he expressed his inability to 
answer that part of his question. The 
noble Ear] had also asked whether Her 
Majesty’s Government were prepared to 
supply a gunboat, manned by a skeleton 
crew of bluejackets, to be stationed in the 
Bristol Channel. In reply to that part 
of the noble Earl’s question, he had to 
state that Her Majesty's Government 


remembered that some four or five| were not prepared to supply ships to 
years ago the Admiralty thought) take up fixed positions near any of the 
fit to abolish that corps against|ports of the United Kingdom. The 
which action he then, as he did now, | policy of the Admiralty had always been 
ventured to protest. It certainly seemed | to reserve to themselves absolute free- 
strange that having such a large sea-| dom to deal with their ships in the man- 
faring population, and such an extensive | ner most calculated to defeat the enemy 
coast-line as we had, we should not avail | wherever he might come from, and, 
ourselves of the services of men who were | whilst they fully vecugnined: the import- 
anxious to give their services as Naval | ance of the commercial ports in the 
Volunteers in the same way that our| Bristol Channel, they felt bound to deal 
Rifle Volunteers gave their services for | with*them in connection with the larger 
military purposes. No doubt the late | question of the defence of the Empire. 
Lord Elphinstone had caused much|The noble Earl had further asked 





. . . | . 
amusement in that House by describing | whether Her Majesty’s Government were 
g Jest) 
the various avocations of the members | inclined to assent to the reorganisation of 
| Fs) 


of the Royal Naval Volunteers, but, at| the Royal Naval Volnnteers. In reply 
the same time, it must not be forgotten | to that question he had to remark that, 
that when some years ago a naval officer | (after a very careful Inquiry before a 
in command of a frigate found himself | Committee, the various corps of the Royal 
short of his complement of men he made | Naval Volunteers were disbanded by an 
up the numbers of his crew with Cornish | Order in Council. The subject of the 
miners, and after training them for a | revival of that force was receiving the 
few weeks he went out to sea and cap-| very earnest attention of the authorities, 
tured a French frigate much larger than | but in view of the great difficulties that 
his own vessel. He hoped that the|were disclosed in the course of the 


Admiralty would look into this matter, 
and see what could be done in the way 
of carrying out the proposals contained 
in the Resolutions to which he had re- 
ferred. He had further to ask the noble 
Earl whether there would be any objec- 
tion to lay the Papers upon the Table, 
with any correspondence that they might 
have given rise to. [Hear.] 

Tue Eart or HOPETOUWN said 
that the noble Lord had directed a con- 
siderable portion of his remarks to the 
fixed defences of the Bristol Channel. 
Those defences were not under the con- 
trol of the Admiralty, and therefore he 

Viscount Sidmouth. 


evidence taken before the Committee, 
Her Majesty’s Government were not very 
sanguine that it was possible to re- 
establish the corps upon anything like 
the original lines. He had further to 
state that Her Majesty’s Government 
were prepared to lay upon the Table the 
Resolutions which were passed on this 
subject in Bristol, and which were for- 
warded to the Admiralty, with any 
correspondence that wight have arisen 
out of them. [Hear, hear.] 


| 


House adjourned at a Quarter before 
Five o’clock, till To-morrow, & 
Quarter past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 18th June 1896. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS 
(RETIRING GRATUITIES). 
Return [presented 16th June] to be 
printed.—{No 238. ] 


CIVIL SERVICES, 1896-7 (ADDITIONAL 
ESTIMATE). 

Estimate presented—of the addi- 
tional amount required in the year ending 
3lst March 1897, to pay the expenses 
of the British Museum [by Command]; 
Referred to the Committee of Supply, 
and to be printed.—{ No. 239.] 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE ACT, 1888. 


Account presented—of all moneys 
issued from the Consolidated Fund, of 
sums borrowed, and of transactions in 
relation to sums so borrowed, up to 31st 
March 1896, in pursuance of the 
Imperial Defence Act, 1888 [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
—{No, 240.] 


CIVIL SERVANTS (RETIREMENT AT 
THE AGE OF SIXTY-FIVE). 


Copy ordered— 


“Of Treasury Minute, dated 12th June 1896, 
stating the circumstances under which certain 
Civil Servants have been retained in the service 
after they have attained the age of sixty-five.” 
(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 241.] 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACTS 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL [u.1.]. 
Read the First time ; to be read a 
Second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed.—{ Bill 282.] 


{18 Junz 1896} 





(Edinburgh). 


QUESTIONS. 


SALE OF NEWSPAPERS (MARGATE). 

Mr. J. A. WILLOX (Liverpool, 
Everton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whether 
his attention has been drawn to a case 
recently heard before the Margate 
borough magistrates, when several boys 
were charged with hawking newspapers 
without holding licences ; and, whether 
the Margate Extension and Improvement 
Act, 1887, under which the said pro- 
ceedings were taken, contains any clause 
empowering the Corporation to prevent 
the sale of newspapers in the streets by 
unlicensed persons ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Matruew Wuire Rip.ey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): My attention had not pre- 
viously been called to this matter. I 
am informed that the proceedings were 
taken under Section 43 of the Margate 
Extension and Improvement Act of 1877 
(not 1887) which empowers the Cor- 
poration to prevent any persons from 
carrying on the business of a hawker in 
the borough without a licence. Whether 
a newspaper boy is a hawker within the 
meaning of this section is a question not 
for me but for a Court of Law to 
decide. 


CHARGE OF ASSAULT (EDINBURGH). 

Mr. W. McEWAN (Edinburgh, Cen- 
tral): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether his attention has been called to 
the complaint made by James Gouldie 
against two police constables in Edin- 
burgh, charging them with assault ; and if 
he will state the reasons why Crown 
Counsel decided that no proceedings 
were necessary ! 

THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
GraHaM Murray, Buteshire): I have 
seen the precognitions in this case, and 
concur in the reasons which led Crown 
Counsel to order no proceedings, viz., 
that the evidence did not substantiate 
an assault on the part of the constables. 
Gouldie, who is a powerful man and has 
been thirteen times convicted of assault, 
seems to have, without any provocation, 
struck one of the constables a violent 
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blow in the eye with his fist ; and in the 
struggle which ensued in the endeavour 
to arrest Gouldie for this assault he 
received some injuries which necessitated 
medical assistance. 


Herring Fishery 


POET’S CORNER 
(WESTMINSTER ABBEY). 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I beg to ask the First Commissioner 
of Works—(1l) whether, in the new 
dividing wall now being erected to 
separate the new garden, acquired by 
public taxation, at the Poet’s Corner of 
Westminster Abbey and the freehold 
house, No. 5, Old Palace Yard, windows 
have been pierced with his sanction ; (2) 
whether he is aware that the freeholder 
and tenant of No. 5, Old Palace Yard, 
are thereby securing light, air, or other 
easements over the gardens which hitherto 
were closely covered with buildings ; 
and, if so, whether any and, if so, what, 
consideration the landlord and tenant 
are paying for the betterment secured 
to their property at the public expense ; 
and (3) what steps have been taken to 
secure that any betterment obtained by 
the landlord and tenant of No. 5, Old 
Palace Yard, at the public cost, shall 
not hereafter add to the compensation 
that may be asked by the said landlord 
and tenant, or their successors, if the 
site of the house is ever purchased by 
the public to be added to the Abbey 
garden ? 

THe FIRST COMMISSIONER oF 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dovetas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s) : To the first paragraph 
of my hon. Friend’s Question the reply 
is in the affirmative. The freeholder 
and tenant of No. 5, Old Palace Yard 
are securing no easements as suggested 
by my hon. Friend. The owner and 
occupier have agreed that the windows, 
which have been lately opened, shall be 
closed within three months of a notice 
to do so being given by the Commissioners 
of Works. It has been recently settled 
that a payment of £1 per annum per 
window opened over the London parks 
and gardens shall be paid by all owners 
of property so benefited; and this 
annual rental will be levied on the 
owner and occupier of the house in 
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circumstances I have described, the 
question of compensation for betterment 
does not arise. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Are we to under. 
stand that the tenant and freeholder of 
this house merely pays £4 a year for the 
betterment of his property which has 
been effected at a cost to the taxpayers 
of many thousand pounds ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: I have 
only to add that in my opinion, under 
the conditions and circumstances, no 
question of betterment arises. 


HERRING FISHERY (SCOTLAND). 
Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether, in view of the 
fact that the herring fishing is about to 
begin, arrangements have been made 
that from 1st July, when the acceleration 
of mails to Aberdeen begins, the mails 
so accelerated shall be sent forward at 
the earliest possible moment from Aber- 
deen to Fraserburgh and Peterhead ? 

THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): 
It has not been possible to make arrange- 
ments for enabling Fraserburgh and 
Peterhead to share {so soon as the Ist 
July in the acceleration of the mail to 
Aberdeen which commences on that date. 
Not only have terms yet to be arranged 
with the Railway Companies concerned, 
but a revision of the Post Office services 
over an extensive district is involved. 
It is hoped, however, that the accelera- 
tion will take effect from the 1st August. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said the point of 
his Question was this. It might be im- 
possible for the Postmaster General to 
make quick Jarrangements for the for- 
warding of the mails beyond Aberdeen, 
but what he wanted to ask was whether 
in view of the fact that the herring 
fishing took place during the month of 
July at Fraserburgh and Peterhead, some 
temporary arrangement could not be 
made for the people so that they might 
benefit by the acceleration of the mails 
during that work ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Question has 
been considered, and I am told it is not 
possible to make that temporary arrange 
ment. 





question. I consider that, under the 
Lord Advocate. 
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1309 
MULLINGAR DISTRICT LUNATIC 
ASYLUM. 


Level Railway 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whe- 


ther any vacancy exists in the Board of 
Governors of the Mullingar District 
Lunatic Asylum by reason of the con- 
tinued absence of certain members from 
meetings of the Board ; (2) whether he 
will grant a Return of the number of 
attendances of Governors at the Board 
meetings for the year 1895 ; and, (3) has 
the Lord Lieutenant yet considered the 
advisability of appointing the Most Rev. 
Dr. Hoare, Bishop of Ardagh, a member 
of the Board. 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Leeds, Central): Members of Asylum 
Boards are appointed for one year only, 
and the continued absence of a member 
from meetings held in that year would 
not necessarily operate as creating a 
vacancy, though no doubt the fact would 
be taken into consideration by the Lord 
Lieutenant in constituting the Board for 
the following year. It is not considered 
necessary to lay on the Table of the 
House the Return referred to in the 
second paragraph, as the Mullingar 
Asylum Report for the year 1895, which 
will shortly be published, will contain 
such a Return, As regards the third 
paragraph, I stated on the 12th March 
last that the Lord Lieutenant would be 
happy to favourably consider the recom- 
mendation made to his predecessor in 
office on behalf of the appointment of the 
Most. Rev. Dr. Hoare when a vacancy 
arose among the county Longford repre- 
sentatives on the Asylum Board. That 
opportunity has not yet arisen. 


PARCELS FROM BRITISH COLONIES. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether a parcel sent 
from Cape Colony to New Zealand is 
first carried to England and then sent 
back via the Cape to its destination, 
instead of being put on board the first 
New Zealand mail steamship calling at 
Capetown, the articles sent, whether of 
a perishable nature or not, having to 
cross the Equator twice, and being 
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Crossing (Acton). 


delivered only after many weeks delay ; 
whether parcels sent from Hong Kong 
to New Zealand must in like manner 
first go to England and be sent from 
thence to New Zealand ; whether this 
system is generally applied in the case of 
parcels dispatched by British mail 
steamships from one British Colony to 
another ; whether he will take steps, by 
arrangement with the Colonial Post 
Offices, to obviate such delays for the 
future, and to secure the dispatch of 
parcels, equally with letters, by the 
most direct route. And, whether parcels 
from England for Japan still go to Ham- 
burg and are carried back to England, 
en route for Japan, in German ships. 

Mr. HANBURY : Parcels from the 
Cape of Good Hope and Hong Kong for 
New Zealand are sent by the Colonial 
Post Offices to this country to be in- 
cluded in the parcel mails made up in 
England for New Zealand ; and the ships 
which carry them to New Zealand, and 
which are not under contract with the 
Postmaster General, touch at the Cape 
on the outward voyage. No such system 
is generally applied to parcels dispatched 
by British mail ships from one British 
Colony toanother. On the contrary, the 
Postmaster General has afforded facilities 
for direct inter-colonial Parcel Posts on 
Imperial Mail Lines. There are, however, 
no British mail ships either between the 
Cape and New Zealand or between Hong 
Kong and New Zealand. Even the 
Colonial mail ships which touch at the 
Cape on the outward voyage do not do 
so on the homeward voyage ; so that 
even if the two Colonies wished to avoid 
sending their parcels to England they 
could only arrange for a direct service 
in one direction. The matter is one 
which is for the Colonial Post Offices to 
determine, and in which it is not the 
Postmaster General’s province to inter- 
fere. 


LEVEL RAILWAY CROSSING (ACTON). 

Mr. L. ATHERLEY-JONES (Dur- 
ham, N.W.) : [beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether his attention 
has been drawn tothelargenumber of level 
crossings by highways over railroadsin the 
neighbourhood of large towns and the 
frequent accidents thereon ; whether he 





can state what, if any, greater precautions 
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have been taken to protect the public on 
the level crossing at Acton where the 
late Mr. Stepniak was killed ; and, 
whether he has made, or, if not, will he 
make any representation to the railway 
company in relation thereto ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE(Mr.C.T. Rircute, Croydon) : 
I am aware that in the course of years a 
large number of level crossings in the 
neighbourhood of large towns have been 
authorised by Parliament, and that from 
time to time accidents have occurred 
at some of them. I understand that 
nothing has been done at the level crossing 
referred to. The Board have no powers 
to compel the railway companies in- 
terested in the line to erect a foot-bridge, 
but are in communication with them on 
the subject. 


TREASURY CHEST 
(EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION). 

Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whether he can state in what 
manner it is proposed to leave in the 


hands of the Treasury Chest officers at | 
the various stations abroad, the funds | 


necessary as a working capital for effect- 
ing payments abroad for which the 
Treasury Chest is by Statute destined, if 
the funds of the Treasury Chest are tem- 
porarily appropriated to defray the cost 
of the expedition to Egypt, seeing that 
on 3lst March 1895, the sum of 
£378,095 19s. 1ld. was in the hands of 
Her Majesty's Paymaster General, and 
£210,063 1s. in the hands of the Trea- 


sury Chest officers at 15 Colonial stations, | 
and that the total amount of the Trea-| 


sury Chest fund is limited to £700,000 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuaet Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): I do not see any difficulty 
in this matter. The proposed advances 
from the Treasury Chest are for the 
extraordinary expenditure of the Indian 
garrison at Suakim. It appears from the 
return from which the hon. Member 
quotes, that the statutory maximum of 
£700,000 for the aggregate of cash 
balances had not been reached at the 
date given; but, even so, the amount 
standing to the credit of the Paymaster 
General was £378,000. 


Mr. L. Atherley-Jones. 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 
(IRELAND). 


Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) if he can 
say whether an audit of sums paid to 
the National School teachers of Ireland 
takes place every five years; and, if it 
has been found a teacher has been over- 
paid, has a refund to be made by the 
teacher ; (2) whether he will cause an audit 
to be made by the Treasury to ascertain 
if the National School teachers of Ireland 
have been paid all they were entitled to be 
paid since 1892 ; (3) whether he has seen 
it stated in the Freeman’s Journal, of 
15th June, in a letter from Archbishop 
Walsh, Dublin, that the National School 
teachers of Ireland, since 1892, have 
been underpaid the sum of £110,000 by 
the Treasury ; and (4) what course will he 
take to have the National School teachers 
of Treland paid this sum of £110,000? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed that there is no quinquennial 
audit as implied in the Question. If an 
over-payment should at any time be dis- 
covered, the necessary steps would be 





taken, where practicable, to recover the 
money improperly paid. The question 
| which has been raised as to the proper 
/payments for certain years since 1892 
lis not one of audit, but of the inter- 
| pretation of an Act of Parliament. With 
regard to the third and fouth paragraphs, 
I have seen the letter referred to, and am 
unable to add to the statements already 
made by my right hon. Friend the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury on 
the subject. 


ARMY OFFICERS 
(POLITICAL ASSOCIATIONS). 

Sir FRANCIS EVANS (Southamp- 
ton) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War, whether officers on full 
pay are allowed to be at the head of 
political associations ? 


*Toe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): By becoming 4 
soldier a man does not lose his civil 
rights, though in certain circumstances 
it may become undesirable that he should 
exercise them. Whether such circum- 
stances_exist cannot be determined with- 
out knowing the case referred to. 
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BELFAST DISTRICT ASYLUM. 

Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, 8): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) with 
reference to the seventy-seven chronic, 
but not dangerous, lunatics sent from 
Belfast District Asylum to Belfast Union 
Workhouse, whether he is aware that 
these uncured inmates should have been 
transferred under the ninth Section of 
the 38 and 39 Vic. c. 67, whereby the 
Board of Guardians would have been 
entitled to contribution from the Gover- 
nors of the asylum as to the costs of their 
transfer and maintenance ; and that such 
costs have now to be paid out of the poor 
rates; (2) whether the Inspector of 
Lunatics or Board of Control had been 
consulted as to their transfer or 
discharge ; (3) whether he is aware that 
the eleventh Section of the same Act, 
under which they were discharged, 
applies to a class of patients who having 
been cured and discharged are then 
taken to the workhouse as ordinary 
paupers ; and (4), whether the sum of 
4s. per head per week, contributed from 
the Consolidated Fund to the Governors 
of the asylum, has been lost by reason 
of the illegal discharge instead of the 
proper transfer of these inmates under 
the ninth Section of the Act? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is 
not correct to say that the cases of these 
chronic and harmless lunatics should 
have been dealt with under the 9th 
Section of the Act quoted, as that 
Section is permissive, not obligatory. 
The cost of maintenance of lunatics 
transferred to workhouses under Section 
11 is borne by the poor rates. Neither 
the Inspectors nor the Board of Control 
was consulted as to the transfer or dis- 
charge of the lunatics in question, as the 
Asylum Governors have full power of 
discharge on their own responsibility. 
The reply to the third paragraph is in 
the negative; patients who have been 
cured are discharged absolutely, and the 
llth Section extends to all chronic 
harmless lunatics who may be lawfully 
discharged. There was nothing illegal 
in the transfer of the lunatics referred 
to in the fourth paragraph. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881. 
Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
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of Ireland, whether he can state the 
number of applications recorded shortly 
after the passing of the Land Law (Ire- 
land) Act, 1881, also the number thereof 
in which fair rents were fixed in court : 
Whether he is aware that the tenants 
in these cases were entitled to the benefit 
of the fair rent and judicial conditions 
from the gale day next after service of 
the notice ; and that, owing to the delay 
in fixing the fair rents, a large number 
of these tenants some years afterwards 
settled by agreement with their landlords 
under the belief that they would not 
lose any of the advantages of re- 
corded cases; but, as the judicial term 
only ran from the date of the agreement, 
these tenants cannot again apply to have 
fair rents fixed until the expiration of 
15 years after those agreements ; and, 
whether he will make any inquiry and 
see what can be done in relief of this 
class of tenants. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Thirty- 
six thousand applications were recorded 
under the 60th section of the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1881. Where judicial 
rents were fixed on such application, the 
statutory term commenced from the gale 
day next after August 22, 1881-—viz., 
the date upon which the Act referred to 
came into force. The Land Commission 
do not know and have no means of 
ascertaining whether it is the case that a 
large number of tenants whose applica- 
tions had been so recorded settled with 
their landlords by agreement under 
Section 8, Sub-section 6, of the Act of 
1881, under the belief stated in the 
Question. The case of tenants in this 
position is at present under my con- 
sideration. 

Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Treland—(1) whether he will state how 
many applications to the Land Com- 
mission and County Court respectively 
to fix fair rents for the second judicial 
term have been received from County 
Down, also the number of tenants of 
holdings in County Down now entitled 
to make such application ; (2) whether, 
considering that there is in the Land 
Commission office a register of all the 
recorded cases, he will suggest the 
desirability of publishing town-land or 
district lists, giving the names, address, 
and particulars as to the area and rent 
of all tenants now entitled to apply in 
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respect of the second judicial term ; (3) 
and, whether he is aware that this infor- 
mation would enable the tenants to fill 
up their originating notices with accuracy, 
and save them the cost and delay of 
obtaining copies of the judicial orders or 
agreements. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Applica- 
tions to fix fair rents for a second 
statutory term have been lodged with the 
Land Commission in 92 cases from the 
County Down, and 31 similar applica- 
tions have been lodged in the Civil Bill 


Street Accidents 
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Commissioner Lynch, before whom the 
purchase proceedings on this estate are 
pending, and perhaps, therefore, the hon. 
|Gentleman will postpone his Question 
| until Monday next. 





| NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PRE. 
| VENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN, 

Mr. McCARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
| partment—(1) whether his attention has 
| been called to the published summary of 


Court of the same county. Of these | the annual report of the National Society 
last mentioned cases, 18 have been | for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
transferred to the Land Commission. | wherein it is stated that, on the year’s 
The Commissioners have no means of | revenue, as compared with expenditure, 
ascertaining what number of tenants in| there is a deficit of £3,500; and, (2) 
the county are now in a position to apply | whether he is aware that a large propor- 





to have judicial rents fixed. As regards 
the second and third paragraphs, tenants 
who are entitled to have a judicial rent 
fixed for a second statutory term can 
obtain the necessary information to 
enable them to fill up the: originating 
notices correctly, from a copy of the 


Orders or Agreements and Declarations | 


fixing the present judicial rent, but this 
must be supplemented from their own 


|tion of the deficit arises through the 
| Society bearing the expenses of prosecu- 
tions of cases transferred to them by the 
Metropolitan Police and County Con- 
stabulary, which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would be paid for out of public 
\funds; and, if so, whether he is pre- 
pared to take such steps as will relieve 
the Society from such expenses now and 
/in the future ? 





knowledge of the gale days at which rent} Str MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
is payable. The Commission cannot say |I see from the Society’s report that the 
whether any particular tenant is entitled | ordinary income for the year was less 
to apply until his case is sub judice.| by nearly £6,000 than the income of the 
A copy of such Orders can be obtained | previous year, but I am informed by the 
from the Land Commission for 1s. | director, and the report also shows, that 
When letters are received from individual | the decrease is almost entirely due to 
tenants applying for information with| the fact that a reserve fund was raised 
reference to Orders made in respect of | by the Society during the year. I am 
their holdings, the Commissioners in-| not sure that I understand what is the 
variably facilitate them by communi- | meaning of the hon. Member in the 
cating to them all such information as|second paragraph of his Question, but 
they may require and is available. |the cost of prosecutions, so far as they 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): I|are provided for by law, fall upon 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the | the same fund, whether the prosecutions 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he | are instituted by the police or by any 
is aware that, of the Ponsonby evicted | other persons. I may add that the 
tenants who early this year signed their | Society informs me that they do not 
agreements to purchase under Section 13, | desire any such relief as that suggested, 
only 10 have been put into possession, | and that few things have been so valu- 
while the great majority are still out of | able to their work as the cordial union 
their farms, with the result that these| which exists throughout the country 
people have been deprived of all oppor- | between them and the police. 
tunity of using the land this year ; and, 
whether he will take this into considera- 
tion with a view to making some com- 
pensation to those tenants for this long | 
delay ? shire): I beg to ask the Secretary of 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is| State for the Home Department, whether 
necessary to communicate with Mr. attention has been called to the fre 


Mr. McCartan. 


STREET ACCIDENTS (COVERED VANS) 
Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardine- 
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quency of accident and danger arising | 
from the practice of driving covered vans 
in the streets where the driver occupies | 
a position in the van which prevents bim 
seeing the traffic on either side of him ; 
and whether he can take any steps to 
prevent this practice 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
Iregret to say that the number of acci-| 
dents caused by covered vehicles is on the 
increase. Except, however, in the case 
of cabs and omnibuses, the powers of the 
police extend only to the manner in 
which vehicles are driven, and not to 
regulating the position of the driver in 
the vehicle. Special warnings are issued 
from time to time and distributed widely, 
but more than this, I am afraid the police , 
cannot do. 

GeneRAL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) : Arising out of that 
answer I would ask the Home Secretary 
whether he is aware that in the large 
cities of the United States regulations 
prohibiting this practice are in force, 
and whether these regulations conduce 
to a diminution of accidents ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I shall be very glad of any information 
from the hon. Member on the subject. 
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(Dublin). 
THe SECRETARY To tHe ADMI- 


/RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macartney, An- 


trim, 8S.) : The machinery repairs of the 
Jason are of such a character as to 
require their being undertaken at Devon- 
port Dockyard, under the superintend- 
ence of the experienced officers of the 
larger yard. 

Captain DONELAN: Can the hon. 
Gentleman say whether the sum which 
it is proposed to expend upon Haul- 


bowline during the current year will 


equip the yard sufficiently to enable the 
ships upon the Irish station to be over- 
hauled there, in accordance with the 
promise given by the Admiralty ? 

THe SECRETARY to tue ADMI- 
RALTY: Such repairs as are possible 
will be carried out at Haulbowline on 
the ships on the Irish coast. 


DESTROYING TELEGRAMS (DUBLIN). 

Captain DONELAN : On behalf of 
the hon. Member for North Tipperary 
(Mr. Parrick J. O’Brien), I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether his attention has been called to 
a case before the magistrate at the 
Southern Divisional Police Office in 


| Dublin on the 12th instant, when two 


HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD. 

Caprain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
whether it has been decided to light 
Haulbowline Dockyard by electricity ;) 
and, if so, will advertisements be inserted 
in the Cork newspapers, in order that 
local firms may have an opportunity of 
tendering for the contract 1 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHE AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. J. AusteN CHAMBER- | 
LAIN, Worcestershire, E.): No decision 
has yet been arrived at on this question 
which is still under consideration. In 
the event of the electric light being 
adopted for the purpose, local firms, | 
capable in the opinion of the Admiralty | 
of doing the work, will be given an} 
opportunity of tendering. 

Caprain DONELAN : I beg to ask) 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, whether | 


boys (telegraph messengers) between the 
ages of 14 and 15 years were charged 
and convicted of wilfully destroying 
telegrams intrusted to them for delivery, 
and, as proved in the case of the boy 
Malone, to save himself the trouble of 
delivery ; and, whether the Postmaster 


General will consider the advisability of 


not for the future  intrusting such 
responsible duties to boys of tender age, 


|or what steps will be taken to safeguard 


the public interest involved in the safe 
delivery of telegrams % 


Mr. HANBURY: The proceedings 


| against the two telegraph messengers in 


Dublin for wilfully destroying telegrams 
intrusted to them for delivery were in- 
stituted by the Postmaster General for 
purposes of example, due regard, of 
course, being had in the submission of 
the case to the Court to the age of the 
boys. Happily such a case is extremely 


H.M.S. Jason has been sent across the! rare, and the Postmaster General does 
Channel for overhauling at Devonport ;|not think that the circumstances are 
and, why the necessary repairs were not/| such as to call for any alteration in the 
carried out at Haulbowline? 


present arrangements. 
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CRETE OUTRAGES. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether Lord Salisbury’s attention has 
been called to the fact, reported by The 
Times correspondent that on 8th June, 
that a company of the Sultan’s troops in- 
vaded the peaceful district of Acroteri, in 
Crete, and desecrated three Christian 
churches, destroying pictures, crosses, and 
other sacred objects ; and whether the 
Government are taking steps to prevent 
these outrages ? 

THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. GrorGe Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): Her Majesty’s Consul in Crete 
has reported by telegraph that three 
churches have been desecrated by Turkish 
soldiers ; but he did not mention the 
locality in which the offence was com- 
mitted. The Representatives of the Great 
Powers at Constantinople are in constant 
communication, and their combined 
efforts are being energetically directed to 
induce the Turkish Government to take 
steps of a conciliatory character with a 
view to restoring order and preventing 
further conflict. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): May I ask the hon. Gentleman 
whether he himself was there? 
[ Laughter. | 


CONSTABULARY (COUNTY KERRY). 

Mr. M. J. FLAVIN (Kerry, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
can state the number of free force police 
in Kerry, also the number of extra police, 
and what is their cost; and whether, 
owing to the peaceable state of the 
county, he will take steps to reduce the 
number of extra police ! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
free force of Kerry numbers 461 men, 
and there is, in addition, an extra force 
of 101 men assigned to the county. The 
charge to the county in respect of these 
101 men is, approximately, £3,400 per 
annum. Government has signified its 
approval of a proposal to reduce the 
extra force by 11 men, thus reducing 
the total extra force to 90 men, and the 
total charge to the county to about 
£3,000 per annum. These men are 
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engaged in affording 


special protection, and as the necessity 
for affording such protection disappears, 
the extra force will be still further 
reduced or altogether withdrawn. 


CHARITABLE LOAN FUNDS (IRELAND). 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he can 
yet say what kind of investigation, and 
by whom conducted, he proposes in 
respect of the Charitable Loan Fund 
system in Ireland, also its scope, and 
whether it will be public? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
question is somewhat premature, as I 
am not aware that I made any state- 
ment in public that I proposed holding 
an investigation. The whole matter is 
at present under consideration. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR subse- 
quently said he should like to say a word 
upon a personal point. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, in refer- 
ence to Question 22, said it was prema- 
ture and that he had not publicly said 
anything with regard to the suggested 
investigation. The emphasis the right 
hon. Gentleman put upon the word 
“ publicly ” was calculated to convey the 
impression that the question was founded 
upon information obtained in a private 
and, possibly, in a confidential manner, 
and he desired to offer his assurance to 
the right hon. Gentleman, that the ques- 
tion was grounded on words which he 
himself had used from his place in reply 
to a previous question,and not from any- 
thing which he (Mr. A. O’Connor) may 
or may not have heard in private. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that 
of course he entirely accepted the hon. 
Gentleman’s assurance, and he might 
also tell him that he did not intend in 
reply to the question on the Paper to 
imply that it was founded on any private 
conversation. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland what is the nature 
of the loans for which a loan fund can, 
under Section 28 of the Act of 1843, 
issue sums not exceeding £10 at a rate 
of interest not exceeding one penny half- 
penny per month on each pound sterling ; 
and in what respect, other than the rate 
of interest, such loans differ from loans 
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advanced, under Section 27, at fourpence 
in the pound discount ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I shall 
be glad if the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man will postpone till to-morrow this 
Question, as well as Question No. 49 
which follows :— 

[Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: 
To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the rules of the Ballyshannon 
Ioan Fund, a copy of which the right 
hon. Gentleman supplied to the Member 
for East Donegal, differ from those 
originally transmitted to and filed by 
the Clerk of the Peace, in accordance 
with the Act of 1842; and whether, and 
when, the alterations, increasing the 
salary of the clerk and other charges 
upon the fund, were also transmitted to 
and filed by the Clerk of the Peace: 
and, if not, will he explain who’ is 
responsible for the omission ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: TI beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether it was 
with his knowledge and sanction that 
the Secretary to the Loan Fund Board 
wrote from Dublin Castle on the 16th 
instant a letter to the Member for East 
Donegal, who had put to the right hon. 
Gentleman certain questions relating to 
the administration of the Loan Fund 
Board, in which letter the writer depre- 
cated injudicious questions in Parlia- 
ment, and suggests that communications 
on the subject should be addressed to 
his own Board ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, Sir, 
it was neither with my knowledge nor 
sanction that the letter in question was 
written. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: May I 
assume that the disclaimer of the right 
hon. Gentleman extends to a second letter 
from the same official received by me 
to-day, with an inclosure, in which 
occur the words :— 


Valuation ( Metropolis ) 


“T do not doubt but that reforms are neces- 
sary, as it is so long since the Loan Fund Act 
was passed, but, if the Loan Fund Board and 
the Government do not want to stand by and 
see the Loan Fund system and thousands of 
small depositors ruined, they will put a stop to 
those questions in Parliament which convey to 
borrowers the idea that they will no longer be 
obliged to meet their liabilities.” 


Will he convey to this official the fact 
that it is himself and his Board that is 
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challenged, and not subordinate officials 
of the department ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
already intimated, in answer to a pre- 
vious Question, that the whole subject 
is under consideration at the present 
time. The hon. Gentlemen will hardly 
expect me to give a direct answer to his 
Question. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman convey to this 
official his sense of the impropriety of 
addressing letters of this kind to a 
Member of this House? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 
whole matter is under consideration. 


The 


SHANNON DRAINAGE WORKS. 


Mr. JASPER TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, whether he can state if the atten- 
tion of the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland has been directed to 
the slow progress of the drainage works 
at Drumheriff, on the Shannon, and that 
employment has been refused by the 
engineers in charge to numbers of labour- 
ers from the surrounding districts ; and, 
whether he will direct that during the 
present favourable state of the weather, 
and the low level of the river, steps will 
be taken to expedite the works, and thus 
give more employment to the labourers 
needing it in the adjoining districts ? 

Mr. HANBURY : Over 300 men are 
at present employed on these works, 
which have been pushed as much as it is 
possible todo. They were not put in 
hand in any way as relief of distress 
works, and the provision made in the 
Estimates was not based on any such idea. 
The proportion of the total sanction 
available for the current year’s expen- 
diture is not sufficient to justify the 
works being proceeded with on any larger 
scale than at present. 


VALUATION (METROPOLIS) ACT, 1869 
(APPEALS). 

Mr. W. F. D. SMITH (Strand, 
Westminster): I beg to ask the Secre- 
of State for the Home Department, who 
is responsible for fixing the sittings of 
the Court of Quarter Sessions for the 
County of London, under the Local 
Government Act, 1888, for the hearing 
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of appeals under the Valuation (Metro- 
polis) Act, 1869; could he state how 
many appeals are now waiting to be 
heard, and whether there is any prospect 
of an early day being appointed for 
taking such appeals ; and, whether he is 
aware that appeals were entered on or 
before the 14th of January last which 
should have been heard and determined 
before the 3lst of March last, and that 
great inconvenience is caused to the 
appellants and respondents respectively 
by the delay in hearing the appeals in 
question ? 

*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
The sittings of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions for the County of London, for the 
hearing of appeals under the Valuation Act, 
are fixed, under a scheme of the County 
Council approved by the Secretary of 
State, at the adjourned January Quarter 
Sessions held at Clerkenwell. I am 
informed that the number of appeals 
remaining to be heard is 94, and that 
next Monday has been fixed as the day 
for proceeding with them. It is true 
the sittings are required to be so 


arranged as to enable the Court to 
determine all appeals before the ensuing 
March 31, but the sittings cannot begin 


before February 1, and of the 334 
appeals down for hearing this year 240 
were disposed of within the required 
time. I have received no complaints on 
the subject, but I am in communication 
with the Clerk of the Peace on the steps 
that can be taken to expedite the 
hearing of these appeals. 


FACTORY INSPECTION (PARTICULARS 
CLAUSE). 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
with regard to the words of Mr. Knyvett, 
contained in the Report of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories, as to the need for 
extending the Particulars Section to 
brass workers, whether he has yet 
ordered any extension of the section to 
trades other than those textile trades to 
which direct legislation applies ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
No order has yet been made for any 
extension of the Particulars Clause. I 
have received applications for its exten- 
sion from two trades. In one case, that 
of the bleachers and dyers, I came to the 


Mr. W. F. D. Smith. 
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conclusion, after inquiry, that there were 
not sufficient reasons for the extension ; 
the other application, from the fur trade, 
is now under consideration. No appli- 
cation has been received from the brass 
trade since the Act passed, but if any 
such be received, it will be carefully con- 
sidered. 


' (Petersham ). 


NEWBRIDGE DISPENSARY 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. J. L. CAREW (Dublin, College 
Green) : I beg toask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whe- 
ther he is aware that on Thursday the 
1lth instant two members of the New- 
bridge dispensary committee met together 
for the purpose of electing one of them- 
selves to the vacant chairmanship ; that 
in order to form a quorum they went to 
another member of the committee, who 
resides in Newbridge, and having in- 
duced him to attend, one of them pro- 
posed the other to be chairman, and the 
third member not dissenting, declared 
him duly elected ; whether he is aware 
that the meeting was not properly con- 
vened, that no notice of it or of the 
business to be transacted at it was served 
on the other members of the committee ; 
and, whether, having regard to the in- 
formality of the proceedings, he will 
order the election to be declared void, 
and direct a new one to be held on proper 
notice being served upon every member 
of the committee ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed that at an ordinary meeting of 
the dispensary committee, held on the 
11th instant, a chairman was elected for 
the current year, but that as no notice 
of the election had been previously given 
to the members of the committee, the 
proceedings were informal, and_ the 
election is therefore void. A new 
election will consequently take place 
after the requisite notice as prescribed 
by the regulations. 


RUSSELL SCHOOL (PETERSHAM.) 

Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheftield, 
Brightside) I beg to ask the hon. Member 
for Thirsk, as a Charity Commissioner, 
whether the Charity Commissioners 
have arrived at any decision as to the 
validity of the claim of the trustees of 
the Russell School at Petersham to a sum 
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of money left by G. A. Wall for the use 
and benefit of the parochial schools at 
Petersham ; and, if not, whether, having 
regard to the facts that the money was 
left to the parochial schools at Petersham 
more than 25 years ago, that for nearly 
all this time the school held by the above- 
mentioned trustees has been the only 
elementary school in the parish, and that 
no payment has been made to any school 
from the sum so bequeathed, the Charity 
Commissioners will take prompt action to 
give effect to the bequest of the testator ? 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk): This charity is not within 
the jurisdiction of the Charity Com- 
missioners who however accidentally dis- 
covered its existence in the year 1892. If 
the charity is brought in the manner pre- 
scribed by Section 14 of the Charitable 
Trusts Act, 1869, within the jurisdiction 
of the Commissioners, they will proceed 
upon application to establish the scheme 
necessary to give effect to the bequest 
of the testator ? 


Buluwayo ( Natives 


FASTNET LIGHTHOUSE. 
Sirk JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg 


to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, if 
he can state whether telegraphic commu- 
nication with Fastnet lighthouse at 
present exists, also on how many occasions 
itwas interrupted before being abandoned 
by the Committee of Lloyds, and has 
been since it was undertaken by the 
Postmaster General for the Board of 
Trade. What amount of money has been 
expended thus far on the attempts to 
establish communication with the Fast- 
net. And, whether in any instance 
shipwreck has been prevented or life 
saved by such communication from this 
lighthouse ? 

Mr. HANBURY : Telegraphic com- 
munication with the Fastnet Light- 
house is at present interrupted. The 
Postmaster General understands that the 
first cable was interrupted on six occasions 
before the service was abandoned. There 
has been only one short break in the 
communication under the present system 
previous to the interruption which now 
exists. The Postmaster General is not 
in possession of information as to the 
total amount of money expended thus 
far on the attempts to obtain electrical 
communication with the Fastnet; but 
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he would refer the hon. Member to the 
Reports of the Royal Commission on 
Electrical Communication with Light- 
houses and Light Vessels, in the last of 
which, dated the 12th May, much inter- 
esting information is given in regard. to 
the communication with the Fastnet. 
The Irish Light Commissioners state that 
there is no record of the Fastnet tele- 
graph being called into use with a view 
to averting shipwreck or loss of: life. 


MUZZLING DOGS. 

*Sir LEWIS McIVER (Edinburgh, 
W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture, whether, having 
regard to the facts that the muzzling 
order has now been in operation in 
London for four months; that during 
that time all the stray and ownerless 
dogs have been destroyed ; and that the 
muzzle causes great torment and dis- 
comfort to dogs in this hot weather, he 
could now recommend a relaxation of 
the order ? 

*THE PRESIDENT or to—E BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrer 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby): During 
the last four weeks, 22 cases of rabies in 
dogs have been reported in London and 
the home counties, and 2,962 stray dogs 
have been seized in London, only 899 of 
which were claimed. These circum- 
stances seem to me to clearly point to 
the necessity of the continuance in force 
of muzzling regulations, and I regret, 
therefore, that I cannot accede to the 
suggestion of my hon. Friend. 


BULUWAYO (NATIVES SHOT AS SPIES). 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby, 
Chesterfield) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, (1) if he can fur- 
nish the House with the number of 
natives shot and hanged as spies in Bulu- 
wayo and the neighbourhood ; (2) whe- 
ther, before they were executed, any form 
of trial was held; and (3) whether the 
responsibility of the military operations 
there carried on rests with the War Office 
or with the Chartered Company ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): I am unable to 
answer positively the first and second 
paragraphs of the Question, but I have 
no doubt that any spies taken were tried 
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as usual in war by some form of Court-| Sim MATTHEW WHITERIDLEY: 
martial. The responsibility for all mili-|I am afraid I can add nothing to the 
tary operations rests with Sir F.|answer which I gave last month in reply 
Carrington, who is an Imperial officer | toa similar Question by the hon. Member 
appointed by the Secretary of State for | for the Brigg Division of Lincolnshire. 
War. 


Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- | 


; . 7: P ‘ NIGHT MAILS TO SCOTLAND 
shire, Eifion): Will the right hon. Gen- | m2 ; 
tleman make inquiries ? | *Mr. T. C. H. HEDDERWICK 


: (Wick Burghs) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
Mr.J.CHAMBERLAIN: I think the tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
House will see that great harm may re- 


_ 5 : re-| Postmaster General, whether steps will 
sult from interfering too much with mili- 1 a 


. . |immediately be taken to extend the 
tary operations conducted at a distance. | projected acceleration of the London night 


‘eho’. I have every confidence in the | mail service from Inverness to Wick, 


vumanity both of Sir R. Martin and Sir ‘Thurso, and Kirkwall. 

F. Carrington, and, therefore, I do not} *+yp HANBURY: It has already 

propose to make immediate inquiry »| been arranged to extend the projected 

though I should be happy to do =p when | acceleration of the London Night Mail 

the difficulty is removed. [‘ Hear, | service to Inverness, Wick, Thurso, ete. 

hear !”] (on Ist August next. As regards Kirk- 
Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE | wall, a communication is about to 

(Northampton) : Would these executions | be addressed to the Steam Packet 

only take place after the Courts-martial | Company. 

have decided against the prisoners and | 

the decisions have been confirmed by the | 

Imperial authorities ? CLERGY RETURNS (IRELAND). 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: TI have). S!8 ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) 
no doubt that every execution of the |I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
kind has the authority of Sir F. Carring-| Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether the 
ton. [“Hear, hear!”] Subsequently, | Returns made through the Clerks of the 
the right hon. Gentleman said—Since I | Peace to the Privy Council Office, Dublin, 


answered the Question of the hon. Mem- under the provisions of the Acts of the 
ber for Chesterfield I have received a irish Parliament, 2 Anne, ¢. 2, and 8 
telegram which bears indirectly upon the| AD™@ ¢. 3 (for registering certain 
matter, and which, with the permission | lergy) are stil) in existence ; and, if so, 
of the House, I will read. It is as| Whether they can be transferred to the 
ies — Trish Public Record Office, so as to be 
‘accessible to literary workers and the 
“Carrington has issued following order | general public? 


(Begins) nap officer commanding desires it to Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
be distinctly understood by all ranks under his | ; 
command that during the continuance of hostile | informed by the Keeper of State Papers 
operations against the rebels, clemency is to be |?" Treland that the returns in question 
shown to the wounded. Women and children | are not now in existence, and that it is 
are not to be injured, and prisoners are to be | possible they were destroyed by the great 


taken wherever possible. Offiers commanding | i 
will be held responsible for this order being | ure of 1711, when most of the Couneil 


strictly carried out.’ ”’ | Records were burnt. 


| 
[ Cheers. | 


| WREATHS ON GRAVES 
(PRIORS MARSTON). 
4 | Mr. R. W. PERKS (Lincolnshire, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. | Louth) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
Mr. J. A. JACOBY (Derbyshire ; | State for the Home Department, whether 
Mid): I beg to ask the Secretary of | his attention has been called to the fact 
State for the Home Department, if he| that Mrs. Lynes, a widow, residing at 
can inform the House when he intends} Priors Marston, belonging to the 
to introduce the Employers’ Liability | Wesleyan Methodist Church, was on the 
Bill? a May last ordered by the Reverend 


Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
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Robert Rice, Vicar of Priors Marston, 
toremovea wreath whichshe had laid upon 
her husband’s grave, although similar 
wreaths were permitted by the Vicar to 
remain upon adjacent graves belonging 
to deceased members of the Church of 
England ; whether the Vicar was acting 
within his legal right in serving such a 
notice upon Mrs. Lynes; and, if there 
is any appeal from his decision ? 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I am informed by the clergyman 
referred to that by the desire of the 
Bishop of the Diocese he has recently 
prohibited the placing of artificial 
wreaths on the graves in the churchyard | 
of his parish, but that he has made no 
distinction in the matter between | 
members of the Church of England and | 
Nonconformists, and that the wreaths | 
which were allowed to remain were | 
placed before the rule was made. I 
have no reason to suppose that the Vicar 
is acting otherwise than within his legal 
right, nor does he appear to have given 
any decision which would be the subject 
of an appeal, though doubtless an 
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(County Durham ). 
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1lth instant. Till 1895-6 the grant 
was at the rate of £210,000 a year. In 
1895-6 it was (including the promised 
equivalent of the English Supplementary 
Vote) £246,656. The applications of 
course came from the Commissioners 
except for 1896-7, when the Government 
altered the system. The Commissioners 
assented to this change reserving a 
right to claim nine-eightieths of the total 
English grant in any year in which 
the proportion might exceed the 10s. 
capitation grant. 


EVICTION OF MINERS 
(COUNTY DURHAM). 
Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he has 
seen an account of the evictions of 85 
miners and their families at Hutton 
Henry Colliery, in the county of Durham, 
when the furniture was removed from 
the houses solely by the county police ; 
and whether such work is included in the 





application might be made to the 
Bishop of the Diocese for permission to 
replace the wreath. 


SCHOOL GRANTS (IRELAND). 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, 
8.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, whether he can state the sum 
required for school grants in Ireland 
during 1896-7; whether there is any 
difference in the sums required for 
school grants in Ireland during 1896-7 
and years 1993-4, 1894-5, 1895-6; 
and, if so, how much; and, whether he 
can say upon whose application the 
money for school grants in Ireland 
was made during 1893-4, 1894-5, 
1895-6, 1896-7. 

*Mr. HANBURY: The hon. Member 
will see on referring to page 397 of the 
Estimates that the grant for 1896-7 is 
put at £255,000. The change in the 
method of calculating it (from an 
equivalent to a capitation grant) is 
described on page 5 of the Introductory 
Memorandum to the Estimates. For the 
remainder of the Question I would refer 
the hon. Member to my answers to 
questions put by the hon. Member for 
Londonderry on the 23rd March and 


lawful duties of a policeman or should it 
be done by bailiffs 7 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I have made inquiry into this matter ; 
the proceedings which were taken under 
the Act 1 & 2 Vict., cap. 74, appear to 
have been perfectly regular. The chief 
constable informs me that the ejectments 
were made by the police in a quiet and 
orderly manner and without any opposi- 
tion from the miners themselves, and 
that he was advised by Queen’s Counsel, 
whose opinion had been taken in a 
previous case, that it is the duty of the 
police to execute any such warrant that 
may be addressed to them, whether the 
owner finds assistance for them or not. 


Mr. J. WILSON further asked if 
they were to understand that if an em- 
ployer thought fit to evict his workmen 
the police of the county were to be 
drawn from their ordinary duties to 
remove the furniture from the houses ? 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
My answer is that a learned Queen’s 
Counsel was consulted as to the duty of 
the police in these matters, and he 
advised that where there was a warrant 
given to the police to execute it was 
their duty to execute it. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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TENANT FARMERS (COUNTY DOWN}. |scenes occur it will be necessary to 
Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the| supplement the small police force of the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant | town of Sligo by sending down men from 
of Ireland—(1) if he has received a peti-| the reserve force, andto charge to the 
tion from the tenant farmers of the! borough a portion of the expense entailed 
barony of Lecale, county Down, repre- in dispatching these men. Elsewhere in 
senting all shades of political opinion, | Ireland street preachers are unmolested, 
declaring that practical ruin threatens | and if the people of Sligo acted similarly 
them unless immediate relief is provided ; there would be no necessity for incurring 
and also, that the need was much less|the expense of an extra police force 
pressing when relief was given in 1887 every time the preachers visited the 
than it is now; and (2) whether, con-| town. In answer to the last paragraph, 
sidering the necessity for immediate relief | I have to state that street-preaching is not 
from their present rents on the part of | per se, an offence in either England or 
the farmers of almost every district in| Ireland. The law upon the subject is 
Ireland, he will consider without delay | identical in both countries. Should the 
what steps he will take in aid of these) preachers violate the law in Sligo they 
overburdened citizens ? 'will be prosecuted. In the instances 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The) referred to in the Question they do not 
document referred to in the first para- appear to have done so. 
graph has been received. The Govern-- Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): 
has no intention of following the pre-| Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
cedent of 1887 and legislating in the the rioting in Sligo was largely stimulated 
direction suggested in the Question. by the Mayor of Sligo and the Roman 
Catholic magistrates ? 
Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Is 
the right hon. Gentleman not aware 
STREET PREACHING (SLIGO). that the local authority have offered to 
Mr. B. COLLERY (Sligo, N.): I | these street preachers the use of the 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Town Hall and FairGreen; and, secondly, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1) whether js it not the obvious duty of the con- 
he is aware that the street preachers in stabulary to prosecute these men, not for 
Sligo, who were convicted and imprisoned | preaching, but for obstructing the public 
for obstructing the public thoroughfares, streets 2 
still continue to pay weekly visits to Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Sligo accompanied by a large force of | answer to the first supplementary ques- 
police from the Pheenix Park depot ; and tion of the hon. Member for Cork is in 
although they are not allowed to remain the affirmative. As regards the second, 
more than a few moments in the streets, if the police are convinced that an 
their action still continues to throw the! offence has been committed no doubt a 
town into turmoil and confusion ; (2) prosecution will follow. 
whether, considering all these circum-; Mr. FLYNN: Is the right hon. 
stances, he will still continue to order Gentleman aware that in the city of 
this large police force from Dublin to Cork the police, acting on information— 
accompany these street preachers; and) *Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
(3), whether he will order the constabu-| The Question on the Paper has nothing 
lary in Sligo to take the necessary steps to do with Cork. 
to have them prosecuted as disturbers of Mr. COLLERY: Is the right hon. 
the public peace, as they arein England?) Gentleman aware of any precedent in 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am) England or Ireland for sending police to 
aware that the preachers still continue a town for such a purpose, and whether 
to make periodical visits to Sligo, and he is not of opinion that the very fact— 
that the disorder which has accompanied *Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
the preaching has _ necessitated the 
presence on such occasions of an) 
additional force of police to prevent, KILLYBEGS HARBOUR BOARD. 
obstruction to the thoroughfare and to, Mr. J. SWIFT MACNEILL (Done- 
prevent attacks by the mob upon the | gal, 8.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
preachers. So long as these regrettable |to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whe- 
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ther he is aware that, although it is pro- 
vided by the Act constituting a Harbour 
Board at Killybegs, county Donegal, 
that the Board should consist of seven 
members, of whom three were to repre- 
sent the Congested Districts Board, two 
the Donegal Railway Company, and two 
the district of Killybegs, Mr. Arthur 
Brooks, who is one of the two gentlemen 
appointed to represent the district of 


Killybegs, is also a director of the Done- | 


gal Railway Company, representing as 
such director baronies guaranteeing the 
interest of a portion of the share capital 
of the Company, thus giving the Rail- 
way Company a representation not of 
two members but of three on the said 
Board ; whether he is also aware that, 
on the death of Father Martin, the other 
representative of the district, his place 
was filled by the appointment of a Lieu- 
tenant Phillips, a Coastguard officer ; 
will he inquire why, in place of Father 
Martin, some local resident connected 
with the people was not appointed to the 
Board ; will he take steps to put an end 
to, the representation of the Donegal 
Railway by three members instead of 
two; and, whether steps will be taken 
to remedy these grievances by the ap- 
pointment, as representatives of the 
district of Killybegs, of two Commis- 
sioners who will really reflect the feelings 
of that locality and possess the con- 
fidence of the people ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Provisional Order constituting the Killy- 
begs Harbour Board names seven gen- 
tlemen who shall be the first Commis- 
sioners, and further provides that at the 
expiration of three years the Board shall 
consist of three members to be nominated 
by the Chief Secretary, two members to 
be appointed by the Directors of the 
Donegal Railway Company; and two 
members to be elected by the Parlia- 
mentary voters of the Killybegs elec- 
toral division. Mr. Brooks’s name 
appears in the directorate merely as the 
representative of the baronies guarantee- 
ing the interest on a very small portion 
of the share capital of the Company, and 
he cannot be regarded in the ordinary 
sense as a shareholders’ director of the 
Railway Company. On the death of 
Father Martin, Lieutenant Phillips, the 
divisional officer of Coastguard, was 
nominated in his place as being a suit- 
able local resident, and at the expiration 
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of three years Lieutenant Phillips and 
Mr. Brooks will retire under the pro- 
visions of the Order and the vacancies 
will be filled, as I have stated, by the 
Parliamentary voters of the locality. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that very great discontent had 
arisen owing to the nomination of Mr. 
Brooks, and that by the appointment of 
Lieutenant Phillips, the Donegal Rail- 
way Company—-— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is arguing the Question. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL: Then 
the first part of my Question is in order. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think not. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
whether he is aware that a Lieutenant 
Phillips, a Coastguard Officer on active 
| duty, who has no connection with the 
| town of Killybegs except that he occu- 
| pies a post there in connection with his 
| duty as Coastguard for a term of three 
years, one of which has expired, has been 
appointed to the seat on the Harbour 
Board of Killybegs rendered vacant by 
the death of the Rev. Patrick Martin, 
Parish Priest of Killybegs, who was 
appointed as one of the gentlemen 
specially fitted to represent the local 
feeling of the district; whether he is 
aware that the appointment of Mr. 
Phillips has caused considerable discon- 
tent in the district ; and, whether, 
having regard to the strict rule which 
precludes Naval Officers, while still in 
the Service, from participation in public 
matters, he will intimate to Mr. Phillips 
that his retention of his seat on this 
Board is not compatible with the dis- 
charge of his professional duties ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): At the 
request of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, permission was given by the 
Admiralty for Lieutenant Griffith 
Grismond Phillips, Royal Navy, the 
Divisional Officer of the Coastguard at 
Killybegs, to act as a Commissioner for 
the Harbour of Killybegs. I am not 
aware that the appointment of Lieutenant 
Phillips has caused considerable dis- 
content in the district. It is not intended 
to intimate to Lieutenant Phillips that 
he should vacate his seat on the Board. 
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1335. Matabeleland. 
Mr. MACNEILL asked if the right 


hon. Gentleman was aware that a public 
meeting had been held to protest against 
the appointment of Lieutenant Phillips? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY said he was not aware of that. 


BURIAL ACTS (SWANSCOMBE, KENT). 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whether 
he has now received the detailed Report 
prepared by the Inspector of Burial 
Grounds with respect to the alleged 
breaches of the Burial Acts in the village 
of Swanscombe, Kent, for the receipt of 
which his reply to the Question of the 
hon. Member for Battersea on 21st May 
was deferred ; whether the Inspector’s 
Report shows that the serious and 
numerous irregularities set forth in a 
printed Report drawn up by a Com- 
mittee of the Swanscombe Parish Council, 
entitled “‘Swanscombe Burial Matters,” 
have been clearly proved ; whether some 
of these irregularities consisted of the 
registering of empty graves as occupied 
and of occupied graves as empty, of 
graves occupied by single corpses as 
occupied by more than one, and the 
reverse; whether these and _ other 
irregularities have led to serious scandal 
and inconvenience in the locality ; who 
is responsible for this state of things ; 
and, what action it is intended to take 
in the matter ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I have received the Report which I in- 
structed the Inspector to make on the 
state and condition of the burial ground, 
and whether the regulations of the 
Secretary of State have been complied 
with. The Report shows that in certain 
of the cases mentioned in the Council’s 
Report irregularities, some of which were 
such as the hon. Member describes, 
occurred in connection with the marking 
of grave spaces and the registration of 
graves. The burial authority is re- 
sponsible for the due observance of the 
regulations ; but as the Parish Council 
are doing their best to put matters 
straight, I do not feel called upon to 
take any further action in the matter. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS asked 


whether the : right hon. Gentleman’s 
answer meant this—that so long as the 
Parish Council did not continue the 
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grave irregularities which had occurred, 
the Home Office would take no further 
action ; but that if they did not do their 
duty in that respect, the Home Office 
would take the matter up ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said that if any further complaint was 
made, of course it would be his duty to 
investigate it; but he had every reason 
to believe that the Parish Council, who 
had succeeded the Burial Board, were 
doing their duty. 


GRAND JURY (COUNTY MONAGHAN). 
Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghazn, §.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he 
is aware that the Secretary to the Grand 
Jury of the county Monaghan charges 
road contractors 8d. for each tender 
form, while the charge in county Louth 
is 6d. for each tender form; whether 
he can state how much per 1,000 the 
Secretary to the Grand Jury of county 
Monaghan pays more for printing tender 
forms than the Secretary to the Grand 
Jury of Louth; and, to what purpose 
this charge of 8d. per tender form is put 
by the Secretary to the Grand Jury of 
the county Monaghan ? 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed by the Secretary to the Grand 
Jury of Monaghan that contractors are 
only charged 6d. for forms of tender in 
accordance with the Statute, but that, 
for the convenience of contractors in the 
remote barony of Farney, the practice 
has existed for a number of years to 
send an assistant to that barony for the 
purpose of supplying tenders to parties 
requiring them, and in these cases an 
additional sum of 2d. has been charged 
to cover travelling expenses. The charge 
for tenders in Monaghan is applied to 
defray the cost of preparation of the 
tenders. 


MATABELELAND. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, whether 
he can state when the Report of the 
Matabeleland Commission and Corre: 
spondence relating to the subject will be 
presented to the House; whether he 
will include in that Report all informa 
tion at present available with reference 
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to the location of natives in the proposed 
reserves, and with respect to the seizure | Question to make it clear? In the case 
of part of their cattle; and, whether, | of these School Boards, would the autho- 
in view of the probable delay in the rity of the new education authority under 
publication of the full Report upon the | Clause 13 arise? 

administration of the British South; Sir J. GORST: All they require to 
Africa Company’s cattle regulations, do before they aid a school, or before 
which Sir Richard Martin has been | they pay the money over, is to satisfy 


Bill. 
Sir W. HARCOURT: May I ask this 
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instructed to furnish when peace has 
been restored, he will call upon that 
officer for immediate information as to 
the alleged taking by the Company, | 
near the end of last year, of about half | 
the native cattle? | 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: TI hope| 
that the Papers will be ready in a week | 
or ten days from now. I have no official | 
information as to the location of natives | 
or the disposal of their cattle subsequent | 
to the date of the Report of the Com-| 
mission. I will ask at once as to the 
truth of the report mentioned by the 
hon. Member. 


EDUCATION BILL (SPECIAL AID 
GRANT AND EDUCATION AUTHORITY). 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether, under the opera- 
tion of Clauses 4 and 13 of the Education 
Bill, the School Boards of the following 
places—Gateshead, with a population of 
86,000, and 11,400 Board School scholars ; 
South Shields, with a population of 
78,000, and 10,900 Board School 
scholars ; West Ham, with a population 
of 205,000, and 33,000 Board School 
scholars ; Norwich, with a population 
of 101,000, and 10,900 Board School | 
scholars ; Hanley, with a population of 
55,000, and 6,400 Board School scholars ; 
Walsall, with a population of 72,000, and 
6,600 Board School scholars ; Hull, with 
a population of 200,000, and 24,900 Board 
School scholars; and Swansea, with a 
population of 99,000, and 12,000 Board 
School scholars, will be placed under the | 
education authority of the Town Councils | 
by virtue of Clause 13 of the Bill? 

Toe VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University): The Town Councils will 
distribute a special aid grant to the 
Board Schools of these boroughs; and 
it will be their duty, under Clause 13, to 
see that the schools so aided fulfil the 
conditions there stated. 








|themselves that certain conditions are 
fulfilled. {Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. WILLIAM JONES (Carnarvon, 
Arfon) : I beg to ask the Vice President 
if the proceedings of the Education 
Committee of the County Council would 
be reported to the County Council for 
confirmation 4 

Sir J. GORST : No, Sir. 

Mr. W. JONES also asked the Vice 
President in what relation would the 
county and borough authority to be 
created by the Education Bill stand in 
relation to the Education Department 
with respect to the standard of primary 
education and to the inspection of primary 
schools ? 

Sir J. GORST: The _ education 
authority cannot alter the code without 
the consent of the Education Depart- 
ment, and the inspection of schools is to 
be conducted in such manner as the 
Education Department agree to. 


VENEZUELAN BOUNDARY DISPUTE. 


Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether, in 
view of the extreme importance of 
reaching some basis of settlement for 
the Venezuelan Question before the 
Presidential Election in the United 
States, the Government will take steps 
to expedite the settlement by adopting 
some form of arbitration ? 

Mr. CURZON : Her Majesty’s Gov- 


/ernment have been and are still taking 


steps to expedite the settlement of the 
Venezuelan Boundary Question in the 
manner indicated in the Question ; and 


nature of these steps will be seen. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS: I beg to 
ask Mr. Attorney General whether the 
Commissioners of Woods, Forests, and 
Land Revenues will have power, if the 
Light Railways Bill is carried in its 
312 
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present form, to give land for the pur- 
poses of a railway to be constructed 
under the Act, or to contribute to the 
cost of construction either by free grant 
or by taking shares in any company 
formed for the purpose of making the 
railway ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WesstErR, Isle of Wight) : The 
answer is in the negative. 


PARLIAMENTARY SESSION. 

Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Lei- 
cester): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether he will consider 
the advisability of permanently dividing 
the Session into two parts, one to com- 
mence at the end of February and 
adjourn before the end of June, resume 
in October, and close before Christmas ? 
I should also like to call the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman to a reply to a 
similar Question given by Mr. Gladstone 
on June 25, 1883. [Cries of “ Order!” 
It is for the purpose of supplementing 
the Question. [ Renewed cries of “Order ! "7 
After giving an historical review—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman may ask if the right 
hon. Gentleman has had his attention 
directed to a reply previously given to a 
similar Question. 

Mr. BROADHURST: May I quote 
the latter part of that answer—{ Minis- 
terial cries of “ No!”|—for the purpose 
of asking whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man will give a similar consideration to 
any expression of opinion by Members 
of the House ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman can do no more than 
ask whether the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman has been called to the 
fact that a similar Question was answered 
by Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. BROADHURST: Well, Sir, I 
must limit myself to that, I fear. I 
will ask the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
fact that a reply was given by Mr. 
Gladstone to a similar Question on 
June 25, in the Session of 1883 ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): My attention has not been called 
to the Question to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman refers, but I shall be glad to look 
at it afterwards. Not having seen it, at 


Mr. Herbert Lewis. 
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present I am afraid I cannot avail 
myself of the answer Mr. Gladstone 
gave on that occasion. But I do see 
two objections. I am not quite sure 
what plan the hon. Gentleman proposes 
If he proposes that the two halves of 
the Session should compulsorily end at 
given dates, that is open, I think, to the 
objection, as I am informed—in these 
matters I am a child—{laughter|—that 
if Gentlemen who disapprove of the 
legislative Measures before the House 
wish to prolong discussion upon them 
they are encouraged to do that by know- 
ing that the Session will come to an end 
at a certain date. [Cheers and laughter. | 
If, on the other hand, the hon. Gentle- 
man does not propose to fix absolutely 
the date at the end of June and Christ- 
mas time—(Mr. Broapuurst: “ No!”| 
—then I think if the House of Commons 
were blessed with an eloquent Opposition 
there would be very little interval 
between the two Sessions.  [‘ Hear, 


hear !”] 


BLOCKING BILLS. 

CotonsL DENNY (Kilmarnock 
Burghs) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury if he would consider the 
advisability of proposing some rule 
which would prevent a Member from 
blocking a Bill coming up for considera- 
tion after midnight, unless he, can show 
that he has the support of a reasonable 
number of Members in the House at 
the time ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: I agree with my hon. Friend 
in thinking that the rule of objections 
after 12 o’clock is often abused—{ “ Hear, 
hear!”|—and I think everybody who 
has watched our proceedings at that 
time will be of that opinion. At the 
same time I have never seen a really 
practicable scheme for getting over the 
difficulty, and I am convinced that the 
House would be very jealous of any 
alteration in the Twelve o'clock rule 
which, however it might facilitate legis- 
lation, would materially interfere with 
their convenience. [Cheers.] 


BRITISH GUIANA. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH: May I ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether there is any truth in the report 
that British Guiana has been invaded by 
the Venezuelans ? 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: If the 
hon. Gentleman desires any details, he | 
must give notice of his Question. As al 
matter of fact, we have had a telegram | 
stating that some Venezuelan soldiers, I | 
believe, have crossed the boundary and | 
have interfered with the proceedings of a | 
body of English officials who aresurveying | 
a route. | 


WRECK OF STEAMSHIP “DRUMMOND | 
CASTLE.” 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS: I beg to! 
ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he has any information 
in his possession to communicate to the) 
House with regard to the loss of the 
Drummond Castle ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
sorry to say I have nothing consolatory 
to communicate to the House. The only 
information I have beyond what appears | 
in the papers is the following state- 
ment :— 

“This afternoon the owners of the Drummond | 
Castle have received telegraphic information that | 
up to the time of dispatching the telegrams only | 
one passenger, a quartermaster and a sailor had | 
been saved; that the weather was hazy and | 
Ushant light invisible; and that the captain | 
and officers of the watch were on the bridge at | 
the time of the accident. The French Govern- 
ment had promptly sent a steam tug to the| 
spot. The two gentlemen dispatched by the | 
owners by different routes will reach Brest to- 
night.” 


I understand that Messrs. Donald Currie 
and Co. have received from Her Majesty 
a gracious message with an expression of 
sympathy with all who have suffered by 
the sad loss, and that Her Majesty has 
asked to be supplied with further infor- | 
mation, to which the owners have| 
promptly replied, and they have made | 
Her Majesty’s message public. 

Coroner LOCKWOOD (Essex, Ep- 
ping): Arising out of that answer, may | 
Task the First Lord of the Admiralty, | 
whether he has in his possession any | 
information derived from Royal Naval | 
sources as to this sad disaster ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue ADMI.-| 
RALTY : No, Sir. I saw a rumour in| 
the papers that Her Majesty’s ship S% ybil | 
had been in the neighbourhood, and that | 
a telegram had been received. This is| 
an entire error. The Sybi is at Crete, | 


and no news of any kind has reached the | 
Admiralty from any of Her Majesty’s | 
ships. 


| 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EDUCATION BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


|[ Mr. J. W. Lowruer, Chairman of Ways 
and Means, in the Chair. } 


Progress, 17th June [Firra Day}. 


Clause 1,— 


COUNTY EDUCATION AUTHORITY—ACTION 
OF COUNTY COUNCIL AS EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY. 

(1.) Every County Council and every Council 
of a Municipal Borough of not less than twenty 
thousand inhabitants shall appoint an Education 


| Committee for the purposes of this Act, and the 


County Council acting by that Committee shall 
| be and is in this Act referred to as the educa- 
tion authority for the county. 


(2.) The number of the members of the Com- 


| mittee shall be fixed by the County Council. 


(3.) The County Council may appoint persons, 
whether members of the Council or not, to be 
members of the Committee, provided that a 
majority of those members shall be members of 
the Council. 


(4.) A member of an Education Committee 
shall hold office for three years, and one-third, 
as nearly as may be, of the members of an 
Education Committee shall retire annually at 
such time and in such order as may be fixed by 
the County Council, and their places shall be 
filled by a new appointment, but retiring mem- 


| bers may be reappointed. 


(5.) Two or more County Councils may com- 
bine for all or any of the purposes of this Act. 


(6.) Provided as follows :— 


fa.) A County Council may submit to the 
Edneation Department a Scheme for 
providing separate Education Com- 
mittees for different parts of the 
county or for otherwise modifying or 
supplementing the provisions of this 
section so as to adapt the constitution 
of an Education Committee to the 
needs of the county or of different 
parts thereof, and for making any 
supplemental provisions which appear 
necessary for carrying into effect the 
Scheme, and if the Education Depart- 
ment approve any Scheme, without 
modification or with any modifications 
agreed to by the Council, the Scheme 
shall have effect as if enacted by this 
Act, but shall be subject to revocation 
or alteration by a Scheme made in like 
manner. 
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(b.) eae a it | poracins wat San whereas for secondary education such an 
en constituted for any county by a i ‘ i . 
Scheme made in pursuance of the weed pig regs a ee 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act, | ™™8 ave been desirable to place ele- 
1889, the county governing body shall | mentary and secondary education under 
be the ae Caen ~ - the same authority when that authority 
purposes 0 18 ct, an e County 3 RI 4 j 
Council acting through that governing brea — ng be “4 ng wae hey the 
body shall be the education authority | 450s tor uniting the two were intensi- 
for the county. fied. The other reason which intensified 
. ch OT ver the necessity for the Amendment was 
[The words printed in italics have|/what transpired last Thursday, when 
been inserted in Committee. ] the operation of the Bill was altered by 
an Amendment which received the sup- 
Another Amendment [proposed June | 
e : or : port of the Government. It had been 
17th], hw Sub-section (1), to leave out the objected that his Amendment really 
words ‘‘this Act,’’ and to insert the words | .,is6q a Second Reading Debate Tt 
6c ° weate OE : 5 . 
education other than elementary.’’— | dealt drastically with parts of the Bill 
(Mr. James Stuart. ) : + 
and yet did not affect large parts of it. 
It did not affect the portion of the grant 
to Voluntary Schools, though it affected 
in a minor degree the machinery by 
which it was to be given. What his 
e /Amendment desired to do was to miti- 
Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, | gate the attack made on the School 
Hoxton) continuing his remarks in sup- | Boards, which was the main object of 
port of the Amendment moved the/the Bill. His Amendment did not 
previous evening, said that what occurred | touch the limitation of the grant by 
on Wednesday and on Thursday last in-| Parliament, and if Clause 26, which 
tensified the necessity for his Amend- enabled County Councils to curtail the 
ment. On Wednesday they learnt for | expenditure of the School Board was, as 
the first time that the Education Com- | the Leaderofthe House said, independent 
mittee was to be an independent autho-|of this particular authority, it was in- 
rity—as much so as the Watch Com-|dependent of this Amendment. No 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words | 
‘this Act’ stand part of the Clause.’’ 





Debate resumed. 


mittee of a town. He appealed to those | 


the same authority for secondary and 
elementary education, that, seeing that 
the authority was what it appeared to 
be, they would agree with him that 
while the authority might be acceptable 


enough for secondary education, was so, 


greatly inferior to what they supposed it 


to be for elementary education, and that 


they would support his Amendment, 


education with certain extended powers, 
and left over, until they got a more suit- 
able authority, the question of a change 
in elementary education. 
many who were prepared to place 


There were | 


doubt the Bill provided for the distribu- 
who felt it was desirable there should be | 


tion of the 4s. grant through the pro- 
posed local authority which was to have 


certain powers not optional, but obli- 


gatory. Why was the distribution of 
the grant intrusted to this particular 
local authority? He had never heard 
that satisfactorily explained in that 
House. The distribution of the grant 
was not a reason for creating a new local 


\authority for elementary education. 
which practically continued secondary | 


What was the peculiarity of this 4s. 
grant? They were at present distri- 
buting through the Department some- 
thing equal to a 29s. grant, and under 
circumstances that worked well. Where 
they had machinery accustomed to dis- 








secondary education under the control| tribute the grant, and make all the in- 
of such a composite Committee, but|quiries necessary under Clause 13 as to 
would be wholly unprepared to place efficiency, suitability, etc.—and in the 
elementary education under the control | last Parliament but one they added to 
of other than a properly representative | it the distribution of the 10s. fee grant, 
authority. There were many reasons | and therefore recognised the fitness of 
for this. The chief difference between| the Department for the purpose—why 
the two was that there existed at that | were they going to have the 4s. grant 
moment a representative authority of| distributed by a new body. There was 
the kind for elementary education, |no reason for making the distribution 
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the ground for creating a new body. It 
could be distributed by the same 
machinery as the 29s. and the 10s. 
grants. It was said that supervision was 
required. If so, it could be exercised by 
means of the Department. The Special 
Aid Grant could be better distributed 
by another authority than by the pro- 
posed Committee. There was a residue 
to be dealt with, but that residue largely 
arose from a flaw in the Bill, and that 
was the withholding from Voluntary 
Schools of sums equivalent to their en- 
dowment. The power need not be 
placed in the hands of the proposed 
authority if this Committee thought the 
endowments ought not to be subtracted. 
But if the Bill remained unaltered, the 
residue to be dealt with was infinitesimal, 
and by no means afforded ground for 
creating a local authority. He would 
not deny that this Amendment, if it 
were carried, would destroy the clause 
which would transfer certain powers of 
the Department to the new authority. 
In the large boroughs and in those with 
conterminous School Boards no new 
authority was needed; all that was 
needed was that the Department should 
retain its present position. If an autho- 
rity were required it was furnished by 
the existing School Boards, which would 
furnish more educational experts than 
would be obtained in any other manner. 
It would be better to trust the School 
Board than to create a new authority 
to be in a position partly of supervision, 
partly of competition, and partly of sub- 
stitution, and not directly elected. A 
body indirectly elected in part, and in 
part co-opted, was to be substituted in 
the same area for the elected body. 
Professing to seek skilled persons they 
were abandoning the body specially 
elected for its fitness for the work, and 
substituting a worse body, and one that 
was clearly less representative. No 
other authority than the School Board 
was needed, and if necessary its func- 
tions could be increased. Why should 
the matter be complicated by appointing 
a Committee for these purposes at all ? 
The 4s. grant could be better distributed 
through the Department. And in the 
county he did not want any authority 
over elementary education. He disagreed 
with diminishing the area for secondary 
education, and with enlarging it to any 
great extent with elementary education. 
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It would be impossible for the members 
of the Norfolk County Council, now 
meeting once a month, to manage local 
elementary education. The Bill created 
this authority for the purpose of delegat 
ing its powers. Why not continue the 
present arrangements with the Depart- 
ment, which was admirably equipped 
and had an enormous fund of experi- 
ence to guide it? They turned elemen- 
tary education over to a body which had 
no experience of the work, whose staff 
would have to be created, whose creation 
would be expensive and would probably 
have to be paid for out of the rates, and 
that staff would have to be created and 
trained by a body which had no previous 
experience of elementary education work. 
How could such a change be justified 
when there existed an admirable system 
for the work of primary education ? 
Of course the matter was very different 
in respect to technical and secondary 
education. In the first place the county 
was a suitable area for technical and 
secondary education, as the Secondary 
Education Commission had _ reported, 
and the County Council was the only 
existing authority that had any experi- 
ence whatever of secondary and technical 
education. Therefore he admitted that 
the County Council was, for the pur- 
poses of secondary education, a reason- 
able authority, though it needed develop- 
ment in that respect. What he asked 
the Committee to do was not to pro- 
nounce against the union of secondary 
and technica] education in the same 
body — although personally he was 
against it—but to pronounce against 
this authority for elementary education, 
because it was so bad and so unsuitable 
for the purpose. He was not opposed 
to the enlargement of local control over 
education. But it would have to be 
done by development, and the promoters 
of the Bill showed by their antagonism 
to the School Board system that they 
were incapable of dealing justly with 
that development. He did not say that 
the arrangement he proposed would fufil 
the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Secondary Education, but it would go a 
considerable way towards doing it, and 
no step would be taken which would 
have to be retraced afterwards. That 
was an important matter. The Com- 
mittee charged with the work would 
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have quite enough to do. It was de- 
veloping work ; it was good work ; it 
was desirable and desired. Why should 
they complicate that good work by 
putting on this body wholly new func- 
tions in relation to elementary education? 
If the Government persisted in their 
scheme, they would not only degrade the 
School Boards in towns, but they would 
arrest that of which the country was so 
much in need—the organised develop- 
ment of secondary and technical educa- 
tion. Both functions were too heavy to 
place upon one body. Let the technicai 
and secondary education authority be 
strengthened ; and then let it work and 
develop itself in its own way. He be- 
seeched the House not to put too much 
on the backs of this Committee at once. 
Let them not spoil two things. The 
Government were going to spoil the 
School Board system by the creation of 
a new authority for elementary educa- 
tion ; and they were going to spoil the 
secondary and technical system by 
putting on the back of the existing Com- 
mittees — slightly altered—elementary 
education work, for which they were not 
competent, and which they were not pre- 
pared to carry out. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
But the Government were recognising 
that their attack upon the School Board 
system, of which the outward and visible 
sign was the establishing of this new 
educational authority, was repudiated 
by the country ; that they had made a 
mistake ; that they had misjudged the 
feeling of the country—Tory as well as 
Liberal—towards the School Board sys- 
tem. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Let them, 
then, be warned in time. Let them 
withdraw their proposed interference 
with the School Board system. Let 
them accept his Amendment. [Jinis- 
terial laughter.| If they persisted in 
placing elementary education under the 
new body, non-representative and un- 
controlled even by the County Council, 
their Bill was dead, and the sooner it 
was buried the better. [Cheers. | 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, 
bridge University): This Bill proposes 
to create a county authority and to con- 
fer upon that authority a number of 
functions in regard to primary and 
secondary education. We are now in 
Committee, engaged in considering the 
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creation of that authority and the func- 
tions which will be bestowed upon it, 
and at the very outset of our delibera- 
tions the hon. Gentleman invites us by 
his Amendment to say that no function 
in relation to elementary education shall 
be conferred upon this new authority. 
That raises a very large question ; and 
in debating it I suppose we shall debate 
—-as the hon. Member has done—the 
whole Bill from beginning to end. 
[Cheers.| But it isa very remarkable 
thing that the next Amendment on the 
Paper, which stands in the name of the 
hon. Member for Tyneside, proposes that 
the new authority shall be confined 
entirely to elementary education. { Laugh- 
ter and cheers. 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Northum- 
berland, Tyneside): Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will allow me to explain 
what the object of my Amendment is. 
[ Laughter. | 

Sir J. GORST: Oh, no. I think it 
would be rather inconvenient to have 
another Amendment explained at this 
stage. ([Laughter.| I only call atten- 
tion to the remarkable ‘fact that, whereas 
the first Amendment would shear the 
education authority of its elementary 
education functions, the second Amend- 
ment would shear it of its secondary 
education functions. [Cheers.| I do 
not think that it would be useful that I 
should follow the hon. Member for Hox- 
ton through all the arguments of his 
speech. I do not think the present 
moment is a convenient opportunity for 
arguing as to the expediency of the 
various functions of elementary educa- 
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tion which the Government proposes to 
| bestow upon this new authority. Those 
| functions I am prepared to defend when 
'we come to them. Every one of them 
|has been discussed in general terms upon 
'the Second Reading of the Bill ; and I 
do not propose to go over the whole of 
that ground again. All I will say is 
| this, that it is most urgent in the in- 
| terest of education that there should be 
‘some authority in the country which 
could exercise supervision over both 
elementary and secondary education. 
[Laughter.] It is quite true that the 
Secondary Education Commission did 
not recommend that ; but they did not 
recommend it for the express reason 
that the terms of the reference confined 
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them exclusively to secondary education, 
and that, therefore, they had no right 
to pronounce any opinion upon any 
matter connected with elementary edu- 
cation. But there were several Mem- 
bers of the Commission who expressed 
their opinion on the point in some 
memoranda published with the Report ; 
and there was no strong opinion given 
either by the witnesses or by the Com- 
mission itself against the bestowal on the 
body, the creation of which they con- 
templated, of elementary as well as 
secondary education functions. What 
is the urgent educational reason for such 
acourse? It is that there is now in the 
country an overlapping of elementary 
and secondary education work, which 
causes already a great deal of waste both 
of energy and money, and which is 
likely not to diminish, but to increase. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] In some of the county 
boroughs in Wales there are excellent 
School Boards, conducting admirable 
higher grade schools, and there are also 
some county authorities under the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act, which are 
also conducting schools which are threat- 
ening to overlap, and are, indeed, be- 
ginning to overlap, the work of the 
School Boards. [‘‘ No, no!’’] I say 
yes. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] In the borough 
of Cardigan the two authorities are so 
conscious of their danger that they have 
got volunteer committees representing 
both bodies in order to endeavour by 
volunteer efforts of their own to prevent 
overlapping. That is the ground on 
which it is thought very desirable that 
there should be some authority which 
can exercise such a supervision over both 
elementary and secondary education as 
will prevent the two from overlapping. 
A great many people talk easily and 
simply about defining secondary and 
elementary education, and about separat- 
ing the one from the other ; but it is 
impossible to say where elementary edu- 
cation ends and where secondary educa- 
tion begins, and it is only by establish- 
ing some authority which has the right 
of supervision over both that you can 
prevent the overlapping which is so in- 
convenient and so detrimental to the 
true interests of education. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’] That is why I should advise 
the Committee not to shut the door at 
the outset, and without considering the 
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clauses of the Bill, to come to the con- 
clusion that it is impossible to give the 
county authority such supervision. Let 
us rather reject the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Hoxton, and proceed 
with the clauses of the Bill, and see 
whether we can give such functions to 
the county authority as will be useful, 
and will not interfere with the existing 
arrangements for elementary education. 
Hon. Members opposite say that we are 
interfering with the existing arrange- 
ments for elementary education. [Op- 
position cheers.| That is not so. There 
is not one of the great School Boards—I 
have said it before, and I hope the Com- 
mittee will forgive me for repeating it— 
there is not one of the great School 
Boards in London, Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, or Leeds that will not go on when 
this Bill is passed, exactly as they are 
going on now. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] If 
there is any provision in the Bill by 
which this new authority will interfere 
with or injure the work of the School 
Boards, when we come to those clauses, 
and any hon. Member will show that 
they will have that effect, an Amend- 
ment shall be introduced to prevent it. 
Clause 2 is a Declaratory Clause, which 
is put in to declare the purposes and 
principles of the Bill, and it declares 
that it shall be the duty of the education 
authority to supplement and not to sup- 
plant such existing organisations for 
educational purposes as for the time being 
supply efficient instruction. There is 
the principle of the Bill, and if there be 
in the clauses of the Bill any provisions 
which conflict with that principle, if 
they are pointed out, they shall be re- 
moved. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] All I have 
to do now is to invite the Committee not 
to determine before the discussion of the 
clauses that it will give no functions of 
any kind in elementary education to the 
new authority, but to deal with the 
clauses, and when we come to them to 
see that the functions proposed to be 
given are useful ones, and will conduce 
to the interests of education. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’} 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): The descriptions 
which are given by various Members of 
the Government of the objects of this 
Bill are of such a kaleidoscopic character 
that it is difficult to catch the flying 
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colours as they change.  [Laughter.] 
We have had the Bill described in 
various ways. First of all we have a 
section of the Cabinet, which I hope I 
may describe without offence as the com- 
mon-sense section, which last winter 
told us, through the head of the Educa- 
tion Department, the President of the 
Council, that it did not approve at all of 
the creation of new authorities to con- 
trol existing authorities. Then, another 
Cabinet Minister, whom I must include 
in the category I have mentioned—the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, told us at 
Bristol that there was no intention of 
interfering with any of the fundamental 
principles of the Act of 1870. Then 
came another co-ordinate, perhaps 
superior, authority, who told us_ that 
this was to be a great reform of the 
whole educational system of the country. 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord G. Hamitroy, Middle- 
sex, Ealing) : Who said that ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: If you will 
give me time I will tell you. If the 
noble Lord, instead of asking me, will 
ask his Leader, he will find that he said 
that the object of the Bill was the 
municipalisation of education, that the 
ultimate ideal was that of absorbing the 
School Boards. We have a great vista 
of a grand reform opened to us that is 
to immortalise the existing Government 
—{[laughter|—and its great majority. 
Then we were told that decentralisation 
was the object, and now we are told this 
afternoon by the right hon. Gentleman 
that the only object—— 

Sir J. GORST: Really, Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman must not misrepre- 
sent me so. I never said the only object. 
I said I would go through the various 
arguments again, and I gave only one 
single reason for having this authority, 
and I do not at all hold that that is the 
only reason. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Atall events, 
the only reason the right hon. Gentle- 
man thought it necessary to advance 
this afternoon was that it was to prevent 
the overlapping in Wales of elementary 
and secondary education. [Laughter. | 
Certainly a smaller reason for such an 
enormous change was never advanced 
by a responsible Minister. [Cheers. | 
Now, Sir, I beg to offer the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Leader of the House 
terms of peace on this matter. [J/inis- 
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terial laughter.| There is a great part 
of this Bill in which we are willing to 
join and assist them. We are desirous 
that you should establish a good system 
of secondary education. On that part 
of the Bill—I am not speaking of its 
details, but in the general objects and 
principles of that part of the Bill we 
desire to help ; and I do hope that the 
Government recognise this, as they 
ought, that in establishing a system of 
education under this Bill there should 
be as far as possible the consent of all 
Parties in the House and in the country. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] Let us see, then, on 
what parts of this Bill we are agreed and 
ready to support the Government. 

Mer. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I rise to order, Sir. [‘‘ Order, 
order !’’] I wish to know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman is now speaking 
to the Amendment ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Certainly I 
am. 
Mr. BARTLEY: I am asking the 
Chairman. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I want to 
explain to you, Sir, the object 

Mr. BARTLEY : I rise to order. I 
wish to know —— [Loud cries of 
** Order !’’] 

*Toe CHAIRMAN : The right hon. 
Gentleman was addressing me on a point 
of order. [ Opposition cheers. | 

Sir W. HARCOURT : My object is 
to show why we object to that part of 
the Bill which deals with elementary 
education, and for that purpose I want 
to show that our objections are not 
taken to other parts of the Bill. 
[ Cheers. | 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : If the right hon. 
Gentleman confines himself to that, of 
course he is in order. [Opposition 
cheers.| At the same time I see it is 
very difficult to limit hon. Members on 
this Amendment, because it raises such 
a large question. I hope the Committee 
will endeavour as far as possible to keep 
within reasonable limits. 

Sirk W. HARCOURT : I was saying 
that on the question of secondary educa- 
tion we are substantially agreed. With 
reference to elementary education we 
are also agreed to some extent as to the 
object in view, though we differ as to 
details ; but the question on which we 
are absolutely and irreconcilably opposed 
to you is the necessity of creating a new 
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educational authority, and particularly 
the authority sought to be created under 
the first clause. If that were out of the 
way you might go on with this Bill and 
have only a moderate discussion of its 
details. It is the creation of this new 
authority that we are opposing in this 
Amendment, so far as it deals with ele- 
mentary education, and the manner in 
which it is dealt with in the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman says, ‘‘ Let us 
discuss that afterwards,’’ but I affirm 
that we must discuss it now. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?| We must view the authority 
created in the first clause of the Bill for 
the purposes of elementary education in 
connection with the powers which the 
Bill intends to confer upon that autho- 
rity. We are bound to look at what 
you propose that this authority shall do 
with reference to elementary education. 
Why do you think it necessary to create 
this new authority? The right hon. 
Gentleman has given a wholly insufficient 
reason. There is no power conferred by 
this Bill—except under Clause 3, which 
is not compulsory—which could not be 
expressed just as well without the crea- 
tion of this new authority. Even if you 
make up your minds to press forward the 
religious question raised by Clause 27, 
your new education authority will not 
be necessary. What we are discussing 
now—and it is really the bone of con- 
tention between you and us—is whether 
it is necessary to create a new authority 
in connection with elementary education. 
We say that it will be a machine inferior 
to that which you have already, and 
that when you have constructed it, fric- 
tion will be created between the new 
machine and that which you have already 
in operation. With reference to 
secondary education, you may appropri- 
ately claim a new authority, that being a 
new thing ; but for elementary educa- 
tion you have an authority of 25 years’ 
standing. You are cutting down an 
old tree in order to replace it by a new 
one. It is because you are destroying 
the existing system and introducing 
elements of friction where you do not 
destroy, that we have called this a revo- 
lutionary Measure. |‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
These provisions in regard to elementary 
education were not what we were led to 
expect when this Bill was introduced. 
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[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] We do not know at 
what period what the right hon. Gentle- 
man had called ‘‘ the vital principle of the 
Bill’’ was embodied in the Measure, but 
it was not there at the time of the 
Queen’s Speech. We were not told then 
that there was to be a new authority. 
I suppose that in the memoirs of the 
next century the public will perhaps 
learn the secret history of the transfor- 
mation of the Bill since the date of the 
Queen’s Speech. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
This new education authority, we are 
told, is to be a municipal authority, and 
it was held out as a tempting considera- 
tion, especially for Liberals, that this 
was to be a great reform in local self- 
government. You were to get rid of 
the desperate state of affairs due to 
centralisation, and you were to have 
everywhere an independent authority. 
But the authority is not independent. 
All the features of independence are 
absent, and the new body is to be sub- 
ject to the final authority of the Central 
Department. Therefore you cannot 
tempt us to assist the creation of this 
new authority by declaring that you are 
setting up an independent authority on 
the principle of local self-government. 
Of whom is this new authority to con- 
sist? According to the explanation 
which we had yesterday, it is to be a 
deputation of the County Council, and 
may consist of only half that body, plus 
one. [Laughter.| The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was asked yesterday what would 
be the real nature of the new authority, 
and he said it was to be like the Watch 
Committee of a Municipal Council. That 
surprised us very much, and he was 
asked whether this body would report to 
the County Council, from which it was 
supposed to derive its power. [Sir J. 
Gorst: ‘‘ I was asked whether it would 
report for confirmation.’’|] Let us see 
what the answer was that the right hon. 
Gentleman gave to a question put to him 
on April 16th. The hon. Member for 
East Leeds put the following question :— 


“T beg to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council whether it is intended that 
the education committee of a County Council 
proposed to be established under the Education 
Bill shall bring up its proceedings in full meet- 
ing of the County Council for the approval or 
otherwise of the latter.” 
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This was the reply of the right hon. 
Gentleman :— 


Education 


“The reports of the education committee to 
the County Council will be governed by the 
provisions of section 82, sub-section 2, of the 
Local Government Act, 1888.” 


This, mark you, is the body to which 
you are going to transfer the enormous 
machinery of the primary education of 
this country. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The 
statements of the Government on the 
subject of this authority have shown 
vacillation. On April 16th we have one 
account, and a totally different one on 
June 17th. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that every Committee would report 
its proceedings to the Council by whom 
it was appointed. Now, let me read the 
sub-section of the Act of 1888, which 
the right hon. Gentleman referred to in 
his answer on April 16th. It begins : 
‘* Every Committee’’—not a Watch 
Committee, which stands upon a totally 
different footing, but an ordinary com- 
mittee of a Municipal Corporation— 
that, according to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, was to be the pattern and 
model. 

Sir J. GORST: All I said was that 
the reports of the education authority 
will be governed by that section. [Op- 
position cries of ‘‘ Oh !’? | 

Sm W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon. Gentleman will regret his interrup- 
tion. It shows so completely that he 
has even now not understood the body 
he is creating. The answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman is given to the ques- 
tion :— 


“Tf it is intended that the education com- 
mittee of a County Council proposed to be estab- 
lished under the Education Bill shall bring up 
its proceedings in full meeting of the County 
Council for the approval or otherwise of the 
latter.” 


[Cheers.| What sort of an answer is 
this to such a question?  [Cheers. | 
Everyone knew, and the right hon, Gen- 
tleman understood, that he was answer- 
ing, and was bound to answer the ques- 
tion in the sense in which it was put. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s answer is :— 


“The reports of the education committee to 
the County Council will be governed by the pro- 
visions of section 82 (2) of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888.” 

[ Cheers. | 


Sir W. Harcourt. 
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Sir J. GORST: I interrupted be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman was 
putting words into my mouth which I 
did not use. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : No, Sir, they 
are your Own words in answer to the 
question. ([Cheers.] There was a fur- 
ther question wherein it was said that :— 


“the question was not based upon the wording 
of the Bill, but was as to the intentions of the 
Government which they desired to embody in 
the Bill” ; 


and the hon. Member who put the ques- 
tion— 


“appealed to the right hon. Gentleman whether 
on a subject of such extreme importance he was 
not entitled to an answer.” 


Then the right hon. Gentleman said :— 


“The intention of the Government was that 
the reports of the committees should be regulated 
by the general law.” 


[Cheers.| But the Watch Committee is 
not the general law. It is a remarkable 
and extraordinary exception to the 
general law. The general law is that 
stated in the sub-section te which the 
right hon. Gentleman referred in his 
answer :— 


‘Every committee shall report its proceedings 
to the Council by whom it was appointed.” 


Now, mark this :— 


“ But to the extent to which the Council so 
direct, the acts and proceedings of the committee 
shall not be required by the provisions of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, to be sub- 
mitted to the Council for their approval.” 


[Cheers.| What does that mean? By 
the Municipal Corporations Act reports 
were to be made and were subject, as I 
understand, necessarily to approval or 
confirmation. This Act of 1888 so far 
relaxes that obligation that the County 
Council] may, if they please, relax that 
obligation of confirmation, but if the 
County Council does not relax that obli- 
gation, then every act of the Committee 
under the general law is subject both to 
report and confirmation.  [Cheers. | 
Not only has the right hon. Gentleman 
not studied the character of his Bill or 
the authority he is creating, but it is 
inconsistent with the description of the 
authority yesterday, and with the curt 
answer which he gave to the question 
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put to him to-day. He was asked to- 
day whether— 


“the proceedings of the education committee of 
the County Council would be reported to the 
County Council for confirmation.” 


The right hon. Gentleman’s reply was 
““No.’’ Unless, therefore, the County 
Council passed a special resolution that 
proceedings shall not be reported for con- 
firmation they must be reported. [Sir 
J. Gorst dissented.| The right hon. 
Gentleman may shake his head, but those 
are the words of the Act I have read. 
The Government, indeed, do not under- 
stand the character of the education 
authority, but I will assume what is the 
fact, that this education authority is a 
mere deputation, a delegation of the 
County Council. You are going to 
transfer the whole of this vast and care- 
fully constructed machinery of elemen- 
tary education in this country to the 
County Council. Why are you going to 
do that? Are you dissatisfied with the 
Education Department and the work it 
has done? We have heard about the 
millions of letters ; but there is not a 
Department in the country which does 
not receive millions of letters. If you 
go to the Board of Trade or to the In- 
land Revenue Department you will find 
that the number of letters there is con- 
siderable, but that is no reason for 
making such a _ transfer as __ this. 
You must give us a better reason than 
that. I want to come to an under- 
standing with the promoters of the 
Bill how they really think it is going 
to work. Let us take some particular 
county and try to see how this new 
authority is going to act. I will take a 
great county like Devon, which is of 
large geographical extent and not very 
dense in population, or take the West 
Riding of Yorkshire with a dense popu- 
lation. How do you think this new 


authority is going practically to work. | 


Take Devon. Of course the County Coun- 
cilto whom you are going to transfer 
those powers meets, I suppose, at Exeter, 
many miles distant from many parts of 
the county, and by transferring the work 
of the Education Department you will 
require a body constantly sitting at 
Exeter, to deal with the questions that 
will arise every day. On some of those 
questions the authorities of Elementary 
Schools all over the country have to go 
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to the Department and ask for instruc- 
tions, and the instructions are given. 
Where is the body going to sit every day 
during office hours at Exeter. Who are 
the people who are going to do the work ? 
That is the first question. We are told 
that there are to be local bodies in differ- 
ent parts of the country if necessary. 
The persons constituting these local 
bodies will be part, I presume, of the 
County Council. I do not know how 
many they will be—three or four—but, 
at all events, there will be different 
authorities in different parts of the 
county. Those persons must be perpetu- 
ally sitting there in order to be consulted 
and to become acquainted with what is 
going on. [Cheers.] A letter is sent to 
them ; are those bodies not to write letters 
also? Who is to attend to that work 
and where are they to sit? The West 
Riding of Yorkshire has declined to set up 
this authority, and the more the Bill is 
understood the more you will have 
County Councils throughout the country 
declining to have anything to say to its 
operation in connection with a work for 
which they find it extremely ill-adapted. 
[Cheers.| It is said that you are going 
to gain the immense advantage of local 
autonomy and local knowledge. But, 
first of all, you find that there is no local 
autonomy in the Bill at all. I will as- 
sume that the County Council at Exeter 
or the County Council at some 
other part of Devon appoint an authority. 
The delegated authority will have to 
refer on various points to the County 
Council when a difficulty arises. First 
of all, the deputed County Committee is 
appealed to, but that deputed Committee 
cannot do anything without reporting to 
the County Council sitting at Exeter. Is 
it to be autonomous? I thought that 
the great recommendation of this Measure 
was that it conferred something like in- 
dependent local self-government, and 





that the county of Devon was supposed 
|to know its affairs better that the Edu- 
|cation Department. But look at Clause 
|14. [Cheers.| If any one objects to 
what the County Council of Devon does 
or to its sub-committee, letters are at once 
| written to the Education Department to 
| overrule them. That is what you call 
' trusting local self-government. | Laughter’. | 
‘The local body is made absolutely 
subordinate to the central body, and that 
|at the complaint of any small schools 
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within their jurisdiction. Anything 
more unlike decentralisation I cannnot 
conceive ; It is centralisation gone mad 
that you are creating. [Cheers.] Then 
we are told this is like a Watch Com- 
mittee in a municipal borough. Now 
just look at Clause 15 :-— 


Education 


“Tf any education authority fail to perform 
any duty imposed on them by or under this Act, 
the Education Department may appoint any 
person to perform that duty, and the person so 
appointed shall, for that purpose, have the same 
powers and authorities as the education authority, 
and his expenses shall be defrayed as part of the 
expenses of the educational authority.”’ 


That is what you call local self-govern- 
ment! What do you think a municipal 
borough would say if the Home Secre- 
tary were to say to it— 


“Wedo not approve of what your Watch 
Committee is doing and we will send a man down 
to fulfil the duties of the Watch Committee ”— 


in the town of Birmingham for instance ? 

Sir J. GORST: We do that with the 
School Boards now. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: But School 
Boards have not been treated as a 
municipal body. I should like to see 
you sending down a man to Birmingham 
tosupersedethe Watch Committee and to 
perform their duties. Again, let us see 
what Clause 16 says :— 


“16. (1). The County Council shall provide 
such officers, servants, buildings, furniture, and 
other things as are necessary for the execution 
of the duties of the Education Committee and 
shall pay the expenses of executing those duties. 


(2). The power of raising money for the 
purposes of this Act shall be vested in the 
County Council, and shall not be exercised 
through the Education Committee.” 


We are told that this education autho- 
rity is to be independent. I imagine 
that, in the payment of this money, if 
the County Council is to pay it, it is not 
to be by a precept sent from this dele- 
gated Committee ; the County Council 
is to have some voice and judgment as 
to the manner in which the money is to 
be expended. For that purpose, of 
course, that subordinate authority must 
report to them and must get their ap- 
proval. I apprehend the Education Com- 
mittee will not simply say to the 
Council— 


“We are going to spend so many hundreds or 
thousands of pounds, and it is for us to say how 
the money is to be spent and it is for you to 
supply the money.” 


Sir W. Harcourt. 
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Of course, when this Bill was drawn the 
whole intention was that this Committee 
should be like an ordinary Committee of 
a County Council. But now assume 
that you create this extraordinary 
authority. The right hon. Gentleman 
said he had not the smallest intention of 
interfering with School Boards. When 
did it occur to the promoters of this 
Bill that they did not want at all to 
interfere with School Boards? What is 
the meaning of all those meetings at 
which we were told the great object 
of creating a new authority was 
to check School Boards ? [Cheers.] 
Have the Government _ repented ! 
[Laughter.| Because we want to know 
how far this Bill is in the hands of the 
Bishops or not. [Cheers.] We know 
the clerics’ object was to control the 
School Boards. That was their declara- 
tion at the Archbishops’ deputation, it 
was backed up by the Prime Minister, 
and to-day we are told that the new 
authority is not to interfere in any way 
with the- School Boards. Does the 
noble Lord the Member for Rochester 
(Viscount Cranborne) understand that 
that is the view of the Bill—{ Laughter |— 
and does he accept the view that the 
new authority is not to interfere with 
School Boards at all? If we have that 
clearly understood we shall have ad- 
vanced a good deal. Certainly we are 
getting new light every day. I never 
before heard it declared by the Govern- 
ment that this authority shall have no 
power to check School Boards. Let us 
take note of that. 

Sir J. GORST: I stated on the in- 
troduction of the Bill that the new 
authority would not interfere. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: We have 
been so perplexed by the different 
statements made by the Gentleman 


responsible for this Bill that I am afraid 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle 
man has not obtained the prominence 
which it deserved. I hope now it will 
be known throughout the country that 
he will accept my Amendment, as he 
has declared to-day, which shall prevent 
the new education authority interfering 
in any way with the School Boards. 
[ Cheers. | 

Sir J. GORST: I must interrupt the 
right hon. Gentleman. I did not say 
that. What I did was to read that 
clause in the Bill which says that “it 
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shall be the duty of the education 
authority to supplement and not to 
supplant” existing organisations for 
educational purposes, and I added that 
anything inconsistent with that principle 
would be struck out of the Bill. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: When the 
right hon. Gentleman comes to read his 
speech to-morrow he will find that what 
he said was that the intention of the 
Government was not to interfere with 
School Boards; and that if there was 
anything inconsistent with that state- 
ment he should be willing to put it 
right. 

Sir J. GORST: It is too bad of the 
right hon. Gentleman persisting in mis- 
representing what I said. I think my 
statements are generally clear enough. 
I try to make them so. What I said 
was that the new authority would not 
interfere with the work of School Boards 
where it was being efficiently done, and 
I instanced such School Boards as those 
of London, Liverpool, Sheffield, Leeds, 
and so on, and then I read out the 
beginning of Clause 2, and added, that 
if anything in the subsequent clauses 
could be shown to be inconsistent with 
the principle there laid down, it should 
be amended. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I can assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that I have 
not the smallest desire to misrepresent 
him, but really I understood what he said 
very much in the sense of what he has 
now explained. I do not see the dif- 
ference at all. I only hope that this 
declaration of his may cross the river to 
Lambeth—[cheers|—and that it shall 
be understood there as we understand it 
here, and that all notion of checking 
School Boards and of creating a new 
authority, which is to restrain expendi- 
ture or lower the efficiency of education, 
isat an end. [Cheers.] If so, we are 
approaching one another—{laughter|— 
and our objections to this Bill will be 
largely removed. AsI say, we have most 
important statements day by day. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite must excuse me for 
regarding the declaration to-day as one 
of the most valued results in Committee 
on this Bill. Now let us see how exactly 
it works out. Clause 13 says— 


“the education authority shall take care that 
every school receiving from them any money is 
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inspected and examined by such persons and in 
such manner as may be approved by the Edu- 
cation Department,” 

and they are to satisfy themselves with 
respect tosufficient and suitable buildings, 
furniture, school apparatus, staff of 
teachers, discipline, and other matters. 
Am I right in assuming that these schools 
mentioned in my question, receiving 
from the Education Department, will 
come under Clause 13 ? 

Sir J.GORST: If they do, all the 
conditions will be satisfied. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Then these 
great Board Schools are to remain free 
from interference after you have given 
the new education authority power to 
interfere with them in the smallest par- 
ticular. [Cheers. | 

Sir J. GORST: 
power at all. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: According to 
Clause 13 the education authority is to 
take care that any school receiving public 
money is inspected and examined, etc. 

Sir J. GORST: In the case of these 
schools all that is done. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Then what is 
the use of you doing it over again? 
[ Cheers. | 

Sir J. GORST: The only provision of 
the clause is that, say, the Gateshead 
Town Council shall see that any schools 
which receive any money from them con- 
form to the conditions of Sub-section 2 of 
Section 13 of the Bill. But every one of 
those conditions would be complied with 
in the case of the Gateshead schools, 
because they are all under the inspection 
of the Education Department; and all 
the Local Authority has to do is to see 
that every school which is assisted is in 
that category. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Then, is the 
Education Department to do it or not ? 
All that inspection is now done efficiently 
by the Education Department, and you 
create a new authority to duplicate the 
work—{Cheers|—to double the expense 
—{Cheers|—and to make a different re- 
port from that of the inspector ; and 
when you have two Reports, the Depart- 
ment is to determine which of the two is 
right. [Cheers.| Here you have two 
co-ordinate authorities to do the same 
thing ; and that is what the Leader of 
the House objected to the other day. 
He said, ‘‘ Why two authorities to do 
two things?’’ I say, still more, why 


There is no such 
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two authorities to do the same thing ? 
[Cheers.| You say that you are not 
interfering with the great School Boards. 
They are bodies which for nearly a 
quarter of a century have had experience 
of the work of inspection, and do you 
believe that your new authority will do 
it better or half as well? [Cheers.| It 
is said that you must have this new 
auhority to dispense the 4s. grant, and 
you assume that the new authority will 
know better the local conditions. Will 
it? Why? It can know nothing of the 
subject, and it will have to educate itself 
before it educates other people. You 
create a new authority, which perhaps in 
20 years may know half as much as the 
authority already existing, and you say 
that it is to discriminate—rather a diffi- 
cult thing—between the schools which 
are and those which are not to have the 
grant. But the Education Department 
knows all that already—knows it a great 
deal better than any new and raw body 
can know it ; and it will deal with the 
question, in the opinion of those com- 
munities, with much more impartiality. 
[Cheers.| It will not have the preju- 
dices which naturally affect these 
questions, and will not be affected by 
sectarian considerations. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that this was a very 
large question. Yes, it is. It is one of 
the largest questions which could pos- 
sibly have been raised ; and I do not 
think that the Government when they 
introduced this proposal had any notion 
how great the question was. [Cheers. | 
Of this I am quite certain—that they 
had no notion of the repugnance which 
exists in the minds of the people of this 
country—[cheers|—to see the existing 
system of primary education overthrown 
for the purpose of putting in its place 
such an authority as that which is 
created in this section of the Bill. This is 
the point on which a great divergence of 
opinion has arisen between the two sides 
of the House. It is owing to the crea- 
tion of this unnecessary, inexperienced, 
and, in my opinion, utterly incompetent 
authority in the place of the experienced 
and capable authority which is now 
dealing with the education of this 
country that we mainly resist—{ cheers |— 
to the utmost of our ability the provi- 
sions of this Bill. If the Government 
now would reconsider this matter ; if 





they would be content to apply this new 
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Sir W. Harcourt. 
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authority to secondary education, where 
I dare say it might be highly useful and 
advantageous ; if they would give the 
advantages to Voluntary Schools which, 
subject to reasonable conditions we are 
willing to grant, then they might pass, 
with the general consent of the House of 
Commons and the approval of the coun- 
try, an Education Bill which would be 
useful and permanent ; and they would 
not induce a conflict of opinion which is 
mischievous in the highest degree, and 
which, in my belief, will be detrimental 
to the cause of education. [Cheers.] 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): By an unforeseen and 
unhappy accident we were deprived on 
the Second Reading of this Bill of a 
speech from the right hon. Gentleman. 
[ Laughter. | 

Sir W. HARCOURT: You ought 
not to call it an accident. [ Laughter. | 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : But Providence has taken care 
that we should suffer no permanent loss 
in this matter. [Laughter.| The right 
hon. Gentleman has been good enough 
to give us two or three versions since the 
Committee stage began of that speech 
which he deprived us on what some of 
us venture to think was a more legiti- 
mate opportunity for it. [Cheers and 
laughter.| There were parts of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech which, I 
think, travelled so far beyond the 
Amendment that he will hardly expect 
me to give a detailed examination of 
them. To the rest of his speech I pro- 
pose to give a few words of specific reply. 
Before I do that, however, let me make 
a brief allusion to the pacific overtures 
made at the beginning of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech and repeated at the 
end. He led us to understand that if 
we dropped Clause 1 of the Bill—— 

Stir W. HARCOURT: No, not 
Clause 1 ; that part setting up the new 
education authority. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : If we refrained from setting up 
an education authority which should 
have any relation to primary education, 
all the differences separating the two 
parties might be happily healed, and we 
might proceed with a changed face with 
the further consideration of the clauses 
which still remain. I am always glad 
to think that we and hon. Gentlemen 
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opposite may not be so widely divided 
in opinion as sometimes seems to be the 
case. But I recall, at an earlier stage 
of the public discussions of this 
question, a good many utterances 
made by right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site on the subject of the proposed 
educational Measure which they then 
knew the Government were pledged to 
introduce. That was at a stage when, 
as they are never tired of telling us, 
neither they nor the country, nor the 
Government themselves, as they assert, 
had the slightest intention of setting up 
this educational authority for any pur- 
pose connected with elementary educa- 
tion. But even at that stage, before the 
present obnoxious proposal was dreamt 
of, we had announcements of the 
unswerving, unalterable opposition with 
which any proposal we might introduce 
with regard to education would be 
received. [Ministerial cheers, and Op- 
position cries of ‘* When 7’? | 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I wrote two 


letters in which I entirely approved of 


Education 
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Gentlemen opposite of bringing in a non- 
contentious Bill which should not deserve 
the epithet of an educational revolution 
would be to make the Voluntary Schools 
cease to be voluntary—{cheers|—and to 
transfer the management of their affairs 
from the present managers to some other 
elected body. I am not going to discuss 
that proposal, but there is not much 
probability of the forecast of the right 
hon. Gentleman being satisfied, unless 
the proposal is withdrawn, as to the 
treatment to be meted out to the 
Voluntary Schools. I pass from these 
general observations to more specific 
charges. The first is that the Bill will 
throw upon the education authorities, 
and through them on the County 
Councils, work of a kind which they will 
be utterly unable to perform. That is 
not the view of some important County 
Councils—[‘‘ hear, hear !’’]— but no 
County Council is obliged to bear the 
weight of these duties. [‘‘Oh, oh !’’] 
Clause 3 is a voluntary clause, and if 
any County Council cannot discharge 
these duties it need not adopt Clause 3. 


Speech with regard to the Voluntary | It may adopt part of the power or none 


Schools. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I am always sorry that any 
letter of the right hon. Gentleman 
should escape my notice, because they 
are generally such pleasant reading for 
me. |Laughter.;} But the right hon. 
Gentleman near him (Mr. Asquith) 
delivered some philippics on education 
in the winter and the early spring from 
which I gathered that he, at that time 
quite ignorant of these proposals, meant 
to oppose the proposal which he did 
anticipate with regard to aiding the 
Voluntary Schools. 

Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.) : 
I did make more than one speech on this 
subject, before the plans of Her 
Majesty’s Government were revealed. 


| of the power. 
| Gentleman says :— 


Then 


the right hon. 


“You call this measure decentralising, and 
yet you leave the power of appeal to the educa- 
tion authority when the school is aggrieved.” 


Is that such an interference as to cal] for 
special remark? Does that power not 
exist under the Poor Law, and _is™ it 
denied that the Poor Law is adminis- 
tered locally? It is the first time that 
I have heard that the Poor Law is 
centrally administered. But the right 
hon. Gentleman went on to say, in order 
to enforce his argument, that practically 
there was no decentralisation—that the 
Education Department would be the 
power to replace an education authority. 





pe is quite true, but they have that 


I said that I could not believe that the| power now with regard to School Boards 


intentions of the Government were those 


jand with regard to Boards of Guardians. 


attributed to them by their clerical | They have the power now to replace the 


supporters ; but I added that I, and the 
Liberal Party generally, had no objection 
to additional aid from the public funds 
being given to the Voluntary Schools, 
provided that reasonable conditions were 
observed for representative management. 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY: The idea, then, of right hon. 


VOL. XLI. [rourrn sErizs. | 


London School Board with a set of 
managers. Now, I want to know 
whether the School Board of London— 
the body which has the control of the 
School Board Schools of London—is or 
is not deserving of the name of a local 
authority ; and when the right hon. 
Gentleman tells us that no central 
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authority dare oppose such bodies as the|showed how difficult it was to under- 
great County Councils, I reply that I do| stand how the County Council was to 
not think a collision is likely to occur| have exclusive financial authority and 
between these great bodies and the|exercise that authority without having 
central authority of the LEducation|/some kind of corresponding authority 
Department. It is just as improbable| over the Committee. 
as a collision between the London School; THe FIRST LORD or tag TREA- 
Board and the Education Department. |SURY: I now understand the right 
The fact is that the existence of this|hon. Gentleman, but I do not agree 
right of appeal is so well known in our|with him. A Watch Committee is 
system of local government that I am| under the Borough Council in the matter 
amazed at the criticism of the right hon. | of expenditure, and this Bill follows 
Gentleman at the introduction of this| exactly the same lines in that matter. 
provision in the Bill. Then the right; The Watch Committee is independent 
hon. Gentleman told us—and I confess | where finance is not concerned, but it is 
it seemed to me that he travelled far| not independent where finance is con- 
outside the Amendment—that he criti-| cerned. I do not think we have gone 
cised not for the first time the power | beyond what we said yesterday. It may 
given under Clause 26 for checking) be argued that this power of curtailing 
School Board expenditure. He appeared|School Board expenditure is a power 
to be under the impression that this|which should not be granted, but that 
power is vested in the education autho- | has nothing to do with the clause, for no 
rity. That is not so. eit is vested in | power is given to these education autho- 
the County Council. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’]| rities to interfere with the expenditure of 
Why, then, did he travel so far from | the School Boards. It is perfectly true 
the Amendment to deal with a matter|—we have never denied it—that the 
which is not touched in the remotest| power of inspection now enjoyed by the 
degree by this clause ? | Education Department wil] be enjoyed 
Sir W. HARCOURT: I was speak-| by the education authority. But that 
ing about the relations between the | is not an interference with the School 
County Council and the education au-| Boards. It is not taking away any 
thority and the relations with this|power that the School ‘Boards now 
authority as to expenditure. I spoke of| possess. It is not interfering with any 
how far these relations extended. | privilege that they now exercise. It is 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- | giving to the local authority the power 
SURY: The right hon. Gentleman | exercised by the Education Department, 
seems to forget the Amendment— and that cannot be properly described 
[laughter and ‘‘hear, hear !’’]—but| as an interference with the work of the 
that is no reason why the right hon. School Board. There is nothing in this 
Gentleman should have gone into a) Bill which enables the local authorities 





tirade on Clause 26. ‘to interfere in this matter with the 
Sir W. HARCOURT : I never men-| School Board. The next complaint of 
tioned Clause 26 or even looked at it. (the right hon. Gentleman is really 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- absurd. He tells us that the Borough 
SURY : Is the right hon. Gentleman Councils or the City Councils are so raw 
opposed to placing the education autho- and so ignorant that they are incapable 
rity under the financial control of the of undertaking the work. He casts his 


County Council prophetic eye forward 20 years, and he 
Sir W. HARCOURT: No; I should | says that then these bodies may have 
vote for it. learnt something of the work ; but then 


Tae FIRST LORD or rue TREA- in two minutes—not more—{/aughter|— 
SURY: What, then, does the right he admitted they had discharged their 
hon. Gentleman complain of ? duties satisfactorily with regard to 

Sir W. HARCOURT $ My complaint secondary education. [ Renewed laugh- 
was that the right hon. Gentleman in | ¢er.] For that work they are thoroughly 
charge of the Bill explained to us yester- | competent. 
day that this was a matter quite inde-, Sim W. HARCOURT: They have 
pendent of the County Council, and I | been doing it for some years. 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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Toe FIRST LORD or razr TREA-|national need, to be paid for out of 
SURY : For my part I do not profess to | national funds, why did they bring local 
know anything about education ;I am the | management into play? Primary edu- 
last person to pose as an authority on that | cation was too vital a matter to be 
subject ; but I should have thought that | intrusted to the County Councils. He 
a body which is able to deal satisfac- had the honour to be a member of the 
torily with secondary education, involv- | Devonshire County Council, and at their 
ing greater educational knowledge and last meeting the Council dealt with 
experience and more complex problems) roads and bridges, sanitation, police, 
than anything connected with primary | rivers pollution, diseases of animals, wild 
education, may safely be trusted with | birds’ protection, sale of food and drugs, 
the power proposed to be given under sea fisheries, fertilisers and feeding stufts, 
this Bill. [Cheers.] If such a body is | rating, allctments, weights and measures, 
competent to discharge the one duty it locomotives, lunacy, and technical edu- 
cannot be described as incompetent to| cation. To add elementary education to 
discharge the other. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’]| the list of subjects County Councils had to 
I fear I have fallen into the error of | deal with would unduly tax their working 
travelling beyond the Amendment, but | capacity. He maintained that County 
I hope that I have shown that, so far as | Councils were not suitable bodies for this 
the criticism of the right hon. Gentleman , work, for they consisted of men who 
is concerned, there is no reason why | were not keen educationists. Moreover, 
we should accept the Amendment. | any man who desired a seat on a County 
(Cheers. | | Council—especially of a large county like 

*Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT (Devon- Devonshire—must have plenty of leisure 
shire, South Molton) said the right hon. |and means to be able to attend to his 
Gentleman had not advanced a single | duties. County Councillors were, as a 
argument why the Amendment should rule, gentlemen who did not get their 
not be accepted. He had told them) children educated at Board Schools, so 
that secondary education was more intri- | that they would practically superintend 
cate than primary education. That| the education of other people’s children. 
might be so, but primary education was | He was also of opinion that if the Bill 
thought so important that it was made) passed it would be a source of great 
compulsory, and there were quite 100 danger to County Councils. The 
primary schools to one secondary school. | Councils were now elected because of 
It was true there was a majority of|their business capabilities. | Hitherto 
267 in favour of the Second Reading of | politics or religion had not crept into 
the Bill, but he was persuaded that the | the Councils, but he felt that one result 





Gentlemen who voted for the Second 
Reading wanted more money to be given 
to the Voluntary Schools, and certainly 
did not want to upset our existing edu- 
cational system. He would like to put 
it to any clergyman of the Church of 
England who had a Voluntary School to 
manage, whether he would not rather 
have 10s. per child and do away with 
the clause than have the additional 4s. 
with the clause. There was no doubt 
which he would accept. It was said it 
was necessary to decentralise education. 
He did not see that necessity ; at all 
events, not to the extent as was 
proposed by the Bill. Education up to 
the age of 12 was fairly uniform all over 
the country. It was after the age of 12 


that secondary education was given, and 
It was in respect of that they required 
the elasticity which was secured by 
If education was a 


decentralisation. 


of the adoption of the Bill would be the 
introduction of those disturbing ele- 
ments. There would be enormous 
friction between the County Councils 
and the local bodies with whom they 
must work if they undertook the pro- 
posed duties. A good deal of friction had 
been caused between County Councils 
and the small boroughs upon the ques- 
tion of main roads and other questions, 
but if County Councils had to deal with 
the whole of the Voluntary Schools, 
they would undoubtedly be brought in 
considerable collision with the managers 
of the schools, and that would not lead 
to peace and concord in rural districts. 
He could not see why the Government 
wanted to make the County Council the 
authority to distribute this money to the 
Voluntary Schools. Surely it did not 
require very much machinery to send 
down cheques to all the Voluntary 
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Schools. He should have thought a few 
more clerks in the Education Depart- 
ment would have been amply sufficient 
to do the work. The Devonshire County 
Council, 75 per cent. of whose members 
were Conservatives, were unwilling to 
undertake the new duties. At a meet- 
ing last week they adopted a resolution, 
by a majority of three to two, deprecat- 
ing the proposed transfer to them of any 
duty connected with elementary educa- 
tion. The Chairman, Lord Clinton, 
spoke out very strongly indeed. He was 
the Conservative Leader in Devonshire, 
and an ardent advocate of the Voluntary 
Schools. He had urged strongly that 
good reasons had been given why the 
County Councils should not desire 
those duties thrust upon them in 
regard to both the extra work and the 
cost they would entail. In Devon the 
County Council, composed, as it was, of 
75 per cent. of Conservatives, had, by 
the large majority of three to two, 
passed a resolution strongly deprecating 
the proposal to transfer the duties in 
connection with elementary education to 
the County Councils, and he maintained 
that some attention ought to be paid to 
the views of the Councils on this matter, 
for many of them had objected to under- 
take the duties. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
The additional expense which would be 
thrown upon the Councils by the Bill 
would be very great. In Devonshire the 
control of educational matters by the 
County Council would entail a very 
heavy expense upon the ratepayers of 
the county. In regard to technical 
education in Devon, he found that the 
cost of administering the grant of 
£11,400, which was received, amounted 
to £1,000 a year, or rather under 
10 per cent. The grants in aid of ele- 
mentary education to Devon amounted to 
£96,000 a year. So if the cost of ad- 
ministering elementary education were 
in like proportion—and it might be more 
rather than less—it would mean an extra 
cost to the ratepayers of £9,600 a year. 
That was the kind of thing hon. Mem- 
bers opposite would have to defend before 
their constituents if this Measure became 
law. The grant of 4s. a head to the 
35,000 children in the Voluntary Schools 
in the county of Devon—excluding the 
county boroughs of Devonport, Ply- 
mouth, and Exeter—would be about 
£7,000 a year, which would cost over 
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£9,000 to administer, and he thought 
that would be paying through the nose 
for the extra 4s. to those schools. The 
Education Department now administered 
the schools at a cost of less than £4,000 
a year ; but it would cost the county, as 
he had said, £9,600 a year at least to 
carry out the work, a high price to pay 
for a small concession of decentralisation. 
[Cheers.| So strongly did he feel the 
importance of adequate provision being 
made for education, that he would not 
object to the additional expense if he 
thought it would tend to increased effi- 
ciency. But he did not believe it would 
do so. Certainly no reasons had been 
given to show that educational efficiency 
would be advanced in the slightest 
degree by the proposal of the Govern- 
ment to place elementary education in 
the hands of the County Councils. On 
the contrary, he believed the Bill would 
operate to the positive injury of both the 
County Councils and elementary educa- 
tion. By placing those duties on the 
County Councils, they would be impos- 
ing them on an unsuitable, unwilling, 
and inexperienced body for the purpose, 
which would impair the efficiency of educa- 
tion and destroy the utility of the Coun- 
cils themselves by introducing political 


]jand religious considerations into their 


elections and deliberations. It was diffi- 
cult for him to perceive what advantage 
was to be gained in any way by imposing 
this educational work on the Councils. 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’?] What need was there 
for it? [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] What de- 
mand was there for it? Certainly the 
country had made no demand for the 
change, for it was evident by the 
late elections and the opinion of the 
County Councils that the country 
generally was against it. [Cheers.] 
In the last Parliament the Govern- 
ment were constantly taunted with 
the question what mandate they had 
from the country for their Measures. 
What mandate had the Government for 
this change ? [Cheers.| None. [Cheers.| 
Moreover, the question of this change of 
educational authority had never been put 
before the country, which he believed 
had been attached to the School Board 
system. [Cheers.] It was opposed even 
by many influential Members of the 
Conservative Party. The School Board 
system had worked well for 26 years, 
but before the Vice President of the 
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Council had been in office for six months, | views, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
he had resolved to entirely change that | Leader of the Opposition was in the 
system in regard to elementary education. |same position. In 1870, they, with 
For his part he could not but think the|most of the Conservative Party, voted 
right hon. Gentleman had been animated |for the creation of School Boards every- 
by very rash and revolutionary tendencies ‘where throughout the country. In the 
in bringing before the House of Commons | belief of most of them, the alternative 
such proposals as this Bill contained. | scheme to that presented by the Govern- 
He could only hope that full time would ment in this clause was that for School 
be given the country to consider the| Boards everywhere, retaining existing 
Measure, for if that was done he was |School Boards in districts of a reason- 
perfectly certain the country would con-|able size, and in small districts sub- 
demn it. [Cheers | stituting School Boards, with a general 
*Sim CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, control over the matters dealt with 
Forest of Dean) said the First Lord of |in this part of the Bill, for the autho- 
the Treasury, in illustrating, a few/rities which existed at the present 
minutes since, the relations which would! time. The relation into which they 
exist between the new educational! were bringing the central authority, 
authority and the central authority, fell with its powers delegated to County 
into certain inaccuracies. There could | Councils, to the existing School Boards 
be no doubt the right hon. Gentleman | had, in his mind, been misdescribed 
thoroughly understood the Bill, but he|by the Government to the House 
certainty was not as well acquainted that afternoon. The Vice President 
with the general system of local govern-|had said that this Bill would not 
ment. In describing the relations be-|interfere with efticient School Boards. 
tween the new educational authority |The Leader of the Opposition had very 
and the Education Department, he powerfully combated that statement as 
stated that the Department had the) regarded all the matters which arose 
power to dissolve the School Board for | under Clause 135, but there were other 
London, The Department had no such | portions of the Bill in which the inter- 
power. |‘* Hear, hear !’’?] The London |ference with efficient School Boards 
School Board was a_ statutory body! would be very direct and close. Take 
which could only be touched by Act of such a School Board district as that 
Parliament. It was quite true that the which contained half the population in 
Council had power over other School | his constituency. They were one of the 
Boards, which could be exercised on local |School Boards which came under 
representation being made, but even Clause 4, and in their case the School 
those powers were not so great as the Board would be absolutely under the 
right hon. Gentleman supposed. The} thumb of the new county authority in 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to defend matters of elementary education. Not 
the proposition by reference to the|only were they to be inspected by that 
position of the Poor Law authorities in| authority to see whether they were 
this country.. He did not know whether | etticient, but the whole of the additional 
there were many Members who were) money which was promised under 
prepared to defend the existing relations | Clause 4 to be given in that case would 
between the central government and the | be absolutely at their discretion. They 
Poor Law authorities. He had had | could give every farthing if they pleased 
experience from both ends, and all he! to this particular School Board, or they 
could say was that he would be a bold} could give none to them and hand the 
man who, understanding the present money over to some other Board in some 
system, got up and defended it in that other part of the county. He hoped he 
House, and much less recommended it as| was a true decentraliser, but he main- 
an example that they should follow in| tained that, in a great portion of the 
the creation of new authorities. On the|rural counties, to take any powers away 
subject of the Amendment he was one|from School Boards and to give them to 
of those who had never changed his|the County Council was not an act of 
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decentralisation but of centralisation. 
There was no true representation in a 
matter of this kind for the district upon 
the;County Council. For purely county 
matters—for main roads, bridges, and 
matters of that kind, and even for 
technical education—the County Council 
might be a very proper body, but it was 
not a representative body for the locality 
in the same way that the existing School 
Boards were. 
sideration of religious and __ political 
difference came in to augment the difti- 
culty and to increase the friction. It 
was possible to get over the difficulty by 
the adoption of a scheme under Clause 4 
by which the Education Department, 
rather than the County Council, might 
become the body to exercise these very 
delicate functions, and also by getting 
the money, in some way, ear-marked. 
But if they got over the difficulty in 
Clause 4, he was convinced that they 
were setting up in Clause 1 an authority 
which would be in constant friction with 
the School Boards throughout the 
country, and that the friction, great as 
it was when the Bill was introduced, 
had been increased by letting in the 
boroughs of 20,000. He should cer- 
tainly vote for the Amendment. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said the right hon. 
Gentleman endeavoured to minimise the 
effect of this proposal, and had said 
certain things which, if they stood alone, 
might have left them comparatively re- 
assured. He had told them that the 
great School Boards of Manchester and 
Liverpool would not be interfered with, 
and that Clause 2 which said that every- 
thing was to be left alone that was 
working well, was the principle of the 
Measure. But he had also said in 
previous Debates that the principle of 
the Measure— 


“is the establishment in every county and 
county borough of a paramount educational 
authority. It is to be the one channel through 
which public money is to reach the schools,” 


and that, with regard to the great 
School Boards of Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Leeds, he would actually begin by 
giving the administration of the Govern- 
ment grant to the county boroughs and 
the County Councils. He for one was 
not prepared to trust the right hon. 
Gentleman with the immense powers, 


Sir Charles Dilke. 
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which this Bill conferred, of giving the 
entire administration of their education 
to every County Council and to every 
municipal borough. The right hon, 
Gentleman told them that this scheme 
was recommended by the Duke of New- 
castle’s Commission of 1861 as regarded 
elementary education, by various 
Secondary Education Commissions which 
had sat since, and above all by the 
Commission on Elementary Education 
which sat in 1888. Those remarks of 
the right hon. Gentleman must be taken 
not only with great reservation, but in 
his opinion they gave altogether an in- 
correct impression. Both the Commis- 
sions of 1861 and of 1888 decided 
exactly contrary to the view which the 
right hon. Gentleman had attributed to 
them. The Commission of 1861 did not 
recommend in every county the estab- 
lishment of a paramount educational 
authority, or that public money should 


be distributed through, and _ only 
through, the educational authority. It 


laid down most distinctly that every 
penny of the grant from the taxes should 
be given by the central educational 
authority at Whitehall after inspection 
carried on by that authority. It was 
quite true that it likewise proposed that 
local rates should be given in aid of 
schools by county and borough boards, 
But those county and borough boards 
were to have no powers whatever over 
the taxes, and were to give the rates 
only to those schools which had been 
approved by the central authority, As 
to the Commission of 1888 the right hon. 
Gentleman said that a memorandum was 
issued by that Commission. Yes ; but 
the memorandum was issued by the 
Commission in exactly the sense in which 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode issued it. 
They published it, but they did not in 
any sense approve of it.  [{‘* Hear, 
hear !’?] The approval they gave it was 
contained in these words :— 


“ Without expressing any opinion on Sir 
Francis Sandford’s plan we think it worthy of 
consideration, and insert it as an appendix to 
this chapter of our report.” 


What was Sir Francis Sandford’s plan! 
It was a plan, among other things, to 
give the administration of local educa- 
tion to every District Council and 
borough of over 10,000 inhabitants. 
That was to say, it did that which the 
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Opposition defended and urged in Com- 
mittee the other day but which they 
failed to carry, although its adoption 
would have greatly improved the Bill. 
(‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The real opinion of 
the Commission of 1888 was expressed 
in the clearest words in their final 
conclusions :— 


“That the power of deciding on the claims of 
schools to be supported out of the Parliamentary 
grant can hardly be placed in other hands than 
those of the Department to which it had been 
committed by statute, and should not be placed 
in the hands of a local body.”’ 


That was exactly what the Opposition 
said and why they asked the Committee 


to accept this Amendment. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?/ That was the collective 
opinion of the Commission. He would 


give the individual opinion of a very | 
important member of that Commission— | 
one of the majority—Canon Smith, of 
Canterbury, who in a letter to The 
Times a few days ago, gave this advice 
in the present situation :— 


“The ship must be lightened, it seems agreed, 
if the Education Bill with its valuable freight 
of special aid to Voluntary Schools, is to be 
brought safely into port this Session. Let that 
pecuniary assistance be procured and committed 
to the Education Department to administer along 
with the Parliamentary grant.” 





That was excellent advice ; he believed 
it would have been supported by the 
entire Commission at the time, and if it 
were adopted by the Government they 
might get on with the Bill and make it 
a really useful Measure. [ ‘* Hear, 
hear !’’?| Let hon. Members consider 
what the present system was of carrying 
on education. It was carried on by 
inspection from headquarters conducted 
by a body of something like 200 inspec- 
tors, who were very carefully chosen 
from the best class of men fitted for the 


purpose, who acted according to the 
great traditions of the office and 


thoroughly knew the work in which they 
were engaged. The Rev. Mr. Fitch, 
who knew their educational system as 
well as any man in the country, in a 
most excellent article, wrote :— 


“Whatever be the defects of our existing 
system, it at least secures for every public elemen- 
tary school in the land, however small and 
remote, an annual visit from an officer of the 
Central Department, who is necessarily detached 
from local associations, and free from sectarian 
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influences, and whose duty it is to recognise im- 
partially all forms of good work, and to ascertain 
how far the ideal framed under the sanction of 
Parliament has been or is likely to be fulfilled.” 


a Hear, hear !’’] That was what they 
ad got at present ; but what was the 
Bill going to give them? In the first 
place primary inspection was, under 
Clause 3, to be handed over in every 
county which adopted it, to the emis- 
saries of the County Council. They 
would be judges of first instance in all 
the infinite detail that regarded the 
efficiency of a school. In a matter of 


|great importance like their national 


education it was necessary to speak 
plainly, and he said he did not believe 
they could trust the County Council to 
select that class of inspectors whom they 
ought to have to carry on their educa- 
tion. |‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He believed 
the system of leaving the selection to the 
County Councils would open the door to 
nepotism and favouritism. First of ali 
they might have religious favouritism, 
because the cheap and easy thing to do 
would be to take the diocesan inspector, 
who would accordingly be taken in 
many instances. Again, there might be 
personal and family favouritism ; the 
decision of the Committee might be over- 
ruled and the relation of a powerful and 


| popular local magnate appointed. He 


earnestly hoped Scotch Members would 
consider how they voted on this ques- 
tion. They heard a great deal about 
Germany and Switzerland, but he be- 
lieved there was no country in the world 
where education was more thoroughly 
understood than it was in Scotland. 
He would like to know what Scotchmen 
would say to a proposal to subject Scotch 
School Boards to the County Councils. 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’] Quite recently they 
instituted County Committees for second- 
ary education—half County Council] and 
half School Board ; but even for this 
purpose the School Boards were uneasy 
at half power being given to County 
Councillors. But to give County Councils 
the unreserved and untempered control 
and supervision of elementary education 
was a proposal which Scotchmen would 
not hear of for one moment. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| There was every difference 
between the application of this system 
to elementary and secondary education. 
In the case of secondary education a 
County Committee had only to manage 
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six, seven, ten, or a dozen schools, but 
in the case of elementary education it 
had to manage perhaps up to six or seven 
hundred. The proposal as regarded 
secondary education was reasonable and 
practicable, but in the case of elementary 
education it was impossible. In second- 
ary education it would be beneficial, but 
in elementary education baneful and 
fatal, and that was why they on that 
side of the House supported the Amend- 
ment. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 

Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Hadding- 
tonshire) observed that the First Lord 
of the Treasury had asked— 


Education 


“Why did you put forward these bodies and 
speak of them as suitable for secondary educa- 
tion if they are not fit for elementary education?” 


and he argued as though these new 
bodies — the educational authorities— 
were bodies which, from the point of 
view of secondary education, were wholly 
untried. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the Technical Education Act dealt 
wholly with technical education, and he 
threw down a challenge to the Opposi- 
tion to show that these bodies were, to 
any considerable degree, concerned with 
the administration of secondary educa- 
tion. They might have pointed to the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 
under which there was constituted a 
body specially charged with secondary 
education. In the Technical Instruction 
Act, to which the right hon. Gentleman 
referred, there was a definition of tech- 
nical instruction which he was sure could 
not have been present to his mind when 
the right hon. Gentleman used this argu- 
ment. Technical instruction in the Act 
in question was not only defined to be 
instruction in the principles of science 
and art applicable to industries, but it 
included instruction in branches of art 
in respect of which grants were made, 
and any other form of instruction—in- 
cluding modern languages, commercial 
and agricultural subjects—which for the 
time being was sanctioned by the De- 
partment. He was informed by those 
familiar with the facts that in many 
parts of England the Department had 
sanctioned the going far beyond tech- 
nical education, such as the teaching of 
higher mathematics, and all manner of 
things, short of the dead languages, 
which belonged to the secondary educa- 
tion which was proposed under this 


Sir George Trevelyan. 
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scheme, and, in urging the acceptance of 
the Amendment, said the Government 
were in none too good a position that 
they could afford to set aside a good 
offer. The Leader of the Opposition 
came to them at an opportune moment 
and offered them assistance. The pros- 
pects of the great Unionist majority 
were obscured by the torrents, storms, 
and floods which were pouring them- 
selves over the land. When their fair 
prospects were submerged in this fashion, 
his right hon. Friend came, like the dove, 
with an olive leaf in his hand as a sign 
of the receding of the torrent, but the 
Government, instead of accepting the 
Amendment as the Mount Ararat on 
which their ark might rest, treated it 
contemptuously. Had the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council read the Unionist 
newspapers on the situation? Was he 
aware that the most powerful Ministerial 
organs were insisting—{Vinisterial cries 
of ‘ Question.’’ | 

*Tut CHAIRMAN : I do not think 
this is germane to the Amendment. 
[ Ministerial cheers. | 

Mr. HALDANE said the Amend- 
ment gave the Government the oppor- 
tunity of adopting secondary education 
as the sole topic of the Bill, leaving 
others to be dealt with on another occa- 
sion. They had already machinery 
adapted to secondary education but 
which was not adapted to elementary 
education, which stood on a totally 
different footing, and there were provi- 
sions of the Bill which would remove 
elementary education further from the 
control of popular bodies than was 
realised until Wednesday’s Debate. 
The Government could in consequence 
only expect prolonged Debates. That 
very morning what did The Times say 
about the position of Ministers? [Jinis- 
terial cries of ‘‘ Order !’’ and *‘ Ques- 
tion.’?] Really when hon. Gentlemen 
opposite got into such a state of terrified 
agitation at the very mention of a Times 
leading article the Unionist Party must 
be in a bad situation. [Laughter and 
cries of ‘‘ Question.”’ | 

*ToeE CHAIRMAN : It is unusual to 
quote leading articles in newspapers as @ 
reason for accepting an Amendment. 
[ Ministerial cheers and laughter. | 

Mr. HALDANEsaid he merely made 
reference to the Press as a reason for 
curtailing the whole scope of legislation 
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intended to be traversed by the Bill. 
The point that he desired to make was 
that unless the Bill was shortened and 
adapted to the purpose for which it was 
intended, and unless restricted to 
matters upon which there was no contro- 
versy, it was impossible for the Com- 
mittee adequately to deal with it. 

Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.), who 
was indistinctly heard, pointed out that 
the Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education did not report in favour of 
placing the control of secondary and 
elementary education in the same hands. 
It had no authority to inquire into the 
matter. An authority dealing with 
secondary education alone would not be 
biassed by religious or political partisan- 
ship, as one that dealt with elementary 
education would be. If the Government 
desired to facilitate the passing of the 
Bill they would withdraw the proposed 
local authority so far as it referred to 
elementary education, in connection with 
which there would sure to be prolonged 
and acute controversy, and confine it to 
secondary education. If the Govern- 
ment made up their minds to recast any 
part of the Bill he hoped they would 
endeavour to give a favourable consider- 
ation to the suggestions which had been 
laid before them. 

Mr. ALFRED HUTTON (York, 
W.R., Morley) said the establishment ot 
a new county authority was entirely 
subversive of the policy hitherto pursued 
in the control of elementary education. 
With regard to secondary education it 
was a continuation of the policy which 
had been adopted at various times by 
that House. When parents were com- 
pelled to send their children to a parti- 
cular school, it seemed very unjust to 
hand over the managing control to an 
authority which the parents were abso- 
lutely unable to reach. The policy had 
hitherto been to keep the control of 
elementary education in the hands either 
of the House, the Education Depart- 
ment, or the School Boards, and by that 
means they had been able to bring for- 
ward their grievances and secure a 
remedy. Even in that House they could 
sometimes secure information from the 
Vice President of the Council, and if the 
people did not approve of his policy they 
knew what means to adopt in order to 
reverse it. Also in local matters they 
could reverse the policy of the School 
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Board. But, by the admission of the 
right hon. Gentleman, it would be out of 
the power of parents or ratepayers to do 
so under the proposals now before them, 
and that was a very serious objection to 
handing over the administration of ele- 
mentary schools to this county authority. 
That the County Council should also 
have the distribution of the money 
allotted was also a very serious matter. 
They would also have to raise the rates 
for particular school districts, and yet 
the chances were that there would not 
be a single representative of the rate- 
payers upon the authority, or not more 
than one. They believed in the good 
old-fashioned principle that taxation 
should not go without representation, 
but if they had the authority established 
by the County Council they would cer- 
tainly not have more than one represen- 
tative of the school district for which 
School Board rates were to be raised. 
How would it be possible to bring any 
pressure to bear in order to have any 
grievances remedied? The system at 
present was exceedingly simple, but 
under the new system it would be com- 
plicated in the highest possible degree. 
He very much feared that the system 
adopted in the Bill would lead to wire- 
pulling in connection with our Education 
Department, and the administration of 
education, of the most regrettable char- 
acter. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to think that by christening his 
scheme by the name of ‘‘ decentralisa- 
tion,’’ hon. Members on that side of the 
House must necessarily bow down and 
worship it, but he did not see why they 
should accept this shibboleth. They 
thought this scheme of decentralisation 
would not advance the cause of educa- 
tion, but would provide many opportuni- 
ties for retarding the progress of educa- 
tion, and they therefore sincerely thought 
that the best interests of elementary 
education would be served by maintain- 
ing the present simple and _ efficient 
system. 

Mr. J. BRIGG (York, W.R., 
Keighley) said that although it might be 
desirable to embrace all classes of educa- 
tion under one management, practically 
it had hitherto been found to be impossi- 
ble so far as it had been tried. He had 
had a considerable amount of practical 
experience in the subject before the 


| Committee, having been actively engaged 
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in the matter. 
had had experience of Sunday Schools, 
Elementary Schools, Grammar Schools, 
different kinds of Middle-class Schools, 
passing on to Colleges and Universities. 
He had also had the privilege of know- 
ing how the money was expended. He 
would venture to say that the Vice 
President himself did not know the 
effect which would be produced by the 
Bill if it was brought into operation. It 
was an exceedingly ingenious Bill, but 
its provisions were so mixed that he 
believed the Vice President could not 
foresee its possible effects. If a work- 
man was engaged with a piece of 
machinery of an elaborate and technical 
kind which was producing a very desira. 
ble product, and if some foreman told 
him to alter the wheels, chains, and 
levers, he should look with very great 
doubt upon the suggestion. That was 
the position in which they were placed 
with reference to this Bill as a whole. 
Theoretically, one authority for edu- 
cation might be correct, but, as in other 
subjects, social and industrial ideas must 
give way to what could be made prac- 
tical. He had had special opportunities 
for knowing the working of educational 
agencies, living in an active community, 
and taking interest in all classes of 
schools — elementary, middle class, 
private and public grammar schools and 
colleges. The Vice President himself 
did not realise the difficulty there would 
be in finding good men to work his 
scheme. He held a strong opinion that 
it would be a wise step to let the Bill 
apply only to technical and secondary 


work. This was not only his own 
opinion, but he expressed it more 
especially as representing the West 


Riding of the county of York. Was the 
opinion of the West Riding worth 
having? He thought it was by reason 
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universities, grants to technical classes 
in sciences, and in domestic subjects. It 
had opened mining schools, weaving 
schools, spinning schools, and agricul- 
tural classes. It had laid out experi- 
mental plots, and provided examples of 
culture with different kinds of manures. 
It had provided teachers for classes of 
all kinds asked for— commercial classes, 
classes for type writing, shorthand—and 
it had taught the study of Bradshaw and 
the London Directory as class subjects. 
It had taken up art subjects and 
designing; it had given a grant for 
exceptional talent called a “grant 
for genuity;” and it had made a 
travelling grant for the visitation of 
foreign countries by teachers or advanced 
scholars. This had been done by the 
County Council principally by the 
delegation of work to different agencies, 
and by a thorough system of inspection. 
But this could not have been done if 
elementary education work had been 
added. Personally he should be proud 
of the County Council if it could have 
undertaken it. They had one of the best 
clerks in England, and a chairman in 
Lord Ripon second to neae in his 
interest in educational work. They 
tried much to see if it was not possible, 
but, after serious consideration, the 
County Council was obliged to pass the 
following adverse resolution :— 


“That the County Council does not approve 
the proposal to transfer to the County Council 
the duties associated with the administration 
and supervision of the Elementary Education 
Acts.” 


The proposed new duties connected 
with elementary education would break 
down the organisation. It could not 
take over the School Attendance Com- 
mittee’s work, the management of 
industrial schools, the charge of work- 


of the work the division was carrying on. | house children to be taken contrary to 
The County Council had divided the! the wish of the guardians, and the work 


county into districts, and appointed in 
each a district committee to watch the 
needs and interests of the respective 
districts. Through this machinery the 
County Council had taken hold of every 
elementary school, and offered scholar- 
ships to higher schools. 
grants for the teaching of subjects taught 
in day and night schools, and also in 
higher-grade Board Schools. 
offered scholarships 


Mr. J. Brigg. 


of the Science and Art Department. 


|Finally, the friction sure to be caused 


It had given’! 


by the 27th Clause would introduce 
elements of discord into every depart- 
ment of the Council’s work. No 
religious difficulty had yet been found 
in secondary and technical education. 
Parliament could pass laws to constitute 
an authority, but it could not make that 


It had | authority do good work contrary to its 
to colleges and own opinion. 


Why crowd work on to 
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the County Council? Let the County | schools, and that of itself constituted a 
Councils and boroughs do the secondary | great drawback to the progress of educa- 
and technical, and the School Boards| tion throughout the country. He be- 
the elementary work. He believed it| lieved that it was a mistake, also, to divide 
possible to even obtain a uniform system | public education into water-tight com- 
of working secondary education to) partments which had no organic connec- 
include the county, county boroughs, | tion with each other. They would gain 
and non-county boroughs. Nothing| both economically and administratively 
was improved by the decentralisation of | if they could secure the control of educa- 
27 places where the Education Depart-| tion by a sole local educational authority, 
ment could influence and control the| because they would avoid the over- 
new education authority; and under) lapping and over-supply of schools, and 
Clause 27 the Education Department’s other things that now were adverse 
decision of “‘ what is reasonable” was to! to the full benefit being obtained from 
be final and without appeal. He appealed our educational system. Primary, 
to the Vice President to cut out the! secondary, and commercial schools, and 
contentious clauses, and, instead of!schools where higher education was 
borrowing plausible ideas from the given, would all derive advantage from 


teport of the Royal Commission on 
Secondary Education, and using them as 
screens to hide and confuse the attack | 
upon the public purse for denomina- 
tional purposes, to come out boldly 
with a Bill for Secondary Education on | 
the lines already largely approved by | 
the country, and then, if might must 
take the place of right, to bring in a) 
Bill for taking in an_ open, straight- 
forward way a bagful of the people’s 
money and give it to the hungry 
ecclesiastics, lay and professional, and 
tell them to make the best use, 
of it so long as they have it, for you! 
cannot guarantee it any longer than the} 
present Party remains in power. 

*Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, 
W.) said that as a Member of the Royal 
Commission he had in a memorandum 
attached to the Report expressed his 
view that there should be one educational 
authority only, which should deal with | 
both primary and secondary educa- 
tion. It was due to historic action that 
we had now separate local authorities, 
the one dealing with primary and the 
other with technical education. He, 
desired to point out his reasons for| 
entertaining the opinion that there! 
ought to be one and not two local educa- 
tional authorities In the first place 
the principle 


of a sole educational | 


the control of all being under the same 
local authority. By such a system there 
would be a systematic connection esta- 
blished between schools, among which 
there was at present next tp no 
co-uperation. There was now next to 
no attempt on the part of the different 
classes of schools to fit into, and dove- 
tail into each other their curricula, and 
no such attempt would be made until 
both primary and secondary schools were 
placed under the same local educational 


authority. It was only in that way 


that systematic continuity between 
primary and secondary education could 
be attained. If his suggestion were 


‘adopted there would be an easy and 


continuous path from the smallest of the 
primary schools to the highest of the 
secondary schools. For these reasons 
he was in favour of there being one and 
the same local authority for educational 
purposes ineach locality. He admitted 
that there were practical difficulties in 
the way of his proposal being carried 
into effect, and if they could not secure 
the establishment of a sole authority the 
next best thing was that the Voluntary 
Schoo!s and the Secondary Schools should 
be under one authority. He was also 
anxious to secure some kind of local con- 
trol over voluntary schools. He should 
have preferred that all classes of schools 


authority was a democratic one. The| should have been placed under the School 





schools for the upper, the middle, and the | Board, because under the present system 
lower classes should be under the same| the management of thousands of schools 
local authority. The estabishment of|was practically that of one man. He 
different local authorities for different | knew, however, thatthat suggestion would 
schools tended to encourage snobbishness | not meet with acceptance and that the 
on the part of the parents, of the child-| managers of the Voluntary Schools would 
ren, and of the teachers in the different | never consent to accept control of their 
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schools from the School Board, and the|this new and very costly authority, he 
secondary schools and teachers considered | thought he was entitled to confine his 
themselves to be of far too much import-| view to the compulsory provisions of the 
ance and to stand too high to come under | is ike weseed: bee lene 5 Wee 
the control of that body. A new autho-| : ye y oy ae 
rity, largely municipal, would be more would practically be a dead letter, be- 
acceptable both to voluntary and second- | cause these local authorities upon whom 
ary school managers. The general thing | the Education Department might be ex- 
was to secure some kind of co-ordinating | pected to be willing to confer the powers 
and reformative control. For these|to which the clause related, were evi- 
reasons he could not support that Amend- | dently unwilling to assume these powers, 
ment and must give his vote in favour | and these authorities who might be pre- 
of the Government proposal. | pared to ask for the powers could not 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal | safely be intrusted with them. Elimi- 
Green, 8. W.) said that in general theory | nating Clause 3, he asked what func- 
he was entirely in accord with his hon. | tions were left for the new body to per- 
Friend the Member for Nottingham, but|form in connection with elementary 








with regard to his practical attitude, he 
was led to a conclusion directly opposite 
to that of his hon. Friend. His idea 
had always been to have one authority 
directly elected ad hoc, charged with the 
contrel of all the departments of public 
education ; and he ventured to hope that 
that ideal would be realised in the not 
very distant future. It was obvious 
that it could not be realised immedi- 
ately, and they had now to consider 
what course they would take on the 
practical issue before them. He could 
not bring himself to the point of sacrific- 
ing the great principle of direct election. 
Almost every speech delivered from the 
Treasury Bench increased the obscurity 
by which this unhappy Bill was 
surrounded, and the speech of the 
Leader of the House that evening was 
no exception to the rule. The Bill had 
been ushered in with a flourish of trum- 
pets as a large Measure of decentralisa- 


tion, but the Leader of the House had | 


tried to set up an analogy between the 
plan of the Government and our Poor 
Law system, which was one of the most 
highly centralised systems ever estab- 
lished. The Vice President of the 
Council had objected that the Amend- 
ment raised a great question prematurely 
He demurred altogether to the allega- 
tion that the question had been raised 
prematurely, being of opinion that it 
could only be raised appropriately at this 
very period of the clause, where provi- 
sion was made for the creation of an 
Education Committee for the purposes 
of elementary education. In consider- 
ing the question whether it was really 
necessary for the purposes of elemen- 
tary education to bring into existence 


dir. J. H. Yoxall. 


education. There was only one— 
inamely, the distribution of the Special 
Aid Grant, and he protested strongly 
against the vicious proposal to bring into 
existence a most elaborate and expensive 
|machinery for the performance of what 
|were by comparison insignificant fune- 
|tions. He would take London as an 
‘illustration. He had calculated that 
|the Special Aid Grant which would be 
| distributed in London would amount to 
\something over £35,000, and in order 
| to distribute that sum, the Government 
|were going to bring into existence new 
;machinery, a new set of officials, new 
buildings, and all the paraphernalia of a 
great organisation. The cost of distri- 
| buting the grant would be larger than 
the grant itself. The London ratepayer 
had been hardly hit by this Government 
already, and in the interests of the rate- 
payers he protested against the creation 
of this elaborate machinery, which would 
have nothing like adequate functions to 
perform. <A plausible colour had been 
attempted to be given to this provision 
| by representing that it would enlarge the 
| power of local government. But it was 
/no good bestowing power upon a local 
|authority unless with the power discre- 
| tion was given also, and how much dis- 
‘cretion would be given to the education 
|authority in regard to the distribution 
of this grant? In the first place, it was 
| provided that in the case of Voluntary 
|Schools the grant should be distributed 
|in proportion to the number of scholars 
in each school. Nodiscretion was given 
in the matter. Then there was the fur- 
ther provision that in cases where there 
| were endowments, the value of an en- 
'dowment must be deducted from the 
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grant. Thus, the amount to be distri- 
buted in London, in regard to which 
there would be any discretion, would 
not be £35,000, but an almost infinitesi- 
mal fraction of that very small sum. 
Very different considerations affected 
the question of the control of elemen- 
tary education on the one hand, and the 
question of the control of secondary and 
technical education on the other. The 
Vice President of the Council seemed to 
think that he could derive some support 
for his proposal from the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Secondary Educa- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, was not entitled to claim support 
from that quarter, for the Report stated 
expressly that the Commissioners held 
themselves to be debarred from even 
considering the question of elementary 
education. [Sir J. Gorsr: ‘‘TI said 
so.’’] Yes; but the right hon. Mem- 
ber, nevertheless, seemed to think that 
his proposals were supported by the Re- 
port. Supposing that an appeal were 
made to experience, how would the 
argument stand? So far as our experi- 
ence in London went in regard to 
secondary education, there was, he ad- 
mitted, something to be said in favour of 
an indirectly-elected body. He should 
be ungrateful indeed, as a London Mem- 
ber, if he were not to acknowledge the 
invaluable services done to the cause of 
technical education by the London 
Technical Board, an indirectly elected 
body composed of 20 members of the 
County Council and of 15 members 
chosen from outside. On the other 
hand, as far as elementary education in 
London was concerned, experience 


should lead them to decide without re- |! 


serve in favour of a directly elected body. 
No one who knew London 25 years ago 
would venture to deny the extraordinary 
progress which had been made in popular 
education, and all that popular educa- 


tion brought with it. If any one wished | 


to realise what had been done for edu- 
cation in London under a directly 
elected body, let him go to the East End, 
and look at and talk to the children, 
and contrast their present condition 
with their condition 25 years ago. The 
testimony of experience, as far as ele- 
mentary education was concerned was 
wholly on the side of direct election. 
Not in London alone, but in all great 
centres of population, the School Board 
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was essentially a popular body. Take 
the case of West Ham as an example. 
It had been the cruel misfortune of the 
School Board of West Ham to inflict upon 
its constituents a school rate of no less 
than 2s. 4d. in the pound, a circumstance 
likely to damp enthusiasm and _ stir 
up ill-feeling against the best and 
wisest local authority. Yet they had 
recently heard in the House both the 
hon. Members for West Ham, in spite 
of this almost intolerable burden, speak - 
ing in favour of an Amendment for the 
exclusion of West Ham from the opera- 
tion of the first clause of this Bill. There 
was a further consideration which he 
thought differentiated the case of 
secondary education from elementary 
education. Secondary education was a 
national interest of the highest import- 
ance, but after all, it did affect, and 
could only affect, a small proportion of 
our community, whereas elementary 
education affected the whole commu- 
nity. If a subject of this universal 
interest was to be handed over to 
such a body as this Bill contemplated, 
he feared that a serious blow would be 
given to the principle of direct popular 
representation. The effect of this clause 
would be to lower the status of members 
of School Boards. London had _ experi- 
ence of two indirectly elected bodies— 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board. The 
people of London, warned by what they 
had suffered in the past, could not think 
of continuing to suffer from indirectly 
elected bodies, and they were very little 
disposed to supersede the popular and 
directly elected London School Board 
by such an authority as was proposed by 
the Bill. 

*Sir U. KAY -SHUTTLEWORTH 
(Lancashire, Clitheroe) supported the 
Amendment. There were, he said, good 
reasons why they might be disposed tocon- 





fide secondary education to a new autho- 
|rity, and yet might not be disposed to 
confide primary education. One of the 

most grievous results of the Bill would 
_ be that it would introduce into municipal 
_and County Council elections the odiwm 
_theologicum of conflicting sects and 
|parties. The right hon. Member for 
| Bridgeton mentioned a letter of Arch- 
| deacon Smith in The Times of yesterday, 
| but there was also a letter in The Times 
of to-day from the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
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a distinguished member of the Church 
Party, who strongly desired that the 
Education Bill should be .dropped, 
that only Clauses 4, 19, and 20 should 
be passed, and that Clause | setting up 
this new education authority for the 
purposes of primary education, should 
not be persevered with. He wished to 
call attention to the Vice President’s 
remark that the local authority would 
be necessary to discriminate between 
the richer and the poorer Voluntary 
Schools in the distribution of the 
Special Aid Grant. He had two answers 
to that. In the first place, no discrimi- 
nation of that kind was contemplated by 
the Bill. But if such a discrimination 
were to be introduced, he would strongly 
urge that the local authority was not so 
capable of impartially discriminating 
between one school and another as the 
Central Department in London with the 
help of its Inspectors and the audit. A 
more invidious task, and one more diffi- 





cult to discharge, could scarcely be 
thrown on a County Council, and 
especially on a Borough Council. They | 
would always be open to the imputation | 
of favouring one party or sect more than | 
another, and the arrangement would} 
probably end in their having to give | 
equally toall. The right hon. Gentle-| 
man referred to the question of school 
attendance, saying that he had always 
contemplated that the County Councils 
would act through the local bodies, the 
responsibility to rest with the County | 
Council, in order that the work might | 
be well done and in order to secure uni- 
formity. In Lancashire uniformity 
would be impossible under the Bill. 
They would have in that county 31 edu- 
cation authorities—15 originally contem- 
plated by the Bill, and 16 introduced by 
the Amendment which the Government 
accepted on Thursday last. That num- 
ber would be very considerably added to 
soon, for it would be practically impos- 
sible to keep out those urban sanitary 
districts to which reference had been 
made, which were equally populous, 
equally urban in character, and equally 
deserving of local autonomy in municipal 
matters, as places already accepted as 
being fit to be educational authorities. 
These districts would become ambitious 
of being placed on an equality with the 
boroughs, and there would be a rush for 
charters. Therefore he foresaw that in- 


| effect and 19 against it. 





Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth. 
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evitably they would have within a few 
years between 40 and 50 authorities in 
Lancashire alone, and this would not tend 
to uniformity of action. Another great 
difficulty was that of area. The county 
was the wrong area to have control. It 
was too wide, too scattered, and in 
Lancashire it was honeycombed. For 
secondary education the case was totally 
different. The County Council was 
already accustomed to manage technical 
education, and it might be comparatively 
easy for the Lancashire County Council 
sitting at Preston to undertake the con- 
trol of secondary education work. When 
the resolution was passed by the County 
Council of Lancashire in which they ex- 
pressed a readiness to adopt the position 
in which this Bill would place them, 
even then the Chairman of the Technical 
Committee and other members of the 
Council expressed an opinion that it 
would be infinitely better that the new 
authority should be elected ad hoc, and 
13 voted for an Amendment to that 
The resolution 
itself was passed i in a thin meeting of the 
County Council, 23 voting on one side 
and 14 on the other. One of the 
strongest reasons he had for opposing 
the inclusion of primary education in 
the powers given to the education autho- 
rity was that in the boroughs where a 
School Board was efficiently doing the 
work, the giving of those powers was 
superfluous and even mischievous. The 
speeches made on the Government’s own 
side, for example, by the Members 
for West Ham, proved that the School 
Boards were not so unpopular as 
was supposed. The Vice President 
of the Council must know that the 
two great forces in national educa- 
tion since the passing of the Act of 1870 
had been—first, the enlightenment, the 
zeal, and the earnestness of the men and 
women who had worked on the School 
Boards, especially the great urban 
School Boards ; and secondly, the Edu- 
cation Department. Yet now the Gov- 
ernment were doing their utmost to place 
those who had no such experience and 
could show no record of such zeal and 
earnestness in a position of control over 
the School Board ; and in the next place, 
they were proposing to deprive the Educa- 
tion Department of those powers which it 
had so usefully exercised. He could speak 
from early recollections of the good work 
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of that Department long before the Act 
of 1870, and since the passing of that 
Act the same spirit had animated it 
under successive Vice Presidents, and 
indeed it had always been somewhat in 
advance of the general public opinion of 
the country. Yet ata time when it was 
of such immense importance to us, 
materially, morally, and in the interests 
of the educational welfare of our people, 
that we should make further advance, 


it was proposed to weaken those two) 


great forces and so to deal a heavy blow 
at primary education. 


Mr. T. T. BUCKNILL (Surrey, | 


Epsom) professed a feeling of admira-_ 


tion for hon. Gentlemen who had suc- 
ceeded in 
speeches on every single Amendment. 
He had listened to a long series of Second 


Reading speeches in which the whole, 


area of the Bill had been considered, 


praised a little, and damned very much | 
by hon. Members who had spoken one | 
When the Bill first. 


after the other. 
made its appearance, they were told 
from the other side that there was some- 
thing good in it and something capable of 
amendment. There was no Bill perfect 
in every word and line. 
in strong language by the late Home 
Secretary and the hon. Member for 
Northampton, that it was a degrading 
and detestable Bill, and any little virtue 
in it seemed to have vanished. Again, 
they were told that if the Government 
would only drop a portion of the Bill, 


the rest would be very good indeed. The. 


Bill had been likened to a sick animal 
suffering from indigestion, but the speech 
of the hon. Member for Aberdeen on the 
Second Reading took exactly an opposite 


course to that taken to-day. Then the) 
right hon. Gentleman said, not to drop | 
out of the Bill elementary education, but 


to drop secondary education. How was 


it possible to carry a Bill through this | 


House if such different points, each in- 


consistent with the other, were to be) 


taken from time to time by those who 


pretended in the first instance that by | 


some amendment it would be made a 
good Bill? On the Second Reading the 
right hon. Member for Aberdeen com- 


plained of the Bill with regard to its pro- | 


visions relating to secondary education, 
because it was contrary to the advice 
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given by the Commission on Secondary 
| Education. The hon. Member added :— 


| ‘Looking at a balance of advantages, and to 
the fact that, in the press of elementary educa- 
| tion work, secondary education interests might 
| be forgotten, it would be better to leave second- 
|ary education to a special authority, and he 
| hoped even now the Bill would be amended in 
| that sense.” 





| That was on the 6th May, and now the 
| Government was asked to take an exactly 
contrary course. That was not treating 
the Billfairly. It was undoubtedly true 
that the Education Department was 
overworked, and that the time had come 
‘when elementary education might be 
better conducted and controlled by 
localities than by the overworked Central 
| Authority. Therefore the only difference 
could be as to whether the proposed 
authorities were capable of carrying out 
the work. Could hon. Members suggest 
that the County Councils were incapable 
_of dealing with education? The first 
principle of the Bill was decentralisation, 
and it was a wise and proper provision 
which would improve and not degrade 
popular education. To take the care of 
elementary education from the new 
‘authorities, leaving only secondary edu- 
cation to them, would be to make the 
Bill hardly worth the time which already 
had been spent on it. 

*Sir GEORGE OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.) said that he rose to 
answer the challenge which the Vice 
President of the Council had thrown 
down to the Welsh Members. From the 
moment he heard the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s first speech, he was convinced of 
| the increasing difficulties of combining 
‘in one Bill two such different things as 
_primary and secondary education. The 
First Lord of the Treasury argued that 
if the new authorities were capable of 
dealing with primary education, they 
must a fortiori be capable of dealing with 
secondary education ; but that was a 
very superficial view. The educational 
duties, machinery and equipment were 
different in the two cases. While 
secondary education was concerned with 
six or seven schools, primary education 
might be concerned with six or seven 
hundred. Besides, elementary education 
being compulsory, the parents of the 
children had a right to some voice in the 
election of those who administered the 
schools. No such consideration entered 
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into the question of secondary education. 
In Wales they had an educational autho- 
rity dealing with the intermediate schools, 
to which the Bill now proposed to hand 
over the control of elementary education ; 
but that which had been a conspicu- 
ous success in one case might be an 
equally conspicuous failure in dealing 
with elementary schools. The Vice 
President said it had been discovered 
that in Wales, in one or two cases, the 
power of the intermediate school authori- 
ties overlapped those of the School 
Boards. He had never heard of such a 
case. But if it existed, was it a reason 
for calling into existence this complicated 
and costly machinery? Since the day 
when Charles Lambe’s Chinaman burnt 
down his house to roast a pig, such a 
cumbrous device had never been resorted 
to in order to secure so_ insignifi- 
cant an object. Surely the Educa- 
tion Department could itself prevent 
any overlapping of authorities. The 
Amendment showed the Government the 
way out of a ‘‘tight place ;’’ and if 
instead of ‘‘ ploughing the sands’’ they 
would adopt it, they would be wel- 
comed with open arms by the Opposition. 
The Bill could very easily be adapted 
to the case of secondary education. 

Masor F. C. RASCH (Essex, 8S. E.) 
said that he did not pretend to be an 
enthusiast or an expert on the subject of 
education, and he had not before spoken 
on the Committee stage of this Bill. 
But if he carried out the wishes of his 
constituents, he should not be able to 
vote against this Amendment. If there 
was one thing in the Bill which his con- 
stituents disliked more than the 21st 
Clause, raising the age of the children, 
it was this clause, which proposed to 
knock the School Boards on the head. 
He entirely agreed with his hon. Friend 
the Member for West Ham (Mr. Gray) 
when he said that he should be sorry for 
the Unionist Party if this clause were 
passed. 

*Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE said the 
Vice President had assumed that he was 
opposed to the Amendment ; but his 
view was that, if a new authority were 
to be set up, and to be given new 
powers, it was far preferable to give it 
powers with respect to secondary educa- 
tion than in respect of primary education. 
His own County Council opposed the 
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Bill on this very ground. The Education 
Committee had unanimously requested 
the County Council of Durham to 
petition against the Bill, and although 
both political parties were represented 
by about an equal number of members, 
the County Council had put Party feeling 
to one side and had unanimously accepted 
the recommendation of the Education 
Committee and petitioned against the 
the Bill. The following were the two 
first paragraphs of the petition— 


“*(1.) That it is not desirable in the interests 
of education to impose on the County Council 
the administration of the duties of the Education 
Department in respect of the Parliamentary 
grant for elementary education, or of the fixing 
or alteration of the code of elementary educa- 
tion, or of inspecting and securing or certifying 
the efficiency of elementary schools.”’ 

(2 2.) That the duplicate system of examination 
and inspection provided for in the Bill would be 
wasteful and likely to create friction, and would 
involve Local Authorities in heavy extra 
expenditure which has hitherto been borne by 
the public Exchequer.” 


He had been somewhat surprised at the 
enormous cost the Bill would create in 
the administration proposed, and he had 
asked the Secretary to the Education 
Committee of the Durham County Coun- 
cil to indicate to him what would be 
the expenditure in that county in the 
event of the provisions of the Bill coming 
into operation, and the reply was as 
follows :— 


“ Under clause 16 (1) I estimate administra- 
tion expenses thus:—The Elementary Day 
School grant for England and Wales, according 
to the last Government Returns, amounted to 
£4,137,000 ; for the administrative County of 
Durham only for the same period it was 
£110,000, practically one-fortieth part. The cost 
of the London Office of the Education Depart- 
ment was £68,943; one-fortieth of this would 
be £1,750; Her Majesty’s Inspectors cost 
£186,600; one-fortieth of this would be £4,664. 
These taken together amount to £6,414.” 


It goes on to say :— 


“A penny rate on the rateable value of the 
County would realise £13,100; so that you will 
see, even on this rule-of-three basis, the admin- 
istration of the County Education Office would 
be equal to 3 in the £. Wemust, however, bear 
in remembrance that the cost of administration 
must necessarily be increased by the splitting up 
of the work into so many separate areas, each 
area requiring its own special chief adviser.” 

. . . ‘* There are, of course, other expenses 
to consider under the Bill, for instance, the 
management of Poor Law Schools in addition 
to the transfer of Industrial Schools from that 
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special Committee to the Education Committee 
under Clause 2 (3) and the proposed distribution 
of the Government grants for Science and Art 
amounting to £2,900 per annum, and the Edu- 
cation Department’s Evening Continuation 
School grants, which last year amounted to 
£2,300, and which every year will undoubtedly 
increase in amount. ‘Then there is the consider- 
ation of the fair distribution of the special aid 
grant. All these are new work, the manage- 
ment of which at present is a somewhat un- 
known quantity. You may take it, however, 
without any reservation, that £7,000 a year 
would certainly not be a high figure at which 
to put the whole of the County Office expenses, 
including inspection. Then there is Inspection 
of Secondary Schools to add.” 


Sir J. GORST: Why should the 
county pay it? 

*Mr. J. A. PEASE: Because there is 
no provision made for meeting the ex- 
penditure in the Bill. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

Sm J. GORST said the terms were 
left to be agreed upon between the 
education authority and the Education 
Department. 

*Mr. J. A. PEASE: Yes; but we 
ought to know what the Government are 
going todo. Are the Government going 
to meet this extraordinary expenditure ? 
[Opposition cheers.| He believed the 
expenditure in his own county would 
amount to nearly £10,000. Under the 
Bill there were 64 County Councils, 64 
County Boroughs, 69 Urban Councils, or 
in all 197 new authorities, and if their 
average expenditure was only a quarter of 
that of Durham, the Committee would see, 
by multiplying 200 by £2,500, they were 
going to increase the expenditure in the 
country by their Bill by upwards of half 
a million. Why that was the very sum 
they proposed to give to the Voluntary 
Schools. What they gave with one hand 
they were going to impose on the county 
authorities with the other. If not, where 
was the money to be found? They were 
going to give these powers to many 
bodies which were absolutely unfitted to 
discharge them. [Cries of “Question !” 
It was the question. [‘ Hear, hear ! : 
He did not speak without some slight 
experience, for he had been for 10 years 
on a Municipal Council, and he said that 
in the small boroughs they were not 
competent to look after educational 
necessities—particularly technical educa- 
tion. The members of Town Councils 
were not educational experts in the same 
way as were the members of School 
Boards. He argued that the clause as 
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it stood would lead to utter disorganisa- 
tion, particularly with regard to the 
higher branches of education. For in- 
stance, it was necessary to organise 
technical and secondary education classes. 
The number of competent men able to 
teach and lecture in any county were 
limited, and if a number of authorities 
vied with one another to secure the 
services of teachers and lecturers, the 
maximum expense would be incurred 
with a minimum of good. Again, pro- 
vision ought to be made in every county 
to secure the tuition and cultivation of 
teachers, but how could this be under- 
taken if there were a multitude of com- 
peting authorities who were by them- 
selves unable to arrange for teachers’ 
classes. Again, scholarships would be- 
come under the Bill less valuable, and 
the clever pupils would not have the 
same opportunity of securing through 
their scholarships University education. 
And again, there was the question of in- 
stitutes. The County Council for the bor- 
oughs in Durham had set aside £12,500 
for the erection of technical institutes. 
Each of those institutes ought to be the 
centre for higher education, instead of 
being devoted to mere urban or parochial 
educational interests. In the south of 
Durham there were four or five small 
boroughs, and it was very important that 
the technical institutes which had been 
erected and which were being erected, 
should be the centre for the development 
of technical education as a whole for the 
whole of the district, and not merely 
for the towns. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s proposals were of a retrograde 
character, and, therefore, he was glad 
to support the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. D. F. GODDARD (Ipswich) said 
it was possible to conceive an authority 
adapted to the controlling of elementary 
and secondary education. That authority, 
however, must be elected for the purpose. 
The authority under the Bill was abso- 
lutely unsuited for the purpose intended. 
In the first place it was composed of 
men who had as little knowledge of the 
details and machinery of carrying on 
elementary education as it was possible 
to find. He was a member of a county 
Borough Council, and he could confidently 
say that that Council was quite unsuited 
to have supreme and paramount control 
of elementary education. It would also 
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be a great act of injustice to place such 
Councils over the heads of those who had 
made themselves thoroughly competent 
to deal with questions of elementary 
education. It had been argued that the 
Bill did not interfere in any way with 
School Boards. If that was so, how was 
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They had dis-| be far wiser to give them the lesser 
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ernment would do well to consider whe- 
ther it would not be better to confine, for 
the time being, the work of the County 
Councils to secondary education and to 
education under the Poor Law. [“ Hear, 
hear! ”] They should not force the County 
Councils to undertake duties which they 
It would 


tinctly come to the conclusion that the) | powers at first, and after a time, when 
Bill was harmful to their interests. | | experience and confidence in the work 


[“ Not all! ”] 
had not, but the right hon. 
would agree that the great majority of 
the School Boards looked upon the Bill 
as inimical to their interests. Those 
reasons were strong enough why the 


elementary education part should 
be struck out of the Bill. But 
there was another’ reason which 


might be used with foree—namely, that 
it would be extremely unwise that 
religious questions should in any way 
be introduced in an authority that had 
to deal with secondary education. That 
was an opinion held by all earnest edu- 
cationalists in the country. He was 
persuaded that, if this Amendment were 
accepted, it would disarm a good deal of 
the opposition which even the Government 
by this time must feel was entertained in 
the country against their Bill. 

Sir J. KENNAWAY (Devon, 
Honiton) said he had considerable doubt 
as to the principle of making the County 
Council the education authority. Only 
yesterday he received a copy of avery clear 
resolution passed by the County Council 
of Devon strongly deprecating the placing 
upon their shoulders at the present 
time of the proposed additional duties. 
[Opposition cheers:| A resolution like 
that must command the attention of the 
county Members, because the County 
Council spoke with the authority and 
voice of the whole county.  [ Hear, 
hear!”] He took it that the Council 
objected to take upon themselves the 
new duties, on the ground of expense in 
the first place, and on the ground that 
they had already very large duties in 
the second place. No doubt they also 
thought that education, except technical 
education, was outside their province. He 
felt the force of what had been said as 
to the danger of throwing into the election 
of County Councils the apple of religious 
discord. [Opposition cheers.| The Gov- 
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| hear ! 


There might be a few who | had been gained, they might then impose 
Gentleman | 


upon them the larger duties proposed by 
the Bill, if it was found that the country 
approved of that course being taken. 
[Opposition cheers.| There was another 
and a wider question—whether it was 
possible in the limits of the present 
Session to carry the Bill into law. 
[Opposition cheers.| In the prospect of a 
permanent solution they did not want to 
have a Measure carried which would 
leave the seeds of dissension and discord, 
doing serious damage to the education of 
the country. [Opposition cheers.| The 
Bill had been much misunderstood and 
very much misrepresented. [ Ministerial 
cheers.| There were in the Measure, as 
he conceived, many elements of good, 
and he hoped those portions of the Bill 
would be carried into law. [“ Hear, 
!”] But whether they went on with 


| the Bill now, or in an autumn Session, 


or in next January, he hardly thought 
it would have a fair chance of achieving 
that permanent settlement which they 
all so much desired. It was too big a 
question to be settled in a hurry. [‘ Hear, 
hear !” It was too vital a question to 
be carried through by large majorities 
without a large amount of mutual con- 
sent, and if satisfactory arrangements 
could be made to give the necessary aid 
to Voluntary Schools, it would be well 
for the Government to consider whether, 
in the interests of education itself, it was 
not better to drop the Bill. [Opposition 
cheers. 

*THE CHAIRMAN said it was quite 
out of order for the hon. Baronet to dis- 
cuss that question. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

Sim J. KENNAWAY said that his 
suggestion to the Government was that 
they should seriously consider under the 
circumstances, whether it would not be 
sufficient to intrust the County Council 
with the minor duties for the present. 
[“‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 
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Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND 
(York, W.R., Rotherham) said he was 
not going to follow the hon. Baronet in 
reference to the remark which the 
Chairman had ruled out of order, but he 
did hope that Ministers would take 
note of the observations he made. 
<grore cheers.| The speech of the 

on. Baronet was one of the most 
important that had been delivered in 
the course of the present Debate. 
[Opposition cheers.| Those who had 
heard that speech might be left to 
consider whether the course advised by 
the hon. Baronet was not the proper one 
to be taken at the present time. They 
would all agree with the hon. Baronet 
that this Question was one which was 
not to be settled in a hurry—{cheers]|— 
and in saying this he was speaking in no 
party sense. That, indeed, was the 
feeling that strongly prevailed all over 
the country, and among all parties, and 
those who had read the letters in The 
Times on the Question would be forced 
to come to the same conclusion—namely, 
that the Question ought not to be 
settled in a hurry. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
It would be much _ better, as the 
hon. Baronet had said, if the settlement 
was to be a permanent one, to settle the 
Question by mutual consent. [Opposi- 
tion cheers.| The hon. Baronet had 
said that they could not force a great 
body like the County Council of Devon 
to undertake duties which it did not 
want to discharge. That was exactly 
what Members on the Opposition side of 
the House had been trying to say all 
the evening. [Cheers.| Then the hon. 
Baronet added—and all would agree 
with him—that after a time, when the 
new authority had had adequate time for 
preparation, it might be possible to make 
some delegation of further powers to 
them in the work of education. But 
that time was not now. [Cheers.| No 
Member of the Opposition had ever 
said that there might not be a time in the 
future when some proposition of this kind 
—not perhaps exactly in the form now 
proposed by the Bill—to delegate further 
educational powers might not be feasible. 
At present the whole thing was a matter 
of surprise to the country, and the local 
authorities themselves were entirely un- 
prepared. [‘ Hear, hear!”] It had 
been pointed out during the Debate that 
if the suggestions from the Opposition 
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side of the House were accepted—that if 
it were possible that some Amendment 
of the kind now before the Committee 
were accepted, it would largely lighten 
the ship and lessen the matters of con- 
troversy. In such circumstances some 
of the most contentious clauses in the 
Bill would fall together, and yet some 
matters in which hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site were greatly interested would 
remain in the Bill. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 
If the advice of Archdeacon Smith, who 
was a strong supporter of the Govern- 
ment, and who knew as much about this 
subject as anybody, was taken, they 
could hand over the administration of 
the Special Aid Grant for the present to 
the Education Department. Clause 4 
would not then be necessary, and then 
the new education authority which it 
was proposed to set up would not be 
required for the Special Aid Grant. The 
Dean of St. Paul’s gave similar advice. 
Moreover, if the Government wished to 
carry out the system of municipalisation 
—which the First Lord of the Treasury 
said was a splendid idea—on the model 
of foreign countries, it could be done in 
a much simpler way by transferring the 
School Boards and all their work to the 
Town Councils, in which case they would 
not want the proposed new authority at 
all. He did not say that he agreed with 
the plan, but it would be a simpler way 
of carrying out the object than the proposals 
of the Government. [“ Hear, hear!”] If 
the suggestion he referred to was adopted 
the Poor Law and school attendance 
would not come under the authority. 
Section 27, which dealt with the re- 
ligious question, would not come under 
this authority, and as to secondary 
education, they would be with the Gov- 
ernment in friendly discussion so long as 
that matter was the only one to be 
determined. What would they free 
themselves from if they accepted this 
offer? They would free themselves from 
one of the most odious limitations in the 
Bill, which he did not believe any Mem- 
ber of the House really desired—the 
limitation of the Parliamentary grant. 
[“ Hear, hear! ”] The only reason for 
this odious limitation was Clause 3. If 
they got rid of Clause 3 he was confi- 
dent they would get rid of this limitation. 
Then they would not have to attempt 
to force Clause 4 on to unwilling bodies ; 
they would get rid of the heavy 
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expenditure on the rates for setting up 
these education authorities ; they would 
not be charged, as they were now by 
men of all parties, with doing a real 
injury to local government, and, finally, 
they would not be a mere mosaic and 
chaos, but true and real decentralisation. 
One of his reasons for objecting so much 
to this decentralisation was because he 
believed it was totally unreal. They 
had been constantly told by the Vice 
President that this authority was abso- 
lutely necessary for the supervision of 
elementary education ; but would they 
get supervision, either of expenditure or 
of the children, out of it? They knew 
perfectly well they would get nothing 
of the sort. The effect of the Bill, if 
it became law as it stood at present, 
would be that they would have a series 
of local authorities which varied in their 
work from county to county, and as to 
which they could hardly say one was 
doing the same work as the other. 
What was the relation of the Education 
Department to be to those towns which 
did all the work under Clauses 3 and 4? 
That was a question he had not been 
able to answer. He did not know quite 
which was going to be the paramount 
authority, the local Town Council Com- 
mittee or the Education Department. 
They could not have two paramount 
authorities, and the result would be that 
there would be a constant struggle be- 
tween the two. What would be the 
position of the County Council which 
refused to act under Clause 3! They 
were going to try and force them to set 
up a Department and Inspectors in order 
to administer this 4s. grant. That was 
an important function; but it was one 
which, according to some of the Govern- 
ment’s best friends, could be performed 
by the Education Department—{ “ Hear, 
hear !”|—and which they would find it 
very ditticult to force upon the educa- 
tional authority. Then, in his opinion, 
there was going to be another class of 
authority who would not undertake the 
powers under Clause 3, and who, when they 
tried to compel them to take the powers 
under Clause 4, would say they would 
not carry them out and would sooner be 
defaulters. The Education Department 
was bound, in these circumstances, to 
appoint a person to perform the duty, 
and, of course, they would appoint the 
Departmental Inspector of the district. 


Mr. A. H. Dyke Acland. 
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That was the very man who had all the 
requisite information and would do the 
work admirably. [‘ Hear, hear!”] They 
would save money by that course, for 
they would avoid all the expense involved 
in appeals and the consequent corre- 
spondence with the Education Depart- 
ment. All appeals would disappear, 
because they could not appeal from 
Cesar to Cesar. The only expense 
involved—and he had no doubt the 
local authority would readily incur it 
—would be that of supplying, possibly, 
an additional clerk or two for the De- 
partmental Inspector. If they looked 
at it from the point of view he had 
presented, the only result of this decen- 
tralisation would be to throw the country 
into a state of extraordinary chaos. The 
work of the Education Department 
would be made more difficult than ever, 
for they would hardly know in a single 
case that came up what kind of an 
authority they were dealing with. Why 
should they in England be placed by this 
Bill in a position which might reduce 
their educational arrangements toa state 
of chaos, when they knew perfectly well 
that Scotland and Ireland were going to 
remain under the system which now 
obtained? [Cheers.| He could not find 
any reason why they were going to insist 
upon setting up all these local Education 
Departments when they knew perfectly 


well that a great many of them 
would refuse to accept the powers 
under the Bill, and they would 


almost compel them to be defaulted. 
Surely it would be far better to 
leave all that alone, to do as had been 
suggested, give them secondary educa- 
tion to work out, and not force upon 
them this particular elementary educa- 
tion work. He ventured to say this 
was really a grave issue to the country. 
It need not be treated as a Party ques- 
tion. [‘ Hear, hear!”] If this Amend- 
ment were carried the Government and 
hon. Members opposite would get all 
that they pledged themselves to their 
constituents to obtain. They would get 
all that was promised in the Queen’s 
Speech, but they would not get certain 
proposed arrangements in the country 
as to which many of their own sup 
porters were doubtful, as to which many 
experienced County Councillors were 
more than doubtful, and which might 
imperil the success of their County 
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Council work, create confusion and 
chaos, and do great damage to their 
elementary education system. [Cheers.] 

Sir J. GORST : The right hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down has dis- 
posed of the strongest argument in 
favour of the present Amendment. It 
was the argument so temperately and 
forcibly stated by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Devonshire, that you ought 
not to force powers upon unwilling per- 
sons. ([‘ Hear, hear!”] The elemen- 
tary education powers which in this Bill 
are conferred upon County Councils are 
almost all voluntary or permissive 
powers. In the case of the larger 
boroughs and towns they are all per- 
missive with one exception, and that is 
the distribution of the special aid grant 
under Clause 4. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has just shown that any County 
Council which is reluctant to assume 
these powers may easily back out of 
them. That may not be the most 
dignified position for a County Council 
to take up, and I doubt whether a single 
County Council will do so—[{“ Hear, 
hear !”|—still if they wish to refuse to 
distribute the grant under Clause 4, the 
Education Department, by appointing 
an inspector, would practically relieve 
the County Council ofall the disagreeable 
consequences of their failure to perform 
that duty. [ Hear, hear!”] Let me 
say how entirely I agree with what was 
said by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Devonshire about the misrepresentations 
with which this Bill has been received ; 
and the discussions of the last few days, 
if they have served no other good pur- 
pose, have at least removed a great many 
of those misconceptions and misrepre- 
sentations—[Cheers and counter cheers] 
—which have been so industriously circu- 
lated by the Leader of the Opposition— 
[Ministerial cheers|—respecting the pro- 
visions of this Bill. Whenever one of 
these misconceptions or misrepresenta- 
tions has been removed the right hon. 
Gentlenan has got up and declared, “Here 
is another revelation.” [“ Hear, hear !” 
In no one particular has this matter been 
more misrepresented and more misunder- 
stood than in the most important of all 
the functions which this Bill proposes to 
confer upon the local authority—namely, 
the distribution of the Government grant 
under Clause 3 of the Bill; and the 
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unsuitability of the County Councils for 
performing these functions has been 
brought forward by speakers over and 
over again to-night as a very strong 
argument in favour of the Amendment 
and against trusting any powers in 
relation to elementary education to the 
County Council. May I very shortly tell 
the Committee how this matter stands? 
This is not a proposal we are now making 
for the first time. The proposal is to be 
found in the legislation of the country. 
It is in the Statute-book, Section 10 of 
the Local Government Act of 1888, 
which has now been law for eight years, 
providing that— 

“The Local Government Board may, at any 
time, make a Provisional Order for transfer- 
ring to the County Councils any such powers, 
duties, and liabilities of the Education Depart- 
ment as are conferred by or in pursuance of any 
statute and appear to relate to matters arising 


within the county and to be of an administra- 
tive character.” 


[Cheers.] Under that statute the local 
Government Board could now, by a Pro- 
visional Order, confer upon all the 
County Councils in England and Wales 
those duties in connection with the 
administration of the Government grant. 
That would be, no doubt, a compulsory 
devolution, and the Bill is not compul- 
sory. Our Bill is wanted for this reason. 
That statute gives the Government only 
power to make, in certain matters, a 
general and compulsory transfer to all 
the County Councils in England and 
Wales. The Bill enables that devolu- 
tion to be made, and only to be made, 
for such of the County Councils as choose 
to accept it and as are willing to under- 
take the duties which Clause 3 will 
throw upon them. That is the reason 
why the clause is necessary. [* Hear, 
hear!”| The Government do not want 
to force the powers on reluctant authori- 
ties ; they only wish to confer them upon 
those who desire to exercise them, and 
the clause is necessary for that purpose. 
I quite agree with the right hon. Gentle- 


]}man who last spoke that it is not 


expedient in a matter of this kind to 
force the exercise of these powers 
upon a reluctant County Council. But 
suppose the Amendment is carried, it not 
only prevents the Government doing 
that which they have no intention of 
doing, and no power by this Bill to do— 
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namely, to force these powers on reluctant 
County Councils—but it will also pre- 
vent the Government from conferring the 
powers upon a willing County Council, 
and although County Councils have been 
paraded in this House who have refused 
to exercise the powers, there are other 
County Councils—not less important— 
‘in this country that have expressed their 
intention and desire to exercise their 
powers under Section 3. [Cheers.] There 
is the county of Lancashireamongst others 
[“ Hear, hear!”] That, I suppose, is a 


County Council which, if it were desirous 


and ready to exercise such powers, could 
properly have them conferred upon it. 
Then there are the County Councils of 
Cumberland and Cheshire.  [‘ Hear, 
hear !”] Why, because it is not expedient 
to force these powers upon reluctant 
authorities, should the hon. Member for 
Hoxton intervene, and by such inter- 
vention shut the door to all the powers 
in connection with elementary education 
to any County Council and prevent Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, and Cumberland 
exercising these functions which they 
desire to exercise? [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
Then the right hon. Gentleman in a 
ludicrous manner, attributed to me the 
intention of conferring these powers on 
selected and favoured Councils. What I 
‘ said was that it was not the policy of 
the Government to proceed in the matter 
with undue haste, and that therefore we 
should begin by conferring the powers 
under Sub-section 3 on the larger and 
more important County Councils, and I 
mentioned Lancashire in particular. 

Sir JOSEPH LEESE (Lancashire, 
Accrington): Does the Lancashire County 
Council accept all the powers? Is it 
not true, as Sir J. Hibbert, at any rate, 
told me, that they have refused to ad- 
minister Clause 26 ? 

Sir J. GORST: All the powers con- 
ferred by the Bill on county authorities. 
I do not think I am at liberty to say 
what Sir John Hibbert said to me, but 
I understand that the Lancashire County 
Council has expressed itself as willing 
to exercise the powers given by Sub- 
section 3. 

Mr. ACLAND quoted from a former 
speech of the Vice President of the 
Council :— 

“The Committee of Council were not bound 


to confer these powers. They could be handed 
over to no County Council except with the 


Sir J. Gorst. 


{COMMONS} 
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sanction of the Education Department, and the 
Department would select those with whom the 
experiment would be made.” 


Sir J. GORST: But I did not speak 
about it in the tone in which the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke, as if I were going 
to exercise favouritism. I spoke of the 
ordinary prudence of any administrator 
who begins an experiment ; and this is 
an experiment. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The selection 
consists in taking those Councils who are 
willing to agree, and refusing the others. 
Sir J. GORST: That is a meaning 
which none who heard my words would 
say they bore. If it is the meaning of 
my words, then I was mistaken. There 
is no idea on the part of the Govern. 
ment, or the Department which I have 
the honour to represent, to make any 
kind of invidious selection. The inten- 
tion is that this devolution is to be done, 
not as it would be under the Act of 
1888, all at once, but gradually, County 
Council by County Council. (‘ Why ?”) 
Because it is not a good thing to force 
powers on unwilling people. The hon. 
Member for Tyneside seemed to think 
enormous expense would be thrown on 
county authorities in carrying out devo- 
lution under Clause 3. If so, it will be 
their own fault. They need not accept 
devolution under Clause 3 unless the 
terms satisfy them. Sir John Hibbert’s 
opinion—which, as that of an _ ex- 
Secretary to the Treasury and present 
chairman of the Lancashire County 
Council, is entitled to some weight—is 
that it can be done cheaper by the various 
local authorities than it is done by the 
central Government. If so, there might 
be such savings as would form a con- 
siderable solatiwm to the county autho- 
rities which undertake, on behalf of the 
Government, to perform certain duties. 
IT am a little amused at the change which 
has come over the arguments of right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite about decentra- 
lisation. When we began, our decentra- 
lisation was of so drastic a character 
that I was accused of inviolating my 
own office and destroying the Educa- 
tion Department. Now we are told 
that our decentralisation is not real, 
for we keep too great power in the 
hands of the central authority. 
The whole of this discussion, and this 
violent opposition to the Bill, is really 
founded on a misconception. _[‘‘ Hear, 
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hear ! The Gentlemen opposite, and 
their adherents in the country, and their 
Press, had got it into their heads at a 
very early stage that this Bill was a 
deadly blow aimed at the School Boards. 
[Opposition cheers.| They have been 
gradually finding out in the course of 
these discussions, very much to their own 
surprise, that it was not so—[ Opposition 
laughter and Ministerial cheers |—and the 
most candid course they could pursue 
after discovering that, will be to let us 
get on with the Bill, and to give to these 
new authorities, which they have them- 
selvesexpressed their willingness to create 
for secondary purposes, such limited 
control—because it is very limited—over 
elementary education as is necessary to 
the real educational progress of the 
country. 

Sr HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E ): The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down, in reply to my 
hon. Friend the Member for the Rother- 
ham Division, made use of the word 
“disingenuous ” ; I will not apply that 
word to the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self, but I will call the attention of the 
Committee to what I think was a mis- 
taken view which he took of the 10th 
Clause of the Local Government Act. 
He conveyed to the Committee the 
impression that it was already in the 
power of the Local Government Board, 
by a Provisional Order, to transfer to 
the various county authorities any of the 
functions of the Education Department. 
The right hon. Gentleman did not em- 
phasise or explain to the Committee the 
meaning of the word “ Provisional.” 
The Local Government Board can make 
no final Order; the Provisional Order 
requires the confirmation of Parliament 
and requires an Act of Parliament, 
and so jealous was this House, when 
that clause was introduced, that no 
power of this sort should be conferred 
behind its back, that they added a 
special sub-section to the clause, which 
the right hon. Gentleman did not 
read, that the Act of Parliament 
confirming any Provisional Order made 
under that section should be a public 
general Act. | Opposition cheers.| There- 
fore, if the right hon. Gentleman, or the 
Government, had wished to put any one 
of the transfers into force that he has 
quoted, he would have had to bring in 
a public Bill and pass it through this 
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House. [Opposition cheers.| But I rise 
to call the attention of the Committee 
to a speech which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not answered. He did refer 
to one argument in it, and those who 
have just come into the House would 
be under the impression that the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Honiton 
Division of Devonshire, who sits on the 
other side of the House, had raised 
some objection to this clause in the Bill 
on the ground of the unwillingness of 
the county authorities to carry these 
provisions into force, and the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think that the 
fact that he had given an option was a 
sufficient answer to that objection, and 
that, whereas he had made it a great 
point in his own proposal that there 
should be a paramount education autho- 
rity in every county, yet it was some- 
thing in his favour that there need not 
be such a paramount authority in the 
county objected to. But that was the 
very smallest part of the hon. Baronet’s 
speech ; I think it is greatly to be re- 
gretted that, with one exception, there 
was no Cabinet Minister present when 
that speech was made. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
No more important speech has been 
made this evening, and I am sure my 
right hon. Friend will forgive me when 
I say that not even his powerful speech 
was so deadly a blow to the Bill as the 
speech of the hon. Baronet. The right 
hon. Gentleman has vouchsafed no reply 
to what the hon. Baronet urged, not 
only with reference to the unwillingness 
of the County Council to perform these 
duties, but as to the impracticability of 
the scheme and the cost of the scheme. 
Still more important, as coming from 
one of their own most tried and loyal 
supporters, was the statement that the 
carrying of this Amendment, which is 
in fact the carrying of the scheme 
of the paramount and separate edu- 
cational authority, could not be re- 
garded as a permanent settlement of 
this educational system ; that it was in 
the interests of education, of the country, 
and of the House that this question 
should be settled, not on pure Party 
lines, but by a system of concession on 
both sides of the House [“ hear hear !”]; 
that a strong feeling had been raised in 
the country on this question, and that 
a Bill forced through this House by a 
Parliamentary majority would not, and 
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could not, be regarded as a permanent 
settlement. We want to know the answer 
of the Government to those objections— 
[“ hear, hear!”]—and whether, in the 
teeth of the recommendation of one 
of their strongest and most expe- 
rienced supporters, they should pro- 
ceed with this section of the Bill. 
When the Committee comes to a critical 
point in an important Bill, when from 
the side of the Government and from 
supporters of the Government suggestions 
are made with reference to facilitating 
the progress of the Bill, and taking out 
of it certain portions which are con- 
tentious and passing those portions which 
meet with general acceptance, the House 
of Commons is entitled to know from 
the Government what course they intend 
to take, whether they will or will not 
listen to the arguments, not of their 
opponents, but of their supporters, or 
whether they intend codte qui cotite to go 
on with this Bill. [Cheers. | 

Mr. EDWARD MORTON (Devon- 
port) said he wished to refer to some 
points which had not been mentioned in 
previous speeches. He was met with 
continued interruptions from the Minis- 
terial Benches, followed by cries of 
‘* Progress’? from the Opposition 
Benches, and concluded by moving to 
_ report progress. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY, who had recently returned to 
his seat said: I heard the last words of 
the right hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton to the effect that we listened to the 
arguments of our opponents, and did not 
reply to them. ‘No, no; your 
Friends.’’} I have been listening to 
arguments in support of the Amendment 
since a quarter past four o'clock to-day. 
It is an important Amendment, and I do 
not desire to minimise its importance, 
but a Debate on even the most important 
Amendment might by this time be 
brought to a legitimate conclusion. The 
Leader of the Opposition spoke over an 
hour ; several of his colleagues have 
spoken ; several Members have spoken 
on that side—[‘‘ And on your side !’’ |}— 
a certain number on this side ; surely 
we have threshed out the question ade- 
quately ; and if some hon. Members do 
show impatience at the continuance of 
the Debate, I do not think it is an ade- 
quate justification for the hon. Member 


Sir Tenry Fe ‘owler. 
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moving to report progress. I hope the 
hon. Member will consent to withdraw 
the Motion, and will address the Com- 
mittee, and that then we may take a 
decision on the Amendment. [‘‘ No 
no !’’} 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I think ita 
great misfortune the Leader of the House 
was not present to hear the speech made 
from his own side of the House. I agree 
with the right hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton, that by far the most important 
speech made to-night was the speech of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Devon- 
shire. Only one Member of the Cabinet 
was present to hear it. The object of 
the speech was to ask the Government 
to take time in this matter. That ap- 
peal was made to the Government by one 
of the oldest and most respected Mem- 
bers of the House, and some answer 
ought to be made to that appeal by the 
Government. [Cheers.] That is, to my 
mind, the great argument for reporting 
progress to-night. We are not going to 
discuss the Bill to-morrow. The Gov- 
ernment will have time to consider the 
appeal made to them by the hon. 
Baronet with reference to this Bill, and 
they will be able on Monday to inform 
the House what course they intend to 
take, and whether they intend to fight 
this battle to the bitter end. [Cheers 
and counter cheers.| I hear some voices 
on the other side but not all the voices, 
I hear that of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Rochester, whom I identify with 
the war-to-the-knife party—the noble 
Lord and the youthful clerics beside him. 
[Loud laughter.| I am sure that the 
older and wiser Members ot this House 
do not desire to deal with a question 
concerning the education of the country 
in that spirit. [Cheers.] But the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Devonshire im- 
plored the House to endeavour to arrive 
at some friendly settlement of this ques- 
tion by mutual agreement between both 
sides of the House. Of course, we do 
not expect the right hon. Gentleman to 
listen to overtures of that character 
emanating from this side of the House, 
but when they come from a man like 
the hon. Baronet, I should have ex- 
pected that they would have received 
consideration at the hands of the right 
hon. Gentleman. ([Jronical cheers and 
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laughter.| Hon. Members opposite may 
laugh at the suggestion of the hon. 
Baronet. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: We were 
laughing at you. [Loud cheers and 
laughter. | 

Sm W. HARCOURT: The noble 
Lord is welcome to laugh at me if I say 
anything that is calculated to provoke 
laughter. 

Viscount CRANBORNE : You very 
often do. ([‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ and 
laughter. | 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I can only 
say that I differ from the noble Lord. 
[Cheers.] I recognise the noble Lord as 
the evil genius of this Bill—{loud cheers] 
—that is to say, the noble Lord, with 
the Bishops at his back. [Cheers. | 

*Toe CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that the ques- 
tion before the Committee is that pro- 
gress shall be reported. [Loud minis- 
terial cheers. | 

Sir W. HARCOURT : My argument 
is in favour of progress being reported, 
and I hope that the Motion to report 
progress will be carried, in order that 
the Government may take into con- 
sideration the observations of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Devonshire, 
which, if they do not weigh with the 
House to-night, will weigh largely with 
the country to-morrow. [Cheers.| The 
speech of the hon. Baronet is one which 
requires consideration. Ifthe Govern- 
ment had been present when it was de- 
livered I am confident that they would 
have considered it, but as they were not 
present when it was made, it would be 
an extremely good thing if they had a 
day,to consider it instead of endeavouring 
to force the House toa decision upon 
this important question to-night. 


Question put, ‘‘That the Chairman 
do report progress, and ask leave to sit 
again.’’ ba: 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 131 ; 
Noes, 254.—(Division List, No. 248.) 
VOL. XLI. [rourTH sERIEs. | 
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Mr. MORTON rose to continue the 
Debate, when 
Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 


SURY claimed to move ‘‘ That the 
question be now put.”’ 
*Toe CHAIRMAN accepted the 


Motion, and a Division having been 
called, 

Mr. MORTON, seated, and speaking 
with his hat on, said: As I understand 
it, Sir, the House has just decided by a 
large majority, substantially, that I am 
to beheard. [Ministerial cries of ‘‘ No, 
no!’’ and laughter.| In the circum- 
stances I cannot be closured when I am 
trying to obey the House. [Cheers and 
Ministerial laughter. | 

*ToeE CHAIRMAN : I do not under- 
stand that the House has decided any 
such thing. [Ministerial cheers. | 


Question put, 
be now put.”’ 


“That the Question 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 256 ; 
Noes, 142.—(Division List, No. 249.) 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
words ‘this Act’ stand part of the 
clause.’’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 258 ; 
Noes, 127.—(Division List, No. 250.) 


And it being Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his Report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 


Third Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


COAL MINES REGULATION ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 
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EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES 
BILL [u.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 





CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES 
BILL. 


Committee deferred till Thursday 
next. 


BURGLARY BILL [n.x.] 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


TELEGRAPH MONEY BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT 
AND FARNBOROUGH) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Tuesday next. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 


Further Proceeding on Consideration, 
as amended (by the Standing Committee), 
deferred till Monday next. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


TRUCK BILL. 
Consideration, as amended (by the 


Standing Committee), deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


{COMMONS} 


next. 
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JUVENILE OFFENDERS (WHIPPING) 
BILL 


[H.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 





MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 


[15th May] further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


SHORT TITLES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


EDINBURGH GENERAL REGISTER 
HOUSE (RE-COMMITTED) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (PORTS) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


UGANDA RAILWAY 
[CONSOLIDATED FUND]. 


Committee thereupon deferred till 
Thursday next. 


PUBLIC OFFICES 
(SITE) RE-COMMITTED BILL. 


Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
GUARANTEE BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


VEHICLES (LIGHTS) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday next. 


CHAIRMEN OF DISTRICT COUNCILS 
BILL. 








. Committee deferred till Monday next. 
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REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


WOMEN BAR ASSISTANTS 
(LIMITATION OF HOURS) BILL. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
(PUBLIC HEALTH RATING) (No. 2) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day Ist July. 


DISTRICT COUNCILS 
(WATER SUPPLY FACILITIES) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT AND 
INCORPORATED BUILDING SOCIETIES 
(PURCHASE OF FEE SIMPLE) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


TOWNS IMPROVEMENT (IRELAND) 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till this day. 


MARKETS AND FAIRS (WEIGHING OF 
CATTLE) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


HIGHWAYS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


{18 June 1896} 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (HIGHWAYS) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


INTERMEDIATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


| (IRELAND) (RULES OF EXAMINATION). 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs-| 
_day 16th July. 


*Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.) moved :— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to withhold 
Her assent from the Rules of Examination for 
1897 of the Intermediate Board of Education 
for Ireland in so far as they relate to the 
number of marks assigned to the Celtic 
anguage and literature in the Preparatory 
grade.” 


The hon. Baronet complained that the 
marks for Irish had been reduced from 
600 to 300, and suggested that the 
reduction, if such were necessary, 
should have been made in Italian 
or Greek. It might be said that 
Irish was a dead language, but, in 
that sense, so was Greek and so 
was Latin. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would’ give them 
an assurance that there would be no 
permanent reduction, in the marks. 
There was a strong desire among the 
people that a knowledge of the Irish 
language should be a part, and an im- 
portant part, of the education of the 
country. He should like to see 1,000 
marks given for the study of Celtic 
instead of only 500 as at present, thus 
making it an important branch of educa- 
tion. At all events, the study of Irish 
might be made as important a subject 
of instruction as that of French or 
German, 700 marks being given equally 
for each. He thought this might be 
done without difficulty; it could be 
done by increasing the aggregate of 
marks given, if not otherwise. He 
had been unable to find any solid reasons 
why the Commissioners should have 
reduced the aggregate of marks from 
5,500 to 5,400. He had read the 
correspondence which had taken place 
between the Commissioners and the 
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EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES 
BILL 


[H.L.]. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 





CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 





Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES 
BILL. 





Committee deferred till Thursday 
next. 






BURGLARY BILL [x.x.] 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


TELEGRAPH MONEY BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday | 
next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT 
AND FARNBOROUGH) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Tuesday next. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 


Further Proceeding on Consideration, 
as amended (by the Standing Committee), 
deferred till Monday next. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


TRUCK BILL. 


Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


next. 


[15th May] further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


next. 
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JUVENILE OFFENDERS (WHIPPING) 
BILL [z.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 







MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 








SHORT TITLES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 








OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 

























EDINBURGH GENERAL REGISTER 
HOUSE (RE-COMMITTED) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (PORTS) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


UGANDA RAILWAY 
[CONSOLIDATED FUND]. 


Committee thereupon deferred till 
Thursday next. 


PUBLIC OFFICES 
(SITE) RE-COMMITTED BILL. 


Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
GUARANTEE BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


VEHICLES (LIGHTS) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday next. 


CHAIRMEN OF DISTRICT COUNCILS 
BILL. 








. Committee deferred till Monday next. 
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REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 


WOMEN BAR ASSISTANTS 
(LIMITATION OF HOURS) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 


_day 16th July. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 


(PUBLIC HEALTH RATING) (No. 2) BILL. | 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day Ist July. 


DISTRICT COUNCILS 
(WATER SUPPLY FACILITIES) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT AND 
INCORPORATED BUILDING SOCIETIES 
(PURCHASE OF FEE SIMPLE) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day next. 


TOWNS IMPROVEMENT (IRELAND) 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till this day. 


MARKETS AND FAIRS (WEIGHING OF 
CATTLE) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


HIGHWAYS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (HIGHWAYS) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


INTERMEDIATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
(IRELAND) (RULES OF EXAMINATION). 


*Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.) moved :— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to withhold 
Her assent from the Rules of Examination for 
1897 of the Intermediate Board of Education 
for Ireland in so far as they relate to the 
number of marks assigned to the Celtic 
language and literature in the Preparatory 
grade.” 


The hon. Baronet complained that the 
marks for Irish had been reduced from 
600 to 300, and suggested that the 
reduction, if such were necessary, 
should have been made in Italian 
or Greek. It might be said that 


Trish was a dead language, but, in 


that sense, so was Greek and so 
was Latin. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would’ give them 


an assurance that there would be no 
permanent reduction, in the marks. 
There was a strong desire among the 
people that a knowledge of the Irish 
language should be a part, and an im- 
portant part, of the education of the 
country. He should like to see 1,000 
marks given for the study of Celtic 
instead of only 500 as at present, thus 
making it an important branch of educa- 
tion. At all events, the study of Irish 
might be made as important a subject 
of instruction as that of French or 
German, 700 marks being given equally 
for each. He thought this might be 
done without difficulty; it could be 
done by increasing the aggregate of 
marks given, if not otherwise. He 
had been unable to find any solid reasons 
why the Commissioners should have 
reduced the aggregate of marks from 
5,500 to 5,400. He had read the 


correspondence which had taken place 
between the 


Commissioners and the 
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Society for the Cultivation and Preserva- | 
tion of the Irish Language, and no other | 
reason was given for the change than | 
that it was made in the interests of the | 
Irish students themselves. In presence | 
of the fact that the subject was one in 
which the people and the students took 
a deep interest, that reason was very 
shallow and misleading, The Commis- 
sioners alleged, moreover, that the 
managers of schools in Ireland had made 
no remonstrance against the change. For 
this fact a very valid reason might be ad- 
duced. When the rules of the Commis- 
sioners were sanctioned by the Lord 
Lieutenant, the school managers were 
under the impression that they thereby 
became law as a matter of course ; but 
many of them had since become better 
informed on the matter, and it was more 
than probable that the Commissioners 
would very shortly receive strong remon- 
strances against the rules, and find that 
serious objection was taken to their en- 
forcement. In those circumstances, he 
would ask the Chief Secretary to con- 
sider whether the number of marks 
given for the study of Irish could not be 
increased, either by reverting to the old 
arrangement or increasing the aggregate 
number of marks, and whether, if the 
Commissioners still thought it necessary 
to reduce the total number of marks, he 
could not arrange that the reduction 
should be made on some other subject 
than on the study of Irish. For his own 
part, he could not see why the point 
might not be met by increasing the 
aggregate of marks given. At any rate, 
he would appeal to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to consider, in deference to the 
strong feeling that existed in Ireland on 
the subject, whether it was not possible 
to place the study of Irish at least on 
the same footing with that of German 
and French, giving an equal number of 
marks to each subject. He moved the 
Resolution that stood on the Paper in 
his name. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.), in 
seconding the Motion, said the step 


Intermediate Board 
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Sir Thomas Esmonde. 
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taken by the Intermediate Board was 
calculated to have a very detrimental 
| effect on the study of the Irish language, 
A highly successful effort was just now 
| being made to promote the cultivation of 
Trish literature, and it seemed to him 
very strange that this time should have 
been selected for making this unfortunate 
change. If the number of marks for 
other languages had been proportion- 
ately reduced there would not be so 
much cause of complaint, but it seemed 
a very extraordinary arrangement to 
select for this exceptional treatment the 
original language of the country. The 
action of the Intermediate Board had 
been strongly protested against by the 
Gaelic League, and it deserved to be 
condemned by everyone interested in the 
preservation of the old Celtic tongue. 
It was a retrograde and ill-advised step, 
for which no justification could be 
found. 


Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovur, 
Leeds, Central) thought the House 


would agree that it was rather an un- 
usual matter to interfere in a question of 
detail of this character with the dis- 
cretion of the Intermediate Education 
Board. Such interference ought not to 
take place except on some important 
question of principle and on very clear 
cause shown. He did not think there 
was any important question of principle 
involved in the reduction of marks from 
600 to 500. The action of the Com- 
missioners in this matter must be judged 
in connection with the reduction of the 
normal number of marks it was pos- 
sible to obtain from 5,500 to 5,400. 
The reason of that reduction he under- 
stood to be this. If they took, as the 
normal curriculum in intermediate edu- 
cation, Greek, Latin, English, and three 
mathematical subjects, it was only pos- 
sible to secure a maximum of 5,400 
marks. The substitution of two mathe 
matical for one classical subject, and 
taking German and Celtic or Celtic and 
French, gave a maximum of 5,500 
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instead of 5,400 marks. A somewhat); mediate education that Celtic should 
artificial stimulus was thus given to the! have 500 rather than 600 marks, and 
study of Celtic, and he believed it was | on that ground heappealed to the House 
on that ground that the Commissioners | not to reverse the decision come to by such 
reduced the total number of marks to a body. 

5,400. That being the case the question Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.), in 
arose as to whether the one hundred supporting the Motion, said this subject 
marks should be taken off Celtic or | excited a great deal of interest in Ireland, 
French and German. It was necessary | and there were a large number of Irish- 
to take off 100 from one subject or the men who took a strong view of the 
other, or else the two subjects of French | matter. As had been pointed out, there 
and Celtic or German and Celtic could| had been—and notably within the past 
not be taken together, otherwise the three years—a revival of the study of the 
total number of marks obtainable by any | Celtic tongue. Hon. Members opposite 
person who took up one of the classical | cast ridicule on the study of Celtic as 
languages and English, or three mathe- compared with Latin and Greek. There 
matical subjects, and either French and | was a mass of the most valuable Celtic 
Celtic or Celtic and German, would be! literature to which men devoted lives, in 
5,500 instead of 5,400. Therefore, the | many casesof starvation, owing tothescan- 
Commissioners, in the interest of the dalous neglect of the Government of the 
Celtic students, reduced the number of| day and all who patronised literature. 
marks for Celtic from 600 to 500, in| A considerable feeling had arisen in 
order that it might be possible for stu-| favour of the revival of the study of this 
dents to take up Celtic and German or|old language. There were 700,000 
French and Celtic together, and yet not | people in Ireland who spoke it still, so it 
exceed the maximum number of marks| was by no means dead. Scholars came 
allowed. Of course, it would have been|from Berlin and the furthest ends of 
possible to have reduced the marks| Europe to Galway and remote parts of 
allotted to French or German, and Ireland where the ancient language was 
allowed Celtic to remain where it was. | spoken, and lived there to get the true 
He did not express any opinion one way | accent and kncwledge of the language. 
or the other. He had his own opinion,|The ancient Irish tongue was most 
but he did not think the House would} valuable and interesting. It was a 
care to hear it. He really based his | matter of keen reproach to the people of 





resistance to the Motion, not on the 
question whether Celtic ought in the 
abstract to be placed on an equality 
with German or French, but simply on 
the ground that this was eminently a 
question for the Commissioners of Inter- 
mediate Education to decide, and not 
for the House of Commons. The Com- 
missioners of Intermediate Education 
were a representative body. He would 
read to the House their names :—Judge 
Ball—{cheers|—Chief Baron Palles, Dr. 
Salmon, the O’Conor Don, Rev. W. T. 
Martin, Mr. Barkley, and the Most 
Rev. Dr. Walsh. They were more 
capable than the House of deciding 
whether it was to the interest of inter- 
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Treland that in Ireland the study of this 
ancient tongue had been neglected, and 
societies had been formed for its revival. 
Until this revival, the study of Celtic 
was on the decline in Ireland, and there 
were found to be no successors to the 
great scholars of the past generation, 
who carried Celtic scholarships through- 
out Europe. When Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans, and Russians came to Dublin to 
study the Irish tongue, they had to 
confess that no guide could be afforded 
them. Endeavours had been made to 
cultivate the old tongue, and it was 
hoped to revive its study, It was a pity 
no encouragement was received from the 
Government. As an Irishman, he was 
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deeply grateful to the hon. Baronet who | language simply because it was a national 
had brought forward the subject. | language. When he was at Leipzig, at 

Mr. J. A. RENTOUL (Down, E.) a meeting of the philologues of Germany, 
said that if the Motion was for the|a learned Professor of Kiel addressed 
encouragement of the Celtic language it him in a language to which he was not 
would be at the expense of the French, altogether accustomed, for by mistake he 
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German, Spanish, or Italian, or some- 
thing that would be of practical benefit. 
The Intermediate Board was established, 
not to make great scholars or professors, 
but for the education of the children of 


had been brought up in England, and he 
did not understand his native tongue 
when he heard it, and when the learned 
Professor said, ‘‘ I am addressing you in 
the Irish language,’’ he must confess he 





the middle classes in those things which felt surprised and humiliated. The 
would be useful to them in after life. Government would do the worst they 
Mr. DILLON said that all they asked | could against Treland in every way ; 
for was that Celtic should be put on a they would attack the Irish language as 
level with these other languages, and well as the Irish tenant, and even the 
thus given fair play. Irish landlord, and all living, under a 
Mr. RENTOUL said that if it was) horrible system that comes in dolce far 
not put on a level, then there was an | niente style. 
additional impetus given to French or 
German. He was sure that if the hon. | 
Member for East Mayo himself had sons 
whom he wished to equip for the battle | 
of life he would not select for them 
Celtic in preference to French or German. 
The Irish representatives represented the 
Irish people, and yet not more than two 
of them spoke one word of Celtic. [Cries| Read the First time ; to be read a 
of dissent. | \Second time upon Thursday next, and 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.)/to be printed.—{ Bill 283. | 
joined heartily in the regret that their | 
language had been neglected. Facilities | 
might be given to the people of Ireland | 
to learn the language of their own) 
country. That language was spoken in | 
the counties of Mayo, Galway, Clare, | ; eax} 
Kerry, Meath, and Donegal. Why was, Read the First time; to be read a 
it preserved ? It had been preserved as | Second time upon Thursday next, and to 
a consequence of the policy of former be printed. —{ Bill 284. | 
times to drive the Celts ‘‘to hell or| 
Connaught.’’ Instead of asking for | 
equality, he would have asked that the | 
marks for Celtic should be increased. | 


He would rather see the youths of; LOCOMOTIVES = ee BILL 
| H.L. 


Read the First time ; to be read a 
Second time upon Tuesday next, and to 
be printed. —{ Bill 285. | 


The House divided :— Ayes, 33; 


Noes, 125.—(Division List, No. 251.) 





ELECTION PETITIONS BILL [u.1.]. 


POST OFFICE CONSOLIDATION BILL 


Treland getting a good all-round commer- | 
cial education, including a knowledge of | 
their own language, than learning Greek, 
French and German, that would be| 
useless to them. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid) said the| 
Government tried to put down the Irish | 

Mr. John Dillon. | 


House adjourned at One minute 
before One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Friday, 19th June 1896. 


EARL OF GRANARD. 

Report made from the Lord Chan- 
cellor, 
William Patrick Hastings 
Granard to vote at the 
Representative Peers for 
been established to the 
the Lord Chancellor ; 
to lie on the Table. 


Earl of 
elections of 
Treland has 

satisfaction of 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LAMBETH WATER BILL. 
Reported without Amendment. 


ABENSUR’S NATURALISATION 
BILL [u.1.]. 

A Bill to naturalise Isaac Aaron 
Abensur, and to grant and confer upon 
him all the rights, privileges, and 
capacities of a natural born subject of | 
Her Majesty the Queen— Was presented 
(on petition): Then it was moved by 
the Chairman of Committees that the 
Sessional Order of the 16th of March 
last, that this House will not receive any 
petition for a Private Bill after Tuesday 
the 21st day of April next, unless such | 
Private Bill shall have been "approved by | 
the Chancery Division of the High Court | 
of Justice, be dispensed with in respect 
of the said Bill, and that the Bill be now 
read 1*; agreed to; Bill read 14 
accordingly, 


DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER 
BILL. 
“Lorn HAWKESBURY 


Majenty s . Government whether 
VOL. XLI. [rourru sErtes.} 


(JERSEY) 


any 
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that the right of Bernard Arthur | 


read, and ordered | 


asked Her! 
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decision had been arrived at relative to 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister (Jersey) Bill, 
passed by a large majority of the States 
19, 1896, and, if not, what 
reason of this-unusual delay. 
He might add that while the Measure 
‘had by a very large 
majority of the States it had been voted 
by 95 per cent. of the elected 
members ; and taking this into considera- 
tion, with the fact that «imilar measures 
passed by the Legislatures of all the self- 


on March 
was the 


been passed 


for 


|yoverning Colonies had received the 
Royal Assent, the long delay in the 


present case seemed somewhat unaccount- 
able. 

THe PRIME MINISTER (THE 
MarQuUEss of SALISBURY) said that the 
the noble Lord’s 
Question referred involved some serious 
issues, and it was under the considera- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government. He 
did not think that so long a time had 


Measure to which 


‘elapsed since the Measure had been 
‘brought under the notice of Her 
|Majesty’s Government as to justify 


| the noble Lord’s complaint that there 
shad been undue delay on the part 
‘of the Government in arriving at a 
| decision with regard to it. The subject 
| involved questions of domicile, and no 
| part of our jurisprudence was more 
/ uncertain than that which related to the 
law of domicile. The Measure would, 
therefore, have to be very carefully con- 
sidered before Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment arrived at a decision with regard 


toit. [‘* Hear! ”| 


. 


BISHOPRIC OF BRISTOL ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL [u.1.]. 


| House Committee (according to 
| Order) ; an Amendment made ; Standing 
| Committee negatived ; The Report of the 
| Amendment to be received on Monday 


in 





next. 
House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
| before Five o’clock, to Monday 
next, a Quarter before 
| Eleven o’clock. 
30 
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| the County Council would be necessary 
| to enable more than one polling station 
|to be provided for the parish of 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. | Wrightington. The matter would thus 
be one for the County Council, and I do 
| not see my way to interfering with regard 
|to it. The various notices in connec- 
| tion with the election of Parish Coun- 


Telegraphic 


Friday, 19th June 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


FALMOUTH RECTORY BILL. 
Read the Third time and passed. 


EE | 

LOAN FUND BOARD (IRELAND). | 

Paper [presented 2nd March] to be| 

printed.—{ No. 241.] | 

| 

PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS | 
(CONTRIBUTIONS IN AID). 

Return {presented 18th June] to be: 

printed.—| No. 242.| 


cillors are required to be posted on or 
near to the principal door of each church 
or chapel in the parish, and in some con- 
spicuous place or places within the 
parish. I have not received any com- 
plaint as to a failure to comply with 
this requirement in the present case. [ 
have no information on the subject re- 
ferred to in the last paragraph of the 


Question. 


NIGER TERRITORIES. 
*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether a representation from 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 


‘on the future of British protectorates 


‘and sphere of influence in the Niger 


QUESTIONS. 


‘ministered by 


| Valley has been received at the Foreign 


Office ; and whether the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce now ask that the 
whole, including the territories ad- 
the Niger Company, 


'should be united and placed under the 


WRIGHTINGTON PARISH COUNCIL 
ELECTION. 

Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, | 
Chorley) : I beg to ask the President of | 
the Local Government Board—(1) whe- | 
ther, in view of the mismanagement of 
the recent election for the Parish) 
Council of Wrightington, he will recom- | 
mend the establishment of an additional 
polling station for the district south- 
west of Bannister Lane and Whittle 
Lane; (2) whether he will give direc- 
tions that voting lists and notices of 
election shall in 
adequate'y posted throughout the dis- 


trict , and (3) whether those who were re- | 


sponsible for the fact that 76 voters were 
disfranchised at the recent election have 
made any apology or expressed regret 
for their carelessness in the matter ? 
THe PRESIDENT or tar LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cnaptin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : Under 
the existing regulations for the election 
of Parish Councillors, a direction from 


| terbury) : 


the future be more 


| Colonial Office ? 


Toke UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. Grorce Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port): A representation of the character 
described has been received from the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 


TELEGRAPHIC CHARGES. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General—(1) whether, while five 
figures, as for instance 55555, can be 
telegraphed as one word, 5a is counted 
as two words, and a/c or c/o as one word ; 
(2) whether M.P. in capitals is charged 
for as two words, but m.p. if written in 
small letters as one word; and, (3) 
whether, as Charing Cross is still charged 
for as two words, De Vere Gardens as 
three words, and De la Rue as one word, 
he will now reconsider the rule he has 
laid down on the subject, and charge 
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compound words of names of places as 
one word ? 

*THeE SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) : 
The answer to the first paragraph of the 
hon. Member’s Question is in the aftirma- 
tive. The assumption in the second 
paragraph is incorrect, ‘ M.P.” even if 
written in small letters, would be 
charged as two words in the address. 
The statement that “ De Vere Gardens” 
counts as three words is also incorrect ; 
it is treated as two words on the same 
principle as that on which De la Rue is 
counted as one word. Charing Cross is 
treated as two words in accordance with 
the rule that only the names of towns 
and villages are treated as one word. 
As regards the question of reconsidering 
the rule as to the counting of compound 
words, the hon. Member is referred to 
the answer I gave to the same question 
on August 23 last. That answer was 
as follows :— 


Complaint against the 


“The Postmaster General fears that it is im- 
possible in a matter of this kind to avoid some 
inconsistencies, but the broad rule atfpresent 
in regard to inland telegrams is that all com- 
pound words which are to be found in recognised 
dictionaries, and which are written as such by 
the senders, are to be charged for as one word. 
The names of towns and villages in this country 
are also so charged ; but the Postmaster General 
is not prepared to allow compound names of 
other places or of persons to pass as single 
words.” 


LETTERS FROM BELFAST. 


Mr. SAMUEL YOUNG (Cavan, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether, for the convenience 
of the public at Belfast, who may require 
to write letters late on Saturday night 
or on Sunday morning that should be 
delivered in England on Monday morn- 
ing, he will consider the advisability of 
having a letter box placed at the railway 
terminus for dispatch by the train which 
leaves at two o'clock p.m. on Sundays ; 
and, whether he is aware that some years 
ago, when a similar complaint was made 
as to the Irish letters posted in London 
on Sunday, a special bag or box was 
placed in the telegraphic office at the 
Strand for the convenience of the 
public 2 

Mr. HANBURY: The question of 
the hon. Member opens up a large sub- 
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ject. It has been the unbroken practice 
of the Post Office to dispatch only one 
mail on Sundays, and the adoption of 
the course suggested would lead to so 
many applications for similar accommo- 
dation elsewhere, that the Postmaster 
General does not think it advisable to 
depart from the existing practice. If 
the dispatch of the one mail from Belfast 
on Sunday were fixed at 2 p.m. instead 
of at 10 p.m. it would prove much more 
inconvenient for the Dublin correspoad- 
ence than the present arrangement. It 
is the case that letters for Ireland bearing 
an extra fee may be posted in London 
on Sunday at the West Strand Tele- 
graph Office and other places. 


Police at Swanlinbar. 


COMPLAINT AGAINST THE POLICE AT 
SWANLINBAR, COUNTY CAVAN. 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) ? 

I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 


the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether complaints have recently 
been made against the police of 


Swanlinbar, County Cavan, for their 
laxity of duty in failing to preserve the 
peace between persons under the influ- 
ence of drink on several occasions ; and, 
will these complaints be made the subject 
of investigation ; and, if not, will he 
explain why ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, Leeds, 
Central) : Only one complaint, by a Mr. 
Patrick McTeague, appears to have been 
recently made against the police for 
laxity of duty at Swanlinbar. This 
complaint arose out of an assault com- 
mitted in the town on the 30th March 
by Patrick Dolan on a man named 
McGovern, and the matter has been in- 
vestigated by the district inspector, who 
states that the assault was not sufficiently 
serious to call for the interference of the 
police. In connection with this occur- 
rence, an assault of a more serious nature 
had been committed a few minutes before 
by two men on Dolan himself, who ex- 
pressed his readiness to prosecute his 
assailants, but subsequently failed to 
attend at Petty Sessions to do so, and 
the facts of the case having been brought 
under the notice of the Magistrates, 
they directed the police to take pro- 
ceedings against the parties, which will 
be done at next Petty Sessions. 


302 
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Mr. J.P. FARRELL asked the right|has been called to a large and very 


hon. Gentleman whether he was aware| representative meeting held in Ban- 
that the assault was committed in the| bridge, County Down, on the 10th 
presence of the head constable. instant, at which resolutions were 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he| passed urging the Government to assist 
was aware of that fact, but he thought|in the completion of the Banbridge and 
it was a case in which proceedings might | Newcastle Extension Railway ; whether 
possibly be taken by the police. he is aware that the portion of the line 
already made to Ballyroney cost the 
ST. MELS CATHEDRAL (COUNTY | Shareholders upwards of £110,000, and 
LONGFORD). had to be given over, for £5,000, to the 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask| Great Northern Railway Company, by 
the Secretary to the ‘Treasury, what is | Which it has been worked for many 
the cause of delay in carrying out the | years ; whether the present terminus is 
promises made to have the ruins of| 4+ Ballyroney almost in a bog and not 
Mels Cathedral, in Ardagh, County | convenient to any town; and, whether, 
Longford, inspected, with a view to their | considering the congested districts 
preservation by the Board of Works ;| through which it would pass, and the 
and, when such inspection will be under- | 2ecessity for developing the rich 
taken ? /mineral resources of that portion of the 
*Mr. HANBURY: The inspection | Country, he will make inquiry with a 
referred to has not yet been carried out | View of rendering substantial assistance 
in consequence of other works being in|! the matter ! : isis 
more pressing need of attention, but it | Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My 
will be made as soon as the inspector is | 4ttention has been drawn to a Report of 
free. the proceedings of this meeting. The 
matter will be considered in connection 
| with other similar proposals. 





DONAGHADEE HARBOUR. 
Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, ROLLED STEEL SLEEPERS 
with reference to the steam dredger now (INDIAN STATE RAILWAYS). 
occupied in removing the silting from) yr, J. BRIGG (York, W.R 
Donaghadee Harbour, whether he will y-.:.45 : ia 
suggest to the Board of Works to have | 
removed, not only all the mud and sand, 
but also the gravel and loose stones ; 
whether he is aware that this dredger 
works by suckage and not by buckets, 
and cannot remove the stones; and, 


Keighley): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India, whether 
he has any information as to the cause 
of the reported failure of rolled steel 
sleepers in use on the Indian State 
railways, or the other public railways in 
f ; : {that country ; and, if correct, whether 
whether he will see if anything can be | such failure is confined to any particular 
done to prevent the silting from filling | dintstes ¢ . 
up the harbour again, to the great) Typ SECRETARY or STATE ror 
danger of the Soenets calling there ! 3 INDIA (Lorp Gerorce Hani.ron, 

Mr. HANBURY : The extent of the Middlesex, Ealing) : So far as my 
dredging operations at Donaghadee hBVe |< foemation goes, there are only three 
we yet —_— a The Board bes cases in which the employment of steel 

orks have appliances for the removal sleepers for Indian railways has given 
of any and wsieaar class of material. The unsatisfactory results, and as regards two 
accumulation of silt in the harbour can | o¢ these the cause is said to be the saline 
only be obviated by dredging, the neces- quality of the earth in which they are 
sity for which will be considered when-|j,iq “In the third case the deterioration 
ever the occasion arises. is attributed to some defects in the 

ballast and method of laying. 

BANBRIDGE AND NEWCASTLE EXTEN- 

SION RAILWAY (COUNTY DOWN). 

Mr. McCARTAN: TI beg to ask VENEZUELAN BOUNDARY. 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- Mr. D. F. GODDARD (Ipswich): I 
tenant of Ireland, whether his attention | beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
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for Foreign A ffairs—( | ) whatis the present | 
position of negotiations between Great 
Britain and Venezuela regarding the 
disputed boundary and area of occupied 
territory ; (2) whether, as stated two 
months ago, our Minister at Washington 
(SirJ ulian Pauncefote) has been entrusted 
with full powers to treat personally with 
Senor Andrade, or other representative 
of Venezuela, at that capital, and if 
definite progress is being made in the 
way of direct negotiations between the 
two Powers concerned ; (3) what also is 
the present position of mutual proposals, | 
understood to have passed between Her | 
Majesty’s Government and that of the! 
United States, towards a definitive treaty 
of arbitration between the two countries, 
and also towards the formation of a per- | 
manent Court of Arbitration; (4 | 
whether these proposals are being delayed | 
or hindered in any way by the non-settle- | 
ment of our ditliculty with Venezuela ; 
and, (5) whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will, in conjunction with that of | 
the United States, facilitate the carrying | 
through of those proposals, irrespective | 
of what is being done regarding the} 
Venezuela difficulty ? 

Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, | 
8.) asked whether the Prime Minister | 
still adhered to his expressed determina- | 
tion not to submit the English claim to! 
arbitration. 

Mr. CURZON : It is true that Her | 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Washington 
has been given authority to receive and 
report any proposals which may be made 
tohim by the Venezuelan Representative 
at Washington for the settlement of the 
boundary question. The Venezuelan 
Representative has been informed of 
this, but has not hitherto made any pro- 
posals. Negotiations are in progress with 
the Government of the United States 
both for a definitive Treaty of Arbitra- 
tion between the two countries, and for 
the reference to arbitration under proper 
conditions of the frontier question with 
Venezuela. So far as Her Majesty’s 
Government are concerned the discussion 
of the latter question does not offer any 
obstacle to the conclusion of a general 
arrangement respecting arbitration, which 
they hope to see concluded. As I 
observed in reply toa question yesterday, 
i hope before long to be able to present 
papers relating to both branches of the 
question. 


Armenia. 


| 
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Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) in- 


quired whether the right hon. Gentleman 
could inform the House if there was any 
truth in the statement, telegraphed from 
Caracas, that a collision had occurred on 
the border of some portion of the dis- 
puted territory. 

Mr. CURZON said that that question 
was answered yesterday by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 

Mr. DAVITT begged that he might 
receive a reply to his question. 

Mr. CURZON said that any question 
about the speeches of Lord Salisbury had 
better be addressed to Lord Salisbury in 
the House in which he sat. [‘ Oh, oh!” 
and cries, “ Bring him here ! ”] 

Mr. DARLING remarked that his 
question was founded on a_ telegram 
which had arrived since the answer given 
24 hours ago. 

Mr. CURZON said that no informa- 
tion had come to their hands which 
tended to alter the answer given yester- 
day by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 


Armenia, 


ARMENIA. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Aflairs, whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the statements 


|of Baron de Vislar, Military Attaché of 


the French Embassy at Constantinople, 
as reported in the Daily News of 17th 
instant, to the effect that, having visited 
Marash, Diarbekir, Zeitoun, and other 
places, his description of the horrors 
witnessed and of the evidence of the 
outrages is ghastly, and, further, that 
he succeeded in rescuing 120 Armenian 
girls; and whether the Foreign Office 
has any information in its possession in 
respect to these occurrences ; and, if so, 
will he lay it before this House? 

Mr. CURZON: I have seen the 
statements in question, but we have no 
independent information in regard to 
them. If the hon. Member will refer to 
Blue-book Turkey, No. 2, 1896, he will 
find that reports relating to occurrences 
at Marash, Diarbekir and Zeitoun are 
included therein; but, so far as Her 
Majesty's Government are aware, no 
massacres have since occurred at those 
places. 
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EXECUTIONS AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the, 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign | 
Affairs, whether the Foreign Office has 
received any information as to the 
alleged execution by hanging of seven 
Armenians in Constantinople within the 
past few days; and, if the executions 
have taken place, have any representa- 
tions to the Government of the Sultan 
been made on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government ? 

Mr. CURZON: I think that the 
hon. Member has been misinformed. 
Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at 
Constantinople has reported that two 
Armenians, who had been tried and 
found guilty of the murder of a police 
officer in the discharge of his duty, were 
hanged on the 15th. There seems to 
have been no doubt of their guilt ; and 
accordingly no _ representations were 
called for from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 
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why it is that colour-sergeants of the 


Militia, while serving for preliminary 
drill and training, do not receive 
accountants’ pay of 1s. a day, as paid w 
company accountants in line battalions, 
and whether it is the case that the 
accountants’ work which has to be 
performed in the Militia is, while it 
lasts, greater, rather than less, than 
similar work which has to be performed 
in a line battalion; and, whether he 
will favourably consider the propriety 
of awarding to colour-sergeants of Militia, 
during preliminary drill and training, 
the additional shilling a day as paid to 
accountants in the line? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: The additional 
pay given in the line for accountants’ 
work was granted on the occasion of the 
reduction of the captain’s contingent 
allowance. No alteration has been 
made in the contingent allowance of 2s. 
a day granted to captains of Militia, and 
that fund is available for any extra pay- 


‘ment to the sergeant for his account 


ARMY PENSIONERS. 

Mr. A. K. LOYD (Berks, Abingdon) : | 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War, whether there is any 
foundation for the belief, widely preva- 
lent in the villages, that Army Pensioners 
who served in the Crimea or the Indian 
Mutiny have now become entitled to a 
further pension or allowance ; if so, to 
what authority application should be 
made on behalf of such pensioners for 
such further benefits ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. 
Surrey, Guildford): The only persons 
eligible for special campaign pensions 
are discharged soldiers who took part in 
the campaigns, who have not less than 
ten years’ service, and are in necessitous 
circumstances, and are not in receipt of 
pension. As regards the last qualifica- 
tion, exception is made in favour of men 


who came at the age of 50 into small) 


deferred pensions of 4d. or 6d. a day. 
The Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital 
are the authority for the grant of pen- 
sions. 


COLUOUR-SERGEANTS (MILITIA). 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War, whether he can explain 


BRODRICK, | 


duties. 


TELEGRAPH MESSENGERS 
(OFFENCES). 

Mr. BROOKFIELD: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, as _repre- 
senting the Postmaster General, whether 
a record is kept of all offences committed 
by telegraph messengers in the postal 
service; and, whether there would be 
any objection to supplying, in the form 
of a Return, information as to the 
number and nature of such offences, and 
the mode in which they have been dealt 
with by the authorities during some 
reasonable stated period ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: Records are kept 

of all offences committed by telegraph 
messengers in the postal service ; but the 
records are kept locally, and are not, 
except as regards serious offences, 
forwarded to London. As the Depart- 
ment employs about 13,500 of these 
messengers and they are located in a 
very large number of offices, such a 
Return as that asked would involve 
much labour and would be very difficult 
to frame. 

*Mr. BROOKFIELD: Would there 
be any objection to giving a return as to 
the serious offences ? 


| *Mr. HANBURY : I will inquire. 
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FIRE AT DUNGARVAN 
(GRANT TO CONSTABULARY). 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): On behalf of the hon. Member 
for South Roscommon (Mr. L. P. Hay- 
DEN), I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—(1), 
is he aware that an insurance company 
gave £10 to the Constabulary authori- 
ties for distribution amongst the mem- 
bers of the force who assisted in saving 
property at the burning of Mr. Walshe’s 
house, at Dungarvan, county Waterford, 
in July 1872; (2) has this sum been 
credited to the Constabulary accounts 
for August 1872, or has it been paid 
over to those who were entitled to it; 
(5) whether the Constabulary authorities 
in March last were engaged in making 
inquiries to ascertain the names of the 
members of the force who were present 
at said burning ; and (4), has this sum 
been invested at interest since the above 
date ; and, if so, will he see that those 
entitled to receive it get the interest as 
well as the sum originally handed over? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
statements in the first and third para- 
graphs are correct. The amount was 
entered as a receipt in the accounts for 
August 1872, and in the following 
month was paid over to those entitled 
to it. 


CROOM UNION LABOURERS ORDER. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: On behalf 
of the hon. Member for South Ros- 
common (Mr. Haypen), I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, what is the cause of 
the delay in having the Croom Union 
Labourers Order of 1894 confirmed ; 
and, whether he will endeavour © to 
expedite the hearing of the matter before 
the Privy Council, in order to meet the 
wishes of the Guardians to proceed with 
the building of the cottages before the 
winter sets in ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: This 
Question appears to relate to an Order 
of the 10th January 1896, and not to an 
Order of 1894, as stated. The petitions 
against the scheme will be heard at the 
next Sitting of the Privy Council, at 
which appeals under the Labourers 
Acts may be set down for consideration. | 

| 


{19 Junk 1856} 
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EDUCATION GRANT. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londondery) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 'Trea- 
sury, whether the Commissioners of 
National Education are responsible for 
the substitution of the principle of 10s. 
per child in average attendance for that 
of nine-eightieths of the English grant in 
framing the Estimates for this year, and 
who first suggested the change; and 
whether, in the event of the Commis- 
sioners wishing in any future year to 
revert to the principle of nine-eightieths 
the Treasury will offer any objection ? 

*Mr. HANBURY : The Commissioners 
are not responsible in the sense that they 
suggested the alteration. The sugges- 
tion was mae by the Treasury with the 
concurrence of the Irish Office, and the 
Commissioners accepted the provision 
for the present year without prejudice 
to their claim for the nine-eightieths 
of the English grant. I can hardly be 
expected now to express an opinion as to 
future years, but if the Education Com- 
missioners should wish to. raise the 
point in connection with any future 
Estimates, no doubt their representations 
would meet with due consideration at 
the proper time. 


NAVY STOKERS. 

GENERAL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) : I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to the statement 
that the scarcity of stokers in reserve of 
the Navy has become a danger to the 
country ; to the reported difficulties in 
finding sufficient men necessary to 
navigate the Terrible from the con- 
tractor’s yard to Portsmouth; and to 
the announcement that, in order to 
obtain a sufficient supply of stokers, the 
standard for stoker recruits has been 
reduced by three inches ; and whether 
he proposes to take any steps to remedy 
this state of things ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square): Yes, I have 
seen such a statement as that to which 
the hon. and gallant Member alludes. 
As regards the scarcity of stokers, the 
following are the figures. On June 15th 
there were reported as available for 
draft—of chief stokers and leading 
stokers, Ist and 2nd class, 491; of 
stokers, lst class, 1,160; of stokers, 
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2nd class, 1,328; making a total of 
2,979. In addition there are a large 
number of recruits at the ports who have 
not completed their drilling. The House 
should bear in mind that this is ata 
time when we have more ships in com- 
mission at sea than there have ever been 
in time of peace except during naval 
maneeuvres. But it is not always con- 
venient to take the men returned as 
available for draft away from the tem- 
porary duties on which they may be 
engaged in the port, or to withdraw them 
from the courses of training or requalify- 
ing, through which they may be passing. 
It is more convenient to draw them for 
a temporary purpose, such as a navi- 
gating party from other yards, especially 
when, as in the case of the Terrible, it 
was particularly desired to have 1st class 
stokers specially trained. With refer- 
ence to the announcement that, “in 
order to obtain a sufficient supply of 
stokers, the standard for stoker recruits 
had been reduced by 3 in.,” it is quite 
incorrect. The reduction has not been 
by 3 in., but by 1 in., and that is merely 
replacing the standard where it was in 
February and putting it at the normal 
point. The normal height for stoker 
recruits is 5 ft. 3 in., but in January 
1895, and again in February 1896, the 
standard was temporarily raised to 
5 ft. 4in. This step was taken in each 
case towards the end of the financial 
year, when, unless the entries had been 
slightly checked, the numbers voted in 
the Estimates would have been exceeded. 
As the steps taken for raising recruits 
for stokers are securing the number sanc- 
tioned by Parliament, no change is 
necessary. During my recent visits of 
inspection, I took the opportunity in 
several yards of personally inspecting the 
stokers then in the depéts, and I was 
much pleased with the fine and satisfac- 
tory physique of the men. 


Occupation of 


INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

Mr. M. M. BHOWNAGGREE (Beth- 
nal Green, N.E.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India, whether the 
scheme promulgated by the Government 
of India in 1895 for encouraging the 
construction of railways in India by 
private enterprise, and with rupee capital, 
had led to a large number of applications 
being made for concessions for the build- 
ing of railways; and, whether he would 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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lay upon the Table a Return showing 
the terms promulgated by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1893 and subsequently, 
on which such concessions were to be 
applied for ; the number of applications 
of all kinds for such concessions received 
from 1893 up to the present date, show- 
ing the mileage and other particulars 
contained in such applications ; and the 
number of concessions granted, with 
particulars relating thereto ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: A 
considerable number of applications 
have been received at the India Office, 
and it is believed that others have been 
sent direct to the Government of India. 
I will make further inquiry on this sub- 
ject, and when the inquiry is complete I 
will lay upon the Table of the House a 
return of the nature suggested. 


“GOLDEN STOOL.” 

Mr. M. DAVITT: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, whe- 
ther his attention has been called to a 
statement contained in the Gold Coast 
Methodist Times, of the 15th ultimo, to 
the effect that Osai Bonsu (Mensa) ex- 
King of Ashanti, who was deposed by 
the British Government in 1885, has 
recently died of starvation while under- 
going some punishment for an alleged 
refusal to reveal the whereabouts of the 
* Golden Stool ;” and, whether the facts 
are as stated; and, if so, by whose 
authority this punishment has been 
inflicted ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): Osai Mensa, the ex- 
King of Ashanti, was not undergoing any 
punishment at the time of his death, but 
after the departure of the troops from 
Kumassi he was sent down to Prahsu and 
required to remain there. He had two 
womenand twochildren with him, and was 
in fairly good health until April 14. He 
was then seized with diarrhwa, which 
turned to dysentery, and he died on the 
21st. He was attended by two native 
doctors, and his wife testified at the 
inquest that nothing more could have 
been done for him if he had been at his 
own home. 


OCCUPATION OF KUMASSI. 
Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, whe- 
ther the brothers Ansah, who were 
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of the recent British occupation of 
Kumassi on some charges of forgery and 
embezzlement, were tried at Cape Coast 
Castle during last month and acquitted ; 
by whom were these charges made, and 
by what authority were the prosecutions 
instituted ; and whether, in view of the 
established innocence of these Native 
princes, some reparation will be made to 
them by the Colonial Office ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
brothers Ansah were tried in the Supreme 
Court of the Gold Coast at Cape Coast 
last month. They were acquitted by the 
Court of the charge of forgery, and the 
Attorney General has not proceeded with 
the remainder of 


chief, on behalf of the nation, demanded 
the punishment of the Ansahs for being 
the cause of the Ashanti difliculties, and 
the Governor of the Gold Coast replied 
that they would be prosecuted at Cape 
Coast. They were accused, on informa- 
tion received from two of the Ashanti 
chiefs who accompanied them to England, 
of forging their credentials, and they 
have admitted that the document was 
written at Cape Coast some months after 
they left Kumassi, was not signed by 
the King, and was sealed in London 
with a seal made there after their arrival. 
Under these circumstances there is no 
ground for making any reparation to 
them. 
by the Gold Coast Government. 


DAIRY SCHOOLS (COUNTY COUNCILS). 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board, whether 
he is aware that in some parts of the 
country, the auditors of the Local Goy- 


ernment Board have surcharged County | 
Councils on the ground that they have | 
no legal powers to establish and main- | 


tain joint dairy schools and other insti- 
tutions for technical instruction ; whe- 
ther he is aware that in other counties 
no objection has been taken by the 
auditors to expenditure on similar in- 
stitutions jointly maintained by County 
Councils, and that great inconvenience 


has been caused to some County Councils | 


by the decision of the auditors, who have 
held that the Act does not authorise the 


{19 June 1896} 


arrested and handcuffed on the occasion | 


the charges. <At| 
Kumassi, on January 20, the second war | 


|a matter for 
| Department of the Privy Council, but, 


The prosecution was instituted | 
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technical instruction ; and whether, see- 
ing that the establishment of one joint 
institution for two or more counties is 
in many cases more conducive to economy 
and efficiency than the creation and 
maintenance of separate establishments 
for the same purpose, the Local Govern- 
ment Board will take the necessary steps 
to enable two or more County Councils 
to establish and maintain joint institu- 
tions under the Technical Instruction 
Acts 1 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I am aware that 
disallowances have been made in the 
accounts of some County Councils on the 


‘ground that they have no legal powers 


to establish and maintain joint dairy 
schools and other institutions for tech- 
nical instruction. As to how far similar 
items have been allowed in_ other 
counties, I have no information. The 
question of the legality of the auditors’ 
decision in making these disallowances 
is now’ before the Local Government 
Board on appeals by the persons sur- 
charged. Any question as to the amend- 
ment of the Jaw in this respect would be 
the Science and Art 


assuming that it is held that County 
Councils cannot now combine for the 
purposes of the Technical Instruction 
Acts, I shall be quite prepared to suggest 
to that Department that the law might 
be amended with advantage. 


FITZGIBBON (LORD JUSTICE). 

Mr. KNOX : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether Lord Justice Fitzgibbon 
has resigned his post as a Commissioner of 
National Education; and whether he 
can say what is the cause of his resigna- 
tion ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said it 
was a fact that Lord Justice Fitzgibbon 
had resigned his post as a Commissioner 
of National Education in consideration 
that he no longer felt equal to the addi- 
tional duties which the position of Com- 
missioner threw upon him. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.) asked whether the resignation of 
Lord Justice Fitzgibbon was not due to 
the action of the Government with 


I regard to the Education Grant in 
establishment of joint institutions for | trent 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he | make public the views of the various 
had no reason to believe there was any | advisers of Her Majesty’s Government 
truth in that statement. /upon any particular proposal. No in- 

Mr. MACNEILL asked whether the | formation has been received with regard 
right hon. Gentleman had seen a state-| to any women having been handed to or 
ment to that effect ? retained by the Egyptian troops ; and 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he| Her Majesty's Government, attaching 
had not seen such a statement, but the|no credence to the report, consider it 
hon. Member had called his attention to | unnecessary to make inquiries. 
it. He had no reason to think, how-| Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will inquiry 
ever, that there was any truth in it. | be made into this, because the statement 

|has been publicly made in an English 
|newspaper and telegraphed abroad, and 





TAXATION INQUIRY. 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr | 
Tydvil): I beg to ask the President of | 
the Local Government Board, if he can | 
now state the scope, method, and terms | 
of the Inquiry into the claims of property | 
other than agricultural land to an| 
equitable adjustment of taxation, which, | 
on 20th April, he promised should take | 
place immediately ; and when the Inquiry | 
is likely to commence ? 
Mr. CHAPLIN: I am sorry that I 
am not in a position to reply to the| 
Question of the hon. Member, which only | 


and he will remember that the scope of | 
the Inquiry has been sensibly altered 
since the statement he refers to was 
made on the 20th April. I hope, how- | 
ever, at no distant date to give to the 
House full information on the subject. 


SOUDAN EXPEDITION. 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, whether, on the 
occasion of the frontier of Egypt being 
fixed at Wady Halfa, any expression of 
opinion for this frontier, as against the 
inclusion of Dongola within Egypt, was 
obtained from Lord Cromer ; and, if so, 
whether he will lay such expression of 
opinion upon the Table of the House ; 
and whether any information has been 
received as to the number of women 
handed over to or retained by the 
Egyptian troops after the conflict at 
Firket ; if not, whether he will ask for 
this information and, when obtained, 
communicate it to the House? 

Mr. CURZON : As I have more than 
once stated in the House in reply to 
similar questions, it is entirely contrary 
both to practice and to convenience to 


it is desirable that it should be denied ? 

Mr. CURZON: I have more than 
once said we do not propose to make 
inquiry, and I have said the reason of 
that refusal was that we did not attach 
to the words which appeared in the tele- 
gram the meaning that was put upon 
them in some quarters. 

Mr. C. P. SCOTT (Lancashire, Leigh): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether he can 
now state under what flag the military 
operations in the Soudan are being 
carried on, and on whom in the last 

: - ~ |resort the responsibility rests for the 
sppeared on the Paper this morning 3/conduct of these cperations in accord- 
ance with the principles of warfare 
recognised among civilised states ? 

Mr. CURZON : The military opera- 
| tions in the valley of the Nile are being 
‘conducted by the Egpytian army under 
|the Egyptian flag. The responsibility 
\for their conduct in accordance with 
‘the principles of warfare recognised 
among civilised States, rests with the 
|Sirdar, who is a British officer in the 
| Egyptian service. 

Mr. SCOTT: I think the right hon. 
|Gentleman has not fully answered my 
| Question. He has not referred to the 
/words “in the last resort.” Supposing 
that the powers of the Sirdar are not 
fully adequate for that purpose, on whom 
does the responsibility rest for the con- 
duct of operations? [Cheers.] 
| Mr. CURZON: I am afraid that I 
cannot without notice answer a hypo- 
' thetical question of that character. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Is not the Egyptian flag iden- 
| tical with the Turkish flag ? [ Laughter. 

Mr. CURZON : No; I think not. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty? [Laughter and cries 
\of “ Order !”] 
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JUVENILE OFFENDERS. |lately the railway companies have with- 
Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal |drawn from Mr. Airey the power to 
Green, 8.W.): I beg to ask the Secre-| publish these maps; and, whether the 
tary of State for the Home Department, | President of the Board of Trade can 
what is the number of the prisons in| take any measures to secure the publica- 
which accommodation has been provided | tion of such maps in the future ? 
for juvenile offenders sentenced to one| THe PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
month and upwards, with a view to or TRADE (Mr. C.T. Rircuiz, Croydon): 
the administration of the Rule which he I am informed that Mr Airey, clerk in 
has just issued; whether those prisons the Railway Clearing House, has been 
will be reserved for this class of offenders allowed to compile, publish, and sell 
exclusively ; and, whether he will be| various maps relating to the railways of 
good enough either to state the names the United Kingdom; that in 1894 it 
of the prisons or to indicate the area of | was considered by the committee of the 
the districts to each of which one of | Clearing House undesirable that such 
these prisons is assigned ? business should be carried on by a clerk 
THE SECRETARY or STATE ror) without control, and the Committee, 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir therefore, by mutual arrangement, took 
Marruew Wuire Riptey, Lancashire, | over from Mr. Airey his plant and paid 
Blackpool): The Rule in question has him a considerable sum for the loss of 
not yet come into force, but I can now | his business, which is now the property 
inform the hon. Member that the prisons, | of the Clearing House. I am _ also 
numbering six in all, into which juvenile | informed that the Committee do not 
offenders under sentence of imprisonment | propose in the future to publish for 
for one month or more will be received| public use any maps beyond those of 
are those at Northallerton serving England and Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, land. If this decision of the Committee 
and Yorkshire ; Knutsford serving Che- is adhered to, I shall regret the loss of 
shire, Lancashire, North Wales, Shrop- | information which is of decided advan- 
shire, and Staffordshire; Warwick serving tage to the public, for, although the dis- 
the Midland Counties, Gloucestershire, tances between stations are continually 
and Lincolnshire; Brecon serving | subject to variation vy the alteration of 
South Wales, Herefordshire, and Mon- | a junction or the opening of new routes, 
mouthshire; Devizes serving Berkshire stations, or junctions, and, although 
and the south-west ; Bedford serving the distance tables are prepared by all 
Eastern and Home Counties, the Metro-| companies in compliance with their 
polis, Sussex, and Northamptonshire. | obligations, the advantage to the public 
These prisons will not be reserved ex- of such practical and intelligible maps 
clusively for juvenile offenders, but in as have hitherto been published by Mr. 
every case juvenile and adult offenders Airey must be considerable. I have no 
will be kept entirely separate ; and at|control, however, over the decision of 
three of the prisons—Bedford, Warwick, the Clearing House Committee. 
and Knuisford—it will be possible to 
set apart an entire wing, and to secure, 
practically, a separate establishment. 
HAMPTON COURT GARDENERS, 
Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN (Gateshead) : 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
RAILWAY MAPS. Works whether he has yet decided to 
Mr. W. T. HOWELL (Denbigh, give the gardeners at Hampton Court 
Boroughs): I beg to ask the President | the one o’clock Saturday. 
of the Board of Trade whether he is) *T'nze FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
aware that Mr. Airey, of the Railway | WORKS (Mr. A. Axers-Doua.as, Kent, 
Clearing House, has for some years past |St. Augustine’s): Arrangements are 
been publishing maps of different parts | being made for the earlier payment of 
of England, giving the official distances | wages to gardeners in Hampton Court 
between the various stations and sidings | Gardens on Saturdays, by which they 
on the various lines of railway, to the | will be relieved of work at 1.30 on that 
great convenience of traders; and that | day. 
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AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL.| *Sirm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 


Mr. DAVID THOMAS: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether, having regard to the time that 
must elapse before the Reports of the 
Members of Parliament (Personal In- 
terest) Committee, and of the promised 
Committee into the claims of urban rate- 
payers are in the hands of Members, he 
will postpone the further consideration 
of the Agricultural Land Rating Bill to 
another year of the Session. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr, A.J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): No, Sir, I see no reason for post- 
poning the Bill. 


EDUCATION BILL. 
Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 


Burghs) asked the Leader of the House 


whether he intended taking the Eduea-| 


tion Bill from day to day from Monday. 
Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 


SURY said he had no statement to make | 


with regard to public business. 

Mr. DALZIEL: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman make a statement on 
day ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I cannot tell the hon. Member. 
| Laughter and cheers. | 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
SUPPLY. 
[FOURTEENTH ALLOTTED DAY. | 
Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Cuairman of 
Ways and Means, in the Chair. ] 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 1896-7. 
1. Motion 
posed :— 


made and Question pro- 


“That a sum, not exceeding £253,500 be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Salaries and Miscellaneous Charges of the 
War Office, which will come in course of 


payment during the year ending 31st day of 
March 1897.” 





Mon- | 


| 
| Ilkeston), in moving “That Item A 
(Salaries) be reduced by £100, in respect 
of the Salary of the Secretary of 
State,” said that his intention was to 
refer to a question that affected very 
unfairly and unjustly a member of his 
own profession. The officer was a young 
man who had for nearly ten years held 
Her Majesty’s Commission. He had 
won golden opinions wherever he had 
served, and at the time of his dismissal, 
he was without any reproach whatever as 
regarded his military and medical work. 
After having served between nine and 
ten years, Dr. Fowler was, early last 
year, sent down to Sheerness, to do duty 
there as medical officer in charge of a 
militia regiment which had been called 
up for training. He did not in this 
| case propose to enter into the names of 
regiment or the officers who were con- 
cerned in the scandal which led to the 
| dismissal of Surgeon Captain Fowler as 
he was then. He desired to fight the 
matter on the broad principle of 
| whether justice had been done or not. 
On the morning of June 6th Captain 
Fowler was passing through the camp in 
search of a brother officer with whom he 
was engaged to lunch, and as he passed 
|by an officer’s tent he heard a great 
| noise going on inside. He went into the 
tent to ascertain the cause of this riotous 
| proceeding, and discovered no less than 
eight of these militia officers engaged in 
certain things which he did not desire 
|to mention, but which certainly con-_ 
stituted conduct absolutely unbecoming 
of officers and gentlemen. As soon as he 
recognised and realised what was going 
on, he did what he thought every gen- 
tleman would do. He said they must 
stop such proceedings or they would get 
into a terrible disgrace. He saw the 
| proceedings stopped, and left the tent. 
|The whole time he was in the tent was, 
jon the testimony of four of the officers, 
‘under half a minute. He afterwards 
|spoke to the senior captain, who was 
| present at these disgraceful proceedings, 
|and that officer undertook to report the 
|matter to the commanding officer. He 
subsequently saw one of the participators 
in the scandal and remonstrated with 
him on his conduct, and warned him, as 
medical officer, of the danger of going on 
in such a course of conduct, and of the 
utter disgrace of it. Surgeon Captain 
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Fowler heard nothing more about the 
matter until the 14th of June, when, at 
half-an-hour’s notice, and without any 
previous warning, he was sent for to a 
Court of Inquiry. When he got there, 
he found he had to give evidence in 
regard to this matter. He never heard 
that he was in any way implicated. He 
had done his duty, as he conceived, and 
he gave his evidence under this idea ; 
and when an accusation was made against 
him by the chief offender in this matter, 
he was able absolutely to deny it. He 
(the hon. Member) had evidence in his 
possession which corroborated Surgeon 
Captain Fowler’s denial on the part of 
four of the eight officers who were in the 


tent when this thing occurred. The 
next that he heard in regard to the 


matter was that he was dismissed from 
the Service. Under the circumstances 
he naturally protested against his dis- 
missal, and in a letter he wrote he said 
he might at least have been given the 
opportunity of resigning his commis- 
As an answer to that letter, he 
found he was gazetted out as having 
resigned his commission on the 6th of 
August last. This dismissal from the 
Service meant to him more than it did 
to an ordinary officer, because it deprived 
him, in the first instance, of his means 
of livelihood. He went out disgraced, 
and he lost the gratuity of £1,250 which 
was given to a medical officer as a kind 
of deferred pay, and which he would 
have received if he had been ten years 
in the Service, instead of the nine years 
and two months he had served. Surgeon 
Captain Fowler had applied for this 
gratuity as a matter of justice, but it 
was denied tohim. This was a very hard 
case, for he had a wife and young family 
dependent upon him; and it was a 
particularly hard case when they com- 
pared it with the justice meted out to the 
other offenders in this case. Dismissal 
for them meant nothing so severe as it 
did in Captain Fowler’s case. The two 
dismissed incurred no fine by their dis- 
mnissal ashe did. By their dismissal they 
simply lost their position in the militia 
regiment, while Captain Fowler lost his 
position both in his profession and in 
the army, and incurred this money fine 
of £1,250. One whose name was not 


sion. 


mentioned at all at the Court of Inquiry 
was so struck with the injustice of the 
sentence upon Captain Fowler that he 
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made a full confession of the circum- 
stances and was dismissed. So _per- 
functorily did the Court of Inquiry go 
into the case that the senior captain’s 
name was never mentioned, and _ his 
implication in the matter only came out 
when he made his own confession. With 
reference to the other offenders, one was 
dismissed, but the culprit who personally 
engaged in this most abominable and 
disgraceful proceeding was allowed to 
retire, and the others who had been 
present at the whole proceeding were 
censured. The commanding officer of 
the district, to whom this inquiry was 
submitted, made certain recommenda- 
tions with reference to the treatment of 
these officers, but he believed he made 
no recommendation whatever about 
Surgeon Captain Fowler, his intention, 
if not his expressed desire, being that 
Surgeon Fowler’s case should be left for 
consideration by the Army Medical 
Department. But instead of the matter 
being referred to the Director General 
of the Medical Department, Surgeon 
Fowler was dismissed on the action of 
the War Office authorities. The treat- 
ment of a member of the medical staff 
without reference to his official head, the 
Director General, was not likely to make 
the service popular or to bring members 
of the medical profession into the service. 
The War Office did not submit this case 
to the Director General. If they had 
done so, they would have received from 
him either a confirmation of their pro- 
posed penalty or such a statement as 
might have induced them to make it less 
severe. Surgeon Fowler had never 
received from the War Office any state- 
ment of the ground upon which he 
had been forced out of the service. 
Was he dismissed on a charge of being 
a party to the offence which brought 
about this scandal, or was it because of 
inconsistency in his statements and dis- 
crepancies in his evidence? As regarded 
the evidence, he had letters from four of 
the officers, including the senior mili- 
tary officer, all of whom denied that 
Surgeon Captain Fowler had any part in 
the conversation in connection with it or 
any part in the proceedings, that he 
stopped them, and was only in the tent 
half a minute altogether. There was no 
recommendation for his punishment at 
the Inquiry, and if he had been one of the 
principal officers accused, he ought to have 
! 
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had opportunities for preparation of his 
defence and for calling witnesses. He 
might be told there might be some charge 
founded against him on the evidence he 
gave at the Inquiry. If that was so it was 
entirely out of harmony with the 
** Manual on Military Law,’’ which laid 
down that— 


“ Wherever any Inquiry affects the character 
of an officer or soldier, full opportunity must be 
afforded such officer or soldier of being present 
throughout the Inquiry and for making any 
statement he may wish to make, and of cross- 
examining any witness whose evidence in his 
opinion affects his character, and producing any 
witnesses in defence of his character.” 


It was perfectly mamfest that half-an- 
hour’s notice of an Inquiry of this kind, 
which ended in the dismissal of a man 
from Her Majesty's service, was not 
sufficient opportunity to give him the 
means of defending himself. The same 
book from which he had quoted also said 
that the Court of Inquiry had no power 
to compel witnesses to attend, and evi- 
dence could not be taken on oath. So 
that this was evidence that was not 
taken on oath, and one of the witnesses 
was the accuser and the officer most 
seriously implicated. The Manual fur- 


ther stated that the Court of Inquiry | 


would give no opinion on the conduct 


of any officer or soldier, and any in- | 


formation, statement, or answer to ques- 


tions made or given at the Court of In-| 


quiry should not be admissible against 
any officer or soldier making or giving it, 
SO 
gave himself at this inquiry would be to 
break the lawas laid down in the “ Manual 
on Military Law,’’ and to condemn him 
on evidence which had no right to be 
used against him. If he was charged 
with any offence against his character as 
a gentleman or officer, the four witnesses 
from whom he (Sir Walter Foster) had 
letters, and who were present throughout 
the proceedings, sufficiently exonerated 
him from that charge. If, on the other 
hand, the charge against him was that 
his evidence was inconsistent with other 
statements he made, and that he did 
not give full evidence at that court, then 
he contended that the evidence Surgeon 
Captain Fowler gave at the Court of In- 
quiry ought not, according tothe ‘‘ Manual 
on Military Law,’’ to be used to his in- 
jury, and that, called suddenly as he 
was, he had no time or consideration of 


Six Walter Foster. 


{COMMONS} 


that to take the evidence this man | 
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what he was about to say. The real 
point of the discrepancy that arose with 
reference to his position came to. this, 
At the Court of Inquiry, Surgeon Captain 
Fowler said he was a few minutes in the 
tent, and on that he believed some 
people supposed he was an accomplice in 
these disgraceful proceedings. He was 
about half a minute in the tent, accord- 
ing to the written testimony of the four 
officers who were present during the pro- 
ceedings. It had also been alleged that 
he did not exert sufficient moral repro- 
bation when he found these officers mis- 
conducting themselves, but it was diffi- 
|cult to conceive what more he could have 
'done. As a medical man he pointed out 
‘to one of the chief offenders the grave 
|nature of his indiscretion, he remon- 
| strated and stopped the proceedings, and 
|having done that, he left the tent and 
afterwards conferred with the senior 
military officer present, whose duty it was 
to report the occurrence and who under- 
|took to do it. If, on the other hand, 
Surgeon Captain Fowler was engaged in 
aiding and abetting in this infamy, he 
was not fit to be a member of the medical 
profession, and there was a simple and 
easy way of taking him off the register. 
If the Army authorities considered that 
this gentleman was guilty of such an 
offence, it was their duty to report the 
| matter tothe Medical Council, whose duty 
it was, as representing the medical profes- 





| sion, to keep theregister pure, and had this 


|man been guilty of aiding and abetting 
the disgraceful conduct which took place 
in the tent it would have been their 
bounden duty to remove his name from 
the register. If, on the other hand, he 
was not guilty of the offence, but only 
of some errors or discrepancies in his 
evidence, then he said the punishment 
meted out to Dr. Fowler did not fit the 
crime, that it was totally out of propor- 
tion to it, and because of inconsistencies 
and discrepancies in his statement he 
had been more severely punished than 
the men who were actually guilty of the 
offence. Practically, the War Office, 
by their action, had admitted that they 
did not believe Dr. Fowler was guilty 
of any offence. He was barely out of 
the Army Medical Service when, through 
his friends, he sought employment else- 
where, and, out of 80 applicants, was 
appointed by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies as Colonial Surgeon in 
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British Guiana. This appointment was 
not made until after the Colonial Secre- 
tary had acquainted himself, through the 
War Office, with the details and circum- 
stances under which Surgeon Captain | 
Fowler was dismissed from the Army, | 
and until after he had been informed of 
his efficiency as an officer. The right 
hon. Gentleman had been good enough 
to state that to the House in answer to 


a question, and he knew he would never | 


have appointed to the colonial service 
any gentleman whom he thought was 
stained by any disgrace of this kind. 
This young officer was now placed in the 
colonies, in British Guiana ; he had to 
take his wife and young child out there, 
he was to be expatriated and lose the 
position in the profession for which he 
had been specially educated in the Aber- 
deen University. In addition to that 
expatriation, he was to forego a gratuity 


of £1,250, and to have the slur resting | 


on his character of the abominable stigma 
that he had been mixed up with cireum- 
stances it was impossible to characterise 
with any words in decent company. 
Such a state of things was a great in- 
justice. There was no evidence and no 
adequate justification to support the 
mode in which this officer had been 
treated. Therefore he brought this 
matter forward, not as a reflection on 
the character of the distinguished noble- 
man who filled the post of Secretary of 
State for War, not as a reflection on the 
character of the hon. Gentleman who 
represented the War Office in that 
House, but as an instance in which 


justice, somehow or other, had gone 
astray. He thought some opportunity 


should have been afforded this officer of 
vindicating his character before the 
extreme penalty was resorted to of re- 
tiring him from the Army. He fre- 
quently demanded a court-martial or an 
inquiry by a commission of officers, but 
both requests were refused. That was not 
the justice which ought to be meted out 
to a man of exemplary character in any 
civilised country. Surgeon - Captain 
Fowler had been abominably treated, 
and regarding this, not as a party ques- 
tion, but as one of justice between man 
and man, he appealed to the Committee 
to assist him in obtaining equitable 
treatment for this young officer. 

Dr. FARQU HARSON (Aberdeen- 


shire W.), in seconding the Amendment, 


{19 Jung 1896} 
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said that if the Colonial Secretary had 
not come to his aid this young man 
would have been ruined. According to 
| the evidence he saw a discreditable thing 
'going on, he interfered and stopped it. 

It was said that he ought to have gone 
| further and reported it. He himself was 
‘an old Army medical officer, and if he 
had been in the position of Dr. Fowler, 
he should have acted just as he did. On 
all occasions where the purely military 
element came in, the senior combatant 
officer of the particular rank had to take 
| responsibility, and although Dr. Fowler 
held the same rank, and might have 
been senior in the service, the Captain 
junior to him was entitled to take com- 
mand, and it was essentially the duty of 
the senior combatant officer to have re- 
ported these occurrences to the superior 
commanding officer. A great deal 
was said about moral responsibility. 
A distinguished military officer said 
that Dr. Fowler ought to have knocked 
the men down. Had he done so 
the probability was he would have 
been at the police court with a couple 
of black eyes. It was said that Dr. 
Fowler ought to have been guided by 
the regulations of the Army Act, but 
he had been unable to find in the Act 
anything by which Dr. Fowler could be 
guided. Were medical officers told that 
they were compelled to take action in 
the way suggested? He hoped that, 

after this matter had been decided, some 
warrant or document would be promul- 

gated which would lay down a medical 
officer's line of conduct in such circum- 
stances, because it added a new terror to 
their existence if they were to act on 
such occasions in a given way without 
any instructions for their guidance. Dr. 
Fowler was summoned before a Court of 
Inquiry without being told that his own 
conduct was to come up for examination, 
and gave his evidence without any pro- 
fessional help, without the examination 
of witnesses on oath. He went home 
and found he had been dismissed from 
the service. It was said there were dis- 
crepencies in his evidence. He was 
looking on for only half a minute instead 
of two minutes and a half. Assuming, 
for the sake of argument, that he com- 
mitted an error of judgment, the punish- 
ment inflicted was too heavy for the 
offence. Fora trifling error of judgment 
that a man should be deprived of his 
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living and reputation, seemed punishment 
much in excess of the crime. He was 
acquainted with Dr Fowler. He had au 
unblemished record for morality and 
efficiency in the service. Everyone 
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practically acquainted with his worth | 


bore emphatic testimony that he was a 
man who did his work well, and was a 
man whom they were sorry to lose. In 
the words of the Director General—- 


‘“‘he is a man we seldom get hold of, and I 

deeply regret he is no longer serving in the 
a 

army. 


A man who was told he was unfitted to 
serve in the Army Medical Service was 
at once given a position in the Colonial 
Service ! It might be said that was full 
compensation. He himself did not think 
it was. It was suggested that he should 
be reinstated. If the Secretary for War 
could see his way to reinstate him, and 
he could remain long enough to get his 
gratuity, he would be satisfied, and a 
valuable effect would be produced on the 
Army Medical Department. Knowing 
a good deal of the tone and temper of 
the medical profession, and the great 
medical schools from which candidates 
were drawn, such a case as this went 
against them and the service generally. 
If this man was punished and not rein- 
stated for his services and high character, 
intending candidates for the Army 
Medical Service would not be encouraged 
to enter for it. Though doing so might 
be thought to depreciate his position out 
there, Dr. Fowler’s friends in the medical 
profession of the colony where he now 
was had taken up the case and passed a 
resolution sympathising with him, and 
hoping he would get redress. He himself 
now pleaded earnestly on his behalf. 
He trusted that his case would be recon- 
sidered. He was sure that any clemency 
shown him would not be thrown away. 
*Mr. BRODRICK said he made no 
complaint of the manner in which the 
two hon. Members had brought this 
matter before the Committee. Consider- 
ing the strong feelings they held on 
behalf of their profession with regard to 
the treatment of this officer, the Com- 
mittee would no doubt feel they were 
justified in availing themselves of this 
opportunity. Still, he believed it had 
been a mistake to bring the case into 
more prominent notice than it had 
already obtained, and it devolved 


Dr. Farquharson. 


{COMMONS} 


| upon him 
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to put before the Com- 
mittee what the circumstances really 
were of one of the worst cases of the kind 
‘that the military authorities had had 
|under their cognisance, and which made 
it necessary to act severely by all con- 
cerned. Every desire had been shown 
by all concerned to have regard to the 
good professional service of Dr. Fowler, 
to which attention had been properly 
called. But the circumstances of the 
case were not precisely as they had been 
brought before the House on the informa- 
tionsupplied tothe hon. Members opposite. 
There was this difficulty. Some of the 
witnesses at the Court of Inquiry, when 
they found a much more serious view 
|was taken of this occurrence than they 
|expected, went out of their way to re- 
tract and modify in important particulars 
the evidence they had given. The main 
point on which the hon. Member for 
Ilkeston had relied was that Dr. Fowler 
was not the senior officer present, and 
why he appeared in the first instance to 
be the senior officer was that all those 
examined before the Inquiry entered into 
|a conspiracy, to which Dr. Fowler lent 
himself by his evidence, to conceal the 
|fact that a certain officer had been pre- 
| sent because they thought he might suffer 
severe penalties for so being. But if 
difficulty was presented owing to the 
conflicting nature of some of the evidence, 
the War Office had no difficulty in pro- 
ceeding on facts on which all were of the 
same view, and on which all the state- 
ments coincided. What were the facts ! 
A certain number of young officers who 
had been engaged in bullying a particular 
young officer of the regiment were as- 
sembled together at 12 o'clock in the 
day. J ilthy conversation took place, 
which, as was stated by one officer in 
the evidence, terminated in a bet, and 
one of their number performing a very 
disgusting experiment. There was pre- 
meditation in what took place, and it 
was not done on the spur of the moment. 
After the conversation, five officers 
assembled in a tent, the tent was closed, 
and one was called upon to stand sentry 
outside. After these precautions, either 
two officers, or, by the concurrence of 
all, one officer was compelled or per- 
mitted, in the presence of five others all 
wearing Her Majesty’s uniform, to abuse 
himself. Dr. Fowler, it was alleged, 
was not present till the end ; but that 
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was not quite in accordance with his 
own evidence or the evidence of others. 
The hon. Member said that Dr. Fowler 
knew nothing of what was going on 
until he went into the tent, but it was 
distinctly stated by one witness that he 
was the originator and author of the 
bet on which the whole proceeding was 
taken. [Sir W. Foster: ‘‘ He denies 
it.’’| This was not corroborated, and 
therefore must not be held to be true, 
but Dr. Fowler did not at the Inquiry 
deny his presence at the previous con- 
versation. It was maintained that he 
was not there very long, but he said in 
his own evidence he was there some 
minutes, and another witness said he 
came in at the beginning. There was 
no evidence whatever that he attempted 
to stop the occurrence. On the contrary, 
all he alleged himself was that he said 
something to the effect : ‘‘ There will be a 
great row about this ; you had better 
stop it.’’ Then he went out, but his con- 
nection with the business was not ended. 
Asa medical man he was called upon a few 
minutes afterwards to enter a tent where 
a victim of this disgusting occurrence 
was lying in a state of exhaustion. He 
examined him and found the heart and 
the pulse weak and gave him a warning. 
He then went to his luncheon and did 
not report the occurrence to the Principal 
Medical Officer or the Colonel command- 
ing, whom he must have met in a few 
moments. It was said that Dr. Fowler 
spoke to the senior Captain, and left it to 
him to report the proceedings ; but one 
of the things that told largely against him 
in the minds of the military authorities 


was that, although that officer was present | 


and walked away with him from the tent, 
and Dr. Fowler mentioned his name in the 
course of the evidence, he said he could 
not remember who was in the tent. Other 
officers distinctly denied that the senior 
officer was in the tent. It was now ad- 
mitted that all had lied about the matter, 
and the senior Captain, who was repre- 
sented by the hon. Member as coming 
forward to clear Captain Fowler, himself 
stated that he knew nothing about the 
matter, although he now confessed he 
was there. There was no doubt that 
Fowler stood convicted of having en- 
deavoured to hoodwink the authorities 
as to the presence of the officer. Beyond 
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| that, the military authorities felt they 
had a right to the assistance of Fowler 
'in endeavouring to deal with this scandal. 
He was asked at the Court of Inquiry 
whether the offence was being committed 
by one officer or by two, and he said, al- 
though he was speaking of a bell tent 
no bigger than the Table of the House, 
he did not know whether the second 
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officer was misconducting himself or 
not. All these things went to show 
that Dr. Fowler did not appreciate 


the gravity of the occasion; he 
showed no desire to assist the autho- 
rities in discovering the truth, and 
in marking their sense of the outrage 
committed. The view of the War Office, 
therefore, was this : Dr. Fowler had de- 
liberately gone at midday into a tent where 
were three or four other young officers ; 
he saw a weak-minded individual com- 
pelled or permitted to perform a dis- 
graceful act in public ; he never reported 
any portion of the occurrence; and 
when called upon to explain and give 
opportunity for the cross-examination of 
other witnesses, he assisted them in an 
attempt to hush up the whole affair. 
It was felt that it was necessary for the 
sake of others to mark severely the 
official sense of this disgraceful occur- 
rence. |‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He agreed 
that if it was necessary to break up a 
regiment to stop these disgraceful occur- 
rences a regiment had better be broken 
up. [Cheers.| From that point of view 
|the officer commanding was _ severely 
censured for having allowed these things 
to go onin his regiment. The senior 
Captain and the senior Lieutenant were 
removed from the Service ; the young 
/man who was the subject of the outrage 
/was ordered to resign his Commission ; 
,of three other Lieutenants two were 
| severely censured, and one of them would 
/not be allowed to enter the Army. The 
demand now made was that Dr. Fowler, 
who was some ten years the senior 
| of any officer except the senior Captain, 
| who had had nine years experience of the 
regulations, who knew well what his 
|duties were, who was over 30 years of 
age, who had subsequently to attend the 
victim professionally, was to be regarded 
as the only person who was not bound 
to make a report and was to go scot 
free. There was no desire to pre- 
judice him unnecessarily. There was 
no court-martial because it was not 
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a case calling for one. A court-martial 
was held in a case of mutiny, or of 
cowardice before the enemy, or of fraud, 
or of drunkenness, or when the evidence 
was decidedly conflicting ; but in this 
case there was no charge of crime and 
nothing could be made of any con- 
flict of evidence. A court-martial 
could have been useful only if Dr. Fowler 
had brought up a direct negative to all 
his own admissions before the Court of 
Inquiry, and to all of the admissions 
affecting him made by the officers. The 
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to the views of every officer responsible 
for discipline, and he could hold out no 
hope whatever of Dr. Fowler’s restora- 
tion. [Cheers.] 

Sirk GEORGE OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.) said that courts- 
martial had been held over and over 
again to decide whether conduct com- 
plained of was unbecoming in an officer 
and a gentleman; and he therefore 
| wished to ask whether Sir Francis Jeune, 
as Judge Advocate-General, had been 
consulted as to the holding of a court- 





martial in this case. 
*Mr. BRODRICK said there had been 


reason why he was called upon to retire 
was that he was held to have been 
wanting in discretion in the performance | no reference of the matter to the Judge 
of military duty, and not to have had a| Advocate. The military authorities did 
proper conception of public duty, or a/|not think it necessary to hold an inquiry 
sense of what was due from him in his | when the facts were clear, as in this 
position as an officer. If it should be|case. The question whether an officer 
held that it was not the duty of a} should resign his commission was a ques- 
medical officer to interfere in such aj tion for the military authorities to decide. 
matter, he must refer the Committee to Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
Sub-section 3 of Section 40 of the Army|SURY said he was sure they had all 
Act, which said :— listened with the deepest feelings of pain 
‘An officer may order into military custody an | | to the statement of his hon. Friend the 
officer of inferior rank or any soldier, and any | | Under Secretary for War, and that it 
non-commissioned officer may order into custody | would be felt that the sooner the De- 
eg and ancllonr may yong eager reared bate was brought to a conclusion the 
custody any cer oug ye Of higher | 
soak jeneanl Ye 7 z= ot on os ene] better. He thought nothing further 
and any such order shall be obeyed notwith- | could be said that would redound to the 
standing the person giving the order and the | leredit. of the gentleman chiefly impli- 
person in respect of whom the order is given do cated, and he , nae a continuation of 
a paca nod to the same corps, arm, or branch of | he discussion could only bring discredit 
on the British Army. He hoped, there- 
The military authorities distinctly held | fore, that the House would agree to bring 
that this was a case of grave disorder, | ‘to a summary termination a subject 
and that this section of the Act was) which, nodoubt, was raised in absolutely 
equally binding on medical 5fficers with | good faith, and with the best motives by 
others. Asto Dr. Fowler being deprived of | the hon. Gentlemen who had raised it ; 
a gratuity, he had served but nine years but he thought they would agree with 
and two months, and there was no power | \him that it ought not to be pursued 
to give a gratuity to one who had not! further.  [ Hear, hear !”’ 
served 12 years. The gratuity was; Mr. LABOUCHERE said he knew 
asked for on the ground that, it having | nothing of this case before, and of course 
been found impossible to retain him in| should never vote on such a matter on 
the Army, he had been recommended to | Party lines; but he did not think the 
the Colonial Office for colonial employ- ‘facts had been made quite clear. Two 
ment. The War Office had desired to| different statements had been made. 
temper justice with mercy. There was|If he agreed with the facts of his hon. 
no imputation on his professional capa- | Friend the Member for Tikeston, he 
city, and there did not seem to the| should vote with him ; and if he agreed 
Secretary of State to be any reason why | with the Under Secretary’ s facts he 
he should not be permitted to earn a| would vote with him ; but as the case 
livelihood in a position not calling for|had been laid before the Committee, it 
the qualities required in the Army. | was difficult to know what to do. One 
| ‘Hear, hear!’’] But it must be/thing he could not at all understand, 
clearly understood that to press for his|and that was that if Dr. Fowler were 
return to the Army would be contrary | guilty of the malpractices the Under 
| 
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Secretary for War said he was, how the;ought not to hold any appointment 


Secretary for the Colonies could, with 
the facts before him, have given Dr. 
Fowler employment in the 
Office. 


were innocent he had been treated too | 
harshly. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’}] The Com- | 
mittee, therefore, should know the facts 
clearly before they dismissed the matter 
and passed to something else. 

Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BAN- 
NERMAN (Stirling Burghs) entirely 
reciprocated the desire of the First Lord 


of the Treasury that the Debate ought | 
not to be extended beyond limits which. 


were not absolutely necessary. But at 
the same time he did not agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman in thinking that 
the sooner it came toa conclusion the 
better for the good name of the Army. 
He could not conceive anything much 


worse in the interest of the Army than | 


that it should go to the public, that 
there were scenes of a horribly revolting 
nature, such as had been described, in 
the Service, and that the less said about 
them in the House of Commons the 
better. 


Tne FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


SURY: No such inference could he| 


drawn from my remarks. Certainly no 
such suggestion was intended to be 
hinted by me, and if I have expressed 
myself badly I must apologise. 

Srr H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said he thought the interests of the Army 
were best served by these matters being 
dealt with not only with due regard to 
the interests of decency, but with full 
inquiry and free justice. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’? from The First Lorp of the 
TREASURY. 
ber for Ilkeston brought forward with 
great reserve and great temperateness 
the case as it was presented to him on 
behalf of Dr. Fowler. The Under 
Secretary for War stated the case 
against Dr. Fowler ; but it appeared to 
him that the weak point of the case was 
that it was too strong a case, for the hon. 
Gentleman made it out that Dr. Fowler 


had been, practically particeps criminis | 


Tf that | 


in the affair from first to last. 


were so—if Dr. Fowler was the man the 
Under Secretary had painted him as 
being, he deserved no commiseration or 
sympathy from the House, above all, he 


His hon. Friend the Mem- | 


| . 
junder the Crown; and, as his hon. 


| Friend had said, he ought not to remain, 
Colonial | 
If Dr. Fowler were guilty he | 
had been treated too leniently, and if he | 


any longer, a member of a loyal and 
much respected profession. Therefore, 
the Committee was put in a little bit of 
a difficulty by the very strength of the 
case of the Under Secretary, for War. 
|The hon. Member said that “Dr. Fowler 
‘had been retired from the Army for 
/ want of discretion and of a sense of what 
was due to his position. That was a 
very small matter, and if Dr. Fowler 
had been retired for that, he had been 
over punished. If, on the other hand, 
what it was implied he was guilty of was 
what he had been retired for, then the 
punishment was not enough. But the 
assertion upon which the statement of 
the Under Secretary rested were the 
| assertions of witnesses of whom the hon. 
Gentleman himself said some had lied. 
He at once admitted, what everyone 
knew, that perhaps of all tribunals that 
could be invented for getting at the truth 
in a matter like this, or for discussing it 
reasonably, the House of Commons was 
probably the worst—[ ‘‘ hear, hear !’” ]— 
| but at the same time they were left, 
‘some of them with a suspicion on their 
minds that this man had been hardly 
dealt with. The House was not in the 
possession of the facts to form a true 
judgment in the matter, and as the De- 
bate, therefore, could not come to any 
good result, it would be better to bring 
it to a conclusion. 

*Caprain NORTON (Newington, W.) 
said he knew nothing of this case except 
from the statement of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Ilkeston, and from what 
he knew of his hon. Friend’s position in 
the House and of his position in his pro- 
|fession, which did so much to mitigate 
| the miseries of mankind, he held he was 
| justified in taking his hon. Friend’s re- 
|presentations of the case as accurate. 

The chief reason for the Debate was that 

it was the duty of the House to 
strengthen the hands of the military 
‘authorities in matters of this kind, inas- 
much as if such customs as “ bear fight- 
ing’’ and ‘“drawing,”’ were not per- 
mitted in the service, scandals of this 
kind would never have occurred. We 
were overwhelmed with military scan- 
dals. [Cries of ‘‘No!’’] Did a similar 
number of cases occur amongst young 
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barristers or the junior 
any other profession? He said em- 
phatically ‘‘No!’’ Of course, the 
answer might be given that the mem- 
bers of other professions were not thrown | 
together in the same way as military 
officers, and that was true in some re- 


members of | 


being. allowed in the Army. It 
said that this medical officer ought to 
have reported the case. What, 
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he | 
would ask, would have been the position | 


Supply. 1464 
sum of £1,250, and Iasi ttinn him in his 
profession ? 

Sir H. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN 
said it had occurred to him that as there 
was considerable doubt in the minds of 
all as to the facts of this case, and as the 


a | 


|statement of the Under Secretary was 
spects, but he held that these scandals | 
resulted from bullying and bear-fighting | 


was | : 
| very trustworthy, the Government might 


based mainly on the statements made 
by witnesses who did not appear to be 


agree to leave the facts of the case to 
the Law Officers of the Crown. That 


of an officer who ventured to report such | would bring them within the judgment 


a case to the commanding officer ? 


It|of men qualified to deal with intricate 


was asked, why did not the military | and conflicting evidence of this kind, 


euthevities take action? He could tell | 
the Committee why. It was because 
when a case of this kind came before | 
them they, the Members of this House, | 
were bombarded with letters and the| 


authorities at the Horse Guards over- | 
whelmed by visits, each parent or guar- | 
dian of an officer concerned representing | 


that his particular son ward had 
nothing whatever to do with the occur- 
rence, ‘and that he was drawn into the! 
affair by others. The military autho- 
rities being only human, 


or 


the greatest injustice was sometimes 
done to an individual, and the custom 
continued. 

Str JOHN COLOMB (Great Yar- 
mouth): On a point of order, Sir, I 
wish to ask whether all this is relevant. 
*THe CHAIRMAN: I cannot say 
that the hon. Member is out of order. 
It would certainly be more convenient 
for the Committee to discuss this par- 
ticular case and not to discuss cases 
generally, as the hon. Member is doing ; 
but asa Motion is made for the reduc- 
do not 


tion of salaries generally, I see 
how I can stop the hon. Member. 
*Capra:n NORTON, continuing, 


pointed out that the Under Secretary for 
War had said that all were to blame in 
this case. Ifso, why were they not all 
punished? Why should this medical 
officer alone be mulcted in the sum of 
£1,250. If he had done anything un- 
becoming an officer and a gentleman, he | 

might have been tried by court-martial, | 
and certs uinly, if his conduct was such | 
as was alleged, it was distinctly unbe- | 
coming in an officer and a gentleman. | 
Was it just to mulct this officer in the 


Captain Norton, 


took a lenient | 
view of the case, and the result was that | 


and he thought he might answer for his 
| hon. Friend, and those who supported 
him, that they would be content if that 
| course were adopted. 
| *Mr. BRODRICK said he would be 
very much averse to rejecting any pro- 
posal made by the right hon. Gentleman, 
but the facts of the case, about which 
| he seemed to be so much in doubt, de- 
| pended on evidence of two kinds ; the 
evidence of the officer himself, and the 
|general effect of the evidence obtained 
from others. These did not differ in any 
material degree. In addition to that, 
|there was the fact that his evidence 
| before the Court of Inquiry was in itself 
| unsatisfactory, that he was present at 
the affair and that he had shown no 
desire to do his duty in the matter, or to 
assist the authorities to do theirs. On 
these facts a decision had been given 
against him. He had the opportunity 
of disputing and had not disputed any 
of the facts which had been held sufli- 
cient to render his resignation necessary, 
and in the circumstances it was impos- 
sible for the military authorities to con- 
sent to receive him back into the service. 
Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
3urghs) urged that what his right hon. 
Friend the former Secretary for War 
had suggested was that the House would 
feel its conscience cleared if the official 
statement, which he had no desire what- 
ever to traverse, and the view of the 
case presented to them was suppor ted by 
| the legal opinion of the legal advisers of 
| | the Crow n. The House would then feel 
assured that the proper steps were taken, 
}and he could not see why the War Office 
| or Her Majesty’s Government should 
penne to that. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA-| Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON did 
SURY said that in the first place it was|not think that the hon. Member had 
months since the occurrence took place, | strengthened his position by his inter- 
and in the second place there were two | ruption. He no longer disputed that a 





views of the case. If the severer view 
had been taken, about which there was 
some dispute, the criticisms passed 
by the other side of the House might 
possibly have had some foundation. 
But the War Office had gone on the un- 
disputed facts, as admitted by Dr. Fowler 
himself, and it was on the more lenient 
view of the case that the War Office had 
acted. In these circumstances it did not 
appear to the Government that there 
was really any ground for any further 
inquiry into the facts. He did not 


think there was any case for the intro- | 


duction of the Law Officers of the Crown 
into the matter. He had never heard of 
a case in which the Law Officers had 
been asked, 13 months after an occur- 
rence, to survey the decision arrived at 
by the military authorities, and he 
thought it would bea very evil prece- 
dent for the Government to introduce, 
and certainly it would not, in this case, 
conduce to justice. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee) said that as the Government had 
refused to accept the advice tendered to 
them, he was compelled to go back to 
one point, and that was, why was there 
no court-martial in this case? The 
Under Secretary for War had stated that 
a court-martial could only be held in the 
case of the commission of a crime, and 
that this was not a case of crime. But 
if Surgeon-Captain Fowler, having been 
a party to the preliminary stages of the 


affair, went deliberately to the tent to| 
witness the act which was there com- | 
mitted, he surely was a participator in | 
But even if no crime was com- | 
mitted, a court-martial could have been 
held, for Section 16 of the Army Act, on | 


a crime. 


which the hon. Gentleman founded his 
case, said that every officer subject to 


military law, who engaged in scandalous | 
acts unbecoming an officer and a gentle- | 


man, should be cashiered on conviction 
by a court-martial. 

*Mr. BRODRICK explained that what 
had been said was that there was no 
necessity to hold a court-martial because 
the facts were clear ; and that the object 
of a court-martial was to try an officer 
for a crime. 


| trial by court-martial would have been 
| an available mode of meeting this very 
|disagreeable case. It was unfortunate 
that the Committee had not the ad- 
vantage of the presence of the legal 
| advisers of the Crown. The Committee 
| had been forced into a terrible position. 
Most dreadful charges had been made 
against this man, and the Leader of the 
House asked them to come not only to 
an immediate but to a unanimous con- 
clusion. For his part he held that they 
| were not proper judges of the facts ; and 
| the facts being in dispute, they ought to 
pause before condemning this absent 
man. 

Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Hadding- 
tonshire) said that the last thing he 
should wish to do would be to give a 
Party vote on a question of this kind, 
or to interfere in any way with the dis- 
|cipline of the War Office. But there 
| being a conflict of evidence as to the 
| facts, he thought that steps ought to be 
| taken to prevent possible injustice. He 
| did not ask that the Law Officers should 
| be set up as judges over the War Office 
|in this matter, and would be quite con- 
| tent of the Government would undertake 
| to jay the facts before the Law Officers 
|for them to report, not to the House, 
| but to the Executive. If recourse was 
| had to procedure of that kind, the Gov- 
‘ernment, he felt sure, would then act as 
| justice demanded. He was not urging 
any extraordinary departure from the 
ordinary course of military procedure ; 
all he wanted was an assurance that the 
Government would take steps to secure 
that justice should be done. 

Mr. J.W. MELLOR (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Sowerby) could not understand why the 
Government should not ask the present 
Judge Advocate General for his opinion. 
He was the proper law adviser of the 
War Office and the Government in cases 
|of this kind. When he himself filled 
| the office of Judge Advocate General, he 
\had to advise upon many matters of this 
|kind. Something had been said in the 
| Debate as to the lapse of time. With 
| regard to that, all he could say was that 
cases had been referred to him where the 
alleged offence was said to have occurred 
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20 years before ; and many cases were | 


sent to him where the offence had 
occurred three, four, and five years 
before. He did not wish that there 
should be a Division. The facts were 
surrounded by some doubt, and the 
statement made by the hon. Member for 
the Ilkeston Division was certainly not 
consistent with the statement of the 
Under Secretary for War. In _ those 
circumstances, if the Under Secretary 
would assure them that he would consult 
his proper adviser, the Judge Advocate 
General, who was a distinguished Judge, 
he felt sure that the hon. Gentleman 
would give the Committee great satisfac- 
tion. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) thought that 
the position taken up by the War Office 
could not be defended. If the Depart- 
ment believed that Surgeon-Captain 
Fowler was a party, directly or in- 
directly, to the alleged offence, he ought 
to have been tried by court-martial, and 
a secret inquiry ought not to have been 
held. Had there been a court-martial, 
the decision would have come finally 
before the Judge Advocate General for 
review. It was very important that 
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Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN 
pointed out that referring this matter to 
the Judge Advocate General the Under 
Secretary would only be doing what had 
been done over and over again in such 
cases. 

*Mr. BRODRICK pointed out that 
the decision arrived at involved not 
the greater punishment of being dismissed 
from the Army, but the less punish- 
ment of resignation, which must be 
inflicted in consequence of circum- 
stances which were not challenged. It 
was not possible for the Government to 
accede to the request that had been 
made. 

*Sir WALTER FOSTER challenged 
the statement of the hon. Gentleman, 
and declared that the position taken up 
by the War Office on this question com- 
pelled him to press his Motion to a 
Division. He held in his hand letters 
from the officers concerned. One said 
that he was— 
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“not present at the conversation which took 


| place preceding the ovcurrence.” 


medical officers should be confident that | 


justice would be done to them. There 
was great difficulty in inducing com- 
petent medical men to enter the Army ; 
and they ought to be very careful not to 
do anything to increase that difficulty. 
Sirk JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.) thought that in this 
matter they ought to put some little 
confidence in the heads of the Army. 


That was a direct contradiction to the 
statement of the hon. Member. He 
continued, — 


‘but merely came into the tent, told them to stop, 


and then left, not remaining in the tent for halfa 
minute.” 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 


‘to THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powe .t- 


Wituiams, Birmingham, 8.): He said 


| just the reverse at the Inquiry. 


Did any hon. Member think that Lord | 
‘on oath, to be given the opportunity of 


Lansdowne, the Commander-in-Chief, 


and the Adjutant General did not wish | 
to see full justice done to any officer | Officers of the Crown, before a Court- 


concerned, or that they were 


*Sir WALTER FOSTER said he 


wantedall these gentlemen to beexamined 


before the Law 


being examined either 


not | martial, a Commission of officers, or before 


actuated by a desire to keep up the| | theJudge Advocate General ; butthe War 


character of the Army. 


House of Commons manage the Army as | | of these requests. 


well as those who were responsible for it ?| 
It would be an unfortunate course for 
the Committee to take to overrule the 
decision of those who were responsible 
for the discipline and honour of the 
Army and to interfere in such a matter 
as this, which ought to be buried out of 
sight. It was not a question of facts. 
I‘ Tt is.’?] Did hon. Members suppose 
that the facts were not fully investi- 
gated? [‘‘No!’’] 


Mr. J. W. Mellor. 





Could the | Office had refused to accede to any 


Another letter said :— 


“T beg to state that Surgeon-Captain Fowler 
was not present at the cenversation which took 
place outside the ante-room at the Well Marsh, 
Sheerness, on June 6th 1895, in reference to the 
occurrence in connection with Sub-Lieutenant 
oe — retired; but merely came into the 
tent, told him to stop, and then left, not 
remaining in the tent any time.” 





Then the third officer said :— 


“ He looked into the tent and told them to stop 
not remaining in the tent half a minute.” 
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Then the senior 
ward :— 
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Captain came for- 


“TI do not remember seeing Surgeon-Captain 
Fowler with the group of officers when I joined 
them outside the mess tent, and he certainly 
did not in my hearing say anything except 
beyond telling him to stop.” 


*Mr. BRODRICK said this officer 
stated that he was not present himself 
at the Inquiry, that he knew nothing of 
the facts, though he was present and 
knew the whole of them. His evidence 
was therefore not entitled to any 
credibility. 

*Sir WALTER FOSTER asked the 
hon. Gentleman whether he did not see 
that in making these reflections on these 
officers he was failing to strengthen his 
own case? The hon. Gentleman relied 
on this testimony against Dr. Fowler ; 
he refused it in hisfavour. For his part 
he was not bringing an accusation of un- 
truth against British officers, but he was 
endeavouring to clear the honour of one 
who was being assailed unjustly and 
punished unjustly. As long as the hon. 
Member persisted in his refusal he 
should be bound to divide the Com- 
mittee. Surgeon-Captain Fowler denied 
that he was a party to any of this con- 
versation, and his word ought to be 
accepted, because there had been no 
evidence on oath and no further inquiry 
into his conduct. There was an Inquiry 
into a scandal, and he was an accidental 
witness in the matter. 

Caprain GRICE-HUTCHINSON 
(Aston Manor) : Were those letters laid 
before the Court of Inquiry ? 

*Sir WALTER FOSTER : They were 
written after the Court of Inquiry ; they 
were not laid before it. 

Coton. HUGHES (Woolwich) 
thought in all these cases it would be 
infinitely better for the War Office to 
put these offenders on trial in a Criminal 
Court, and by that means show their 
moral reprobation. It was the only way 
to purge the Army of those serious 
offences. 

*Caprain PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.) 
thought that the evidence of the right 
hon. Gentleman proved the necessity for 
a Court-martial, as if ever there was a 
case clearly demanding inquiry by 
such a court it was such a case as 
this, and such a court was the only 
possible way to clear the honour of an 
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officer. As an officer on the active List 
of the Army, he felt himself bound to 
justify his own vote in the decision which 
it was evident the Committee was to be 
called upon to give in this painful case, 
and therefore he should give his vote in 
favour of Surgeon-Captain Fowler, 
because no Court-martial had been held. 
Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire) asked whether this gentleman 
would be reinstated with a view to a 
Court-martial being held in order that 
the facts of the case should be elicited 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes, 93 ; 
Noes, 209.—(Division List, No. 252.) 


Me. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) 
called attention to certain cases of 
refusal of the War Office to grant 
pensions to deserving soldiers who had 
been wounded and incapacitated in the 
service of their country. In the case of 
one poor soldier, who had served for a 
period of 10 years in the Army, during 
which he took part in the China War in 
1859, and who was wounded in action, 
a pension was indeed granted for 
27 months, when it was stopped and 
had never since been renewed. One of 
the great reasons why recruiting had 
become more difficult was that wounded 
soldiers who had faithfully served their 
country were left destitute in their 
disablement. There was the case of 
Joseph Denison, who joined the 10th 
Foot in 1859, served for five and a half 
years with his regiment in South Africa, 
and having become incapacitated by 
rheumatism, received a pension of 6d. a 
day for 15 months only. He was now 
living in Longford in the direst poverty. 
Such examples as these were the greatest 
discouragement to recruiting, especially 
in Ireland. The workhouse was the 
fate of nine-tenths of the men incapaci- 
tated by wounds or exposure. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) hoped that the War Office 
would do all that was possible to in- 
crease the number of deserving non- 
commissioned officers employed by it as 
clerks. They were better than many of 
the civilians, because they had been 
admirably trained, and they knew what 
they were writing about. Another 
matter to which he wished to call atten- 
tion was the salary paid to the present 
Commander -in- Chief. Including all 
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emoluments, that salary was placed at/ 


£4,500 a year, whilst the salary paid to 
the Duke of Cambridge had _ been 
£6,632. The salary received by Lord 
Wolseley was by some hundreds a year 
less than the salary which he received as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in 
Ireland, and it was less than the salary 
now received by Lord Roberts, his sub- 
ordinate officer in Ireland. It was 
absolutely essential that the Ccmmander- 
in-Chief should be well lodged in the 
central and most expensive part of 
London, so that he might be accessible 
at all times, and he was obliged by his 
position to entertain very largely—a 
necessity from which a Royal _ Com- 
mander-in-Chief was in a great measure 
relieved. He ought to have at least a 
suitable house provided for him near his 
work, and the country would be glad to 
see his emoluments increased in that 
way, as were those of the Commissioner 
of Police, and many other public 
functionaries. 

*CoLoneL F. 8. RUSSELL (Chelten- 
ham) said that in many other countries 
in Europe which had a large Army there 
was always a residence provided for the 
Commander-in-Chief near his work. 
The present Commander-in-Chief could 
not be regarded as adequately paid in 
comparison with the heads of every 
other great profession, as, for instance, 
the Lord Chancellor, who had £10,000 
« year, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. <A certain amount of entertainment 
was both necessary and expedient, be- 
cause the Commander-in-Chief must keep 
in touch with all senior officers. In 
France, Russia, and Germany, enter- 
tainment allowances were made to the 
Commanders-in-Chief. He had heard it 
said that the salary was reduced to its 
present dimensions in order that it 
might be less than the salary received 
by the Secretary of State, a most in- 
adequate reason. As to the employ- 
ment of non-commissioned officers at the 
War Office, England was the only 
European country where the War Office 
clerks were almost entirely civilian. It 
was much cheaper to employ old soldiers, 
because on account of their pensions 
they required smaller salaries ; they were 
accustomed to discipline and military 
matters, and they took an interest in 
their work, whereas, the greater pro- 
portion of the clerks now in the War 
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Office had no further knowledge of the 
Army than what they could gather 
from looking out of the windows in 
Pall Mall. He earnestly hoped that 
the matter would receive the attention 
of the War Office. 

Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM (Dover) 
rose to invite the attention of the Com- 
mittee to a rather novel development of 
the canteen system, which had caused 
considerable dissatisfaction. He must 
say in bringing the matter forward he 
was actuated with no feeling of hostility 
to the canteen system. He recognised 
the great service that system had ren- 
dered. Neither was he actuated by any 
feeling of hostility to his hon. Friend or 
the Government, or those who presided 
at the War Office. He had, indeed, to 
thank them for the great courtesy with 
which they had met his approaches in 
this matter. Everyone knew that the 
canteen system was founded in order to 
supply separate regiments and separate 
batteries, in the first place, with their 
various liquors without having to pur- 
chase elsewhere. They did much in a 
variety of ways to alleviate the life of a 
soldier in barracks. But quite recently 
certain companies of the Royal Artillery 
and the Engineers had set up manufac- 
tories of mineral waters especially. This 
had given rise to a great deal of ill- 
feeling, and it would be well to have it 
threshed out once for all. The mineral 
water companies would not object to 
fair competition, but what they did 
object to was that men in the pay of the 
State should drive a roaring trade even 
to the distance of 25 miles away from 
the town where the regiment was 
located. That was the cause of a great 
deal of the ill-feeling that existed, 
because this competition had inflicted 
great loss on mineral water manufacturers 
who paid Income Tax, and who saw 
the profit going to one small body of 
troops. He was convinced that there 
was a real grievance here; a _ large 
amount of capital was invested, and over 
200,000 men were employed in the 
industry. He had been asked to bring 
the matter forward. Of course at a 
purely military camp like Aldershot, 
soldiers might be expected to arrange 
matters for themselves, but in garrison 
towns a little more tact and considera- 
tion would not be misplaced. He should 
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particular industry felt that they were|considerable when they were well 
being pressed rather hard by this com- | managed—were applied solely to supply- 
petition. |ing the soldier with luxuries and recrea- 
*GENERAL Sir F. FITZWYGRAM |tion, which were of the greatest possible 
(Hants, Fareham) said he had never|advantage to the soldier. Why the 
much belief in the employment of | opportunity of providing the soldier with 
Reserve men in Government situations. | entertainment should be cut off in order 
The number of such places was not suffi-| that they might hand over the profits 
cient to do much good. The question of |made to someone outside he could not 
employment of Reserve men was mainly | understand. He could not consent to 
one of industrial work and training | the appointment of a Select Committee ; 
whilst serving. He had formed this|indeed, if they once started on such a 
opinion from noticing that 99 per cent. | system, where were they to stop? Pro- 
of the loafers came from the infantry, | vided they kept strictly within the limits 
whilst he rarely met a loafer from Royal |laid down by Lord Lansdowne he could 
Engineers, Royal Horse Artillery, Royal | not see there was any appreciable injury 
Artillery, or Commissariat and Trans-|done to the mineral water manufac- 
ports, because they had learned a trade | turers. 

whilst serving. He thought it was a| *Sir C. DILKE said it was a little 
scandal that any opposition should be| unfortunate that the time to-night had 
raised to regiments learning any trade| been so exclusively occupied as it had 
which could be carried on in barracks. | been by matters of comparatively small 
He thought a soda water factory in|importance when taken in connection 
barracks ought to meet with every| with those which could, and generally 
encouragement. He should wish to see| were, raised on the Vote. This was the 
all barrack repairs carried out by the|anniversary of the day on which the 
troops ; in fact, every encouragement retirement of the Duke of Cambridge 
should be given to regimental work-| was announced, and of the defeat of the 
shops. late Government upon the question on 
*Mr. BRODRICK said the question as | which he, for one, thought they had not 
to the canteen and mineral waters had|sinned alone. It would not be right to 
been brought before Lord Lansdowne, refer at considerable length to the ques- 
who gave it very careful consideration. | tions which were the subject of Debate 
There was not the slightest intention of | last year, but he thought those questions 
allowing the general service of the|ought to be glanced at. Lord Wolseley 
public which was complained of, and|had not been long enough at the War 
Lord Lansdowne had laid down a/| Office to thoroughly watch the working 
principle with which there was little to | of the new War Office system, and there- 
complain. The limitation laid down fore it would be somewhat premature to 
was that a regiment might make mineral attempt to raise a general Debate upon 
waters for itself, and there was nothing the question of the reorganised War 
to prevent it supplying another regi-| Office. But there were some little facts 
ment in the same garrison with mineral) which inspired a certain amount of 
waters, but it was not contemplated | anxiety in the minds of some persons. 
that one regiment should supply large; What they had seen up to the present 
garrisons like London or Dublin. of the working of the new system was 
[(‘‘Hear, hear!’’] No supply was not altogether calculated to inspire them 
to be given to a civilian or to retired| with any great hope. They had hoped 
officers, even if they lived within! that even before this they might have 
the district. The point really was seen a scheme under which the cavalry 
whether or not they were justified in might be made more efficient than it 
allowing regiments to make articles for| was. The House had been told what 
themselves. Regiments made their own) was the number of horses which was 
bread, and he failed to see why canteens | considered sufficient for British cavalry 
should be deprived of the profit which | regiments at home. They knew that 
ensued in such cases. Canteens were our cavalry regiments were still quar- 
kept up for the purpose of supplying the | tered in manufacturing towns with only 
soldier with good articles for his con-|a couple of hundred horses of a military 
sumption, and the profits—which were age or fit take the field. They knew the 
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cavalry had no proper training grounds, 
and under such circumstances they could 
not expect that arm of the Service to be 
efficient. They had heard hints that 
the first thing that would be taken in 
hand would be a cavalry scheme, and 
they had been led to expect that the 
scheme would be somewhat unpopular, 
as it would involve the withdrawal of 
some of the regiments from manufac- 
turing towns. He was certain the 
Government would be generally backed 
up if they carried out a system of group- 
ing cavalry regiments, increased the 
number of horses, and fixed upon 
stations where there could be proper 
training. He hoped it would not be 
long before some such scheme saw the 
light. There was still the more impor- 
tant matter of the artillery. They had 
received promises as to an increase of 
field artillery. It was admitted that our 
force was extraordinarily weak in propor- 
tion to our needs. Those needs increased 
year by year. Undoubtedly our strength 
in artillery was calculated upon the 
number of regular troops. Considering 
the great number of militia and volun- 
teers unprovided with field artillery, 
they could not fail to see that the force 
of artillery ought to be vastly higher in 
proportion to the regular troops than 
was the proportion in any other army in 
the world. Instead of that it was enor- 
mously lower, and it was not an increas- 
ing force. In England there had been 
a positive decrease in the number of 
horses and men. He believed the con- 
dition of our artillery was never so 
deplorable as it had been during the last 
few months. One word with regard to 
the infantry. He saw cause for anxiety 
in the fact that the War Office had not 
seen their way either to adopt a com- 
plete change of system inregard to term of 
enlistment or to make the present system 
a workable system. The alternative was 
either to adopt a double term of service 
—longer service for India and shorter 
service at home—such changes as had 
been recommended by men of great 
experience, including Lord Roberts. The 
present system rested upon the linked 
battalion system—one battalion at home 
feeding another abroad ; but as long as 
our responsibilities were continually in- 
creasing in all parts of the world, the 
more it would be found that that system 
failed to work. Statements had been 
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made to the effect that the Government 
intended to propose a certain scheme, 
but from all he had heard it appeared to 
him that that scheme would be merely a 
make-shift as opposed to the adoption of 
a wholly new scheme in the proposals 
recommended by Lord Roberts and in 
some degree by Lord Wolseley. There 
was one other topic to which he wished 
to refer—the autumn maneeuvres. The 
importance of those manceuvres to the 
Army was very great. {‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
Even if the Government should find it 
impossible to pass the Military Man- 
ceuvres Bill this year, he hoped that they 
would remember that they could carry 
out maneeuvres on a large and important 
scale under the existing law, as was done 
in 1871. The Government had taken a 
sum of money in the Estimates for this 
year’s manceuvres in the hope that the 
Bill would be passed, and he trusted 
that, though the Bill might not become 
law this year, the Government would 
still apply that money for the purpose 
for which it was intended. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said he associated himself with the 
remarks made by the hon. Member for 
Cavan in reference to the treatment of 
pensioners, and complained that that 
treatment in very many cases, through 
the obstacles experienced by the men in 
obtaining their pensions, was the cause 
of much dissatisfaction both to the 
pensioners themselves and to all those 
brought into contact with them. He 
knew the rules were very strict, but 
there was more than one way of admin- 
istering them, and it appeared to him 
that the very worst way of doing so was 
now followed. <A case of injustice came 
under his own notice a few days ago. It 
was that of a man who had served 
21 years in the Army—16 years as a 
sergeant—then 10 years in the Navy, 
and afterwards 12 more years practically 
in the employ of the Government on 
board a training ship. This man had 
five medals with clasps, and had in every 
way comported himself as a good soldier 
and sailor. His grievance was that he 
had for several years received an in- 
adequate pension, and it was found that 
the reason was that 40 years ago an 
officer had made a wrong entry relating 
to the man’s claim to pension. The 
claim was eventually admitted and the 
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arrears paid to the man, and then an 
application was made for interest on the 
money which had been unjustly with- 
held. The answer given to this pen- 
sioner was nothing short of an insult. 
He was simply told that the fault was 
his own and not that of the officer who 
had made the clerical error, because it 
was for him to have ascertained that 
the pension regulations in his case had 
been carried into effect. [Laughter.] A 
more important matter, however, for the 
consideration of the Committee was the 
unique and peculiar system introduced 
by the Commander-in-Chief under which 
battalions were now organised and made 
up from various depét battalions for 
service abroad. He called attention to 
this matter, because he was certain that 
if this system was persisted in, while we 
were continually increasing our national 
responsibilities, it would sooner or later 
lead the country into a great calamity. 
The system was designed to produce a 
certain result, but it had utterly failed 
to do so, and must continue to fail. 
The reason of that failure was the effort 
to accomplish certain work with in- 
adequate means—in other words, with 
an insufficient number of men. The 
system, in fact, was a mad-cap system, 
and if any hon. Member at all acquainted 
with military matters went to one of our 
great camps he would see that his con- 
demnation of the system was not 
exaggerated. A thing of great value in 
the Army was regimental feeling, and 
the present system was calculated to 
utterly destroy it. He had been told 
over and over again by officers that the 
position in which they were placed, and 
the duties they had to discharge under 
existing conditions were often extremely 
difficult and disagreeable, and that their 
task was heart-breaking, and that those 
conditions were not only unjust to the 
officers, but prevented all feeling of 
esprit de corps among the men, and thus 
seriously militated against the interest of 
the Service as a whole. Much the same, 
if not a worse, condition of things 
existed in the case of the artillery 
batteries. We had 13 regiments with 
both battalions abroad, and something 
had been heard about 12 new battalions 
being raised. He only hoped that the 
House of Commons would not rest until 
it had a definite pledge from the Govern- 
ment that those new battalions would be 
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provided. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] But even 
were they provided, that would not 
remedy the evils of the existing con- 
dition of things arising out of the new 
system of the Commander - in - Chief. 
He knew one battalion at home, an 
example of nearly all others, which 
would have to get 700 men from 
various outside sources before it could be 
brought up to the proper strength for 
mobilisation, and how could the feeling 
of regimental unity and esprit de corps 
exist, or be promoted, under such a 
system? Over 40,000 men were drawn 
into the Army every year, and about 
16,000 came out. Where did the rest 
go’? The difference was accounted for 
by the waste, representing desertion, 
dismissal, dying of enteric fever in 
India,—all the miserable and unneces- 
sary waste which was the certain com- 
plement of their system. It had been 
said that they were getting greater value 
for their money in other ways. He 
denied that. They were always getting 
into difficulties with their recruiting, 
which they anticipated they would be 
free of when they got this short service 
system. Then there was the subject of 
the employment of discharged soldiers. 
They were told over and over again by 
experienced managers that the great 
majority of these soldiers were not fit to 
be employed in civilian positions. The 
attraction of the Army was of a charac- 
ter so slight that they were getting in 
shoals men who, on taking their dis- 
charge, were found to be incompetent for 
the ordinary duties of the labourer, or 
for those posts of trust in which he 
should like to see them employed. 
Therefore he did hope they would really 
look into the system on which they were 
acting. They were making a gigantic 
sacrifice, he did not know whether it 
was to the amour propre or to the just 
convictions of the Commander-in-Chief. 
The onus lay upon the Commander-in- 
Chief to show that the system had not 
failed, and he could not show that. 
There was evidence that the system had 
absolutely broken down, and that the 
War Office was at its wit’s end at this 
moment to provide material to undertake 
a war of any kind. It was the misfor- 
tune of this country to be constantly 
engaged in small wars, and it was 
notorious that they could not move a 
single battalion constituted as a unit at 
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the present time. He should like to 
call the Under Secretary’s attention to 
one matter in connection with the volun- 
teer artillery. He was present a little 
while ago at a tactical exercise—one 
of those excellent exercises undertaken 
by zealous officers of the volunteers 
under the authority and instruction of 
an officer of the regular Army—and he 
heard the order given to load four 
imaginary batteries of 40-pounders with 
shrapnel. Shrapnel was one of the most 
effective weapons of modern warfare— 
so effective that they now, at last, had 
followed the example of other nations 
and taken all other shell except shrapnel 
from the limbers of their guns. When 
he heard this order given, he asked one 
of the officers, ‘‘ Does that shell exist ? 
I have never seen or heard of it.’? The 
officer replied, ‘‘ No ; it does not exist.’’ 
So that they were allowing instruction 
to be given to their volunteer artillery 
to load with this imaginary shell which 
never had existed, which, if put into the 
gun, would break up in it, and which, he 
undertook to say, there did not exist a 
single example of a limber in any 
volunteer gun throughout country. He 
would ask the hon. Gentleman whether 
his military advisers could tell him that 
they could fairly enter into competition 
with Powers who had 15, 16, and some- 
times 18-pounder guns carrying shrapnel 
projectiles, when they put into the hands 
of their citizen soldiers a weapon that 
was not only not provided with, but 
which could not be provided with, that 
projectile which the experience of 
military opinion throughout the world had 
shown to be the most terribly effective 
projectile that could be provided. He 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would be able 
to give him some satisfaction upon these 
matters. 

*Captain JESSEL (St. Pancras, S.) 
said the Under Secretary told them 
some time ago that it was the intention 
of the Government to bring forward a 
loan to enable them to buy land for the 
cavalry to exercise upon. He should 
like to know from the hon. Gentleman 
whether that was still the intention. 
They were not going to have any 
manceuvres this year, but a large sum of 
money had been put down in the Esti- 
mates, and they would be glad to hear 
whether some of that money could be 
spent upon manceuvres in the various 
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They had also been promised 


Supply. 
districts. 
that something should be done to 
reorganise their cavalry system. It 
was admitted on both sides of the House 
that the present organisation of their 
cavalry was far behind that of other 
European Powers, and all who were 
interested in the matter had read with 
regret a Report that this subject was 
again to be shelved. It would give them 
extreme pleasure to have an assurance 
from the Under Secretary that the ques- 
tion was to be attended to. There were 
two or three other points which he 
would like to bring before the Com- 
mittee. There was the question of 
drill-books. Hon. Members who had 
not experience of these matters could 
have no idea of the inconvenience and 
trouble that was put upon young officers 
and non-commissioned officers and men 
by the constant change in drill-books. 
Then when a new drill-book was about 
to be issued, it took about 18 months to 
issue it, and they could not, in the 
meantime, get a copy either of the old 
or the new book. At the present time 
there were eight drill-books which could 
not be obtained. He was told these 
books took a considerable time to edit 
and revise, but surely when once a drill- 
book was approved of steps should be 
taken to issue copies at once to all con- 
cerned. It was absolutely impossible for 
officers and non-commissioned officers, if 
they could not get these books, to be 
efficient in their work. Another matter 
was the system of reliefs in this country. 
Very often regiments were moved at a 
month’s or even 10 days’ notice. He 
could not conceive any really good and 
valid reason for this. It inflicted great 
inconvenience on the married officers, 
and on departmental officers, and officers 
who had risen from the ranks, and 
though they were the last to complain, 
they felt the hardship very keenly. 
Another grievance was the constant 
changing of a regiment from station to 
station. The Indian Government had 
now decided that regiments should stay 
in one place for a longer period than was 
formerly the case, and in this, as well 
as in other matters, he thought they 
might learn something from the Indian 
Government. The Government would 
confer a great boon upon the Army if 
they took these matters into considera- 
tion. 
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*CoLonEL BLUNDELL (Lancashire, | 
Ince) suggested the advisability of ear- 
marking soldiers’ unclaimed balances with 
a view to their being applied to the 
Secretary of State for War to worn-out 
veterans. He also recommended that 
the deferred pay of the soldiers who| 
enlisted in future should be an annuity, 
and that the recipient should only re- 
ceive the capital after leaving the 
regiment if he could satisfy a com- 
mittee of officers in the district in 
which he lived that he could apply it 
in a way advantageous to himself. He 
contended that the Army was short of 
men, and driven to unfortunate ex- 
pedients in consequence. When com- 
posite regiments were formed it was not, 
perhaps, the first which suffered so much, 
but those which were robbed to furnish 
it. In the Crimean War regiments 
which had been robbed once or twice 
to feed other regiments were sent out 
with any men they could get, to find 
their own soldiers lying by them in an- 
other regiment. He asked the Under 
Secretary for War to give them the inci- 
dence of the cost of the Army on the 
population and wealth of the country, 
pointing out that the incidence was less 


this year than last owing to the growth | 


of population and wealth. With regard 
to the Military Manceuvres Bill, he en- 
tirely agreed as to the great necessity of 
the Bill in the interests of the efficiency 
of the Army. In 1872 there was no 
difficulty in carrying out the manceuvres, 
and the same experience would follow 
from the passing of the Manceuvres Bill 
ofthis year. The rights of private people 
would not be interfered with and no 
harm could result to anybody. With 
regard to the organisation of their 
forces, he thought some greater attempt 
should be made to group their volunteers 
and reserve forces than was at present 
the case. The country required to have 
its districts marked out so that every 
district should correspond as nearly as 
might be with what was called an army 
corps. He sincerely hoped the Secretary 
for War would look into this matter. . 
Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) called attention to two in- 
stances in which, according to the infor- 
mation supplied to him, subaltern officers 
had been driven out of the 4th Hussars. 
The first case related to a Mr. Hodge, 
who was gazetted to the regiment on 
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January 31,1894. His father, who was 
a retired naval officer, made him an 
allowance of £300 a year, which he was 
told would be an ample sum. After he 
had joined his regiment Mr. Hodge was 
asked at mess where he kept his hunters 
and racehorses, and on reply that he 
could not afford to keep either he was 
met with the remark, ‘Then what did 
you join this regiment for?” His reply 
was that he himself did not make the 
selection, but was appointed to the 4th 
Hussars by the War Office. On it be- 
coming clear that Mr. Hodge could not 
keep racehorses and hunters, it was 
apparent that his brother offieers were 
determined to get rid of him. They took 
the most offensive means of effecting this 
object. On one occasion, after some 
horse play in which Mr. Hodge managed 
to hold his ground pretty well, one of the 
officers said he ought to be thrown out 
of the window, and the young gentleman 
was made to feel in every possible way 
the conspiracy which appeared to have 
been formed in the regiment against 
him. He did his utmost to make him- 
self agreeable to the officers of the regi- 
ment but without any success, and about 
a month after he had joined he was 
coolly and bluntly informed that it had 
been decided he must leave the regiment. 
He asked what he had done, and the 
reply that was made to him was, “ It 
is not what you do, Hodge, but 
what you don’t do.” He presumed 
what was meant was that he did 
not keep hunters and _ racehorses. 
Not only was his property damaged, but 
his clothes were torn up and destroyed. 
Some were burnt, the locks of his 
drawers were forced open, and in other 
ways his life was made a misery to him. 
Mr. Hodge very properly determined 
that he would not be driven out of the 
regiment even by such outrageous pro- 
ceedings, consequently his brother officers 
decided to take stronger steps to drive 
him out. Two months after he had 
joined the regiment he was dragged out 
of bed at 2 o'clock one morning into the 
yard and forced into a trough full of 
water. The trough was rather long ; 
there were bars across it at intervals of 
two feet ; he was forced under the bars 
at one end, and dragged out of the 
trough, bruised and bleeding at the 
other end. The following night the same 
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found himself in such a desperate plight 
that he telegraphed to his father who 
came to Aldershot, and reported the 
affair to the Adjutant of the regiment. 
After that no further personal violence 
was offered to Mr. Hodge (he presumed 
it was in consequence of representations 
made by the Adjutant) but he was sub- 
jected to the most remorseless boycott. 
This was more difficult to endure than 
the barbarous treatment to which he had 
heen subjected previously. Under these 
circumstances he felt himself absolutely 
obliged to leave the regiment. After 
leaving the regiment he was under 
medical treatment for three months. He 
left the Army almost broken-hearted and 
went to the colonies. What was the 
attitude of the War Office in regard to 
his case? Mr. Hodge’s father laid the 
facts unofficially before two officers of the 
War Office, and he was under the im- 
pression that the War Office would at 
once reinstate his son. Some communi- 
cation appeared to have been made by 
the War Office to the Colonel of the 
regiment in consequence of the repre- 
sentations made, but the Committee 
would judge of the effect of that com- 
munication upon the officers of the regi- 
ment when he referred to another case 
which occurred shortly afterwards. <A 
gentleman named Bruce was gazetted to 
take Mr. Hodge’s place. Before he 
joined the regiment he was invited to 
dinner, and asked how much his allow- 
ance was. He replied that it was £500 
a year. He was told in reply that he 
could not on such an allowance ‘‘ go the 
pace of the regiment,’’ and before the 
end of dinner he was plainly informed 
that it had been decided by the officers 
that he must not join the regiment. 
Mr. Bruce appeared to be a man of some 
spirit, and he determined, in spite of 
this, to join. It was evidently deter- 
mined on the other hand that he should 
not be allowed to remain. Mr. Bruce 
distinguished himself while in the regi- 
ment. He shot second for the Loder 
prize at Bisley, and coached a team in 
such a way that it won a prize ;_ but it 
was evident that the officers of the regi- 
ment were determined to give him no 
credit, and he never received any credit 
for what he did. One night, at half- 
past ten, when in charge of the barracks, 
he was informed by one of the sergeant 
instructors that a Balaclava veteran 
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was in the sergeants’ mess room. Mr. 
Bruce went there, and in his presence 
the Balaclava veteran was asked to 
drink the health of the mess. For going 
to the sergeants’ mess room, Mr. Bruce 
was brought before the Colonel of the 
regiment, very severely reprimanded, 
and ultimately had to leave the service 
in consequence. The War Office was 
appealed to but refused to reinstate him. 
He thought that occurrences of the kind 
that he had related afforded some expla- 
nation of the number of commissions 
that were thrown up in cavalry régi- 
ments. They were not an inducement 
for parents to send their sons into the 
Army, and when public money was 
spent on the Army, the War Office 
ought to take good care that scandals of 
this kind did not occur. A case which 
occurred a number of years ago might 
serve as a precedent for their guidance. 
It was not nearly so flagrant as this. 
A lieutenant was made the victim of a 
series of practical jokes. He was pulled 
out of bed in the middle of the night, 
his furniture scattered about, and a 
mixture of salt and cayenne pepper 
forced into his mouth. Lord Hardinge, 
the then Commander-in-Chief, comment- 
ing on the action of the Colonel in in- 
sisting that the ringleaders should leave 
the regiment, said, in an official memor- 
andum :— 

“The General Officer Commanding-in-Chief 
approves of the view taken by the Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and assures the Colonel and _ every 
commanding officer that they will on all occa- 
sions of a similar nature be supported by him 
in putting down a practice by which officers 
have become habituated to take great liberties 
with and use gross language towards each other 
which would not be tolerated in any other 
profession. It is destructive of the social 
happiness of officers in a regiment, and calcu- 
lated to lower the high tone of honour by 
which officers of the Army have ever been dis- 
tinguished.” 

The hon. Member concluded by saying 
he had stated the facts of the cases he 
had brought before the House as sup- 
plied to him, and he hoped the explana- 
tion of the Under Secretary for War 
might put another aspect on the matter. 
*Mr. BRODRICK said there was 
this difference between the two cases 
which had been mentioned, that he knew 
the facts of Mr. Bruce’s case, but the 
allegations respecting Mr. Hodge’s were 
not officially recorded at the War Office. 
After reading what had been stated in 
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the Press as to Mr. Hodge’s case, he 
called for papers. He found that two 
years ago Mr. Hodge sent in his 
resignation in the usual form, and 
the only evidence there was at the 
War Office of any occurrences of which 
Mr. Hodge had to complain was a letter 
in which he requested the Duke of Cam- 
bridge to appoint him toa West India 
regiment, and stated that the circum- 
stances under which he left the 4th 
Hussars were well known to the War 
Department. Under these circum- 
stances it was extremely difficult for 
him to reply to what the hon. Gentleman 
had said. The War Office had no official 
knowledge whatever of the allegations 
he had made. 

Mr. LEWIS asked if the hon. Gen- 
tleman denied the facts. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said he did not 
deny the facts, because he had no in- 
formation one way or the other. The 
difficulty in which they stood was that 
the subject was two years old and 
apparently was never brought to the 
notice of the late Secretary of State; 
the colonel who then commanded the 
regiment had ceased to command it, 
the Commander-in-Chief had changed, 
and the Secretary of State had changed, 
and he had no means of ascertaining the 
facts. There was no one, he supposed, 
more anxious than the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Secretary of State 
were to put down bullying of any 
description in the Army, but he confessed 
he did not see how they could undertake 
to deal with the proceedings which took 
two years ago and which had never been 
brought to the notice of the War Office. 
With regard to the second case, which 
had occurred recently, he thought the 
whole story had not been told. The hon. 
gentleman had adduced incidents to show 
that Mr. Bruce had been hustled out of 
the regiment. He had gone very care- 
fully into this case, which had also 
received the close attention of Lord 
Lansdowne, and he did not think the 
facts bore out what the hon. Gentleman 
had said. Whether or not any subaltern 
made a communication of the character 
stated to Mr. Bruce when he joined the 
regiment was not known to the War 
Office or to the colonel of the regi- 
ment, but what was certain was this 
—that throughout his career Mr. Bruce 
seemed to be unable to understand his 
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position with regard to non-commissioned 
officers and men serving under him. 
He joined in March, and early in his 
career he had to be reproved by the 
officer commanding the squadron to 
which he was attached for using violent 
and abusive language to non-commis- 
sioned officers and men. In July or 
August a most regrettable incident 
occurred at Bisley. Mr. Bruce was 
shooting side by side with acolour-sergeant 
belonging to another cavalry regiment ; 
the colour-sergeant had occasion to 
appeal to the umpire with regard to 
some action of Mr. Bruce not in accord- 
ance with the rules, and the umpire 
directed Mr. Bruce to conform to the 
rules. Mr. Bruce then lost his temper, 
and before several officers and men used 
the most violent and abusive language 
to the colour-sergeant, the man standing 
at attention. The officers present, who 
did not belong to Mr. Bruce’s regiment, 
communicated with the colonel in 
command of the 4th Hussars. Mr. 
Bruce was himself so well aware of the 
breach of discipline that he tendered his 
resignation. The case, however, was 
inquired into by the General Com- 
manding the Cavalry at Aldershot, and 
the young officer was severely repri- 
manded and told that he must not 
suppose a second offence would be 
similarly overlooked. Subsequently the 
officer commanding the 4th Hussars 
had to apologise on his behalf to 
the officer commanding the other regi- 
ment. He submitted that, if there was 
a prejudice against Mr. Bruce, that 
was not the way for him to set 
himself right with his comrades. On 
the Boxing Night referred to it appeared 
that the young officer went to the ser- 
geants’ mess, but was warned by two or 
three senior sergeants outside the door, 
who implored him not to go in as it was 
absolutely against all the regulations 
and customs of the regiment. In the 
face of that, however, he was said to 
have forced his way in and remained 
there for some time, variously estimated 
at three-quarters of an hour to an hour. 
While there he again committed himself, 
for when the gas man came to turn out 
the gas at 11 o’clock, according to regu- 
lations, Mr. Bruce set the example of 
breach of discipline by telling the gas 
man to go away, stating that he would 
make himself responsible. He thought 
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these circumstances proved that Mr. 
Bruce did not understand what was the 
proper position of an officer towards non- 
commissioned officers. [“ Hear, hear !”] 
Moreover, it had been brought to their 
knowledge that directly after Mr. Bruce 
left the service his father, on his 
authority, made a statement of the 
gravest character affecting an officer in 
the regiment which, if true, might 
have laid that officer open to a 
criminal charge, and for this libel he 
had to pay £500. Taking all the cir- 
cumstances together, he thought it was 
clear that Mr. Bruce himself made his 
position in the regiment impossible, and 
that he was not a man who kept up that 
high standard of gentlemanlike feeling 
and conduct which was essential to a 
man holding:his position in Her Majesty’s 
Service. He would add that nothing 
was further from Lord Lansdowne’s 
desire than that any officer should be 
prejudiced by want of means, or by any 
considerations except those which had 
reference to military duties. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said the reason 
why he did not bring forward this case 
himself was because it appeared in the 
newspaper with which he was connected, 
and it would have been almost improper 
on his part to do so, because it would 
look like a means of advertising that 
newspaper. His hon. Friend told him a 
little while before that he contemplated 
bringing the matter before the Com- 
mittee, and he had said that he would 
be present. With regard to the case of 
Mr. Bruce, the hon. Gentleman did not 
deny that the officers of this regiment 
did invite him to dinner when he was 
gazetted to the regiment, and that they 
told him that as his income did not 
allow him to “go the pace” with them 
they would do their best to drive him 
out of the regiment. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said he had no in- 
formation on the subject, nor was it 
known to the colonel. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said that as a 
matter of fact the statement had appeared 
in the newspaper he had referred to, and 
did the hon. Gentleman conceive that if 
the accusation was not true an action for 
libel would not have been brought 
against him? He was prepared to 
prove before any Committee, Depart- 
mental or otherwise, that these 
officers did act as he had stated. 


Mr. Brodrick. 
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Was this man the only one who had 
used improper language in the Army ? 
Had not the greatest men, field-marshals 
and commanders-in-chief used language 
which would have secured their expulsion 
from the Army, if this officer was to be 
got rid of for using improper language 
towards a subordinate? This could not 
have been a reason for driving him from 
the Army, although if he had acted im- 
properly he ought to have been reproved. 
Having coached some of the sergeants 
for a shooting match, he went into their 
mess to meet a Balaclava veteran, took 
part in drinking healths, and accepted 
an invitation to dinner. It would have 
been better that he should not; but it 
was not a case for turning the young man 
out of the Army. But. the matter 
assumed a different complexion when you 
found that this same young man, before 
he joined the regiment, had dined with 
the officers and had been told by them 
that they would manage to get him 
turned out because he did not happen to 
have £500 a year. As to the letter 
written by the father to the officer who 
was to replace his son, it was written in 
reference to the buying of some furniture. 
Undoubtedly a charge was improperly 
made by the father ; but the son was not 
responsible for the father ; and it was 
very possible he might believe the charge 
to be true and yet have difficulty in 
proving it. If it was implied that the 
general conduct of young Mr. Bruce was 
ungentlemanly, what was the conduct of 
the officers? Could anything be con- 
ceived more ungentlemanly than for a 
body of men to ask a young man to 
dinner, and then to tell him that they 
would turn him out of the regiment be- 
cause he did not happen to have £500 a 
year? For himself he would say he did 
not believe a more disreputable set of 
young men existed in the whole army. 
These highly respectable young officers, 
these chevaliers had a horse which was 
called Surefoot. They entered it in a 
race one day and it won. The next day 
it was entered in a race; and what 
happened? Surefoot was changed for 
another horse which, of course, lost ; and 
those who backed Surefoot lost their 
money. 

*CotonEL LOCKWOOD (Essex, Ep- 
ping) rose to order. He said the hon. 
Member could hardly be in full possession 
of the facts, and ought to be careful in 
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the charges he made. 
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He could assure|that afternoon in discussing a number 
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the hon. Member that the statement he | of details of what after all appeared to 


had made was founded on a total mis- 
apprehension of the facts of the case. | 
*Tne CHAIRMAN said he did not| 
quite see what this had to do with the| 
Vote. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said his object 
was to show that the officers by whom 
these accusations were made had acted 
in still more ungentlemanly fashion. It, 
was remarkable that in this same) 
regiment a year and a half before, 
similar things should have happened in 
the case of Mr. Hodge. So determined 
were the other officers to drive him out, 
that on two consecutive nights he was 
taken down half naked and dragged 
through a horse trough. The father 
wenttothe War Office and communicated 
the facts to a superior official. It was 
remarkable they should be told the 
colonel knew nothing of these proceed- 
ings. Was he to understand that this 
boycott was practised and the colonel 
knew nothing about it ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: I know nothing 
with reference to Mr. Hodge, nor have 
we any record except that Mr. Hodge, 
senior, states that he called at the War 
Office, and gave some information. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said he was 
prepared to produce Mr. Hodge senior. 
ut putting aside the case of Mr. Hodge, 
he asked whether Mr. Bruce did or did 
not go to dine with the officers and was 
told by them they would get him out of 
the regiment. If this was true, their, 
conduct was most improper, and ought’ 
to be censured in some way. Whether | 


be some horseplay among young officers, 
which was scarcely to be regarded in a 
serious light, especially after the matter 
had already been inquired into by the 
Commancer-in-Chief. The hon. Member 
for Northampton had asked for the 
appointment of a Departmental Com- 
mittee to inquire into the case of these 
two young men, but the fact was that 
such a Committee, in the person of the 
Adjutant General, sat permanently at 
the War Ottice, and, if parents believed 
that their sons had been ill-treated, all 


‘they had to do was to go before that 
‘Committee and to lay the facts before 


them. He was satisfied that, if there 
was any ground for the complaints which 
had been made in the present case, the 
officers implicated would be severely 
punished. 

Mr. LEWIS said that he rose for the 
purpose of stating that he had brought 
forward all the facts of this particular 
case in all good faith. The charge made 
against the officers of this regiment 
alleged that they had been guilty of 
grave and serious offences which ought 
not to be lightly passed over. The 
demand that had been put forward by 
the hon. Member for Northampton that 
a Departmental Committee should be 
appointed to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the case was a very reasonable 
one. He had no objection to the Inquiry 
beinga military one, provided it was a full 
and adequate one. The very serious 
allegations that had been made in this 
case had remained unanswered, absolutely 





Mr. Bruce was fit or unfit had nothing|no reply having been given to them. 
to do with the officers conspiring to get | The circumstances that had occurred in 
him out of the Army. Would the hon.|the regiment before these two young 
Gentleman grant a Departmental In-|men joined it deserved very careful 
quiry? [Mr. Broprick: “No!”]| If,;examination. Those circumstances were 
it could be proved by a_ hundred | comparatively recent and would certainly 
witnesses that an officer had been ill-| be within the recollection of those who 
treated by a superior officer, he believed | had taken part in them. In his opinion 
the War Office would discountenance there ought to be an adequate and inde- 
Inquiry. If they were not afraid of | pendent Inquiry into the circumstances 
investigation in this case, he challenged | of the cases of both Mr. Hodge and Mr. 
them to appoint a Departmental Com-/ Bruce, in order that the public mind 
mittee to inquire into it and to decide| might be reassured in regard to the 
whether the action of the Hussar officers | conduct of the officers of the regiment in 
had been right and proper. | question. He did not traverse the facts 
*Coronen LOCKWOOD  (Essex,| which the hon. Gentleman had laid 
Epping) said that he desired to point | before the Committee, but, at all events, 
out the inconvenience of the Committee! there remained a residuum of facts in re- 
having been occupied since four o’clock | spect of which no explanation had been 
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given. In these circumstances he hoped 
that the hon. Gentleman would consent 
to the appointment of the Departmental 
Committee asked for. 

Cotonen HUGHES said that he 
wished to bring a matter under the 
notice of the hon. Gentleman the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the War Office, not by 
way of complaint, but for the purpose of 
obtaining information with regard to it. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the House had, in the course of his 
political address at the late General 
Election, stated it to be a part of the 
Unionist political programme that fair 
wages should be secured to Government 
workmen, and he had naturally followed 


so good a lead and had dealt with the | 
| military. 


subject in his own political speeches. 

*Tur CHAIRMAN pointed out to the 
hon. and gallant Member that the subject 
he was dealing with could not be dis- 
cussed on the Vote then befure the 
Committee. 

CotoneL HUGHES asked whether the 
hon. Gentleman the Financial Secretary 
would relieve his anxiety on the subject 
by giving him some assurance that the 
matter was under his consideration. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) 
said that, unless the hon. Gentleman 
could give him a satisfactory assurance 
in reference to the matters he was about 
to call his attention to, he should feel 
compelled to move a reduction of the 
Vote. There was a growing tendency on 
the part of the Army to enter into com- 
petition with Irish manufacturers in the 
production of mineral waters, and this, 
in his opinion, was most unfair, seeing 
that the manufacturers who supplied the 
Government were compelled to pay fair 
wages to their men. The tendency to 
which he referred was spreading to 
almost every manufactured article. He 
wished to know whether the hon. Gentle- 
man would give him an assurance that 
the practice would he checked, at all 
events in Ireland, because he left England 
to protect herself in the matter. The 
same thing occurred in the case of the 
manufacture of beer and bread. The 
number of manufacturers in Ireland was 
very few, and her mineral waters were 
of a very superior quality. Officers of 
the Army took to Ireland their own 
brandy, which they obtained at the 
Army and Navy Stores, and they would 
not even buy their mineral waters in the 
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country. He also wished to know whe- 
ther the hon. Gentleman would under- 
take that the Return which had been 
promised him of the number of discharged 
Trish soldiers who were sent home to be 
a burden upon the rates would be laid 
upon the Table before the Military Votes 
were disposed of ? He wished to protest 
against soldiers being used in Ireland 
for the purposes of eviction, when 
people were turned out of their homes. 
He was greatly afraid they were in for 
another time of eviction in Ireland, for 
the people were not able to pay their 
rents, and he wanted to know whether 
the military were to be allowed to help 
to turn them out of their homes? The 
people had no ill-feeling towards the 
Their pet aversion in Ireland 
was the policeman. They rather liked 
the military, and he thought the mili- 
tary liked them, and he had often heard 
soldiers say that they loathed the very 
idea of being brought out to do eviction 
work. 


After the usual interval, Mr. Jonn 
Exuis took the Chair. 


*GeNERAL Sir F. FITZWYGRAM 
said his experience of the Army told 
him that these scandals were far more 
common than generally supposed. He 
thought that the military authorities 
were far more to blame than the young 
officers. Ifthe former were not aware 
of what went on they ought to be. Ifa 
commanding officer was not cognisant of 
it he was not fit for his place. The 
military authorities were never sincere 
in putting down this nuisance. Vivlent 
orders were issued from time to time 
against these practices. But everybody 
knew that the military authorities were 
not in earnest, and not the slightest 
notice was taken of the orders, and 
the result was these scandals were con- 
stantly occurring. In fact they were 
connived at. If the military authorities 
desired it, they could stop these scandals 
with the greatest possible ease. All 
that was necessary was that one addi- 
tional question should be asked in the 
half-yearly confidential report signed by 
the commanding officer and inspecting 
General—namely, “ Has any practical 
joking taken place since the last in 
spection ?” and then there would be an 
end of these discreditable scandals, 
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It had been said, and said very 
recently, that an officer who was 


worthy of his salt was never subjected 
to this treatment. That statement was 
absolutely untrue. They might ask 
here—“ Can you furnish any proof of 
that statemeat?” Well, it would be 
very difficult to give any proof, because 
any young man of spirit or pluck would 
not like to come forward as an informer 
—|“ Hear, hear !”]—but it existed all 
the same. The military authorities 
could find it out if they chose. It 
occurred more frequently than with due 
care it ought that an unsuitable, some- 
times most objectionable, young man 
was gazetted to a regiment. Of course 
there was a desire, an honest desire, to 
get rid of him ; but that was the duty 
of the commanding officer and of the 
military authorities. The character of 
every young man should be looked into 
before he was allowed to join the 
Army. He would be asked what 
should be done? He thought it a 
great mistake that these officers should 
be admitted without their character 
and competency being reported upon. 
Thisshould bedoneevery half-year or every 
year, and then the man should be given 
a permanent commission if the report was 
satisfactory. But, to start with, he 
should be given a provisional commission 
only. If they gave a permanent com- 
mission at once, apart from character, it 
would be a mistake. They might in the 
interval find out that he never would 
make a useful officer. He thought it 
was better for the service and better for 
the young man if, when they found out 
his defects, they got rid of him at once. 
He remembered the case of a young 
man who could not learn drill or any- 
thing else. When a minor war broke 
out, the commander was obliged to leave 
him behind. Then, when orders came to 
go to another war, they had to leave him 
behind again. Complaint was made to 
the military authorities and inquiry was 
made into why he had been shunted. It 
would have been far better to have 
inquired into the matter at first. He 
held strongly to the belief that it was a 
mistake to take a young man for life 
without due trial. It was not done in 
any office in the country. 

GeneraL LAURIE (Pembroke 
and Haverfordwest) said a man might 
be placed in command of a regi- 
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ment he had never seen. It might 
be a regiment going on active service, 
so that they would know nothing 
of each other. He asked the right 
hon. Gentleman how the regulations in 
this matter were carried out? The 
answer so far was unsatisfactory. 
He thought that if the regulations 
prescribed that the second in command 
should be appointed to the regiment 
and take over its command in turn, 
that regulation should be carried out 
and should not be left to exceptions in 
the interest of the Service, and to which 
he demurred. He hoped, therefore, 
that these loose regulations would be 
modified and that something more 
definite would be laid down. 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, 
8.) complained of the action of the War 
Ottice in regard to two old pensioners in 
his district. They had received clasps 
and medals for service, and one of them 
had been in the Crimea. He was only 
receiving 64d. a day, and was now in the 
workhouse. The other old soldier had 
been many years in India but his 
pension was quite inadequate to live 
on. The question of the manufacture of 
mineral waters by soldiers also affected 
the traders of Ireland, because it com- 
peted unfairly with the manufacturers 
there. He also called attention to the 
supply of oats and hay for the Army 
principally from foreign sources. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE agreed with 
what the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had said as to the officer system in the 
regiments. He understood that there 
were certain young men who were not 
likely to make good officers. If this 
was felt to be the case it would be a 
kindness to let these young men out of 
the Service, but he objected to this 
remedy being left in the hands of the 
officers themselves and according to 
their fads and fancies. If a colonel 
thought that a young man was not 
likely to make an efficient officer this 
would be a reason for recommending 
him to seek some other vocation ; but 
let this arrangement be carried out by 
the authorities after some kind of 
investigation. Would the Under Secre- 
tary for War grant a Departmental Com- 
mittee in this matter? He thought the 
hon. Gentleman would admit that there 
was a prima facie case showing that the 
conduct of the officers was not precisely 
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what it ought to be. He knew nothing | pointed, especially as it would have to 
about the fathers of these young men. | inquire first into a case as to which there 
They had come to him and stated their} was no evidence before the War Office 
case and he thought it was one which|and which had not been at the time 
ought to be brought before the public ;| brought before the responsible officers. 
but he did not pledge himself to every-| Mr. LABOUCHERE :] amnotraising 
thing that was told him. Some the question whether or not Mr. Bruce 
opportunity therefore should be afforded | was properly dismissed from the Army. 
of dealing with their case by some fair} What I am raising is the fact that those 
and independent men. The hon. Gentle- | officers did invite him to a dinner and 
man had looked only at one side of the| when they had invited their guest to 
case. He was not asking that these| dinner they asked him how much money 
young officers should be turned out of | he had—£500 a year; and then they 
the Army for the faults they had com-/jsaid that he must not join the regiment, 
mitted ; it was recognised that they had /and if he did they would force him out 
to sow their wild oats. But Lord | of it 
Hardinge had broken up a clique that; *Mr. BRODRICK said that in public 
existed in this regiment by separating | matters the War Office was bound to go 
the officers and sending them to other|to some extent by what was brought 
regiments. This course should be taken| before it in a proper official manner. 
if the evidence submitted to the War)| Mr. Hodge could have occupied a very 
Office showed that there had _ been! different position as soon as he received, 
improper conduct on the part of these|if he did receive, this wrong or injury. 
young men. /He could have come before the War 
*Mr. BRODRICK : thought that the| Office and demanded an inquiry as a 
hon. Member had based his appeal mainly | right, but he did not take that course. 
on his original speech wherein he con-| He could not assent to any Committce 
nected closely together the two cases, | of Inquiry, but he would undertake that 
which from the point of view of the|the Commander-in-Chief and Adjutant- 
information at his disposal were entirely |General, who were speciaily charged 
separate. He had full information with | with the discipline of the Army, would 
regard to the one case ; he had no infor-| carefully consider the whole of the facts 
mation, practically, with regard to the|and whether there was anything in con- 
other. The War Office had satisfied| nection with recent events in the 4th 
itself as far as the records could help| Hussars which called for their inter- 
them, that the sentence which was gievn | position. He was sure they would have 
in the case of Mr. Bruce was a correct | nothing more at heart than to see that 
one, and after the explanation he had | full justice was done, and that there was 
given of it he had not heard it challenged. | no clique in any regiment which might 
He could not admit that the two cases | have the effect of prejudicing otlicers who 
were connected, nor could he admit any-| entered it, and any statement of facts 
thing against the 4th Hussars. It was| would receive their careful considera- 
not to be supposed that this regiment | tion. 
lacked distinction in the service. On| *Caprain NORTON considered that 
the contrary, he believed that no cavalry | the Committee was deeply indebted to 
regiment in the service was at this|;the hon. and gallant General the Mem- 
moment in better condition, or more|ber for Hants, for the courage with 
highly esteemed in respect of its duties | which he had spoken, and heartily sup- 
than the 4th Hussars, and no one| ported his suggestion that officers should 
doubted that the late colonel had|be provisionally appointed to a regiment 
done his work admirably in  that|aswasdoneinthe Prussian Army with very 
capacity. At the same time he realised | satisfactory results. As was well known, 
that there was in the minds of some hon. | the young Prussian officer was posted for 
Members a suspicion that there was some | a year, and if he was unable to get on 
undercurrent of feeling in the 4th! with his brother officers, if he was notin 
Hussars with regard to officers who| their opinion a suitable comrade, a pri- 
might be appointed to the regiment, but | vate court of inquiry was held, they gave 
he could not undertake to say that a|their decision to the colonel, and it was 
Departmental Committee should be ap-| acted upon. Hence they never heard of 


Mr. Labouchere. 
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such cases in continental armies. He | 
knew of several cases where men who. 
were highly desirable as cavalry ollicers 
had left of their own free will simply be- 
cause they objected to interference with 
their personal liberty and personal 
habits. Those officers were lost to the 
Service. By whom were they driven 
out? By men who, two or three years | 
later, owing to dissipated habits, brought | 
themselves to grief. He maintained 
that the change suggested would be 
welcomed on all hands by young men 
joining the Service, and it would have the 
result of attaching to cavalry regiments 
a better and more serious type of man, 
who at present objected to what he had 
to go through during the first years 
of his service. 

Mr. LEWIS, expressing himself satis- 
fied both with the discussion and the 
form of Inquiry promised by the Under 
Secretary, said he would not in the 
circumstances proceed to a Division. He 
noted in particular that the fathers of 
Mr. Bruce and Mr. Hodge would have 
an opportunity of laying a full statement 
of their case before the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Captain PIRIE held that we got our 
recruits too young, and that if it was 
necessary, in the interests of recruiting, 
to get them at the present age, we must 
treat them on different principles. In 
every Continental nation the recruit was 
taken at a much later age. In Austria, 
France, Germany, and Russia the age 
at which he was calied to serve his 
country was 20; in Italy, 21 ; Denmark, 
22; and Belgium, 19, the last-named 
being the only Continental country | 
which enlist their men under 20. We)| 
took our recruits at 18 nominally, but in 
far too many cases the recruit was really 
only between 15 and 16. And what 
did we expect of our recruit? We ex- | 
pected that boy to have all the qualities 
of aman, both in physique and mind ; 
we exposed him to all the temptations 
which assail a man in garrison towns. | 
We must treat the recruit differently if | 
we wanted different results; we must | 
accord to him the same protection, and | 
place him under the same restrictions, | 
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intemperance in the Army. He did not 
deny that the Army was much more 
temperate than it used to be, but it was 
still far too often the case that the 
soldier left the Army a habitual beer 
drinker, which very often ended in a 
ruined life. Next, it would do a great 
deal to relieve the Army of that which 
was a curse in England and a scourge in 
India, if only they would take the 
common-sense view of treating boys as 
boys and not as men. He saad, also, it 
would solve—— 

*Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Joun Exits): 
I am reluctant to stop the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, but I think some of 
his remarks are outside the Vote we are 
discussing, and would more properly be 
made on Vote 1. The hon. and gallant 
Member will be kind enough to limit his 
remarks. 

An Hon. Member called attention 
to the dissatisfaction among many of 
the clerks at the War Office with the 


arrangements about Saturday _half- 
holidays. 
Mr. POWELL - WILLIAMS said 


that he could give the hon. Member for 
West Cavan no new answer to the ques- 
tion he had raised, not for the first time. 
When cases of the kind which the hon. 
Member had brought forward were put 
before him he invariably gave them his 
own personal attention, but he was un- 
able to go behind the regulations which 
governed these pensions. In many cases 
he unfortunately had to say that nothing 
more could be done. It was not plea- 
sant to be unable to do anything for 
these poor old soldiers, but, unless the 
whole question of pensions were to be 
reopened, nothing more could be done. 


| At the present moment the charge for 
, the non-effective service was extremely 
heavy, nearly £2,000,000 a year for the 


pensions of soldiers belonging to the 
ranks, and it was impossible to increase 
As to the ques- 
tions of the hon. Member for Woolwich, 
representations hai been made to the 
Secretary of State both as to pensions 
and as to wages, and both questions had 
been carefully looked into. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL said that he 





as were given to cadets at Sandhurst |did not impute perfunctory conduct to 
and Woolwich, and to university and|the hon. Member himself, but to the 
public school men. There were four|Chelsea authorities. Was there no 


problems which by doing this would be | special fund available for these particular 
solved. 


It would solve the problem of | cases 
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Mr. POWELL - WILLIAMS | said 
that if a man gave suflicient service he 
was entitled to a pension, and if he did 
not he was not entitled to a pension. 
The hon. Member spoke of men having 
served in the Crimea. There were many 
men living who had done so, but whose 
total service did not amount to two 
years, and who had never been in 
action. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN asked for an answer 
to his Question as to whether the com- 
petition of the military canteens with 
civilian trades in Dublin was to be 
stopped, and as to whether any relief 
was to be given to the rates, which were 
overburdened by supporting old soldiers 
who had spent their lives in the service 
of the British Army. If no satisfactory 
answer was given, he should move a 
reduction of the Vote. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said that 
the Return as to the number of old 
soldiers in the Irish workhouses would 
shortly be completed. As to the other 
point, the hon. Member failed to appre- 
ciate what the canteen really was. It 
was an institution under which the 
soldiers clubbed together to buy and 
make things for their own use and 
benefit. It was no more possible to 
prohibit them from doing that than to 
prohibit the members of a club. If the 
hon. Member took up the position that 
a soldier might do nothing for himself 
because there was someone outside to do 
it for him, it would mean that the soldier 
must not black his own boots or shave 
himself. [Cheers and laughter.| As to 
whether a canteen which manufactured 
some article, such as beer, should be 
allowed to supply another canteen, he 
could see no earthly reason why that 
should not be allowed. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 
But he could see why a canteen so con- 
ducted, and manufacturing things very 
cheaply, should not be allowed to supply 
the general public. The canteen regula- 
tions laid down by the Secretary of 
State had properly defined the limits 
within which sales by canteens could be 
allowed. 


In answer to Mr. McLeop (Suther- 
land), 


*Mr. BRODRICK said that the case 
of Colonel. Stockwell, C.B., had been 
settled in a way which he believed was 














satisfactory to that gentleman. He was 
an officer of very distinguished service 
who, from the misfortune of age, had 
just missed the rank of major-general, 
and the result was that he retired with 
the rank of colonel and a pension of £420 
a year. The Secretary of State had taken 
into account the fact that Colonel Stock- 
well’s services in the field were excep- 
tional, and that he had had exceptionally 
bad luck, and permission had been 
obtained from the Treasury to raise the 
pension to the £500 a year to which he 
would have been entitled had he served 
a few days longer. As it was a very 
special case, the ordinary rules had also 
been departed from to the extent of 
allowing Colonel Stockwell the honorary 
rank of major-general, so that his great 
services should not be unrewarded. 

Mr. McLEOD expressed his obligation 
to the hon. Gentleman, and raised another 
case—that of Bombardier Smith. Smith 
asked that he should be supplied with 
copies of certain orders read out to him, 
and declared that for the want of these 
copies he was being kept out of a con- 
siderable amount of pay which he ought 
to receive. Would the hori. Gentleman 
see that these copies were supplied ? 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN thought that the 
answer given to him was not at all satis- 
factory. Clubs did not manufacture 
what they used, as did the canteens of 
which he complained, and there was the 
important difference. If soldiers might 
manufacture mineral waters and _ beer, 
why not everything they used—such as 
rifles, cordite and clothing? [Jinisterial 
cries of “ Why not?”| It that were tried 
on in England, the English working 
man who suffered from the competition 
would soon let hon. Members know why 
not. The Government which allowed 
such a thing would not last long. 
Were the military to compete with the 
trades of Dublin? According to what 
the representative of the War Office had 
said, there was no reason why such 
competition should not be set up. 
Another question which he wished to 
ask was, whether the military authorities 
sanctioned the use in Ireland of trans- 
port waggons as conveyances to race 
courses and other places of amusements ! 
Was it allowed in England? [Cries of 
“Yes.”| It was unjustifiable, because 
the interests of car drivers suffered. 
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*Toe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Jonn ELtis) : 
Order, order! The hon. Member is 
getting outside the Vote. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN said that if that 
was the case, the hon. Member’s pre- 
decessor in the Chair was responsible 
for his transgressions, because when he 
had referred to this subject previously 
he had not been called to order. 

*Mr, BRODRICK said that the hon. 
Member appeared to think that the 
War Department was taking something 
from Ireland. That was not the case, 
but the military authorities preferred 
the interests of the Irish soldier in 
Ireland to the interests of the Irish 
capitalists. [“ Hear, hear!”] They 
could not allow a profit to be made by 
any capitalists out of the sale of articles 
which soldiers could provide for them- 
selves in their own canteens. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Cork Co., N.E.) 
observed that the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office had said that he saw no 
reason why canteens should not extend 
their operations. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: No; I 
said exactly the reverse. 

*CotonEL RUSSELL asked whether 
the reorganisation of the cavalry was to 
be proceeded with and not deferred for 
another year ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK replied that this 
question, to which attention had been 
drawn earlier in the evening, was engag- 
ing the attention of Lord Lansdowne at 
the present moment. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


2. £294,800, Medical Establishment, 
Pay, Etc.—agreed to. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 

3. “That a sum, not exceeding £548,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for the Pay and Allowances (exclusive of 
Supplies, Clothing, &c.) of the Militia (to a 
number not exceeding 135,355, including 30,000 
Militia Reserve), which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1897.” 


*Mr. CHARLES BILL (Staffordshire, 
Leek) said that as compared with the 
volunteers the militia had received rather 
scant justice and recognition from the 
House and the country. According to 
the hon. Member for West Belfast the 
militia was a vanishing quantity. No 
doubt in times past there was consider- 
able absenteeism, but now the state of 
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things was much better. In Staffordshire, 
for instance, there were four militia bat- 
talions, with a total number of about 3,400 
men in the ranks, and in the year 1892 
the absentees numbered 202; in 1893, 
179 ; in 1894, 174; and last year only 
83. The regiment he had the honour to 
command had last year the smallest 
record of absenteeism—namely, four. 
In his opinion, the militia force was a 
real force and one fully entitled to the 
confidence of the country. The late 
Secretary of State for War had expressed 
the opinion that the militia force that 
could be relied upon amounted to some- 
thing like 90,000 men. At the present 
moment about 17,000 were required to 
complete the establishment, and as an 
old and active militia colonel he thought 
some measures should be taken to reduce 
that large number. In Staffordshire 
they were well off in respect to ofticers, 
but in other parts of the country the 
militia regiments were not as well 
officered as they ought. to be. Having 
served in the militia for 30 years, he 
hoped everything that was possible to 
increase its efficiency would be done. 
Masor RASCH (Essex, 8. E.) could 
not agree with the eulogistic description 
of the Militia given by his hon. Friend, 
neither did he believe that 90,000 
militiamen could be put into line. In 
the Estimates the establishment of the 
Militia was stated to be 140,000. Forty 
thousand could not be put into line. 
From the establishment of 140,000 there 
must be deducted 32,000 which the 
establishment was short, and from the 
remainder there must. be deducted the 
30,000 who belonged to the Militia 
Reserve, because they were not militia- 
men at all, inasmuch as on an outbreak 
of war they would be put into line 
regiments. Again, there were, on an 
average, 22,000 recruits, mere boys just 
from the plough, and who did not know 
their right hands from their left. Then 
there were 12,000 who were transferred 
from the Militia to the Line, and there 
were also to be taken into account the 
men who served in half a _ dozen 
regiments. In all there were about 
28,000 men who could be put into line 
and called militiamen. To turn to the 
question of matériel, it was a singular 
thing that while the Militia were trained 
with the Lee-Metford rifle they really 
fired with the Martini-Henry. Coulda 
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more Chinese arrangement be imagined ? | 
As to dress, about two-thirds of the) 
Militia were still supplied with the 
hideous Glengarry cap, and only about 
one-third had been served with tunics. 
The Militia force left a good deal to be 
desired, and it deserved a good deal of 
attention from the Secretary of State for 
War. 

Mr. H. C. RICHARDS (Finsbury, 
E.) said he wished to call the attention 
of the Committee to the grave constitu- 
tional question now agitating English- 
men in Guernsey, who were called upon 
to perform compulsory Militia service. 
The Committee were asked to vote a 
large sum of money for what, as the 
hon. and gallant Member for Essex 
said, was a paltry force as compared 
with any Militia regiment in England. 
He had seen the Guernsey Militia going 
out for a day’s exercise, but it was more 
like going out on a day’s excursion, and 
naturally Englishmen felt it hard to be 
called upon to serve in the ranks where 
non-commissioned officers appeared on 
parade smoking pipes, and where there 
was an utter lack of discipline among 
the rank and file. It was an extraor- 
dinary thing that while we were ready 
to sympathise with the grievances of our 
brethren in the Transvaal, we allowed 
this oppression to take place in Guernsey 
under our own flag. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ } 
The force was not under any proper 
military command, and offences against 
the military laws of the Channel Islands 
were not dealt with by a military tri- 
bunal or by court-martial, but by the 
Royal Courts. He had already asked 
the Home Secretary to permit the 
republication of the Reports issued so 
far back as 1848 describing what these 
Royal Courts were. Within the last 
few years the fruit-growing industry had 
attracted a large number of English- 
men to Guernsey, and it was extraor- 
dinary that while the natives of any 
other European nation who went to the 
islands were exempt, Englishmen, after 
living there a year and a day, were com- 
pelled by an ordinance of the Royal 
Courts to perform compulsory service. 
Tt was an indignity to Englishmen, who 
had served as Volunteers at home, to 
have to serve in the Guernsey Militia 
under such circumstances. _ [{‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| He contended that if the 
nation granted money towards the main- 
tenance of the Channel Islands Militia, 
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as it was called upon to do year after 
year, Parliament ought to have some 
voice in its control, He would ask the 
Committee to listen to what Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council stated with 
regard to the Royal Courts in 1848. 
The last time the Council were asked to 
listen to an appeal from the Islands on 
a decision of the Courts, three Lord 
Chancellors stated that in their opinion 
a complete change was absolutely neces- 
sary in the constitution of the Courts 
for the welfare of the Islands. 

*Sir C. DILKE asked, on a point of 
order, whether the hon. Member was in 
order in discussing the opinion of three 
Lord Chancellors on the constitution of 
the Royal Courts in Guernsey, and how 
far a discussion on the state of the 
Guernsey Militia generally was in order 
on this Vote ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Jonn EL tts) 
said that on the first point the hon. Mem- 
ber was out of order. As to the second 
point, he found himself in some diffi- 
culty, and had waited to see how far the 
hon. Member would proceed with the 
subject. Undoubtedly a sum of money 
was asked for in relation to the Guernsey 
Militia, but it was a very limited sum 
for a specific and minor object, and 
he hoped the hon. Member would bear 
the fact in mind. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’} 

Mr. RICHARDS said that all he 
wished to say further was that the 
Under Secretary for War should inform 
the Committee whether he had heard of 
any complaints from Englishmen who 
were now being summoned for compul- 
sory Militia service, and whether he did 
not consider it a grave constitutional 
question that, while men of other coun- 
tries were exempted, Englishmen alone 
were compelled to serve in the Militia of 
the Channel Islands. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said the Channel 
Islands were no doubt in an exceptional 
position. They had a right to make 
their own laws with regard to compul- 
sory military service, and it was obliga- 
tory on all natives of the Islands. The 
hon. Member asked why Englishmen 
should be subjected to this service more 
than natives of other countries. No 
doubt Englishmen who went to the 
Islands and lived there for a year and a 
day were liable to what the hon. 
Member rather strongly called compul- 
sory military service—that was, they 
were required to do nine drills a year. 
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many days for firing. 
*Mr. BRODRICK said there might 


be extra drills for firing, but so far as he | 
was aware the actual number of drills | 
was nine, fixed by statute, and occupy- | 


ing about an hour and a half each. 
Undoubtedly Englishmen had to undergo 
this service, because they went to live in 
dominions of the Queen where such 
service was compulsory. But he would 
point out that a guid pro quo was given 
for the service. The Government of 
this country provided a certain number 
of artillerymen for the defence of the 
Channel Islands, and also contributed 
to the expense of the permanent staff of 
the Militia. The Militia gave compul- 
sory service to the extent he had named, 
but had an advantage, on the other 
hand, in the fact that the islands con- 
tributed only £1,800 towards their 
defence. [{‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| He was 
not aware until his hon, Friend brought 
the matter before the Home Secretary 
that there was, as he stated, considerable 
dissatisfaction. He believed there were 
many persons who desired to terminate 
the present system of military service, 
but it was the regulation of the Channel 
Islands to tax themselves by service for 
whatever was necessary for their defence. 
It had been urged that the Channel 
Islands Militia was not all that could be 
desired, and that it would be well if it 
could be brought under proper discipline. 
That was the opinion of every military 
man in this country, and the matter had 
by no means been lost sight of. Their 
desire was to bring that Militia into a 
condition in which they would be able 
to co-operate with those who might have 
to stand beside them in case of war. 
There was only one exception he had to 
take to the speeches which had _ been 
made with regard to the Militia. It was 
said by one of his hon. and gallant Friends 
that speeches made from that Bench 
were always optimistic. He did not 
think that anything he had said with 
regard to the Militia could bear that 
interpretation. Although the numbers 
of the Militia were fairly maintained, 


there were considerable gaps to be filled | 


up in the matter of officers, while in the 
matter of equipment there were still 
points with which the War Office would 
have to deal. He hoped that during 
the autumn many points that had been 
brought before the \|Committee 
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regard to the Militia might be considered 
'and satisfactorily settled. 

*Captain NORTON said he would be 
glad to know what steps were being 
taken to maintain the Militia, which 
after all was the constitutional force of 
the country, in a proper state of effici- 
ency. Thev were generally told that they 
had an effective force of 140,000 men on 
which they could rely ; but he did not 
hesitate to say that, if they attempted, 
in case of necessity, to mobilise that 
force, they could not put 30,000 effec- 
tive men into the field. The present 
system of confining commanding officers 
to their own counties for choice of men 
prevented them having their Militia 
Regiments up to their proper state. If 
the officers were permitted to take men 
wherever they could find them, he 
believed there would be little difficulty 
in getting the full supply of recruits. 
It was supposed that in the event of the 
Militia force being called out they could 
rely on having a full staff of officers. 
The contrary was the case. Half the 
subaltern officers in a Militia regiment 
entered it for the express purpose of 
endeavouring to pass into the Army. 
A large proportion of them did enter 
the Army, and a still larger proportion 
tried for appointments in their colonial 
forces. The result was that practically 
the Militia was altogether under officered. 
It was, therefore, absurd to claim that 
the Militia force was in a proper state of 
efficiency, and it was advisable that they 
should let the public know that this 
was so. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): Is the hon. Gentleman quoting 
from any official Returns as to the 
Militia, or is he quoting out of his 
head ? 

*THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. 
Exuis) : Order, order ! 
*Captain NORTON : I should have 
expected more courtesy from the noble 
Lord—— 

Viscount CRANBORNE : 
to say—— 

*TuE CHAIRMAN (Mr. Jonn 
Exuis) : Order, order! Imust ask the 
noble Lord to allow the hon. Member to 
proceed. 

*Captain NORTON said he regretted 
the noble Lord should have so far 
forgotten the class to which he belonged. 
| Whether he was quoting from official 
Returns or not, he could carry such 
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accuracy. 


was at liberty to do so after he had 
resumed his seat. They heard about 
magnificent schemes of defence, and into | 
all these schemes the Militia entered | 
very materially, and it was absurd for | 
them to believe that they were in a state | 
of perfect security if they were relying | 
on this Militia force. He hoped the} 
Under Secretary, now that they had a| 
new state of affairs at the Horse Guards, | 
would take steps to see that whatever 
the numbers were on paper they were | 
effective. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton) urged that steps should be taken by 
the War Office to bring the Militia up 
to their proper strength. 

Viscount CRANBORNE disclaimed 
any intention of showing the slightest 
discourtesy to the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman opposite, and was extremely 
sorry that any words of his should have 
been construed as discourteous. The 
reason he interposed while the hon. 
Gentleman was speaking was because the 
figures came upon him as such a sur- 
prise. He took interest in this subject 
as an officer of the Militia, and he | 
understood the late Secretary for War | 
had assured the House not long ago that 
there were 90,000 men who were effec- 
tive belonging to the Militia. In these 
circumstances, the hon. and gailant 
Gentleman would, perhaps, forgive him 
exhibiting considerable surprise at hear- 
ing the figures which the hon. Member 
had given. His experience of the 
Militia did not coincide with the view 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
put forward. He believed that, pro- 
perly managed, battalions ought to 
experience no difficulty in obtaining 
their proper complement of men and 
officers. He was quite sure the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman would be the 
first to rejoice if he found his figures to 
be incorrect. 

*Captaiy NORTON fully accepted the 
courteous reply of the noble Lord. He 
wished to say that what he had stated 
might occur without the knowledge of 
the noble Lord, inasmuch as there was a 
large number of men who acted as 
Militia loafers, who went about from 
one regiment to another, and it was 
impossible for the officer commanding 
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figures in his head and vouch for their | 
If the noble Lord desired to| strength of his regiment was also in 
traverse the statements he had made, he | 
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fact that a man who was counted on the 


another regiment. 

*Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) 
thought the Militia, taking the rank- 
and-file, altogether were worse treated 
and stood more knocking about than 
any other branch of the British Army. 
They bore it cheerfully, and were always 
available for duty. There were two very 
serious blots in the present system of 
the service to which he thought the 
Secretary for War should give his 
serious attention. The first was that of 
fraudulent enlistment. Steps ought to 
be taken to prevent this, and as one 
means of doing so, he suggested that 
wherever practicable the training in the 
various districts should take place at the 
same time, which would thus prevent 


one individual belonging to _ several 
regiments. He also thought the com- 


manding officers might very well send a 
non-commissioned officer from their 
battalions to visit other battalions to 
see if there were any of these versatile 
militiamen serving two or three train- 
ings, and where that was the case 
exemplary punishment should be in- 
flicted on the offenders. The other point 
to which he attached importance was 
that of making the Militia liable for 
service abroad. He did not think that 
the most perfect system of mobilisation 
would be of any use which did not con- 
template eventually the sending of 
Militia, as well as line battalions, out of 
the country. With reference to what 
the hon. Member for Finsbury had said 
about the hardships of the ballot, far 
from sympathising with him as to the 
complaint that came from obscure Eng- 
lish citizens living in Guernsey about the 
severity of the ballot, he wished the 
blessings of the Guernsey system could 
be immediately extended to this country 
and every other part of the United 
Kingdom. He believed that nothing 
was more needed in this country to 
stiffen the general moral fibre of the 
people and improve their military system, 
than to render everybody liable, for a 
period, to compulsory military service. 
He pressed the importance of drawing 
the non-commissioned officers from the 
very best class of men in the regiments, 
and urged that the regimental Sergeant- 
Major should be a warrant officer as he 
was in the line battalions. It would 
greatly improve the efficiency of the 
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battalion if this officer were given warrant 
rank. This change could be effected 
without costing the State a farthing, 
because the same person who now per- 
formed the duty of Depédt Sergeant- 
Major at the brigade depét could 
undertake the duties of the regimental 
Sergeant-Major to the militia as well. 

Mr. T. A. HARE (Norfolk, 8.W.) 
urged the desirability of providing 
modern guns for the practice of the Militia 
and Volunteers, and wished to know 
when the Lee-Metford would be substi- 
tuted for the Martini-Henry rifle. 

Sir J. COLOMB said the time had 
come to consider whether the Militia 
service should not be extended. Since 
the establishment of the Volunteer force 
it had received attention formerly given 
to the Militia. The Volunteers had 
reached a point of great efficiency, and 
holding that our first necessity was the 
command of the sea, he thought the 
defence of the Kingdom could be well 
left to the Volunteers. The Militia being 
a constitutional force and capable of 
great development, the time had come to 
consider the desirability of giving such 
inducements as would secure the exten- 
sion of Militia service beyond the shores 
of the United Kingdom, not for general 
purposes all over the world, but for the 
purpose of garrisons abroad. It should 
be an Imperial rather than a United 
Kingdom force. He was aware that it 
was a question of money ; but when 
they remembered how short they were 
of men for the regular Army for over- 
sea service, the time had come to see 
whether the Militia could not be applied 
for the relief of the regular Army locked 
up in our garrisons abroad. 

*Mr. BILL said that so much care was 
now taken to prevent fraudulent enlist- 
ment in the Militia that there was not 
so much now as formerly. 

*Mr. BRODRICK, replying on the 
discussion, said the use of the Militia for 
Imperial purposes was a large one, on 
which he could not enter fully at that 
hour on a casual discussion. But 
the subject was constantly in the 
minds of the War Office authorities, 
and would not be lost sight of. 
He hoped the Committee would now 
agree to the Vote. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
it had been alleged that the officers of 
the Tower Hamlets Militia could not go 
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their pockets [“ Oh, oh!”] In Ireland 
the men were picked up wherever they 
could get them, and his -hon. Friends 
would endorse what he said. He had 
lived in front of a prominent railway 
station in the south of Ireland, and had 
seen these so called troops come back to 
be dismissed year after year. They were 
a nuisance to their officers, to themselves, 
and to the general public. [“ No, no! ”] 
The Irish Militia regiments consisted of 
the mere dregs of society—[“ order, 
order!” |— whospentone-half of their time 
in the workhouses, and a portion of it in 
gaol. They were a discredit to any 
portion of‘the Service, and they looked 
upen them as discreditable to Ireland, 
and the men themselves were ashamed 
of the coats they were. [‘ Oh, oh!”] 
This branch of the Service was a mistake, 
and if there was any trouble in Ireland 
they simply sent over the Irish Militia 
regiment to England, because they dared 
not trust them with rifles in their hands. 
‘Order, order!”] Hedid not believe in 
the Irish Militia, and he thought these 
regiments ought to be done away with. 
A great number of the English regiments 
were as bad, and it might be of service 
to send suchregimentsaway tothe Soudan. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
the reduction of the Vote by £100,000. 


Question, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£448,000 be granted to the said Service,” 
—(Dr, Tanner)—put, and negatived. 

Original Question put. 

The Committee proceeded to a Divi- 
sion. 

*THE CHAIRMAN $sstated that he 
thought the Ayes had it; and on his 
decision being challenged, it appeared to 
him that the Division was frivolously 
claimed. He accordingly directed the 
Noes to stand up in their places, and 
four Members having stood up, the 
Chairman declared that the Ayes had it. 

4. £73,300, Yeomanry Cavalry, Pay 
and Allowances,— 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) asked whether the 
force was of any use. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said military au- 
thorities had a very high opinion of the 
value to the country of between 9,000 
and 10,000 men who had received a 
considerable amount of training. Lord 
Wolseley had attended the inspection of 





on parade with pocket-handkerchiefs in 
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last few weeks, and he was very favour- 
ably impressed. with the training they 
had received. It was possible that in 
course of time the force might be made 
still more useful as light cavalry. As 
matters stood at the present time they 
held that it was not merely a useful 
force, but considering the amount of 
money that was spent upon it, it might 
be regarded as a cheap force. 

Dr. TANNER said that he desired 
to point out to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that there was no Yeomanry force 
in Ireland, although Ireland produced 
large numbers of the best cavalry horses. 
It was strange that a country which 
mounted the cavalry of many other 
nations should have no Yeomanry force 
of its own. He should like to have some 
explanation from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the point. He confessed that 
he did not think much of the Yeomanry 
as a cavalry force, in fact, he regarded 
the force as an absolute fraud. ‘True, it 
was that they spent their own money 
upon themselves, and that they provided 
their own mounts, but that did not consti- 
tute them an efficient force. What he 
had said about the Irish Militia applied 
with even greater force to the Yeomanry. 
In his opinion this so called cavalry force 
was mere child’s play as far as military 
efficiency was concerned. But if the 
force was to exist at all, they ought to 
have regiments of Yeomanry in Ireland, 
where horses were plentiful. If this 
money had to be spent, instead of wasting 
it upon the Yeomanry, let it be applied 
to purposes of education or to some 
similar object. 

Vote agreed to. 

5. £624,500, Volunteer Corps, Pay 
and Allowances—Agreed to. 

6. £660,200, Transport and Remounts 
—Agreed to. 


Motion 
posed :— 


made, and Question 


pro- 

7. “That a sum, not exceeding £2,519,900, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the charge 
for provisions, forage and other supplies, which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1897.” 

Mr. DALY said that he wished to 
call attention to the fact that large 
quantities of oats and fodder for the use 
of the cavalry were imported from abroad 
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produce should be placed in competi- 
tion with foreign produce in this way 
in order to save a few pounds on the 
Estimates. There was no comparison 
between the quality of English and 
Irish oats and those which were im- 
ported from Russia and Germany. An 
Agricultural Rating Bill had been 
introduced to relieve the depression 
which existed amongst farmers; but he 
thought that if. the War Office supported 
the farmers by buying home grown 
supplies—as it was their duty to do— 
instead of importing them from abroad— 
there would not have been so much 
necessity for the Bill, He asked for an 
assurance that during the coming year 
supplies of oats, straw and hay, and 
other produce for the Army that could 
be purchased at home would not he 
obtained from abroad. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL asked what 
was the system adopted in regard to 
the giving of contracts for supplies for 
the Army in Ireland? He understood 
from men who had been contractors to 
large military centres in Ireland that 
the War Office had recently introduced 
the custom of entering into large con- 
tracts on the co-operative or cheap 
principle which, as Irish firms were 
unable to compete, went entirely to 
English traders. Ireland was compelled 
reluctantly to support an Army of 
27,000 and she was besides overtaxed 
by two millions a year. It was not 
too much therefore to ask that the two 
millions odd for the Army in Ireland 
should be spent in Ireland. He thought 
it was very bad policy on the part of the 
War Office to buy Russian oats in pre- 
ference to Irish or English oats, because 
they were sixpence a barrel or so 
cheaper, especially in view of the agricul- 
tural depression. It was his duty, how- 
ever, to give some attention to the Irish 
side of the question, and he therefore 
asked whether it was true that the 
English co-operative system was being 
introduced into Ireland in connection 
with supplies for the Army for the pur- 
pose of preventing Irish traders from 
competing for contracts ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS assured 
the Committee that the War Depart- 
ment was anxious to buy in Ireland 
as much as they possibly could of 
the produce consumed by the Army 





instead of native produce being pur- 
chased. It was not fair that native 


Mr. Brodrick. 


in Ireland. There certainly was no 
disposition to exclude in any way the 
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forage grown in that country. The 
system of Army supplies, which had 
now been in vogue a considerable 
time, was not, as the hon. Member 
supposed, the co-operative system, but 
a system of buying under contract. 
A certain requirement as to quality was 
laid down and it had to be fulfilled ; and 
neither foreign nor home grown forage 
of inferior quality would be accepted. 
The requirement as to quality being ful- 
filled, the Department had not been 
accustomed as a rule to require the for- 
age to be home grown; in fact, no 
inquiry had been made as to where the 
forage came from. Lately, however, in 
consequence of representations made in 
the House, inquiries had been made with 
a view to ascertaining whether the 
supply could be confined to home grown 
produce without materially increasing 
the cost to the country. If the cost to 
the country were increased, he was afraid 
there were many Members in the House 
who would say that the Department 
were dropping into a system of Protec- 
tion ; but if it could be shown that home 
grown produce was as good and as cheap 
as that which could be get elsewhere, it 
did seem reasonable to say that they 
ought not to go outside the United 
Kingdom for a supply. Careful inquiry 
was now being made, especially as to the 
quality and feeding capacity of foreign 
as compared with home grown produce, 
but the inquiry was not yet complete. 
If it should turn out that the forage 
produced in this country was as cheap 
and as good as that which could be 
obtained elsewhere, he had very little 
doubt that steps would be taken in the 
direction of the suggestion of the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL asked whether 
the Inquiry was being conducted by 
experts or simply by the military autho- 
rities? Military commanding officers 
were very often unable to form a correct 
judgment on such questions, and there- 
fore he did not think it would be proper 
that the Inquiry should be conducted 
solely by officers. The hon. Gentleman 


had not attempted to give him any in-| of our cavalry. 
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that point he would be compelled to 
move the reduction of the Vote. 

Dr. TANNER said that the hon. 
Gentleman had taken very good care 
to slur over certain fundamental 
points. The hon. Gentleman had made 
no attempt to answer the repeatedjcom- 
plaints of their trade. The Government 
were actually introducing German for- 
age to save the Estimates. Any intelli- 
gent member of the Committee, if 
he would look at the Estimates, 
would find there was a decrease in 
connection with this Vote in the 
cost of forage of about £30,000. There 
was no country in the west of Europe 
that produced better hay than Ireland, 
and much of it was upland hay, which 
was the best sort. At Ballincollig, 
Cahir, and Newbridge cavalry barracks 
the officers ought to be instructed to 
obtain hay from the county in which 
they were stationed. 

Mr. DALY expressed himself dissatis- 
fied with the answers of the representa- 
tives of the War Office. The Financial 
Secretary was actually unable to say 
from what country the forage,came that 
was supplied to the cavalry in Ireland. 
No better hay was raised anywhere than 
in Ireland, and he was surprised that the 
landlords opposite did not rise and try 
to get for the farmers of Ireland a share 
of the money to- which they were en- 
titled. The Government should buy the 
supplies for the Army at home and not 
abroad. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL said the Irish 
Members must insist on a definite and 
clear reply to the question. The superior 
quality of Irish hay and oats could not 
be denied, and he should like to know 
what was the average price paid at the 
present time by the Government for the 
hay and oats supplied to the cavalry. 
This was not a question which military 
men ought to be left solely to deter- 
mine ; it required some expert know- 
ledge, and practical farmers ought to 
settle the question. It was disgraceful 
that large quantities of pressed hay were 
being imported into London for the use 
The hay which was im- 


formation as to the amount actually | ported from abroad was of a chaffy 


expended in Ireland. 


From inquiries | nature and had no substance in it com- 


he had made he could say that a large pared with the oats grown in Ireland. 


amount of the money voted for main- | 
taining the Army in Ireland came back | 
If the hon. Gentleman | 


to England. 
could not give him some information on 
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True, they did not grow much grain in 
Ireland now, but a great deal more 
would be grown if some encouragement 
were given to Irish farmers that when 
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they brought their corn to market they 


would get a decent price for it. The 
present system wasa penny wise and 
pound foolish policy. If more was done 
to encourage the growth of Irish oats 
and English oats, it would benefit every 
class of the community. The people of 
Treland contributed some £10,000,000 
annually to the Imperial Exchequer, and 
it never finds its way back in any shape 
or form to the Irish people. The hon. 
Member was proceeding to refer further 
to the question of the provisioning of 
the troops, 

And, it being midnight, the CHarr- 
MAN proceeded to interrupt the business, 
whereupon, 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY rose in his place, and claimed to 
move ‘‘ That the question be now put.’’ 

*The CHAIRMAN having put the 
question, ‘‘ That the question be now 

ut,’’ 
. Dr. TANNER, who spoke seated and 
with his hat on, said: Ona point of 
order, Sir, I wish to ask how many of 
the Gentlemen who shouted ‘‘aye’’ 
when you put the question are Members 
of the Army and Navy Stores, and there- 
fore have a direct pecuniary interest. 

THe CHAIRMAN : Order, order ! 
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TROUT FISHING CLOSE TIME 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday 
8th July. 


CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
(10th April) further adjourned till Friday 
3rd July. 


ASSISTANT COUNTY SURVEYORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
(8rd March) further adjourned till 
Monday 13th July. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
13th July. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


TOWNS IMPROVEMENT ((RELAND) 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading] deferred till Monday 





The Committee divided :—Ayes, 126 ; 
Noes, 32.--(Division List, No. 254.) 
Original Question put accordingly. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes, 133 ; 
Noes, 15.—(Division List, No. 255). 


next. 


EDUCATION BILL. 


On the Motion “ That this House do 





Whereupon the Chairman left the 
Chair to make his Report to the House. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday next. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred _ till 
next. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading | 


now adjourn,” 

| Mr. LEWIS desired to ask the First 
| Lord of the Treasury a question with 
'reference to the Education Bill, During 
|the last day or two there had been 
‘rumours in the House—to which he 
| attached no credence—to the effect that 
| the Government did not propose to 


Tuesday proceed with the Education Bill next 


week as originally intended. He there- 
fore asked the right hon. Gentleman to 
say whether there was any foundation 
| for these statements ! 

Tue FIRST LORD or tur TREA- 


(15th May) further adjourned till Tues-- SURY: I know nothing about the 


day next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Monday next 
INCUMBENTS OF BENEFICES LOANS 


EXTENSION BILL [u.1.]. 
Committee deferred till Monday next 


Mr. J. P. Farrell. 





Tumours to which the hon. Gentleman 
‘refers nor their origin, and I do not 
'think it would be convenient that I 
- should discuss the matter now. [{‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”] 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes after 
| ‘Twelve o’clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, 22nd June 1896. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Lord Tyrone (Marquess of Water- 
ford) sat first in Parliament after the 
death of his father. 


The Lord Denman sat first in Parlia- 
ment after the death of his great uncle. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


CHELSEA WATER BILL. 
Reported with Amendments. 


WATERFORD CORPORATION BILL. 
Reported with Amendments. 


FALMOUTH RECTORY BILL, 
Brought from the Commons ; read 14 ; 
and referred to the Examiners. 


IRISH CHURCH ACT, 1869, AMENDMENT 
(REPAYMENT OF ADVANCES) 
BILL [u.1.]. 

A Bill to amend the Irish Church Act, 
1869—Was presented by the Earl of 
Belmore ; read 1*; to be printed; and 
to be read 2* on Monday the 6th of July 
next.—[ No. 151.] 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER BILL [x.1.] 

*THe Eart or DUNRAVEN, who 
rose to move the Second Reading of the 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill, said their Lordships were well 
acquainted with the arguments for and 
against the Measure, and he did not 
think it necessary to enter into a very 
elaborate argument in support of the very 
earnest appeal he wished to make to the 
House to assent to the Second Reading. 
Ina case of this kind, when the Measure 
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which he advocated had been subject to 
large experiment, and could be judged 
by a large experience, he thought the 
House would agree that the onus of proof 
lay rather with those who objected to 
the reform, than with those who advo- 
cated it, to show cause why that which 
had proved to be beneficial over nearly 
the whole civilised globe, should be 
harmful in these islands. In asking for 
this reform of the marriage laws, they 
were asking for nothing novel, but 
merely that the law of this country 
should be placed in harmony with the 
law and custom of nearly every state 
and community on the face of the earth. 
He should like to be perfectly accurate 
in regard to this matter ; he was in- 
formed that there was a tribe highly 
cannibalistic but otherwise insignificant 
in Borneo, among whom marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister was absolutely 
forbidden, but otherwise, in civilised 
countries, such marriages were, as a 
rule, permissible, and were either 
allowed by the State as civil marriages, 
or the State followed the custom of the 
Church in regard to the matter. In 
civilised countries such marriages were, 
as arule permissible, and he thought 
that those who advocated a reform could 
best make out their case by pointing to 
experiment and experience, and that in 
this matter ecclesiastical history and 
theological discussions were entirely 
irrelevant. These marriages were per- 
mitted in nearly every State on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, in every State on the 
continent of South America, and 
throughout the United States, and they 
were legal and valid in Canada, New- 
foundland, in all the Australian colonies, 
New Zealand, the Cape, and, he be- 
lieved, Natal. Not only were they 
legal, but they had been legal for 
a considerable period of time in most of 
these States and communities, for 
periods amply long enough to prove that 
there existed no sound ground for the 
theory that such marriages produced a 
disintegrating effect upon family life, or 
led to demands for further changes in 
the marriage law; indeed wherever 
they had taken place the result 
was quite sufficient to dispel all the 
groundless fears which had been ex- 
pressed in that House. The whole ex- 
perience of mankind proved that such 
marriages were beneficial. Take the 
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ease of France. In no country in the 
world were the domestic affections more 
developed. In none was the family as 
the unit held in higher regard, and yet 


these marriages had been recognised in | 


France for over 60 years, and 


{LORDS} 


had | her self-governing colonies. 
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bidden and would be harmful in the 
United Kingdom. It was very unfortu- 
nate that there should be such a far- 
reaching difference between the marriage 
law of the Mother Country and that of 
It did not 


practically always been permitted by the | matter what view their Lordships might 


Church. 


He was not fond of quoting | individually take with regard to Im- 


the example of foreign countries as one | perial questions, to the subject of federa- 


which was necessarily applicable to us, 


though human nature was in its 
essentials the same everywhere. But 


turn to our nearest kinsmen—the nearly 
70 millions of inhabitants in the United 
States. Surely the fact that these 
marriages were permitted, had never 
been protested against, and had been 
found to work well, these afforded an 
object lesson applicable to ourselves. 
Look closer at ourselves beyond the sea. 
Communities of Englishmen in _ the 
broader sense, great’ communities enjoy- 
ing perfect legislative freedom in these 
respects. In every one of the self-govern- 
ing Colonies this much needed, long 
delayed reform had been effected long 
ago. Had there been the slightest 
disposition to extend or alter the law ? 
In every one of them it had been found 
to -work beneficially and well. What 
could there possibly be so essentially 
different between Englishmen in the 
United Kingdom and Englishmen in the 
rest of the United Empire as to justify 
the conclusion that marriages which had 
proved beneficial to us in the Colonies 
would not prove beneficial to us at home ? 
In this respect the United Kingdom 
occupied a position of complete, but not 
splendid—isolation. He held that unless 
it could be absolutely proved that the 
English at home differed essentially 
from the English abroad, unless it could 
be conclusively shown that our human 
nature was radically different from the 
human nature of the rest of the civilised 
world, the strongest possible prima facie 
case existed in favour of the : conten- 
tion that permission to contract these 
marriages was right, was in accordance 
with sound instinct and common sense, 
and was productive of good results. With 
such an overwhelming mass of human 
testimony in its favour, argument was 
scarcely necessary ; it rested upon those 
who objected to this reform to show and 
to prove why that which was permitted, 
and had been found beneficial, over 
the whole civilised world, should be for- 


The Earl of Dunraven. 





| tion, or as to the best manner of bring- 


ing about a closer union among the 
different portions of the Empire, because 
the essential principle they had to look 
at was that there should be between us 
uniformity of race, religion, laws and 
customs. It was unfortunate that there 
should be this fundamental difference 
between the marriage laws of Great 
Britain and her colonies, which affected 
the status of every man, woman, and 
child in the Empire. He submitted that 
he had shown that this subject was 
worthy of the very serious attention of 
their Lordships. With regard to the 
Bill itself, it was certainly unnecessary 
that he should say much, because it was 
practically identical with the Measure 
that had been introduced into that 
House two years ago. It consisted of 
two clauses only. By the first clause it 
was proposed to effect the legitimacy of 
marriages with a deceased wife’s sister, 
and it was, of course, retrospective in 
its action as far as legitimatising the 
children already born of such marriages 
was concerned, but it would not be retro- 
spective as far as the devolution of pro- 
perty, of titles or dignities of the Crown 
were concerned. The second clause was 
designed to avoid any possible inter- 
ference with the scruples of conscience 
of the clergy, and it did so in a very 
effective way. If it failed in securing 
that object, he should be quite ready, in 
the event of the Bill being read a Second 
time, to consider any Amendment that 
might be proposed in that direction. It 
was certainly unnecessary for him to urge 
that the Bill must be retrospective as 
regarded it legitimatising children of 
those marriages who were now born 
otherwise. Thousands upon thousands 
of such children would remain under the 
brand of bastardy whilst those born of 
such marriages in the future would be 
legitimate. Such a distinction between 
equally innocent children would be un- 
christian, uncharitable, and unjust. It 


might be, and indeed it had been urged, 
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that to legitimise these marriages in the 
past would be to condone a breach of 
the law, and that whether a law were 
wise or foolish, just or unjust, it ought 
to be obeyed as longjas it was the law. 
That might be so. But, however salu- 
tary a rule might be, there might be ex- 
ceptions to it. It must be recollected 
that the prohibition against these mar- 
riages was an innovation,and that it had 
been protested against over and over 
again by the people, that it had been 
repealed over and over again by the other 
House so far as one House of Parliament 
could do so, and that it had been re- 
pealed in that House as far as it lay in 
the power of its lay Members to do so, 
In these circumstances it was not strange 
that violations of these prohibitions car- 
ried with them no sense of law breaking 
in the ordinary way, and no sense of 
wrong-doing either on the part of those 
who broke the law, or of those who were 
their friends and neighbours. In such 
a state of things the condonation of the 
offence could have no injurious effect in 
weakening the law-abiding instincts of 
the people, but, on the other hand, it 
would tend to weaken those instincts if 
a law were maintained which, according 
to the consciences, the opinions, and the 
instincts of the great bulk of the people 
was neither expedient or right, nor 
founded on either divine sanction or 
natural law. At any rate, it was per- 
fectly clear that they could not punish 
the parents in these cases without inflict- 
ing much more severe punishment upon 
their perfectly innocent children. In 
consideration of that fact, it would be 
well to show some mercy to the parents 
who might be guilty. The second clause 
dealt entirely with the clergy, in con- 
nection with these marriages. By that 
clause the clergy were prohibited from 
solemnising these marriages. That pro- 
hibition might, perhaps, appear to some 
people to be going too far, but the object 
of the clause was to avoid placing the 
clergy in the invidious position of being 
called upon to exercise an option in the 
matter. By refusing to solemnise such 
a marriage a clergyman might make him- 
self unpopular, and so be disabled from 
exercising the duties of his holy office to 
the best advantage. This clause had, 
therefore, been introduced, and he 
thought that it would give them ample 
protection as far as these marriages were 
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concerned. It might be said that this 
Bill would create a difference between 
the law of the Church and the law of the 
State. That was perfectly true, and he 
regretted that the Church should remain 
isolated in this matter. He had sincerely 
hoped that the Church would have 
shown itself more in sympathy with the 
almost universal feeling of the people 
in this matter. If the law of Eng- 
land were exceptional in this matter, 
as he had shown it to be, if we were 
isolated as a State, so also was the 
Church of England in an attitude of 
isolation which was not wise. These 
marriages were solemnised by the Roman 
Catholic Church, which practically never 
refused to grant the necessary dispensa- 
tion. They were solemnised by the 
Episcopal Church of the United States 
and in the colonies, and they were not 
objected to by the Nonconformists of 
England and Wales, and, judging by 
what had lately occurred in the Presby- 
terian Church in Scotland, he felt justi- 
fied in saying that the objections of that 
Church to such marriages had ceased or 
would shortly cease to exist. He re- 
gretted greatly the more or less isolated 
position of the Church in this matter, 
and, as a very earnest and sincere friend 
of the Church, he humbly urged her to 
put an end to that isolation. When the 
Church had been attacked he had 
always done the best he could to defend 
her and her connection with the State, 
and he had been somewhat emboldened 
by that recollection to make an appeal 
to the most rev. Primate in regard to 
this question. He did not ask that the 
Church should be compelled to solemnise 
these marriages, or that she should ab- 
stain from using all her influence and 
powers at her command to prevent them 
taking place, but he did ask that the 
Church should not make use of her Par- 
liamentary powers to prevent the 
legalisation of marriages which were 
consonant with the feelings, the instincts, 
and the consciences of the great majority 
of the people of this country. He asked 
the Church not to accept these mar- 
riages as sanctioned by the Church, but 
to accept the Bill. That this measure 
of reform was earnestly desired by the 
nation generally there could be no 
doubt, especially by the working 
classes, Resolutions in favour of a 
Measure of this kind had been passed 
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eight times at Trades Union Con- 
gresses. Petitions in the same direction 
had been sent up by numberless Boards 
of Guardians, 254 municipal boroughs 
had from time to time sent up 1,000 
petitions in favour of the change, the 
Convention of the Royal and Parliamen- 
tary Burghs of Scotland sent a deputa- 
tion to the Prime Minister in 1880 pray- 
ing the Government to take the matter 
up themselves, and as to what he might 
call private petitions, at one time there 
was considerable activity in that direc- 
tion, and up to 1887, there were 182,600 
signatures to petitions against the change 
and 1,765,000 signatures in its favour. 
He did not attach great importance to 
petitions of the latter kind, which were 
apt sometimes to reflect more truly the 
energy of secretaries and associations 
than public opinion ; but the spontaneous 
action of great public bodies was quite 
another matter, and did indicate very 
strong popular feeling on the subject. 
As to the comments of the Press on the 
Debate on the Bill of 1894, with the 
exception of The Times, The Globe, and 
the Manchester Courier, every one of 
the Metropolitan and Provincial leading 
papers commented in favour of the Bill. 
But, after all, what other proof of the 
popular feeling in favour of the Bill was 
necessary than the fact that on 14 
different occasions a Bill of this kind had 
been read a Second time in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament by very large 
majorities? He thought he had said 
enough to show that there was a very 
wide-spread feeling of support and sym- 
pathy for those who desired this change 
in the law. He had confined himself, 
he believed, entirely to the practical 
aspect of the case. He had avoided 
controversy and all research into the 
past, because he thought it was their 
Lordships’ business to consider the needs 
and requirements and wishes of the 
people of the country at the close of the 
19th century, rather than to consider 
what was the opinion of ecclesiastics in 
the 4th or 5th century. He had been 
so puzzled to understand the nature and 
cause of the opposition to this Bill, that 
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Laughter.| Such was not the case. 
hey only wanted to allow people to 
contract these civil marriages who desired 
to do so. The argument was sometimes 
used that the Bill was illogical—that if 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
were allowed, so ought to be marriage 
with a deceased husband’s brother. It 
was not necessary for him to go into 
that. It was sufficient to point to the 
fact that marriages of this kind were 
permitted in all the colonies and nearly 
every civilised country on the Continent 
of Europe, and in none of these cases had 
there been the slightest desire to extend 
the law further. If the Bill was illogical, 
human nature was illogical also. The 
theory had been advanced of the abso- 
lute identity of affinity and consangui- 
nity, that a sister-in-law was the same 
as a sister in blood, and that an altera- 
tion of the law would completely alter 
the status of the sister-in-law. That 
was an entire fallacy, resting on the 
false idea that human instincts were 
based on or created by human law, where- 
as human law was based on human in- 
stinct. The universal testimony of the 
experience of mankind showed that 
where these marriages were permitted, 
none of the disastrous effects which were 
predicted in the status of the sister-in- 
law had been observed. The law as it 
stood was not, never had been, and never 
would be respected, because it did not 
rest upon divine command or upon 
natural law. It pressed exceedingly 
hard upon the poor. The rich could go 
out of the country to contract these 
marriages in foreign lands. The rich 
could evade the law. The poor could 
not do so. The present law drove people 
into deceit and evasion. For the sake 
of truth, and in the interests of morality, 
he asked their Lordships to read the Bill 
a Second time. For the sake of bringing 
about uniformity in a matter of such 
importance throughout the Empire, for 
the sake of men and women here in the 
United Kingdom who laboured under 
disabilities which did not affect them in 
any other civilised country, and for the 
sake of thousands and thousands of inno- 


he sometimes thought there must be a| cent children,he appealed most earnestly 
notion abroad that its promoters were|to their Lordships to grant this much- 


anxious to compel every man to marry 


‘needed Measure of reform. 


He begged 


his deceased wife’s sister at the earliest | to move the Second Reading of the Bill. 


possible opportunity under frightful pains | 


Eart PERCY, in moving ‘‘ That the 


and penalties if he did not -do so. | Bill be read 2* this day three months,” 


The Earl of Dunraven. 
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said he had heard many speeches on this | also taken power to grant dispensation 
subject, but he did not think he had/in the case of other marriages without 


ever heard one which astonished him 
quite as much as that just delivered by 
the noble Earl. The noble Earl, in the 


opening part of his remarks, contended | 


that argument in favour of this reform 
was not necessary, but he ventured to 
think that some argument was due to 
their Lordships. The noble Earl made 
the boldest and most unsupported asser- 
tions. He told the House that this 
change in the law had been beneficial in 
almost every civilised country in the 
globe, but he did {not give one single 
proof of that most astounding assertion, 
beyond this, that in France, of all nations 
in the world, family life was purer and 
better than in other countries, and that 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
did not interfere with it. Family life 
in France was very carefully guarded in 
a way that family life in England was 
not guarded, because it was not neces- 
sary ; but it was notorious that the stan- 
dard of morality of France, generally 
speaking, was much lower than was that 
of England, and indeed, worse than in 
any civilised country. The noble Earl 
also said that this Measure had been 
adopted for many years in most other 
countries. As a matter of fact, that 
was exactly the reverse of the truth. 
It was given in evidence before the 
Royal Commission, that in Prussia the 
state of the marriage laws was such as 
to make Germans hide their faces in 
shame ; and so bad were the conse- 
quences of the marriage laws in France, 
that once, at least, it was changed by 
the Code Napoleon. Then the noble 
Earl quoted the South American Re- 
publics, but he was bound to say that he 
had never heard them held up as an 
example of virtue in any connection. 


operation for a comparatively small 
number of years, and the Colony of 
Victoria was already relaxing her 
marriage law to an extent deplored by 
many people. The noble Earl had 
astounded him by declaring that the 
Roman Catholic Church had always 
permitted these marriages, for here 
again was the exact opposite of the case. 
The Roman Church had never permitted 
these marriages; it had always refused 
to admit that they were permissible 
without a dispensation. The Pope had 


imarry his wife’s niece ! 
The Colonies had only had this law in| 





the prohibitions, and if the noble Earl’s 
argument was well founded—if it were 
true that because the Pope had specially 
permitted by dispensation marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister, the Church of 
Rome must be held to have always per- 
mitted these marriages—the noble Earl 
ought to have included in his Bill other 
marriages within the prohibited degrees, 
for the Pope had given dispensation in 
the case of those marriages also. Yet, 
these other cases the noble Earl ex- 
cluded. The noble Earl said that the 
prohibition of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister was an innovation. What 
did he mean? If he referred to Lord 
Lyndhurst’s Act the noble Lord surely 
knew that what that Statute did was to 
make it perfectly clear that these mar- 
riages were illegal. The law of this 
country had been immemorially against 
these marriages, and the present law was 
only an innovation to this extent, that 
whereas formerly these marriages were 
voidable if steps were taken to upset 
in the lifetime of the parties they were 
now void ab initio. But it was not 
really an innovation; it was the im- 
provement of the machinery for carry- 
ing out what was always the presump- 
tion of the law. In the Debates on this 
subject in past years, arguments had 
been abundantly used by the opponents 
of the Measure, and never once had he 
heard those arguments met. The law 
stood upon a logical basis, regarding the 
union of man and wife as making the 
relations of the one the relations of the 
other. He would ask the noble Earl 
this question: if a man was to be 
allowed to marry his deceased wife’s 
sister why should he not be allowed to 
There were 
people who wished to contract such 
marriages, and there was no greater 
reason why the prohibition should be 
removed in the one case than in the 
other. Why was the noble Earl not 
prepared to relieve the conscience or 
feelings of a person who wished to marry 
his wife’s niece as well as to relieve the 
conscience and feelings of a man who 
wished to marry his deceased wife’s 
sister? He challenged a reply to that 
question. A man had no ground for 
feeling agrieved as long as the marriage 
prohibitions were logical and equally 
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applied as between the sexes. If, how- 
ever they should begin to pick and 
choose ; if they should say that because 
there were so many thousand people who 
wished to marry deceased wives’ sisters 
permissicn to do so must be granted, 
whilst permission to marry a deceased 
wife’s niece must be refused because the 
number who wished to contract that 
marriage was not so large, a grievance 
would at once be created. The noble 
Earl declared that there was a strong 
feeling in the country in favour of the 
Bill, and that many public bodies had 
petitioned in support of it independently 
of suggestions from interested parties. 
For his part he was sceptical about that. 
The Measure had passed through the 
House of Commons on several occasions, 
and had been before the country for 
40 years at least. That being the case, 
would their Lordships, or could they 
resist the Bill any longer if there were 
really any large desire for it outside ? 
What Party in search of a programme 
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had ever put this question in the forefront | 


of their proposals? How many Membersof 
Parliament had ever mentioned the Bill 
in their election addresses? The fact was 
that there was no strong feeling among 
the people in favour of the Bill. But 
there was a small and active organisation 
which was keeping up a constant agita- 
tion for this change, and there was a 
prevailing indifference on the question 
among the mass of the people, the bulk 
of whom had never considered the prin- 
ciples upon which the prohibitions of the 
marriage law ought to be based. Organ- 
isers went among the people and asked 
— Do you see any reason why a man 
should not marry his deceased wife’s 
sister?” and if the reply was “no,” the 
petition in favour of the Bill was pre- 
sented for signature. He hardly thought 
it was quite respectful to their Lordships 
that year after year this Measure should 
be reintroduced when they had so often 
rejected it. No new argument had been 
adduced in support of the Bill, but there 
was one new provision in it. For the 
first time, they were asked to sanction 
marriage from the performance of which 
the ministers of the Church were to be 
excluded. It was to bea kind of half 
marriage, and was not even to affect 
rights of property retrospectively. It 
was to be a union which dared not show 
itself in the House of God, and which, he 


Earl Percy. 
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felt sure, would not be approved socially. 
It had only this one merit, that it 
enabled a man to deprive the heir of 
property which from time immemorial he 
would have had aright to expect. Were 
their Lordships going to make a kind of 
half marriage of this sort for the first 
time in the history of England? The 
noble Lord said that this was done to 
save the consciences of the English 
clergy. He was glad that the consciences 
of the English clergy should be so, and 
from that point of view, at least, he 
welcomed that provision in the Bill. 
But they had something else to think of 
|besides the consciences of the clergy. 
| Was this country going to sanction a 
‘half marriage of this kind? Hitherto 
'in this country there had been two forms 
of marriage—one was the marriage as 
they knew it, and the other was the 
morganatic marriage, which was blame- 
less in the sight of the Church, blameless 
in the sight of society, and the only 
incapacity from which it suffered was in 
connection with civil rights. Now they 
were going to create the reverse—a 
marriage which should have no status 
from a religious point of view, which 
should be looked down upon from a 
social point of view, but which should 
carry with it civil rights. He could 
not imagine that their Lordships, having 
|so often recorded their opinion that 
without such a hideous provision as this 
they would not assent to a change of the 
law, would on the present occasion 
stultify their former action with a pro- 
position so monstrous as that now put 
before them. He moved that the Bill 
be read a Second time that day three 
months. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said that on the 
last occasion he addressed some observa- 
tions to their Lordships with regard to 
this Bill, and he certainly would not 
have spoken now if it had not been that 
in the interval a dignitary of the Church 
had honoured him, by commenting in a 
|preface to a work recently issued on 
lsome statements which he then made, 
| maintaining that they were wholly incor- 
rect. If he were to remain silent on 
this occasion it would be assumed that 
he admitted the criticism to be just, and 
therefore he felt bound, as he was right 
and the reverend Dean wrong, to point 
out the reasons for his opinion. Before 
coming to that point, however, he should 
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like to say a word as to what the noble 
Earl said—that it was unbecoming this 
Bill should be again introduced because 
their Lordships had rejected a similar 
Bill two years ago. He wholly dissented 
from that argument. Because the 
advocates of a Bill of this kind were 
defeated in no way precludes them from 
raising the question again. Some of 
those who voted on the previous occasion 
might have seen reason to change their 
views, and he was disposed to say that 
the Division Lists would show this to be 
the case. Moreover, during that period 
a number of new Members had been 
introduced, and there was no reason 
why they should not have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinion on the 
question. On that occasion, and in 
reference to the arguments used, he 
asked whether any time could be shown 
in the Early Church when _ those 
marriages were forbidden, when other 
marriages were not forbidden. His 
argument was that he was unable to see 
by what right the opponents of this Bill 
selected one marriage which they said 
that the Early Church forbade and 
insisted that the marriage should not be 
permissible, while they themselves cele- 
brated marriages which the Early Church 
equally forbade and said they were 
lawful. But to appeal to the Early 
Church and then take part of its opinion 
and reject the rest, deprived the autho- 
rity to which they appealed of all weight 
whatsoever. The Dean of Lichfield, in 
making that suggestion, said that he 
(the speaker) was mistaken, for he re- 
ferred to marriages with cousins, and 
that while marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister was forbidden as early as 
the Council of Elvira in 305, marriage 
with a cousin was not put into the same 
category until a later Council in 506. 
If that had been the case he should have 
not regarded it as depriving his argu- 
ment of weight because he should still 
ask why they maintained that what was 
said in the canons in the fourth century 
was binding, while what was equally 
said in the sixth century might be safely 
disregarded. After having referred to 
the canons of the Council of Elvira, the 
learned writer next said that in his 
opinion a marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister was in the apostolic canons. 
It was true, but the apostolic canons 
said that a man who had married his 
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deceased wife’s sister should not become 
a cleric, but he said this was because it 
was an illegal marriage, and there was a 
taint of impurity attaching to it. The 
date of the apostolic canons was put by 
high authorities at a period anterior to 
the Council of Elvira ; Bishop Beveridge 
looks upon them as dating from the 
latter part of the third century. It was 
quite true that the German critics put 
the date somewhat later than the 
Council of Antioch ; they put it a few 
years only after the Council of Elvira. 
The Dean of Lichfield referred to this 
apostolic canon as showing what the 
Church then thought of marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister ; but that very 
canon put the deceased wife’s sister and 
the cousin exactly on the same footing. 
It said :— 


“he who marries his deceased wife’s sister or 
his cousin cannot become a cleric ;” 


And therefore if the apostolic canons are 
dated as early as they were alleged to 
be, and if they were relied upon as 
evidence of the view of the Early Church, 
he said that he was absolutely correct in 
saying that the Early Church forbade 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister ; 
it forbade, at the same time, marriage 
with a cousin. But the Dean said that 
he was mistaken in saying that they 
were put on the same footing, because he 
said that when the Church forbade 
marriage with a cousin it only treated it 
as an ecclesiastical prohibition, and did 
not found it on Scripture, whereas the 
condemnation of the marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister was founded on 
Scripture, and there was always this 
broad distinction between the two—the 
first was treated from the first as inces- 
tuous, and the other not. He read that 
statement with amazement, because a_ 
few pages before the first mention of it 
was at the Council of Elvira. What did 
that Council say about it 1— 


“Tf anyone after the death of his wife shall 
marry her sister and shall be a believer it is 
resolved that there shall be abstinence from 
communion for five years.” 


It did not say a word about being inces- 
tuous or invalid ; it subjected only to a 
mild penance of five years abstinence 
from communion. It recognised the 
validity of the marriage; it did not 
declare it to be incestuous. If it stood 
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by itself it would be scarcely possible - 
do otherwise than recognise it as a| 
marriage considered expedient by the 
Church ; but all doubt was removed if | 
they would look at the other canons of | 
the same Council. This canon was) 
always quoted by itself; the other 
canons were not quoted, but they were 
useful in interpreting the terms of the 
others. This was the 6lst canon. The) 
64th canon was in these terms :— 
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“Tf any woman to the end of her life shall 
live in adultery with a man it is resolved that | 
the communion shall not be given to her even 
at the last; but if she shall leave him, then | 
after 10 years she shall receive the communion.” 
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occasion say that was a counsel of per- 
fection with which they had nothing 
practically to do as legislators. It had 
been said that the effect of the proposed 
change in the law would be to diminish 
the sanctity of marriage and the purity 
of family life. The author whom he 


/had quoted said it would remove the 
_naturalis horror which, he said, chiefly 


stood now between men and intrigues 
with their wife’s sisters. That might be 
a serious matter if it were the case, but 


| this naturalis horror did not exist in the 


majority of their Lordships—he put the 
episcopal Bench respectfully aside for 


| the moment—as was shown by their vote 








on the last occasion ; and he was there- 
fore a little astonished to hear that sug- 
gestion, and with reference to the 
objection that we had no experience of 
how this change was likely to work, he 
maintained that we had ample ex- 
perience of it. It was true that in the 
colonies it was not a very old law, but it 
had existed for long in Germany and 
Scandinavia, and he believed that 
domestic life was as pure and wholesome 
in Germany and Scandinavia as it was 
in this country. In some of the Ameri- 
/can States, too, where the law relating 
the case of a deceased wife’s sister. He | to marriage and divorce remained sub- 
submitted that no unprejudiced man stantially the same as our own, this law 
could read these canons of the Council} had been in operation for a long time, 
of Elvira without coming to the conclu- | and the same remark applied to them as 
sion that at that time marriage with a/| to Germany and Scandinavia. He 
deceased wife’s sister was not regarded | singled out those States, because, as to 
as incestuous ; it was regarded as valid. | others, it might be said that there was 
It seemed to him, therefore, that when 'greater laxity in the divorce laws, and 
those records of the Early Church were | to ayoid the argument he confined his 
fairly considered, they gave no sanction \statement to those whose marriage and 
whatever to the case which was sought | divorce laws were substantially the same 
to be made out against the validity of | as our own, with the exception of 
those marriages on the ground that the| marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 
Early Church regarded them as inces- | He maintained that not an atom of 
tuous and void according to the Divine | evidence ever had been or could be pro- 
law. The noble Earl opposite said that | duced to show that such a change would 
this Bill was an illogical one. He was/| render the marriage hearth less safe or 
not concerned to contest that argument, | in the slightest degree tend to immorality 
but he referred to certain marriages of ‘or improper relations which were now 
affinity. If the noble Earl desired, after | avoided by the existence of the present 
the Bill was read a Second time, to! law. Jersey had passed, by a great 
extend the Bill in that direction in | majority of its Legislature, representing 
Committee, no doubt consideration would | an enormous number of the people of 
be given to his views. Butit had always|the country, a law permitting this 
been the practice of Parliament to| change. The noble Marquess said it 
endeavour to deal with difficulties and | was necessary to take time seriously to 
with evils as they arosé. It had never | consider this decision, because the island 
attempted to be logical. He had heard | being near here, people might go and 
the noble Marquess on more than one| take up their domicile there with a view 
Lord Herschel. 


But it was said that it declared the 
marriage to be incestuous. The Council 
of Elvira knew what it was about when 
a marriage was declared to be incestuous. 
Canon 66 said :— 


“Tf anyone shall marry his stepdaughter in- | 
asmuch as it is incest, it is resolved that com- 
munion shall not be given to him even at the | 
last.” 


When the Council meant that a union 
was an incestuous one, it declared it to| 
be so, and the penalty was different from 
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to contracting such a marriage. But he| the Roman Catholic Church maintained 
would remind the noble Marquess that) its right to dispense with the Divine 
in 1875 the Government of which he/ law, and consequently its opinion on the 
was a Member gave their approval to subject was not to be regarded very 
the law passed by the New South Wales | seriously. That was the other observa- 
Legislature. At that time the law had | tion which he made which was criticised 
not been changed in the adjoining by the Dean. He said that he did not 
colony of Victoria, which was much | understand that the Church of Rome 
nearer to New South Wales than Jersey maintained its right to dispense with the 
is to England, and where the same in- Divine law, although undoubtedly it 
conveniences of doubtful domicile were | dispensed with the ecclesiastical law. 
much more likely to arise from the |The Dean said he was wrong, and he 
greater facility of intercourse between | regretted very much that a Member of 
the two ; and yet the noble Marquess or the Episcopal Bench, did not rise and 
his Government did not regard that as a| correct him at the time ; because, he 
sufficient reason for not approving the | said, at the Council of Trent, an 
action of the New South Wales Legis- | ‘anathema was pronounced upon those 
lature. The people of Jersey desired the | | who maintained that the Pope could not 
change with comparative unanimity, and | dispense from some of the prohibitions 
yet it was doubtful whether they were contained in Leviticus. He did not 
to be permitted to marry one another understand that as maintaining a right 
because of possible inconvenience to the to dispense with the Divine law. He 
people of this country from a temptation | understood it as expressing the view that 
to obtain a domicile in Jersey, and so to| there were prohibitions contained in 
carry out their desire to marry one Leviticus which were not of perpetual 
another. This Bill, of course, would | obligation, and from which it would be 
not interfere a whit with the opinion of | quite proper for the Pope to dispense. 
any one, as to the propriety or im-| That view was very strongly borne out 
propriety of this marriage, but when) by the very limited terms in which it 
they were asked to submit the opinion was couched. And was there any Mem- 
of this House to the opinions of the ber of the Episcopal Bench who would 
Episcopate, the Church, or the clergy, it| maintain that the old Jewish law, the 
must be remembered that there were a whole law of Moses, was of perpetual 
great number of people in this country | obligation? He doubted very much 
who desired those marriages, and who whether the maintenance of this prohi- 
believed them to be perfectly right, who | bition was calculated to increase respect 
were not within the pale of influence of | for those parts of the marriage law in 
the Bishops and clergy of the Church of | regard to which they were all in absolute 
England. There were Nonconformists, | agreement. He thought the danger lay 
Jews, and Roman Catholics, and by|in this, that they would be apt to 
what right was this House to maintain a| weaken the sanction, authority, and 
civil law with regard to marriage which | force of those prohibitions which the 
was to affect those classes of ‘the com- | great majority of men agreed in regard- 
munity who were outside the Episco-| ing as binding. [Cheers. 

pacy? [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] Yet that! Earn NELSON thought it was 
was what was happening, because on the utterly unfair that a Bill brought in as 
last occasion the lay Members of this'a private Bill should be allowed to 
House, by a majority of votes, expressed damage the harmoniousness of their 
themselves in favour of this Bill. The marriage Code. He thought that the 
Bill was rejected only by reason of the| time had well nigh come when the ques- 
views of the Church, and the views of | tion of holy matrimony should be dealt 
the Church were thus being imposed on| with by the Government of the day. 
the laity of this country “outside the| There were many things crying for a 
communion of the Church altogether. | remedy. At the present time there was 
It was said that the Roman Catholic. a law in Scotland with regard to 
Church did not regard this marriage as| marriage different from the “law in 
valid. Of course, ‘it was admitted that England, so that a marriage in Scotland 
it was regarded as valid when a dispen- | under which property could be inherited 
sation for it was given, but it was said|was totally different from the law in 
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England where the property could not 
be inherited. What was more terrible 
than the present condition of the law ? 
He instanced the case of a man and his 
wife and her paramour who had gone to 
the United States and obtained a 
divorce there. He did not agree with 
the noble Lord who moved the rejection 
of the Bill in the commendation of Lord 
Lyndhurst’s Act. That was a proof of 
how dangerous it was to bring in Bills 
for private reasons. He could not help 
thinking that they should press on the 
Government that a Commission should 
be appointed to deal with this question 
in all its forms, and his great objection 
to this Bill was that it dealt piecemeal 
with the question instead of having a 
Commission to inquire into and consider 
their whole marriage laws. 

*THeE ARCHBISHOP or CANTER- 
BURY : I shall not attempt to follow 
the noble Lord in a criticism of a book 
to which I think he attaches far too 
much weight. [ Hear, hear!”] With 
regard to this Bill now before your Lord- 
ships, I must acknowledge that the 
Church is not compromised by it to the 
same extent as it was compromised by 
other Bills. The clergy are set free. 
What the movers do they do freely, so that 
what is done for the clergy is done com- 
pletely and, I ought to say, generously. 
But, my Lords, the clergy do not sit in 
this House only as ecclesiastics. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] They do not sit here with narrow 
preconceived ideas ; they sit here also as 
Englishmen and citizens, and they 
cannot be a party to a ruinous breach in 
our marriage law. I cannot, therefore, 
look lightly upon this idea of setting 
Church law and State law at variance. 
I must remind your Lordships that time 
after time the repeal of the law has been 
refused by the lay Vote. Many enter- 
tain the idea that it is maintained by 
the Episcopal Vote; but that is not so. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] At present there is 
a Registry of Marriages; and _ this 
registry exists for the use of those who 
are indifferent to the prayers and bless- 
ings of the Church. But it isa different 
matter to introduce marriages which are 
considered to be wrong. We know the 
feelings of the poor. We know that the 
majority of the people are on our side 
and do not desire these marriages. 


Earl Nelson. 
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Wife’s Sister Bill. 
[‘Hear, hear!”] I shall not gofurther now 
into that question, but I will say this— 
that the Bill, if carried, will compromise 
the peace of many families. At the 
present moment the religious law and the 
civil law are at one, but it is proposed 
by this Bill to sever them by a very 
deep gash. We have had very large 
assertions as to how beneficial this 
legislation has “ proved,” but it takes a 
great many years and a great accumula- 
tion of evidence to “prove” that any such 
piece of legislation is beneficial, and I do 
not hold that it is “proved” in the least. 
We have been told, and absurdly, that 
there are thousands of thousands of 
children who are suffering under the 
present disabilities of bastardy, but 
when the case is brought before you with 
that kind of exaggeration are we to 
suppose that stripped of exaggeration 
the argument is perfectly fair and good ? 
I cannot consent to sever the religious 
and the civil laws, not as a Bishop, but 
as an Englishman with English history 
behind me. It is the duty of those who 
are placed here to represent the national 
Church to boldly express what the 
teaching of that Church is, and, taking 
the whole tradition of ovr English 
Church into consideration, I declare 
that these marriages will break up the 
principle upon which our marriages are 
founded, and if the principle goes I do not 
believe the detail will rest there. We are 
told that it is a very unfortunate thing 
that we should differ in our marriage law 
from our colonies, but it would be more un- 
fortunate if at home the law of the Church 
and the civil law should be set at variance 
with one another. Your Lordships have 
refused again and again to repeal this 
law, and I hope you will refuse again. 
We have been told with much force that 
human law rests on human instinct, and 
I believe that the law as it stands is the 
expression of human instinct. [Cheers.] 
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The House divided on the Question 
whether the word “now” shall stand 
part of the Motion :— 
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Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- | of workmen in Her Majesty’s Naval Establish- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole | ments at home from the commencement of the 
re 


House on Monday next. 


BISHOPRIC OF BRISTOL ACT 
(AMENDMENT BILL [u.t.}. 


Amendment reported (according to 


Order) ; and Bill to be read 3* To- | 


morrow. 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes 
before Seven o’clock, till 
To-morrow, half-past 

Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, 22nd June 1896. 


PRISONS (SCOTLAND). 
Paper [presented 19th June] to be 
printed.—| No. 244.] 


EAST INDIA (MAHARAJA RANA OF 


JHALAWAR). 


Return [presented 19th June] to be 
printed.—[ No. 245.] 


NAVAL RESERVES. 


_ Return [presented 19th June] to be 
printed.—[ No. 246.] 


NAVAL ESTABLISHMENTS (WAGES OF 
WORKMEN). 
Copy ordered— 


“Of Statement showing the increases of pay 
and other privileges granted to various classes 





financial year 1896-7."’—/(First Lord of the 
Admiralty.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 


upon the Table, and to be printed.— 
[No. 250.] 


QUESTIONS. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION. 


Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, how many 
of the 20,792 pauper aliens, officially 
returned as landing at the eastern ports 
of Britain between lst January and 
31st May, averring that they were 
going to the United States, have been 
refused an embarkation certificate from 
the American Consul at Liverpool or 
Hull; how many have been returned to 
England by the Board of Supervision in 
New York as unworthy under the laws 
of the American people to land in 
America ; and by how many the 17,087 
arriving for sojourn in Great Britain 
this year has been augmented by these 
causes 


Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.): 
Before my right hon. Friend answers 
this Question, may I ask him whether 
the 20,792 aliens en route to America 
are, as quoted in the Question, officially 
described as “ pauper aliens” ; and whe- 
ther it is not a fact that the official Re- 
turn, from which the figures quoted by 
my hon. and gallant Friend are taken, 
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distinctly states that under the head 
of — 

“ Aliens not stated to be en route to America, 
it is not thereby implied that these aliens come 
to this country for settlement, there being in 
fact a large emigration of foreigners from this 
country, while many of the aliens arriving from 
Continental ports return to the Continent ”’ ? 


*Toe PRESIDENT or tuk BOARD oF 

TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnie, Croydon), 
having remarked that he thought an 
answer to both Questions would be found 
in the reply he should give, said: In 
reply to the first part of my hon. Friend’s 
Question, I again assure him that the 
Board of Trade Returns do not deal 
with pauper aliens, but with alien emi- 
grants generally. The information in 
my Department shows that passengers 
for the United States are not required 
to obtain embarkation certificates from 
United States Consuls, and it is unlikely 
that any were applied for or refused. As 
to the second part of the Question, the 
answer is that there are no complete 
Returns of the number of aliens refused 
admission into the United States and 
sent back to this country during the 
current year. The number so returned 
in 1895 was 177 out of 59,017 aliens 
who left this country for the United 
States, and there is no reason to expect 
that the proportion of the number re- 
turned to the number that leave in 1896 
will vary much from what it was in 
1895. The answer to the third part of 
the Question is that the number of 
aliens who have come here to settle since 
January 1 must be very much smaller 
than the figure of 17,087 quoted by my 
hon. Friend, as he will see by reference 
to the note on the alien Return that 
this figure is not that of aliens coming 
here for sojourn but that of aliens who 
come here not en route for America. Of 
these, a number return to the Continent 
or proceed to other places out of the 
United Kingdom, and 4,317 of them are 
sailors who do not come here to settle. 
The addition of the number of aliens 
sent back from the United States would 
be a very small one. 

Str HOWARD VINCENT asked 
whether the aliens referred to in the 
monthly alien Returns laid on the Table 
of the House treated entirely of deck 
passengers arriving at eastern ports, and 
in no sense referred to passengers arriv- 
ing in the ordinary course ? 
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*Mr. RITCHIE: No, Sir; they are 
not confined to deck passengers. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT: To what 
do the Returns extend then ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE said that, as he un- 
derstood, the number of aliens given in 
the monthly Returns extended to all 
aliens. 

Sirk HOWARD VINCENT asked 
whether they included first-class pas- 
sengers? [Cries of “ Order !”] 

*Mr. RITCHIE: I believe they in- 
clude all aliens except those coming by 
the cross channel routes, where only 
those continuing their journey by third 
class are included. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE 
(SUMMER CLOTHING). 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, whether in 
future arrangements can be made for the 
issue of light clothing for the Metro- 
politan police during the summer months, 
from 3lst May to 3lst August, as has 
already been done in several counties ? 

Sm ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
8.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, whether he 
can see his way to recommend the adop- 
tion of more suitable clothing and 
helmets for the police during the 
summer ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MatrHew Wuite Rip.ey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : I can assure the hon. Mem- 
bers that I am anxious to do anything, 
so far as it may lie in my power, that 
will conduce to the comfort of the force 
during such weather as has prevailed 
lately ; inquiries with this end in view 
are being made at the present time. At 
the same time there are considerable 
difficulties, chiefly of cost, which will 
amount, it is estimated, to £14,000 or 
£15,000 for light tunics alone ; and I 
may point out to the hon. Members that 
the conditions of service for the police 
in the Metropolis are not exactly similar 
to those prevailing in the country, where 
the beats are much longer and the heat 
in consequence more severely felt. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask whether 
it is not advisable to change the uniform 
| for policemen on point duty ? 
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Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I think it would be difficult to make any 
distinction in the uniform of policemen 
on different duties. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER asked whether 
it was proposed to take steps in the 
direction of a change this year or next 

ear | 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said it was too late to do so this year, but 
he was anxiously considering whether it 
was possible financially to make some 
change next year. 


ST. PANCRAS 
(POLICE COURT ACCOMMODATION). 
Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that the Parliamentary 
borough of St. Pancras, containing a 
population of nearly 250,000 inhabitants, 
has at present no police court, and that 
in consequence great inconvenience is 
caused by police cases having to be heard 
outside the borough; and, whether he 
will establish a police court within the 
borough 4 
*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
This question was carefully considered 
three years ago by a Departmental 
Committee on the number and limits of 
the police court districts, who, after 
taking evidence, reported to my pre- 
decessor that a sufficiently strong case 
had not been made out for the establish- 
ment of a new police court to serve the 
parish of St. Pancras. I am not aware 
that there has been any such change in 
the circumstances since as would call for 
a reconsideration of the question. 


GOVERNMENT FACTORIES. 

Masor BOWLES (Middlesex, En- 
field) : I beg to ask the Financial Secre- 
tary to the War Office, what number of 
men having attained the age of 65 years 
were discharged from the Government 
factories under the War Office Depart- 
ment during the last financial year ? 

Tut FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powett- 
WituiaMs, Birmingham, 8.) : Thirty-two, 
Sir, of which number 18 were discharged 
from the ordnance factories, two from 
the Royal Army Clothing Factory, and 
12 from the Ordnance Store Depart- 
ment. 


Newhaven and Seaford {COMMONS} 
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NEWHAVEN AND SEAFORD 
(ROAD REPAIRS). 
ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex,  East- 


bourne) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
his attention has been drawn to the diffi- 
culties which have arisen over the repair 
of the high road connecting Newhaven 
with Seaford, which has been seriously 
damaged by sea encroachments, between 
the East Sussex County Council and the 
District Councils of the two places in 
question ; whether he is aware that a 
joint committee of the two District 
Councils reported in favour of the con- 
struction of a new road as the best way 
out of the difficulty, but that the County 
Council declined to assist in the matter ; 
whether he is aware that neither the 
County Council nor the Newhaven Rural 
District Council will undertake to repair 
the said road ; whether he is aware that 
the said road is the only road from Sea- 
ford to the county town of Lewes, and 
the only road on that part of the coast 
for military movements ; whether he can 
state what public authority is primarily 
responsible for the repair of the said 
road; and, whether, seeing that the 
damaged portion of the 'road is outside 
the boundary of Seaford district and is 
likely to be rendered impassable in the 
coming autumn, he will be pleased to 
intimate to the East Sussex County 
Council that they had better undertake 
the repair of the road, charging the cost 
to Newhaven and Seaford District 
Councils respectively, and thus extricate 
the two parishes from the present 
deadlock ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
CuapLin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): My 
attention has been drawn to the case 
referred to by my hon. and gallant 
Friend, and I believe that the facts are 
substantially as stated by him. As I 
understand, the existing road is a road 
of the Newhaven Rural District Council, 
and, if so, that body are prima facie 
responsible for its repair. The County 
Council would not appear to be in a 
position to repair it at the present time. 
If, however, complaint were made to 
them by the Parish Council of one of 
the parishes interested that the Rural 
District Council has failed to maintain 
the road in a good and _ substantial 
manner, it would appear that the County 
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Council, if satisfied after due inquiry of 
the default, might resolve that the duties 
and powers of the Rural District Council 
in the matter should be transferred to 
them, and such powers would then be 
transferred accordingly. Or the several 
local authorities interested might enter 
into an agreement for the improvement 
or reconstruction of the road. I agree 
with my hon. and gallant Friend that it 
appears very desirable that steps should 
he taken to put the road into a proper 
state, but the Local Government Board 
have no power in the matter. 


BELFAST (TELEGRAPHIC 
ARRANGEMENTS). 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Bel- 
fast, S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether, in the branch 
post office recently opened in 38, Ann 
Street, Belfast, he will add to the ad- 
vantage conferred on the locality by 
establishing there a telegraph office ? 

THe SECRETARY v0 toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
The Postmaster General is making in- 
quiries on the subject, and will com- 
municate the result to the hon. Member. 


ROYAL CANAL (IRELAND). 

Mr, J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) : 1 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, whether he will direct that an 
inspecting officer of railways will ex- 
amine the state of the Royal Canal 
between Ferns Lock and Kilcock on the 
one side, and Killucan and Enfield on 
the other, and report to him on the fit- 
ness of the canal for traffic; and, 
whether, in consideration of the fact that 
the Royal Canal is the property of the 
Midland Great Western Railway Com- 
pany, who have tried to have it run 
dry in the interests of their line, he will 
direct the same officer to inquire person- 
ally into the number of men employed 
in dredging the canal, and where are the 
two steam dredges alleged to be in use? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Under 58 of George 
IIl., chap. 35, and 89 Victoria, chap. 
119, provision is made for the supervision 
of the Royal Canal by a body appointed 
by warrant of the Lord Lieutenant, 
which embraces the three members of the 
Irish Board of Works. These gentle- 
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men are in communication with the 
Company with regard to the fulfilment 
by the Company of the obligations im- 
posed upon them by Acts of Parliament 
as well as with regard to the recommen- 
dations of General Hutchinson in 1894 
and Major Marindin in 1895, and I am 
not of opinion at present that any 
further inspection by an officer of the 
Boardof Tradeis desirable. Itis fair to the 
Canal Company tosay that they aremaking 
a quarterly report of the progress made in 
carrying out the previous recommenda- 
tions made by our inspectors. I may 
mention that I have received from the 


|hon. Member for North Westmeath a 


communication covering a complaint 
with reference to a portion of this canal, 
and I will communicate with the Canal 
Company in regard to it. 


DISUSED PRISONS (IRELAND). 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, whether he is aware 
that the Grand Jury of county Longford 
requested the Earl of Longford to take 
off their hands the prison which has been 
disused for the past ten years, and that 
he has since sold part of it to a local 
contractor ; at whose expense was this 
prison originally erected, and what was 
its cost; did the Earl of Longford pay 
anything for it, or was any money 
realised for the material sold to the con- 
tractor, and, if so, who gets the benefit 
of it; and, will he state whether the 
county prison at Cavan, which is now 
also disused, is the property of the Grand 
Jury to dispose of as they wish, without 
regard to the cost these erections originally 
entailed ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp_ Batrovur, 
Leeds, Central): I am informed that the 
Grand Jury of the County Longford did 
request Lord Longford to take over the 
county prison at the Spring Assizes of 
1895, but that, some difficulties having 
arisen as to this course, proceedings in 
ejectment for non-payment of rent were 
instituted, and terminated in possession 
being resumed by Lord Longford. The 
Government have no official knowledge 
as to what has since become of the 
premises, which passed out of the control 
of the Prisons Board in 1894. The 
Secretary to the Grand Jury states that 
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the prison was built by means of a loan 
of £12,963 from the Consolidated Fund, 
which was repaid by the county. The 
only advantage to the county was in the 
first place the extinction of a rent of 
£18 13s. 4d., for which the Grand Jury 
were liable to Lord Longford ; and, in 
the next place, the abandonment of Lord 


Prison Service 


Longford’s claim for dilapidation of 
buildings. The prison at Cavan has not 


yet been transferred to the Grand Jury, 
but remains the property of the Prisons 
Board. 


{COMMONS} 
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tions which the Act imposes are fulfilled, 
I shall be ready to make the necessary 
order. 


RIVER BRENT (SEWAGE POLLUTION). 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
| Local Government Board, whether his 
attention has been drawn to a resolution 
of the General Purposes Committee of 
'the County Council of Middlesex of the 
9th instant on the subject of the state 


of the River Brent owing to its pollution 
by sewage ; and, what steps are to be 
taken to remove this danger to the 


FACTORY INSPECTION (SWEATING |health of the western suburbs of 
DISTRICTS). 'London, especially during this hot 


*Srr CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, | weather ? 

Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Sec-} Mr. CHAPLIN: I have received a 
retary of State for the Home Depart-| copy of the Resolution to which my hon. 
ment, with regard to the statement of! Friend refers. I stated, in reply to a 
Her Majesty’s Chief Inspector of Fac-| question which he put to me on the 5th 
tories that the power of the Secretary of | instant, that I would communicate again 
State to issue orders applicable to parti-| with the Thames Conservancy and the 
cular classes of work in specified areas| Middlesex County Council as to pre- 
where outwork is carried on under | venting the pollution of the Brent, and 





insanitary conditions will enable the 
sweating districts to be dealt with, to 
what extent steps have been taken to 
deal with the sweating districts under 
the provisions of section 5 of the Factory 
Act of 1895? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
Immediately after the Act of last year 
came into force I made very full in- 
quiries with a view to determining the 
districts in which the section should be 
put into operation. The qualifications, 
however, introduced into the section in 
the House of Commons were so stringent 
that I found no case existed in which I 
had power to make the order. The right 
hon. Member will remember that before 
such an order can be made it must be 
proved that the number and distribution 


of the population, or the conditions| 


under which work is carried on, are such 
as to involve special risks of injury or 
danger to the health, not only of the 
persons employed, but also of the whole 
district. I do not know of any case in 
which these conditions would be com- 
plied with except when a district is 
suffering from, or is threatened with, a 
special outbreak of infectious disease 
originating among the sweated work- 
people.. If that state of things should 
arise, or if, in any other way, the condi- 


Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


‘this I have done. I am informed that 
in several of the cases of pollution of the 
river by sewage, to which attention was 
drawn in the Report on the subject made 
last year by one of the Inspectors of the 
Local Government Board, either the 
pollution has now been diverted from 
the stream, or steps have been taken to 
abate it; whilst in two instances sam- 
ples, taken periodically since October 
last, have been analysed, and are reported 
to give good effluents. I understand 





|that writs have been issued asking for 


| injunctions against two of the District 

Councils referred to in the Inspector’s 
Report. One of these Councils has 
applied to the Board for sanction toa 
loan for works of sewage disposal, and 
I am informed that proposals are to be 
made to the other by their surveyor as 
\to the execution of some additional 
‘works with a view of preventing the 
| pollution. 





PRISON SERVICE (SCOTLAND). 
Mr. J. H.C. HOZIER (Lanark, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate, with 
reference to a deputation of the chap- 
lains and medical officers of the Scottish 
_prison service in February last, received 
by the Secretary for Scotland, whether 


\ 
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any steps are being taken to redress the 
grievances under which these officers 
are alleged to be suffering in respect of 
their status and salaries ¢ 

THE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
GraHAM Morray, Buteshire): The 
matter referred to by my hon. Friend 
has been carefully considered by the 
Secretary for Scotland, and some 
additional information has been recently 
asked for from the Prison Commissioners 
for Scotland, but, as the Secretary for 
Scotland does not intend to make any 
representation to the Treasury until the 
time for the consideration of the 
Estimates for 1897-8, he is not able at 
present to make any statement. 


Slave Owners 


RAILWAY RATES 
(GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
IRELAND). 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, 
8.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, whether he is aware 
that the traders in Ballybay have been 
charged increased rates on carriage of 
goods by the Great Northern Railway, 
Ireland ; that Mr. Robertson, Traffic Man- 
ager, Great Northern Railway, had an 
interview with themerchantsof that town, 
and admitted the carriage of merchandise 
was too high, and promised a reduction, 
but that after Mr. Robertson’s departure 
from Ballybay an increase in railway 
rates took place to that town instead of 
a reduction; and, whether he will 
cause an Inquiry to be made into the 
rates charged by the Great Northern 
Railway Company to the traders of 
Ballybay ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I am informed that 
since January, 1893, the Great Northern 
of Ireland have reduced the rates for 
wheat, barley, oats, indian corn, meal, 
bran, pollard, &c., between Ballybay 
and Belfast, Dundalk and Newry, from 
which places this traffic is received. 
The rates for potatoes and packed 
manures have also been reduced. As 
regards butter and eggs from Ballybay 
Market to England and Scotland the 
rates remain the same as in 1892. I 
have no power to order an Inquiry of 
the kind suggested by the hon. Member, 
but he is no doubt acquainted with the 
provisions of the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1894. 


VOL. XLI. [rourtH series.] 
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WHISKY STRENGTH (IRELAND). 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, if he is 
aware that some wholesale whisky 
merchants in Ireland have supplied 
retailers with whisky of a less strength 
than shown on permit ; and, whether he 
will direct that police stations in Ireland 
be supplied with a hydrometer, or some 
other kind of tester, that publicans may 
have the whisky they buy tested to 
insure it is the strength shown on 
permit ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnazt Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.): No recent case of 
this kind has been reported to the 
Inland Revenue. When such a case is 
reported to them, they of course take 
proceedings in the interest of the 
Revenue, but whether the police should 
be equipped so as to protect the publican 
against the risk of fraud in buying his 
goods is not a question with which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer can deal. 
It might be better for the public that 
the whisky should be weaker. 


SLAVE OWNERS AT PEMBA. 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Northum- 
berland, Tyneside): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether the Foreign Office have 
received any information respecting the 
Pemba slave owner, Abdullah bin Ali, 
who failed to appear before the Court 
when a case of gross cruelty to a slave 
was tried before Judge Cracknell, as 
reported in the Zanzibar Gazette of 4th 
March ; and, whether the Government 
have taken any steps, or propose to take 
any, to administer the estate of the 
fugitive and to provide for the safety of 
the slaves, of whom it is said 2,000 are 
the property of the delinquent; he 
would also like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether Mr. Arthur Har- 
dinge had now come home, and who was 
responsible for the administration of 
Zanzibar ? 

*THeE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. . Georce Curzon, Lancashire, 
Southport): In answer to my hon. 
Friend, I have to say that Mr. Har- 
dinge has just left Zanzibar on his return 
home, and during his absence his place 
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is being filled by Mr. Cave. The infor- 


mation in our possession is that Ali bin 
Abdullah was the owner of 2,000 slaves 
at Pemba. This man was tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to a heavy punish- 
ment for gross cruelty to two of them. 
As regards one, his son, Abdullah bin 
Ali, was suspected of being gravely con- 
cerned, but he escaped arrest, and is 
believed to have gone to Arabia. The 
slaves maltreated by Ali bin Abdullah 
have been freed, and the Vice Consul in 
Pemba has been instructed by Mr. 
Hardinge to report as to the position of 
the others. As the property is that of 
an Arab subject of the Sultan, Her 
Majesty’s Government have no power to 
administer it. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been drawn to the wide- 
spread feeling in Ireland that the reduc- 
tion of marks for Irish in the preparatory 
grade, under the new Intermediate 
Educational Rules, will have a detri- 
mental effect on the study of the Irish 
language in both intermediate and 
university courses; and whether, under 
these circumstances, the Lord Lieutenant 
will take into consideration an alteration 
of the new rules sanctioned by him ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
afraid I have nothing to add to the 
statement made by me on this subject 
on Thursday night, unless it be to say 
that no remonstrance against the reduc- 
tion has reached the Board of Inter- 
mediate Education from any manager of 
a school, and that it would not appear, 
therefore, that there exists any wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the reduc- 
tion. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, 
Chorley): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education how much money has been 
spent under the new arrangement upon 
cataloguing (1) the Oriental, and (2) the 
Italian photographs at the South Ken- 
sington Museum ; how many catalogue 
slips have been completed in each branch 
respectively ; and what is the intrinsic 


Mr. Curzon, 
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value of the Oriental and Italian photo- 
graphs now catalogued ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT oF THe 
COUNCIL (Sir Jonun Gorst, Cam- 
bridge University): On the Oriental, 
£274 7s.; on the Italian, £7 17s. 4d. 
In the former, about 10,000; in the 
latter, 472. The intrinsic value of the 
Oriental photographs cannot be es- 
timated ; they were done by officers of 
the Government of India. The Italian 
photographs cost £44 5s. 10d. 


IRISH NIGHT MAILS. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- 
senting the Postmaster General, whether 
any arrangement could be made for the 
conveyance of the night mails from 
Clones to Belturbet by train, and thence 
by the Cavan and Leitrim Light Rail- 
way train, to Baunboy Road and Bally- 
connell ; whether the Department has 
yet been in communication with the 
newly appointed secretary of the Great 
Northern Railway Company, Mr. Plews, 
on the subject of a night mail train from 
Belturbet to Clones, and Cavan to 
Clones; and whether the ‘Postmaster 
General would be willing to have the 
contract price fixed by arbitration in 
case an agreement cannot otherwise be 
come to? 

Mr. HANBURY: The question of 
arranging for the train services suggested 
by the hon. Member was fully considered 
some time since, but it was found that 
there were no trains running at hours 
suitable for the night mail, and that the 
cost of establishing such trains would be 
altogether beyond what the circum 
stances would warrant. The service is 
already carried on at a serious loss to 
the revenue. The Department has not 
been into communication with Mr. Plews, 
the newly appointed secretary to the 
Great Northern Railway Company on 
the subject. The case is not one in which 
the Postmaster General would be willing 
to have the price of the trains fixed by 
arbitration, because, as already stated, 
the existing service is attended with a 
serious loss, and there is, therefore, no 
revenue to meet a charge which might 
be even moderate for trains specially 
established, but which would certainly 








be many times in excess of the cost of 
| the present car services. 
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Rhodes 


BAVARIAN PENCILS. 

Sr HOWARD VINCENT: I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
why no mention is made in the Return 
just presented of Government Contracts 
with foreigners of Bavarian pencils 
supplied by the Stationery Office for all 
Government Departments, and marked 
in Germany with the broad arrow and 
royal cypher; and in the event of the 
contracts for the supply of these foreign 
pencils being concluded with persons 
inside the United Kingdom, if he will 
put a stop to the expenditure of the 
taxpayers’ money on foreign labour. 

Mr. HANBURY: The Bavarian 
pencils are not mentioned in the return 
because that return is merely one of the 
contracts with contractors outside the 
United Kingdom, and is one practically 
useless for the purpose of the information 
my hon. Friend desires, I think, to obtain. 
It is held that foreign firms having 
London houses are not contractors 
outside the United Kingdom, and the 
two German firms who supply these 
pencils are in that position. The 
pencils are not bought from them under 
contract in the strict sense of the word, 
as there is no obligation to continue to 
give orders to these firms. But they 
are ordered in quantities as required at 
agreed prices, an arrangement which 
appears to me to be very nearly the 
same thing as a contract. I shall be 
very glad to consult with my hon. Friend 
as to granting a return containing more 
useful information than the present 
annual return. It appears that hitherto 
the Stationery Office have not known 
whether the goods purchased, such as 
paper or pencils, have been produced at 
home or in foreign countries. This in- 
formation they ought, I think, to require. 
If British or Irish firms can supply 
equally good home-produced articles at 
the same cost preference might, I think, 
fairly be given to them. It is, however, 
not always easy to be sure that what is 
called a British or Irish product is really 
such, and I am informed that this applies 
amongst other things to pencils. The 
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danger of a combination to run up the 
price by home firms has also to be 
guarded against. 


{22 June 1896} 
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DEFECTIVE GAS METERS, 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington) : I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to the defective condition of meters 
supplied by the Gas Light and Coke 
Company throughout that partof London 
which is North of the Thames ; whether 
he has observed from cases which have 
been brought before the magistrates and 
ventilated in the public Press, that these 
meters usually err in favour of the Com- 
pany, registering a much larger quantity 
of gas than has been consumed, and that 
the magistrates are practically powerless 
to give adequate relief, even when a 
case is proved; and whether, under 
these circumstances, he can use his powers 
to compel the Gas Company to supply 
their customers with meters of a less 
defective character. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Except from the hon. 
Members I have not had complaints on 
the subject referred to in the Question. 
I have seen newspaper statements of the 
kind described, but I cannot express any 
opinion as to whether they are generally 
well founded or not. I have no power 
to compel the Gas Companies to supply 
their customers with meters of any 
particular description, but under the Sale 
of Gas Act provision is made for testing 
meters, and that duty is imposed on in- 
spectors appointed by the local authori- 
ties, in this case the London County 
Council. 

Mr. LOUGH: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman ascertain whether the London 
County Council put their powers into 
force. 

Mr. RITCHIE: My experience is 
that they are always ready to put their 
powers into force. 


RHODES (MR. CECIL). 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE, 
(Northampton) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, whether 
he has any further imformation in regard 
to the knowledge possessed by Mr. 
Rhodes of the contemplated raid into the 
Transvaal before that raid took place 
since the publication of the “ ciphered 
telegrams.” Whether, since these tele- 
grams have been made public, the Direc- 
tors have had under their consideration 
the acceptance of the resignation of Mr. 
Rhodes as Managing Director of the 
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Chartered Company of South Africa, 
and whether they have come to any deci- 
sion in this matter; and, whether, 
Herr Beit is still a Director of the Com- 
pany, and whether he has furnished any 
explanation of the ‘‘ cyphered telegrams,” 
in so far as he was connected with them, 
to the Board of the Company. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
Birmingham, West): I am in communi- 
cation with the Company, and I shall be 
much obliged to the right hon. Gentle- 
man if he will postpone his question for 
a week, 


ICELANDIC FISHERIES. 

Mr. G. DOUGHTY (Great Grimsby) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether he 
has been informed of the acts of trespass 
and intimidation which are almost daily 
practised by the Danish gunboat off the 
coast of Iceland on British fishing 
vessels; whether he is aware that 
British fishermen are so incensed at the 
injustice done them that there is reason 
to believe that damage to property or 
loss of life may occur if proper protection 
is not given; whether, considering 
what has recently occured, Her Majesty’s 
Government will station a cruiser off the 
coast of Iceland during the summer 
months, in order that British fishermen 
may have some protection and a British 
authority to whom to appeal in cases of 
injustice ; whether he has been informed 
that on Ist June the steam trawler 
Hibernia, fishing off Horn Reef, fully 
six miles from the coast line, was seized 
by the Danish gunboat, an officer and 
two armed men placed on board, and 
taken to Egsberg ; that Captain Waldie 
was there fined 200 kroners, and his gear 
confiscated ; and that, when the captain 
protested, the only evidence offered was 
that the officer stated that he had seen 
the steam trawler’s smoke within the 
three miles’ limit ; whether he has received 
swornstatements from Captain Halversen, 
of the steamship Fitzroy, and Captain 
Whitworth, of the steamship Perseus, 
who state they were fishing with the 
Hibernia, and saw him arrested ; that 
Captain Halversen further alleges that 
he took the bearings, and that the 
Hibernia was six miles from the land ; 
whether he has been informed that the 
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steam codman Undine, on 6th June, 
when about five miles from the Western 
Isles, homeward bound, was boarded by 
armed officers, who demanded to examine 
the fish, and detained them until the 
gunboat went to the islands to ask the 
natives if they had seen the vessel fish- 
ing; and that, after considerable delay, 
Captain Hillyer was threatened and then 
allowed to proceed on his voyage ; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
appoint a Committee of Inquiry into 
these outrages, and also into the general 
working of the new Icelandic law? 
*Mr. CURZON: We have received 
information of several seizures and 
detentions of British fishing vessels off 
the coasts of Iceland and Denmark, 
among them being the cases of the 
Hebernia and Undine, which are men- 
tioned by the hon. Member. Her 
Majesty’s Government are keenly alive 
to the importance of the question, and to 
the desirability of composing a state of 
affairs that appears to be fraught with 
so much friction, and even danger ; and 
Her Majesty’s representative at Copen- 
hagen has been instructed to bring the 
cases at once to the attention of the 
Danish Government, and to ask for a 
full investigation. It does not appear to 
them, however, that a Committee of 
Inquiry here is at present necessary. 
The training squadron, consisting of four 
British vessels, is expected to visit Ice- 
land and the Danish coast in the course 
of a few days. 


Canal. 


ULSTER CANAL. 

Mr. P. C. DOOGAN (Tyrone, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
whether his attention has been called to 
the facts that the Lagan Navigation 
Company lost, in working the Ulster 
Canal within the past three years ended 
28th April, 1896, an aggregate sum 
amounting to £3,680 18s. 10d., and that 
this loss resulted mainly from a failure 
in the supply of water; whether he is 
aware that the Directors of the Company 
submitted the reports of three eminent 
engineers to the Board of Works as to 
how the defect could be remedied, and 
that the Board then sent their own 
engineer, Mr. F. J. Dick, to make 4 
special report ; and that these various 
reports show that a sufficient supply of 
water can be obtained but at large cost, 





Mr. Henry Labouchere. 
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and probably requiring an Act of Parlia- 
ment ; and, whether, seeing that the 
directors stated that if the supply of 
water be not provided by the Govern- 
ment they would surrender the Ulster 
Canal, he can explain what steps have 
been taken to keep this important water- 
way open in the interests of the four 
populous Ulster counties through which 
it passes ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Report for 
1895-6 has not been received at the 
Treasury, but in the two previous years 
the net loss was £2,540. The existing 
water supply is no doubt insufficient for 
the requirements of the canal. The 
three experts named differed so greatly 
that the Board instructed their assistant 
engineer to report, and that report is of 
course confidential. The subject is 
receiving due attention, and any public 
statements would at present be more 
likely to hinder than facilitate an 
arrangement. 


FISHERY RIOTS IN CORNWALL. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the fact that at the recent Bodmin 
Assizes three men named Alfred Green, 
Nicholas Paul Hoskin, and William 
Triggs, after a trial lasting seven hours, 
were convicted by the jury of riot and 
occasioning actual bodily harm, at 
Newlyn, to four persons, including three 
police officers, one of whom had his head 
severely cut, and the master of a Lowes- 
toft boat, who was brutally ill-treated 
and permanently injured, but were dis- 
charged by the judge without punishment, 

ing bound over in their own recog- 
nizances to come up for judgment when 
called upon ; also that five others of the 
ringleaders pleaded guilty to joining in 
unlawful assembly in which other acts 
of violence were committed, including the 
destruction of a considerable amount of 
property, and that these persons were 
also discharged without punishment ; and, 
whether, in view of the danger of similar 
nots elsewhere as a result of the unlaw- 
ful proceedings at Newlyn, he will take 
the necessary precautions to prevent a 


recurrence of similar acts of violence and 
destruction ? 
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Sir JOHN COLOMB (Great Yar- 
mouth) : Before the right hon. Gentleman 
answers this question, I beg to ask him 
a Question of which I have given him 
private notice, namely, whether these 
men will be called up for judgment in 
the event of any further disturbance or 
illegal interference with the East Coast 
fishermen in Cornish waters 4 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
I have received reports of the trial of 
the men who were charged in connection 
with the disturbances at Newlyn. The 
three men Green, Hoskin, and Triggs were 
found guilty of riot and assault, not of 
assault occasioning actual bodily harm ; 
while four others pleaded guilty to un- 
lawful assembly. Six of the defendants 
were bound over in their own recognis- 
ances to come up for judgment when 
called on, and Triggs was bound over in 
£50 and two sureties of £25 each to 
keep the peace. From information in 
my possession I believe that the great 
leniency which has been shown to these 
men is producing the best effect in the 
district, and that no recurrence of the 
late disorders is to be apprehended. 
The whole subject of the arrangements 
to be made in case of riot was most 
carefully considered by a Departmental 
Committee two years ago, and as a result 
of their Report suggestions were made 
to the different police forces of -the 
country which were acted on in the 
present instance, and in my opinion with 
excellent results. In answer to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Yarmouth, I 
have only to say I imagine that, if any 
of these men who have now received 
such lenient treatment should be guilty 
of any further breach of the peace, they 
will be called up and receive judgment. 
Mr. HARRY FOSTER: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury whe- 
ther he is aware of the fact that the 
East Coast fishermen have recently 
suffered loss to the extent of £1,300 and 
upwards by the destruction of their 
property in the recent Newlyn riots; 
and, in view of the fact that under the 
existing law they have no claim for 
compensation out of the police rate, and 
that all shipping property suffers under 
the same disability, whether the Govern- 
ment will consider the necessity of 
taking steps at the earliest moment for 
remedying this defect in the law, and to 
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protection as is accorded to property on 
land ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I have consulted with the Home 
Secretary, and he agrees with me that 
the matter is well worthy of considera- 
tion. I will further consult with him 
and the Law Officers as to whether any- 
thing can be done in the direction 
suggested by my hon. Friend. 


Pauper Lunatics 


BEHRING SEA FISHERIES. 

Mr. H. SETON-KARR (St. Helens) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
United States Government have ap- 
pointed a Commission to report on the 
condition of the Fur Seal Fishery in the 
Behring Sea ; and, if so, could he inform 
the House how the Commission is com- 
posed ; when it will start ; and what are 
the particular points into which it will 
examine ; whether the two naturalists 
appointed by Her Majesty’s Government 
to investigate and report on the same 
subject will visit the fur seal breeding 
islands in the Behring Sea on vessels 
belonging to and as guests of the pro- 
prietors of the seal breeding islands, or 
whether arrangements can be made by 
means of a_ British man-of-war, or 
otherwise, to enable the said naturalists 
to make independent inquiries; and, 
could he state what are the particular 
points connected with the natural history 
and habits of the fur seal not at present 
fully known on which they are being 
sent to report ? 
*Mr. CURZON: The United States 
Government are sending experts to the 
islands this season; but we have no 
official information as to the composition 
of the Commission, or as to the particular 
points upon which it is instructed to 
report. The British naturalists are, by 
the courtesy of the United States Go- 
vernment, proceeding to the islands on 
board the United States Fish Commission 
steamer Albatross. Their inquiries will 
of course be independent, and one of 
Her Majesty’s ships will be available 
for their use should it be found desirable. 
The chief object of the Mission is to 
furnish Her Majesty’s Government with 
independent information as to the state 
of the seal herd, and the effect upon it 
of the regulations now in force, Their 
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attention will also be particularly directed 
to the statements in regard to the causes 
of the large number of dead pups found 
upon the islands. 


PAUPER LUNATICS (IRELAND). 

Mr. McCARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (1) whether he will state 
under what Statute the medical superin- 
tendent of a public asylum in Ireland is 
enabled to discharge patients who are 
chronic but not dangerous ; (2) whether 
the 77 chronic cases now in Belfast 
Workhouse, as transferred from the 
Asylum, are such cases as the ninth 
Section of 38 & 39 Vic., c. 67, pro- 
vides for ; (3) whether, seeing that 47 of 
those transferred to the Belfast Work- 
house belong to the Belfast Union, he 
will state whether they are legally de- 
tained there; and (4) whether he will 
have an inquiry made into the whole 
matter, in the interests of the inmates, 
the Governors, and the Guardians ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
power referred to in the first paragraph 
is conferred on the Resident Medical 
Superintendent by Clause 26 of the 
Privy Council Rules dated 17 December 
1894, for the management of District 
Asylums. Under the 11th section of 
the 30 & 31 Vic. cap. 118, he has 
power also to discharge lunatics com- 
mitted as dangerous when they have 
ceased to be dangerous, and such patients 
may, if destitute, be sent to a workhouse 
under the 11th section of the 38 & 39 
Vic., cap. 67. The application of the 
9th section of the latter Act does not 
arise in regard to the particular cases 
referred to, because no agreement between 
the Guardians and the Governors has 
been entered into. On discharge from 
an asylum to a workhouse under Section 
11 of the Act of 1875, patients cease 
to be legally detained as lunatics and are 
treated as destitute persons in receipt of 
indoor relief. The operation of Section 
9 of the Act of 1875 was reported upon 
unfavourably by the last Committee on 
Irish Lunacy Administration and 4 
recommendation was made by the Com- 
mittee that in any new Lunacy legisla- 
tion its provisions should be repealed. 
The Report of this Committee was pre 
sented to Parliament in 1891. Under 
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the circumstances, I see no sufficient 
reason for an inquiry as suggested in the 
fourth paragraph. 


MILITARY DESERTERS (BELFAST). 

Mr. McCARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War, whether he 
will make inquiry into the case of John 
Perry and Joseph Bloomer of the Antrim 
Artillery, and Patrick Brougham of the 
third battalion Royal Irish Rifles, who 
were on the 17th instant charged with 
desertion at the Belfast Police Court; 
whether the desertion consisted in hav- 
ing gone home on leave on the previous 
Sunday and having through inability to 
return in the meantime, remained over till 
Tuesday evening when they were arrested ; 
whether the constabulary had to com- 
municate with the War Office, the War 
Office with the depét at Belfast, and the 
Belfast authorities with the regiments at 
Antrim and Newtownards, and owing to 
this circuitous routine these men had to 
be remanded to gaol for eight days, when 
an escort will fetch them to their regi- 
ments as military offenders ; whether he 
is aware that the magistrates in Belfast 
have frequently spoken against the 
hardship at committing such offenders to 
gaol for such a long period without trial 
when greater expedition might easily be 
arranged for by the War Office; and, 
whether he will consider the desirability 
of using the telegraph in order to have 
the escorts in attendance in such cases 
without unnecessary delay ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford) : These three Militia- 
men were arrested in uniform and ad- 
mitted that they were absentees, and as 
there was no reasonable doubt of the 
truth of such admission, it was open to 
the magistrates to deliver them into 
military custody. In their discretion 
the Belfast Magistrates gave a remand 
for a longer period than was necessary, 
but no remarks on the subject by them 
have been brought to the notice of the 
War Office. The telegraph is used in 
cases when by doing so it is possible to 
avoid delay. 


PRESERVED PEAS. 
Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY (Stock- 
port): I beg to ask the President of the 
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Local Government Board, whether his 
attention has been called to a decision 
given by the Deputy Chairman of the 
County of London Sessions, condemning 
preserved peas as injurious, in the pre- 
paration of which sulphate of copper is 
used ; whether he is aware that in France 
the Government, after an exhaustive 
Inquiry, permits the unrestricted sale of 
such peas as quite harmless, and the 
same is the case in the United States, 
Denmark, and other countries; whether, 
as the Justices of Glasgow and Bristol 
have held that such peas are harmless, 
he will consider what steps can be taken 
to prevent the retail grocer being sub- 
jected to such prosecutions ; and whe- 
ther, if satisfied that such peas are harm- 
less, he will issue a recommendation to 
the local authorities to discontinue such 
prosecutions ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: My attention has 
been drawn to the decision mentioned in 
the Question ; but I am not in possession 
of any reports which have been made in 
France or other countries, and which 
have led to the unrestricted sale of peas 
coloured with sulphate of copper, at the 
rate of three grains of copper salt to one 
pound of peas, on the ground that peas 
thus coloured are quite harmless. Nor 
have I seen the decisions of the Justices 
of Glasgow and Bristol to which my hon. 
Friend refers. Indeed, I am not in pos- 
session of any evidence which proves 
that peas, coloured as described, may be 
habitually consumed without injury to 
health, and under these circumstances I 
am unable to make the recommendation 
which my hon. Friend suggests. 

Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY: Has 
the right hon. Gentleman had a represen- 
tation from the Grocers’ Association 
upon this matter ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I am not aware 
of it. 


Tenants. 


PONSONBY EVICTED TENANTS. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant for Ireland, whether he 
is aware that, of the Ponsonby evicted 
tenants who early this year signed their 
agreements to purchase under Section 13, 
only ten have been put into possession, 
while the great majority are still out of 
their farms, with the result that these peo- 
ple have been deprived of all opportunity 
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of using the land this year: and, 
whether he will take this into consider- 
ation with a view to making some com- 
pensation to these tenants for this long 
delay. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Little 
more than three months have elapsed 
since the agreements were lodged, and I 
am informed there has been no un- 
necessary delay on the part ef the Land 
Commission in the matter. About 30 of 
the former tenants have been put into 
possession, not ten as stated in the 
Question. As to the second paragraph, 
there has, as I have stated, been no 
avoidable delay on the part of the Land 
Commission, and the tenants have cer- 
tainly no claim against the Government 
for compensation. 

Mr. DILLON asked the right hon. 
Gentleman if he could give any indication 
as to when the remainder of the tenants 
might expect to be put in possession. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR could 
give no decided answer, but could assure 
the hon. Member that the matter would 
be dealt with as rapidly as possible. 


Crete. 


NEW ROMNEY CHURCH SCHOOLS. 

Mr. R. W. PERKS (Lincolnshire, 
Louth): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board, whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that the Corporation of New Romney, 
Kent, are in the habit of making an 
annual grant of £25 out of the municipal 
funds towards the support of the Church 
of England Day Schools in New Romney, 
and that last year, in addition to the 
donation of £25, the Corporation also 
contributed to a voluntary rate made 
on behalf of the same schools; and, 
whether such payments can be legally 
made by the Corporation; if not, why 
they have not been disallowed by the 
public auditors. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I have no informa- 
tion as to whether the Corporation have 
made the contributions in the Question, 
or as to the legal authority under which 
they considered that they could make 
these payments, assuming that they have 
made them. The accounts of the Cor- 
poration areaudited by auditors appointed 
under the Municipal Corporations Act, 
and these auditors have no power to dis- 
allow payments included in the accounts, 
even although it may be illegal. 


Mr. John Dillon. 
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PARCEL POST (JAPAN). 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether Germany has a 
Parcel Post to Japan while England has 
not ; whether parcels sent from England 
to Japan by post still go to Hamburg or 
Bremen, and are carried back to England 
en route for Japan in German ships; and, 
if not, whether such parcels are placed 
on board German mail ships calling at 
English ports on the way to Japan ; and 
whether he can state the causes of the 
delay in arranging a Parcel Post of our 
own between England and Japan? 

Mr. HANBURY: Germany has a 
Parcel Post to Japan, while at the 
present moment England has not. Par- 
cels from England for Japan are not 
forwarded to Hamburg or Bremen, but 
since November they have been embarked 
on board the German mail packets at 
Southampton. Arrangements have now 
been made between the English and 
Japanese Post Offices for a direct ex- 
change of parcels, commencing on the 
Ist of October. The delay in making 
these arrangements is entirely attribut- 
able to the Japanese Post Office. 


CRETE. 


Mr. C. J. MONK (Gloucester): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, whether he will 
inform the House as to the nature of 
the concessions which the Great Powers 
have recommended the Ottoman Porte 
to grant to its Cretan subjects ; and 
whether he is in a position to state that 
the Porte has consented to those con- 
cessions, and whether they are considered 
to be satisfactory by the Christian in- 
habitants of that island ? 

*Mr. CURZON: The concessions 
which it would be desirable to make in 
the interests of the Cretan population 
continue to be discussed between the 
Governments of the six Powers, their 
representatives at Constantinople and 
the Porte ; but I think the hon. Member 
will agree that, while the negotiations 
are still proceeding, no good object is 
likely to be served by making them 
public. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 
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COAL MINES REGULATION ACT, 1887. 

Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, (1) 
whether the safety provisions, contained 
in Clause 1 of the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act of (1887) Amendment (No. 2) 
Bill, can be proposed by him under 
Clause 54, sub-section (2), of the 1887 
Act, and without further legislation : 
(2.)And, whether, if such Amendment to 
the special rules were proposed, he has 
any reason to anticipate objection, either 
on the part of coal owners or their em- 
ployees ? 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The rules which it is proposed to make 
under Clause 1 of the Bill to provide for 
the safety of the miners involve the 
amendment and to some extent the re- 
peal of the General Rules contained in 
Section 49 of the Act of 1887. These 
General Rules being statutory, I am 
advised that, in order sufficiently to 
attain the end in view, express statutory 
authority is required for their suspension. 
This is given in Clause 1, Sub-clause (2) 
of the Bill, in accordance with one of the 
recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on Coal Dust. In answer to the 
second paragraph I have every reason to 
believe that I shall have the hearty 
support of both owners and workmen in 
making such special rules as are reason- 
able and necessary in the interests of 
safety. 


WRECK OF STEAMSHIP DRUMMOND 
CASTLE. 

Mr. H. C. STEPHENS (Middlesex, 
Hornsey) I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade, whether he proposes 
to hold an Inquiry into the circumstances 
connected with the command and loss of 
the Drummond Castle and, if so, when 
such Inquiry will take place ; and 
whether the friends of deceased passengers 
will be allowed to be present ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: An Inquiry will be 
held into the circumstances of the loss of 
the Drummond Castle, and every facility 
will be given to the friends of those lost 
who may wish to be present. I am not 
yet in a position to say when the Inquiry 
will be held, but there will be no delay. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to express my 
sincere sympathy with my hon. Friend in 
in the great personal loss he has sustained, 
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and also with all those who have 
sustained losses in connection with this 
most deplorable accident. [Cheers.] 


REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY 
(GIFTS TO LOCAL AUTHORITIES). 
Sr JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire, 

Northwich) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board—(1) 
whether he received on the 5th of July 
of last year from the Runcorn Urban 
District Council an application for. 
power to accept gifts of real and 
personal property under Section 8 (1) 
(h) of the Local Government Act, 1894 
(a power enjoyed under that Act by 
every parish council in the country), 
and why the council has had to wait 11 
months and has not yet been grante 
the power; and (2) whether he is pre- 
pared to introduce legislation for the 
purpose of endowing district, borough 
and county councils with the powers 
now enjoyed by parish councils of 
receiving gifts of real and personal 
property for the benefit of the inhabi- 
tants ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The Runcorn 
Urban District Council applied to the 
Local Government Board in July last 
to have conferred upon them the power 
to appoint Overseers and Assistant 
Overseers, and also the powers of a 
Parish Council under a number of enact- 
ments, including that mentioned in the 
Question. Orders enabling the District 
Council to appoint Overseers and 
Assistant Overseers have been issued. 
There has been some delay in coming to 
a decision ‘as to the remainder of the 
application, but Orders are now in pre- 
paration conferring upon the Runcorn 
Urban District Council some of the 
powers of a Parish Council, including 
that referred to by the hon. Baronet, 
and these Orders will shortly be issued. 
As regards the last paragraph of the 
Question, I may refer the hon. Member 
to the reply which I gave to a similar 
inquiry by him on the 24th February 
last. As I then stated, it does not 
appear to be necessary to propose 
legislation on this subject. 


WORKHOUSES 
(EX-MILITARY INMATES). 
Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War, when he expects 
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to lay upon the Table of the House the 
Return of the number of ex-soldiers who 
are inhabitants of workhouses in Great 
Britain and Ireland, or otherwise charge- 
able on the rates ? 

. *Mr. BRODRICK: The Return, 
which has to be collected from many 
hundred sources is in course of compila- 
tion by the offices concerned. It will 
- presented at the earliest possible 

ate. 


BREACH OF PARK REGULATIONS 
(MANCHESTER). 

*Mr. F. CAWLEY (Lancashire, Prest- 
wich): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whether 
his attention has been called to the 
sentence of a month’s imprisonment 
passed on Mr. Leonard Hall, journalist, 
by Mr. Headlam, the stipendiary magis- 
trate for the City of Manchester, on 
13th June, for having spoken to an 
orderly public meeting held in a public 
open space on the outskirts of the city, 
known as Boggart Hole Clough; whe- 
ther he is being treated in all respects 
as a common criminal, put to wear 
prison clothes, denied books and writing 
materials, and the opportunity of being 
visited by his family and friends; and, 
whether he will consider the propriety 
of recommending some mitigation of this 
sentence ? 

*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
This case has been brought to my notice, 
and I am informed on inquiry that the 
prisoner Hare was summoned with 
several others on a complaint of the 
Parks Committee of the Manchester 
Corporation for breach of one of the 
Parks Bye-laws, by causing annoyance 
in the parks. The annoyance was 
caused by the holding of a meeting of 
some thousands of persons, about which 
complaints were made by frequenters of 
the parks, and from which he was 
warned to desist. Hare expressed his 
determination in Court to carry on the 
meeting, whatever the magistrate’s deci- 
sion might be, and was sentenced in 
consequence to pay the maximum 
penalty of £5, and on his refusing to 
pay the fine to a month’s imprisonment. 
Hare is not, as suggested, in prison for a 
political offence. He is treated under 
the existing regulations, which I have 


Mr. Patrick O’Brien. 
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no power to alter, as a criminal prisoner 
not sentenced to hard labour. The 
question of the classification of prisoners 
is one which is engaging my serious 
attention in connection with the pro- 
posed prison legislation. The magistrate 
informs me that he would concur in the 
prisoner’s immediate release if he would 
give an undertaking to desist from hold- 
ing similar meetings in future. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): May I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether, previous to the interference 
of the authorities, the audience did not 
exceed from 200 to 300 persons, and 
were of an orderly character; and does 
he know that speakers have addressed 
audiences in the same place before it 
became the property of the citizens of 
Manchester 4 

*Sirr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I have no information that the audiences 
were so small as stated by the hon. 
Member. My information is that com- 
plaints were made to the authorities in 
Manchester of the holding of these 
meetings, and, on the instigation of the 
Parks Committee and the Chairman of 
it, action was taken before the magis- 
trate, with the result I have stated. 

Mr. SCHWANN: I should like to 
state that the numbers have been—— 
[Cries of “ Order !”] 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I 
should like to ask in this case whether 
the offence was connected with the 
speeches that were made, or was it in the 
nature of obstruction of the public 
thoroughfare ? 

*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I understand it is obstruction, Sir. 


TRIAL OF DR. JAMESON AND OTHERS. 

Mr. J. L. WALTON (Leeds, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General, whether 
the case of Regina v. Jameson and 
others is to be tried at Bar, which will 
involve the sitting of three or more 
Judges for the hearing of this case ; if 
so, what, if any, arrangements will be 
made to obviate the interruption which 
will be caused in the conduct of the 
ordinary business of the Queen’s Bench 
Division in London by the withdrawal 
of three Judges at a time when the 
maiority of the Judges will be away on 
circuit 4 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicHarD WesstER, Isle of Wight): I 
am informed by the Lord Chief Justice 
that in all probability a Commissioner 
will take his place on circuit, and that, 
in consequence, he will be able to con- 
tinue the London special day list, which 
is the only list which is much in arrear, 
upon all days during the sittings which 
are not occupied by the case of “The 
Queen against Jameson and others.” 
Mr. Baron Pollock will, in any event, be 
in town. Mr. Justice Hawkins’s circuit 
will be finished about the 25th of July, 
so that no serious difficulty will arise in 
his case, but, if necessary, Mr. Justice 
Collins will be able to assist him at 
Stafford. 

Mr. FLYNN: I would like to ask 
whether the Government will direct the 
Law Officers of the Crown to institute 
and expedite the proceedings as far as 
possible. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: The 
proceedings are being expedited. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: The right 
hon. Gentleman has stated that three 
Judges will be withdrawn from the 
Courts in London and only one Com- 
missioner will be appointed. Will not 
that delay the business in London ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is arguing the question. 


OXFORD ASSIZES. 

Mr. ELLIOTT LEES (Birkenhead) : 
I beg to ask the Attorney General 
whether he is aware that the Commis- 
sion of Assize was not opened at 
Reading, on the Oxford circuit, until 
Wednesday last, the day after that 
appointed for opening of the Commission, 
and that the Judge of Assize has not 
disposed of the civil causes entered for 
trial at the Assizes; and whether the 
Lord Chancellor will consider the ad- 
visability of sending a Commissioner to 
assist Mr. Justice Hawkins, in order 
that the work on the Oxford Circuit 
may be disposed of ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: The 
Lord Chancellor has received no com- 
munication respecting the matters men- 
tioned in the Question. As doubtless 
the hon, Member is aware, under the 
Statute and Order in Council the date 
of the Commission day can be post- 
poned upon the certificate of the Judge 
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of Assize. There is no necessity for 
appointing a Commissioner. In the 
event of great pressure, which the Lord 
Chancellor does not expect, the services 
of some one of the Queen’s counsel whose 
names are in the Commission could be 
utilised in the usual way. 


EDUCATION BILL. 


Sr ELLIS ASHMEAD-BART- 
LETT (Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the Government will postpone 
those parts of the Education Bill that 


|do not concern elementary education, as 


well as Clause 27, and will pass the 
essential portions of the Bill before the 
Adjournment in August, thus obviating 
the necessity of running the Session of 
1896 into 1897 ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I propose to make a statement 
in Committee on the Education Bill, and 
perhaps my hon. Friend will be good 
enough to wait. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs): I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether the statement will 
be made in such a way as to allow full 
discussion ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : It is not for me to pronounce 
on these matters, but I have no doubt 
there will be opportunity. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICES 
(APPROPRIATION OF SITES.) 

The Select Committee on Government 
Offices (Appropriation of Sites) was 
nominated of—Mr. Smith-Barry, Mr. 
John Burns, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Disraeli, 
Mr. Akers-Douglas, Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone, Sir James Kitson, Mr. Legh, Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Mr. Molloy, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, and Mr. Whitmore. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, That Five be the quorum.— 
(Sir William Walrond.) 
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(6.) Where a county governing body has 
been constituted for any county by a 


“ Scheme made in pursuance of the 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 


1889, the county governing body shall 
be the Education Committee for the 
purposes of this Act, and the County 
Council acting through that governing 
EDUCATION BILL. body shall be the education authority 
: : : for the county. 
Considered in Committee. , 
[The words printed in italics have been 
[Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Chairman of | inserted in Committee. ] 
Ways and Means, in the Chair.] 
Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
Progress, 18th June. {Sixru Day]. |SURY, who was received with loud 
Ministerial cheers, said: Exactly a 
week ago, Mr. Lowther, I informed the 
House, on the Motion for adjournment, 
COUNTY EDUCATION AUTHORITY—acTIon | % reat ope ete a et 
OF COUNTY COUNCIL aS EDUCATION | MC2R¥ ab that time was with regard | 
aueecerre. the future conduct of the Education Bill. 
|I told them that in the opinion of the 
(1.) Every County Council and every Council of | Government probably the best course 


a Municipal Borough of not less than twenty thou- . ° o's 
sand inhabitants shall appoint an Education would be to continue the discussion in 


Committee for the purposes of this Act, and Committee so long as the general 
the County Council acting by that Committee |exigencies of public business allowed 
shall be and is in this Act referred to as the | during this part of the Session, and then 
“oes pr ett rok —— iii to adjourn and resume the discussion of 

2.) The number of the members of the Com-| the Bill early next year but in the same 
mittee shall be fixed by the County Council. rl of ~ thro a T fit hae te 


(3.) The County Council may appoint per- ¥ 
sons, whether members of the Council or not, announce that I shall conclude to day 


to be members of the Committee, provided | by moving that you do now leave the 
that a majority of those members shall be |Chair—a Motion which will have the 
members of the Council. effect, as I may inform hon. Gentlemen, 

(4.) A member of an Education Committee | of destroying the Bill for the present 
shall hold office for three years, and one-third, | Session. [ Opposition cheers. | T think 
as nearly as may be, of the members of an! the Committee are entitled to have from 
Education Committee shall retire annually at ; ee . 
such time and in such order as may be fixed| Me an explanation and justification of 
by the County Council, and their places shall be the change of policy which has occurred 
filled by a new appointment, but retiring|in the course of these seven days, and 
members may be re-appointed. that explanation and that justification I 

, é now proceed to give. I may premise by 
bine for all o any of the purposes of this Act. | reminding the House that, under what 
(6.) Provided as follows :— I may call the plan of last Monday, 


(a.) A County Council may submit to the | there would have been allowed now for 
Education Department a scheme for | 


providing separate Education Com- | the passage of this Bill into law before 
mittees for different parts of the|the exigencies of the new financial year 
county or for otherwise modifying or | required or suggested a new Session, no 


supplementing the provisions of this | Jess than 53 days, and we thought, and 
section so as to adapt the constitution ue Giek Gus 66 toe 3 
of an Education Committee to the|¥° SY sii 2 ays 18 an 


needs of the county or of different adequate length of time to give the 
parts thereof, and for making any| House for discussing a Bill of this 
i provisions or — character. |Cheers.| We had no right, 
necessary for carrying into effect the : 2 
Sao on if the Hheation Depart- = thought we had no right, to anti- 
ment approve any such Scheme, with-|Cipate that we should be met with a 
out modification or with any modifica-| character of opposition —([cheers and 


tions agreed to by the Council, the | cownter cheers and cries of ‘* From your 
Scheme shall have effect as if enacted of y 


+ ?? “ae 
by this Act, but shall be subject to re- pare side |-« character of oppenten 
vocation or alteration by a Scheme | With regard to which, whatever epithet 


made in like manner. may be supposed best to qualify it, will, 


Clause 1,— 











(5.) Two or more County Councils may com- | 
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at all events, be admitted to have had 
this inevitable result, that if continued 
it would have made 53 days an abso- 
lutely inadequate time for passing this 
Bill into law. ([Cheers.]| We have 
been now since last Monday four days in 
Committee ; we have had five days alto- 
gether. If the merits of the Opposition 


Education 


are to be measured by the magnitude of | 


their conversational output—{laughter] 
—this is certainly the most meritorious 
Opposition of which the history of this 
country tells us. [Cheers.] And the 
right hon. Gentleman who appears to 
dissent from that general statement of 
their merits has set the example of 
ranging at large over clauses of the Bill 
—{cheers and counter cheers|—with. a 
happy sense of irresponsibility which 
from a debating point of view is ex- 
tremely attractive, but very ominous to 
the future prospects of the Measure. 
Sir, in five nights we have passed two 
lines—14 words. [Opposition laughter. | 
I remember that on the fifth night of the 
Debate on the Home Rule Bill the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Montrose Burghs, then Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, came down and moved the 
Closure on the first clause. Now the 
first clause of the Irish Home Rule Bill 
set up an Irish Parliament. [Cheers 
and counter cheers, and Mr. Mac NE: 
‘‘ What Lord Carnarvon wanted to set 
up.”’?| It turned back the Constitu- 
tional clock for a hundred years. 
[Cheers.| It not only set up an Irish 
Parliament but it determined that that 
Parliament should consist of two Cham- 
bers. It will be admitted that that was 
no small or insignificant change to intro- 
duce into the ancient Constitution of 
this country. Five nights were enough 
to Debate, to discuss, to amend, and to 
pass that clause in the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. We 
have been more than that period dis- 
cussing the first clause of a Bill which, 
whether it be a good Bill or a bad Bill, 
whether this clause be a good clause or 
whether it be a bad clause, at all events 
does no more than intrust to existing 
local authorities duties which those 
authorities are well competent to per- 
form. [Cheers and Opposition cries of 
‘“‘No!’’] I do not enter into the 
merits of the clause, Mr. Lowther. I 
should be out of order in doing so. All 
I ask the House is, to remember that so 
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great has been the progress in Parlia- 
mentary arts since the Home Rule Bill 
was under discussion that we now 
cannot in five days touch even the fringe 
of this inferior and less important 
subject, whereas it would have been 
disposed of in the course of five days 
four years ago. The Committee will do 
well to consider that state of things. I 
shall have something more to say upon 
it before I sit down. But at all events 
this will be admitted, that in her old age 
the Mother of Parliaments has become 
somewhat garrulous. [Cheers and laugh- 
ter.] It will be manifest both from 
what I have said and what I am about 
to say, that it was impossible for the 
Government to adhere to their original 
scheme without change. One brief cal- 
culation will bring this home in a 
concrete form to every Gentleman who 
hears me. There are now on the Paper 
96 pages of Amendments. Excluding 
duplicates there are 1,238—or 1,200 
Amendments. Allowing 20 per cent. 
for friendly Amendments which might 
possibly be withdrawn or accepted—-a 
not illiberal allowance—that leaves 960 
Amendments to be disposed of. That 
number we cannot regard as final, for 
one of the peculiarities of the last four 
nights’ Debate has been that for every 
Amendment of which we dispose two at 
least appear on the Paper next day. 
Let us take it at 960—that no further 
Amendment is put down on the Paper, 
and these 960 hostile Amendments have 
to be disposed of. I see, or I think I 
see, plain indications on the part of 
those responsible for the conduct of the 
opposition to this Bill that no Amend- 
ment shall be disposed of except after 
resort to the Closure. [Cheers.] As- 
suming that it takes 10 minutes to 
divide—which is a low estimate—and on 
those Amendments we had to divide 
twice, it would take up—without any 
discussion whatever, without a single 
word being said for or against those 
Amendments on their merits—it would 
take, by the mere operation of walking 
round and round the Lobbies, no less 
than 40 eight-hour days to dispose of the 
Amendments on the Paper—40 days of 
eight hours continuously occupied, not 
in Debate, not in discussion or argu- 
ment, but in the healthy but somewhat 
barren, process of walking round and 
round the Lobbies. I think it will be 
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admitted after what I have said that the 
idea, in the face of such opposition, of 
finishing this Bill before a new Session 
had to begin was chimerical and one 
which no rational man could possibly 
entertain, however much _ justification 
there may have been before. And I 
have to point out that this state of 
things would not have been met by an 
expedient which approves itself to the 
minds of a certain number of Gentle- 
men—I mean, of an autumn Session. 
It is clear that if you added to the 
53 days the Government could have 
given to the discussion of the Bill 25 or 
30 days you would not have been nearer 
your desired object of passing the Bill 
into law before a new Session had begun, 
and for this, if for no other, reason— 
that it is manifest after what has 
occurred that the mere fact that a time 
limit is before the Opposition, to driving 
us over which they may devote their 
efforts—so long as that is the case there 
is no hope of passing legislation of this 
character into law. The only alterna- 
tive will be admitted by every Gentleman 
who has heard my calculation and 
watched for himself what has gone on. 
If that calculation be just, is it not 
manifest that we had but three courses 
open to us? We might, in the first 
place, have extended this Session to 
absolutely abnormal limits and carried it 
on until May, June, or July in defiance 
of all precedent and probably at the cost 
of considerable confusion and incon- 
venience to public business. I do not 
know that such a course would have 
been illegal. It would have been unpre- 
cedented, and I think it would have 
been inconvenient. We might have 
carried the Bill over by a Resolution, 
and sat about the 15th or end of 
February, and, if we dropped the Bill as 
far as this Session is concerned, com- 
mence a new Session and by Resolution 
revive the Bill at the point at which we 
left it. For that plan I will not deny 
there is something to be said, and it 
would be a great advantage in Parlia- 
mentary procedure, in connection with 
large Measures ; but I think, if such a 
plan is to be adopted, it should be 
adopted after mature deliberation and 
after the House had had time to consider 
so great a change in procedure from all 
points of view. There are two courses ; 
and the third course was the course we 
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adopted. We are content to sacrifice 
the 11 days we have occupied on this 
Bill, to begin the subject afresh early 
next January—[‘‘hear, hear !’’ |—to 
carry through the remainder of the 
Session’s business that we think neces- 
sary, and to meet at that very early date 
in order to fulfil our pledges to the 
Voluntary Schools. [Opposition laugh- 
ter, Ministerial cheers, and Mr. Swirt 
MacNeitt: ‘‘ Where is Gorst?’’] 
That, Sir, is our scheme which in out- 
line I now desire to press upon the 
House. There are critics—all Govern- 
ments have critics—-and the critics 
appear to be disposed to say :— 

‘What an extraordinary example of weakness 


is*here shown !” 


[Opposition cheers. | 


“You have in the House a majority of 150; 
the Second Reading of the Bill was carried by a 
majority far larger than your normal majority ; 
do you mean to say that in such circumstances 
you are going to show yourselves so poor in 
spirit as to permit a relatively insignificant 
minority to foil your Parliamentary plans?” 


Well, Sir, this theory of the advantage 
of large majorities—[{ Opposition cheers |— 
would have overwhelming authority if 
we had to decide these questions by 
appeals to force. [ZLaughter.| But so 
far as I am aware the only advantage in 
this House of a large majority is that it 
is very difficult to turn it into a minor- 
ity. A small majority, so long as it 
retains life as a majority, is every bit as 
powerful as the largest majority that 
ever was contemplated. I suppose the 
most tyrannical majority which this 
House has ever seen is one which, before 
it finally expired, habitually oscillated 
between 30 and 13. {Ministerial cheers. | 
And it is just as easy for a majority, 
which differs from a minority only by 
1-600th part of this assembly, to silence 
that minority, to tyrannise over it, to 
pass all Resolutions it pleases, subject 
only to this, that the majority, being so 
small, a very small cut at any moment 
may sever the thread of its existence. 
Now, Sir, we have to face this question, 
whether first of all to follow the example 
of our predecessors and with a majority 
of 150 to Closure by compartments as 
they did with a majority of 15. [Cheers. | 
That is a simple and easy method out of 
your Parliamentary trouble ; anybody 
can govern in a state of siege—[tronical 
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Irish cheers|—any Government can get 
through business by the help of Closure 
by compartments. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ 
Hon. Gentlemen on this side of the 
House agree with me in deprecating this 
last course—[cheers|—but do not let 
them suppose it would necessarily be 
unpopular even among their own sup- 
porters ; on the contrary, the number of 
persons who confuse violence with 
vigour is still so great that I doubt not 
we should be overwhelmed with lauda- 
tions from some of our best friends in 
many parts of the country had we taken 
that course. [Zaughter.| But, in my 
judgment at all events, whatever changes 
may ultimately be required in our rules, 
this way of cutting the knot of a diffi- 
cult situation is not one which we can 
recommend to the House. Twice before 
the last Parliament Closure by com- 
partments was adopted—[cheers|—once 
by the Government of Mr. Gladstone in 
1882, and once by the Unionist Govern- 
ment of which I was a Member in 1887 ; 
and although, rightly or wrongly, the 
Administration of the day thought they 
were driven to that course not by legis- 
lative but by administrative necessity, 
in the last Parliament, for the first time, 
the Closure by compartments was 
adopted in cases in which there was no 
question of administrative necessity and 
in which legislative necessity alone was 
pleaded. Observe how the appetite for 
this poison grows by what it feeds upon. 
The Home Rule Bill had not been 
28 days in Committee before the 
Minister in charge came down and 
announced Closure by compartments. 
But, Sir, another Bill soon came, the 
Evicted Tenants Bill, and that Bill had 
not been two days in Committee before 
the Government of the day, the right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, came down 
and told us that the 22 pages of Amend- 
ments on the Paper was sufficient justi- 
fication, after two days’ discussion, for 
gagging that Bill, as it is described, by 
closuring in compartments. I do not 
think that example is reassuring for the 
future. I think, if this House is driven 
to adopt any great change in its proce- 
dure, it ought to be done in different 
circumstances and with a _ different 
degree of deliberation from that which 
attended the adoption of the course on 
those two celebrated occasions during 
the tenure of power by the right hon. 
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Gentlemen opposite. I have explained 
to the House why we have adopted the 


]| course we have adopted as distinguished 


from the only alternative—namely, con- 
tinuing the Session to an inordinate 
length, and carrying the Bill over toa 
new Session, and closuring by compart- 
ments. I now address myself, in a very 
few words, to another part of the sub- 
ject, which is the effect of that decision 
of ours will have upon the prospects of 
those schools for whose benefit primarily 
this Bill was introduced. We consider 
we are absolutely pledged—we are still, 
as we have always lave been, pledged— 
to aid the Voluntary Schools and to 
carry our aid to the furthest point our 
Imperial resources will permit. Will 
the delay resulting from the adoption of 
the particular plan we have announced 
our intention of adopting do any harm 
to these schools? Will the delay be of 
such a character that they will mate- 
rially suffer? It is evident from what 
I have already said they will not suffer 
from this plan as compared with the 
plan of handing up this Bill till January 
and then resuming the consideration of 
it, for we could not have passed the Bill 
by the end of the financial year, and 
therefore no loss will accrue to these 
schools by any delay our present proce- 
dure will involve. The actual amount 
which would have gone to the Voluntary 
Schools had we been able to pass the 
Bill before August would not have been 
very great—the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer calculates it at about £100,000 
—but I hope we may find a method by 
which even that loss may be avoided ; 
and, although I should be wrong in 
giving any definite pledge to the House, 
I can assure hon. Members we shall 
spare no pains in considering whether 
the difficulties which lie in the way of 
that course cannot be effectively sur- 
mounted. I therefore venture to say 
that, whatever other objection there may 
be to the plan of the Government, the 
Voluntary Schools will not be preju- 
diced. They have suffered much from 
the veiled hostility of those who object 
to denominational teaching under the 
somewhat thin disguise of a zeal for 
education in general. But, Sir, if they 
have to deal with that opposition, I think 
we can promise them that that opposi- 
tion will not have the effect of seriously 
delaying that relief which it is our great 
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desire to give them. I have now, Sir, 
nearly completed my task. I have 
discussed the relations of our plan to the 
prospects of Voluntary Schools, to the 
order of business, and to the rules of 
Debate. I may be asked, ‘‘ Have you 
nothing to say about the credit of the 
Government ?’’ Well, Sir, I confess I 
do not feel moved by any of the objec- 
tions I have heard urged under that 
head. It may be said, ‘‘ You have 
made a miscalculation.’’ We most un- 
doubtedly have made a miscalculation, 
and the result of that has been the loss 
of 11 days of Parliamentary time. 
Whether we were responsible for the 
miscalculation, whether we had or ought 
to have had at our disposal the materials 
for forecasting the peculiar character of 
the opposition which this Bill would 
arouse—| ‘‘ Oh, oh !’’ |—and the peculiar 
methods by which that opposition would 
be aided, I leave it to others to deter- 
mine. JI, at all events, am too familiar 
with incidents of this kind to feel that it 
is in any respects an important factor in 
that perennial contest between the two 
sides of the House in which we are 
engaged. I hardly remember any year 
in which a Bill of equal magnitude has 
not been abandoned by the Government 
which introduced it. I remember the 
Welsh Church Bill being introduced and 
abandoned. [Opposition cries of ‘‘ No, 
no!’’| How short are the memories of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. [Laughter. | 
They remember the Session in which the 
Bill went through the House of Com- 
mons ; but they do not remember that 
other Session in which it was introduced 
and not proceeded with. [Cheers.] I 
remember the Suspensory Bill in 1893. 
I do not make this a peculiar charge 
against hon. Gentlemen opposite, for the 
charge—if it be a charge—is one which 
can be brought with equal truth against 
everyone of their predecessors. I 
remember bringing in the Land Pur- 
chase Bill of 1890 and failing to pass it 
into law, reintroducing it next year in a 
shorter form, and it is now in the 
Statute-book. Such experiences are the 
most familiar items in Parliamentary 
history. It is not from that point of 
view in the least that I regard with 
anxiety and misgiving the incidents of 
last week and the result of those inci- 
dents. Those Debates will be buried in 
the unfathomable bog of ‘‘ Hansard’’ 
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—{laughter|—never, I suppose, again to 
see the light, and the controversies which 
they have occasioned will be forgotten 
with the same rapidity as the incidents 
of 1893 are already forgotten by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. But there are much 
more important issues than the credit or 
discredit of a particular Government or 
a particular Minister behind those trans- 
actions. After all, if one Party fails to 
do the work of the country another 
Party will be found to take its place. 
[Loud Opposition cheers.| If one Leader 
has proved incompetent, there are plenty 
of persons capable of filling his place. 
[Ministerial cries of ‘“‘No!’’] But 
what does not depend upon the change 
and chances of political life or political 
Ministries, is the permanent credit of 
this House. [JJinisterial cheers.] Let 
it be remembered that we, the Members 
of this House, and we alone, are the 
guardians of that credit. We shall get 
no assistance in that duty from outside 
critics and outside supporters. The 
Press, however well instructed, the 
great mass of the community, however 
politically zealous, never can form a full 
and true estimate of our proceedings in 
the way we can form it. They would 
welcome, I believe, a change in our 
Rules, however drastic, which would 
give to the majority for the time being 
the absolute control of the business of 
the House ; and, if we are to resist the 
tyranny of majorities which would then 
ensue, we must resist it by ourselves, we 
must not ask for the sympathy of those 
who are not of ourselves, nor must we 
ask assistance from those who do not 
belong to our ranks. It is from that 
point of view, and that point of view 
alone, that I deeply regret the evidence 
of Parliamentary decay—{cries of ‘‘ Oh, 
oh !’’? and Ministerial cheers|—which, 
last week especially, but in some re- 
spects all the events of this Session have 
begun to show. To those who love our 
traditions, to those who are careful of 
our fame these incidents portend, and 
must portend, great mischiefs in the 
future. They are ominous, I fear of in- 
evitable change. ([Jronical cheers and 
Nationalist cries of ‘‘Home Rule.’’} 
But this is not the time to enter upon 
the nature of those changes. They 
could not be discussed even if they could 
be now adumbrated. It would be going 
far beyond my duty were I to initiate a 
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Debate which could now, at all events, 
come to no purpose. Therefore, having 
explained, and, I hope, justified from 
every point of view—from the point of 
view of public business, from the point 
of view of education, and from the point 
of view of the Voluntary Schools them- 
selves—the course we have pursued, I 
have only to move that you, Mr. 
Lowther, do now leave the Chair. 
Cheers. 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.), who was received with 
loud cheers, said: I cannot but regret, 
and deeply regret, the tone in which the 
right hon. Gentleman has thought it fit 
to approach this subject. [Cheers.| He 
has spoken of the course which the Op- 
position have taken in this matter, and 
how far they are responsible for the loss 
of this Bill. But there was one topic 
on which he did not touch, and that was 
how far he and his colleagues have con- 
tributed to that result. [Cheers.| That 
is a topic upon which I do not wish— 
especially in its personal aspect—to 
dwell. I have too much regard and 
esteem—I speak it in all sincerity—for 
the right hon. Gentleman—{cheers|—to 
desire to censure his conduct as he has 
thought fit to censure mine. But it is 
my duty, on behalf of the Gentlemen 
with whom I act, to state the course we 
have pursued, and, like himself, to 
justify that course. What has that 
course been? The Bill was introduced 
making a vital change, a revolutionary 
change in the system of elementary edu- 
cation in this country. We were told 
that the vital principle, the leading 
feature of this Bill was found in the first 
clause. That was repeated over and 
over again. [Ministerial cheers.| All 
the other subjects, the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill informed us, 
were comparatively secondary matters. 
This transfer of the authority from the 
Education Department to the new 
authorities to be constituted under this 
Bill was the main feature of the Measure. 
Opposed as we were to that change and 
to that transfer of authority, it was only 
natural, and it was proper that the Op- 
position should devote their energies to 
the defeat of that clause of the Bill. 
Now, from whom did the opposition 
come? [Cheers.] The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has denounced that opposition as 
unjustifiable and factious. There was 
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one Amendment, and one Amendment 
only carried in this House. At whose 
instance was it carried? By a supporter 
of the right hon. Gentleman. Seay 
It was an Amendment carried by the 
Leader of the House against the protest 
and against the opinion and the judg- 
ment of the Vice President of the Coun- 
cil ; and there is no man in the House, 
or out of this House, who does not know 
that it was the carrying of that Amend- 
ment by the right hon. Gentleman that 
was the most fatal blow to the Bill. 
[Cheers.| At the commencement of this 
Measure, was it the Opposition alone 
who were opposed to this Bill? County 
Council after County Council through- 
out the country had condemned the Bill, 
and had declared that they would take 
no part in carrying it out. Devonshire, 
the West Riding, and many other coun- 
ties condemned the Bill ; but when that 
Amendment was introduced, at the in- 
stance, or by the consent of the right 
hon. Gentleman, there was a meeting 
held upon Friday last by the executive 
of the united County Councils of the 
whole of England. There were present 
there, representing the County Councils 
Association, the Duke of Bedford, the 
Earl of Morley, Lord Herries, Sir John 
Dorington, Sir Richard Paget, Mr. Bill, 
Mr. Hobhouse, Colonel Williams, and 
many others distinguished in the Tory 
Party, and added to these were the 
clerks of the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
Leicestershire, Monmouthshire, Lanca- 
shire, Bedfordshire, East and West 
Sussex, Middlesex, and Shropshire. 
They met together, and, with one excep- 
tion, unanimously condemned this Bill. 
[Opposition cheers.| The Vice President 
of the Council, the other day, prided 
himself upon the support which he had 
received from Lancashire and from Sir 
John Hibbert. Sir John Hibbert, who 
ought to have taken the chair at) that 
meeting, was judiciously absent, and 
the Clerk to the Lancashire County 
Council said :— 


“The result of Mr. Balfour’s concession would 
be that in Lancashire alone there would be as 
many as 46 educational authorities. Only yes- 
terday the Technical Instruction Committee 
resolved that the change would strike a serious 
blow at the administration of the Technical In- 
struction Acts, and that under those circum- 
stances they considered that the County Council 
could not with advantage undertake the addi- 
tional duties proposed to be conferred upon them 


| in regard to public elementary education.” 
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[Cheers.| That was the repentance of 
the Lancashire County Council, and 
that was their withdrawal of the support 
which they had previously given to the 
Bill. [Cheers] And then the right 
hon. Gentleman says it is we who, by 
our factious opposition, have defeated 
this Bill. [Cheers.] What are the real 
facts of the origin and disappearance of | 
this Bill I do not know whether we shall | 
ever really learn. But things will leak out 
on these occasions, and I observe that at 
this meeting of the executive of the 
County Councils of England, a Gentle- 
man who seems to have known some- 
thing about it—the hon. Member for 
Somerset (Mr. Hobhouse)—is reported 
to have said :— 


Education {COMM 


“The Parliamentary Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of County Councils drew up a list of 
reasons why non-county boroughs should not be 
constituted separate educational authorities. 
These reasons were duly handed to Sir J. Gorst, 
and apparently met with his approval, for his 
speech on Thursday last ran exactly on the lines 
of those reasons. It was, therefore, greatly to 
his surprise that within half-an-hour of Sir John 
Gorst having made his speech, and without 
any opportunity having been given to 
any representatives of the County Councils in 
the House of Commons to speak against the 
Amendment, the First Lord of the Treasury got 
up and made the concession which was so much 
deplored. There was no doubt that the Amend- 
ment was moved on other than purely educa- 
tional grounds. Sir Albert Rollit had stated 
publicly that the boroughs would never rest 
content until they had broken down the line 
which was fixed at a population of 50,000 by 
the Act of 1888, not only for educational, but 
for all administrative purposes. That was what 
made the concession of such vital importance to 
nearly all County Councils.”’ 


Why did not you foresee that your 
scheme would necessarily create this 
internecine conflict between boroughs 
and counties? [Cheers.] Why did you 
give such superficial consideration to 
your plans—[cheers|— as not to perceive 
that the municipal boroughs of England 
would not stand being overruled by the 
counties, and that the counties would 
not permit the boroughs to escape their 
jurisdiction ? [Cheers.] And you tell 
us that we alone defeated your Bill. 
[Cheers.| The right hon. Gentleman 
thinks that to have defeated this Bill is 
a discredit. We believe it to bea credit. 
[Loud cheers.| But we have no right to 
claim the whole credit, and we do not 
claim it. 
was our right to do, and what it was 


What we have done, what it 
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our duty to do was to debate this Bill, 
and to examine this Bill until the true 


character of the Bill and its operations 
were understood by the country and the 
House of Commons. [Loud cheers. | 
That, Sir, we have done; and J am 
happy to say that we have done it with 
success. The Vice President of the 
Council said on Thursday night that 
these Debates had removed many mis- 
conceptions. So they have, Sir. [Cheers. | 
And when the misconceptions are re- 
moved the Bill disappears. What sort 
of a Bill is this which cannot stand a 
week’s discussion in the House of Com- 
mons? [Cheers.| Were the Amend- 
ments trivial that we moved? Will you 
say that the Amendment moved by my 
right hon. Friend the Member fcr Lon- 
don University was a trivial Amendment 
from the point of view of this Metropolis 4 
Will you say that the Amendment 
moved on Thursday night by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Shoreditch, 
claiming that you should not transfer 
the authority nor meddle with the prin- 
ciples on which elementary education was 
founded, was trivial? Was it not an 
Amendment which went to the root of 
the whole question—{cheers|—which we 
were bound to discuss, and to discuss in 
a manner which was not possible on the 
Second Reading, because it was only 
this Amendment which brought out the 
fact of the friction which would be 
created? It was presented from every 
point of view upon Amendments moved 
from both sides of the House, and they 
showed the difficulties which were created 
in the scheme you had propounded. It 
is for that purpose that debate and dis- 
cussion exist in the House of Commons. 
[Cheers.| And when the right hon. 


Gentleman comes forward and says :— 


“Tf we have got a Measure which will not 
stand Debate in the House of Commons we must 
in future take some method of cutting off that 
Debate,” 


he had better consider these facts. 
[Cheers.| He said that cutting off the 
Debate was the only alternative. What 
I maintain is that your Bill has perished, 
not from any factious opposition but 
from its inherent imperfections. [Loud 
cheers and Ministerial laughter.| It 
has perished not only by the exertions 
of an Opposition which you are never 
tired of telling us is weak and feeble, it 
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has perished because you had not the 
united support of your own Party. 
yee And I believe because you 
nad not the united support of your own 
Government. [Renewed cheers.| These 
are the causes which have really wrecked 
this Bill. We were determined to op- 
pose what you-called the vital principles 
of your Bill, because we saw in it, as 
explained by Members of your own 
Cabinet, a deliberate intention to wreck 
the School Boards of England—{cheers 
and Ministerial cries of ‘No!’ |— 
because we have been told in violent 
terms by the Prime Minister and his 
Bishops, and in violent terms by the 
right hon. Gentleman that they hoped 
and expected that the result of the Bill 
would be that School Boards would dis- 
appear. You say that we made Second 
Reading speeches upon this Bill. [Minis- 
terial cheers.| When you have such an 
issue as that raised by the Amendment 
of Thursday night, whether the new 
authority was to deal with elementary 
education or not, of course we went 
to the whole principle of the Bill, 
and it was proper that we should do 
so. The right hon. Gentleman has 
raised what I venture to call a mis- 
leading analogy with respect to the first 
clause of the Home Rule Bill. The 
first clause of that Bill declared in 
favour of the establishment of a legisla- 
tive assembly in Dublin. But that was 
the direct question upon which issue had 
been taken at the General Election. 
[Ministerial laughter, and Opposition 
cheers.| Does anyone deny—{Jfinis- 
terial cries of “Yes”|—let hon. Mem- 
bers wait till they hear what they are 
going to deny—that Home Rule was 
the issue at the election of 18927 [Re- 
newed cries of “Yes.”| Why, you have 
been asserting it ever since. The poli- 
tical education of the Gentlemen who 
say “Yes” is incomplete. [Laughter] 
But as to the first clause of this Educa- 
tion Bill nobody ever heard or dreamt 
ofit. [Cheers.| Therefore the two ques- 
tions are utterly distinct and different, 
and the full discussion on this absolutely 
new proposition was demanded. We 
had that discussion ; and the result of it 
has been that the echo of those Debates 
has come back to you from the country. 
They have condemned your Bill. The 
County Councils have condemned it. 
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You know perfectly well on that side of | 
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the House—though it is natural and dis- 
creet that you should not say su—that 
that part of the Bill has not given uni- 
versal or general satisfaction. Though 
we were weak in the Division lobbies, 
it is perfectly true, yet we were strong 
in arguments against this Bill, and argu- 
ment has prevailed. ([Cheers.| That 
new authority which you have en- 
deavoured to set up has disappeared 
with the Bill. Is it true that, in the 
opinion of this country, this Bill has dis- 
appeared on account of obstructive oppo- 
sition? I look at the organs of public 
opinion to-day. To what causes do the 
journals which are the supporters of the 
Government attribute the failure of your 
Bill? Here is one of your main and 
principal supporters :— 

“The Government have persisted in over- 
loading the Session with complicated and con- 
tentious projects of legislation in spite of 


warnings repeatedly addressed to them in these 
columns.”’ 


[Laughter.]| That is your friend, The 
Times newspaper. [Cheers and laughter. | 
An admirable friend in prosperity, but 
a broken reed to any Government in 
adversity. [Loud cheers.] It goes on:— 


‘* The friends of the Voluntary Schools have 
been unable to agree among themselves.”’ 


That is not the doing of a factious Oppo- 
sition. That is the Church Party. 
[Cheers and laughter.| Why do not the 
noble Lord the Member for Rochester 
and his friends agree among themselves ? 
[ Opposition laughter. | 


“Though, as we pointed out, their divisions 
have jeopardised their common interests. In- 
sisting upon their separate views, they have 
refused to join heartily in backing up the Gov- 
ernment in the course that was ultimately 
chosen.” 


Would you not reflect on that as being 
one of the causes which may have 
destroyed the Bill? [Cheers.] ‘It is to 
be hoped that these errors will be 
avoided next year.” [Laughter] I com- 
mend that also to the attention of the 
noble Lord the Member for Rochester. 
I hope he will not laugh at me 
to-day —[laughter]— for that advice 
is given to him in a spirit of sin- 
cere regard, There are many things 
which I envy the noble Lord, but there 
is nothing which I envy him more than 
his youth and inexperience. [Loud 
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laughter and cheers.| And then they go 
on :— 


“Tf not, we are unable to see why the dis- 
appointments of the present Session should not 
be reproduced,’’ 


Now let us hope that the friends of the 
Voluntary Schools will see the errors of 
their ways and avert in a future Session 
the misfortune they have brought upon 
themselves and the Government in the 
present Session. That is Zhe Times. 
Now, then, for what I may call, perhaps, 
the more nominally official organ, The 
Standard. [Alaugh.| It says :— 


“Tt is easy to appreciate the laudable desires 
of the constructive legislator, who fancies he has 
at length found an opportunity of dealing com- 
prehensively with a great question.” 


Why did you have the laudable desires 
of the constructive legislator, which have 
led you to believe that you had no oppor- 
tunity of dealing comprehensively with a 
great question of which we now see the 
result ? 


“But experience has shown that compre- 
hensive Measures arouse boundless criticism, 
and do not always meet with unqualified sym- 
pathy and hearty support, even among those 
who approve of their general principles.” 


Therefore this comprehensive attempt at 
legislation has not met with the un- 
qualified sympathy and hearty support 
of Gentlemen opposite who adopted its 
general principle. 


“Tf we look a little backward, we shall per- 
ceive that all the Unionist Party had pledged 
itself to do was to save Voluntary Schools from 
the ‘painless extinction’ which their enemies 
were predicting for them by coming to their 
aid with financial assistance; but out of this 
small and modest obligation, there had been 
developed a Measure as large, as wide, and as 
ambitious, to say the least, as the original Edu- 
cation Act of Mr. Forster.” 


And you denounce us for devoting a 
week to the discussion of the vital clause 
of the Bill thus described. [Mr. BaLrour: 
“Mr. Forster’s Bill took nine days.”] I 
took part in that discussion, and the 
right hon. Gentleman did not. [A 
laugh. | 


“Not content with calling into existence a 
totally new school authority, it aims, at the 
same time, at bringing secondary education 
within the scope of its arrangements; and it 
has, moreover, raised anew the burning ques- 
tion which the famous ‘ Conscience Clause’ was 
once supposed to have allayed.’’ 
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What is the meaning of that? Why, 
your own organ says you have introduced 
a Bill which met’ with violent opposition 
and which had not the hearty support of 
your own Party, that you have raised 
questions which you need not have raised, 
and, above all, that you have introduced 
the element of religious controversy in 
this Bill. How idle it is for the right 
hon. Gentleman to come forward and 
profess to give an explanation of the dis- 
appearance of this Bill by saying it is 
due solely to an obstructive Opposition. 
[Cheers.| It is very mysterious how this 
Bill came to be constructed and who con- 
structed it. That I do not suppose we 
shall ever be told. Why it has disappeared 
we are not told, but we had a little 
light thrown upon the matter from a 
very important quarter on Friday last. 
In an after-luncheon speech delivered 
at a meeting of the Midland Union of 
Conservative Associations we had some 
intimation from the fugleman of the 
Conservative Associations of the Mid- 
land Counties which throws an im- 
portant light on the Bill. The chairman 
was a nobleman whom everyone who 
knows him respects—Lord Windsor— 
and he apparently agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman that the Government 
had some disadvantages in having so 
large a following. Well, in that we 
sympathise with them. [Laughter.] At 
the meeting of the Midland Conservative 
Associations Lord Windsor went on to 
say :— 

“ There were occasionally indications of tem- 
porary want of cohesion ”—[/aughter ]|—“ which, 
however unimportant in themselves, at least 


gave their opponents moments of what he might 
call hysterical joy.” 


Moments of hysterical joy! [Zaughter.] 
Really, one wonders whether the great 
Persian King, as he looked upon Salamis, 
imagined that Themistocles and the 
Greeks were afflicted with hysterical 
joy. Anything like this discomfiture 
of a great majority, I think, has never 
been heard of since those experiences 
which Xerxes had. There was an over- 
whelming majority on that occasion, but 
their Measures were not’ a_ success. 
[Laughter.| I do not profess that we 
look at this matter at all in the spirit 
of hysterical joy, but we do regard it 
with calm satisfaction. [Laughter and 
cheers.| I cannot profess to-night to 
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observe the ancient maxim that you 
should say nothing but good of the dead; 
but we are here to bury this Bill, not to 
praise it. [Laughter.] Sir, I desire as 
far as I can to act upon the noble 
maxim of the oldest and the greatest of 
poets, that “ it is an unholy thing to 
glory over the slain.” [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
I wish to say comparatively little of the 
Bill itself; but with reference to the 
future of the Bill I do think it is im- 
portant to consider what was said of it 
by the Colonial Secretary on the occasion 
to which I have referred. As we are 
to revert to this matter, let us see what 
it is which so high an authority said of 
this Bill. He said, “The Education 
Bill is, undoubtedly, a complicated 
Measure.” I suppose it cannot be a 
complicated Measure, because a week 
was enough to finish the discussion of it 
in Committee. [A laugh.] He said— 


“The only thing to which any member of the 
Government is pledged is to do something to 
prevent the Voluntary Schools from being 
extinguished.” 


Then the Government are not pledged 
to this transfer of authority. That is 
one good thing, at all events. 


“That was our only pledge; but in dealing 
with that question the Government, like 
all Governments, especially young Govern- 
ments ’”— 


This unfortunate young Government— 
[laughter |— 


“With an ambition a little, perhaps, beyond 
its powers ”— 


It is an unfortunate thing for a Govern- 
ment, even with an overwhelming 
majority, to have an ambition a little 
beyond its powers—[laughter]|— 

“ Desired to take the opportunity to reorganise, 
to co-ordinate our primary and secondary 
education systems, in view of the experience 
which we had gained during the last 25 years.” 


Well, that was beyond their power, and 
it was an unwise ambition of a young 
Government. And then there follows 
this most extraordinary statement :— 

“That part of the Bill, 1 believe, when passed, 
will prove to be a great advantage to our whole 
system of local government throughout the 
country ’ 


(Hear, hear!”] Yes, one would sup- 
pose that was part of the Bill to which 
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they would most faithfully adhere ; but 
not at all. The Colonial Secretary is 
very willing to part with it—it is of 
great value and will be of great use— 
and why? “ We did not think that was 
a Party object,” and that was why the 
Colonial Secretary does not desire to 
pass that part of the Bill. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CuamBer.ain, 
Birmingham, W.): The right hon. Gen- 
tleman entirely misrepresents me. That 
was not the reason why I did not expect 
Party opposition. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The right hon. 
Gentleman went on :— 


“ And I say now that, as regards the whole of 
that part of the Education Bill which deals 
with this subject, it does not matter to any sect, 
whether it is carried or whether it is not.’ 


Your Bill has failed because it has been 
founded upon Party principles and to 
serve the interests of a sect. And the 
right hon. Gentleman goes on to say :— 


“Of its merits I have no doubt.” 


—that is, the first clause of the Bill— 


“but from a Party point of view I do not 
suppose, if the Bill was passed exactly as it was 
brought in, except so far as the assistance given 
to the Voluntary Schools, it would be in any 
sense a Party Measure or would be of any 
Party advantage whatever.”’ 


(Hear, hear!”] And, therefore, the 
part of the Bill to which the Govern- 
ment are pledged, and to which Gentle- 
men opposite are pledged, is only that 
part which can be called a Party Measure. 
He proceeds :— 


“T admit that we have made a miscalculation 
of the opposition which was likely to be given 
to such a Bill. A miscalculation is not a catas- 
trophe, and the best way, I think, to meet a 
| miscalculation is frankly to admit it.” 
| 





I do not know what exactly is the inter- 
pretation of a catastrophe and how far 
it is applicable to the scene at which we 
are now assisting, but it is true you 
made a miscalculation. But what was 
that miscalculation? You thought that 
the School Boards of this country were 
unpopular with the nation and that you 
could trample upon them. That was the 
spirit of the conferences at the Foreign 
Office. That was the language which 
was held throughout the winter, and it 
was upon that miscalculation that the 
| Bill was founded. You have discovered 
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your mistake. You have discovered 
that, not alone on this side of the House, 
but upon your own side of the House, 
your attempts on the life of the School 
Boards of the country have met with 
repugnance and opposition. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| Now, those, in my opinion, are 
the main grounds which have destroyed 
this Bill. We have nothing to regret in 
the part we have taken in making 
clear to the country and the House 
what has been the true object and what 
has been the true character of this Bill. 
This Bill has failed because it was intro- 
duced without due consideration of the 
operation of the change which you pro- 
posed to effect. It has failed because 
even your own Party was not united 
upon it. It has failed because it has 
been conducted under a mandate from 
the House of Lords. [Cheers.] It has 
been conducted under the instructions 
of those who knew nothing of the 
real sentiments of its representatives. 
[Cheers]. That is one of the main causes 
of the failure of this Bill. It has failed 
because it was conceived in the interests 
of a Party and for the promotion of the 
objects of a sect. [Cheers.| If you will 
abandon these sources of weakness in 
the coming year; if you will come 
forward with a Measure for the educa- 
tion of the people which is framed, not in 
the interests of a Party, not to fulfil the 
objects of a sect, then you will find from 
us no obstructive opposition. [Cheers 
and counter cheers.| You judge us by 
yourselves. [Ministerial laughter.| We 
have declared, and we are willing 
to show, that in any fair Bill, not 
conceived in the spirit I have described, 
elementary education may be made 
a non-Party Measure. [* Hear, hear!” 
If it is brought forward, not with 
the object of destroying the School 
Boards of England, but of assisting upon 
fair terms those schools which might be 
assisted—if it is a fair Bill for the pro- 
motion of the education of the people, 
then it will be a Bill which will not 
disappear as this Bill has disappeared 
under the force of public discussion, but 
will be a Bill which may make a per- 
manent settlement of the greatest aim 
to which the House of Commons can 
direct its attention—namely, the educa- 
tion of the people. [Loud or 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) said 
that the Vice President of the Coun- 
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cil (Sir John Gorst) stated, on the 
first occasion on which the House went 
into Committee on the Bill, that the first 
clause was regarded by the Government 
as the most important one in the Mea- 
sure. Speaking, as he conceived, in the 
interests of the Voluntary Schools, and 
of those Catholic Schools in which he 
was particularly interested, he strongly 
protested against such a statement. 
Since then the Government had made 
the most extraordinary face-about in 
their attitude towards the Bill and to- 
wards the Voluntary Schools. The 
Committee had it now on the authority 
of one who must be qualified to speak 
for his colleagues in reference to the 
Bill—he meant the Secretary for the 
Colonies—that it did not matter an atom 
to the Government whether the devolu- 
tion clauses were carried or not. It had 
been pointed out by that right hon. 
Gentleman that what the Government 
had pledged themselves to do was to 
rescue the Voluntary Schools by giving 
them increased financial aid; and that 
they were in no sense pledged to intro- 
duce the far-reaching and comprehensive 
proposals of devolution.  [* Hear, 
hear!”] The First Lord of the Treasury 
had attempted to throw upon the Oppo- 
sition the responsibility of the destruc- 
tion of the Bill, but, speaking from a 
different standpoint, and as one who was 
pledged to support any real and honest 
Measure having for its object the rescu- 
ing of the Voluntary Schools from the 
cruel position in which they were now 
placed, he contended that the loss of the 
Bill rested not upon the Opposition but 
upon the Government themselves, 
[Cheers], who, instead of introducing a 
simple Measure offering fair and generous 
treatment of the Voluntary Schools—a 
Bill which might have been drafted in 
five or six clauses—had brought in a Bill 
which aimed at the destruction of the 
School Board system and revolutionising 
the entire educational system of the 
country. [‘‘Hear,hear!”| It had been 
said that the opinion of the country on 
the Bill was to be gauged by the extent 
of the majority for the Second reading. 
He denied the statement entirely, for 
many Members voted forthe Second 
reading under protest, because their 
main desire was to secure some relief for 
the Voluntary Schools. The supporters 
of the Voluntary Schools—at least those 
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who spoke for the Catholic section—had 
no desire to attack the great educational 
system of the country or to lower the 
standard of education. They simply 
asked for justice, and that Catholic 
children in this country should not be 
fined because they went to a school in 
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\ of the Voluntary Schools was raised there 
was a great deal of common ground be- 


tween thetwo sides of the House. Berne 
hear!”|] Member after Member declared 


that they recognised the verdict of the 
country at the last election; that they 
accepted the Voluntary Schools as part 


accordance with the religious convictions | of the educational machinery of the coun- 
of their parents. [“‘ Hear, hear!”] They|try; and that they did not desire to 
asked for equality with the children | starve them, to condemn them to in- 
who attended the Board Schools, and that | efficiency, or to squeeze them out of exist- 
no discrimination should be made among|ence. But those Members had said that 
the children who required religious if the Voluntary Schools were to be 
instruction. [‘ Hear, hear!”] His| placed on a par with the Board Schools 
view of the matter was that the Govern-| as regarded assistance from public funds, 
ment had sacrificed the interests of the | either from the rates or the Imperial 
Voluntary Schools by bringing in a Bill| Exchequer, they would demand that 
which had produced the greatest possible | there should be some amount of popular 
amount of exasperation and friction| control. Statements had appeared from 
while offering the least possible benefit | the Catholic Bishops in the country, and 
to Voluntary § Schools. [‘* Hear, hear ! "| fromauthorities of the Northern Province 
The Bill was dead ; it had been swept | of the Anglican Church, that if justice 
away, and they had the assurance from) was done in the matter of the grant of 
the Government that its place would ag public money for the Voluntary Schools 
taken next year by a new Bill. ona bc would be willing to accept any 
would venture to press on the Govern-| Measureof publiccontrolinthe Voluntary 
ment, in regard to this new Bill, that | Schools so long as it would not destroy 
they should “bring forward a logical and | the religious ‘character of the Schools. 
defensible Bill, one which would secure | Speaking i in the interests of the Roman 
the support of the friends of the Volun- | Catholics he had the deepest possible 
tary Schools. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He)! conviction that it would not be for the 
would suggest that the Government | good of their schools, nor, indeed, for the 
should commence by bringing in a short | good of their Church schools, to settle 
Bill which would deal out justice to the| this question as the result of a long and 
Voluntary Schools, and redeem the | angry contention, even if they were able 
pledges they gave to the constituencies | to force such a Bill as the present one 
during the last election. But if they)| through the House. He did not believe 
would persist in the desire to reorganise| that any settlement of a question where 
and reconstitute, on a new basis, the | religious animosities were roused in such 
primary and secondary education of the a way as that would be a permanent 
country, let that be the work of another| settlement. What he desired and 
Session. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Speaking on | longed for, and what he had worked for, 
behalf of the Catholic Schools, he would | according to his opportunities, in the 





urge on the Government, if they really | 
Voluntary | 


had the interests of the 
Schools at heart, not, in any future at- 
tempt to deal with the subject, to mix up 
in one Bill proposals attacking the School 


Boards and reorganising the whole edu- 


cational system of the country with the 
proposals for the relief of the Voluntary 
Schools. Let them put forward first the 


proposals in respect to the Voluntary | 
Schools, and he ventured to say that if} 


interests of the Catholic Schools, was 
some settlement which would be the 
‘result rather of give and take between 
the different sections of the House than 
of the brute force of a great majority 
after prolonged and angry discussions. 
It was to the interest of education that 
this question should be settled, if it 
could be settled at all, as the result of 
compromise. The present Bill, even if 
it had been possible to press it, would 





they were found to be just and adequate | have been no settlement of the question, 
they would command the support of a The whole Session would have been 
large majority of the House. [ “ Hear, | consumed, and passions would have been 
hear !” He had noticed during the | let loose, and if the old _ religious 
Debates that when the question of relief | \animosities, which were now happily 
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slumbering and to a_ great extent 
softened, had been aroused and lashed 
into fury, the Catholics in this country 
would have been bound to suffer in the 
long run. The Conservative Party was 
not always going to be in power, and 
the time would come when another 
Party would come in on a wave of 
enthusiasm directed against Voluntary 
Schools, and the position of the Catholic 
Schools would be much worse than it 
was to-day. A breathing space had been 
given by what had occurred. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ This Bill had been lost 
entirely through the overbounding am- 
bitions of the Government. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’] The first blow which was 
struck at it, and the blow which in his 
deliberate judgment killed it, was the 
concession made by the Leader of the 
House to include the boroughs of 20,000 
population and upwards.  [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’} The Leader of the House 
became rather pathetic over what he 
called the decay of the House of Com- 
mons. Well, he must confess that the 
Irish Nationalist Members had heard 
with a certain amount of gratification 
and satisfaction the groans of the Tory 
Party over the degradation of Parlia- 
mentary institutions to the machinery of 
Closure by compartments. They could 
not but remember that Closure by com- 
partments was first introduced to pass 
an Irish Coercion Bill and to force the 
Pigott Act through the House for the 
purpose of catching Irish Members, and 
so long as this procedure was confined 
to crushing an Irish minority it never 
occurred to Unionists that it was an 
objectionable method. [Cheers.] They 
had devised several kinds of rules to 
shorten their Debates, and he supposed 
they would have another new set next 
year. But it was all of nouse. They 
had got too much business to do, and 
they would not be able to do it unless 
they recast the whole of their Parlia- 
mentary institutions so that the work 
could be adequately devolved. If, 
instead of endeavouring to devolve the 
business of the Education Department 
upon County Councils and other local 
authorities, the Government would turn 
its attention to some method of relieving 
Parliament from what was an absolutely 
intolerable burden, then and only then 
would that House really recover its 
power over its own business. Before 
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sitting down he desired to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury if he could favour 
them with some indication of what was 
to be the future course of business. The 
Members from Ireland hoped that, as 
the result of what had happened, it 
might be possible to bring on the Irish 
Land Bill and other Irish business sooner 
than was contemplated. 

Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY said the Rating Bill would be 
put down for to-morrow. 

Mr. DILLON asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to make a 
statement to-morrow as to the general 
course of business. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY replied that he would do so. 

*Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) 
said the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down was in an awkward position. 
He was obliged to please his Roman 
Catholic supporters in this country and 
he had to try to retain his old connection 
with hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. He would invite the hon, 
Gentleman to ride one horse or the 
other ; and, if he was really in favour of 
aiding Voluntary Schools, as he assured 
them he was, to act with those who had 
that object in view and not to give his 
assistance to those hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite whose expressed 
determination it was to kill that scheme. 
For his part, he was not in any way 
alarmed as to the future. He hoped 
they would see, at an early date next - 
year, a thoroughly adequate scheme of 
relief for Voluntary Schools brought 
forward and passed into law. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’] He confessed he did not 
believe in any arrangement with the 
other side. [Cheers.] The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had said that if the 
Government would be coritent to bring in 
a Radical Measure he would refrain from 
obstructive opposition. That was a very 
significant phrase, because it carried 
with it the assumption that he had, in 
what had occurred in Committee, been 
guilty of obstructive opposition. [Cheers. | 

Str W. HARCOURT said he never 
said anything about a Radical Measure. 

*Viscounr CRANBORNE said the 
right hon. Gentleman did not use the 
word Radical, but he said a Measure 
with which he could agree, and that was 
the same thing. [Cheers.] He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman was a little bit 
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hard on the Church party. The other 
day he accused them of being responsible 
for bringing in this Bill. Except in so 
far as they represented a large body of 
the supporters of the Government, that 
was a most unwarrantable supposition. 
To-day he accused them of being one of 
the main causes of its destruction by 
reason of their criticism of its provisions. 
They could not at once be its authors 
and such critical opponents as to destroy 
it. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think that those 
who supported Voluntary Schools did 
not approve of the Government Bill as 
it stood. They had not signified their 
approval for the very obvious reason 
that every speech they made would have 
led to further discussion and to the 
making of additonal speeches by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. {‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
As regarded Clause 1, he would only say 
that it had their most hearty approval 
and that they said so during the Debate 
on the Second Reading. They had 
hoped that the whole nature of this 
Assembly as a deliberative body would 
not be destroyed by grossly obstructive 
tactics. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’| All those 
expectations had, however, been frus- 
trated, and they had been obliged to 
listen to Second Reading speech after 
Second Reading speech. The right hon, 
Gentleman said they had no right to 
complain of his making a Second 
teading speech. No, they had not ; 
but he made so many Second Reading 
speeches, always the same, that there 
was endless repetition. | ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ | 
If it were ever the lot of Members on 
the Government side of the House to 
obstruct any Bill—which he hoped was 
a thing they would never be guilty of— 
they would do it more artistically than 
the right hon. Gentleman. [Laughter 
and ‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| The discussions 
had shown that the sole object of hon. 
Members opposite was to obstruct the 
Bill. He could only say for himself and 
many of those who had taken an interest 
in the support of Voluntary Schools that 
they were deeply grateful to the Govern- 
to assist them. 


[ ‘‘ Hear, 
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tactics with which they might be met. 
[Cheers. | 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) observed that the Leader 
of the House at the commencement of 
his interesting speech stated that he 
intended to justify and explain his 
action. He certainly did not justify it, 
because he did not go into the real 
reasons why that action was called for, 
which were the mistakes and errors of 
the Cabinet, in which he was one of the 
leading Members. [‘' Hear, hear !’’] 
When the right hon. Gentleman came 
to his explanation he explained nothing 
from his own side of the House, but 
tried to let his Bill fizz out under a blaze 
of fireworks directed against the poor 
innocent Opposition. [Zaughter.| The 
Ministry in power always tried to make 
out that they were the best and wisest 
persons and the Opposition the very 
worst and the greatest obstructives. He 
had looked through the Amendment 
Paper, and he would take as an instance 
of what had been done on the other side 
the name of an hon. Gentleman who was 
one of the most modest and unassertive 
Members of the House. He need not 
say he alluded to the Member for 
Islington. [Laughter.| There were 
altogether 1,238 Amendments, and how 
many did the right hon. Gentleman 
think stood in the name of the modest 
Member for Islington? No fewer than 
85 Amendments. [Renewed laughter. | 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
would find a difficulty in discovering the 
name of any hon. Gentleman on the 
Opposition side of the House who, how- 
ever strong his objections might have 
been, had developed them so largely as 
the hon. Gentleman to whom he had 
alluded. [Laughter and ‘‘ Hear, hear !’ } 
If the hon. Member for Islington was to 
be taken as a fair sample, it appeared to 
him there would be as many Amend- 
ments from the one side as the other, 
and at any rate an enormous number 
were put down by hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The 
real fact was that hon. Members oppo- 


ment for the great effort they had made} site owed a certain debt of gratitude to 
hear !’’], the Church at the last election, and, 


They were quite confident that at an | being anxious to pay it, they brought 


early date that effort would be renewed, | 


in this Bill. It was very easy to give 


and they looked forward to the future| to Voluntary Schools and aid Church 
without apprehension, but with a deter-| Schools, but they went further than 


mination to defeat any 


obstructive | that, and when they determined to 
| 
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rearrange the whole system of elemen- 
tary education in this country then their 
majority fell to pieces, there were dis- 
sensions in their own Party, and the 
Opposition simply looked on and accen- 
tuated the dissensions which existed on 
the other side of the House. [ Laughter. | 
Why did the right hon. Gentleman come 
down and make reckless proposals to the 
House of Commons and then, a few 
days after, when the Opposition had 
settled down, were ready to go on after 
August, to have an autumn Session and 
be the slaves of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, again come down and tell them 
that would not be enough. Why did 
this not occur to him before? The 
right hon. Gentleman did not say his 
proposal was|a foolish one, but he thought 
he would agree with him that it was a 
foolish proposal. [The First Lorp of the 
Treasury: ‘‘A sanguine proposal.’’ | 
Well, he had found there was nothing 
more foolish in the House than being over 
sanguine. [Laughter.}| It was a re- 
markable fact that, according to the 
views of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
should never be able to pass any Bill 
unless the minority allowed it, as if a 
certain number of Amendments were 
put down, and a Division on the Closure 
and on each Amendment insisted upon, 
the time so spent in dividing would 
exceed the length of any Session. The 
right hon. Gentleman knew perfectly 
well that he was not actuated by 
these lofty principles about the Closure 
—{laughter |—or feelings of benevolence 
towards the Opposition. The right 
hon. Gentleman had been himself a 
very pretty hand at obstruction before 
now. He knew the art ; he had culti- 
vated it, and no doubt under other cir- 
cumstances he would again cultivate the 
art and encourage his followers to do 
likewise. [Laughter.] No, the right 
hon. Gentleman had to give up the Bill 
because he knew perfectly well that his 
own followers would not stand it, and 
that there was no support behind it. 
[‘* Hear, hear !’’] The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had alluded to the rules of pro- 
cedure and had taken a gloomy view of 
the House in consequence of what went 
on. But was it not perfectly true that, 
whichever Party was in Opposition, 
there was a considerable amount of 
obstruction, and had it not become a 
Parliamentary aim when a Party was in 
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a minority to stale-mate, if they could, 
any majority? He agreed that that 
lowered and degraded Parliament, and 
he believed that anything which lowered 
and degraded the House attacked the 
principle of self-government in _ this 
country. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] As faras 
he was concerned he would give the 
right hon. Gentleman his most cordial 
support in so altering the rules of pro- 
cedure as to place it in the hands of the 
majority, after fair and legitimate dis- 
cussion, to be able to pass any Bill they 
might wish to bring forward. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’?] He congratulated the right 
hon. Gentleman on the graceful manner 
in which he had met the situation. He 
thought he had shown his wisdom. 
When a person had to eat the leek he 
did it better by not standing to make 
faces over it and so attracting every- 
body’s attention to what he was doing. 
Tt was better to bolt it and swallow it, 
as the right hon. Gentleman had done. 
[ Laughter. | 

*Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somer- 
set, E.) said he desired to explain, after 
what had been said by the Leader of the 
Opposition, the attitude of the County 
Councils towards the Bill. On Friday 
last the Executive Council of the County 
Councils Association passed a resolution 
to the effect that considering the changes 
introduced into the constitution of the 
education authority by the executive 
administration in the county or non- 
county boroughs with a population of 
20,000, they were of opinion that it 
aimed a serious blow at the administra- 
tion of the Technical Instruction Acts 
and county administration generally. 
The resolution of the Association 
did not touch on elementary educa- 
tion at all, or follow the lines of 
the resolution passed by certain 
County Councils, including the Lan- 
eashire County Council. They were 
expressly desirous not to take any 
political action. They did not condemn 
the Bill as a whole, but felt bound to 
take the earliest opportunity to place on 
record their strong protest against the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Islington, and they asked the Govern- 
ment either to reverse their decision on 
that Amendment or undo some ,of the 
striking mischiefs that would have 
followed. They did not follow the lead 
given by some half a dozen County 
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Councils in declining to accept the duties! Members did not care so much for the 
in connection with public elementary | position of Voluntary Schools as for the 


education imposed by the Bill. 


They | three millions of children who were being 


gave a general support of the Bill, but) educated in them, and what they would 
protested against the acceptance of the! like the Government, whether Liberal 


Amendment of the hon. 
Islington. 
if the Leader of the Opposition wanted 


Member for) 
It was therefore clear that 


| 


to find a scapegoat for his Parliamentary | 


sins, he could not find that scapegoat in 
the County Councils Association. 

*Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, E.) said his hon. Friend who had 
just spoken had not attempted to mini- 
mise the importance of the refusal of the 
County Councils to accept the duties 
relating to elementary education im- 
posed upov them by the Bill. 
Debates on the Bill had done one thing 
—they had killed the mischievous idea 
of making the County Councils the 
educational machinery for elementary 
education and had rendered it impossible 
for the present or any future Government 
to revive an idea which the local autho- 
rities had pronounced unworkable, and 
which the Government, in spite of its enor- 
mous backing, had practically renounced 
as unworkable. The principle was now 
established that they must have for the 
control of elementary education a suffi- 
ciently small area for the authority to 
work in, just as the great School Boards 
had done in the great towns where they 
had achieved such splendid triumphs for 
the development of elementary education, 
and that the devolution of the powers of 
the Education Department would be 
premature and_ unsatisfactory _ till 
education was thus organised. The 
outlines of the Bill to be introduced 
next year were not before them, and 
they were left with an open hand and a 
free conscience to face the Bill when it 
came. He was not one of those who 
recognised an advantage in the competi- 
tion of a necessarily inferior system of 
education with the best system in this 
country, and although there might be 
some middle line by which the friends of 
different kinds of educational machinery 
might be reconciled, they could not com- 
mit themselves to any concessions with 
regard to the principle of maintaining 
permanently Voluntary Schools as an 
essential element in the education of this 
country. The noble Lord the Member 
for Rochester had referred to the posi- 
tion of Voluntary Schools. Radical 


The | 


\in the 





or Tory, to do would be to so reorganise 
popular elementary education as to 
provide the best and most effective edu- 
cation for those children. That problem 
would not be solved by overthrowing the 
School Boards and setting up Clerical 
Board Schools all over the country. 
Because the people wanted a national 
system of education, they did not want 
to crush out the religious spirit, but to 
encourage it. He was glad to note 
that the hon. Member for East Mayo 
spoke with sympathy of the religious 
spirit in schools, and used the words 
religious schools rather than denomina- 
tional. 

*Mr. DILLON: When I spoke of 
religious schools I spoke of what are 
known as denominational schools. 

*Mr. CHANNING said in any case 
he believed the religious teaching given 
Board Schools was the best 
religious teaching for the children, and 
enabled children of different creeds and 
Churches to grow up in natural sympathy 
and toleration. The real problem was 
to create a religious spirit on which the 
organisations of the religious bodies might 
work when young children left school. 
The decision of the Government had 
relieved many of those, with whom he 
had the warmest sympathy, from great 
anxiety. They felt assured that the 
existing machinery of national education 
would not be shattered or destroyed. 
Religious liberty was safer than it was a 
week ago; the religious teaching of the 
children of this country was also safer, 
and national education had a rational 
future before it instead of being merged 
in the chaos of different sects and con- 
flicting religious and political interests. 
He hoped the Government, in consider- 
ing the terms of next year’s Bill, would 
have regard not merely to political and 
Party pledges made before the General 
Election, but to the welfare of the 
children of this country. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
8.) said his own personal feeling as a 
member of the Anglican Communion, and 
representing his Roman Catholic fellow 
countrymen, was in favour of Voluntary 


Schools, and he hoped that the Bill, 
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with judicious emendation, would secure 
benefit to the two-and-a-half millions of 
children in Roman Catholic Schools, 
most of whom were of Irish extraction. 
He could hardly accept the forecast that 
the next Bill would be on the same lines 
as this, but having regard to the 
interests of the Irish people in this 
country, who were among the poorest of 
the poor, and had conscientious objec- 
tions to the divorce of religion from 
school instruction, he earnestly hoped 
that some extra provision would be made 
for Voluntary Schools. The First Lord 
of the Treasury had been the most 
prodigal of all prodigal sons, in that he 
had been a party to the wasting of three 
weeks of Parliamentary time, and it had 
been lost through his own fault rather 
than through the defects of Parliamen- 
tary machinery ; but the history and 
fate of the Bill had made it clearer than 
ever that it was hopeless to get detailed 
legislation through this House, and that 
for it the great work of the future would 
be the work of devolution. 

Mr. J. L. WHARTON (York, 
W.R., Ripon) said the country would 
see the wisdom of, as well as the neces- 
sity for, the step taken by the Leader of 
the House. He recollected some discus- 
sion of former days, which the right hon. 
Member for Thanet (Mr. James Lowther) 
used to call ‘‘ adequate ’’ discussion, but 
which other people called obstruction ; 
and there had certainly been adequate 
discussion of this Bill. Looking at the 
Amendments on the Paper, it was 
certain this Bill could not become law 
this year or in two months of another 
year. He thanked the Leader of the 
House for the straightforward action he 
had taken to save what was left of this 
Session. There were other Measures 
which the public wished them to pass, 
and they could now look forward hope- 
fully to their being passed this Session. 
As to the future Biil on education, he 
hoped they would not lose by what they 
had already done. [Opposition cheers. 
He was quite willing to accept that 
cheer from the Opposition, because he 
believed that no Bill passed through a 
fiery ordeal in that House without being 
the better for it; and he hoped and 
believed that the next Bill would testify 
to the benefit of the discussion this Bill 
had received. No doubt time had been 
wasted, but some other time in the 
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future would be all the more usefully 
spent, and probably on a better Bill. 
It was stated that £100,000 would be 
necessary for the relief of the Voluntary 
Schools within the financial year, and he 
believed that the majority of the people 
of the country would be anxious that 
money necessary for the purpose should 
be found. On that point some support 
might be looked for on the other side of 
the House. No doubt discussion had 
killed the Bill; but another year it 
would be introduced in a better form, 
and the country would appreciate and 
demand that it should be passed. 

Mr. MARK OLDROYD (Dewsbury) 
said he wished to take the opportunity, 
in the name of those boroughs with a 
population over 20,000, to thank the 
Leader of the House for the concession 
he had made. A great many friends 
might have told the Leader of the House 
that he was unwise in making that 


concession ; but whatever opposition 
might have been aroused against 
the Bill on account of that  con- 


cession, the boroughs felt grateful for 
it. Of course, the Association of County 
Councils were opposed to it, as milita- 
ting against the carrying out of technical 
education by the County Councils. 
Some of the boroughs would suffer 
financially by their independence, Dews- 
bury, for example, receiving £550 
instead of £1,600; but still, the 
boroughs would be able and willing to 
co-operate cordially with the County 
Councils in the work of technical educa- 
tion. There were some boroughs that 
had received little help from their 
County Councils, and this neglect had 
accentuated their opinion in favour of 
separate management. He cordially dis- 
liked the Bill. He told his constituents 
that he was opposed to decentralisation ; 
but he felt that if there was to be de- 
centralisation—as seemed only too pro- 
bable owing to the big majority the 
Government had at their back—it was 


jjonly right and fair that the small 


boroughs should have their independent 
educational authorities. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) said he did not desire to say much 
about the Bill, which, as he approved of a 
great deal of it, he regretted was about 
to be withdrawn. But he wished to know 
exactly where they were. There was no 
doubt that if there was any mandate 
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given at the General Election it was 
that the Voluntary Schools should be 
maintained. He did not quite under- 
stand the statement of the Leader of the 
House, but so far as he could gather 
from it there was to be a small Bill 
introduced next January in order to 
give some relief to the Voluntary Schools 
in the current year, and that later on 
there would bea larger Bill to _re-arrange 
the primary education system. But 
why should they not pass the relief Bill 
now, when they had the whip hand of 
the Opposition, so to speak—{ironical 
Opposition laughter |—instead of waiting 
until next year, when it was quite clear 
some excuses would be made by the 
Opposition for opposing the Measure in 
the way this Bill had been opposed ? 
He could not see any reason why the 
small Bill should not be introduced 
immediately and forced through before 
the Irish Land Bill and other Measures, 
which, though important, was not so 
important, or as clearly before the 
country at the General Election, as the 
question of the Voluntary Schools. But 
perhaps the First Lord of the Treasury 
had some other means of relieving the 
Voluntary Schools. One thing was 
clear—something should be done in that 
direction, and done quickly. 

Mr. J. M. PAULTON (Durham, 
Bishop Auckland) said that when the 
hon. Member for North Islington pre- 
dicted that next Session some excuse 
would be found by the Opposition for 
approving or obstructing legislation on 
the subject of education, he would 
remind the hon. Member that it was he 
and his friends who commenced in the 
last Parliament a policy—which the 
present Opposition had not attempted to 
emulate—for they felt it was certain to 
detract from the dignity of the House. 
But the manner in which this Bill had 
been opposed was only the honest and 
genuine reflection of the real feeling of 
the country in regard to the Bill. 
[Ministerial cries of ‘‘No!’’| His con- 
stituents heartily endorsed the action of 
the Opposition. Therefore he maintained 
that so far from the House of Commons 
having lost in dignity, as the First Lord 
of the Treasury had imputed, it had 
gained in dignity from the fact that an 
honest and full discussion of the details 
of the Bill had shown it to be an im- 
practicable Measure, and its fate would 
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be gladly welcomed by all friends of 
education. 

*Mr. C. J. MONK (Gloucester) said 
he learnt with regret, though not with 
surprise, the position which the Gov- 
ernment had taken up in regard to 
the Bill. He failed to see how the 
Government would be in a better position 
next year than they were now. In fact, 
it seemed to him to be hopeless for them 
to think of being able to pass a Bill of 
this nature, opposed as it was by the 
other side of the House on principle, 
without some alteration in the rules of 
procedure. At present any number of 
Amendments could be put down to a 
Bill, and each Amendment could be 
discussed for hours. Of course, the 
Government had decided very rightly 
not to use the gag in getting rid of the 
Amendments which had been put down 
to the Education Bull, but he would like 
to hear from the First Lord of the 
Treasury how the Government could 
entertain a hope, under the present 
rules of Debate, of passing an opposed 
Measure of this nature during a single 
Session without some alteration in the 
Rules of procedure. 

*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) said he had listened carefully 
to the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House, in order 
to ascertain what was to follow the 
Measure for the relief of the Voluntary 
Schools, and he did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman had added anything 
which would justify the implication of 
the hon. Member for North Islington 
that there would also be introduced next 
year another Bill for altering the 
primary education system. The hon. 
Member seemed to think that it would 
be an easy thing to pass a Measure 
giving increased money to denomina- 
tional schools. It was right, therefore, 
that hon. Members opposite should be 
warned that the matter would not be so 
easy as some of them seemed to suppose. 
The Opposition could not consent to any 
substantial addition to the money voted 
to denominational schools except on con- 
ditions, including some degree, at least, of 
local control ; also a guarantee that the 
voluntary subscriptions should not cease, 
but, on the contrary, increase, and a 
further guarantee that the additional 
grant should be devoted to increasing 
the educational efficiency of the schools 
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He did not quite agree with the state- 
ment that the Bill had been killed by | 
discussion. Discussion had only given 
the final blow to it. The Bill had been, 
in fact, killed by its own demerits. In 
the first place, it was a Bill difficult to 
understand. When questions were put 
to Ministers as to the meaning of this 
clause or that clause, answers were given 
totally inconsistent with previous answers 
on the same subjects, and in addition to 
that, leading Members of the Govern-| 
ment made contradictory statements 
inside and outside the House as to the | 
character and the intentions of the Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary | 
for India wished the House to believe | 
that the Bill was opposed only by what | 
he called political dissenters; but he, 
had never known a Measure which 
received so large an amount  of| 
condemnation from educational and 
other public bodies throughout the 
country. On the other hand, few 
public bodies of any authority had come 
forward in support of the Measure. 
The Leader of the House had made no 
reference to the divisions which had | 
shown themselves more and more 
each week among the professed sup- 
porters of the Bill. The action of the 
Northern Episcopate and their allies, 
within the last few days, must have! 
seriously embarrassed the Government. | 
The supporters of the Government must | 
make up their minds what they wanted, | 
and how they wanted it, before they 
called upon the Government again to) 
place themselves in a position of difticulty, | 
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,0f the House had been reproached with 


beginning that which he was not able to 
finish ; but he thought the Government 
had in the present instance acted rightly. 
There was no other course for them to 
take. Taking all the days of the present 
and of a future Session, it would have 
been impossible to pass a Bill of this 
kind. [Opposition cheers.| He did not 
entirely blame the Opposition. The Bill 
was in itself calculated to promote dis- 
cussion ; and he thought it was a pity 
that the Government had not restricted 
it to more modest dimensions. Now the 
right hon. Gentleman had properly re- 
cognised that it was not in his power to 


pass the Bill. 
“* He quits the world where strong temptations 
try, 
And since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly.” 


He hoped that any future Bill would 
simply fulfil the promise of aid for the 
Voluntary Schools. He had expected to 
hear a funeral oration on the Bill from 


‘the Vice President of the Council, but 


the right hon. Gentleman was not 
present. [Cries of “Yes!”] At leasta 
modest retirement now marked the right 
hon. Gentleman’s presence—{ laughter |— 
and lately the right hon. Gentleman had 


often been observed occupying the Trea- 


sury Bench alone. [Cheers and laughter.| 
He trusted that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
affection for the Government or his 
official career would not be affected by 
the fate of the Bill; and that he would 
not, officially, imitate Ahithophel, who, 
when his advice was ignored, saddled his 


similar to that from which the right hon. | ass, and went home and hanged himself. 
Gentleman had now extricated himself. |[Zauwghter.| He could not comprehend 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) | why the Government had not taken last 
said that these obsequies were very, very | week the course they had announced to- 
sad. The House had lost a most in-|day. He feared that the able men who 
-teresting friend, of varied qualities and composed the Cabinet were called to- 
great conversational power. [Zaughter.]| gether, like parties, not for consultation, 
What it died of they did not quite know; | but for the receipt of orders. [‘ Hear, 
but in this burial, as in others, there|hear!”] Any system which superseded 
were some consolations. In the first the Cabinet in favour of a smaller Com- 
place, “there was a considerable sum mittee of that body would be fraught 
of money in the deceased’s pocket.”| with great danger to any Government, 
[Laughter.| The First Lord of the) because it cut the Government off from 
Treasury put the sum at £100,000, but information and counsel which their own 





he understood from the Budget speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
it was much more than that. Before, 
the Debate was ended, he hoped the | 
Government would explain what was to | 
be done with this money. The Leader 


Mr. Carvell Williams. | 


Memberscouldsupply ; and such a Govern- 
ment would be very apt to take a course 
on one Monday which they would find 
impossible on the following Monday. 
[Cheers.] He rejoiced that the Bill had 
met with its fate that day. [ Opposition 
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cheers.| He did not join in the chorus 
as to the time which had been wasted. 
There had been 12 days spent over the 
Education Bill, and three days over the 
Benefices Bill, and he supposed there 
would now be another funeral for the 
latter Measure. [Cheers and laughter.] 
He thought those 15 days had been 
gained rather than wasted, because if 
they had not been employed in the con- 
sideration of these Bills the House might 
have been passing Acts of Parliament, 
mostly mischievous. 
hoped that now this difficulty had been 
disposed of, the House would recur with 
increased vigour to the discussion of 
Estimates, and the passing of those few 
small Bills which were calculated to 
benefit the country. [Laughter | 

Mr. EDWARD MORTON (Devon- 
port) said that the hon. Member for 
North Islington had asserted that, after 


Education 


passing a Bill dealing solely with Volun- | 


tary Schools, the Government would 
introduce another Bill next year dealing 
with the remaining portions of the Bill 
about to be dropped. But the First Lord 
of the Treasury had made no such state- 
ment. 3efore Members came down to 
the House they had read in The Times 
an account of the intentions of the 
Government, which exactly agreed with 
the subseqnent statement of the Leader 
of the House, excepting that The Times 
confirmed the statement made by the 
hon. Member for North Islington. Was 
it the intention of the Government to 
proceed with such a second Bill next 
Session ? 

Sirk JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.) reminded the Government 
that an increased burden fell on the 
Voluntary Schools this year under the 
Code of 1890. In the month of August 
they would have to face an additional 
expenditure of from 4s. to 4s. 6d. per 
scholar ; and, in view of the great disap- 
pointment which was undoubtedly felt 
by the inability of the Government to do 
anything this year to fulfil the pledges 
made at the last election, would it not 
be possible to suspend the operation of 
that part of the Code of 1890 until a 
Measure of permanent relief could be 
introduced ? 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Northum- 
berland, Tyneside) called attention to 
the fact that under the Technical Instruc- 
tion Act of 1888, an urban district and 
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County Council were each allowed to levy 
a rate of 1d. in the pound ; so that in an 
urban district the total rate leviable was 
2d. in the pound. If, as was proposed 
in the Education Bill, powers were taken 
from the County Council and transferred 
to the urban boroughs the rate for 
technical education purposes would be 
limited to Id. in the pound. In any 
future Bill he hoped this would be taken 
He should also like 
to know how the next Parliamentary 
three days were to be occupied. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : The last two or three questions 
have referred rather to the Bill which is 
to be introduced next year, than to the 
Bill which has been withdrawn, and I 
do not think it would be desirable to 
discuss the former Bill now. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] The hon. Member for Devon- 
port says that in my statement I followed 
The Times newspaper up to a certain 
point, and that then there was a differ- 
ence between us. I, unfortunately, did not 
see T'he Times this morning—{/aughter|— 
so that I do not know in what my state- 
ment agrees or differs from that forecast. 
But when I state that we mean to meet 
early in January, that our object will be 
to deal with the education question, and 
that we shall especially have in view the 
necessities of the Voluntary Schools, I 
have said enough to satisfy the House as 
to our intentions. [Cheers.| The hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down put a 
question as to the rate which might be 
levied in an urban district for technical 
instruction. That is a point which may 
be worth consideration ; but it has not 
much reference to the present dis- 
cussion, as the details of the Education 
Bill are no longer before the House. 
I ought to have stated that to-morrow 
we shall proceed with the Report stage 
of the Agricultural Rating Bill. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for North- 
east Manchester put a question to me 
with regard to the Code. That, of 
course, is only indirected to the topic of 
this Debate ; but I understood my right 
hon. Friend to urge that, inasmuch as 
the new Code might throw further pres- 
sure on the Voluntary Schools, there 
was special reason why the financial 
relief he propose to give to the Volun- 
tary Schools should be given at as early 
a date as possible. Of course, I cannot 
enter into the subject of the new 
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Code, but I can assure my right hon. {conformists were dealt with in the Bill 
Friend that it is our intention to give| promised it would meet with strong 
the financial aid to the Voluntary | opposition from the representatives of 
Schools as soon as possible. I think I} Welsh Nonconformists. The lamentable 
have now answered all the questions| failure of the attack on the School 
put to me, and I hope the House will | Boards had aroused the greatest enthu- 
now he allowed to come to a decision. | siasm in Wales. 
[“‘ Hear, hear” ! | 
Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den-| Question, “That the Chairman do now 
bighshire, W.) desired to say that the| leave the Chair,” put and agreed to 
withdrawal of this Bill, so far as Wales | (No Report). 
was concerned, would be received with 
the liveliest satisfaction by the great | 
majority of the people of that country. | DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 
They believed, as he did, that this Bill *THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
was designed in the interests of one | or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrter 
Party alone. | Lona, Liverpool, West Derby) moved 
Sir HENRY MEYSEY-THOMPSON | the Third Reading of this Bill. 
(Staffordshire, Handsworth) thought that} Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
a much too tragic note had been sounded | Hoxton) proposed, to leave out the word 
in the newspapers. What was it all} ‘ now,” and at the end of the question to 
about? To hear the Leader of the|add the words “upon this day three 
Opposition talk one would think that no| months.” He said that there was a 
Government had ever attempted to do| characteristic of this Bill for which he 
too much before. He was going very | desired to opposeit. The Bill transferred 
shortly to address his constituents, and|a power from the House of Commons to 
he believed he would have a very plea-| the House of Lords. At present the 
sant time with them. [JZaughter.| He) position was this. The Board of Agri- 
would tell hon. Members opposite what | culture, if they saw fit, might permit the 
he was going to ream [Laughter and|importation of cattle from countries 
Opposition cries of “No!”] He would) which they were satisfied were free from 
ask them, “ What did you want us to) disease. That position had existed for 
do?” The first thing they wanted was | a number of years and as the President 
that the wicked should cease from|of the Board sat in the House of Com- 
troubling : that had been secured. The} mons, the control of the administration 
next thing they wanted was good ad- | of the Department was in the hands of 
ministration: they were satisfied with | the House of Commons, and consequently 
the administration of the present Gov- | | the question of the admission of foreign 
ernment, [* Order, order ! | cattle was practically now in the hands 
*Tuz CHAIRMAN: I must ask the| of the House of Commons. He did not 
hon. Gentleman to confine himself more | think the House of Commons, had exer- 
closely to the question. ‘cised its control in such an improper or 
Sm H. MEYSEY-THOMPSON said | | unsuitable manner that it should be de- 
the Government had tried the experi-| prived of it, but it was now proposed to 
ment this year in taking Fridays and abolish by Act of Parliament the power 
promising an early Adjournment. | of the Board of Agriculture and the con- 
*Toe CHAIRMAN again called the! trol of the House of Commons and not 
hon. Member to order, and he resumed | a single head of foreign cattle could be 
his seat. | admitted after the passing of this Bill, 
Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint Bor-| unless the Act was repealed. The con- 
oughs) said it was claimed that there was | sent of the House of Lords would have 
a mandate from the country for the help to be obtained to the repeal of the 
of Voluntary Schools. There was one | Act, and hence foreign cattle could 
part of the country from which no such| never again be admitted without 
mandate came. In the Principality of| the consent of the House of Lords. 
Wales a large majority had been recorded This was a type of Measure which was 
against the ‘policy of the Bill which was | becoming much too common. It was a 
now dead and buried, and unless the | type which was characteristic of many of 
just and legitimate grievances of the Non- the Measures introduced by the present 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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Government and by the last Conservative 
Government. It was necessary to look 
at the Bill as part of a system whereby 
powers were being transferred from the 
House of Commons to the House of 
Lords. Take the Bill in whose obsequies 
they had just been engaged. ‘That 
Measure proposed, among other things, 
to transfer the control of the taxes from 
the House of Commons to the House of 
Lords, because it was enacted that no 
more money was to be granted for edu- 
cation, and that enactment could not be 
repealed without the consent of the 
House of Lords. The Agricultural 
Rating Bill had exactly the same 
characteristic. Under that Bill the 
obligation was imposed upon this House 
of giving part of the taxes to a certain 
object. Originally that object was a 
perpetual object, and although it had 
since been limited in point of time, it was 
not on that ground that the Government 
gave way; and they proposed] to make 
permanent in another form, and at 
another period the same condition of 
things. Thus they had three Measures 
brought forward in the present Session, 
one limiting the power of the House in 
giving the taxes, another limiting the 
power of the House by compelling it to 
give the taxes, and a third, the Bill now 
before the House, which took away from 
the House the power which it now pos- 
sessed in respect of the admission of 
foreign cattle, and made it necessary that 
the House of Lords must consent to the 
repeal of the Act before such cattle could 
be admitted into this country. In these 
circumstances he thought it was time 
the House should begin to look to the 
preservation of its own authority. But he 
could go further, and could trace the rise 
of this method in their legislation further 
back. The commencement of the system 
which culminated in this Bill commenced 
during the Tory Administration of 
1886-92. By the County Councils Act 
of 1888—an admirable Measure in other 
respects—a number of grants which had 
been made by the House of Commons 
on its own authority, year after year, 
and whose supervision therefore was in 
hands of the House, were consolidated 
into a sum to be given out of the Probate 
Duty by Act of Parliament, and conse- 
quently the power to dispose of that part 
of the taxes was taken out of the hands 
of the House, and the power of ceasing 
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so to dispose of them was placed in the 
hands of the House of Lords, without 
whose consent the Act could not be re- 
pealed. The Coercion Act of 1887 was 
the first Measure in which this tendency 
was manifested. Whereas all previous 
Acts of the kind were made terminable, 
that Act was made perpetual, and thus 
the power to put an end to coercion in 
Ireland was taken out of the hands of 
the House of Commons and placed in the 
hands of the House of Lords. The 
principle was also to be found in the 
Act passed by the same Government 
for increasing the Navy. A certain 
amount was to be given for increasing 
the Navy year by year for a long term 
of years, and that was voted by Act of 
Parliament, so that money which hitherto 
had been given by the House of Commons 
alone was taken out of the control of the 
House completely for a long period of 
years. The present was a very definite 
instance of the transference of powers 
from the House of Commons to the 
House of Lords, because there was 
nothing else in the Bill. The Measure 
simply said that henceforth, until it was 
repealed, no cattle should be admitted 
from foreign countries. At present the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 
acting on the recommendation of his 
advisers and on his own authority and 
responsibility to the House of Commons, 
like all other Ministers, had discretionary 
power to prohibit the importation of 
foreign animals ; and no sufficient reason 
had been advanced against that method. 
This was a case of a Tory Government 
having got a majority in both Houses, 
taking the opportunity of settling some- 
thing which had hitherto been under 
the control of the House of Commons by 
Act of Parliament, so that it should be 
necessary to secure a majority in both 
places before a reversal or alteration of 
that policy could take place. That was 
not a proper position in which to place 
the House of Commons. It was a very 
dangerous position, and he hoped the 
Debate would be the means of calling 
the attention of the country to this 
tendency in legislation. They had heard 
frequently during the past ten years 
from the present Prime Minister and 
others of his way of thinking, statements 
to the effect that the House of Commons 
was not an adequate or satisfactory 
representation of the will of the people. 
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It had even been said that the House of 
Lords was a better representative than 
the transient House of Commons of the 
permanent will of the people ; and they 
had been told that representative insti- 
tutions were on their trial. They had 
heard many ominous statements of that 
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kind from members of what he might | 
That was a| 


call the ruling family. 
serious menace and danger to the House 
of Commons. In the great Reform Bill 
of 1832, the point was not really so much 
the extension of the suffrage and the re- 
distribution of seats as the breaking of 
the power of the House of Lords over 
the legislation of this country. From 
that date down to ten or a dozen years 
ago the tendency of legislation was to 
increase rather than diminish the powers 
of the House of Commons. Now that 
tendency had been turned, and he had 
given specific instances of great import- 
ance in which, under the regime of the 
Party now in power, that change had 
come markedly to the front. Were they 
going to turn their backs upon them- 
selves? If they were going to remove 
power from the House of Commons to 
the House of Lords, let them do it with 
their eyes open, and let the country see 
what was being done. It was in order 
to call attention markedly to the 
point that he brought forward his 
Motion for the rejection of the Bill. 
The Act of 1894 was a consolidating 
Act, but it was the immediate descend- 
ant of the Importation of Foreign Cattle 
Act of 1878, which in its turn was the 
immediate descendant of the Act of 
1869. Before 1869 this matter had 
practically escaped the attention of the 
Legislature, but in 1869 an Act was 
introduced which left to the Privy 
Council and the House of Commons the 
question of the importation of foreign 
cattle. In 1878 a remarkable thing 
occurred, A Bill to amend the Act of 
1869 was introduced by a Tory Govern- 
ment in the House of Lords. It would 
have prohibited by Act of Parliament 
the bringing in of foreign cattle into 
this country ; but while the Bill was going 
through the House of Lords the adminis- 
tration was left to deal with cattle from 
Canada and the United States. In the 
House of Commons, with a Tory majority 
similar to the present, the Bill was hotly 
contested, the Opposition being led by 
Mr. W. E. Forster. Time after time 
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Mr. Forster pointed out the impropriety 
and wrong of limiting by Act of Parlia- 
ment the introduction of foreign cattle 
into this country. | When the Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee, it was 
altered into practically the same con- 
dition as the law now stood. Was the 
House of Commons now to so far change 
its attitude on this question as to pass a 
Bill which it would not accept in 1878? 
The only explanation of such action 
would be that there was a weakening 
tendency to stand up for the powers and 
privileges of the House of Commons as 
opposed to the House of Lords. The 
policy was not to curtail the powers 
of the House of Lords, but to prevent 
the powers of the House of Commons 
from being curtailed. In his judgment 
the Leaders of his Party had been slack 
in opposing the powers of the House of 
Lords ; and he now called on Liberal as 
well as Conservative Members to support 
him in his protest. He was not pleading 
a Radical cause, but he was pleading the 
cause of the House of Commons and the 
retention of the powers which it at present 
possessed. The House ought to be most 
jealous in allowing any powers to go out 
of its hands which it at present possessed. 
He concluded by moving that the Bill 
be read a Third time that day six 
months. 

*Mr. FREDERICK CAWLEY (Lan- 
cashire, Prestwich) protested as repre- 
senting a large working class constituency 
against this Bill. In his opinion it would 
not affect the poorer class of meat that 
was imported, but his constituents wished 
to eat English meat, and not foreign. 
They had sufficient knowledge of political 
economy to know that it was altogether 
wrong to tax the raw material and let 
the finished article in free. He objected 
not only on the ground that the Bill 
was against the interests of his con- 
stituency but of the country as a whole ; 
in fact against the whole body of farming 
interests. The President of the Board 
of Agriculture would agree that cattle 
could be reared cheaper in Canada than 
this country, and that this country, being 
the market for all feeding stuffs, could 
feed cattle more cheaply than foreign 
countries. By the policy which this Bill 
would make permanent they would foster 
a trade which the Colonies could do 
better than we could at the expense of 
a trade which we could do_ better 
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than they. It was hardly necessary 
to say that such a policy was against 
all ideas of political economy, and 
against all ideas of common sense. 
The right hon. Gentleman might say he 
was supported by the opinion of different 
agricultural societies of this country. He 
did not wish to cast reflection on Mem- 
bers of the different agricultural societies, 
but the right hon. Gentleman would 
admit that a great number of Members 
of these different societies were not so 
much agriculturists as pedigree stock 
breeders. It was a well-known fact that 
many men of means went into pedigree- 
stock raising, and allied themselves with 
agricultural societies more as a hobby and 
in the same way as some men did with 
yachting and racing than as agriculturists. 
He was of opinion that neither the Royal 
Agricultural Society nor the other 
agricultural societies quoted were entitled 
to speak as agriculturists from a rent- 
paying and living-getting point of view. 
No adequate reason had been given for 
taking away an elastic power from the 
right hon. Gentleman or his successor. 
In the case of plague, such as visited 
this country in 1865, they might find 
that though there were fat pastures there 
were no cattle to stock them, whilst there 
might be thousands of lean cattle in the 
colonies which, owing to this Bill, they 
would be unable to bring over. He 
opposed this Bill because it was pro- 
tective in its character, and against the 
interests of the working class commu- 
nities, who wished to consume English- 
fed meat and not foreign-fed meat; 
secondly, that it was unjust, and sought 
to protect one class of farming industry 
at the expense of another ; and, thirdly, 
that it sought to take away from the 
Board of Agriculture a power which, in 
case of possible contingencies, it was 
eminently desirable that they should 
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possess. He concluded by seconding the 
Amendment. 
CotonEL MILWARD (Warwick, 


Stratford-on-Avon) said he should not 
have risen but for the statement of the 
hon. Member for Shoreditch with regard 
to the Minister for Agriculture, and 
asked whether the Committee would not 
be able to control the Minister in the 
way the hon. Member thought he ought 
if he sat in the House of Lords. Was it 
not more reasonable that the Minister 
for Agriculture should sit in the House 
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where almost all were agriculturists, and 
the Postmaster General sit in this House 1 
There was an entire fallacy underlying 
the contention of the hon. Member, and 
it was, besides, quite unconstitutional, 
because Ministers were responsible to 
both Houses. 

*Mr. R. J. PRICE (Norfolk, E.) 
thought the hon. Member had not appre- 
ciated the point. In whichever House 
the Minister for Agriculture sat, this 
House held the purse strings, and it was 
a distinct curtailment of its power to 
put this question beyond the reach of a 
discussion by this House on the Esti- 
mates. He did not feel justified in 
allowing the Third Reading to pass with- 
out expressing his sense of the great 
injury it would be to the constituency he 
had the honour to represent. The op- 
ponents of the Bill had been treated in 
a curt manner by theGovernment. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies had 
never sat on the Treasury Bench through 
the whole of these Debates although the 
question was one in which the Dominion 
of Canada was most vitally interested. 
They had had no satisfaction at all out 
of the Board of Agriculture, they 
had not got it nor were likely to get it. 
The right hon. Gentleman appeared to 
think that the diagnoses of his Veterinary 
Department were beyond reproach, but 
the fact was, unless that Department was 
entirely re-organised, we should be the 
laughing-stock of all civilised humanity. 
It was useless to try to prevent the Bill 
from becoming law. Nevertheless, it was 
going to be the last straw that breaks 
the camel’s back. He could only indulge 
the hope that even now there would be 
those on the opposite side of the House 
who would speak up and try to prevent 
this great injustice being done to a cer- 
tain portion of the agricultural interest. 
Sooner or later it would be found that 
as they removed one of the elements of 
competition, they would heighten prices. 
Protection was at the root of this Mea- 
sure, as it was of most of the Measures 
for agricultural relief proposed by this 
Government. 

Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.) 
heartily endorsed the remarks of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Shoreditch. His 
argument was not quite understood by 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite. Of course 
the responsibility of the Minister for 
Agriculture was the same in whichever 
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House he sat, but this was essentially a 
question for the House of Commons, 
because it was a question of administra- 
tion. It was not a question which ought 
to be put in a permanent enactment. 
The Government of the day ought to be 
watched from time to time, to see that 
they used the administrative powers 
entrusted to them in a proper way, and 
in the general interests of the country. 
Now, the House of Commons was 
essentially the guardians of administra- 
tion, and the reason why it had the 
financial control and exercised it over 
the salaries of Ministers was that it was 
the guardian of the administration of 
the country. A more superfluous and 
wanton piece of legislation had never 
been introduced into this House. What 
were the facts? During the last few 
years there had been suspicion of pleuro- 
pneumonia existing in other countries 
from which cattle were being imported 
into this country. Under the existing 
law the head of the Board of Agricul- 
ture had the right to interdict importa- 
tion in suspected cattle, and that right 
had been used with the utmost firmness 
not only by the right hon. Gentleman 
now the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, but also by his hon. Friend 
now Lord Burghclere, and the House 
had always supported the action of the 
Executive in that regard. No reason 
had ever been given why the House 
should cease to trust the Executive. 
From beginning to end of the Debates 
no reason had been shown why it should 
abrogate its control over administrative 
matters. No reason had been given 
why it should pass this wanton and 
unnecessary Bill. He would point out 
what the difference was between putting 
the matter under legislation and leaving 
it under administration, and how serious 
was the evil which the passing of it 
would inflict. It would inflict injury 
upon the agriculturists of some important 
counties in England and in Scotland. In 
those counties, although the cattle 
breeders had not received any Canadian 
cattle for some time, still they lived in 
the hope that they would be able to re- 
sume a remunerative business. That 
hope would be destroyed by this Bill. 
Let him take another instance. As 
long as this matter rested on administra- 
tion, the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture had full powers to prohibit the 
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importation of cattle from any suspected 
district—and he used his power. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not prohibit 
importation from a country which was 
known to be perfectly healthy and from 
which no danger could arise. That was 
the case with Iceland. That country 
sent to England and Scotland 40,000 
sheep every year. and by that trade it 
had been able to support itself. That 
importation would be stopped by this 
Bill. Was it right that the great 
machine of British legislation, moving 
on in its own course should overturn and 
destroy the prosperity of a neighbouring 


and innocent country? ([‘* Hear, 
hear!’’] Lastly, he took the case of 
Canada. We were always talking of 


our desire to conciliate our colonies, and 
we were now contemplating methods by 
which the colonies might be brought into 
trade relations with ourselves. At the 
very moment that schemes were pro- 
pounded for linking the colonies to our- 
selves, it was proposed to inflict upon 
one of our greatest colonies a very severe 
blow by cutting off a very important 
branch of her trade. Neither he nor 
any of his hon. Friends desired to sub- 
ject our herds to unnecessary risk, but 
they believed the present safeguards were 
ample, and they were strongly opposed 
to transferring their rights to the House 
of Lords. He hoped his hon. Friend 
would be warmly supported in his op- 
position to the present Motion. 


On the return of Mr. Speaker, after 
the usual interval, 


Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.) said he was glad that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Shoreditch had 
insisted upon the constitutional aspect 
of this question, and had drawn the at- 
tention of the House and of the country 
to the practice which was insidiously 
but constantly being followed by the 
Conservative Party whenever it was in 
Office, to diminish the power of the 
House by handing over matters hitherto 
under its control to the discussion and 
control of the House of Lords. This 
Bill diminished the powers not only of 
the House of Commons, but of the 
people. The Members of the House 
were under the control of the constitu- 
encies, but in the serene atmosphere of 
the House of Lords, public opinion was 
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never felt, and the Members looked after 
their own interests without regard to 
the interests of the great masses of the 
population. He most strongly objected 
to the Government filching away these 
powers to hand them over to an irre- 
sponsible body, at the other end of the 
passage. Consternation filled many 
Members when the House of Lords was 
given power over the repeal of a perpetual 
Coercion Bill, for it was felt that the 
Irish landlords in that House would 
never consent to such a ‘proposal ; and 
it was generally felt that the House of 
Commons should have retained its full 
control over expenditure in connection 
with naval defence. They all knew 
where the inspiration came from. It 
came from the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, and if that inspiration 
continued, as no doubt it would, they 
would have all financial matters, little 
by little, abstracted from the House of 
Commons—at any rate the other House 
would be entrusted with equal control 
with ourselves. He trusted, however, 
that the House of Commons would main- 
tain its own liberties and powers, and, 
at the same time, the liberties and 
powers of the people. He was afraid 
that the House, containing as it did a 
large majority of Conservative Members, 
would probably pass this Bill, and add 
still more to the power of the House of 
Lords, but the day would come, and he 
trusted would quickly come, when they 
would sweep away this bastard Burleigh- 
ism for ever. He was not at all sur- 
prised that this Bill had been proposed 
by the present Government. It was 
a landlord Government, and it was only 
natural that they should propose Bills in 
the interest of that class. The Agricul- 
tural Rating Bill was of the same kidney 
as the present Measure. The hon. 
Member for Stockport said in the most 
distinct terms that these two Bills were 
absolutely the children of class legisla- 
tion, and that in these Bills the interests 
of the urban population had been 
entirely lost sight of, and he should op- 
pose them with all his power. 

*Mr. SPEAKEK : Order, order !| The 
hon. Member is referring to a speech 
made in a Debate on another Bill and 
that is out of order. 

Mr. SCHWANN bowed to the 
Speaker’s ruling. He had only to say 
that the hon. Member for Stockport’s 
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language in the other Bill was precisely 
to the same effect as the language he 
used with regard to the Measure now 
before the House. It seemed to him that 
the exhibition they had had that after- 
noon on the part of the Government 
showed that their rapacity was greater 
than their capacity, and while willing 
to foster one special section of the British 
public, the agriculturists, they were 
neglecting distinctly the interests of the 
urban population, and representing as 
he did a large centre of industry in the 
North, he protested in the name of his 
constituents and of Lancashire against 
the Third Reading of this Bill. He 
could assure the Government that the 
people of Lancashire looked upon the Bill 
with the greatest distaste and aversion, 
believing as they did that it would 
materially raise the price of meat. 
While he had to complain on that head, 
he had also to point out that Lancashire 
was in intimate business relationship 
with Canada and it was obvious that if 
they did not receive cattle from Canada, 
she, in turn, would not be able to buy 
the same quantity of cotton and other 
goods in England. He was afraid it was 
a foregone conclusion that the Bill would 
be passed, but he entered his earnest 
protest against it on the part of the 
labouring population of Lancashire. 
*Mr. R. SOUTTAR (Dumfriesshire) 
as representing a county deeply in- 
terested in this subject, should not like 
the Bill to pass without a single word of 
protest on his part. He gave the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Agriculture every 
credit for absolute sincerity in regard to 
the Bill. He believed the Government 
thought it was going to doa great deal 
of good, but he, on his part, was equally 
convinced they were making a mistake, 
and that the Bill would do much injury 
without effecting any corresponding good. 
The Bill, in the first instance, would 
alienate the colony of Canada. They 
had already belittled Canada in the eyes 
of the whole world by saying she was an 
infected country, and then declined to 
receive any cattle from her shores. At 
the same time they must know that in- 
stead of being an infected country, the 
cattle of Canada were far purer and of 
better health than the cattle of their own 
country. As regarded the city in which 
they stood, it was well known that 
pleuro-pneumonia — concerning which 
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only doubtful cases had been found in 
Canada—was always present, and they 
were now going to injure Canada by 
destroying a trade which had been built 
up with a good deal of pains and some 
expenditure. It might seem a slight 
matter to thus offend the colony of 
Canada. It was a slight matter which 
alienated the hearts of their American 
colonies a century ago. It was only a 
question of taxation upon a few chests 
of tea that lost them their American 
colonies, and he should not be surprised, 
knowing the temper of many Canadians, 
if the United States were to diplomatic- 
ally offer to receive Canadian cattle upon 
free terms, if the hearts of their 
colonists in Canada were won from the 
Mother Country and eventually trans- 
ferred to the United States. In the 
second place the Bill would do a great 
injustice to the gallant little island of 
Iceland. The county he represented 
took most of the sheep that came from 
Iceland, and whilst he recognised, after 
what had been stated by the Law Officers 
of the Government, the impossibility of 
excepting that island from the operation 
of the Bill, it was an unfortunate thing 
that this Measure, which was not going 
to do any good to themselves, was going 
to ruin that country. In the last place 
he would point out that the Bill would 
not benefit either the landlord or the 
farmer. If he thought it would he 
would gladly give it his support. Its 
effect would be to increase the importa- 
tion of dead meat to such an extent that 
prices would ultimately fall, and he be- 
lieved that would result in exceeding 
great injury to the farmer, and would 
rob him of the share he previously 
enjoyed in connection with the fatten- 
ing of cattle unless more enlightenment 
was shown. He looked upon the future 
of British agriculture in a very _pessi- 
mistic way. He thought the effect of 
this Measure would be to cheapen meat, 
and he believed that cheap meat was, 
for the moment, the darkest cloud upon 
the horizon of British agriculture. They 
had had cheapness all through the winter, 
ever since live cattle were shut out of 
the country, and the cheapness of meat 
would some day soon be almost parallel 
with the cheapness of bread, and would 
simply mean that the stock-feeder, whom 
this Bill was intended to benefit, would 
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soon be in the unfortunate position in 
which the wheat-grower stood at present. 
Look at the way in which the importa- 
tion of dead meat had increased. In 
1894 the importation of fresh beef was 
470,616 cwts., in 1896, 630,247 cwts. 
In 1894 the importation of fresh mutton 
amounted to 380,732 cwts., andin 1896, 
736,717 cwts., so that in two years the 
increase in this particular trade had 
risen from 50 to 100 per cent. When 
they considered that this was only a 
very small portion of the dead meat trade, 
it was idle to think of checking the 
torrent of such trade streaming into this 
country by any such Measure as this. 
He believed hon. Members on the 
other side were under an utter misap- 
prehension with regard to the fancies of 
the British public. They had got the 
notion that the British public would buy 
a British article if they could get it 
rather than a foreign article. There 
could not be a greater mistake. Would 
any hon. Gentleman order the best 
British wine? Would he order the best 
British cigar if he could get a mild 
Havana? and would not his good lady 
prefer a bonnet from Paris rather than 
London? The thing was absolutely 
absurd. The British public was not 
easily gulled, and quality and cheapness 
were the only things it cared about. He 
believed agriculture was in fora great 
deal of trouble, and he thought that 
trouble was all the greater because it 
was perfectly evident that the accredited 
friends of the farmer on the other side of 
the House either did not or would not 
understand where the trouble lay. He 
believed the trouble of British agriculture 
lay not in low prices but in low produc- 
tion. Their land was producing 30, 40, 
50, and even 60 per cent. less than it 
ought to produce, and that was simply 
because the farmer had no security what- 
ever. Hehad no security of tenure—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! The 
hon. Member is now going outside the 
discussion of the Bill. 

*Mr. SOUTTAR regretted that a 
powerful Government like this, which 
was so much trusted by the farmers, 
would not introduce a Bill which would 
remedy the evils under which that class 
were suffering, and thus give them a 
chance. This Bill would just for a 
moment tickle and delude their fancy, 
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but he believed it would ultimately prove 

a dismal failure, and in no respect im- 
prove their condition. 

*Mr. ALEXANDER URE (Linlith- 
gow) asked what the reason was for the 
introduction of the Bill, which appeared 
to him to introduce the principle of 
rigidity, where formerly there -was 
elasticity, and which removed from the 
region of administration into the region of 
legislative enactment a topic which was 
pre-eminently one for administration. The 
only defence he had heard from the 
Treasury Bench was that it seemed de- 
sirable in the future that the British 
breeder should have an opportunity of 
conducting his business under more fixed 
and stable condtions. But the British 
cattle trade was not subject to any 
greater fluctuations or disturbance than 
other trades in the country. If they 
asked the corn merchant what deter- 
mined the rise and fall in prices he 
would probably say he could not tell. 
It depended on caprice and speculative 
activity in spheres beyond his ken. 
Could it possibly be said that the 
British cattle-breeder was affected by 
any such fluctuating conditions? No 
one would suggest that he was affected 
by the caprice of a Minister. He ad- 
mitted the capacity and knowledge of 
the Minister for Agriculture, but by 
this Bill he was going to abdicate his 
functions. Hon Members opposite had 
always disclaimed the idea of Protection. 
He accepted their disclaimer, but upon 
what ground could they possibly justify 
the Bill? In former times the Minister 
of Agriculture was called upon, day by 
day, to decide whether this or that 
country might send its cattle into Great 
Britain. Under the Bill, he had no 
longer to decide this question. If the 
reduction of his salary were moved in 
Committee, on the pertinent and cogent 
ground that by this Bill, of which he 
was sponsor, he had deprived himself of 
the opportunity of exercising the most 
important function of his office, he would 
find it difficult to go into the Lobby 
against the proposal. He, therefore, 
heartily supported the Amendment. It 
appeared to him that the Bill was wholly 
unjustified. It was constitutionally 
bad, because unquestionably for the 
future the House of Commons would 
lose its control over the Minister for 
Agriculture in this important matter, 
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and a Bill would need to be passed 
through Parliament to restore that 
elasticity which it was so desirable to 
have in this Department, and remove 
the rigidity they themselves had im- 
pressed upon this very important part of 
the duties of the Minister of Agriculture. 
He heartily supported his hon. Friend’s 
Amendment, and protested in the name 
of his constituency against this Bill 
becoming Jaw. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8, W.) denied 
that this Bill was only supported by 
agriculturists who were well-to-do. His 
experience of agricultural societies was 
that they were composed chiefly of far- 
mers who were divisible into two classes 
—those who had been ruined and those 
who were going to be. [Laughter.] It 
certainly was not because they were rich 
men that they were unanimously in 
favour of the Bill. He could not under- 
stand why hon. Members opposite op- 
posed the Bill. Last year the Minister 
of Agriculture was Mr. Herbert Gardner, 
now Lord Burghclere, and although in 
Essex they never considered Mr. Gard- 
ner a prophet as far as agricultural 
matters went, or that he had a wide 
acquaintance of the Department over 
which he presided, yet he always put 
his foot down over this question, and 
took a strong negative position in spite 
of the remarks and votes of his friends 
on the same side. Thesupporters of the 
Bill were asked why they tried to keep 
lean cattle off rich pastures. Hon. 
Members opposite could buy as many 
lean kine as they liked and take them 
to the north and fatten them wherever 
they pleased. They would thus revive 
distressed agriculturists in Essex, and 
help the farmers of the north. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) said Metropolitan 
Members objected to the Bill largely on 
the ground that they believed the con- 
sumer was likely to suffer by it and was 
more likely to do so than if elasticity 
was maintained. Then there was a con- 
siderable trade in cattle to the port of 
London, and the prohibition under this 
Bill would diminish what was a droop- 
ing trade. The hon. Member opposite 
said the late Minister of Agriculture was 
as strong in maintaining these regula- 
tions as his predecessor. That was one 
of the reasons Liberal Members felt quite 
justified in opposing this Bill. No 
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question of danger could or would arise, 
for the Board of Agriculture would resist 
any pressure from this or that section 
of agriculturists or traders outside in the 
interests of the majority, and maintain 
the restrictions where they should be 
maintained. When they had a system 
that worked well they ought to be con- 
tent. After all, the Minister of Agri- 
culture was there to carry out the work 
of his Department ; and he must say 
that he agreed with his hon. Friend 
behind him, that if they were to go on 
at this rate with regard to the duties of 
the Minister of Agriculture, his Depart- 
ment might be transferred to the De- 
partment to which it previously belonged. 
It would not be necessary to have a 
separate Department. What they 
wanted to know was why exactly that 
Bill had been introduced at all. They 
had had a certain amount of elasticity, 
and they had protection from the im- 
portation of foreign diseased cattle. 
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Where, then, was the necessity for this | 
Bill, if these restrictions had been care- | 


fully carried out? He did not desire to 
blame the present or past Boards of 
Agriculture. He did not desire to pre- 
judge that question. It was quite obvious 
that it was a question of considerable 
doubt, but it was remarkable that when 
it was shown that the Canadian cattle 
were free from disease, the Government 
should decline to allow Canadian cattle 
to come in. He was glad that the 
Attorney General had come into the 
House, for he wished to refer to the case 
of Iceland. Whatever might have hap- 
pened up to the present moment, up to 
a short time ago Iceland was entirely 
free from disease, and many thousands 
of sheep were imported into this country 
every year. He thought that was an 
argument against a cast-iron Bill applic- 
able to varying conditions and various 
countries. He condemned any such 
cast-iron system interfering with the 
course of Canadian trade. If this was 
not Protection, it was certainly very 
close to the word. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
They were not able to see the economic 
results of the Bill, and therefore he 
asked that the Bill should only run for 
a certain number of years. 
see why the principle should not be 
adopted. 
Government Rating Bill for a period 
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of five years. It was on that ground 
that he asked that the Bill should be 
limited to a certain period. The Bill 
was largely aimed at Canadian cattle. 
[‘‘ No, no!’’] With regard to other 
countries there was no question, and 
therefore he maintained that the country 
which would suffer most in the future 
would be the Dominion of Canada. It 
might be quite necessary to shut out 
Canadian cattle, but after what they 
had heard from the Colonial Secretary 
about bringing the colonies together, he 
could not but think it unfortunate that 
one of the first proposals of the Govern- 
ment should be to aim at their trade. 
He therefore protested against the pass- 
ing of this Bill. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) said it was surely most undesirable 
that the question of the duration of 
what was an administrative Act should 
be placed in the hands of another place 
which was not representative. All the 
Amendments in the Committee stage of 
the Bill had been rejected, and the Bill 
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| was reported without Amendment to the 








House. The hon. Member for S.E. 
Essex spoke for the eastern counties, but 
there was great divergence of opinion 
there. Also, feeling in Scotland was 
most antagonistic. The views and in- 
terests of feeders ought to be considered 
as well as those of breeders, and the 
views of the graziers of the eastern 
counties, of those who wished to buy 
cattle and to pasture them, had not been 
sufficiently taken into account. The 
immediate effect of the Measure would 
probably be to raise prices, and the ulti- 
mate effect would be to encourage the 
dead meat trade. The Bill did not in- 
troduce any new protection against the 
importation of disease from abroad ; it 
only enacted regulations already enforced 
by the Department, and it rendered 
impossible the repeal of them by the 
Board of Agriculture, even if it could be 
proved that there was no necessity for 
their further continuance. The op- 
ponents of the Bill wished to place more 
confidence in the President of the Board 
of Agriculture than he placed in him- 
self. All that was desired was that it 
should be left to him or his successors 
and their expert advisers, to say when 
it was necessary that the existing regu- 
lations should be enforced, and when 
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they could with safety be relaxed. 
What was objected to was that, by pass- 
ing a Bill to deprive the Department of 
its discretion, that discretion should 
practically be vested in the other House 
because the prohibitory impost could not 
be repealed without its concurrence, and 
there was a shrewd suspicion that the 
other House would not be guided by the 
consideration whether disease was preva- 
lent in Canada or not, but it would be 
guided by its own Protectionist senti- 
ments. And yet there was no connection 
between the protection which their 
Lordships would favour, and the protec- 
tion of cattle from disease. [Ministerial 
cheers.| They were prepared to trust 
the Department and its expert advisers 
even against the experts of Canada ; 
but they were not prepared to trust the 
House of Lords to repeal the Act if it 
was found to be unnecessary. If Canada 
was free from disease it was desirable 
that Canadian store cattle should be ad- 
mitted into this country. If Canadian 
cattle were excluded, there was a sus- 
picion that in time the exclusion would 
be extended to Ireland ; there was really 
no logical reason why it should not be. 
In Norfolk, and in certain parts of 
Suffolk, there was the strongest feeling 
against this Bill. Those counties had 
formerly done a considerable trade in the 
fattening of store cattle from Canada, 
and they were much afraid the restora- 
tion of the trade would be rendered im- 
possible even when Canadian cattle were 
perfectly free from disease. He re- 
gretted that the President of the Board 
of Agriculture {had considered the sup- 
posed interests of breeders as opposed to 
those of feeders. If the anticipated 
impetus was given to the dead meat 
trade, the effect upon the breeders would 
be greater than they imagined, and they 
would find they had been mistaken in 
supporting the Measure. 

Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) said there were 52 counties 
in England and Wales, and only one of 
them, Norfolk, really opposed the Bill. 
The county of Suffolk did not altogether 
oppose it. It was really too ridiculous 
to think that England and Wales were 
to be prevented passing the Bill because 
only one county opposed it. It was a 
selfish policy on the part of Norfolk to 
desire to run the risk of admitting disease 
simply in order that its farmers might 
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make a little more profit. In such high 
repute were our flocks and herds that 
buyers came from all parts of the world, 
and last year cattle and sheep worth a 
quarter of a million were exported. If 
the existing regulations were relaxed 
and the health of our flocks and herds 
endangered, great injury would be done 
to the whole farming population of these 
islands. There was a conflict of opinion 
as to whether the Bill would raise prices 
or not; but the farmers, almost to a 
man, wished the Bill to pass. As to the 
cattle trade of London, all cattle had 
been slaughtered on landing for the last 
four years. He was in favour of helping 
the trade of Canada in every way pos- 
sible ; but he understood it would be just 
as advantageous to Canada to fatten 
cattle herself as to send them here to be 
fattened. The House of Lords would 
not occupy a position in regard to this 
Bill different from that it occupied in 
regard to any other Bill which became 
an Act; for no Act could be repealed 
except by another. Therefore, the 
objection offered to this Bill would apply 
to any Bill. 

Mr. STUART said his objection was 
to the change from administration to 
legislation. 

Mr. JEFFREYS contended that that 
was the change that was wanted, 
but the House of Lords had no more 
to do with it than the House of Com- 
mons ; the agriculturists of the country 
asked Parliament to pass this Bill. 
It was a selfish policy on the part of 
Gentlemen from Suffolk and Norfolk to 
ask them not to pass this Bill, and he 
would impress upon the House that the 
great majority of the farmers in England 
and Wales, and also, he believed, the 
majority of farmers in Scotland, and the 
whole of Ireland, demanded this Bill. 

Sir JOHN KINLOCH (Perthshire, 
E.) said this Bill would be a fatal blow 
to agricultural interests in Scotland. 
He represented a district where the 
feeding of cattle had been carried on for 
a number of years, it was the one great 
industry of the district. The farmers on 
the east coast of Scotland had been the 
leading farmers of this country ; when 
the time of agricultural depression came 
these men did not let their farms go 
derelict—but they saw at once that the 
only hope for agriculture, so far as they 
were concerned was the feeding of cattle. 
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They found, however, that the breeders 
of cattle could not supply the raw 
material at the price required, and, 
therefore, they went to foreign countries, 
and especially toCanada. The Canadian 
trade helped them immensely, and made 
the difference to them between profit 
and Joss. For three or four years they 
had been without that trade, and they 
had felt the terrible depression which 
followed the taking away of their raw 
material ; but they had always lived in | 
the hope that after three or four years 
experience had proved that there was no 
disease in the cattle, the Board of Agri- 
culture would have admitted Canadian 
cattle into this country again. Instead | 
of that, however, they were going to| 
make a permanent law that these cattle 
should not be permitted to enter the 
country. These men were the chief 
farmers in Scotland, and this Bill would 
not only be detrimental to their interests 
but would strike at one of the most im-| 
portant industries in the Kingdom, for | 
the best beef in London came from Scot- 
land. Surely in these times of depression 
it was worth while running a little risk, 
for the system of scheduling that Mr. 
Gardner used was a perfect system. The 
men who had crack herds, though they 
had done great good in breeding in this 
country, were not the men whom they 
depended upon for getting the store 
cattle. The men they depended on were 
their own small farmers who turned out 
half-a-dozen or a dozen cattle a year. 
He would gladly see this Bill buried in| 
the same coffin with the Education Bill. | 

Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY (Stock- | 
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deal of rinderpest in Buluwayo, and he 
would suggest that the President of the 
Board of Agriculture should take his 
bovine Bill and poleaxe policy over to 
Buluwayo, where it might do some good. 
‘ape ge In this country it would 

very injurious to the major part of 
the community. Members on that side 
of the House representing borough con- 
stituencies would be expected in the 
autumn to hold public meetings and to 
laud and magnify the policy and acts of 
their Government; but were they to 
praise a Bill for raising the price of 
meat, or to praise a Government for 


/raising their rates to 6s. or 7s. in the 


pound in order to reduce county rates? 
[Opposition cheers.| He was convinced 


| that if this kind of legislation was going 


to obtain in their Party, very soon they 
would receive their punishment ; and he 
believed at the present time if they were 
to go to the country they would not 
obtain one-half of the borough support 
which they now had. [Opposition cheers. | 
He looked upon this policy as a suicidal 
one, and thought that a homogeneous 


|Party, such as theirs was at the begin- 
‘ning of that Session, ought to have 
‘turned out legislation for the benefit of 
‘the whole community. 


He should vote 
against the Third Reading of the Bill. 
Mr. PAULTON said the speech of 


|the hon. Member was a very valuable 


contribution to the Debate. He thought 


|that hon. Gentlemen opposite, when 
they addressed their constituencies in 


the recess, and found that the chief 
things they had to discuss were dead Bills 
and dead meat, would have some diffi- 





port) very much regretted that the Gov- | culty in justifying the glowing prophesies 
ernment had not seen their way to| which were made at the last Election. 
introduce some Amendment into this| The hon. Member for East Fife was 
Bill. It was almost heartbreaking that | greeted with a derisive cheer from hon. 
in the first Session of Parliament, with Gentlemen opposite when he said that it 
a majority of 150, they should find) was perhaps worth while to run the risk 
nearly the whole of their time devoted of some contagion than to face the more 
to Measures inimical to the interests of | serious danger that would arise from the 
the towns. [Opposition cheers.] Those | prohibition of the importation of live 
Bills which were of primary importance | cattle altogether. But that was exactly 
had been subordinated to class Measures | the opinion of the Legislature in 1878, 
which were urged on by the county and| when the cattle plague was rife in 
landed interest. There was more danger England. The then Government brought 
of our own flocks and herds communi-|in a Bill very much on the lines of the 
cating infection to imported cattle than present Bill, but were compelled by the 
there was of imported cattle at present | opinion of such authorities as the Duke 
communicating disease to our own cattle.|of Richmond to withdraw the clause 
[Opposition cheers and Ministerial laugh- | prohibiting the importation of live cattle 
ter.| He noticed that there was a good | on the ground that there was more 
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danger in that policy than in the risk of 
contagion. He believed the effect of 
the Bill would be to greatly injure, if not 
to entirely destroy, the trade in English 
fed meat. Even at present the trade in 
foreign and colonial meat was increasing 
enormously, and preparations were being 
made to further develop it. People 
were finding in an increasing degree that 
they could obtain at much less cost meat 
very nearly as good, if not equally as 
good, as English fed meat, with the result 
that the demand for the home grown 
article was decreasing. Another objection 
he had to the Bill was that it was legis- 
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Member for Stockport was utterly and 
thoroughly mistaken in the unfortunate 
action which hehad taken in regard to this 
Bill on that and on former occasions. 
The fact was that the arguments of the 
hon. Gentlemen and those of the Party 
opposite were eventually destructive of 
|each other, because while one said that it 
| would increase the price of meat to the 
consumer the other said it would cheapen 
the price, and while one said that it 
,would benefit the Colonies the other 
said that it would injure them. Hon. 
Members opposite appeared to take a 
most tender interest in the welfare of 





lation of a protective character. They hon. Members on the Government side 
were face to face with a growing feeling of the House and in those of their con- 
in favour of protection in many parts of | stituents, but he thought that they 
the world, and especially in America and | would do well to leave the hon. Members 
France, and the Bill would undoubtedly | on the Government side of the House to 
furnish the advocates of protection in| take care of themselves seeing that they 
those countries with the argument that| were perfectly competent to look after 
England, thegreatleaderin the FreeTrade | their own interests and those of their 
movement, was going back on her Free | constituents. What were the real objec- 
Trade principles, and would thus have|tions to the Bill. Hon. Members 
the disastrous effect of encouraging a opposite seemed never to be able to 
retrograde movement. For those reasons | speak about agricultural subjects with- 
he must support the Motion for the|out dragging into the discussion Pro- 
rejection of the Bill. | tection and the House of Lords. Surely, 

CoLonEL KEN YON-SLANEY (Shrop- | hon. Membersshould confine themselves to 
shire, Newport) said the representative | practical suggestions with regard to this 
of the Colonies in the late Government) very practical Measure. This Bill had 
had deprecated the Bill in the strongest | nothing to do with Protection and it did 
terms because it would have a bad effect | not propose to hand over any additional 
in the Colonies by interfering with their| power to the House of Lords. The 
trade in the exportation of meat, and| Measure was an absolutely straight- 
the hon. Gentleman who had last spoken | forward one, intended for the relief of 
had attacked the Bill because it would|that part of the population of this 
have a directly opposite effect. ‘country which was engaged in producing 

Mr. PAULTON : I beg my hon. and/ meat. They believed that the immunity 





gallant Friend’s pardon, but he forgets 
to differentiate between the dead meat 
trade and the live meat trade of New 
Zealand and Canada. 

CoLonEL KENYON-SLANEY said 
the hon. Gentleman who represented the 
Colonies in the late Government was 
hard on the Measure because it would 
interfere with the trade of the Colonies. 
But the Gentlemen opposite said that it 


would have precisely the opposite effect. | 


Although one hon. Member was referring 


to the live cattle trade and the other to 
the dead meat trade, their arguments | 
went to show that the same action) 
would tend to benefit and to injure the | 
Colonies. It was as well to be out-| 


spoken on this question and he wished 
to say, that in his opinion, the hon. 


|of our flocks and herds from disease was 
| absolutely necessary to secure the food 
| supply of the country. Hon. Members 
‘opposite did not appear to recollect the 
desolation in our farms that was pro- 
'duced by the cattle plague some years 
ago, which brought so many farmers to 
‘utter ruin. Hon. Members opposite 
appeared to think it worth while to run 
what they called a little risk rather than 
to absolutely exclude cattle disease. 
|As regarded the House of Lords he 
supposed that such a body would 
naturally be anxious to do the best they 
could for the agricultural community. 
| In his view it was rather foolish to laugh 
and sneer at such a body as the House 
of Lords when they were doing their 
— to secure the farmers of the country 
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from ruin. He would recommend hon. 
Members opposite when they went down 
to their constituencies, not to proclaim 
too loudly that they had opposed this 
Measure on grounds that were utterly 
idle and unsupportable. 

Mr. T. R. LEUTY (Leeds, E.) said 
that he would endeavour as far as 
possible to spare the already too lacerated 
feelings of hon. Members opposite. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Minister for 
Agriculture had expressed his readiness 
to standing his own responsibilities in 
this matter, but the right hon. Gentle- 
man appeared to be willing to take upon 
himself also the responsibility of his 
successor in office, and to deprive the 
latter of the power of opening or closing 
the ports of the kingdom to foreign 
cattle as circumstances might direct. 
The present Government with its great 
majority appeared to have set itself to 
work to do that which the late Govern- 
ment had failed in doing, namely, to fill 
up the cup of the House of Lords. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said that the hon. 
Member must confine himself to the 
question before the House. 

Mr. LEUTY said that he begged 
pardon if he had gone too far, but he 
thought that the Government had 
intended by this Measure to fill up the 
cup of the House of Lords, so that when 
another election, having a different 
result from the last, took place, the 
House of Lords would have the 
power of preventing the then Minister of 
Agriculture from exercising any discretion 
with regard to opening or closing our 
ports to foreign cattle. The present 
Government, therefore, were attempting 
to throw the power of opening or closing 
our ports to foreign cattle into the hands 
of a body in which their Party had a 
permanent majority of ten toone. He 
did not regard that as fair Party war- 
fare. Hon. Members opposite had 
talked as if this was a question merely of 
cattle disease. But was that the case. 
The predecessors of the right hon. 
Gentleman han never opened the ports of 
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the country to foreign cattle in a manner 
that had been disastrous to the country. 
The stockowner in this country was very 
adequately protected against the intro- 
duction of disease under the general law. 
He himself had sat upon a Committee 
which had the duty of drawing a cordon 
round an infected farm, ordering the 
slaughter of all the beasts on it, and 
paying fancy compensation to the owner. 
And this was in addition to the pro- 
tection afforded by the orders of the 
Board of Agriculture. If the supply of 
cattle were interfered with, as this Bill 
proposed, it was impossible to say what 
would be the effect on the markets ; and 
as to the effect on the Colonies, and 
especially Canada, history proved that a 
very small Measure might produce a great 
amount of ill-feeling. Canada resented 
this Measure, especially from Gentlemen 
who boasted of their Imperial instincts, 
and the fact was, that an Imperialism, 
which simply consisted of forcing its 
will on other people, was really a dis- 
integrating force. Any effect the Bill 
might have was ten times more likely to 
be disastrous than beneficial. 

*Mr. WALTER LONG said that 
every argument which had been adduced 
that evening had been used already, and 
no fresh reasons had been brought 
forwardagainst the House reading a Third 
time a Bill which had been read a 
Second time and passed through Com- 
mittee without amendment. Perhaps 
he ought to except the contention that 
it was an unconstitutional act on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government to 
place in the hands of the Houses of 
Parliament a duty which ought to attach 
to a Department. From the beginning 
to the end of these Debates he had en- 
deavoured to prove that the main reason 
why the Government thought it necessary 
to introduce this legislation was the 
difficulty of administering the law as it 
stood at present. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite reminded supporters of the Bill 
of their duty to their constituents, and 
certainly those hon. Gentlemen were well 
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qualified by recent experience to give 
advice about appeals to the country. 
But the Government and their supporters 
must be the judges of what was right for 
those whom they represented. They 
believed the Bill was in the best interests 
of the agricultural community, and that 
the country would not regard it as 
inimical to the interests of the urban 
communities. As to the gloomy forecast 
of the hon. Member for Linlithgow, to 
whose speech every one had listened with 
interest and pleasure, he should contem- 
plate without misgiving any attack on 
the Board of Agriculture for the passing 
of this Bill. The hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets had appealed to the 
Government to attempt in another place 
to set some limitation on the operation 
of the Bill, because, he said, no one could 
know what the effect of the Bill would be. 
One of the objects of the Government in 
introducing this Measure was to remove 
this power from the discretion of the 
Department. They desired to make it 
absolutely certain in future that disease 
should not be introduced into this coun- 
try. Hon. Gentlemen opposite said this 
Bill would have disastrous results not 
only in the agricultural community, but 
also in the urban communities. For his 
part he could not understand why those 
direful results should accrue, when it was 
remembered that this Bill only sought 
to make permanent what was the prac- 
tice at present and had been the practice 
for four years. [‘ Hear, hear!”] It 
had been said that the Bill would raise 
the price of meat, but nobody had ven- 
tured to show by the quotation of prices 
that there was any foundation for that 
suggestion. His hon. Friend opposite 
had urged that in 1878 the position of 
things with regard to cattle disease in 
this country was far worse than it was 
at present. It was quite true that in 
1878, when legislation was passed on 
this subject, that the condition of things 
with regard to disease in this country 
was worse than at present, and one of 
the arguments used at that time was 
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that they ought not to impose restric- 
tions of this kind on imports until this 
country was cleared of disease. They 
had not done that, perhaps, but disease 
had been reduced to a minimum; and 
that better state of things had only been 
brought about by a very great expendi- 
ture of money and enormous inconveni- 
ence and suffering to the British farmer. 
The British farmer was therefore entitled 
to ask that, whether the imports came 
from the colonies or from foreign coun- 
tries, he should not be called upon to 
run the risk of disease after the severe 
restrictions that had been imposed on 
him. He believed that Canada had 
already recovered from any injury done 
her by the imposition of these restric- 
tions. From information he had received 
he had reason to believe that Canada 
was already entering on a new trade 
with France, and two ships previously 
used in the trade with this country had 
been taken off that and were now en- 
gaged in the trade between Canada and 
France. Nothing this country did need 
necessarily interfere with the trade 
between Canada and other countries. 
All the Government could do was to pro- 
tect this country, which happened, as an 
island, to lend itself better to protection. 
He wondered whether hon. Gentlemen 
who attacked the Government realised 
what a very large industry the cattle 
industry in this country was. In the 
year 1895 there were nearly 11,000,000 
cattle and 30,000,000 sheep in this 
country, and the value of the former 
might be put at £96,750,000, and of the 
latter at £29,750,000. Beside those 
figures, the importations of cattle, whe- 
ther from Canada or any other part of 
the world, sunk into insignificance. He 
very much regretted that the Govern- 
ment should do anything to interfere 
with the trade of Norfolk or the Scottish 
counties, to which allusion had been 
made. They appreciated the fact that 
some temporary injury might be done to 
those who were dependent on Canadian 
store cattle; but it was a misconception 
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to suggest that injury, if any, would 
be done by the passing of this Bill. If 
there was any injury, the farmers so 
placed had been suffering from it for 
four years, and there was no reasonable 
prospect of any restrictions being taken 
off. Hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
spoken in the highest terms of the 
professional advisers of the Board of 
Agriculture—commendation which was 
thoroughly deserved. Those Gentlemen 
were of opinion that this policy was 
necessary, and they heartily supported it. 
The hon. Member seemed to think that 
the sole duty of the Board of Agriculture 
and its professional advisers was to look 
after the health of foreign cattle; but 
there was a duty calling for attention 
with regard to the health of cattle at 
home. What they had advised with 
regard to pleuro-pneumonia and sheep 
scab was that it was almost impossible 
to detect either of those diseases at 
certain stages in the living animal, and 
this made it impossible for them ade- 
quately to undertake the responsibility 
of advising whether or not the restric- 
tions on importation should be taken 
off. The Government did not desire 
that anything should be done which 
would be injurious to Canada or other 
colonies, and he believed hon. Gentlemen 
were exaggerating the effects of the Bill. 
They had a duty, however, to perform 
to the agriculturists at home, and thus 
the House was asked to read the Bill 
a Third time. [Cheers.] 

Mr. DENIS KILBRIDE (Galway, 
N.) admitted the difficulty of adminis- 
tering the law as at present arranged, 
The difficulty arose principally in con- 
nection with the proper centreing of the 
infected area, but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not told the House how the 
passing of this Bill would relieve the 
Board of Agriculture of this difficulty. 
Before an animal came from Canada 
pleuro-pneumonia existed in theseislands ; 
and after foreign and colonial cattle were 
excluded pleuro-pneumonia would not be 
eradicated. In his opinion, the great 

Mr. Walter Long. 
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difficulty was the want of continuity in 
administration. When the Conservatives 
were in office, they were inclined for 
Protection on one side or the other ; 
when the Liberals got into power, they 
were in favour of Free Trade. He 
admitted that feeders would find it to 
be almost impossible to calculate before- 
hand with reference to their business ; 
but he intended to support the Bill. 
Feeders depended on the small farmers 
for the supply of their store cattle. He 
represented a large number of small 
farmers in Ireland, and they sent over 
large supplies of store stock here. He 
was not supporting the Bill on its merits. 
[Laughter.| Whowas? He was support- 
ing the Bill because it helped his con- 
stituency ; and the agricultural Members 
opposite were supporting it for similar 
reasons. During the Debates, hon. 
Members who represented breeding 
constituencies supported the Bill ; 
while Members representing feeding 
constituencies opposed it. He had 
heard it stated in the course of 
this Debate that the Bill would destroy 
the trade in home fed meat. It would 
undoubtedly affect the trade in home fed 
meat very seriously, and if he were an 
Englishman, having a large concern for 
the future welfare and prosperity in this 
country he wonld have opposed the Bill, 
on the ground that these store cattle 
would, by the operations of the Measure, 
be kept out of the country, the feeding 
of which would largely enrich England. 
What did they get by having store 
cattle fed abroad instead of on this side 
of the water. The agriculturists would 
lose considerably, for it was always an 
advantage to the agriculturist to have 
the feeding of these cattle. How were 
tillage farmers to get on in the future? 
How long were they going to produce 
grain crops, if the feeders of cattle 
owing to the price of store were going to 
give up feeding? Could they carry on 
agricultural operations for an unlimited 
number of years with success by arti- 
ficial manure alone? They all knew 
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that that would very quickly use up the 
land in Norfolk, and every other such 
constituency. Ashe was not an English- 
man he was not concerned with this 
question, but if hon. Members wished to 
have the land of Norfolk and Forfar and 
other districts on the landlords’ hands as 
they were in Essex, that was their 
business and he was not concerned in it, 
except in so far as that a couple of years 
hence it might afford him useful argu- 
ments for the reduction of rent in 
Ireland. Some hon. Gentlemen said 
this was Protection. Yes, it was Pro- 
tection only in one direction. Foreign 
meat would be allowed into this country 
as usual. He always understood Pro- 
tectionists were in favour of allow- 
ing the raw material in free and 
the Protection should be for the 
manufactured article. But here they 
were giving protection to the raw 
material while they allowed the manu- 
factured article to enter the country 
free. The President of the Board of 
Agriculture in his speech had said that 
the Unionist policy was to foster the 
trade of different portions of the British 
empire. The right hon. Gentleman 
admitted that two or three ships had been 
specially built some years ago for the 
purpose of carrying on the cattle trade 
between this country and Canada, and 
that they were still engaged in the cattle 
trade. Were they in the British cattle 
trade? No; they were in the French 
cattle trade. That was an unfortunate 
admission for the Unionist Party to have 
to make. If they wanted to annihilate 
Canada this would be a good way for 
doing it. It appeared to him that 
France, at the present day, was a better 
friend of Canada than Great Britain, 
for while the Mother Country prohibited 
the importation of store cattle from 
Canada, and went as far as she could 
in imposing protection against the 
Colonies, France, on the other hand was 
doing what she could to stimulate trade 
with the Colonies. The hon. Member 
for Stockport (Mr. Whiteley) who 
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eloquently and ably represented a large 
manufacturing constituency knew that 
the English money given for Canadian 
cattle would, in a great measure, be 
used for buying goods manufactured by 
large towns like Stockport, and, there- 
fore, the mill hands of this country 
would benefit directly by this trade in 
Canadian cattle. Apparently that did 
not concern the President of the Board 
of Agriculture who was not concerned 
for the mill hands of England but 
rather for those of France. He 
did not believe that cattle, perfectly 
healthy when put on board ship at 
Montreal, would arrive here affected 
withcontagious pleuro-pneumonia, though 
they might catch ordinary pleuro-pneu- 
monia. No; the protection which the 
English farmer was supposed to have 
asked for was not against contagious 
pleuro ; it was protection against Cana- 
dian competition. It was because it 
was protection against Canadian com- 
petition that he was in favour of the 
Bill. [Zaughter.| The more they kept 
Canadian cattle out the better he was 
pleased. He knew that if Canadian 
cattle and cattle from the States were 
freely allowed into this country, Irish 
store cattle would drop £2 a head next 
November, and if that should happen 
the farmers in the rearing county of 
Galway would not be able to pay their 
rack rents at all. He wanted to keep 
them in their homes and so he was in 
favour of the Bill. The Bill would not 
affect the consumer one bit, because he 
believed that if Canadian store cattle 
were freely allowed into this country, 
the home-grown beef would still be the 
superior article and still command the 
superior price. If the effect of this Bill 
was to kill all the large farmers of 
Forfarshire, and Leicester and Norfolk 
—that was Englishmen’s business. It 
was no business of his. He washed 
his hands of the murderers. He sup- 
ported the Bill because he believed 
it was in the interests of the small 
farmers of the West of Ireland. 
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Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee) said that his constituency were of 
opinion that they would be deeply and 
injuriously affected by this Bill. They 
had expended large sums in improving 
their farms, which would be rendered 
useless by the passing of this Bill. 
The county of Forfar, as well as the 
entire agricultural and urban population 
of Scotland, were unanimous in con- 
demning this Measure. He had listened 
very carefully to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, but he must say that 
he found no argument in it in favour of 
the Bill. Two sets of arguments had 
been put forward, one dealt with Protec- 
tion, and the other with the House of 
Lords, but neither of them dealt with 
the different aspects of the Bill which 
was under the consideration of the House. 
The working people of Scotland thought 
that the effect of the Bill would be to 
increase the price of meat. On _ the 
other hand, hon. Gentlemen opposite 
appeared to think that the effect of the 
Measure would be to reduce the price 
of meat. He did not pretend to sit in 
judgment upon the question, but he ven- 
tured to cite an authority that would be 
accepted beyondall doubt by hon. Members 
opposite. It was nearly 20 years ago 
when a similar question to that now 
under discussion was raised in that 
House, and there was then a strong con- 
flict of opinion as to whether the result 
of prohibiting the importation of live 
cattle would raise or lower the price of 
meat. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Colonies then pointed 
out that a rise of ld. a pound in the 
price of meat meant the imposition of a 
tax of £5,000 upon the inhabitants of 
this country, and he added that he was 
not prepared to run the risk of adopting 
any policy that might impose such a tax 


upon the country. 

*Mr. LONG said that the words which 
the right hon. Gentleman had then used 
took the form of a prophecy. They had 
now facts to go upon. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said that the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman were 
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applicable to the present state of things. 
He did not pretend to say which view 
of the matter was correct, especially 
when the hon. Member for Stockport 
and the hon Member for Dumfries took 
exactly opposite views. With regard 
to the constitutional question the right 
hon. Gentleman the Minister for Agri- 
culture had said that this Bill would 
become law in the ordinary course of 
things with the consent of the House of 
Lords. But this was not an ordinary 
Bill. Any Minister of any Depart- 
ment was liable to account for his 
action to the House of Commons, but 
if this Bill were passed the Minister 
for Agriculture could not take action, 
but would be bound by the Statute 
and would be no longer responsible 
to that House for closing the ports 
of the country to foreign cattle. 
To take a particular function from the 
domain of administration, and put it 
into an Act of Parliament, the Act 
giving no new power at all, and thus to 
make the consent of the House of Lords 
necessary to the repeal of that Act was 
thereby to give to the House of Lords 
that which it was not entitled to by the 
constitution—namely, a veto upon an 
Act of Administration. |“ Hear, hear!”] 
That was a point which the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Agriculture had neither appreciated 
nor answered. He was again going to 
make a quotation from an authority 
which hon, Gentlemen opposite would 
not dispute. This authority, speaking 
of the House of Lords, said :— 

“So long as they are prepared on future occa- 
sions to reduce themselves to a nullity whenever 
it is desired for them to do so, no one will 
care to attack them. But it is quite certain 
that with the House of Commons growing 
more democratic and more in sympathy with 
the people every year, the interference of the 
Lords—the hostile action, in other words, 
of a Chamber which possesses a permanent 
anti-popular majority—will not be tolerated 
with the same equanimity as heretofore. The 
country, indeed, would not allow any Govern- 
ment possessing its confidence to suffer such 
a thing, and the condition on which alike 
Ministers and the hereditary and the aristocratic 


branches of the Legislature exist, will be that 
the latter abstains from asserting itself. “i 
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He took this from a book which appeared 
about 10 years ago, and it bore the 
imprimatur of the present Secretary 
for the Colonies. He should very 
much like to know whether the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies stood by those 
opinions at the present time. ‘There 
was no part of the legislative work of 
the Government this Session which could 
not be condemned by previous utterances 
of more than one of its Members. So 
long as the present Government were in 
power there would, perhaps, be no diffi- 
culty ; but with the advent to power of 
another Party and Government—an 
event which seemed to have been brought 
appreciably nearer through the proceed- 
ings of this week—{/aughter }|—then they 
would have, or might have, the very 
conflict with the House of Lords which 
the Secretary for the Colonies in his 
wiser days declared that the country 
would not tolerate. That argument had 
been placed before the President of the 
Board of Agriculture by several hon. 
Members, but he had not replied to it. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] He thought also that 
the right hon. Gentleman, and those of 
his supporters who had spoken, had not 
sufficiently recognised the significant 
protests against the Bill which had been 
made on both sides of the House by 
English and Scotch Members alike. He 
was not at liberty to discuss the general 
policy of the Government, but following 
the observations which had been made 
by the hon. Member for Stockport, he 
might perhaps be allowed to say that the 
policy of the Government this Session 
had been chiefly of a twofold character— 
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one being the clerical policy, which had | 


just failed—{/aughter|—and the other 
the landlord policy which still awaited 
the judgment of the House. In the 
present Bill they had the first instal- 
ment of the landlord policy, and there 
were two more instalments in develop- 
ment of it to come. This Bill, however, 
was the poorest, the meanest, and the 
most miserable of the instalments of 
that policy, and it was utterly bad in 
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principle. In the interests, therefore, of 
his own constituents, and of the public 
generally, he should vote against the 
Third Reading. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said he 
hoped that the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway had at any rate cleared 
their minds of cant in regard to this 
Bill. For his own part, while he was a 
free-trader in principle and belief, he 
had no hesitation in saying that he 
should support this Bill in the interests 
of his constituency. Most Members 
acted now on this principle in all matters 
that came before the House. [* Hear, 
hear!” and laughter.| He voted for the 
Bill in the interests of his constituents, 
because a large portion of them were 
small farmers and all of them were 
engaged in the breeding and rearing of 
young stock which they supplied to the 
English and Scotch markets. The hon. 
Member for Dundee seemed to have 
vexed his mind a great deal too much 
over the constitutional aspect of , the 
question. He had referred to the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, but surely he could 
not have forgotten that Canada was one 
of the great colonies of the Empire, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman was bound 
in regard to this Bill and every other 
Bill that came before the House, to 
consider the interests of the Dominion 
as well as the interests of this country 
and his own constituents. When the 
Secretary for the Colonies supported the 
Third Reading of the Bill he would, no 
doubt, beable toexplain to his constituents 
the fact that he had voted for a Bill in the 
interests of the landlord class. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) considered that, in the interests 
of the country, there should be free 
competition in the supply of cattle so 
long as the source of supply was healthy. 
In Scotland, at any rate, they felt it was 
a great misfortune that any attempt 
should be made to permanently exclude 
cattle from a healthy source. He did 
not like this Bill at all. [Opposition 
cheers.| He had voted against it before 
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and should vote against it now. He 
thought it was very unfortunate that at 
this time, when they were wishful of 
establishing some sort of a Zollverein in 
which the colonies should be included, 
they should tell them that, however 
clear the proof might be that there was 
no disease in their country, they would 
not allow them to import any cattle 
into England. He regretted very much, 
in the interests of the feeders and con- 


ment had not seen their way to limit 
the operation of the Bill to a few years. 
He believed they 
wisely in pursuing that course. 
*Captain PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.) said 
the live-cattle carrying trade of Aberdeen 
would be completely ruined by this Bill, 
and he would respectfully ask the Govern- 
ment, seeing that they were ready to 
advocate compensation for so many 
things, whether they would consider the 
advisability of giving compensation to 
those whose business would be destroyed 
by their Measure. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] 


delude the public, for the Bill had only 
one object —Protection. 
an urban working constituency, he en- 
tered his emphatic protest against a 
Measure which was for the benefit of| 
one class only, and which would increase 


the price of food for the working popula- | Britain. 
|they should pay attention to their con- 


tion. 
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years old before they began to fatten. 
It was necessary that the grazier should 
buy store stock in the cheapest market ; 
but if any Measure was passed which 
would tend to increase the price of store 
stock, they would damage not only the 
grazier, but the landlord. There was 
land in Rutlandshire which let at £3 
and £3 10s. an acre. If the price of 


|store cattle was increased they would 
diminish the value of that land. If 
sumers of this country, that the Govern- | 


disease broke out they would have to go 
cap in hand to Parliament to repeal the 
Law, and cap in hand to the House of 
Lords to allow foreign cattle to come in 
to eat English grass and enable land- 
lords to get their rents. He protested 
against this Measure, believing it was a 
first step towards protection, and was 
introduced as a sop to the landlords on 
the one hand and the agricultural interest 
on the other. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 


shire, W.) said the Bill would raise the 


price of store cattle, and the margin of 


| profit that farmers in the north were 
The title of the Bill was a false name to! 


now deriving from the feeding of cattle 
and _ abolished. 
He believed the Bill was well meant, but 
| the future would prove it to have been a 
‘mistake. This Bill would give great relief 
in Ireland, and he believ ed it would be of 
| advantage both to Ireland and Great 
As to dear meat, after all they 


Mr. JOHN COLVILLE (Lanark-/| stituents and give to them what they 


shire, N.E.) also entered his protest | demanded. 
At the last election | it raised the price of meat in England. 


against the Bill. 
his constituents were assured that the| 
return of the Conservatives meant better 
wages and trade for the people ; but this | 
Bill would simply increase the cost of 
living for the working classes. It was 
an attempt to favour the class which 
was now in power. 

Mr. BATTY LANGLEY (Sheffield, 
Attercliffe) said that a great many of 
the agricultural unions of this country 
would never have supported this Measure, 
if they had not thought it was the first 
step towards Protection. The Bill pro- 
tected the home breeder against the 
foreign breeder, and its object was to 
keep up the price of store cattle. There 
were thousands of acres of land in Rut- 
land and Northamptonshire which were 
not fit for breeding store cattle. It was 
almost impossible to breed young stock 
there. The beasts must be three or four 


Mr. Parker Smith. 


| [laughter] cheered him. 





He would do that even if 


|[An non. Memper : Hear, hear !”] The 
hon. Member for Tottenham Court Road 
All he had to 
say in connection with the Measure was 
that he hoped the Government would be 
as wise in their generation as they had 
been with regard to two other matters 
which they had had under their con- 
sideration. 

Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough) who rose amidst cries of 
“ Divide,” said he hoped hon. Members 
would allow those who represented 
agricultural constituencies to say a word 
with regard to the Bill. His object in 
rising was to ask hon, Gentlemen oppo- 
site what it was that this Bill proposed 
todo? It was intended for the advan- 
tage of agriculture. Would that do 
anything for the agricultural labourer ? 
Would it fulfil the promises given to 
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them at the General Election? His|time, the supply of dead meat would be 
objection to the Bill was that it would! more regular, and the English farmer 
not do anything in any degree whatever | would find himself in a worse condition 
for the agricultural labourers. But he than before. The men in Canada, who 
had a much stronger objection. He | would otherwise be engaged in supplying 
objected to the Bill on the ground | this country with store cattle, would turn 
that it was a perfectly unnecessary | their attention to supplying it with dead 
Measure. The Board of Agriculture | meat and to fattening cattle in Canada 
at the present moment possessed every | for that purpose. No doubt the Presi- 
power that they would possess when|dent of the Board of Agriculture 
that Bill was passed. The Board had | honestly thought he was doing good, but 
now a discretionary power which they ‘he would ruin the grazing interests of 
could exercise to prevent the importation | this country. 

into this country of animals that were | 

infected with disease. He objected to) Question put, “That the word ‘now’ 
the Bill, because it would stereotype and | stand part of the Question.” 

make permanent the powers now at the 

discretion of the Board of Agriculture.. The House divided :—Ayes, 232 
He hoped the country would note that | Noes, 75.—(Division List, No. 256.) 

it was intended to render it impossible | 

for the House ever to repeal the law with-| Main Question put, and agreed to. 
out the permission of the House of Lords. | 

They knew that hon. Gentlemen opposite; Bill read the Third time, and passed. 
would not be anxious to repeal it ; but | 
whenever they crossed over to the other | 
side of the House they would be power- | 
less, in consequence of the other Chamber. _ : : ‘ nanan 
This Bill would bring about that con- | act nit: = ite alan 
dition of things. The Bill tried to} 
interfere with the natural order of things. | 
[Cries of “ Divide!”] Sufficient store | 
cattle could not be raised. [A Jaugh.]| 
Hon. Gentlemen laughed at that state- | LIGHT RAILWAYS BILL. 


ment. Let them go down into the county | ie iin an coal 
: : roceeding on cons 
he represented—Leicestershire—and _ tr patente S : : 


to raise store cattle. [“Hear, hear! *]| #8 amended (by the Standing Committee) 
They would find it impossible to do so. | deferr ed till Thursday. 


In Canada land was taken by farmers | 

in large tracts ; indeed, they could buy | ———— 

the freehold there for what they would | 

pay in rent here. The Bill was trying LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 

to reverse the natural order of things | On the Motion for the Second Read- 
and it would fail. Hecould understand | ing of this Bill, 


the Irish Members supporting the s : 

Measure, because they snarl it ‘would Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid) — 
benefit their constituents ; but, if it were | hief Secretary to give some short 
to do that, it would do it by raising the | explanation of the Bill. 

price of store cattle. If it were to do| Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
that in England and Scotland, someone) [IRELAND (Mr. GeraLp Ba.rour, 
must suffer. Who would suffer? An| Leeds, Central) explained that in intro- 
hon. Friend near him said “The con-| ducing the Bill he gave a general de- 
sumer.” Whatever prices thefarmers gave | scription of its contents, in addition to 
for store cattle in the spring, the prices | which there was a memorandum prefixed 
they would get for them in the autumn|to the Bill, It appeared to him that 
would be ruled by the prices in the} this was a Bill which should necessarily 
dead meat market, for the result of the | be discussed in the Standing Committee, 
Measure would be to increase the supply | and, if it was now read a Second time, 
of dead meat in thiscountry. After the | he would move that it be referred to the 
Measure had been in operation a short | Standing Committee. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 
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Mr. DILLON hoped his hon. Friend GLASGOW PARLIAMENTARY 
would not object to the Bill proceeding. DIVISIONS BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday 

Bill read a Second time, and com-| next. 
mitted to the Standing Committee on 
Law, and Courts of Justice, and Legal 
Procedure. BURGLARY BILL [u.t.]. 

Second Reading deferred till To- 


eemeptenincsiee morrow. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- JUVENILE OFFENDERS (WHIPPING) 
BILL [x..]. 
morrow. . : 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 
SHORT TITLES BILL [u.1.]. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 





PUBLIC HEALTH (PORTS) BILL. 
| Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


| 
PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) BILL. as 


Adjourned Debate on Amendment | ame 3 PaaS 
proposed [19th May] on consideration, SUPELY [i9en JUNE} 
as amended (by the Standing Committee), Resolutions reported. 
further adjourned till Monday next. 

| ARMY ESTIMATES, 1896-7. 


ia eee 1. “That a sum, not exceeding £253,500, be 
NAVAL RESERVE BILL. | granted to Her Majesty, to defray. the Charge 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. | for the Salaries and Miscellaneous Charges of 
| the War Office, which will come in course of 
| payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
: 97” 
TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BILL, | °% Mth 1897. 
* ‘ i 2. “That a sum, not exceeding £294,800, be 
Second Reading deferred till Monday granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
next. | for the Pay, etc., of the Medical Establishment, 
| and the Cost of Medicines, etc., which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1897.” 
STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES 3. “That a sum, not exceeding £548,000, be 
(IRELAND) BILL. ‘granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
Committee deferred _ till Monday for the Pay and Allowances (exclusive of Sup- 
next | plies, Clothing, etc.) of the Militia (to a number 
ii | not exceeding 135,355, including 30,000 Militia 
| Reserve), which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
METROPOLITAN POLICE COURTS BILL. | 1897." 
1 . Ls | 4, “That a sum, not exceeding £73,000, be 
Second Reading deferred till Monday granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
next. /for the pay and miscellaneous charges of the 
| Yeomanry Cavalry, which will come in course 
| of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
, tue 2 s | day of March 1897.” 
PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) (No. 2) | 
BILL [u.1.]. | Resolutions read a Second time. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday | 
next. | 5. “That a sum, not exceeding £624,500, be 
5 | granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
| for Capitation Grants and Miscellaneous Charges 
| of Volunteer Corps, including Pay, etc., of the 
RAILWAY ASSESSORS (SCOTLAND) Permanent Staff, which will come in course of 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. | Lyman aa year ending on the 31st day 
i 3 of March 1897.’ 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. ‘| Resolution read a Second time. 
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On the Question “That this House 
doth agree with the Committee in the 
said Resolution,” 


Str HENRY FLETCHER (Sussex, 
Mid) took the opportunity to thank the 
Secretary of State for War for the way 
in which he had met the wishes of the 
Volunteers with respect to the Capitation 
Grant. 


Resolution agreed to. 


6. “ That a sum, not exceeding £660,200 be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for 
Transport and Remounts, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 
3lst day of March 1897.”’ 


Resolution read a Second time, and 
agreed to. 


7. “That a sum, not exceeding £2,519,900, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Provisions, Forage, and other Supplies, 
which will come in course of payment during 
= year ending on the 31st day of March 
897." . 


Resolution read a Second time. 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.) 
asked for some definite explanation as 
to the sources from which the Army in 
Ireland was supplied with forage? He 
urged that a Return ought to be supplied 
of the Irish contractors who were em- 
ployed. That would enable Members to 
some extent to trace the sources of the 
supply of forage. Although Ireland was 
overtaxed to the extent of £2,000,000, 
money which the Government ought to 
spend in that country was not spent 
there, but went into the pockets of con- 
tractors in England. Irishmen did not 
want the British Army of occupation, 
and were taxed for its maintenance, and 
they obtained no return for the taxes 
which were exacted from them. 

Dr. TANNER said that he had also 
raised the question. He had given three 
cases in connection with barracks in 
Treland, where local purveyors of forage 
had no employment because the forage 
was imported from abroad. As to pro- 
visions, there was a point which he had 
raised eight years ago—namely, how it 
came to pass that so many of the 
Army canteens were supplied by the 
Army and Navy Stores, at the instance 
of hon. Members who were shareholders 
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in those stores? The interests of the 
poor local purveyors ought to be con- 
sidered in these matters. 

Mr. KILBRIDE said it could not be 
denied that Ireland produced hay of a 
quality superior to a great deal, if not 
all, of the foreign hay brought into the 
country. The only reason why con- 
tractors used foreign hay at certain 
times of the year was that they could 
get it cheaper than Irish hay. Every- 
one knew that contractors tried to make 
the articles they supplied as weighty as 
possible, and he knew that in some 
cases the hay supplied to the cavalry 
had been watered in the course of transit. 
Everybody knew that watered hay when 
stored heated and became injurious to 
horses, and, consequently, a large pro- 
portion of cavalry horses got wrongin their 
wind. Hemaintained thatthehome grown 
article ought to have a preference over 
hay grown in Belgium or Holland. The 
same argument held good with regard to 
Trish oats. Oats grown in County 
Dublin or Kildare were heavier per 
bushel than foreign oats, and the War 
Office should direct officers to see that 
Russian oats or foreign hay were up to 
standard. <A great deal of the foreign 
oats given to the cavalry was little more 
than chaff. 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
vo THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powe.t- 
Witurams, Birmingham, 5.), in answer 
to hon. Members, said a suggestion was 
now under consideration of a Committee 
upstairs to publish the name of every 
contractor who entered into a contract 
with the War and Admiralty Depart- 
ments. As regarded the question of the 
purchase of forage and meat in Ireland, 
as he had formerly informed the House, 
the Department made every possible 
effort to buy both meat and forage 
locally both in England and Ireland, and 
they were not without hope that that 
system would become so universal that 
very little meat of foreign origin 
would require to be purchased hereafter. 
It was extremely difficult,in dealing with 
dead meat, to be certain what its origin 
was. No doubt it was easier to ascer- 
tain where meat in Ireland came from 
than in England. Still, there was con- 
siderable difficulty ; but he repeated his 
assurance that, price and all things 
equal, the War Department would 
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endeavour to avail themselves of local 
sources of supply. 

Dr. TANNER: What about the 
Army and Navy Stores ? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said the 
hon. Gentleman ought to know that the 
purchases for the canteen were made, not 
by the War Department, but by those 
who managed the canteen, and _ those 
persons had as much right as the hon. 
Member to get their supplies from 
whatever place they thought fit. 

Dr. TANNER: I thank the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, 38.) 
rose, when— 

Mr. HUBERT DUNCOMBE (Cum- 
berland, Egremont) claimed to move, 
“ That the Question be now put.” 

*Mr. SPEAKER withheld his assent, 
and declined then to put that Question. 

Mr. DALY said he did not propose 
to detain the House for many moments. 
When the Speaker was not in the Chair 
the hon. Member for South Birmingham 
was not at all explicit, and, therefore, it 
was the duty of Irish Members to en- 
deavour to get the oats that were 
consumed by the horses of the Army in 
Ireland purchased in Ireland. It was 
the fact that American oats were sup- 
plied, while much better Irish oats could 
be supplied. It was the same with hay. 
Three-quarters of a million sterling 
was—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 

hon. Gentleman that all these state- 
ments have been made by a previous 
speaker. 

Mr. DALY said that all he desired 
to enforce was that the supplies for the 
Army in Ireland should be purchased in 
Ireland. 


Towns Improvement 


Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 
Financial Secretary to the War Office. 


{COMMONS} 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


TITHE REDEMPTION (No. 2) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


CHAIRMAN OF DISTRICT COUNCILS 
BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


INCUMBENTS OF BENEFICES LOANS 
EXTENSION BILL [u.1.]. 


Committee deferred till Wednesday. 


CRIMINAL LAW PROCEDURE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN (EMPLOYMENT 
AND RATING) BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


PRISONERS’ EVIDENCE BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACTS 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL [u.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


TOWNS IMPROVEMENT (IRELAND) 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


House adjourned at a Quarter 
before One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, 23rd June 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





FALMOUTH RECTORY BILL. 
Read 2°, 


LAMBETH WATER BILL. 
Read 3*, and passed. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; read 18, 
to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Monday next—(7he Lord Privy Seal) 
—(No. 162.) 


COMPANIES BILL [1.1]. 

The evidence taken before the Select 
Committee from time to time to be 
printed for the use of the Members of 
this House ; but no copies thereof to be 
delivered, except to Members of the 
Committee, and to such other persons as 
the Committee shall think fit, until fur- 
ther order.—(No. 160.) 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SEWERS AND 
DRAINS) BILL [u.1.]. 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with further Amendments. The 
Report of the Amendment made in 
Committee of the Whole House and the 
Amendments made by the Standing 
Committee to be received on Thursday 
next ; and Bill to be printed as amended. 
—(No. 161.) 
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HOUSING OF THE WORKING 

CLASSES (IRELAND) BILL. 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment ; and to be 
read 3* on Thursday next. 


LAND DRAINAGE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 
Read 2* (according to Order); and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Friday next. 


MILITARY LANDS PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILL. 


Read 2° (according to Order). 


DIVORCE AMENDMENT BILL [a.1.]. 
Read 3* (according to Order). 


Clause 1,— 


“No marriage of any person whose former 
marriage shall have been dissolved on the ground 
of his or her adultery or crime, and whose former 
husband or wife, as the case may be, is living, 
shall be solemnised in any church or chapel of 
the Church of England.” 


THE ARCHBISHOP or YORK 
moved, after the words “ Church of Eng- 
land,” to insert the words :— 


‘“« And any person knowingly solemnising, or 
being a party to such a marriage, contrary to 
the provisions of this Act, shall forfeit and pay 
a penalty of one hundred pounds.” 


His Grace said that without these words 
the Bill would be merely prohibitory, and 
the penalty now proposed to be inflicted 
was not for solemnising such a marriage, 
but for making use of the buildings of 
the Church for that purpose. Originally 
it was proposed that a marriage cele- 
brated under such circumstances should 
be null and void, but this penalty was 
thought to be too severe and not alto- 
gether appropriate, as the injury would 
fall ultimately on the children of the 
marriage, and that provision was 


dropped. 


Amendment agreed to; Bill passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 
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EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 

(TRANSFER OF PATRONAGE) BILL. 
*Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Lord Batrour) in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, explained that its 
object was to transfer the right of 
patronage to the Chair of Natural History | 
in the University of Edinburgh, which | 
was now exercised by the Crown, to the 
curators of patronage in the University, 
and in exchange to transfer to the Crown 
the right of patronage to the chair of 
botany, which was now vested in the | 
curators. It was usual that with the| 
chair of botany the professor should 
hold the office of curator of the Botanical 
Gardens, an office which was in the 
patronage of her Majesty, and unless 
arrangements were made between the 
appointing parties considerable incon- 
venience would ensue. It was in the 
interest of the school of botany that the 
same person should hold both offices, 
and with a view to facilitate this a 
departmental Committee had recom- 
mended that the transfer proposed should 
take place, and the proposal had been 
agreed to by Her Majesty, the Treasury, 
and all others who were interested. It 
was discovered after arrangements had 
been made that the arrangement could 
not be given effect to without legislation 
because the curators of patronage could 
not transfer their patronage without the 
consent of Parliament. Under these 
circumstances he hoped their Lordships 
would agree to the Second Reading of 
the Bill. 





Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Friday next. 


BISHOPRIC OF BRISTOL ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL [1.1.] 
Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Viscount 
Cross) moved that this Bill be read a 
Third time. 


{LORDS} 
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Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


| BOYNE NAVIGATION TRANSFER BILL. 


*THe Earn or RANFURLY, in 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
explained that its object was the amalga- 
mation of the two existing schemes so 
that the navigations may be carried on 
by one company. The second scheme, 
consisting of 5} miles of navigation, 
belonged to the Boyne Navigation 
Company, -which was almost, if not 
absolutely, bankrupt, and was unable to 
take over the working of the whole of 
this river. The second portion consisted 
of 124 miles of navigation. The Board of 
Works had managed to arrange with the 
DroghedaSteamship Company, and many 
of the leading tradesmen of Drogheda, 
to form a company which should take 
over these two navigations in considera- 
tion of the sum of about £3,000. The 
Bill contained very few clauses, which 
were more or less of the same kind as 
those in other Bills of this nature. 

Tae Eart or MAYO said he did 
not see the necessity of Clause 7. He 
should like in Committee to move an 
Amendment to define more clearly the 
channel in which a barge was to go, as 
works might be carried out which would 
do away with the salmon spawning beds 
which were in the river. 

*Tue Ear, or RANFURLY said it 
was only proposed to keep the navigation 
at the same depth that it had been kept 
at for a number of years, and he could 
not see how it affected the spawning 
grounds. 


Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, - 
to Thursday next, a Quarter 


past Ten o'clock. 
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1661 Belfast Corporation 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, 23rd June 1896. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


BELFAST CORPORATION BILL. 


Order read for consideration of Bill 
as amended. 


Clause 29,— 


DIVISION OF CITY INTO WARDS. 


(1.) The City shall be divided into fifteen 
Wards. 


(2.) Two of such Wards shall have the 
boundaries defined on the “ Ward Plan” signed 
by William Henry Houldsworth, Baronet, the 
Chairman of the Committee of the House of 
Commons to which the Bill for this Act was 
referred. 

(3.) One copy of the Ward Plan shall be 
deposited at the Private Bill Office of the 
House of Commons, and one other copy shall be 
deposited in the Parliament Office of the House 
of Lords, and one other copy shall be deposited 
at the Town Hall in Belfast and shall be 
preserved there and open to public inspection 
at all reasonable times. 


(4.) The Council shall by Resolution at a 
meeting specially summoned for the purpose 
within three months from the passing of this 
Act or within such extended period as may be 
allowed by an Order of the Local Government 
Soard, define the boundaries of the other 
thirteen Wards so that no such Ward shall at 
the time of defining the same comprise an 
estimated population of less than sixteen 
thousand or more than twenty-five thousand | 
persons. The boundaries of the said thirteen 
Wards so far as practicable shall be defined by 
imaginary lines drawn along the centre of 
streets or roads or some natural or other well 
defined boundary. 


(5.) When the Council have defined the 
boundaries of the said thirteen Wards they shall 
cause the same to be marked upon the copy of 
the Ward Plan signed as aforesaid and deposited 
at the Town Hall, and shall submit the same 
to the Local Government Board, who on being 
satisfied that the division of Wards is in accor- 
dance with the provisions of this Act, shall | 
make a certificate to that effect upon the Ward 
Plan and seal the same. 

As soon as may be after the giving of such 
certificate, the Council shall publish notice 
thereof, in the Dublin Gazette with the names or 
numbers and a general description of the Wards 
as defined on the Ward Plan, and as from the 
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publication of such advertisement in the 
Dublin Gavette the said Ward Plan shall be 
final and conclusive. 


(6.) Each of the said fifteen Wards shall be 
described by such number as the Council shall 
determine. 


(7.) The division of the City into Wards 
under this Act, and the said Ward Plan shall 
for the purposes of all proceedings connected 
with the preparation of lists and registers of 
electors and of all proceedings preliminary to 
the November Municipal Elections of the year 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven, 
and with respect to the functions and duties of 
the Lord Mayor, Town Clerk, and Revising 
Barristers of the City in relation to the purposes 
aforesaid, come into operation on the publication 
of the said notice in the Dublin Gazette, and for 
all other purposes on the 25th day of November, 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
seven. 


*Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) 
moved to leave out sub-section (2). He 
said he hardly need apologise for taking 
part in the discussion on this Bill, as 
he had the honour of being the only 
living person who had ever represented 
the whole of the city of Belfast. When 
this Bill was introduced in the first 
instance he was asked, and readily con- 
sented, to give his name as one of the 
sponsors for it, being always glad to see 
the development of Belfast, and an ex- 
tension of its boundaries and its in- 
dustries. But in the Hybid Committee 
some alterations were made in the Bill 
that he was quite unable to agree to, 
and he was now obliged to move the 
omission of this sub-section. In order 
that the House might understand what 
was proposed to be done by this sub- 
section, he must refer to previous Debates 
upon this Bill, in which claims were 
made that the Roman Catholic minority 
should have a representation on the 
Corporation. A plan was started, and 
it was concurred in by the Belfast Cor- 
poration, that such provision should be 
adopted as would enable this minority 
to have by extraordinary means a repre- 
sentation that they could not have by 
ordinary means. He objected to this 
new principle ; he objected that Belfast 
should be thus experimented upon. In 
point of fact, these two words were 
pencilled out by a Roman Catholic 
priest, and the scheme received the 
sanction of the Corporation. In this way 
the Roman Catholics got by a jerry- 
mandering process what they could not 
get by justice. [Wationalist cries of 
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“Speak up, speak up!”] He was not|that no such agreement was possible, 
afraid of any sentiments he uttered,| and some days were then spent in the 
still less of hon. Gentlemen opposite. | effort to strengthen the hands of the 
The new principle adopted in this Bill| Committee. The Whitsuntide holidays 
would not for a moment be tolerated if| came on, and gave the different parties 
it were sought to be applied to a Scotch | leisure to confer together, and although 
or English city. [‘‘Hear, hear!”]|it had been stated that the Committee 
The representation of the minority | indicated in some way or other that 
might be advisable, but, in this case, | they would not pass the preamble of the 
these two wards had been so arbitrarily | Bill unless some arrangement was come 
pencilled out as to exclude a Protes-| to, he was glad to say that such a state- 


Belfast Corporation 


1” 





tant from ever representing them. He} 
objected to this principle, and in the) 
name of the Protestants of Belfast, he | 
indicated that the best way of settling 
pleasure in moving the omission of this | 


protested against it. 


He had very much 


sub-section from the Bill. 


ment was unfounded. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 
The Committee formed no opinion what- 
ever, but, in the interests of all parties, 


the question was by amicable arrange- 
ment. Fortunately, such an arrange- 


Sr W. H. HOULDSWORTH | ment was arrived at by the representa- 
(Manchester, N.W.) said that, as Chair-| tives of the Corporation on the one side 
man of the Committee which considered | and the Roman Catholics on the other, 
the Bill, he would explain what took|and the Committee were informed by 


place. 
Committee was not confined to one side ; 
strong evidence was given by both 
parties of their desire that some repre- 
sentation should be given to the 





The evidence adduced before the | the representatives of both sides that, 
|although neither party had got all it 


wanted, the arrangement which had been 


‘come to was mutually satisfactory, and 
‘that they were prepared to see it 


Catholics of Belfast on the City Councils. | embodied in the Bill. In the circum- 


Indeed, no stronger evidence was given 
on the point than by the representatives 
of the Corporation themselves, and 
therefore in those circumstances the only 
question which remained to be settled 
was how that representation could 
properly be insured. Evidence was 
given showing that the number of 
Catholics in Belfast was no fewer than 
70,000 out of a population of 350,000. 
The provision in the Bill was that the 
boundaries should be settled by a 
Commissioner appointed by the Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant, with a 
power of appeal to the Privy Council, 
and he was not prepared to say that if 
this provision had remained and the 
boundaries been settled in that way the 
Catholics might not have got some repre- 
sentation. But the Committee were 
very anxious that, if possible, this 
question should be settled as soon as 
possible, and in an amicable manner. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Therefore, the Com- 
mittee suggested to the parties before 
them that if they could come to some 
agreement among themselves as to the 
division of the wards, that would 
certainly be the most satisfactory way 
of settling the question. The Com- 
mittee were told in the first instance 


Mr. W. Johnston. 


| stances, therefore, the Committee had no 


option but to sanction the scheme, 
unless some policy in the general interest 
of the public dictated some other course. 
But he was not aware that the public 
interests generally would be injured in 
any way if the agreement were carried 
out. Therefore the Committee gave 
effect to it, and followed precedent in 
doing so. He had got hope that the 
result of this agreement would be to 
produce greater harmony than had ever 
existed in Belfast before, and strongly 
recommended the House to support the 
Committee. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
said that, after the speech from the Chair- 
man of the Committee, who considered 
the Bill, he did not think the Member 
for South Belfast could expect much 
support in the Motion he had made. 
The hon. Member for South Belfast had 
stated that the wards marked out in the 
map and signed by the Chairman of the 
Committee had been pencilled out by a 
Roman Catholic priest. Was the hon. 


Member aware that the Corporation of 
Belfast were unanimously a party to 
drawing up these wards. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: Is my statement 
_not correct 4 
| 
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Mr. DILLON said it was just as 
correct to say the Lord Mayor and the 
Corporation of Belfast pencilled out 
these wards as to say they were pencilled 
out by a Roman Catholic priest. [ Cheers.] 
The Committee devoted several days to 
the discussion of this question, and were 
at first informed that it was quite im- 
possible to come to any amicable arrange- 
ment for fixing the delimitation of these 
wards. But, as the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee had stated, the Whitsuntide holi- 
days came on, and both parties sought 
to come to an amicable arrangement. 
The result was very instructive to those 
who took an interest in the factions in 
Belfast. When the parties came together 
it was found to be, not only possible, but 
perfectly easy, to come to an arrange- 
ment, and this arrangement was arrived 
at by the representatives of the Roman 
Catholics on the one side and the Cor- 
poration on the other in a very few 
interviews. The Lord Mayor and the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Belfast said 
they were perfectly satisfied with the 
arrangement made. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : Pilate and Herod. 

Mr. DILLON said the hon. Member 
now described the Lord Mayor of his 
own city and the Roman Catholic 
Bishopas Pilate and Herod—{ Nationalist 
cheers|; which was Pilate and which was 
Herod? [“ Hear, hear!”] This was an 
example of the hon. Member’s conduct. 
[Cheers.] This was an instructive lesson 
to the House, and showed who it was that 
really kept up a factious spirit in Belfast. 
[ Nationalist cheers.| If the people were 
left to themselves, and not stirred up by 
hon. Gentleman like the Member for 
South Belfast, a better spirit would long 
have prevailed. [‘ Hear, hear!”] There 
were some men who hated to see faction 
dying out. He entirely agreed with 
what had fallen from the Chairman of 
the Committee. He was confident that 
the agreement arrived at, giving the 
Catholics representation on the Council, 
would not only remove a difficulty, but 
would have a beneficent effect on the 
future of Belfast. [‘ Hear, hear ! "| So 
far from trying to stir up the embers of 
religious strife, as the hon. Member for 
South Belfast had done, he rejoiced at 
the moderation displayed by the Roman 
Catholics, in having agreed with a good 
grace to accept as satisfactory an 
amount of representation on the Cor- 


Belfast Corporation 
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poration considerably less than they were 
really entitled to. The Committee and 
the House were to be congratulated upon 
this arrangement, and he should be 
much surprised if the hon. Member for 
South Befast obtained the support of a 
dozen Members to vote for his Amend- 
ment. [‘ Hear, hear !” 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) wouldlike non. Members to remember 
what it was they were committing them- . 
selves to by this Bill. He ventured to 
say that, when the principle of the 
Measure was applied to some English 
borough, a very different story would 
be heard. With the object of this 
decision of the Committee he entirely 
agreed ; but he objected to the principle 
being made a precedent in an Act of 
Parliament. That the electoral result 
in Belfast were unsatisfactory to one 
party he regretted, and he wished there 
were more representation for Catholics. 
Still, what had been done in Belfast was 
done in every city and borough in the 
United Kingdom. With the franchise 
it possessed it had returned its repre- 
sentatives to the City Council, and the 
representation turned out to be wholly 


Protestant. But now it was sought 
to give the Separatists representa- 
tion on the Council by unusual 


means through an Act of Parliament. 
The plan would fail in its object. It 
had failed already in his own constitu- 
ency, where precisely the same scheme 
was tried and was defeated because 
there was a shifting population. Exactly 
the same thing would happen in these 
two wards. There would be a change, 
and the moment it became effective, 
they would be asked to perform the same 
operation again. The precedent with 
regard to Liverpool was entirely illusory. 
There, by agreement, the whole of the 
wards were readjusted, but here they 
proposed to give two wards and to ear- 
mark them as separatist wards. This 
precedent would be quoted over and over 
again. It was now quoted for Belfast, 
to-morrow it would be quoted for Shef- 
field, Liverpool, or Bradford. Unless 
they applied a general principle that 
would cover all cases, it became a very 
serious thing indeed to apply it to one 
particular case. He appealed to hon. 
Members before they gave their moral 
assent to this proposition, to ask them- 
selves whether they were really prepared 
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to vote this in their own cases. In the 
desire to bring about peace and auiet- 
ness, immense pressure was put upon the 
House and upon the Committee. That 
was a short and easy way, but it was not 
a safe way. If they once assented to 
this proposition they would be asked to 
do it again in two years time. If not, 
what would happen? These two wards 
would be stereotyped, and it would be 
considered an offence against the decision 
of the House of Commons for any alter- 
ation in the representation of these two 
wards were to be brought about by any 
process whatever. He was quite willing 
that some private arrangement should be 
arrived at which should not receive the 
sinction and deliberate authority of Par- 
liament in a Bill. Though he was pre- 
pared to agree to that, he could not 
assent to this matter being registered as 
a decision of Parliament. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
said he thought that the House would 
feel that the speech just delivered was 
to be most seriously regretted. Let him 
recall the attention of the House to 
what the facts were. In the city of 
Belfast one-fourth of the population were 
Catholics, and under the system which 
had hitherto existed, they had no repre- 
sentation in the corporation. The Com- 
mittee was asked to enlarge the city 
area, and to redistribute the wards, and 
to so redistribute the wards that in some 
wards there might be a Catholic majority. 
That was thought to be not an undesir- 
able object, and the two sides were asked 
to confer and see whether they could not 
come to some agreement. The parties 
did confer. They met twice, and they 
came to an amicable agreement. They 
arranged that two of the 15 wards in 
the city should be drawn so that the 
Catholics should have a majority in 
them. Of course, it was perfectly true, 
as the hon. Member for West Belfast 
said, that it would be possible to destroy | 
that practice by resorting to the same | 
practice which was resorted to in West | 
Belfast. In West Belfast, the Catholics, | 
who were in a majority there, were | 
forced out of it by means which he need | 
not refer to in detail. He thought it | 
was very much to be regretted that the | 
hon. Member should have made in that 
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House a threat, for it came to nothing | 
less, that similar means might be taken | 


Wr. Arnold-Forster. 
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to thrust the Catholic people out of these 
two wards. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said he 
made no such statement. He pointed 
out that when there was a shifting popu- 
lation, a change must inevitably happen. 

Mr. KNOX said that if the hon. 
Member objected to the word threat, he 
would say it was much to be regretted 
that he made such a prophecy, and that 
in doing so he was not really expressing 
the views of the vast majority of the 
people of Belfast. The Corporation of 
Belfast were unanimous on this ques- 
tion, and he did not hesitate to say that 
the vast majority of the Protestants as 
well as the Catholics were anxious that 
the reproach which had been so often 
hurled against Belfast should be re- 
moved by amicable agreement. It had 
been removed, at any rate for the pre- 
sent, by this Bill, and he did not believe 
that any means such as the hon. Mem- 
ber had foreshadowed, would be’ taken 
to upset the agreement arrived at. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton) said nothing had been done by the 
Committee to set a precedent which 
should be accepted by the House in all 
cases. There were sufficient precedents 
before the Committee to justify them in 
allowing the arrangement which was 
unanimously agreed to by both parties, 
who wished to bring about a different 
state of things. No precedent had been 
set except that it was desirable, when 
circumstances allowed, to bring about an 
amicable settlement of these cases. The 
House was perfectly free to deal with 
each case on its own merits. 

Mr. J. C.- FLYNN (Cork, N.) re- 
minded the hon. Member for West Bel- 
fast, who protested against what he 
called exceptional legislation for Belfast, 
that it was in connection with the 
Belfast Main Drainage Bill—a private 
Bill — that his predecessor in the 
representation of West Belfast, Mr. 
Sexton, succeeded in introducing a 
provision lowering the Franchise. 
The hon. Member for West Belfast, in 
referring to minority representation, had 
gone out of his way to make a groundless 
attack upon Dublin and other cities. 
What he desired to point out was the 


jexceptional position of Belfast. The 


minority, the Catholics, though a third of 
the population, had no representative in 
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that House. Of that they did not now 
complain, but they were utterly without 
representation on the municipal Council. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] That was a state of 
things utterly unmatched in any other 
part of Ireland, except, perhaps, ina city 
not very far from Belfast. In Cork, as 
a contrast, where the Catholics were as | 
nine to one, the Protestant minority held | 
one-third of the representation on the 
municipal Council. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
It was a matter of universal congratula- | 
tion that the sects and parties had come 
together, and had arrived at an amicable 
understanding. It was to be deplored 
that such an exhibition of intolerance as 
they had witnessed should have been 
voiced from the Benches of that House. 
‘* Hear, hear !”’ 

Sir JAMES HASLETT (Belfast, N.) 


wished to make one or two remarks 
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regarding this settlement. He was 
quite aware that the settlement was 
somewhat exceptional. It was excep- 
tional treatment, but the city was 
exceptional, and the Committee before 
whom the Bill came did their best not | 
only to carry out the desires of this | 
House, but, if possible, to carry to a 
successful issue the legislation for the 
city of | Belfast. [‘*‘ Hear, hear !’’]| 
His hon. Friend the Member for West | 
Belfast objected, not to the principle, 
but to the putting of that principle in 
an Act of Parliament. That was, he| 
would have been glad to assent— 
[‘‘ hear, hear !’’ |—to all the Committee | 
had done if it had only been a matter of 
assent ; but he objected to that assent 
taking legal form in an Act of Parlia- 
ment. That was a very fair position. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] He confessed that | 
that principle was somewhat exceptional, 
but Ireland was a land of exception. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] There were scarce | 
two towns governed on the same prin- | 
ciple, and enjoying the same franchise. 
One scarcely knew, when they were 
travelling from one town to another, 
whether they were living under the same | 
conditions of life. 


The Committee was | 
in this difficulty, that if they sent back | 
this Bill with the clause as it was! 
drafted, he had little hesitation in saying | 
that, so far as his knowledge of Belfast | 
was concerned, no independent Com- | 
mission could have mapped the city into | 
15 wards without giving in two of those | 
wards a Roman Catholic preponderance. | 
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As an honest Commissioner, he did not 
think he could have mapped out the city 
honestly and fairly as an independent 
man without giving preponderance in 
two of the wards to Roman Catholics. 
What were the difficulties of the Com- 
mittee? They were obliged to send 
back this Bill if it passed, to a Commis- 
sioner to be appointed by the Chief 
Secretary, and he would have been 
obliged to go to Belfast and hold a close 
investigation there, not only into the 
various political and religious phases of 
Belfast character, but also into the 
various valuations in connection with 
the varied sections of the community, 
and they would have had in Belfast a 
large amount of friction created which it 
was thought by all lovers of their city it 
would be a desirable thing to avoid. 
The result was the acceptance of this 
compromise. He neither justified it on 
the one hand nor condemned it on the 
other. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It was an 
arrangement which he trusted would 
work out well for their city. He trusted 
they would have no friction in relation 
to the matter. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 


| While it had been held that the next 


November elections might possibly tell 
in a different direction, there might be 
very strong opinion in regard to this. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] He thought a little 


'time and a little calm deliberation over 


the entire circumstances of the case 
would show that the Committee had 
done the best they could to carry out the 
views of this Parliament, and he thought 
they had done the best they could for 
the city of Belfast. 

Mr. M. McCARTAN (Down, 8.) 
thought the action of the hon. Member 


|for South Belfast would show fairminded 


men that the rank-and-file of the people 
were not to be blamed for intolerance 
and bigotry, the blame resting rather 
with their leaders. He denied that the 
hon. Member, in cpposing the com- 
minority representation, 
spoke the wishes of the Protestants in 
this matter, who gladly welcomed this 
way out of the difficulty. He regretted 
the House should be put to a Division 
on a matter which was the outcome of 
an honourable understanding. This was 
about the last feeble flicker of the spirit 
of bigotry and intolerance, of which the 
House would hear very little in the 
future. 
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Question, ‘‘ That Sub-section (2) of 
Clause 29 stand part of the Bill,’’ put, 
and agreed to. 


Clause 52,— 


BETTING IN STREETS. 


Any three or more persons assembled in any 
part of any street for the purpose of betting 
shall be deemed to be obstructing the street, and 
each of such persons shall be liable to a penalty 
of forty shillings, and any police officer may 
take into custody without warrant any person 
= commits such offence in view of such police 
officer. 


Mr. McCARTAN moved to omit all 
the words after “forty shillings.” He 
explained that the first portion of the 
clause provided that where three or more 
persons assembled in any street for the 
purpose of betting they should be 
deemed to be obstructing the thorough- 
fare, and should be liable to a penalty 
of 40s. The latter part of the clause 
left it in the power of a constable, if he 
judged such persons were there for the 
purpose of betting, to arrest them with- 
out a warrant, and his Amendment was 
to omit words giving this power. He 
was happy to say the promoters of the 
Bill had consented to this Amendment, 
which he now formally moved. 

CotoneEL WARING (Down, N.) 
should be sorry to interfere with any 
compromise the promoters of the Bill 
had arrived at with regard to this burn- 
ing question, but unless the powers in 
the Bill were sufficient to put a stop to 
the disgraceful scenes which took place 
in certain neighbourhoods when tele- 
grams were expected announcing the 
decision of any great race he should 
not be inclined to agree with the Amend- 
ment. He assumed, however, the provi- 
sion would not prevent the police sum- 
moning parties, or proceeding against 
them in the police court. [Mr. 
McCarran: “No, it will not.”] That 
being the case he saw no objection to 
the Amendment. 

Sir W.H.HOULDSWORTHobserved 
that on this clause the Committee were 
not yerfectly unanimous. The Com- 
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mittee, however, felt that they had no 
particular reason in this case for depart- 
ing from the precedents which existed in 
other Acts of Parliament. The clause, 
as it stood, was precisely the same, in 
regard to the powers given, as the 
Metropolitan Streets Act, 1867. The 
same powers were also given by the 
Birmingham Corporation Act, 1883, and 
there were other Acts in which power 
was given to policemen to interfere with- 
out warrants, as in thisclause. Whether 
there was any Act in which such powers 
were omitted, he did not know, but for 
his part he thought the proposal was one 
which might very fairly be considered by 
the House on its merits. It was very 
desirable that there should be as much 
uniformity as possible in any clause of 
this kind. But at the same time, he 
understood that in Ireland this clause 
did not exist in any Act which was at 
present in force, whilst they knew that 
the organisation of the police was rather 
different to what it was in this country. 
For these reasons he felt it might be 
quite right to make an exception in this 
case. 


Amendment agreed to ; Bill to be read 
the Third time. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 
Return [presented 22nd June] to be 
printed.—[ No. 251.] 


ARMY (COURTS-MARTIAL). 
Return [presented 22nd June] to be 
printed.—[No. 252.] 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(SCOTLAND) BILL [u.1.]. 


Read the First time; to be read a 
Second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed.—[ Bill 293.] 
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QUESTIONS. 


STRANDING OF STEAMSHIP “ NORSE 
KING.” 

Mr. CHARLES SHAW (Stafford) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, whether it has been brought 
to his notice that a steamer, called the 
Norse King, chartered by Messrs. Gaze 
and Son, ran on the rocks in Zante Bay 
in March last; whether a Board of 
Trade Inquiry has been or is going to be 
made into the causes of the accident ; 
and, whether more strict regulations 
could be framed for the protection of 
passengers by such excursion steamers ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Riresie, Croydon): 
Thesteamer Vorse King whenapproaching 
the town of Zante in March last stranded 
on a ledge of rocks. An Inquiry was 
held at Malta, and the certificate of the 
Master was suspended for one month, 
the Court being of opinion that he had 
transgressed an elementary rule of pru- 
dence and seamanship. The requirements 
of the Merchant Shipping Act are, I 
think, sufficient for the protection of 
passengers, though they cannot provide 
against unforeseen dangers or errors of 
judgment. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS OFFICIALS. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.) 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, whether he is aware that the 
cleaners and firelighters of the House of 
Commons, who receive lower pay than 
any workmen on the building, are less 
generously dealt with than those occu- 
pying a similar position in the House of 
Lords ; that it is ten years since they 
received any advance, whereas the 
general rate of wages for the Clerk of 
the Works’ men has been considerably 
increased during that time. And, 
whether he will now give favourable 
consideration to their petition of Feb- 
ruary last, which was strongly recom- 
mended by the authorities of the House, 
thereby preventing the discharge of three 
of their number at the end of this 
month # 
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THe CHANCELLOR or THE EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuaet Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): This Question appears to 
relate to the petition of a small number 
of persons who are temporarily employed 
during the Session, in addition to the 
staff who are permanently employed. It 
is under the consideration of the Com- 
missioners for regulating the affairs of 
the House of Commons, who hope to be 
able to give a decision on it before the 
end of the Session, but they cannot 
hold out any hope of retaining the three 
firelighters referred to after the end of 
this month, as temporary assistance of 
the kind cannot altogether be dispensed” 
with. I understand that there are no per- 
sons employed temporarily in this work 
in the House of Lords. 


Accidents. 


HOIST ACCIDENTS. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
whether his attention has been called to 
the statements with regard to accidents 
from hoists, made by Major Roe and the 
women factory inspectors, and contained 
in the Report of Her Majesty’s Chief 
Inspector of Factories recently laid before 
Parliament ; whether a full Report on 
the subject of accidents from hoists was 
made by Mr. Tinker, Her Majesty’s 
Inspector for Bolton, and published in 
the Chief Inspector’s Report for the pre- 
ceding year ; and, whether, in view of 
these Reports in two successive years on 
the danger arising from improper fencing 
of hoists, he will issue instructions to 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Factories as 
to the action which should be taken by 
them in reference to the matter. 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MattHew WuiteE Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): I have seen the state- 
ments alluded to, and it is true that atten- 
tion was called by Mr. Tinker last year 
to certain safety arrangements for hoists. 
Hoists are required by the Act of 1878 
to be securely fenced, and the matter is 
one which is constantly before the 
Inspectors, who should take action when 
necessary, and have in many cases been 
successful. The circumstances, however, 
vary so considerably, that I see great 
difficulty in insisting upon the general 
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that the Irish Land Commission at 


Manchuria. 


issuing any more specific instructions to | Castleblaney Quarter Sessions held re- 


the Inspectors. 


|cently got a decree against Pat M’Ginn, 


| Corryagan, who sold his farm by public 


MODEL SCHOOLS (MUNSTER). 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Bel 
fast, S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre-' 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
if he can state the numbers of Protestant 
and Roman Catholic pupils respectively 
in the varioys Model Schools in Munster ; 
and also the numbers respectively of the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic teachers 
in the small schools; whether all the 
Roman Catholic holidays are kept strict- 


ly in these Model Schools, causing the | 


schools to be closed against all Protestant 
pupils ; and, whether, as the Queen’s 


Birthday is a holiday under the rules of | 


the National Board, he can state the 
names of the Model Schools in. Munster 
where it was so observed ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovr, 
Leeds, Central): There were 818 Protes- 
tant and 346 Roman Catholic pupils ; 
11 Protestant and 11 Roman Catholic 
teachers, in the various Model Schools in 
Munster at the close of last quarter. In 
cases where the teaching staff is exclu- 
sively Roman Catholic, the Model 
Schools are closed on Roman Catholic 
holidays ; but where there are Protes- 
tant teachers on the staff (as there are in 
eight out of the 12 schools in question) 
the schools are in some instances kept 
open for pupils who may wish to attend ; 
in other instances they are closed. 


Under the rules of the National Board, | 


teachers are not required to keep open 


their schools on public or Church holi-| 


days. The Model Schools at Clonmel, 
Dunmanway, Limerick, and Waterford 
were closed on the commemoration of the 
Queen’s Birthday, but the holiday was 


Cork Model Schools, owing to some un- 
certainty on the part of the teaching 


staff as to the day that might be sub-| 


stituted for the Queen’s Birthday which 
fell this year on a Sunday. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION 
(CASTLEBLANEY),. 
Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, §.) : | 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the’ 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, if he is aware 


Sir Matthew White Ridley. 


\I have no 
alleged action of the Crown Solicitor but 


| (Mr. 


auction in January last, but that owing 


| to the deed of his farm being with the 


Irish Land Commission the sale fell 


through: whether he is aware that 


_M’Ginn applied to the Irish Land Com- 
‘mission for return of deed, and that Mr. 


| Bailie, 


Crown Solicitor, directed the 
auctioneer in this case to return the pur- 
chaser of M’Ginn’s farm his money, as 
M’Ginn was not in a position to com- 
plete sale in absence of deed ; whether 
he can state when the deed will be re- 
turned to M’Ginn ; and, whether he will 
direct the Irish Land Commission to 
stay further proceedings against M’Ginn 
until he gets deed of his farm and enable 
him to sell ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: As ex- 
plained in reply to the hon. Member’s 
previous inquiries of the 11th inst. the 
Question is put under a misapprehension 
as to the effect of registration of title 
pursuant to the compulsory provisions of 
the Local Registration of Title Act. 
M’Ginn’s title having been registered 


pursuant to the provisions of that Act, 


the copy deed cannot be returned to him, 
and there should be no difficulty in his 
transferring his interest in his farm by 
transfer to be entered in the Local Regis- 
tration of Title Office, at which office all 
particulars of his title can be obtained. 
information regarding the 


am making inquiry. 


RAILWAY THROUGH MANCHURIA. 

Mr. EDWARD MOON (St. Pancras, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
for State for Foreign Affairs, whether 


his attention has been called to the state- 
allowed to lapse in the case of the) 


ment that His Excellency Li Hung 
‘Chang admits that a Russian railway will 
be built through Manchuria; and 
whether the Foreign Office has now any 
information as to when this railway will 


| be commenced, what will be its course, 


and upon what terms, as between the 


| Russian and Chinese Governments, it 


,will be constructed, worked, and 
‘controlled ? 
THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 


STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
GrorGE Curzon, Lancashire, 
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Southport) : We have no information of 
the alleged statement of Li Hung Chang 
other than what has appeared in the 
newspapers ; nor, therefore can I say any- 
thing as the terms on which such a rail- 
way would be constructed or the course 
it would follow. 

Mr. MOON asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman would make inquiries as to 
the latter part of the Question. 

Mr. CURZON: No, Sir. Until we 
have information that the railway is 
going to be constructed we cannot make 
inquiries as to the course it will take. 


CHEFOO. 

Mr. MOON : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether he had received any information 
from Peking as to the alleged irregular 
acquisition of land at Chefoo by Russians ; 
and whether substantial barracks for 
Russian troops have been built at Chefoo, 
on the eastern side of the peninsula ? 

Mr. CURZON: The only incident at 
Chefoo of which we have information is 
that which I described in an answer to 
the hon. Member on May 14th. ‘We 
have hopes that a satisfactory settlement 
may be arrived at. We have not heard 
of any Russian barracks at Chefoo. 

Mr. MOON asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman would inquire into the last 
allegation. He had authority for it. 

Mr. CURZON :No,Sir. I am afraid 
we cannot add to the necessary labours of 
the Department by inquiring into every 
form of idle rumour. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 


WIDECOMBE-IN-THE-MOOR 
(PARISH MEETING). 

*Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board, whether 
his attention has been called to the case 
of Albert Norrish and others, petitioners, 
v. Joshua Bancroft and other, respond- 
ents, in the High Court of Justice, 
Queen’s Bench Division, 22nd May 1896, 
in which it appears that at the parish 
meeting, held at Widecombe-in-the-Moor 
on 9th March last, the chairman (who 
was the assistant overseer) declared ten 
nominations for parish councillors void ; 
and, a poll having been demanded, nine 
candidates were declared to be duly 
elected by the returning officer; that 
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subsequently an election petition was in- 
stituted, and these nine candidates were 
made respondents, although they had not 
at that time held any council meetingor ex- 
ercised their office ; and that immediately 
after their first meeting they gave notice 
of their intention not to oppose ; never- 
theless on judgment being given in 
favour of the petitioners, declaring the 
election void, they were adjudged to be 
personally liable for a considerable 
amount of the costs of the petition, in 
which they had been involved in conse- 
quence of the erroneous ruling of the 
chairman and declaration of their 
election by the returning officer; and 
whether, under the circumstances, these 
costs can be charged against the parish ? 

Tue SECRETARY to toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
Russett, Tyrone, 8.): The President 
understands the Court ordered that the 
costs referred to should be paid by the 
respondents personally, and if this is so 
he is not aware of any provision under 
which the costs could be charged against 
the parish. 


1896} 


BRADFORD MOOR BARRACKS. 

Mr. H. BYRON REED (Bradford, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War, whether his attention 
has been called to the seriously in- 
sanitary condition of the barracks at 
Bradford Moor, and whether he has had 
an opportunity of considering the Report 
thereon made by the medical officer of 
health for the borough of Bradford, 
which has been sent to the War Office ; 
whether he will give directions for the 
recommendations embodied in the said 
Report to be adopted by the contractor 
at present engaged in the reparation 
works at Bradford Moor Barracks, es- 
pecially as regards the re-construction of 
the hospital ; whether he will now state 
to the House what progress has been 
made up to date with these long-promised 
and sorely-needed repairs, and say what 
amount of money has up to the present 
been expended ; and, with regard to the 
Bradford Moor Barracks, whether the 
contract for this work has been given to 
a Coventry firm ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powe. - 
Wit.1ams, Birmingham, 8.) : The Report 
of the Bradford Barracks by the medical 
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officer of health has only just been 
received, and is now under consideration. 
The recommendations in it will receive 
full attention. £1,125 was expended 
last year on these barracks in repairs 
and sanitary improvements; and about 
£800 has been paid this year. Nearly 
£400 more will be available for any 
necessary works. The contract was 
given to a Coventry firm after competi- 
tion between seven tenderers from 
different parts of the country. 


Pastor 


POSTAL REGULATIONS 
(TRADE ORDERS). 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether, although it is 
laid down in the postal regulations that 
an order for goods may be sent through 
the post at the half-penny rate, he has 
recently inflicted a fine ona firm for 
issuing such an order with the prefix, 
“ please to send,” in writing ; whether the 
public is to understand that the word 
“send,” which constitutes theessence ofthe 
order, must be printed and not written ; 
whether the Postmaster General has 
issued an order that the word or words 
referred to may be inserted with a hand 
stamp, the use of pen and ink being still 
strictly excluded ; and, whether, in com- 
ing to a decision, he will refer to 
correspondence with the aggrieved parties 
No. 104,177 ? 

TaE SECRETARY or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
It is a fact that orders for goods sent at 
the half-penny rate have been charged 
with letter-postage on account of their 
containing the written communication 
“please tosend.” Orders may not con- 
tain any written matter beyond the 
particulars specified in the Post Office 
Guide, well known to the public, and 
any communications such as “send” or 
“please send” must be printed. Hand 
stamping is a printing process, and it 
follows that the communication referred 
to may be hand-stamped although it may 
not be written. The Postmaster General 
has referred to the correspondence with 
the persons mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber, and he finds they were correctly 
informed of the conditions on which 
orders can be sent at the half-penny 
rate. The Postmaster General considers 


Mr. Powell- Williams. 
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that the concessions which have heen 
made in the past in order to extend the 
privilege of a cheap and unremunerative 
post have already gone at least as far as 
it is possible to justify, and if the inevi- 
table inconsistencies which have resulted 
from such concessions are found incon- 
venient, it may be a question whether it 
may not be desirable to reconsider the 
whole matter, and subject documents of 
the character to which the hon. Member 
refers, to the letter rate of postage. 


GRAND JURY (COUNTY MONAGHAN). 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, whether he is aware the secre- 
tary to the Grand Jury of county 
Monaghan charges 8d. per tender form 
to road contractors in the barony of 
Farney, while the statute allows only a 
charge of 6d. per tender form; whether 
he can say how long this charge of 8d. 
per tender form has been in existence in 
the barony of Farney ; and, what course 
does he intend to take in the matter ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: On 
Thursday last I informed the hon. Mem- 
ber of the practice that existed in this 
respect in the barony mentioned. The 
arrangement, which has been in force 
for a number of years, was made at the 
request of the contractors themselves to 
whom it is represented to me to have 
been a great accommodation, but if 
any of them object to pay the additional 
sum of two-pence which has been charged 
to cover travelling expenses they can be 
supplied with the forms of tender on 
application at the office of the Secretary 
to the Grand Jury in Monaghan, on 
payment of the statutory fee of sixpence. 
The Secretary to the Grand Jury has 
apparently given special facilities to 
contractors residing in the barony of 
Farney, which they seem to have 
gladly availed themselves of, and the 
matter is not one calling for the inter- 
ference of Government. 


PASTOR KHAMIS. 
Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, 


| W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 


of State for Foreign Affairs if his atten- 
tion has been directed to the case of the 
Nestorian Pastor Khamis, who, for the 
past eight months, has been imprisoned 
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at Deaza, in Kurdistan, by the Turkish 
authorities ; if he is aware that this case 
is aggravated beyond others by the fact 
that this minister of the Nestorian Free 
Church is over 80 years of age; and, 
whether the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs is prepared to make 
representations to the Government of 
the Porte in favour of release ? 

Mr. CURZON : Yes, Sir ; our atten- 
tion has been called to this case, and we 
have made inquiries. Her Majesty’s 
Vice Consul at Van has reported that 
Pastor Khamis is in prison at Dizza, 
charged with having sent and received 
treasonable correspondence, and with 
having in his possession documents of a 
similar character. The Vice Consul has 
reported to us that the case is not one in 
which in his opinion Her Majesty’s 
Government ought to interfere. I may 
add, moreover, that Pastor Khamis is 
not a British subject. 


Civil Service 


CIVIL BILL PROCESSES FOR RENT 
(COUNTY CAVAN). 

Mr. 8. YOUNG (Cavan. E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
state the number of civil bill processes 
for rent and the number of ejectments 
for non-payment of rent entered for 
hearing at the Quarter Sessions recently 
held in the different county court dis- 
tricts in county Cavan, also the number 
of decrees obtained in respect of rent at 
the Session in each district ; and, whe- 
ther he will state if any, and if so how 
many, decrees for the recovery of rent 
where only one year’s rent was due were 
obtained at the recent Sessions held in 
Cootehill ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
forwarded to the hon. Member a return 
giving the detailed particulars indicated 
in the Question. The return is too 
elaborate to read to the House in answer 
to a Question. 


NIGHT MAILS TO SCOTLAND. 
Mr. T. C. H. HEDDERWICK (Wick 
Burghs) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
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Railway Company to adopt and main- 
tain the same mail train rate of speed 
between Inverness and Thurso as is now 
maintained between Perth and Inver- 
ness, so that the mails may reach Thurso 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, or as near 
thereto as may be, with a view to render 
an evening delivery, vid Scrabster, pos- 
sible at Kirkwall ? 

Mr. HANBURY: No arrangement 
for running the London night mail train 
to Thurso at the same speed between 
Inverness and Thurso as between Perth 
and Inverness would be practicable 
without reducing the number of stops 
and necessitating the establishment of 
additional trains. If the Highland 
Railway Company should see fit for the 
advantage of their passengers to effect 
an alteration of this kind, the Postmaster 
General will gladly avail himself of the 
accelerated service; but, having regard 
to the payments already made for con- 
veyance of the mails on the Highland 
Railway, he would not be justified in 
himself incurring additional expense for 
a higher speed. 


Promotions. 


CIVIL SERVICE PROMOTIONS 
(ACCOUNTANT GENERAL’S DEPART- 
MENT). 

Captain NORTON : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, whether the 
Treasury Minute, dated Ist May 1890, 
by which the salaries of clerks promoted 
to classes the commencing salaries of 
which were smaller than those received 
by them at the dates of their promotion, 
were in future to be determined, and 
providing that in such cases the pro- 
moted clerks are to commence in the 
higher classes with the salaries they are 
in receipt of at the dates of their promo- 
tion, plus the proportion of increment 
earned at that date, was in force at the 
date of the recommendation for promo- 
tion to the higher division of the two 
staff clerks recently promoted in the 
Accountant General’s Department of 
the Admiralty ; whether, under the terms 
of this Minute, the salaries of these two 
gentlemen would be £371 each, instead 
of £231 and £208 respectively as now 
allotted to them; whether these two 


master General, whether, in connection | gentlemen are entitled, by the terms of 
with the projected acceleration of the | the Minute, to retain on promotion their 
London night mail service to Thurso, he old salaries, plus the proportion of incre- 
will endeavour to induce the a earned at the date of promotion, 
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instead of suffering reductions of £134 
and £157 per annum respectively ; and, 
whether he will restore to them the 
portions of their salaries of which they 
have been deprived ? 

Mr. HANBURY: I have already 
stated that the staff officers referred to 
were in receipt of salaries of £365, while 
the commencing salary of the vacant 
clerkships of the upper division was 
£150. Also that there was no difficulty 
in obtaining competent officers for the 
latter at that rate of salary. In these 
circumstances, the Treasury declined to 
sanction the appointment of the two staff 
officers at their existing salaries, as being 
a very wasteful expenditure of public 
money. It was, therefore, for the officers 
to decide for themselves whether or not 
they would accept the clerkships upon 
the only terms on which the Treasury 
were justified in offering them, and their 
acceptance of the offer removes them | 
altogether from the application of the 
Minute of Ist May 1890. 


Carrickmacross 


PURDYSBURN ASYLUM, BELFAST. 

Mr. D. KILBRIDE (Galway, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the | 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1), whether 
he will state at what price per pound 
the hair mattresses were contracted to 
be supplied to the new asylum at 
Purdysburn, Belfast; (2) whether any 
examination of the hair was made by | 
any official from the Board of Control ; | 
and, if so, what report did he make as | 
to the quality and value of the hair sup- | 
plied ; (3) whether he will state the par- | 
ticulars as to the contract; if tenders | 
were invited by advertisement, and in| 
what papers they were published ; also, | 
if any samples were produced ; and whe- | 
ther the hair supplied was equal to the 
sample selected ; and (4), what has been 
done in the matter ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
reply to the first paragraph is 97d. The 
mattresses were examined on behalf of 
the Board of Control by an official, who 
stated that the hair was not equal to) 
sample, but did not state its value. | 
Tenders were invited from five of the| 
principal firms in Belfast, though not by | 
advertisement. Samples of the hair 
required were given to each of these 
firms, and, as I have stated, the hair 
supplied by the contractor whose tender 


Captain Norton, 
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was accepted was not equal to sample. 
He is now furnishing other mattresses 
with hair equal to sample. 


POPPY CULTIVATION 

(BEHAR AND BENARES AGENCIES). 

Mr. HENRY J. WILSON (York, 
W.R., Holmfirth): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India, if he can 
state what is the quantity of land which 
has been under poppy cultivation this 
year in the Behar and Benares Agencies 
respectively, as compared with the years 
1893-94 and 1894-95? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamitton, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): The total amount under 
opium cultivation in the Behar and 
Benares Agencies during the last three 
seasons, deducting that in which the crop 
was a failure, was as follows : 


1893-94 458,181 
1894-95 513,804 
1895-96 519,072 


I am unable, for purposes of comparison, 
to give the quantities in the Behar and 
Benares Agencies separately. 


CARRICKMACROSS WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland—(1) whether he is aware that 
Peter McEnaney, at present in Carrick- 
macross Workhouse, has made a solemn 
declaration before a magistrate that he 
was sent from Kirkcaldy Poorhouse, 
Scotland, against his will, to Carrickma- 
cross Poorhouse ; that he spent 50 years 
in Scotland, and has a wife and family 
there; (2) is he also aware that 
McEnaney has made frequent applica- 
tions to the Carrickmacross Board of 
Guardians to be sent back to Scotland to 
his family ; and, (3) what steps will he 
take in this case to relieve the ratepayers 
of Carrickmacross Union of McEnaney, 
who is in Carrickmacross Workhouse 
against his will ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
reply to the first and second paragraphs 
is in the affirmative. The Guardians of 
the Carrickmacross Union declined to 
accede to the applications of this man to 
be sent back to Scotland on the ground 
that they had no power to defray his ex- 
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penses from the rates, and the Local 
Government Board have no power to 
interfere in the matter. 


INDIAN TROOPS IN SUAKIN. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India, whether the total num- 
ber of Indian troops now at Suakin is, 
as stated in a telegram on Friday, 4,481 ; 
what is the cause of this large increase 
in the force from 2,498, the number 
named by him on 2nd June; and what 
will be the estimated charge per month 
for ordinary expenses of the total Indian 
force now at Suakin, or under orders to 
go there? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: There 
has been no increase in the number of 
Indian troops at Suakin, as given in my 
reply to the hon. Member on the 2nd 
June. In addition to these there are a 
considerable number of camp followers, 
but even if these are included, the total 
would fall short of 4,481. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Will the number 
to be charged for to the Indian Govern- 
ment be the number which the noble 
Lord mentioned on June 2 4 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Yes, 
that will be the total number charged 
for. 


WRECK OF STEAMSHIP “DRUMMOND 
CASTLE.” 

Mr. BYRON REED: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether it is practicable for Her 
Majesty’s Government to convey, in 
terms of especial courtesy and commenda- 
tion, to the Government of the French 
Republic the widespread appreciation 
and gratitude of the English people for 
the marked sympathy which has been 
displayed by the inhabitants of the 
Ushant coasts to the survivors and vic- 
tims of the disaster to the Drummoud 
Castle 1 

Mr. PHILIP STANHOPE (Burn- 
ley) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will take 
some suitable and public means for con- 
veying to the French Government the 
expression of the high appreciation 
which is entertained in this country of 
the sympathy and admirable devotion of 
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the officials and population of Ushant 
and other parts of Brittany in connection 
with the lamentable shipwreck of the 
Drummond Castle. 

Mr. CURZON: The Secretary of 
State has already requested the French 
Ambassador to convey a message of the 
character suggested to the President of 
the French Republic, and a Dispatch on 
the subject will also be addressed to Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris. 


At a later stage, 


Mr. CURZON said: May I supple- 
ment the Answer that I gave with regard 
to the lamentable disaster to the Drum- 
mond Castle, by reading to the House a 
communication which the Secretary of 
State has received from the Board of 
Trade, and which will be made by the 
Foreign Office the basis of a communica- 
tion that will be immediately addressed 
to the French Government? The letter 
from the Board of Trade is as follows :— 


‘* With reference to the recent lamentable loss 
of the steamship Drummond Castle off the coast of 
France, I am directed by the Board of Trade fo 
state for the information of the Marquess of 
Salisbury, that many accounts have reached 
them of the great humanity, generosity, and 
kindness shown by all classes of the community 
in the vicinity of the disaster, not only in their 
treatment of the survivors, but in the solicitude 
displayed for the feelings of the friends and 
relatives of those lost, and in the careful 
arrangements made for the burial of the bodies 
recovered, The Board of Trade feel that it 
would be unbecoming at the present moment to 
select the names of any individuals for special 
mention ; they are grateful to all alike for what 
has been done, and trust later on to testify their 
appreciation in some tangible way. I am, how- 
ever, to suggest for Lord Salisbury’s considera- 
tion that Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris 
should be instructed to convey through the 
the French Government the warmest thanks of 
Her Majesty’s Government to all concerned for 
their etlicient and kindly help, and for the 
hearty and sympathetic way in which it has 
been rendered. [Cheers.] Such a communica- 
tion of thanks and appreciation would, in the 
opinion of the Board of Trade, be endorsed by 
the whole nation as an expression of its feelings 
under the sad circumstances of the present case.” 


[Renewed Cheers. | 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
with regard to the official reply given to 
the deputation which recently waited 
upon the official head of the Department, 
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requesting that the name and address 
not exceeding four words in a telegram 
should be sent free, that the loss of 
revenue from such a concession would be 
£600,000 per annum, whether he will 
inform the House how he arrives at this 
calculation of the probable loss ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Nosuch statement 
was made by the official head of the 
Department. What that officer did say 
was that an addition of four words to 
the average length of each inland tele- 
gram would produce an additional 
revenue of about £600,000 a year, and 
that the granting of a free address of 
four words could not be consequently 
regarded as such a trifle as had been 
represented by some members of the 
deputation. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he has 
received a copy of a resolution adopted 
by the Mallow Board of Guardians calling 
attention to the unnecessarily expensive 
procedure under the Labourers Acts 
(Ireland), and asking for the cheapening 
and simplifying of the present procedure ; 
and, whether he will pay attention to 
these and similar recommendations on 
the Second Reading stage of the 
Labourers (Ireland) Bill? 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Cork Co., 
N.E.) asked whether any provision made 
to simplify and cheapen procedure under 
the Labourers Act would apply to the 
scheme at present under consideration ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
resolution in question has been received. 
The principal object of the Labourers 
Bill now before Parliament is to simplify 
and cheapen the present procedure under 
the Labourers Acts. In reply to the 
supplementary Question, if the Bill were 
passed it would apply to any pending 
case so far as those cases are not com- 
plete—that is to say, the later stages in 
the transaction would be governed by 
the provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. FLYNN asked whether, in 
cheapening and simplifying procedure, it 
would not be possible to abolish appeals 
to the Privy Council, which formed one 
of the most expensive parts of the pro- 
cedure ? 


Mr. Henniker Heaton. 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: That 
has been carefully considered, and we 
have come to the conclusion that it 
would not be desirable. The number of 
cases in which there is an appeal is com- 
paratively small, and we have introduced 
a provision in the Bill providing that 
only the opposed part of a scheme will 
go before the Privy Council, and this 
will tend to improve the procedure. 


DEPORTATION OF PAUPERS TO 
IRELAND. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, whether he intends introducing 
the Bill promised to prevent deportation 
of paupers from England and Scotland to 
Treland ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I fear I 
cannot at present add anything to the 
statement made by me on 17th April 
last in reply to the hon. Member for 
St. Patrick’s Division of Dublin on this 
subject. Any Bill dealing effectively 
with the matter would have to be an 
English and a Scotch rather than an 
Irish Bill. 


ARMENIANS IN PRISON. 

Mr. EDWARD MORTON (Devon- 
port): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether he 
is aware that 3,000 Armenians are still 
detained in the prisons of the Sultan, 
in spite of the Sultan’s repeated assur- 
ances to release all not convicted of 
felony or misdemeanour; and, what 
steps Her Majesty’s Government intend 
to take in view of this grave state of 
affairs ? 

Mr. CURZON : We have not recently 
received any general report with refer- 
ence to the number of Armenians in 
prison. Representations are made to 
the Turkish Government whenever cases 
of hardship and undue detention come 
to the knowledge of Her Majesty’s 
Embassy. 


DANGEROUS PERFORMANCE. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Dur- 
ham, N.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
whether his attention has been called to 
an announcement that a lady would 
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jump from 40 feet above the roof of the 
Royal Aquarium to the ground; and, 
whether, having regard to the great 
danger of these performances, he pro- 
poses taking any stepsin the matter ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
My attention has been called to the 
subject of the Question, but I have no 
power to prevent such performances 
taking place, unless the performer is 
under 14 years of age. 


AMALGAMATION OF UNIONS BILL. 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether it 
is to be proposed under the Amalgama- 
tion of Unions Bill to appoint a Com- 
mission to determine the unions which 
could be conveniently grouped together 
in the Amalgamation Scheme of the 
Government ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is 
proposed to appoint a small Commission 
or Committee in connection with the 
Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill to inquire how 
many unions could be most conveniently 
grouped together for the purposes of 
amalgamation. On June 9th it was 
stated that the Bill was nearly ready, 
but that in view of the state of public 
business, unless I were allowed to intro- 
duce it after 12 o’clock, I was afraid that 
it could not be introduced this Session. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary t« the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, (1) whether he can 
state when the Light Railways (Ireland) 
Bill will be introduced; and (2) 
whether County Cavan will be scheduled 
under the Bill for the building of exten- 
sion lines from Arignagh to Dowra, 
Bawnboy Road to Florencecourt, and a 
new line from Oldcastle through Bally- 
jamesduff to Kilnaleck ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
already stated that I hope to introduce 
Trish Light Railways Bill as soon as the 
Bill dealing with Light Railways in 
England has passed the Report Stage. 
As to the second paragraph, I can 
make no announcement respecting the 
provisions of the Bill pending its intro- 
dection. 
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BARON DE VIALAR’S STATEMENTS. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether the Foreign Office has 
yet received any information from Con- 
stantinople touching the recent state- 
ments of Baron de Vialar, Military 
Attaché of the French Embassy, in 
regard to the alleged outrages at Marash, 
Diarbekir, and Zeitoun ; and, if so, will 
the information be laid before the House, 
and when ? 

Mr. CURZON: No, Sir; we have 
heard that the French Military Attaché 
has recently returned to Constantinople 
from Armenia, but we have not heard of 
any statements having been made by 
him with regard to fresh outrages at 
Marash, Diarbekir and Zeitoun. 

Mr. FLYNN: These statements were 
reported more than ten days ago. May 
I ask whether the Foreign Office has 
received or made any attempt to obtain 
information from Sir Philip Currie in 
reference to the representations of an 
officer so highly placed ? 

Mr. CURZON: It is perhaps hardly 
open to Her Majesty’s Government to 
make any inquiry as to the contents of 
a report alleged to have been written by 
a French military officer presumably for 
the information of the French Govern- 
ment. Had the report contained any 
fresh information of the kind suggested, 
we should probably have heard of it. 

Mr. FLYNN : Whenis it possible the 
House may expect it will be given any 
further information on the subject? 

Mr. CURZON : Directly we receive 
any information, I shall be most happy 
to communicate it to the House. 

Mr. FLYNN: T shall put a question 
on an early day. 


EQUIVALENT LAND RATING GRANT 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he can state what is 
the sum which it is proposed to grant 
to Ireland as an equivalent for the sum 
required for the English Rating Bill? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I estimated the total 
sum required for the current year for 
Great Britain and Ireland at £975,000. 
Treland would receive nine-hundredths 
of that amount, if the estimate is correct, 
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But the exact sum which Ireland will 
receive cannot be stated until it is exactly 
known, by the returns provided for in 
the Agricultural Rating Bill, how much | 
will be required for England. 

Mr. DILLON: Then the amount 
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by the Court, and also in how many of 
them judicial agreements were entered 
into owing to the great delay in disposing 
of the cases in Court ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : I regret 
that I am unable to furnish the hon. 


Treland will receive will not depend in; Member with the information he desires, 
any degree upon the amount of rates|as the “recorded” cases in which fair 


upon agricultural land in Ireland ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: No, Sir; that has been 
stated already. 


DIRECTOR OF TRANSPORTS. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) : I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, whether the post of 
Director of Transports will shortly be 
vacated by retirement; and, whether 


\rents were fixed are not shown separately 
in the books of the Irish Land Commis- 
sion. To segregate them now would in- 
volve an examination of the original 
papers, not merely in the recorded cases, 
but in all cases, for a lengthened period, 
as no distinction was made in fixing the 
terms of hearing. Even if this serious 
interruption of regular official business 
were entered upon, a reply could not be 
given to the second inquiry, as the Sub- 
'Commissioners had no means of knowing, 





the Government, having regard to the|and the order could not disclose the 

recent large increase of expenditure on | reason that the tenant did not prosecute 

the Navy and the necessity for practising | his application. 

economy whenever it can be beneficially | 

exercised, will take advantage of the} 

approaching vacancy to abolish the post, | BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

which is practically a sinecure. | Mr. DILLON : I beg to ask the First 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- | Lord of the Treasury, whether he can, 

RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuey, St. for the convenience of Members, make a 

George’s, Hanover Square): In view statement with reference to the course 

of the recent large increase of naval | of business during the remainder of the 

expenditure I would gladly practice | Session. 

economy wherever it can be beneficially; Tur FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 

exercised, but the post of Director of |SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 

Transports is by no means a sinecure,|E.): The hon. Gentleman asked me 

very important duties are attached to it, | yesterday if I would make some state- 

and it cannot be abolished. On the| ment to-day. This, of course, is not a 


contrary, I shall endeavour to find a/ period of the Session at which a complete 








first-rate officer to fill it. 

Mr. LEWIS asked whether it was) 
not the fact that Lord Charles Beresford, 
shortly before he left the office, stated 
that it was a post to which practically 
no duties were attached ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY said he did not know what it 
might have been at that time, but since 
then the holder of the office had dis- 
charged important duties. 


FAIR RENT APPLICATIONS (IRELAND). 

Mr. M.McCARTAN (Down, 8.): Ibeg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference to 
the 36,000 ‘recorded ” cases under the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, whether 
he can state in how many of these fair 
rent applications judicial rents were fixed 





Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


| statement as regards the remaining busi- 
ness of the Session could be asked for or 
could be given. I can state, however, 
for the convenience of the House, that 
after the proceedings on the next stage 
of the Rating Bill are concluded, we 
shall proceed with the Finance Bill, and, 
after the Committee stage of the Finance 
Bill is finished, we shall take the Light 
Railways Bill. I hold myself, however, 
at liberty to take a day for the discussion 
of the Indian troops question. Further, 
it may be necessary to find time for the 
Resolution on the Uganda Railway before 
the stages of the Bills I have mentioned 
are finally concluded. That will give the 
House an indication of what the work 
will be for some few days to come. I 
imagine that the hon. Gentleman who 
put the Question is anxious more 
especially about the Irish Land Bill. 
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He, I think, made a statement the other | 
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Mr. LEWIS asked when it was pro- 


Imperial Taxation. 








day to the effect that three or four days posed to take the Military Manceuvres 
Bill? 


would suffice for it. 


Mr. DILLON : I said that, so far as | 


we were concerned, we would endeavour | 
to get it through Committee in three or) 
four days. 


Tue FIRST LORD orf THE TREA-| 


SURY : After that declaration I suppose | 
we may have a reasonable hope of getting 
the Bill through all its stages in this 
House in four or five days. Five days I 
propose to give ; I cannot promise more, 
but that amount of time I can promise. 

Mr. DILLON : It would be a conve- 
nience to know when we may have these 
five days. 

THE FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : It depends, of course, upon the 
progress we make with other business. 
We should endeavour to take them some- 
where about the middle of next month, 
in a week in which the Irish Estimates 
can be put down. I will endeavour to 
meet, as far as I can, the convenience of 
Irish Members. What I have said is to 
be taken rather as a statement of inten- 
tion than as an absolute pledge. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will not take them 
about the 12th July. [Laughter] 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON 
(Middlesbrough) asked whether an 
opportunity could be found of bringing 
on the Mines Bill this Session ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I have hopes of being able to 
pass the Mines Bill now that it is light- 
ened of what I understand are the only 
contentious clauses. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said the right hon. 
Gentleman had promised an answerabout 
this time with regard to the Scotch 
Rating Bill. It was important it should 
be introduced so that it might be con- 
sidered in Scotland before it was discussed 
in the House. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : The Scotch Rating Bill could 
not, of course, be taken till after the 
Finance Bill and the Light Railways 
Bill. It would perhaps be convenient if 
it could be brought in some day at four 
o'clock, with a short statement and a 
single reply. If that course could be 
adopted the introduction might be 
expedited ; I will think it over. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : Not at present, Sir. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
'shire, W.) asked what Supply would be 
taken on Friday. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The Navy and Army Esti- 
mates. 

Mr. C. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) said that in answer to pre- 
vious questions he had been told the 
Employers’ Liability Bill would be intro- 
duced this Session. He therefore wished 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
there was now any reasonable hope of 
being able this Session to proceed with 
that Measure. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: No, Sir; there is no hope of 
being able to proceed with that Bill. 


BENEFICES BILL. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
whether the Government intend to give 
facilities for the passage of the Benefices 
Bill into law. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I confess I do not see any pros- 
pect of my being able to find time, before 
the end of next month, for any but Gov- 
ernment business. I cannot make any 
definite statement. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew, 
W.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, whether it will be possible to 
give an early day for the Second Reading 
of the Public Health (Scotland) Bill ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I am afraid I cannot give any 
pledge at present. 


INCIDENCE OF LOCAL AND IMPERIAI, 
TAXATION. 

*Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Northum- 
berland, Tyneside) I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, whether he is now 
in a position to say when a Committee 
or a Commission will be appointed to 
inquire into the subject of the incidence 
of Local and Imperial Taxation, as 
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between movable and immovable pro- 
perty ; and, whether the proposed Inquiry 
will extend to urban as well as to rural 
districts ? 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
ton, E.) I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury, whether he can now state 
what will be the form of the proposed 
Inquiry into the incidence of the Local 
and Imperial Taxation on the several 
classes of rateable property, and when the 
Inquiry will be begun ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I amafraid I cannot answer the 
right hon. Gentleman to-day ; I will pro- 
mise him a definite answer on Monday 
next, 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND RATING BILL. 


On the order for the consideration of 
this Bill, as amended in Committee, 


*Sir HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton) said that, before the considera- 
tion of the Bill was entered upon, he 
wished to put a question to the Speaker 
as to whether the Standing Orders of 
the House had been infringed in the 
previous progress of the Bill, and also to 
put a question to the Speaker, as the 
constitutional guardian of the privileges 
of the House, and especially those 
privileges that related to the financial 
affairs of the country which were under 
the sole jurisdiction of that House. The 
clause of the Bill to which he desired to 
call attention was Clause 1, Sub-section 
(3), which provided :— 

“The Commissioners of Public Revenue, in 
such manner, at such times, and under such 
regulations as the Treasury shall direct, shall 
pay to the Local Taxation Account out of the 
proceeds of the estate duty derived in England 
from personal property the annual sum required 
by this section to be paid to that account.” 


The Standing Order passed on March 
20, 1866, No. 62 of the Standing Orders, 
provided :— 


“Tf any motion be made in the House for any 
aid, grant or charge upon the public revenue, 
whether payable out of the Consolidated Fund, 
or out of moneys to be provided by Parliament, 
or for any charge upon the people, the consider- 
ation and debate thereof is not presently entered 


Mr. Joseph A. Pease. 
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upon, but is adjourned till such further day as 
the House thinks fit to appoint, and then the 
matter is referred to a Committee of the whole 
House befcre any resolution or vote of the House 
shall pass thereon.” 


The question he desired to raise was 
that that Standing Order had not in 
this case been complied with. The 
clause of the Bill which dealt with the 
appropriation of one-and-a-half million 
out of the public money raised out of 
revenues which were a charge upon the 
people had not been referred to a Com- 
mittee of the House, nor had such reso- 
lution as the Standing Order required 
been passed in regard to it. In submit- 
ting the point of Order, he might be 
allowed to say that the Standing Order 
of 1866 was the last Standing Order that 
had been passed upon this question, and 
was evidently intended to sum up the 
previous legislation and rules of the 
House upon the subject. He would 
not refer to the number of Resolutions 
which the House had passed in reference 
to its sole control of the financial affairs 
of the country, but so late as 1848, by a 
Division, in which the Government of 
the day was defeated, the House 
resolved :— 


“That this House cannot be the effectual 
guardian of the revenue of the State unless the 
whole amount of the taxes derived from every 
source in the Kingdom received for the public 
account be either paid in or accounted for to the 
Exchequer, and that no department of the 
revenue should be allowed to stop any portion 
of the gross receipts in their progress to the 
Exchequer without the previous authority of 
Parliament.” 


Founded upon that Resolution a series 
of Acts were passed during Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Chancellorship of the Exchequer 
which were intended to secure—but 
whether or not they succeeded he would 
not say—that the whole of the revenue 
from every source should be paid into 
the Exchequer, and that there should be 
no appropriation of the revenue without 
the previous assent of the House. In 
1888 the local taxation account, which 
was referred to in Clause 1 of the Bill, 
was established by the well-known Local 
Government Act of that year, and to that 
local taxation account Parliament trans- 
ferred a considerable amount of existing 
taxation, and also provided for the pay- 
ment to it of a certain portion of the 
Probate Duty. But he would particularly 
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call attention to the Act of 1890, which 
he thought was the only precedent that 
could be quoted in support of the action 
of the Government in regard to this 
Bill. In 1890 Parliament imposed addi- 
tional duties on Customs and Excise, and 
these duties were imposed, in accordance 
with the regular practice of the House, 
by previous Resolution, upon which the 
Act was passed. There was, therefore, 
a distinction between that case and this 
case, inasmuch as in this case there was 
no previous Resolution justifying the 
proposed appropriation. It was then 
provided that those additional duties to 
be levied on spirits and beer should be 
called the Local Taxation (Customs and 
Excise) Duties, and that they should be 
appropriated in the same proportion to 
England, Scotland and Ireland, and 
paid to the local taxation accounts ; and 
an Act was subsequently passed in the 
same Session providing for the appro- 
priation to the various local taxation 
accounts of those various sums. It was 
evident that that precedent was the one 
which had heen followed by the Govern- 
ment in the present case. But no ques- 
tion was then ‘raised, and there was no 
ruling by the Speaker—though he would 
venture to say, with great respect to the 
late Speaker, that he thought that the 
procedure then adopted was not in accord- 
ance with the intention of the Standing 
Order—and the House itself had no 
opportunity of expressing its opinion on 
the matter. He therefore submitted that 
under Clause | of this Bill there was a 
grant or charge imposed upon the public 
revenue—the public revenue being the 
proceeds of the Estate Duty derived in 
England from personal property—that 
those proceeds were a tax or charge upon 
the people, that the people of this 
country paid that tax, and his point was 
that the Government were not entitled 
to ask the House to intercept, between 
the taxpayer and the Exchequer, any 
taxes, whether they were taxes on per- 
sonal property in the nature of Probate 
Duty or taxes on Excise and Customs, 
and then apply the taxes so intercepted to 
the purposes described in Clause 1 of the 
Bill. He therefore asked the Speaker, 
as the guardian of the privileges of the 
House, whether it was in accordance 
with the Standing Order that Clause | 
should be inserted in the Bill without a 
previous Committee of the House having 
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sanctioned such insertion ; and whether 
the privileges of the House, in the con- 
trol of the public revenue, would not be 
seriously endangered if such a procedure 
were allowed to continue. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis), on the point of order, submitted 
that the right hon. Gentleman had estab- 
lished a breach of the spirit of the Stand- 
ing Order, but that it was more doubtful 
whether he had established any. breach 
of its letter. As he read the Standing 
Order, the subject of the formalities 
described by the right hon. Gentleman 
was a Motion for any charge upon the 
people. The method of this Bill, however, 
was not for the imposition of a charge, 
but for the interception of a charge 
already imposed. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had cited certain Acts which 
had been passed in derogation of 
this Standing Order, but he had not 
cited the most mischievous of all—the 
Act of 1891, which empowered the 
Treasury, on its own mere fiat, to inter- 
cept public moneys and call them appro- 
priations in aid. He would cite the two 
Standing Orders preceding that cited by 
the right hon. Gentleman. Standing 
Order 60, which in point of date was last 
before Standing Order 62, read as 
follows :—- 


“The House will not proceed upon a Motion 

for an address to the Crown praying that any 
money may be issued or that any expense may 
be incurred except in a Committee of the whole 
House.” 
That Order showed the intention of the 
House with regard to all these matters. 
But Standing Order 58 bore upon this 
very matter, and the procedure adopted 
in regard to this Bill was a breach not 
only of the spirit but of the letter of 
Order 58. The words were :— 


“That this House will not proceed upon any 
petition, Motion, or Bill for granting any 
money, or for releasing or compounding any 
sum of money owing to the Crown, but in a 
Committee of the whole House.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The question is one 
of very great importance. There is no 
doubt that it is here proposed that 
money shall be taken from the taxes and 
shall be applied to a particular purpose ; 
and in that sense it is a charge upon the 
revenue. I think that the House has 
always entertained those general in- 
tentions of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man and the hon. Member for King’s 
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Lynn have spoken, of protecting the 
revenue from any new charge by pre- 
liminary proceedings in Committee, and 
by requiring the recommendation of the 
Crown signified by a Minister. But I 
have no power to make laws for the 
House. I have only to construe those 
which I find in the Standing Orders. If 
it is a case of the unwritten law I may 
declare what that law is, but where 
there is a Standing Order I have only 
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the power and duty of saying whether 
the Standing Order ‘has been com- 
plied with; and, in the present case, | 
looking at the Standing Order, I am of | 
opinion that it has been complied with. | 
It says that :— | 


“ Any aid, grant, or charge upon the public 
revenue, whether payable out of the Consolidated | 
Fund or out of moneys to be provided by Par- | 
liament or for any charge upon the people,” 
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The result seems to me that those 
words— 


“ whether payable out of the Consolidated 
Fund or out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament ” 


—limit the words “charge upon the 
public revenue,” and as the Order 
says that there is to be a Committee 
when there is a charge upon the public 
revenue, whether payable out of the 
Consolidated Fund or out of moneys to 
be provided by Parliament, it must 
follow that the necessity for a Committee 
is limited to those cases. In the Local 
Government Act of 1888 there was a 
fund created into which the tax gatherers 
were topay direct certain moneys, and that 
fund was to be distributed again without 
ever going into the Consolidated Fund, 
Although there was no decision given in 


| the House on that matter, it was care- 
shall be first considered in Committee of | fully considered by the authorities of the 
the whole House. _I first call attention | House at that time, and it was thought 
to the words “for any charge upon the| that it did not come within the words of 


people” because they refer to new 
taxation, and there is no proposal for 
new taxation in the Bill. But does this 
Bill create a charge upon the public 
revenue— 


“whether payable out of the Consolidated 
Fund or out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament ?” 





| 


If the intention of the House, when it | 
made that Order in 1866, was that which | 
the right hon. Gentleman apprehended, 
and that which I apprehend, the words 
used were somewhat unfortunate for the 
purpose, because if these words— 


“Whether payable out of the Consolidated 
Fund or out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament ” 


—that is to say, by Votes in Supply— 
had either not been used ; or, if there had 
been words of an entirely general nature, 
such as “from any source whatever,” | 
then I think it would have been clear 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s conten- 
tion was correct. The origin of the| 
limitation was, I believe, that in 1866 
the words “or out of moneys to be pro- 
vided by Parliament ” did not exist, but 
were added to meet a particular class of 
cases, with the result not uncommon in| 











the Standing Order. The present case 
seems to me to be precisely similar ; and 
therefore I feel bound to rule that, 
whatever the general intentions of the 
House may have been, the words of 
the Standing Order do not cover 
this particular case, and no committee 
is therefore necessary. If the House 
desires to secure all those precautions 
which are referred to in the Reso- 
lution of 1848 read by the right hon. 
Gentleman, it will be necessary to amend 
the Standing Order. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.) said that he rose, not 
to discuss this question, but to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a question 
which arose out of the Speaker’s ruling. 
He gathered from that ruling that what 
had occurred was really in consequence 
of an insufficient definition in the Stand- 
ing Order. The question was discussed 
some weeks ago upon an earlier stage of 
the Bill; and he then understood that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was of 
opinion—an opinion which the House 
would share—that it was desirable that 
a Bill of this character, or of any other 
character dealing with public money, 
should come within the scope of the 
Order. Therefore, if the Bill had escaped 





Acts of Parliament, that in desiring to |in consequence of the inaccurate or too- 

be extremely particular, the intention of | limiting words which appeared in the 

those who put in the words was defeated. | Standing Order, he supposed the right 
Mr, Speaker. 
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hon. Gentleman would be willing to see 
the Order made wide enough to include 
this class of Bills in future. He would 
therefore ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
if that was his view, whether he would 
undertake in the present Session of 
Parliament to introduce an Amendment 
to the Standing Order which would give 
the protection in these cases which was 
given in the case of all other charges on 
the public revenue. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Perhaps I may say, as 
being primarily responsible in this matter, 
that before the introduction of this Bill 
I consulted the authorities, and par- 
ticularly yourself, Mr. Speaker, with 
regard to the form in which it should be 
introduced. I did so because I did not 
feel certain whether the Bill should be 
prefaced by a resolution in Committee 
or whether it should be introduced, as 
was done, without a resolution. Looking 
at the precedents of 1888 and 1890, I 
was informed that the proper and only 
course open to me was to follow those 
precedents and do what has been done. 
As to the question of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I may repeat what I said in 
Debate on this matter—that in my 
opinion it is unfortunate that the Stand- 
ing Order does not apply to cases of this 
kind. [Cheers.] I think, for the sake 
of the revenue, it should so apply, and I 
have been considering how the Order 
may be best amended. That is, of 
course, not a simple or an easy matter ; 
but I am in hopes of being able to 
propose an Amendment to the Standing 
Order with that object in the course of 
the present Session. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 


The following notice stood on the 
Paper in the name of Mr. W. E. M. 
OMLINSON (Prest on) :— 


CONTINUANCE OF EXISTING SYSTEM OF 
RATING. 


Page 4, after Clause 5, to insert the 
following clause :— 


“During the continuance of this Act every 
rating authority shall be at liberty, unless other 
wise directed by the Local Government Board, 
to continue any customary or conventional 
system of ascertaining the gross estimated 
rental or the rateable value of any rateable 
hereditament not consisting of agricultural 
land, which may be in use by them at the time 
of the passing of this Act.” 


{23 June 1896} 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: I must tell the 
hon. Member for Preston that his pro- 
posed new clause is out of order, as also 
is that of the hon. Member for Shore- 
ditch which follows. This is a Bill 
which allocates certain funds out of the 
revenue for relieving the occupiers of agri- 
cultural land from payment of half their 
rates ; and it is not germane to that Bill 
to deal with a question of the mode of 
rating. These two clauses both deal 
with the amendment of rating laws 
generally ; and if they were admitted, I 
should be compelled, if anyone proposed 
it, to admit all the clauses of the 
Rating of Machinery Bill as Amend- 
ments to this Bill. The clause pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Linlith- 
gowshire—(Mr. Ure)—(“ Division of 
Rate ”)— 


“ After the commencement of any new tenancy 
of agricultural land after the thirty-first day of 
March next, or after any new agreement after the 
said day, as to the rent to be paid on any 
existing and continuing tenancy of the said land, 
the occupier shall be entitled to deduct for every 
pound of rent he is liable to pay one-half of 
the sum in the pound which he has paid as rate, 
any contract or agreement to the contrary not- 
withstanding ”— 
is also out of order, because it pro- 
poses to put taxation upon the owner 
which he is not now liable to pay, a 
thing which cannot be done upon Report. 
The new clause of the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen (Mr. E. Robertson)—(‘ Post- 
ponement of commencement of Act till 
after a similar Act for Scotland has 
been passed ”)-— 

“This Act shall have no effect unless and 
until provision shall have been made by Act of 
Parliament authorising for Scotland a grant 
corresponding to the annual grant by this 
Act authorised for England— 


is also out of order. The Bill is a Bill 
relating to England only. It is not 
relevant to the Bill to propose that it 
shall not come into operation until 
another Bill has been passed which has 
no relation whatever to England. It 
may have an argumentative connection, 
but it has no statutory or legislative 
connection. It is obvious that the argu- 
ment on the clause would refer to 
Scotland and the Scotch Bill, and not to 
the provisions of this Bill. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee), on a point of Order, desired to 
say that he had put down this clause 
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because the grant for Scotland was named | whether his ruling also applied to the 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in| second clause which he had proposed to 
his Budget speech, out of which this Bill | move }— 

proceeded, as being part of the same| 


‘ : a “The Council of every county shall, in the first 
Scheme to which this Bill related. The | year after the passing of this Act, and thereafter 


right hon. Gentleman distinctly said that | once in every three years, convene a conference 
the proposal for England would be ac- | of representatives of the Overseers and Assess- 
companied by corresponding grants jn | ment Committees within the county, for the 


the established ratio of, he thought, 11 iz "ee aaa a pp iin. george 

for Ireland and nine for Scotland. Tt | county 7 

was in order to secure that the grant) 

for England should not be made unless | The first clause, he admitted, proposed 

the corresponding grant promised by the | an alteration in the law, but the second 

Chancellor of the Exchequer was made | clause proposed only a method of proce- 

. prc concidicsyed ~ = yd — down. | _ ae to -” ve only upon 
e submi at this did make a con- | administration and practice. 

nection between the two, and did make | *Mr. SPEAKER: The second clause 

The DPEARER ; Thad already fully |r oes ttt om torsion ms the Ine 
Mr. : I had already fully | it is true, effect an alteration in the law 

considered the argument which the hon. | of rating, but, as I said before, the point 


Gentleman has addressed to me, but it| is whether the subject matter is relevant 


does not affect the view I have ex-|to this Agricultural Relief Bill. The 


pressed. The new clause standing in 
the name of the hon. Member for Angle- | 
sey (Mr. Ellis Griffith) — (‘ Official | 
Valuers ”)— | 

“ The separation of the valuations of land and 
buildings shall be made by official valuers ap- 
pointed for the purpose by the Local Govern- | 
ment Board ’”’— | 


and that in the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Attercliffe Division of Shef- 
field (Mr. Langley)—(“ Application of 
Act.”) 


“This Act shall not apply to any rate raised 
or levied in a municipal or county borough’’— 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


ought to be brought on as Amendments 
to the clauses to which they relate, and 
not as new clauses. It is a very objec- 
tionable practice to put down as new 
clauses, for the purpose of securing pre- 
cedence, matters which are simply matters | 
of amendment to the clauses already in | 
the Bill, and these two clauses come 
under that head. The proposed new 
clause of the hon. Member for Anglesey | 
will come in naturally as an Amend-'| 
ment at the end of Clause 5. As! 
regards the Amendment of the hon. | 
Member for Sheffield, there is an Amend- | 





subject matter of this second clause is 
the mode in which property shall be 
assessed, and that is subject matter 
which is not relevant to the Bill. 


Clause 1,— 


EXEMPTION OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 
FROM HALF OF RATES TO WHICH THIS 
ACT APPLIES. 


(1.) During the continuance of this Act, that 
is to say, the period of five years after the 
thirty-first day of March next after the passing 
of this Act the occupier of agricultural land in 
England shall be liable in the case of every rate 
to which this Act applies, to pay one-half only 
of the rate in the pound payable in respect of 
buildings and other hereditaments. 


(2.) This Act shall apply to every rate as de- 
fined by this Act, except a rate— 


(a) which the occupier of agricultural land is 
liable, as compared with the occupier of 
buildings or other hereditaments, to be 
assessed to or to pay in the proportion of 
one half or less than one half, or 


(b) which is assessed under any commission of 
sewers or in respect of any drainage, wall, 
embankment, or other work for the benefit 
of the land. 


*Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (North- 
umberland, Tyneside), moved in Sub- 


ment on the Paper in the name of the’ section (1) to leave out “five” years and 








hon. Member for Shoreditch (Mr. J.|toinsert “four” years. He said that in 

Stuart) to the same effect, which has | Committee the right hon. Gentleman in 

been properly set down as an Amendment | charge of the Bill indicated that the 

to Clause 1, but not as a new clause. | Government were prepared to consider 
Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, | the proposal of appointing either a Com- 

Hoxton) desired to ask the Speaker! mittee of that House or a Commission 
Mr. Edmund Robertson. 
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to inquire into the whole subject of the 
incidence of taxation. The object of an 
Inquiry was to legislate to remove injus- 
tice and redress grievances, and he sub- 
mitted three years was ample time for the 
Committee to report and for legislation to 
be framed and passed. It seemed to him 
that in view of that the House would be 
well advised in coming to the conclusion 
that a shorter period than five years 
should be introduced into the Bill, so as 
to enable the House to act promptly 
upon the Report of the Committee or 
Commission whenever it reported. The 
right hon. Gentleman gave no reason 
why five years should be introduced into 
the Bill in preference to any other 
period. The only concession of substance 
yet made was the limitation to five 
years, pressed by the supporters of the 
Government. If, however, this conces- 
sion had not been made, the Bill would 
have been now as dead as the Educa- 
tion Bill. The Bill was justified by the 
Government on two grounds—first, that 
it was in mitigation of the agricultural 
depression which had existed for the 
past few years; and, secondly, that it 
tended to a readjustment of taxation. 
On the first ground, he would like to 
inform the House that a very interest- 
ing return had been published by the 
Agricultural Department since the 
Debates in Committee, and he found 
from that that the depression had been 
somewhat exaggerated by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers during their discussions on 
the Bill. This Return showed that the 
number of landowners farming their 
own land was gradually diminishing. 
In 1888 15°9 per cent. were farmed 
by owners, in 1896 14-9 per cent. They 
were able to secure tenants for their land 
more and more every year. The Report 
showed, too, that in the last ten years, 
in spite of railways and of the expansion 
of towns, only 34,000 acres of land in 
Great Britain had gone out of cultiva- 
tion. Last year the decrease was only 
‘09 per cent of the total land in cultiva- 
tion. He noticed that the number of 
horses had increased in 1895 as against 
1894, cows had increased in the last year 
by 26,000 and cattle by 93,000, also 
pigs. There had only been a decrease in 
sheep, and that might be attributed to 
the severity of the frost last year. The 
price of wheat had risen, and the average 
crop of barley had materially increased. 


{23 JUNE 1896} 
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He submitted, therefore, that on the 
ground of depression, there was no reason 
whatever why the Bill should operate 
for so long a period as five years, or 
that the House should anticipate five 
years of continued depression. Let them 
take the other ground on which the Bill 
was justified by the Government, and it 
would secure justice and a readjustment 
of taxation. They, on that side of the 
House, only wanted to do what was fair 
to the agricultural interest; but they 
believed that, by operating for five years, 
the Bill would do a great injury to many 
of the urban districts. They thought 
the injustice was on urban rather than 
on agricultural districts, and the longer 
the period for which the Bill was in force 
the greater would be the injustice whica 
it would tend to perpetuate. He found 
that over Great Britain, while the urban 
valuation was £98,000,000, £17,000,000 
of rates were levied on the urban popu- 
lation; and that in the purely 
rural districts, while the valuation 
amounted to £53,000,000, the rates 
only amounted to £2,100,000. These 
figures showed that urban districts were 
paying four times more than agricultural. 
The right hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton had pointed out how the tendency 
had been for the rates to decline in rural 
districts and to rise in the urban dis- 
tricts. 

*Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member that he was travelling beyond 
the scope of the Amendment. 

*Mr. J. A. PEASE said he wished to 
impress on the House the fact that the 
Bill, by operating for so long a period as 
five years, aggravated the evils to which 
he had referred. The longer the period of 
its operation, the more certainjit was made 
that the relief given would go into the 
pockets of the landlords. | ‘‘ Hear, 
hear! ’’?| He believed, moreover, that 
the Bill would lead to extravagance, for 
all Imperial subventions for particular 
objects tended in that direction. For 
his own part, he should like to see the 
Measure limited to one year only, and, 
in the circumstances there were very 
good reasons to limiting it to four years 
at the most. In Committee on the Bill, 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of it 
made no concessions of any substance to 
the arguments and _ representations 
brought forward, and he would appeal 
to him and the Government to show a 
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more conciliatory spirit to this and other 
Amendments that would be moved. 

THE PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuapuin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) said 
the question of limitation of the opera- 
tion of the Bill was discussed at great 
length in Committee, and he thought it 
was hardly necessary to raise it again. 
But he could not quite understand the 
course adopted by the hon. Member, for 
while he had expressed the opinion that 
one year’s operation of the Bill would be 
sufficient his Amendment was to reduce 
it from five to four years. The hon. 
Member complained that the Government 
had made no concessions to the argu- 
ments advanced in Committee, but he 
had forgotten that one of the largest and 
most important alterations made in de- 
ference to the views of Members on both 
sides, was to limit the Bill to five years. 
The Bill ‘would involve a great deal of 
work both in the House and beyond it, 
and it would be simply absurd to make 
it operative for one year only. It would 
be a waste of labour todoso. In his 
opinion the same argument would apply 
to any reduction of years below the five 
proposed. The hon. Member had stated 
that the allegations of agricultural dis- 
tress in the country had been greatly 
exaggerated, and that the condition of 
things was improving in England and 
Scotland. He had had opportunity on 
the Commission which was still sitting, 
and through other means, of gauging 
the existing agricultural distress, and he 
was merely stating the fact when he said 
that it was absolutely impossible to 
exaggerate the extent of the distress that 
prevailed over a large part of the coun- 
try, though it might vary in certain dis- 
tricts. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] For the 
reasons stated the Government could not 
accept the Amendment. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said the right 
hon. Gentleman had not really met the 
point raised by the Mover of the Amend- 
ment. It was admitted that the Bill 
was exceptional in character, and the 
origina] intention was to make its opera- 
tion permanent. But the opinion and 
feeling were so strong against this—the 
representations, that, as the Bill dealt 
with one class of rates only, it would be 
unjust to make it permanent, were so 
urgent and powerful—that the Govern- 
ment had to give way, and, yielding to 


Mr. J. A. Pease. 
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general opinion, the right hon. Gentle- 
man was obliged to change the Bill from 
@ permanent into a temporary one. But 
the question was, whether the temporary 
period fixed upon was too long. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’?] Why should this exceptional 
treatment of a particular class in refer- 
ence to their rates be continued for five 
years. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The ques- 
tion had been asked that day when the 
tribunal which was to consider the whole 
question of rating was to be appointed. 
Why were they to assume that it would 
take five years for that tribunal to arrive 
at a conclusion as to whether or not all 
rated property could be treated on a fair 
and equal footing? [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’| 
The right hon. Gentleman must be aware 
that the Bill was unpopular in a large 
portion of the country in consequence of 
its exceptional treatment of the landed 
interest, and therefore it should be his 
desire not to prolong the operation of 
the Bill a day longer than was abso- 
lutely necessary. It had been admitted 
that the Government had no right to 
give the proposed advantage permanently 
to one class of property alone ; and, 
therefore, under any circumstances, it 
should not be given a moment longer 
than necessity demanded. It was class 
legislation of the worst character. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] The Government 
said the Bill should be passed immedi- 
ately, because of the existing distress in 
agriculture, and because there was not 
time to consider the whole question of 
rating. But, admitting this, why should 
this class legislation be prolonged for a 
period of five years, when it should be 
the object of the Government to make 
the system of rating and taxation a fair 
one to all classes as soon as possible ! 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It was absurd to 
say that it would take five years to con- 
sider the question, for any Government 
ought to be able to deal with it ina 
much less period. For his own part, he 
should say that two years was ample 
time for a Government to consider how 
all classes of property should be fairly 
dealt with in the matter of rating. 
{‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] On what principle, 
or for what reason, could it be main- 
tained that advantages should be given 
to land which were not given to houses, 
or to the manufacturers of the country ! 
He was speaking as a Member for a con- 
stituency where there were industrial 
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interests in quite as distressed a condi- 
tion as agriculture—the iron and tinplate 
industries. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Why 
were those interests to wait five years 
before they received similar treatment ? 
No ; before that period all classes should 
be treated alike. ([‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
There was nothing more vital to the 
Bill than the term during which its ex- 
ceptional treatment was to operate, and 
he hoped that before the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend was disposed of, the 
Government would give some further and 
stronger reasons than they had already 
alleged why that term should not 
be shorter than five years. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’| The Government held out the 
expectation that they would deal with 
the matter of the subsidy when they came 
to deal with the general question of 
rating. Theonly method by which they 
could compel the Government to deal 
with the other interests was by shorten- 
ing this term. That was exactly what 
they did in a Railway Bill. They gave 
the time in which the function, whatever 
it was, should be performed, and if it 
was not performed in that time, the 
power was to cease. If they sufficiently 
limited the time within which this ad- 
vantage was given to the landowners, 
they would compel the Government to 
do that which he ventured to say they 
would find it extremely difficult to do, 
and which he was sure they would not 
be willing to do—namely, justice to the 
other interests in the country. It was 
from that point of view he thought this 
a most material Amendment. 


Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) 


‘thought that if the right hon. Gentleman 


would only recall to his mind the reasons 
which induced him to limit the Bill to 
five years, he would accept this Amend- 
ment. In his buoyancy of spirit at the 
time the right hon. Gentleman agreed to 
limit the operation of the Bill to five 
years, but neither he nor any of his col- 
leagues could now be sure that five years 
of life remained to the Government. 
““Oh !’’] Well, if he was sure he must 
@ very sanguine man. When would 
the five years from the date mentioned in 
the clause end? As the Act would 
commence to operate after the 31st of 
March after the passing of the Act the 
five years would end in 1902. He did 
not think the Government’s life could 
possibly last as long as that. There 


{23 JUNE 1896} 
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were, therefore good reasons, according 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s own argu- 
ment, why the present Amendment 
should be accepted. Three years would 
bring them to 1900, and as long as the 
Government had a great task to accom- 
plish they ought to put their hands to 
it and do it before even 1900. He re- 
presented an unfortunate constituency 
in London, where some people had cal- 
culated what this Act would cost. On 
the most moderate calculation this Act 
would cost London £400,000 a year. 
If that pension to the farmers went on 
for five years, it meant to Londoners 
£2,000, 000, if for three years £1, 200,000. 
If, therefore, they could shorten the 
term by one year, London would save 
£400,000, if by two years £800,000. 
It was not, under the circumstances, 
too much to hope that his hon. Friends 
representing London constituencies who 
sat opposite would say a word in support 
of this Amendment. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) said there were some con- 
siderations which ought to weigh heavily 
with the Government. The first was 
that when the question was last before 
the House, the right hon. Gentleman 
agreed that an Inquiry should take place, 
and that the subject should be dealt with 
during the existence of the present Gov- 
ernment. That meant, surely, that the 
Government were prepared to reopen 
the question within the next five or six 
years. The right hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted that urban districts had griev- 
ances. That being so, the operation of 
the Bill ought to be so limited that the 
Government could deal with the whole 
question during their tenure of office. 
If, however, the term of five years stood, 
it was absolutely impossible that this 
Parliament would be called upon to deal 
with the subject. According to the Gov- 
ernment’s calculation, the Act would 
expire in 1902, but in the ordinary course 
of things the next General Election 
would take place about July 1901. How, 
therefore, could the present Government 
deal with the question again ? 

Mr. J. STUART did not intend to 
twit the Government with their mis- 
fortunes. Indeed, on all the stages of 
this Bill he had endeavoured to improve 
it. He was extremely desirous that this 
Bill should not stand in the way of the 
most speedy settlement that could be 
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made with propriety of the rating ques- 
tion generally. He thought, however, 
if this Bill were allowed to operate for 
five years, not only would the Govern- 
ment make the excuse that they should 
not meddle with the rest of the rating 
question till the end of that time, but 
they would not be able to deal legisla- 
tively with it until the end of that time. 
They were establishing something by 
Act of Parliament with respect to the 
agricultural districts affecting their rates 
for five years, and would they or any 
other Government intervene and shut 
short that period when once established 
by Act of Parliament? He said they 
would not do so, and that practically 
they could not. That being so, it was 
not possible to deal with the general 
rating question of this country without 
dealing with the agricultural rating 
question, as well as the urban rating 
question. The two would have to be 
taken together. He said, after the 
fullest examination of the Bill, he did 
not believe it was possible to incorporate 
this particular reform with the general 
reform of rating they were all seeking 
for, and, in consequence, they would 
have to wait for their general reform 
until the five years were up. The dis- 
turbance of this settlement for five 
years, so far as agricultural rating was 
concerned, was an impossibility. That 
being so, look at the difficulties they 
were leaving to their urban populations 
in great cities and towns. He would 
not refer to the point that had been 
touched upon by the hon. Member for 
Islington, as to the urban populations 
having to pay for the relief that was 
given to agriculture under this Bill. He 
looked at the rating question alone, and 
he pointed out the enormous inequalities 
and irregularities that existed in urban 
rating as compared even with agricul- 
tural rating. He maintained that the 
body which suffered least was the agri- 
cultural interest. That was a perfectly 
different thing to saying that there was 
no agricultural distress, which he ad- 
mitted fully. Take the case of London. 
They had a complaint in London—and 
it was in no sense a Party complaint— 
that they received under the Local Gov- 
ernment Act of 1888 £400,000 less than 
they ought toreceive. They had endured 
that state of things for a number of 
years, and they were now going to be 


Mr. J. Stuart. 
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compelled to endure it for five years 
longer. The grievance was admitted, 
and he asked that it should be corrrected 
in Jess than five years. He had already 
demonstrated that it was not possible 
for the Government to deal with this 
general question of rating so far as legis- 
lation was concerned before the expiry of 
the five years. If they were prepared to 
do so let them say so. He saw no 
reason why such legislation should be 
deferred for five years. If the investi- 
gation into the position of local taxation 
and grants were to be begun at once he 
thought it could not take at the most 
more than a year and a half or two 
years to think out and frame some satis- 
factory Measure, and to put it at five 
years was quite over-drawing the thing 
altogether. He should support the 
Amendment because it was a reduction 
of the five years, which he regarded as 
much too long a period. 

*Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle) had noticed that the 
Chambers of Agriculture in his own dis- 
trict had accepted this gift of the State 
towards the agricultural interest, but 
the acceptance had been accompanied in 
every case by a resolution asking for that 
which they had asked for many years— 
namely, a revision of local taxation. The 
farmers were wise enough to feel that 
the longer this Act was on the Statute- 
book, the longer, in all human proba- 
bility, would the time be postponed 
when they would receive that which they 
thought their due—the full revision of 
local taxation. They were wise enough 
to see that this was a temporary expedi- 
ent. On behalf of the Chamber of Agri- 
culture with which he was connected, 
and the general feeling of his agricul- 
tural constituents, he urged for a shorter 
period for the operation of the plan of 
the Government. This plan was not a 
satisfactory one. The exigencies of 
different parts of the country were very 
different, and he asked the President of 
the Local Government Board to make 
this transition state as short as possible, 
and to bring about a fair incidence of 
local taxation upon the agricultural in- 
terest, in as short a period as was 
possible. 

Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY (Stock- 
port), who intimated that on this Amend- 
ment he should follow the course he had 
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adopted since the Government intro- 
duced the time limit and not vote at all, 
urged the Government to shorten the 
period of five years if they found they 
could possibly do so. He could not but 
recognise the fact that boroughs would 
have a grievance during the currency of 
this Bill when it became an Act. They 
would then be called upon for the next 
five years, not only to pay their own 
heavy rates, but also to pay their taxable 
share in order to reduce the county rates 
by one-half ; therefore it was manifest 
that the shorter the period in which they 
would have to bear that additional bur- 
den the better it would be for them. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’?] He would press 
upon the Government that they should 
appoint this Commission or Committee 
to inquire into the whole question of the 
burdens on rateable and non-rateable 
property as soon as possible, and give a 
pledge to the House, if they were not able 
to accept this Amendment, that, as soon 
as the Report of the Committee or Com- 
mission, were laid before them, they would 
legislate upon the lines of such Report. 
He hoped the Government would use 
every means in their power to shorten 
the duration of the Act. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs) said the hon. Gentleman 
opposite had earned the thanks of every 
urban community by the action he had 
taken in connection with the Bill. He 
had obtained an important concession 
from the Government, and he hoped 
they would respond to the further appeal 
he had made. This Bill was not given 
in relief of a depressed industry, but in 
payment for services rendered, and in 
these circumstances he considered four 
years was quite long enough and five 
years much too long. Inthe end the 
money would percolate into the pockets 
of the landlords. If the period was five 
years there was a greater chance that it 
would do so, but, if four or three years, 
considerably less. It was said that the 
period of five years had been fixed to 
enable the Government by means of a 
Commission or Committee to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion. As a matter of 
fact, all the essential facts in connection 
with rating in this country were already 
in the possession of the Government. It 
was monstrous for a purpose of that 
kind that a period so long as five years 
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should be fixed. He objected to agri- 
culture being specially favoured when 
other industries were equally depressed 
and needed assistance. It was unjust 
that urban authorities should have to 
pay increased rates under this Bill. For 
five years London would have to pay 
£400,000 a year as its contribution 
towards agricultural rates. He believed 
that in the country the proposal of the 
Government was condemned. 

Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH (Anglesey) 
said the Bill not only touched agricul- 
tural land but the rates paid by build- 
ings. If that were so the passage of 
the Bill would prevent the proper con- 
sideration of wider questions later on, 
and he asked whether, when the result 
of the proposed inquiry came to hand, 
he would reconsider the question in a 
broad and comprehensive scheme. 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 
(Staffordshire, Lichfield) appealed to the 
Government to shorten the duration of 
the Bill to four years. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ five’ 
stand part of the Bill.’’ 


The House divided :—Ayes, 258 ; 
Noes, 140.—(Division List, No. 257.) 


*Mr. J. A. PEASE moved to leave 
out the words ‘thirty-first day of 
March next after the passing of this 
Act,’’ in order to insert instead thereof 
the words ‘‘ thirtieth day of June one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety 
seven.’’ He thought that nine months 
would not be an adequate time for 
making the new valuation of agricultural 
land throughout the whole of the 
country which would be rendered neces- 
sary by the Bill. In order to ascertain 
what the Government proposed to do in 
the matter, he formally moved his 
Amendment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said that in reply to 
the question of the hon. Member for 
Tyneside as to the intentions of the 
Government in relation to this matter, 
he had to state that they would adhere 
to the date for the Bill to come into 
operation which stood in the Bill. The 
date proposed by the hon. Member for 
the Bill to come into operation would be 
an inconvenient and an awkward one, 
io it would break into the financial year. 
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The Local Government Board would 
have ample time under the Bill as it 
stood to make the necessary valuation. 
*Mr. J. A. PEASE asked leave to 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


The next Amendment which stood 
upon the Paper was in the name of 
Mr. Hersert Lewis, who proposed to in- 
sert after the word ‘‘ Act’’ the words— 


‘or until twelve months after the inquiry on 
the incidence of rating has been concluded ; 
whichever is the shorter period.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER ruled this Amend- 
ment out of order, on the ground that 
the House had already agreed to the 
date, ‘‘the 3lst day of March.’’ The 
Amendment of the hon. Member was 
thereby excluded. 

Mr. R. J. PRICE (Norfolk, E.) 
moved to leave out the word “‘ agricul- 
tural,’’ in order to insert the word 
‘‘arable.’? He said he was anxious to 
give relief where relief was most needed. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board made as 
one of his most important points, that it 
was advisable to relieve the burdens 
imposed on agriculture because the land 
was going out of cultivation and the 
country districts were becoming depopu- 
lated. That statement applied not so 
much to grass land as to arable land. 
He did not think there was any dispute 
as to that, and accordingly he proposed 
by his Amendment that larger relief 
should be given to arable land than to 
grass land. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said the object of 
the Amendment was a very laudable 
one, and it had a most attractive 
appearance ; but he was afraid it would 
be impossible to measure the relief 
according to the existence of depres- 
sion ; for this reason, that the depres- 
sion varied not only in large districts, 
not only in every county, but very often 
even in parishes. Thus they would be 
lost in interminable confusion if they 
endeavoured to give effect to the views 
of the hon. Member. He was willing to 
concede that the depression began in 
the corn growing districts, but as a 
matter of fact it was the case at this 
moment, as was attested by the large 


majority of the members of the Royal | 


Mr. Chaplin. 
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Commission, that with rare exceptions 
the depression was practically universal 
at the present time. He had other 
objections to the Amendment. It would 
be contrary to all existing precedents, it 
would be opposed to the principle of the 
Bill, it would be accompanied with great 
practical difficulty, and land which would 
be relieved to-day because it was arable 
would cease to enjoy relief to-morrow 
because it was changed to grass. The 
proposal of the hon. Gentleman was as 
laudable as it was impracticable, but the 
Government could not accept it. 

Mr. WARNER said this was one 
of a series of Amendments which 
sought to help arable land more and 
grass land less. The right hon. Gentle- 
man admitted that the object of the 
Amendment was a laudable one, and 
there were other ways of carrying out 
that object if the right hon. Gentleman 
would accept one of them. The sup- 
porters of the Amendment would be glad 
to accept any Amendment that would 
prevent land going out of cultivation. 
In some districts where the land was 
almost entirely arable it was actually 
going out of cultivation, and the utmost 
relief it would get would be about 1s. an 
acre ; while the rich land would, under 
the Bill, get very large relief, in some 
cases as much as 14s. an acre. ‘The 
contention of those who supported the 
Amendment was that the poorer land 
should get more relief than the rich 
land. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘agri- 
cultural’ stand part of the Bill.’’ 


The House divided :—Ayes, 252 ; 
Noes, 116.—(Division List, No. 258.) 


*Sir J. PEASE moved after the word 
‘*Jand,’’ to insert the words ‘‘ let at an 
annual rent of less than twenty-five 
shillings per acre,’’ so as to provide that 
the relief to be given by the Bill should 
be limited to occupiers of land let at an 
annual rent of less than 25s. an acre. 
His object, he explained, was the same 
as that of the hon. Member who moved 
the Amendment which had just been 
rejected, but he claimed that his proposal 
was more practical. The Bill as it stood 
would give aid where it was least 
wanted. Land the rental of which had 


not gone down would get a large amount 
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of relief, whereas in Hampshire, Wilt- 
shire, Lincolnshire, and elsewhere land 
which had gone down greatly in rental 
value would get very little help. To 
take an example. <A 200-acre farm let 
at 5s. an acre would receive £5, but a 
200-acre farm let at £2 an acre would 
get £40. It was to prevent the relief 
from going where it was least wanted 
that he proposed this Amendment. 
This Bill appeared to be full of 
anomalies, but the worst anomaly was 
that to which he called attention. The 
principle was so exceedingly unfair that 
he trusted the Government would accept 
the Amendment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said that the object 
of the Amendment was practically the 
same as that which had just been 
decided. He admitted that where a 
man at present paid very little rate 
there, of course, the relief would be 
equally small, and where the rates were 
high there the relief would be propor- 
tionally greater. That was a position 
which could not be avoided. The whole 
of the rating assessment was a mass of 
anomalies from beginning to end, and it 
was impossible to get rid of existing 
anomalies by this Bill. The fact that a 
man paid high rent would be testimony 
to the fact that he was entitled to and 
required relief. The Amendment would 
have the effect of refusing all relief to 
that class of farming where land was 
highly cultivated, as in the case of hop 
grounds and market gardens, where by 
far the largest amount of labour was 
employed. Rent was paid according to 
the quality of the land. In each case a 
tenant who took the land made his 
calculation of the margin of profit. The 
case of the Government from the 
beginning had been that farming land 
was unfairly rated and taxed as com- 
pared with other descriptions of property, 
and therefore it was right and fair that 
it should be relieved all round. 

*Mr. H. E. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock) hoped that the hon. Member 
would press the Amendment to a 
Division, because it was a sensible and 
reasonable one. There was a wide 
difference between the two Amendments. 
He did not see in the first instance that 
the proposal was a practical one, because 
there was really no distinction between 
arable and grass land. This proposal, 
however, defined the land which was of 
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high value and the land which’ was of 
low value. The Amendment proposed 
to remove one of the existing anomalies, 
and he maintained that they should try 
and relieve districts which were most 
distressed, and which might be gauged 
by the amount of money they paid. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated that 
farms let at a high rent required relief as 
much as farms let at a low rent. That 
was an admission that he was trying 
to help the landlords by keeping up 
high rents, that he was proposing to 
relieve landlords and not the tenant- 
farmers, but the Amendment would 
relieve principally those who had the 
heaviest burdens to bear and who could 
least afford to pay. He supported the 
Amendment. 


Mr. REGINALD McKENNA (Mon- 
mouthshire, N.) said that any Bill 
which proposed to relieve the unfair 
burden of rates on agriculture should not 
be introduced except on a special occa- 
sion, and unless due regard was had to 
other instances of still more unfair inci- 
dences of rates on the industries of the 
country. He had a letter from a colliery 
proprietor in his constituency showing 
that the amount of rates in the district 
reached one-fifth of the amount of the 
income of the colliery. No farmer was 
rated to the same extent as the collieries 
in this district. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ let 
at an annual rent of’ be there inserted.”’ 


The House divided:—Ayes, 108 ; 
Noes, 208.—(Division List, No. 259.) 


*Mr. J. A. PEASE moved after the 


word ‘‘ England,’’ to insert the words— 


“on which the total rates were in the year 
ending the thirty-first day of March one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety.six more 
than two shillings and sixpence in the pound.” 


He contended that the Amendment em- 
bodied a fair principle—namely, that the 
Act should operate only where the rates 
were excessive. 


Mr. CHAPLIN said the Amendment 
would create another and a greater 
anomaly than any of which hon. Gen- 
tlemen complained, and he really could 
not accept it. 
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Mr. T..R. WHITTAKER (Yorks, 
W.R., Spen Valley), who had an Amend- 
ment of similar sense on the Paper, said 
it would give relief just where it was 
most needed and in proportion to the 
need. ‘Take the case of where land was 
let at 20s. an acre and the rates were 
2s. 6d. in the pound. That land would 
not go out of cultivation for the sake of 
half the rate. The landlord would allow 
ls. 3d. to save 18s. 9d. rather than let 
the land go out of cultivation. Parlia- 
ment ought not to give relief where it 
could be done out of rents ; it was not 
their duty to keep up rent at the public 
cost. He pointed out that, according 
to a recent Parliamentary Return, rents 
in some counties were considerably 
higher than even at the time of the 
Corn Laws ; therefore it was clear that 
agricultural distress was limited to 
certain districts. In every county of 
Wales the rental value of agricultural 
land was 25 per cent. higher in 1894-95 
than it was in 1852-53 and 50 per cent. 
more than it was in 1815. Since that 
date it had risen from two to three 
millions, and therefore, unless rates 
were excessively high, there was no 
necessity for giving relief. Essex had 
suffered more than other counties, but 
not so much as they were led to believe. 
The rental value of the county was little 
less than it was at the beginning of the 
century and only 25 per cent. less than 
in 1852-53. It was a county in which 
a large amount of land had been taken 
for building purposes, thus reducing the 
quantity available for agriculture. 
Allowing for this reduction, the value of 
agricultural land in Essex had not, on 
the whole, seriously fallen since 1852-53, 
and rates then were higher than to-day. 
If rents had not fallen, and if rates were 
higher then than now, no case was made 
out for assisting the people of the 
district. The Amendment would have 
the effect of confining relief to where 
there was real pressure and rates were 
high. The clause, as it stood, would 
afford aid in many districts where there 
was no pressure; and it would not 
adjust the burden of the rates, because 
it would leave the relative proportions 
of the rates in the agricultural districts 
precisely what they were to-day. The 
Bill ought to relieve land that was 
heavily rated and not that which was 
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lightly rated. It had been pointed out 
that in the distressed districts the fall 
in rents had not reduced the rates, 
Where the rents had been 20s. an acre 
and the rates 2s. in the pound, if the 
rents had been reduced to 10s. an acre, 
the rates would have gone up to 4s. in 
the pound. The clause would practi- 
cally make the rates 1s. an acre in both 
cases ; but the Amendment would leave 
the rates at 2s. an acre on 20s. land, 
and Is. 3d. an acre on 10s. land. In 
the distressed districts it would give the 
reduction of rates desired, while it would 
do less where there had been no fall of 
rent, and consequently little or no 
serious pressure on the rates. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board contended that relief should be 
given to all land alike, because at pre- 
sent it was unfairly taxed as compared 
with other property. But it had been 
shown that this was not so; and 
further, so far as there was any case at 
all, it was the landlord and not the 
tenant who was overrated. Yet this 
Bill sought to relieve the tenant. The 
Bill had ceased to be a Bill to readjust 
the incidence of rating ; it was a tem- 
porary Measure [to meet an urgent 
necessity, to meet pressing distress ; but 
there could not, he said; be any urgent 
necessity or pressing distress in districts 
where the rates were only 2s. 6d. in the 
pound. Take a district where land was 
let at 10s. an acre and paid 1s. 3d. an 
acre in rates. That was not distress. 
A tenant would geta relief of 7}d. an 
acre, which would be £3 2s. 6d. on 
100 acres; and that was not going to 
save agriculture or relieve it in any way 
whatever. This Amendment would 
test whether the Bill was really what it 
was represented to be—whether it was 
intended to relieve distress, or whether 
it was merely intended to shovel 
£2,000,000 a year into the pockets of 
the landlords. [Ministerial cheers.| It 
was said ‘it would not relieve landlords 
because it was a temporary Measure ; 
but it would prevent the abatements 
that landlords had been accustomed 
to make, and on entering upon new 
tenancies tenants would be apt to be 
misled into supposing that the relief 
would be continued. The Amendment 
would prevent land that was not heavily 
rated from being relieved, but it would 
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allow relief to be given to the occupiers 
of heavily-rated land, and further than 
that they ought not to go. 

Mr. LEWIS said the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in his brief reply—{ Ministerial 
cheers |—those cheers indicated that hon. 
Members opposite wished to hear as 
little as possible—{renewed cheers|—had 
said the effect of the Amendment would 
be to restrict the amount of the relief 
given by the Bill; and that was 
precisely the object of the Amendment, 
because they wanted as little as possible 
of this money to go into the pockets of 
the landlords. The rental of agricul- 
tural land in Anglesey was £81,000 in 
1814, £129,000 in 1842, and £182,000 
in 1894. In Brecon, since 1889-90, 
it had risen from £190,000 to £192,000. 
If relief was to be given at all it ought 
to come out of rents that had been so 
largely increased. The argument that 
relief would reach a tenant rated at 
2s. 5d. in the pound and not one rated 
at 2s. 6d. was an argument analogous to 
one used upon the Education Bill when 
objection was taken to stopping at 
boroughs with a population of 20,000 ; 
but the objection was immediately met 
by the rejoinder that they must draw the 
line somewhere, and so in this case the 
line was drawn at 2s. 6d. in the pound. 
What they wished to do was to give 
assistance to those who really required it. 

Mr. LOUGH thought the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would be inclined to 
entertain the Amendment sympatheti- 
cally, because it would save money, and 
something would have to be done to 
economise somewhere if the scheme were 
to be carried through in England and 
anything was to be left for Scotland and 
Ireland. The Amendment touched the 
principle on which the Bill was based. 
Of the three burdens on land—rent, 
tithe, and rates—rates was the lowest, 
and they were not increasing in 
England. During the last 30 years rates 
had declined on the average 5d. in the 
pound on agricultural land in England. 
Yet the position of the Government was 
that nothing was to be done with rent 
or tithe, but that it was rates that would 
ruin agriculture. It could not be argued 
that arate of 2s. 6d. was a serious 
burden in any part of the country. In 
London rates varied from 6s. to 8s. in 
the pound ; in many urban districts 
they were 8s. ; and even in Ireland they 
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averaged 4s. How on earth the Govern- 
ment would deal with those cases when 
they came to them was beyond him to 
say. The farmers could not be mate- 
rially benefited by this slight relief in 
their rates. If a man were ruined before, 
the Bill could not save him. The Gov- 
ernment were dangerously tampering 
with local rating, without accomplishing 
any good for the people whom they 
professed to serve. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said that this Bill would 
not be the first that Parliament had 
passed in order to relieve agricultural 
distress. Money had been voted with 
great lavishness out of the Exchequer in 
order to relieve distress in the West of 
Ireland and in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. But what had been the test of 
the distress in those miserable districts ? 
It was the great amount of the rates. 
It was because the rates in those districts 
had gone up to 5s., 6s., and 8s, in the 
pound, and at last could not be paid at 
all, that the House went—generously 
and rightly and justly, but slightly 
under the pressure of necessity—to their 
assistance. But in many counties in 
England to which this Bill applied, the 
rateable value had gone up and the rates 
had gone down. In his own county of 
Northumberland, where the rents had 
been raised between 1855 and 1870 by 
something like 70 per cent., the rents 
had, since 1870, hardly fallen at all, 
while the rates had gone down enor- 
mously. And yet it was proposed by 
the Bill that for five years one penny in 
the pound should be added to the Income 
Tax of his constituents in Glasgow in 
order that the farmers in Northumber- 
land might be relieved of half their rates. 
That was a monstrous piece of injustice, 
and he’ should heartily vote for the 
Amendment. 

Mr. T. R. LEUTY (Leeds, E.) said 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill had advanced as his reason for 
opposing the Amendment the argument 
that he could not draw a distinction 
between a man who paid a rate of 2s. 6d. 
and the man who paid a rate of 2s. 7d., 
the difference between them was so 
minute, in the application of the bene- 
fits of the Bill. It was wonderful how 
the right hon. Gentleman who had 
shown such a capacity for swallowing at 
camels strained at this little gnat. 
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namyerw? The answer to the right 
on. Gentleman obviously was that a 
man whose rate was only 2s. 6d. had a 
burden that did not demand national 
assistance, while as to the man whose 
rate was only a penny more, and who 
yet got relief, all that could be said was 
that he had reason to consider himself a 
very lucky fellow. But really discre- 
pancies of that character were insepara- 
ble from all legislation. There was no 
royal road to doing away with those 
anomalies, and to making the incidence 
of every rating or taxing arrangement 
absolutely fair and equitable. 
were the only reason the right hon. 
Gentleman had to urge against the 
Amendment, it might be said that he 
was reduced to having no argument at 
all. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said he ob- 
served that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were a little impatient of the discussion. 
But they should remember that this was 
the first time the Bill had been allowed 
to be discussed. [JJinisterial cries of 
*‘Oh!’’| Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
might call the all-night sitting a discus- 
sion of the Bill, but, in his opinion, the 
Bill had not yet been discussed. [ Oppo- 
sition cheers.| It was quite certain that 
the Bill would be discussed very fully 
elsewhere. They knew very little of the 
people of this country if they were not 
aware that a charge which bore on its 
face the stamp of inequality would be 
very closely scrutinised by the people. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, as a 
reason for opposing the Amendment, 
that he could not make a distinction 
between the man who paid a rate of 
2s. 6d. and the man who paid a rate of 
2s. 7d. But the Bill made a distinction 
of what he would call the most gross 
character. [Opposition cheers.| The 
Bill] made a distinction even between 
two people living together. One of 
them who was a farmer got half his 
rates knocked off, and the other who 
lived next door, but had not got a farm, 
had to pay the whole of the rates. [Op- 
position cheers.| The real question at 
issue was, ought they in dealing out 
public money to give that money equally 
to those who wanted it and those who 
did not want it? There was a disposi- 
tion on all sides—a natural and fair 
disposition—to give some assistance to 
those districts that required it. 
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great fault of the Bill, which the Amend- 
ment desired to mitigate to some extent, 
was that it proposed to give large sums 
of money to districts that had no need 
of assistance. [Opposition cheers.| It 
had been asked, what had the rate to 
do with assessable value? His answer 
was that the rate depended entirely on 
the assessable value, and nothing else. 
If they had to raise a certain sum the 
rate would be low where the assessable 
value of the land was high, and the rate 
would be high where the assessable value 


|had fallen considerably. Therefore the 
If that | 


whole question was, what was the 
assessable value of the land in the 
districts to which they proposed to give 
relief? He would show that a large 
portion of the two millions voted by the 
Bill would go to people who—as was 
shown by the assessable value of the 
districts in which they lived—were not 
distressed at all. [Opposition cheers. | 
He had got a Return which showed that 
out of the 600 and odd unions of the 
country there were 103 where the assess- 
able value had increased since 1870. 
Therefore in 103 unions to which the 
Bill proposed to give money the people 
were not worse off, but better off, than 
they had been in 1870, and they had no 
right to make a demand upon the public 
purse. [Opposition cheers. 

Captain) PRETYMAN (Suffolk, 
Woodbridge) asked whether the increase 
in the assessable value of those unions 
was in agricultural land or in property 
of all kinds. [Ministerial cheers. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said he got his 
information from a map prepared by 
the Agricultural Department, showing 
the districts in England where the assess- 
able value had increased and where 
it had only decreased by 10 per cent. 
The map showed the decrease between 
the year 1870 and 1894 in the rateable 
value of land. It was only a synopsis 
of a Return laid before Parliament. 
The map really showed the condition of 
agricultural distress—[ cheers and cries of 
“No” |—as far as it was represented by 
the assessable value of land. There 
were 103 Unions where there had been 
an increase in value ; and there were 125 
where the decrease had been less than 
10 per cent. since 1870. Those together 
formed a large proportion of the Unions 
of the country. Therefore, it was im- 
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alike there was the demand for relief— 
[cheers|—and some discrimination ought 
to be made, because it would be felt that 
money was being given to those who did 
not need it, and was being taken out of 
the pockets of those who did need it 
very much. [Cheers.] He knew of no 
better test of agricultural distress than 
the assessable value within the last 25 
years. It was not exact, but it was the 
fairest test that could be obtained. He 
should support the Amendment. [“ Hear, 
hear !” 

Mr. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
tonshire, E.) heartily supported the 
Amendment. The Government had 
announced their intention of carrying 
out an exhaustive and scientific inquiry 
into the incidence of local taxation on 
all classes of rateable property, and that 
fact, together with the fact that the 
Measure was limited in time, made out 
an irresistible case in favour of restrict- 
ing relief under the Bill to cases of real 
agricultural distress. The landlords and 
tenants who were not now in distress 
might have a claim to some relief, but 
they could wait until the Inquiry pro- 
mised by the Government had been con- 
cluded. The Amendment might not 
effect an ideal adjustment, but it afforded 
a fair test of where the distress began to 
be felt. Then, again, any Amendment 
which put a limit on the level of the rate 
below which relief would be afforded 
was obviously an inducement to many 
landlords to offer, instead of temporary 
abatements, permanent reductions of 
rent, which would carry with them per- 
manent reductions in the assessment, 
and so bring the rateable value within 
the limits of relief. 


On the return of Mr. SPEAKER after 
the usual interval, 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said that 
unfortunately the right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill had not thought fit 
to give any explanation of the anomaly 
in the Bill that whereas a man who paid 
less than 2s. 6d. in the £ rates received 
no relief, the man who paid 2s. 7d. in the 
£ received relief to the extent of 50 per 
cent of his rates. The Amendment of 
a similar character to the present one 
which had been placed upon the paper, 
in the Committee stage of the Bill could 
not be moved. By the present Amend- 
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ment it was merely proposed to apply to 
England the limitations that had been 
inserted in -the Irish and Scotch Acts, 
and which were always applied when the 
State came to the relief of any industry. 
The right hon. Gentleman in moving the 
Second Reading of the Bill had brought 
before the House some very sad cases in 
Essex where the heavy clay lands that 
were only fit for wheat growing had gone 
out of cultivation, and the rates on 
which were 23s. in the £. The farmers in 
those cases would receive relief to the 
extent of lls. 6d.in the £. Insuch 
cases no doubt there was great depression, 
and it was only just, that the farmers 
should be relieved of a portion of their 
rates. But of the 50 per cent. so given 
in relief of rates, what proportion did 
the Government intend should go to the 
relief of agriculture, and what pro- 
portion to relieve real property from the 
unfair burden which they said it had to 
sustain. Why did not the Government 
make up their minds to give relief to 
agriculture only in cases where the 
relief was required. There were 
several counties in England where 
there was little or no agricultural de- 
pression and yet in those cases the 
Government proposed to give as large a 
share of relief as would be given to those 
parts of the country where there was the 
greatest depression. No reply had been 
given to those questions by the Govern- 
ment. Asimilar Amendmenthad not been 
moved in Committee because of the 
action of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
First Lord of the Treasury——-were the 
Government after having applied the 
gag in Committee now going to enter 
into a conspiracy of silence ? 

Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, Ilke- 
ston) asked whether hon. Members on the 
Opposition side of the House were to 
have no answers given to them before 
they went to a Division on this Amend- 
ment: The Amendment was an attempt 
on the part of hon. Members to introduce 
the principle of discrimination into the 
Bill. He did not know that the Amend- 
ment proposed to apply that principle in 
the best manner but at all events it did 
pr spose to apply it in some form. They 
ought to be told why the farmer who 
paid 2s. 6d. in the £ rates was to have 
no relief while the farmer who paid 2s. in 
the £ was to receive relief to the extent 
of 50 per cent. It was a necessary case 
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that a man who paid 5s. in the £ in a 
town should receive no relief while his 
neighbour who lived just just out- 
side the municipal boundary should 
be relieved from half his _ rates. 
This Amendment was a bona fide at- 
tempt to find some means of discrimi- 
nating between that land which should 
have the benefit of this gift, and which 
land should not. There were districts 
in Essex where the distress was very 
great, and where the land was actually 
going out of cultivation, and was rated 
in some cases at over 3s. in the pound. 
Those were the districts it was desired to 
relieve, and this Amendment was moved 
in order to find some means of discrimi- 
nating between districts like those and 
districts in the north of England, where 
the value of land had gone up. He 
asked the right hon. Gentleman to give 
some argument why he should refuse to 
accept the Amendment. 

THe SECRETARY 10 tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
Russett, Tyrone, 8.) said there were 
three reasons why the Government could 
not accept the Amendment. The first 
was that it was part of the policy of the 
Government not to differentiate between 
the holders of agricultural land. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite said that the plan of 
the Government would create anomalies, 
but the Government were certain that if 
they departed from their plan they 
would create greater anomalies still. 
The second objection was that if the 
Amendment were adopted the result 
would be to penalise the holders of agri- 
cultural land in those districts where, by 
careful management, the rate had been 
kept under 2s. 6d. in the pound. Surely 
that could not be the object of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and yet no one 
could deny that that would be the 
direct effect of carrying this Amend- 
ment. It would, in fact, be an 
absolute premium on extravagance, be- 
cause, in order to get the relief, there 
might be a party who would connive at 
the rates being carried to over 2s. 6d. in 
the pound. The third reason why the 


Government could not accept the Amend- 
ment was that it would involve the re- 
casting of the Bill. Twoor three clauses 
would have to be completely recast. The 
Government were not prepared to enter 
into any such undertaking, and for these 


Sir Walter Foster. 
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reasons must decline to accept the 
Amendment. 

*Mr. McKENNA (Monmouth, N.) 
contended that differentiation already 
existed in the Bill, inasmuch as agricul- 
tural land was differentiated from all 
other land. The hon. Gentleman’s argu- 
ment as to penalisation was most extra- 
ordinary. Surely, all land which was 
now heavily rated was penalised in com- 
parison with land which was not so 
heavily rated. The hon. Gentleman 
also contended that the Amendment 
might lead to extravagance, but the 
Amendment was only proposed to apply 
to land rated at over 2s. 6d. in the 
pound on the 3lst March last. There- 
fore it could be no inducement to ex- 
travagance in the future. Ifthe hon. 
Gentleman considered his own answer, 
he would find that in every point the 
case he had presented was a hopeless 
one. 

Mr. DALZIEL said they were all in- 
debted to the Secretary of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board for his explanation of the 
views of the Government, and they 
would all welcome his more frequent 
participation in the Debates on this Bill. 
But the hon. Gentleman had hardly im- 
proved the situation. The hon. Gentle- 
man said there were certain anomalies 
in the Bill, but that this Amendment 
would create greater anomalies ; but 
his hon. Friend put forward the Amend- 
ment with a view to meeting the obvious 
case that the occupiers of land which 
had increased in value would gain by this 
Bill. The contention was that where 
land had increased in value there was no 
bona fide case of agricultural distress. 
The Government admitted that occupiers 
of land who did not deserve to gain 
would gain, and he asked them what they 
were going to do to meet such a case # 
The supporters of the Amendment held 
that there ought to be discrimination. 
Where there was real agricultural dis- 
tress there was a case for the Bill ; but 
the Government had no ground what- 
ever for asking the House for money in 
the name of agricultural distress, in order 
to give it to the occupiers of land which 
had increased in value of late years. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.’’ 


The House divided :—Ayes, 66 ; Noes, 


| 129.—(Division List, No. 260.) 
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*Mr. C. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, 
Ashburton) moved after the word ‘‘ Eng- 
land,’’ to insert the words— 


Agricultural Land 


“not being a tenant whose rent has been 
raised after the passing of this Act.” 


His object, he said, was to protect ten- 
ants against grasping landlords who 
might wish to obtain for themselves the 
benefit which the Measure would confer. 
When the Bill was introduced the Gov- 
ernment said that it was for the relief 
of agricultural distress, by which phrase 
he understood was meant the relief of 
the farmer and occupier of agricultural 
land. This Amendment would carry 
out the expressed intention of the Gov- 
ernment, and he trusted, therefore, that 
it would have their support. The Gov- 
ernment had consented to confine the 
operation of the Act to five years in order 
to convince the House that it was the 
tenant’s interests and not the landlord’s 
which they desired to serve. But even 
during five years it would be quite pos- 
sible for a landlord to raise his rents, and 
thus to put a great deal of this contri- 
buted money into his own pocket. That 
was what he desired to prevent. No 
injustice would be done to a good land- 
lord by the Amendment, which aimed 
simply at preventing injustice on the 
part of bad landlords. It would not 
prevent any justifiable increase of rents, 
and where rents could be raised 
legitimately, there could be no agricul- 
tural depression, and, consequently, no 
need for this statutory relief. It was 
the tenant farmer who was entitled to 
relief, because his capital had been 
expended during the past 10 or 15 years 
in paying the owner’s rent, and it was 
highly desirable to insert a provision of 
this kind in the Bill in order to prevent 
tenants from being robbed of the pro- 
posed benefit by bad landlords. He did 
not refer to landlords like hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, who, he was convinced, 
were all liberal-minded. [Laughter and 
** Hear, hear !’’] He urged the Govern- 
ment to accept this Amendment; as 
without some such safeguard the Bill 
could only be regarded as a Bill for the 
relief of landlords, and securing no bene- 
fit to the distressed cultivators of the 
soil. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said that the main 
object which the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to have in view was to prevent 
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rents from being raised. From his 
knowledge of the present circumstances 
of agriculture, he asserted that an 
Amendment of this kind was probably 
less necessary to-day than at any period 
during the last 25 years. How, where, 
and by whom were rents to be raised, 
having regard to the freedom which far- 
mers at present enjoyed ? 


*Mr. SEALE-HAYNE explained that 
what he had in his mind was an increase 
of rents in consequence of the doles 
which were to be given under this legis- 
lation. 


Mr. CHAPLIN asked whether it was 
conceivable that landlords would im- 
mediately raise their rents all over the 
country in order to gain the benefit of 
relief which was so small that the right 
hon. Gentleman called it a ‘‘dole.’’ 
The right hon. Gentleman said that 
there were good landlords on the Gov- 
ernment side of the House, though there 
were a few exceptions. But those ex- 
ceptions would be controlled by the force 
of existing circumstances against their 
own will. He could state on his own 
responsibility, and from the experience 
and knowledge he had, that in the vast 
majority of cases throughout England it 
was not possible to raise rents. There 
might be exceptional cases, but a more 
uncalled-for Amendent than this he had 
never heard of in lis life. [‘‘ Oh, oh !’’} 
By the relief of agriculture the right hon. 
Gentleman said that he meant the relief 
of those farmers engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of the land. But he understood the 
‘relief of agriculture’’ to mean the 
relief of all classes engaged in any way 
with the agricultural industry of the 
country. Why should they exclude the 
landlords and the rural labouring popu- 
lation from the category of those whom 
the right hon. Gentleman desired to 
relieve ? What were the opinions of the 
farmers themselves? Did hon. Mem- 
bers opposite not think that the farmers 
might be trusted to know what was for 
their interest and what was not ? Would 
the right hon. Gentleman go before the 
farmers and leave them to decide whe- 
ther it was for their advantage or not ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I must say 
that a more absolutely unsatisfactory 
answer—-[cheers|—to this Amendment 
could not be ‘given, and the right hon. 
Gentleman will learn, if he does not 
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know it now, that this is a test Amend- 
ment on this question. The pretence 
put forward by the Government is that 
this Measure is principally, or exclu- 
sively, for the benefit of the tenant 
farmers, but the moment a security is 
proposed—{cheers|—in order that the 
tenant-farmer may get it, the right hon. 
Gentleman says :—‘‘ Oh, I meant it for 
all classes— the landowner and the 
labourer.’’ But how is the labourer to 
get it? The labourer is going to pay 
this out of the taxation of the country ; 
he is the person who will contribute to 
this payment which you want to secure 
to the tenant-farmer. I should like to 
know the grounds of the contention 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
made that there are no lands in this 
country upon which it will be possible 
to raise rent. He must have studied the 
volumes of the Agricultural Commission 
very little ; he must know very little of 
the map prepared in the Agricultural 
Department—— 

Mr. CHAPLIN: No map has been 
circulated by the Agricultural Commis- 
sion. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: By the De- 
partment of Agriculture. I know how 
the Agricultural Commission have dealt 
with that map, but I am speaking of the 
map prepared in the Agricultural De- 
partment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : For whom ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: In order to 
be presented to Parliament for the 
public. [Cheers.| The Royal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture has endeavoured to 
keep that map back; they will not 
succeed. [Cheers.| The map has been 
prepared at the public expense by the 
Agricultural Department, and the public 
shall have it. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: They shall, with 
the circumstances in which it was pub- 
lished. 

Stir W. HARCOURT: We will re- 
serve that for another occasion. There 
is in this country a large amount of land 
upon which it is perfectly easy to raise 
rents, and upon which rents have been 
raised within the last few years. 
[Cheers.| That is a fact upon which I 
will pledge my responsibility against that 
of the right hon. Gentleman. It is 


notorious that there are thousands of 
acres on which rents can be raised— 
lands in the neighbourhood of towns for 


Sir W. Harcourt. 
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example. If there be such land, why 
should occupiers not have this protection 4 
We have given protection to the Irish 
tenant against the raising of rent upon 
the improvements, but this Amendment 
is to prevent the rents from being raised 
on public doles. [Cheers.| Depend 
upon it the taxpayers are not going to 
accept the kind of answer given by the 
right hon. Gentleman. The object of 
the Amendment and the effect of it will 
be to prevent the rents of the country 
from being raised in consequence of a 
contribution out of public taxation on 
the occupiers and tenants. Hon. Mem- 
bers may vote against it to-night, but it 
will be understood to-morrow what they 
have been doing, and the principle upon 
which they have been acting. Why is 
it that this Bill is confined to five 
years? Because it is known that, un- 
less you have a regular re-settiement of 
the system of rating in this country, the 
Bill will be most unfair and unjust in 
its operation. The Amendment is de- 
signed to prevent that injustice, and we 
ought to have, and the country will ex- 
pect to have, a very different answer 
from that given by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. [Cheers. | 
Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) said that the Amendment 
was intended to prevent rents from being 
raised after the passing of the Bill. But 
it might be the end of an improving 
lease, or a new house had been built on 
the premises ; and yet the rent was not 
to be raised, according to hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, on the exclusive advantages 
of this Bill. It seemed to him that the 
Amendment had been drawn in such a 
way that it could not possibly have the 
effect designed, and therefore he hoped 
that the Government would resist it. 
*Mr. G. LAMBERT (Devon, South 
Molton) maintained that the old tenants 
had been suffering for a long time, pay- 
ing rent out of capital in hundreds of in- 
stances. He defied the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to deny this from the evidence 
given before the Royal Commission. 
He was prepared to meet the right hon. 
Gentleman on the merits of this Amend- 
ment, on any platform he chose to name. 
When he heard the right hon. Gentle- 
man speak about ‘‘ uncalled-for Amend- 
ments’’ he believed that there was 
something in them, as the same epithet 
was applied to a Bill he introduced which 
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obtained a very large measure of support 
from tenant farmers. He would like to 
know how the labourer would get the 
benefit of this Bill in a case where the 
tenant-farmer was receiving an abate- 
ment of rent and the landlord withdrew 
it on account of this Measure. If the 
labourer was to get the benefit, then give 
relief to the tenant-farmer, who would 
be able to employ more labourers, and 
be able to better cultivate the holding. 
If the absentee landlord, on the other 
hand, received the benefit, then the 
money would simply be spent elsewhere, 
and the small shopkeeper, the artisan, 
the labourer, and the rural community 
generally would not benefit in the 
least degree. This Amendment was 
designed to test the sincerity of hon. 
Members opposite towards the tenant- 
farmer. He maintained, too, that it 
was the old tenants who ought to 
get the benefit. They were undoubtedly 
paying rent out of capital, and their 
rents were being screwed up to the 
utmost possible pitch. !He knew of 
cases where landlords had refused to let 
their farms until they had seen what 
benefit would accrue to the land from 
this Bill, and where other landlords 
had refused to enter into fresh arrange- 
ments or give the same reductions next 
year as they had given this, because, they 
said, the tenants would get so much abate- 
ment under this Bill. The acceptance 
of this Amendment would enormously 
increase any benefit that might accrue 
from this Bill in the agricultural districts. 

Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH, dealing 
with a statement of the President of the 
Local Government Board, that in 99 
cases out of 100, a change of tenancy 
was accompanied by a considerable fall 
in rent, asked whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware that in two Welsh 
counties, Breconshire and Cardigan, 
rents had advanced by thousands of 
pounds in the last five years. It was 
said that those who supported the 
Amendment were conferring post hoc and 
propter hoc. Not at all ; they only said 
that when the rates payable in respect 
of agricultural property were lowered, 
the tendency was that rents would in- 
crease. In fact the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in other days admitted that 
rents and rates increased and decreased 
with one another. If this was a Bill for 
the relief of agricultural depression in the 
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sense of relieving the farmers, what harm 
could this Amendment do? Either 
rents would be raised or they would not. 
If they would be raised, were they not 
entitled to say that the landlord was 
getting direct relief under the Bill? 
The right hon. Gentleman and his ad- 
visers told them that the landlord would 
not get any relief. Therefore, presum- 
ably, rents would not be raised. If so, 
then the Amendment would not apply, 
and therefore no harm would be done. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) ob- 
served that surely it must occur to the 
intelligence of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that where land was going out of culti- 
vation by miles, it was absolutely impos- 
sible to raise rents. The right hon. 
Member for Monmouth said how was it 
possible that the Bill was going to do 
any good to the labourers? The reason 
was plain and obvious. Why had 
labourers wages gone down? Of course 
it-was because of agricultural depression. 
What had caused agricultural depres- 
sion ? Low prices and high taxes. That 
being so, surely the relief given by this 
Bill would enable the farmer to pay the 
labourers better wages than before. He 
had always considered a division of rates 
was the corollary of this Bill, but as this 
was simply a question of raising the rent, 
and as raising the rent was an impossi- 
bility, he should vote against the Amend- 
ment with a light heart. 

Mr. LEWIS said the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Major Rasch) had 
committed the fallacy of arguing from 
the particular to the general. He only 
spoke of facts within his own knowledge, 
but in some parts of the country, so far 
from land going out of cultivation, 
higher rent was being exacted for it. In 
1814, the rents in Breconshire were 
£143,000, in 1842 they had gone down 
to £139,000, in 1889, they had risen to 
£190,000, and in 1894-5 this figure 
went up to £192,000. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : What are they now? 

Mr. LEWIS : I have given the latest 
figures. 

Mr. R. A. YERBURGH (Chester) : 
Can the hon. Member state how much 
is spent upon improvements ? 

Mr. LEWIS: It is upon the same 
basis in 1890 as in 1895. In Cardigan- 
shire, again, rents showed a correspond- 
ing increase, and therefore there was 
absolutely nothing in the contention of 
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the hon. Gentleman that there were no 
lands on which it would be possible to 
raise the rent. 

Mr. DALZIEL had no doubt that in 
Essex, as they had been told, there were 
farms without tenants, but the House 
had to deal with cases where there were 
many persons anxious to get a particular 
farm. He knew of many instances in 
Scotland in which persons were prepared 
to give 20 and 30 per cent. more rent 
for farms than was now being paid. 
The whole point of the supporters of the 
Amendment was that rent was largely 
determined by the circumstances of taxa- 
tion. If hon. Gentlemen had any doubt 
on the subject he referred them to the 
letter in the Daily News from a farmer 
who had received from his landlord a 
notice that in consequence of this Bill he 
was going to make an important revision 
in the rent of the farm. Ifa higher 
authority were wanted, they had it in 
the words of the Colonial Secretary, who 
in 1886 said he did not doubt for a 
moment that when rents were settled the 
question of taxation was taken into ac- 
count, and to some extent affected by 
the amount of rent. 

Mr. McKENNA said there was a way 
in which the objection of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Thirsk could be at once met. 
There was already a provision in the Bill 
for separating the value of the holdings 
from the value of the land. If the two 
were separated for rateable purposes, 
they could be equally well separated for 
rental purposes. No valid argument 
had been advanced against the Amend- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said the farmers who knew their own 
business liked the Bill. He assured the 
right hon. Gentleman that they liked 
this Amendment just as much as they 
liked the Bill. 

*Sirn WALTER FOSTER said that up 
to the present no sufficient answer had 
been given to the Amendment. There 
could be no objection to the Amendment 
from the point of view of the promoters 
of the Bill, because its adoption would 

Mr. Lewis. 
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not alter the Bill in any particular. 
The only effect the Amendment would 
have would be to secure that the ls. per 
acre, or whatever the amount of the re- 
lief was, would go direct to the tenant- 
farmer and should not be taken away 
from him. The right hon. Gentleman 
said it was a bad time for raising rent. 
It might be a bad time to do that in 
certain parts of England, but there were 
portions of the country where it was a 
very good time todo it. There.were 103 
Unions where agricultural land had gone 
up in value. He knew scores of instances 
in which land was fetching a better rent 
than it did in 1870. [‘‘Oh!’’] The 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer had said 
that there was a competition for farms 
in some places. Wherever there was 
such a competition there was every in- 
ducement for landlords to take the 1s. 
per acre. If this experiment was being 
made for the benefit of agriculture, and 
if it was for a limited time it was well 
all the benefit should go to the in- 
dustrial people, to the people actually 
engaged in the cultivation of the land. 
There were 125 unions in the country 
out of some 600 where the rent had been 
reduced since 1870, 10 per cent. or under, 
and in those cases the landlord might be 
induced to say that as the tenant was 
getting 10 per cent. benefit out of the 
Rating Bill, he could not allow the re- 
duction any longer. ([‘ Hear, hear!” 
and Ministerial laughter.| In_ those 
districts agriculture was not in a de- 
pressed condition, and there were no 
miles of land out of cultivation as had 
been stated by the hon. and gallant 
Member for East Essex was the fact in 
his part of the country. What he and 
other hon. Members desired was to 
insure that the cultivating occupier of 
the landshould receive the benefit granted 
by the Bill, in order that he might be able 
to improve the cultivation of the soil, and, 
if possible, increase the earnings of the 
labourer. [‘ Hear, hear!”] In cases 
where there was no opportunity of rais- 
ing rents, the Amendment could do no 
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harm, while in those cases in which there 
might be such opportunity it would 
secure the benefit to those who actually 
cultivated the land. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
Mr. C. A. CRIPPS (Gloucester, 
Stroud), in supporting the Amendment, 
sail the hon. Gentleman opposite had 
confused two matters that were quite 
distinct—the point of the nature of the 
reform of local taxation as proposed by 
the Bill, and the point as to who would 
get the relief to be granted under the 
Bill if that reform was carried out. As 
regarded the first point—namely, the 
reform of local taxation, it was obvious 
that any such proposal as was made in 
the Amendment would be illogical and 
improper if the subject matter was con- 
sidered. The basis of the Bill was that 
land, or the agricultural industry, was 
unfairly treated in the matter of taxation 
at the present time. If that were true, 
and it was generally admitted, there 
could not be any such discrimination in 
regard to the conditions of the land in 
different districts, as it was proposed to 
make in this and other Amendments of 
a similar character on the Paper. If 
they were dealing, for instance, with un- 
fair taxation in relation to any other in- 
dustry—the coal or the tinindustry—they 
could not discriminate in particular cases 
as regarded the rent paid, or whether it 
was raised or not. Similarly, they could 
make no discrimination of the kind in 
relation to land. They were dealing 
with land as a whole, and if it was un- 
fairly taxed at the present time all land 
ought to be relieved, whether it was 
prosperous or not, or whatever the rent 
might be. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The second 
point—namely, who would get the relief 
given by the Bill, was distinct from the 
question of the reform of local taxation. 
He regarded the Bill, indeed, as a first 
step in the reform of local taxation, and 
he hoped and believed that after this 
Measure had passed the work would be 
carried on and applied to the urban dis- 
tricts. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He believed 
that in the vast majority of cases the 
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tenant farmer would get the benefit of 
the relief granted. There were some 
cases in which the labourer would get it, 
through land being thus kept in cultiva- 
tion ; in some instances, probably, the 
landlord would get the benefit, and he 
ought to get it. It surely could be no 
objection to a Bill in which they were 
dealing with the reform of local taxation 
that the landlord should get a portion of 
the benefit of that reform. [ Hear, 
hear!”|] He contended, therefore, in 
the first place, that the discrimination in 
regard to the land proposed to be made 
by this and other Amendments could 
not be accepted, because it would destroy 
the principle of the Bill; and, in the 
second place, that the great bulk of the 
benefit to be conferred by the Bill would 
go to the tenant farmers. In _ those 
circumstances he should vote against the 
Amendment. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said the hon. 
Member who had just spoken had simply 
repeated the speech he made in Com- 
mittee on the Bill. He had said, he did 
not know, with how much knowledge, 
that the object of the Bill was the 
reform of local taxation. But in the 
Queen’s Speech the object of the Bill 
was declared to be, not the reform of 
local taxation at all, but for the relief 
of agricultural depression ; and for any 
hon. Member opposite to come forward 
now and assert that the purpose of the 
Measure was the reform of local taxation, 
was to reduce the proceedings of the 
House on the Bill to absurdity. [Cheers.] 
His interest in the Bill was that of a 
Scotch Member whowas much afraid that, 
in the circumstances in which they were 
placed, Scotland would have only the al- 
ternative of robbery to face in this matter. 
It was quite possible that in the present 
state of business they would get none of 
the corresponding grant which was pro- 
mised by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in that speech which was the basis and 
root of this Bill. The other alternative 
was that they might have a Bill such as 
this. 
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*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 
That is not relevant to the Amendment. 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON said he hoped 
it was in order to say that he resisted 
the principle of the Bill, which was 
attacked by this Amendment for fear it 
should be carried in the corresponding 
legislation for Scotland. He asked the 
House whether there could be any con- 
fusion in this case. Supposing the State 
gave 2s. 6d. an acre in relief of rates, and 
supposing that was followed by 2s. 6d. 
an acre increase in rent, were they not 
justified in saying that it was on account 
of the relief in rates that the increase in 
rent took place? In such a case as that 
the whole of the relief in rates would go 
into the pocket of the landlord. They 
thought that relief to the extent of 
£2,000,000 a year, which if capitalised 
meant more than £100,000,000, should 
not go into the pockets of the owners of 
land. They proposed by this Amend- 
ment to take care that, whoever else got 
the relief, the landlords should not get 
it, but that it should be the struggling 
tenant. He asked the Government to 
accept the Amendment, which would 
have the effect of preventing the land- 
lord, by making an increase of rent, from 
pocketing this enormous subsidy from 
the resources of the nation. 

Mr. GEORGE HARWOOD (Bolton) 
thanked the hon. Member for Stroud for 
his fairness in stating that the object of 
the Bill was the relief of the taxation on 
land. He ventured to say, however, 
that it was not so understood in the 
country. It was understood in the 
country as a Bill to attempt to relieve 
the distress in agriculture. He thought 
the Bill ought to be put before the coun- 
try honestly. If it was meant to relieve 
agricultural distress, let that be under- 
stood. If it was meant to readjust the 
taxation on land, let that be frankly 
stated, but to move from the one to the 
other seemed to be inconsistent with a 
great Party like the Conservative Party. 
He would like to say to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Essex that that county was 
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always trotted out whenever the question 
of distressed agriculture was raised in 
this House, as though it was a fair 
sample of the state of the country in 
general. He ventured to say it was not 
so, and if the House was going to. be 
guided by Essex as to what ought to be 
done to relieve agriculture throughout 
the country, they were going to make a 
great and costly mistake. The distress 
of agriculture did not arise merely from 
low prices or high rating. It arose from 
the fact, which had been most conspicu- 
ous in the county of Essex, that for years 
and years the land had been bled by the 
landowners. It had not been properly 
fed, and it was now running about after 
tenants to feed it, in order to make it 
worth while anyone holding it. Mention 
had been made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite of the division of landlords 
into good and bad landlords, and it had 
been suggested that good landlords 
would not raise their rents under any 
circumstances. It was not really a 
question of good landlords or bad land- 
lords. It was a question of the ordinary 
play of the common laws of political 
economy. The largest portion of the 
agricultural land was not let by land- 
lords personally, but by a steward, who 
was, generally, a man who did for 
one’s own benefit that which one 
could not for shame do for oneself. 
It was not a question of landlords living 
in England. He could cite instances of 
many landlords who had admirable 
reputations personally, but whose affairs 
were administered in as keen-fisted a 
spirit as the affairs of the keenest man 
in the country. The idea of representing 
that rents were fixed in an arcadian 
manner, with a jolly landlord slapping 
on the back a jolly tenant, was all non- 
sense. Therefore, they had got to look 
at how these things would settle them- 
selve by the ordinary laws of political 
economy, and he said that the laws of 
political economy would make it neces- 
sary, whatever their wishes might be, 
that the benefit of this Measure would 
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ultimately go into the pockets of the 
owners of theland. It was asked, would 
they raise their rents? There was a kind 
of quibble in that expression. They 
would not raise their rents, possibly, but 
it must be remembered that a large 
portion of the land of England was at 
present held under an absurd and un- 
businesslike tenure. That was to say, 
landlords had not brought their rents to 
a business level, but had gone on giving 
remissions. What would they do now? 
They would not raise their rents, but 
they would give less remissions, which 
meant the same thing. [Cries of “Oh, 
oh!” and “ Divide.”| He stood there on 
behalf of a large population, and, as they 
had got to pay the piper, they had some 
right to say what the tune should be. 
In the division between the landlord and 
the farmer, the agricultural labourer was 
supposed to benefit by the prosperity of 
the farmer, but figures did not bear out 
that contention, for in past days, when 
the farmers and landlords had been most 
prosperous, the agricultural labourer had 
been having much lower wages than now. 
Unless some Amendment of this kind 
were carried, some such result would 
occur as he saw illustrated by a scene 
he witnessed in a pantomime. <A 
clown and pantaloon had robbed a 
fish shop, and they were dividing 
the plunder, as the landlord and 
tenant were supposed to be dividing 
the plunder here. The clown said to 
the pantaloon, as the Government said 
to the landlord and farmer, “there is 
one for you, and one for me,” taking to 
himself a salmon, and giving the panta- 
loon a sprat. Then he said, “there is 
another for you, and another for me,” 
giving himself another salmon, and the 
pantaloon another sprat. The resuit 
was that the clown required a handcart 
in order to take his share away, but the 
pantaloon took his away in his pocket. 
It was because he desired that the 
farmer should have his fair share of the 
salmon that he should vote for this 
Amendment. 


{23 June 1896} 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY appealed to the House to bring 
this discussion to a close. The general 
principles which appeared to guide hon. 
Gentlemen had been discussed over and 
over again, and it was quite evident 
they could not come to an agreement. 
Let it then be understood on the other 
side of the House that landlords were 
all grasping individuals, that there was 
very little agricultural distress, and that 
the sole object of the Government in 
bringing in the Bill was to give a certain 
amount of money to the owners of real 
property. [Laughter.] Let them argue 
these questions no longer, but each side 
go away with their own opinions. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] But after all, even 
if those opinions were as sound as hon. 
Gentlemen opposite believed them to be, 
they would not justify this Amendment, 
which would be as utterly devoid of any 
solid foundation as any Amendment 
that ever was suggested. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] It was easy to see that on any 
principles the Amendment was inad- 
missible. If rents were to continue to 
fall, the Amendment would not carry 
out the views of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, because rents that would fall irre- 
spective of this Bill would, on their own 
hypothesis, not fall so much after the 
passing of the Bill, as the landlord, 
according to them, would take the whole 
amount which was now going to give 
relief to the rates. It was clear, there- 
fore, the Amendment, in a falling 
market, would fail to carry out the 
object with which it was proposed. On 
the other hand, every means which 
made it impossible for any landlord to 
improve his land, and by doing so make 
it earn a legitimate rent, should be 
opposed by the House of Commons. 
[An Hon. MemBer: “It is limited to 
five years.”| Were they to be told that 
the House of Commons was for five 
years going to announce to every owner 
of property in the country that, if he 
was fool enough to improve the value of 
his land, he was to be mulcted by the 
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House of Commons? [Cheers.] What- 
ever views hon. Gentlemen took of the 
incidence of the rates and the wickedness 
of landlords, he begged of them, at all 
events, not to press further the discussion 
of an Amendment which did not carry 
out its own object in a falling market, 
and which would entirely put a stop to 
every kind of improvement of land by 
the owners of that land. 

*Mr. LUTTRELL said the object of 
the Amendment was to secure to the 
tenant the benefit which the Bill pro- 
posed to give. There were very good 
landlords, but there were also bad land- 
lords, and what it was desired to do was 
to prevent the bad landlords reaping the 
advantage of this Bill by taking unto 
themselves the benefits which were in- 
tended to be given to the occupiers of 
the land. It was not a question of rais- 
ing of rents because of the increase of 
the value of land; it was a question of 
raising of rents because of the lowering 
of taxes upon land, and he declared there 
would be held out a great temptation, 
nay, a direct incentive and inducement, 
to bad landowners to raise their rents in 
order that they might get unto them- 
selves the benefits it was proposed to 
give to depressed agriculture. Then as 
to good landlords—of which he was glad 
to say there were many. Take a case 
of re-valuation, the valuer would be 
bound to take into consideration the 
reduction of rates in making a new 
valuation. He was informed that the 
Duke of Bedford—than whom there was 
no better country landlord—was going 
to have a re-valuation of his Devonshire 
property. The Duke would ask the 
valuer to value the land fairly, and this 
gentleman must take into consideration 
in making such re-valuation the fact that 
the Government proposed to pass a 
Measure which would very largely relieve 
those who were interested in agriculture 
and the rents would be raised in ac- 
cordance with the amount of money it 
was proposed to give. That was a point 
which had not been answered from the 
First Lord of the Treasury. 


{COMMONS} 
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Government Bench. The Amendment 
was designed to prevent such a state of 
things and to insure to the tenant 
farmer the relief to which he was 
entitled. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.’’ 


The House divided :—Ayes, 102; 
Noes, 216.—(Division List, No. 261.) 


Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH moved after 
the word ‘‘England,’’ to insert the 
words— 


‘¢ who at the period to which any rate relates is 
not entitled to deduct the rate to which this Act 
applies or any part thereof from the rent, dues, 
or consideration payable in respect thereof. 


standing on the Paper in the name of 
Mr. Harrison (Plymouth), the effect of 
which was to provide that, where the 
tenant deducted the rates from the rent, 
there should be no deduction from the 
rates under this Act. This Amendment, 
he said, would again test the sincerity of 
the Government on the question whether 
the Bill was for the relief of landlords or 
of tenants; and he asked that the 
Amendment might be considered in a 
friendly and sympathetic spirit. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said the Amendment 
seemed to raise in another form a point 
settled by the last Division. There 
might be cases in which a _ tenant 
deducted the rates from the rent, but 
the instances were extremely rare and 
exceptional. There would be difficulty 
in giving effect to the Amendment. 
How was it to be ascertained by the 
overseer whether the tenant deducted 
the rates or not? A tenant who was 
permitted to deduct the rates was not in 
the same position as one who paid them 
himself. If he required further relief 
it was always open to him to go to the 
landlord and ask for a reduction of rent ; 
and in the majority of cases landlords 
might be trusted to give the relief which 
was right and necessary. In these cases 
the tenant had no claim to relief, and 
for that reason he could not accept the 
Amendment. 
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Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE 
(Northampton) said he had listened to 
the arguments for and against the 
Amendment with a perfectly open mind. 
He always voted on an Amendment 
entirely according to its merits. As he 
listened to his hon. Friend who moved 
the Amendment, he thought a good case 
had been made out in its favour, but, 
with his mind still open, he waited to 
see whether the President of the Local 
Government Board would produce any 
arguments that would shake his con- 
fidence in the wisdom of his hon. Friend. 
The right hon. Gentleman had not done 
so. The right hon. Gentleman practi- 
cally admitted that the Amendment was 
a good one, but that the cases to which 
it applied were so rare that it was not 
worth while inserting the words in the 
Bill. He could not admit the force of 
such an argument. If an injustice 
existed in one case—the case of the 
humblest and poorest person in the 
country—it ought to be remedied. The 
right hon. Gentleman also admitted that 
the clause, as it stood, would benefit 
some landlords. [Laughter.| They had 
been told again and again that the object 
of the Bill was notin the main to benefit 
the landlords, but to benefit the tenants. 
Here was a test case in which it was 
admitted that the tenants would not 
benefit by the Bill, and yet the right 
hon. Gentleman refused to extend the 
scope of the Bill so as to include them. 
The right hon. Gentleman said further 
that it would be difficult to distinguish 
in a parish whether the landlord paid 
the rates or whether the tenant paid the 
rates. Surely the overseer would know. 
The very fact of the rarity of the cases 
would lead the overseer to know them. 
But a still more extraordinary argument 
was the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman that he could not accept this 
fair and reasonable proposal because, 
forsooth, if any injustice was done toa 
tenant he could go to the landlord and 
get a reduction of rent. Every tenant 
would go to the landlord for a reduction 
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of rent if he thought he would get it. 
They all knew perfectly well that in all 
cases tenants were charged too much 
rent. [Ministerial cries of ‘‘No!’’] 
That shout showed that there was a 
landlord majority on that side of the 

House. Why, then, bring in this Bill ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicHarp WesstTER, Isle of Wight): It 
has nothing to do with rent. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
The hon. Gentleman’s remarks are 
hardly relevant to the Amendment. 
[ Laughter. | 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : I apologise, 
Mr. Speaker. It was the interruption 
of an hon. Member opposite that led 
me astray. [Laughter.| I have only to 
say that I hope the arguments on the 
Amendment will be thoroughly threshed 
out. 

Mr. LEWIS said he regretted that 
the hon. Member who had drafted the 
Amendment was unavoidably absent, 
but as the hon. Member was one of the 
greatest rating authorities in the coun- 
try, he was sure the House would treat 
the Amendment with the respect it 
deserved. Unless the Amendment were 
accepted, the landlord in a number of 
cases must absolutely benefit. The right 
hon. Gentleman incharge of the Bill had 
said he had not the slightest doubt that 
the relief given by the Bill would go 
wholly to the tenant. It was to make 
the Bill square with that declaration 
that the Amendment had been moved. 
The fate of the Amendment would be 
the touchstone of the sincerity of the 
Government in regard to their expressed 
desire that the whole of the relief should 
go to the tenant. In the cases affected 
by the Amendment the whole of the 
relief would go entirely into the pockets 
of the landlord. 

Sirk WALTER FOSTER said it was 
somewhat difficult to understand the 
principle of the Amendment. It was 
one of those abstruse Amendments 
which required a good deal of debate. 
In the last Amendment they were 
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deavouring to secure that under no cir- 
cumstances should the tenant be deprived 
of the benefit of the Bill. There were 
some cases in which the benefit would 
not go to the tenant, because he had 
been relieved by contract from paying 
rates. In such cases the landlord would 
get the relief which it was most desira- 
ble should go to the cultivating tenant. 
It would then be put into the soil or be 
the means of employing more labour. If 
there was one person who more than 
another had felt the distress and been 
crippled and half starved by the fall in 
prices, it was the cultivating tenant. He 
admitted the Amendment was difficult 
to understand, but it might be put into 
such a form as would force the landlord 
to give the benefit under the Bill to the 
tenant. He should support the Amend- 
ment as a protest against the money 
being paid into the pocket of the man 
who did not cultivate the soil. 


Agricultural Land 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.”’ 


The House divided :—Ayes, 97; Noes, 
222.—(Division List, No. 262.) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said there was 
an Amendment standing in the name of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Plymouth 
which he desired to move. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON submitted 
that, having regard to the definition 
clause of this Act, this Amendment was 
not in order. If carried, the Amend- 
ment would not alter the Bill in the 
slightest degree. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said there was 
then all the more reason for moving it. 
As a friendly matter, he had no doubt 
his hon. Friend would vote for the 
Amendment. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said ke thought the 
objection held gocd. 

Mr. STUART rose to move an 
Amendment which stood in his name, 
the object of which, he said, was to omit 
from the operation of the Act those 
agricultural lands that are situate within 
the limit of a borough, or a county 
borough. 

*Mr. SPEAKER pointed out to the 
hon. Member that this Amendment and 
the two next Amendments on the Paper 
related to the same subject. The first 
proposed to exclude boroughs, the second 


Sir Walter Foster. 
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the metropolitan district, the third urban 
sanitary districts. He thought the con- 
venient course would be to put certain 
words only which were common to all 
three, and therefore he would call on the 
hon. Member to move his first Amend- 
ment, but the question he should put to 
the House would be that the words ‘‘ not 
being situate in’’ be inserted. Jf those 
words were accepted other words might 
be added to them. 

Mr. DALZIEL asked if the House 
would be giving a proper expression of 
its opinion, having regard to the fact 
that the urban sanitary authority was 
distinct from the borough ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER said he thought the 
hon. Member hardly followed what he 
had said. That proposition could be 
argued upon the question put, and if the 
House decided the question in the nega- 
tive it would mean that the House did 
not desire to accept any of those 
Amendments. If in the affirmative, 
each hon. Member could endeavour to 
add his own words. 

Mr. STUART moved after the word 
** England,’’ to insert the werds ‘‘ not 
being situate in a borough or a county 
borough,” upon which Mr. Speaker put 
the question ‘‘that the words ‘not 
being situate in’ be inserted.’’ When 
they were discussing this matter in 
Committee, the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of this Bill, at the end of the long 
sitting held out the expectation that he 
would consider this question with regard 
to land situated in the neighbourhood of 
large towns, te see whether it was not 
possible to exclude them from the opera- 
tion of the Bill. He had no desire to 
press the point too far, but the impres- 
sion that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
language left upon his mind was, that 
at all events he would consider the 
matter. He now asked the right hon. 
Gentleman not only to consider the sub- 
ject, but to consider it favourably. He 
should like to point out to hon. Members 
on both sides of the House that his 
Amendment would not in any way 
interfere with the principle of the Bill, 
and that there would be no difficulty 
in carrying it out. He proposed to limit 
the operation uf his Amendment to those 
special centres or districts in which with- 
out doubt agricultural distress in its 
ordinary sense did not exist, that was to 
say to agricultural jand in boroughs 
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and county boroughs and in the Metro- 
politan Police District. He proposed by 
his Amendment to deal with suchagricul- 
tural land as was used for market gardens 
and orchards in the neighbourhood of 
large towns. Take, for instance, the 
case of Nottingham, although there were 
very few of our large towns in the neigh- 
bourhood of which large portions of 
agricultural land were not used for 
market gardens. This land was highly 
rated, and was most productive, and 
realised large rentals. It could not be 
said that such land was subject to agri- 
cultural depression. The Bill proposed 
to give relief in accordance to the amount 
of the rates. But wherever land had 
suffered from agricultural depression, 
the rates were low, and wherever it 
had not suffered from such depression 
the rates were high. In the neighbour- 
hood of Norwich, where the land was 
used for the purpose of growing 
cucumbers, the rates were high, and they 
sometimes amounted to several shillings 
in the pound. Could it be said that 
such land was subject to agricultural de- 
pression? Taking the case of the Metro- 
politan Police District, there was a large 
amount of agricultural land in the coun- 
ties of Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and 
Hertford which was highly rated. The 
occupiers of such land, however, were in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Lon- 
don markets, and obtained the best prices 
for their produce. He found that the rate- 
able value of such land amounted to 
£800,000 per annum, and taking the ave- 
rage rates at 5s. in the pound, that would 
give a total rate of £200,000 per annum. 
If the Bill applied to that land, the relief 
given within the Metropolitan Police 
District would amount to £100,000 per 
annum. In his opinion that sum ought 
not to be given in relief to such land, but 
should be distributed over distressed land. 
He thought he had made out a very 
reasonable case for dealing with and 
separating these particular areas. There 
would be no difficulty in discriminating 
in these cases, because the dividing line 
could be actually drawn on the map, 
and was not a fantastic line in any sense 
whatever. He therefore appealed to the 
right hon. Gentleman and the House to 
amend and improve the Bill in this 
direction. He appealed to the right hon. 
Gentleman on the ground that he under- 
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on this important Amendment. If the 
Amendment were adopted it would 
undoubtedly greatly improve the 
Measure. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said he quite appre- 
ciated the spirit and the tone in which 
the hon. Gentleman had moved the 
Amendment. It was perfectly true that 
when this matter was being discussed in 
the early hours of a certain Friday 
morning, he did undertake to consider it 
before Report ; but what he said on 
that occasion was that he could not 
accept the Amendment in its then form 
and could not give any undertaking that 
he would be able to do so at a later 
stage ; but that he would be ready to 
consider the question before the Report 
stage and examine it again. He did 
not, however, wish to be understood as 
giving any kind of pledge on the subject. 
All he could now say was that he had 
considered the matter, and he would tell 
the House the conclusion to which he 
had come. The hon. Member had 
stated—and it was quite true—that 
within these boroughs there was some 
agricultural land used for market garden 
purposes, and that those who cultivated 
it were exceedingly prosperous. The 
hon. Member then stated that the rates 
in these localities were very high, and 
gave that as a reason for accepting this 
Amendment. There was a matter which 
appeared to have escaped the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s attention altogether, and that 
was that there was a great deal of land 
in many of these boroughs of another 
description, which was used in the 
ordinary course of agricultural cultiva- 
tion. He had obtained some figures 
from which it appeared that in one 
borough there were 20,420 acres of agri- 
cultural land, in another 17,608 acres, 
in a third 12,828, in a fourth 12,015, 
in a fifth 8,728, in a sixth 8,908, ina 
seventh 6,750, and in an eighth 7,096, 
and so on. The hon. Member also re- 
ferred to the Metropolitan Police Dis- 
trict, in which he said the whole of the 
counties of London and Middlesex were 
included and parts of Surrey, Kent, 
Essex, and nearly the whole of Hert- 
fordshire. 

Mr. STUART explained that the 
Metropolitan Police District extended 
15 miles from Charing Cross, and that 
only a part of Hertfordshire was 
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Mr. CHAPLIN said that the Amend- 
ment would exclude thousands of acres 
of agricultural land from all participa- 
tion in the relief conferred by the Bill, 
although that land was as much entitled 
to such relief as other parts of the 
country. Within 15 miles of London 
there were places in Essex, Hertford- 
shire, and Surrey, where the agricultural 
depression was as severe as in any part 
of England. He had received a great 
number of representations entreating 
him under no circumstances to accept the 
Amendment, and he did not see how he 
could ask the House to support a pro- 
posal which would certainly create a 
fresh anomaly. For these reasons he 
must oppose the Amendment. 

Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, 
Brightside) said that since the discussion 
in. Committee, when he moved the 
Amendment which had been referred to, 
he had conferred with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Forest 
of Dean, and they had come to the con- 
clusion that what might be done with 
advantage was to fix a population limit, 
say 10,000. Land within the limits of 
boroughs having a population of 10,000 
would then be excluded from the scope 
of the Bill. He would again draw atten- 
tion to the state of things in the borough 
which he represented. The total area of 
the city was 19,000 acres, of which 
10,000 or 12,000 acres were so-called 
agricultural land. The rates paid by the 
constituency generally amounted to 
something like 8s. in the pound. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite proposed 
that these 10,000 or 12,000 acres of 
agricultural land, which was practically 
accommodation land paying rent of from 
£2 to £4 an acre, should be relieved in 
respect of half the rates. But could this 
be called a case of agricultural depres- 
sion, and were the owners of the land 
entitled to the ‘relief which the Bill 
would give? There was, of course, no 
agricultural depression here, and it 
would be absurd to extend the relief 
given by the Bill to the owners of this 
land, the chief of whom, if indeed he 
was not the exclusive owner, was a 
noble Duke who was a Member of the} 
Government. This land was steadily | 
increasing in value, and much of it| 


would be eventually be built upon. | 
| 
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To speak of relieving the owner of this 
beneficial property of half the rates on 
land realising from £2 to £4 per acre, 
land which was coming into use as 
valuable building land, was monstrous, 
and that those engaged in industry 
should contribute to such a relief as this. 
The right hon. Gentleman, he was sure, 
had not given the matter all the con- 
sideration he ought to have devoted to 
the subject. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam) hoped that the House would 
not be misled by the pretended object 
lesson of so called agricultural lands in 
the borough of Sheffield. Those lands 
lay in the division he represented, and 
not in the right hon. Gentleman’s. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : They lie as much 
in mine as in yours. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said the 
area was that which lay between the 
inhabited part of the borough and the 
county boundary. Relief was not going 
to be given, as might be inferred from 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
out of the pockets of the rest of his con- 
stituents; it was coming from other 
sources. He did not suppose that a man 
in Sheffield imagined that the Duke of 
Norfolk would get a shilling out of this 
Bill. When he passed round among the 
farmers in this area, he did not see that 
they appeared to be of that substantial 
kind which was seen in the Lothians of 
Scotland and other prosperous districts. 

Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport) 
maintained that it was a gross injustice 
to include an acre of land in the neigh- 
bourhood of populous towns that was 
not suffering from agricultural distress. 
It was said that within 16 miles of the 
Metropolis there was a great amount of 
agricultural distress. He believed that 
the right hon. Gentleman had not an 
intimate knowledge of the Metropolitan 
district ; he, on the other hand, knew it 
well, and he asserted that there was no 
agricultural distress in the Metropolitan 
district. Take Kingston-on-Thames, 
Wimbledon, Richmond, Romford, Wat 
| ford, or Chislehurst. 


| 
| And, it being Midnight, the Debate 
| stood adjourned. 


| 





Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 
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CONCILIATION (TRADE DISPUTES) 
BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES BILL. 

Tue SECRETARY vo tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) 
moved the Second Reading of the 
Friendly Societies Bill—a Measure 
which, he said, had been unanimously 
approved by the conference of friendly 
societies, together with a strong expres- 
sion that it might be allowed to pass 
this Session. It was entirely and wholly a 
consolidation Bill, and there was nothing 
in it altering the existing law. <A Bill 
to consolidate the Friendly Societies 
Acts was badly needed. [“ Hear, hear !”| 
Nearly eight millions of members of the 
friendly and collecting societies were 
affected by this Bill and the next Bill 
on the Paper (the Collecting Societies 
Bill). The Bills, in their different 
clauses, followed a much more logical 
order, and made it more easy for the 
members to know the particular points 
affecting them. The law relating to the 
two societies was dealt with in different 
Bills. As everybody knew, there was 
a broad distinction between the friendly 
and the collecting societies. To take 
only one point which occurred to him, 
the amount of capital belonging to each 
member in the case of the collecting 
societies only amounted to 14s. a head 
on the average, while in the case of the 
friendly societies it was more than £5. 
It would be extremely useful that the 
confusion existing between the two 
societies should be put an end to, and 
the law with regard to them made 
distinct. 


Read a Second time, and committed 
to the Joint Committee on Statute Law 
Revision, Etc., Bills. 


Message to the Lords to acquaint 
them therewith.—( Mr. Hanbury.) 


COLLECTING SOCIETIES BILL. 
Read a Second time, and committed 
to the Joint Committee on Statute Law 
Revision, Etc., Bills. 
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| Message to the Lords to acquaint 
them therewith.—( Mr. Hanbury.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ALDERSHOT 
AND FARNBOROUGH) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


EDINBURGH GENERAL REGISTER 
HOUSE (RE-COMMITTED) BILL. 


Committee deferred till Thursday. 


PUBLIC OFFICES (SITE) 
RE-COMMITTED BILL. 


Committee deferred till Thursday. 


LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS BILL 


(H.-L. ] 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 


MILITARY LANDS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[15th May] further adjourned till Thurs- 
day. 


OFFICIAL SECRETS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till 


morrow. 


To- 


SHORT TITLES BILL [u.1.] 
Second Reading deferred till Thurs- 
day. 


NAVAL RESERVE BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


BURGLARY BILL [u.1.]. 
| Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS (WHIPPING) 
BILL [u.1.]. 


Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


' 4E 


To- 
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FINANCE BILL. LONDON VALUATION AND 
Committee deferred till Thursday. ASSESSMENT BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. Bill withdrawn. 
POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- | 
TION BILL. 
Consideration, as amended by the 
Standing Committee, deferred till 
Tuesday next. BATHS AND WASHHOUSES ACTS 
| AMENDMENT BILL. 
menor | Second Reading deferred till To- 
| morrow. 
CHAIRMEN OF a COUNCILS 


4h. 


Considered in Committee :— WILD BIRDS PROTECTION ACTS 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL [x.1.]. 
Clause 1,— Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 
Question proposed, “That Clause 1| 


stand part of the Bill.” 
: REGISTRATION OF VOTERS E 

Committee report Progress; to sit | BI OFSES (CLANS 

again To-morrow. 


may 
| Second Reading deferred till To- 
| morrow. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN 
(EMPLOYMENT AND RATING) BILL. TOWNS IMPROVEMENT (IRELAND) 


Committee deferred till Friday. a carenaere<e ave 
| Second Reading deferred till To- 
| morrow. 
SMALL LOANS (INTEREST) BILL. | 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday | House adjourned at a Quarter 
next. | after Twelve o’clock. 








